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PREFACE 


It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  English,  who  have  employed  their 
talents  successfully  in  every  branch  of  literature,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  that  of  philology,  should  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations 
in  the  study  of  their  synonymes :  it  cannot  however  be  denied  that, 
whilst  the  French  and  Germans  have  hail  several  considerable  works 
4>n  the  subject,  we  have  not  a  single  writer  who  has  treated  it  in 
«  scientific  manner  adequate  to  its  importance:  not  that  I  wish 
by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the  labors  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me ;  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I-  have  now  been  in- 
duced to  come  forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what  is  considered  a 
chasm  in  English  literature^ 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  every 
thing  which  has  been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and 
although  I  always  pursued  my  own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever 
I  met  with  any  thing  deserving  of  notice  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it 
to  the  author  in  a  note.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  found  it 
neqessary  to  restrict  myself  in  the  choice  of  my  materials ;  and  ac- 
cordingly laid  it  dovm  as  a  rule  not  to  compare  any  words  together 
which  were  sufficiently  distinguished  from  each  other  by  striking  features 
in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon  and  quit,  which  require  ^  com- 
parison with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with  themselves ;  for  the 
same  reason  I  was  obliged  to  limit  myself  as  a  rule  to  one  authority 
for  each  word,  unless  where  the  case  seemed  to  require  farther  exem- 
plification* But  notwithstanding  all  my  care  in  this  respect,  I  was 
compeUed  to  curtail  much  of  whiEit  I  had  written,  for  fear  of  increasing 
the  volume  to  an  inconvenient  size. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afibrd  much  scope  for 
system  and  arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging 
the  words  according  to  the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation, 
placing  those  first  which  had  the  most  general  sense  and  application, 
and  the  rest  in  order.  By  this  plan  I  found  myself  greatly  aided  in 
analysing  their  differences,  and  I  trust  that  the  reader  wOl, thereby  be 
equally  benefited.  In  the  choice  of  authorities  I  have  been  guided  by 
various  connderations ;  namely,  the  appropriateness  of  the  exam- 
ples; the  classic  purity  of  the  author ;  the  justness  of  the  sentiment ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  variety  of  the  writers :  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  reader  will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  find  that  I  have  shown  a  decided 
preference  to  such  authors  as  Addison,  Johnson,  Dryden,  Pope, 
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PREFACE. 

MSton,  &c  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  observe  diat  this  selec- 
tion of  authorities  has  been  made  by  an  actual  perusal  of  the  authors, 
without  the  assbtance  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

For  the  sentiments  which  are  scattered  through  this  woric  I  offer  no 
apology,    as  I  think  none   necessary;  although   I    am   aware  that 
they  will  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  many  who  may  be  competent  to 
decide  on  its  literary  merits.    I  write  not  to  please  or  displease  any 
description  of  persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of  those 
whose  good  opinion  I  am  most  solidt/tns  to  obtain.  ^Should  any  object 
to  the  introduction  of  morality  in  a  work  of  science,  I  beg  Uiem  to 
consider,  that  a  writer  whose  business 'it  i^as  to  mark  the  nice  shades 
of  distinction  between  words  closely  allied,   could  not  do    justice 
to  his  subject  without  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society,  and 
showing,  from  the  acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  reUgioua 
terms,  what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the 
most  important  questions  which  have  agitated  the  world.    My  first  object 
certainly  has  been  to  assist  the  philological  enquirer  in  ascertaining  the 
force  and  comprehension  of  the  English  language ;  yet  I  should  haive 
thought  my  work  but  half  completed  had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of 
verbal  distinctions.     While  others  seize  every  opportunity  unblosh^ 
ingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions  destructive  of  good 
order,    and  tending   to    sow   disension    among    men,   it   would  ill 
become  any  individual  of  contrary  sentiments  to  shrink  from  stating 
his  convictions,  when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be  by  an  occasion 
like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself.    As  to  the  rest,  I  throw  myself 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  conscious  that  this  work  wiU  call  for  it  ia 
no  small  degree.   Although  I  have  obtained  their  approbation  on  other 
occasions,  yet  it  is  not  without  some  degree  of  diffidence  that  I  iqn 
pear    before    them    on   the    present ;    notwithstanding    the    favor- 
able sentence  which  private  friends  have  passed  upon   my  work. 
Conscious,  however,  that. I  have  used  every  endeavour  to  deserve 
their  approbation,  and  satisfied  that  in  such  case  no  one  makes  his 
appeal  to  their  candor  in  vain,  I  leave  my  cause  in  their  hands,  fully 
assured  that  it  will  meet  with  ail  the  attention  that  it  deserves. 

London,  March  8,  1816. 
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ENGiiSH  SYNONYMES 

EXPLAINED. 


'SO    ABANDON,    OBfiBRT,     FOR*- 
8AKB,    RBLIN(2UISH. 

xlIE  idea  of  leaving  or  separating 
one's  self  from  an  ol^ect  is  common  to 
these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  cir- 
camstances  or  modes  of  leaving.  The 
two  former  are  more  solemn  acts  than 
the  two  latter. 

A  BANDON,*  from  the  French  ahan- 
donner^  is  a  concretion  of  the  words 
donner  d  ban,  to  give  up  to  public 
hbuae.  This  phrase  was  used  m  for- 
mer times  both  in  a  civil  and  religi- 
ous sense;  as  the  ban  of  the  empire' 
for  a  civil  interdict,  and  the  ban  of 
the  "kirk  for  ecclesiastical  excommu- 
nicatioD.  The  former  of  these  prac- 
tices still  continues  under  the  name  of 
outla;wi7.  ^^  abandon  then  is  to  ex- 
pose to  every  misfortune  and  evil 
whkb  results  .from  ;a  formal  and  pub- 
he  denuiMciation;' to  set  out  of^the 
protection  of  law  and  government ;  to 
deny  the  privileges  of  citizenship ;  to 
leave  with  tolenmity,  which  ougnt  to 
be  equivalent,  as  Johnson  observes,  to 
diris  devovere. 

D£S£RT^  in  Latin  desertus,  partiei^ 
pie  oideseroy  that  is,  (2e  privative  and 
uro  to  sow,  signifying  unsown,  un- 
pianted,  cultivated  no  longer.  ■  To  (2e- 
Jerf  then  ia  to  leave  off  cultivating, 
and  as  there  is  something  of  idleness 
and  improvidence  in  ceasing  to  render 
the  soil  productive,  ideas  of  disap- 
probation accompany,  the  word  in  all 
"iii  metaphorical  applications.  He 
who  leaves  off  cultivating  a  ferm 
asually  removes  firom  it;  nence  the 
idea  of  removal  and  blameworthy  re- 
movaly  which  usually  attaches  to  the 
temi. 


FORSAKE,  in  Saxon /orwcan,  it 
compounded  of  the  primitive  for  and 
zake,  seekf  secan,  signifj^ing  to  seek  no 
more,  to  leave  off  seeking  that  which 
has  been  an  object  of  search. 

KELINQUISH,  in  Latin  relin^, 
is  compounded  of  re  or  retro  behmdy 
and  linguo  to  leave,  that  is,  to  leav^ 
what  we  would  fain  take  with  us,  to 
leave  with  reluctance. 

To  abandon  is  totally  to  withdraw 
ourselves  from  an  object;  to  lay  aside 
all  cure  and  concern  for  it;  to  leave 
it  altogether  to  itself:  to  desert  is  to 
withdraw  ourselves  at  certain  times 
when  our  assistance  or  co-operation  is 
required,  or  to  separate  ourselves  from 
that  to  which  we  ought  to  be  attach- 
ed;  to  forsake  is  ta  withdraw  our  re- 
gard for  and  interest  in  an  object,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  it ;  to  relin- 
quish is  to  leave  that  which  has. once 
been  an  object  of  our  pursuit. 

Abandon  and  desert  are  employed 
for  persons  or  things ;  forsake  for  per- 
sons or  places;  relinquish  for  things 
only. 

With  regard  to  persons  these  terms  - 
express  moral  culpability  in  a  progres- 
sive ratio  downwards ;  abandon  qom-. 
prebends  the  violation  of  the  niost 
sacred  ties ;  desert,  a  breach  of  honour 
and  fidelity ;  forsake,  a  rupture  of  the 
social  bond. 

We  abandon  those  who  are  entirely 
dependent  for  protection  and  support; 
they  are  left  in  a  helpless  state  expos- 
ed to  every  danger;  a  child  is  abanf 
doned  by  its  parent;  we  desert  those 
with  whom  we  have  entered  into  coa- 
lition ;  they  are  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources; a  soldier  deserts  his  com- 
rades ;  a  partisan  deserts  his  friends ; 


•  Tiae  Taylor:  »  To  foraOit,  Dfirteet,  desert, abandok** 
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ABANDON. 


ABANDON. 


W6  jOfwnt  tho86  mth  whom  wo  iitcvB 
l>eeD  in  habits  of  intunacy;  th^  «e 
depmed  of  the  pieMores  fUKioaniwrto 
of  flodoty;  a ^man /orialBei  hb  gooh 
pamoos;  alo«er/»fM(ilcef  hambtrMB. 

We  are  bound  by  every  bw  hnman 
and  divine  not  to  aktiiim;  we  are 
.called  upon  by  e¥ery  good  priuppte 
not  to  daerti  we  are  impelled  by 
every  kind  feeling  not  toybivaAe. 

Few  animals  except  ma^.  will  aban- 
4om  their  young  until  they  are  enabled 
to  provide  for  themselves.  Interest, 
which  is  but  too  often  the  only  prin- 
<Sph9  that  brings  men  together,  will 
lead  them  to  dcwi  each  other  in  the 
thne  of  difficulty.  We  are  enjoined  in 
the  sospel  not  to/ar$ahe  the  poor  and 
oeedhr. 

'  When  akmdbfied  by  our  dearest  re- 
lativesy  deterted  by  our  friends,  and 
fanaken  b^  the  wond,  we  have  always 
A  rsKHinse  m  onr  Maker. 


Aflar  Oie  «Mll  sr  aMls,  fliitfl*t  bMevoteMS 
WMeootiMteiSMdMBMMrilarantperaleAi  k« 
9tw  fate  MVwiDUiict  fitpta  Ui  UWe,'«iMl  wm* 

JWwteatBotllasAduit  Mkuioa. 

V(Mk  regard  to  things  (in  whidi 
^^ense  the  word  retiitqvish  is  synony- 
mous) the  character  of  abandomng 
varies  with  the  circumstaoces  and 
motives  of  the  action,  according  to 
which  it  is  either  good^  bad,  or  indif- 
letent;  deserting  is  always  taken  in  an 
nnftvourable  or  bad  sense ;  the  act  of 
ybrsaAin^  is' indifferent;  that  ofreli'fi- 
fuishing  is  prudent  or  imprudent. 

A  captain  may  abandon  his  vessel 
when  he  has  no  means  of  saving  it, 
except  at  the  risk  of  his  life;  but  an 
upright  statesman  will  never  deaert 
his  post  when  hb  country  is  in  danger, 
nor  a  true  soldier  deseri  his  coburs. 
fttrds  will  mostlyybrioAc  their  nests 
when  they  discover  them  to  have  been 
visited,  ^en  often  iniidvertendy  re- 
linquiih  the  furest  prospects  in  order 
to  follow  some  fkvourite  scheme  which 
terminates  in  their  ruin. 
.  Some  persons  abandon  their  prefects 
as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  it  is 
the  oommon  consequence  of  war  dmt 
the  paaoeable  and  .w^  disposed  are 
compelled  to  detert  Uieir  houses  and 


Unirhomea.  Animals  that  afa  fmr- 
soed  by  the  sportman  will  fonaka 
ihmt  lwiUi%  when  they  find  them- 
i^ves  mao^  ipglested.  ,It  is  some- 
.tunes  better  to  raUnfuiih  our  daima 
than  to  contend  ibr  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  peace. 

Kariog  abandoned  all  hopes  of  bet- 
tering t&ir  condition ;  thejr  fonook 
the  ]^ace  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
reiinqui$hed  die  advantages  which 
thev  might  have  obtained  nmn  their 
rank  and  familv. 

Men  who  iiandon  all  pretensions 
to  reputation  will  de$efi  thmr  poat 
when  interest  or  safety  call,  tbem 
aside,  and  relinquiih  the  honours 
which  aittend  steadiness  and  fidelity. 


BSwko  at  tto  iypiMch  of  etfl  Wtn|i  hto 
tfwt,  or  de»ert$  hb  poi^  it  braaded  iritb  cowmiw 


WWb  Imttda^  BbOftin,  tud  wh^  b  enal- 
lort  In  tkt  ««fld,  jyrmke  dM  cb««A,  «•  nmj 
f  ItoiliU  |to  lala  wiAMt  ttt  sMI  cf  fw* 

■«  NM  VoiHiA  «Uk  tto  Mil  vUtti  ttsy 


TO      ABANDON,      RESieN,      RE- 
NOUNCE,    ABDICATE. 

The  idea  of  giving  up  is  common 
to  these  terms,  winch  8ffinificatioQ> 
though  analogous  to  the  ^mer,  Ad- 
mits, however,  of  a  distinction;  as  in 
the  one  case  we  separate  oor^elvea 
ftom  an  oUect,  in  the  odier  we  said 
or  cast  It  from  tis* 

ABANDON,  V.  To  abandon,  desert. 

RESIGN,  fiiom  re  and  stgno,  signi- 
fies to  sign  away  or  back  from  on^s  self. 

RENOUNCE,  in  Latin  remmdo, 
ftom  «MmeMr  to  tell  or  dedare,  is  to 
dMltfre  off  ftom  a  thing. 
'  ABDICATE,  Irfim  dico  to  speak, 
signifies  likewise  totall<^r  cryofffhnB 
tithing. 

We  abandon  and  retign  by  ^ving 
up  to  another;  we  renoMiiee  by  seo£ 
ifigawarftomounelves;  watAtrndan 
d  thing  by  transfinring  our  power  aror 
to  anther;  in  this  manner  a  debtor 
abandons  his  goods  to  his  creditors  t 
we  resifn  a  tmng  by  transferriag  our 
possession  of  it  to  another;  in-tUb 
maanflf  we  reeign  a  nUoe  to  a  firiend : 
we  renannu  a  thing  by  snnply  ceasing 
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ABANDON. 


ABASe. 


t(y  hold  it;  in  «Uft 
mmnce  a  claim  or  a  profeuton.  As 
to  rcTumnce  signified  originally  to  ^v« 
Qp  by  word  of  moath^  and  to  ren^ 
to  give  up  by  sisnature ;  the  Cwaer  it 
consequently  a  kas  fonnal  acticm  than 
thQ  latter;  we  may  renounce  by  im- 
plication; wero^  in  disaottenns; 
we  rcfuamce  tlM  piaatwet  of  the 
werid  when  we  do  not  seek  to  enjoy 
than ;  w«  rin^fii  a  pleasine,  a  profit; 
or  advantage,  of  which  we  eipressly 
give  up  the  enjoyment. 

To  abdicate  is  a  species  of  informal 
resignation.  A  monaixJi  Mticaiei  his 
throne  who  simply  dedaraa  his  wiU 
to  cease  to  reign ;  but  a  minister  re- 
1^^  his  6fioe  b^  ^H^  up  the  setfs 
by  which  he  held  it. 

A  humane  commander  will  not 
Mhandan  a  town  to  the  rapine  of  the 
soldiers.  The  motives  for  rutgna- 
<tpfu  are  various.  Discontent,  di3gast| 
or  the  love  of  repose,  are  the  or^ 
^Mnary  inducements  for  men  to  re- 
%»  honourable  and  lucrative  eiu- 
ployn^nts.  Men  are  not  so  ready  to 
renmtnce  tbe  pleasures  that  are  within 
their  reach,  as  to  seek  afVer  those 
which  are  out  of  their  reach.  The  ah* 
4icatian  of  a  throne  is  ^ot  always  ^n 
act  of  magnanimity,  it  may  frequently 
result  from  caprice  or  necessity. 
;  Chariee  the  ^Vth  abdkaied  hi« 
crowd,  and  his  nunister'  resigned  his 
office  on  the  very  same  day,  ivhen 
both  renounced  the  world  with  its 
allurements  and  its  troubles. 

ne  iMriv  fads  ksMI  «te  fliafhi  *ilt 
TMrtMBploi,  and  dbmndan  to  ibt  99a 
Tkeir  own  abodfl*.  UnnmK, 

U  wmld  fee  a  good  afpeadif  to  •*  the  art  of 
tMag  and  djiag,*'  If  aaj  ooe  woald  write  <*  tke 
titof  gSMte oldi.'*  and  taaah  maa  t»reHgn  . 


B  tobaHMt  ia  tta  auMiif  f3MK 

h  l#  rnmiac«  1^  tad  to  %  jp  tP  4iMfC  lu 

Somni. 
MachipalitoAe  li  d^e  to  thf  Klue  fton  tbcif 
IkToaicd  foeCs,  and  ma^h  Uth  beaa  paid;  for 
•tea  10  tbe  pieKat  bontf  llbaj  aic  lavokod  and 
•iiiirjii 1 1'  ay  ifce  att  rf  wwa»  «Mht  ail  «ha 
w$gt  AeM0«C  Oljpaipna  tera-aithv  ^UHmttd 
iMriMpiv.  0«  iWli  dltpfMiHd  froiii  thaeiwlili 


^tfaat  wWoh  we  have  held  by  «  eertani 
'right ;  but  we  may  refill  or  reneanoe 
that  which  may  be. in frar  possession 
only  by  an  act  of  violence.  A  usurper 
Ctanot  abandon  his  people,  becaaae 
-he  has  no  people  over  whom  he  can 
««ert  a  lawnd  authority;  sttO  le^s  cam 
lie  ahdieaie  a  throne,  because  he  has 
no  .throne  to  abdicate.  The  use  of 
this  word,  therefore,  in  apj^cation  to 
the  late  usurper  of  France  is  obviously 
inoonrect  and  worthy  of  animadver- 
^oa,  lest  the  future  historian  of  our 
times  should  fall  into  the  error  of  ap- 
plying to  8elfk»nstituted  rulen  the 
language  which  exclusively  beloi^  to 
legitimate  sovereigns. 

Of  the  usurper  referred  to  it  may 
be  said,  that  he  resigned  the  supreme 
p6wer,  because  power  may  be  unjustly 
held;  or  that  he  renounced  his  preten* 
Sions  td  the  throne^  because  preten- 
sions may  be  folladous  or  extravagant. 

Abandon  and  resig;n  are  likewise 
used  in  a  re^ective  sense;  the  former 
to  express  an  invohmtary  or  culpable 
action,  the  latter  that  which  is  volun* 
tary  and  proper.  The  soldiers  of 
HannibaL  abandoned  themselves  to 
efleminacy  during  their  winter  quar- 
ters at  Cumft. 


'  We  ubaindom  nothing  but  that  over 

Kich  we  have  had  an  entire  and  law* 
oomn>l$  we  MUeatt  nodnng  but 


>  Itltilevaiiaf  ef«riMAswi^i 

vaiteiK  kfiaMlf  tp  Qvd^  wilL         r*V**yfiMr/nfifi 

TO  ABANPON>  V.   To  gVU€  Up^ 

ABAND099ED,  V.  Prqfltgffie^ 

TV>  ABABK  expresses  the  strongest 
degree  of  setf^iumiliation,  from  the 
French  abaistery  to  bring  down  or 
make  low,  whidi  is  compounded  of 
€tub  intensive  syllable  a  or  od  and 
homer  from  has  low,  in  Latin  hatie 
the  base,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  a 
tohmm.    It  is  at  present  used  prince 

rlly  in  the  Scripture  language,  or  in 
meftapliorical  style,  to  imply  the 
laying  aside  ail  tlie  high  pretensionfl 
which  distinguish  us  from  our  fellow 
creatures,  the  descending  to  a  state 
comparative  low  and  mean. 

To  HUMBLE,  in  French  homHer^ 
fiom  the  Latitt  Aumt /it  huatUe,  and 
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kumui  the  ground,  naturally  nuirlts  a 
prostration  to  the  ground,  and  figura- 
tiv9lj  a  lowering  the  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

According  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity  whoever  ahaseth  himself 
shall  be  exalted,  and  according  to  the 
same  principles  whoever  reflects  on 
his  own  littleness  and  unworthiness 
will  daily  humble  himself  before  his 
Maker. 

To  DEGRADE,in  French  degrader, 
from  the  Latin  gradus  a  step,  signi- 
fies to  bring  a  step  lower;  figuratively, 
to  lowej  in  the  estimation  of  others. 
It  supposes  already  a  state  of  elev»* 
tion  either  in  outward  circumstances 
or  in  public  opinion. 

DISGRACE  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  dis  and  the  noun  grace  or 
favour.  To  disgrace  properly  implies 
to  put  out  of  £eivour,  which  is  always 
attended  more  or  less  with  circum- 
stances of  ignoniiny,  and  reflects  con- 
tempt on  tl^  object. 

DEBASE  is  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  de  and  the  adjective 
base,  signifying  to  make  very  base  or 
low. 

•  The  mcxlestnuura^es  himself  by 
not  insisting  on  the  distinctions  to 
which  he  may  be  iusdy  entitled;  the 
penitent  maa  humbies  mmself  by  con- 
fessing his  errors;  the  man  of  rank 
degrades  himself  by  a  too  familiar 
deportment  with  his  inferiors ;  he  dU- 
f  races  himself  by  his  meannesses  and 
irreeularities^and  debases  his  character 
by  his  vices. 

We  can  never  be  abased  by  abasing 
ourselves,  but  we  may  be  humbled  by 
unseasonable  humiliaiionsy  or  impro- 
per concessions;  we  maybe  degraded 
by  descending  from  our  rank,  and 
disgraced  by  the  exposure  of  our  un- 
worthy actions. 

The  great  and  good  man  may  be 
abased  and  humbUd^  but  never  de^ 
graded  or  disgraced.  His  glory  fol- 
lows liim  in  his  dba$ement  or  humilior 
tion ;  his  greatness  protects  him  from 
degradation,  and  his  virtue  shields 
him  from  disgrace. 

It  is  necessary  to  abase  those  who 
will  exalt  themselves ;  to  humble  those 
who  have  loHy  opinions  of  themselves  ; 
to  degrade  those  who  act  inconsistently 
with  their  rank  and  station;  to  dia* 


grace  those  who  ace  debased  hf  vic» 
and  profligacy, 

"TiB  immorUlltj,  Hii  that  alone 
Amidrt  lifie'ipaliii,  oituevuntt,  enptiaflH, 
The  wol  can  comfort.  Toowet 

Mjioollt  JQitfy  AiMfi»«sd  In  the  dwt.     Rows. 
It  k  TerydMogeonoQs  to  level  the  beet  of 
nuiMnd  with  the  wont,  and  fivr  the  ftmlti  eT 
putioalMB  to  dqrnHiB  the  whole  apedet. 

Tou'dthhik  aolbolt  ilfccrweetfthefonner  re%D, 
Did  not  tome  graTo  exanplea  atlU  lemain. 

POPB. 

The  (leat  masteia  of  eompodtlon  hnow  wry 
well  that  manj  an  elegant  word  become!  Im* 
•  proper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator  when  It  has  heea 
riqrc 


TO    ABASH,     CONFOUND,     CON- 
FU8K. 

ABASH  is  an  intensive  of  abase^ 
signifying  to  abase  thoroughly  in  spirit. 

CONFOUND  and  CONFUSE  are 
derived  from  different  parts  of  the  samo 
Latin  verb  confundo  and  its  participle 
conftmu.,  Confundo  is  compounded 
of  can  and  fundo  to  pour  together.  To 
confound  and  confuse  then  signify  pro- 
perly to  melt  together  or  into  one  mass 
what  ought  to  be  distinct ;  and  figura- 
tively, as  it  is  here  taken,  to  derange 
the  thoughts  in  such  manner  as  that 
they  seem  melted  together. 

Abash  expresses  more  than  con^ 
found,  and  confound  more  than  con- 
fuse. 

Shame  contributes  greatly  to  abash-^ 
ment :  what  is  sudden  and  unaccount^ 
able  serves  to  confound,  bashflilness 
and  a  variety  of  emotions  give  rise  to 
conftision. 

The  haughty  man  is  abashed  when 
he  is  hmnbfed  in  the  eyes  of  others  ; 
th^  wicked  man  is  confounded  when 
his  villainy  is  suddenly  detected;  a 
modest  person  may  be  confused  in  the 
presence  of  his  superiors. 

Abash  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense.  Neither  the  scorn  of  fools,  nor 
the  taunts  of  the  oppressor^  will  abash 
him  who  has  a  conscience  void  of  o^ 
fence  towards  God  and  man.  To  bo 
confounded  is  net  always  the  cons^ 
quence  of  guilt ;  superstition  and  ig- 
norance are  liable  to  be  confounded  by 
extraordinary  phenomena :  and  Provi* 
dence  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  confounti 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by  signs  an4 
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trODders,  hr  above  the  reach  of  human 
tomprehension.  Cor^fusion  is  at  the 
best  an  infirmity  more  or  less  excusa- 
ble accoitfing  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  A  steady  mind  and  a  clear 
head  is  not  easily  confused,  t)ut  per- 
sons of  quick  sensibility  cannot  al- 
ways presenre  a  perfect  collection  of 
thouent  in  trying  situations,  and  those 
who  have  any  consciousness  of  guilt, 
that  are  not  very  hardened,  wiU  be  soon 
thrown  into  confiahn  by  close  inter- 
rogatories. 

If  Peter  wis  m  mbaaked  vAm  Chriit  gavB 
Um  a  look  after  hit  denial ;  ff  there  was  w 
sncb  dread  In  hh  looks  when  he  was  a  prisoner; 
how  DNcii  greater  will  It  be  when  be  sits  as  a 
J«4ga.  Sovnb 

Alas !  I  am  afMd  tbey  have  awaked, 
ABd*lisBotdine;  tb>attenpt,aad  not  the  deed, 
Cei|/tefuit  as!  gaAKSFffiay. 

The  Tarioasevlls  of  disease  aad  poterij,  paia 
aad  sorrow,  are  flneqaentlj  derived  flron  olhen; 
but  ^vne  aad  eoi(/Wfon  are  supposed  to  pro- 
ceet  ftooB  oanrives,  and  to  be  Ineaned  oiiliy  bj  the 
Mlwa^act^hlcii  th^  Putm,   Bam 


flPO  ABATE,   liESSEN,    DIMINISH, 
DECK BASE. 

ABATE,  from  the  French  abattre, 
signified  originally  to  beat  dowi^  in  the 
active  sense;  to  come  down^  in  the 
neuter  sense. 

DEVnNISH,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
written  minith,  from  the  Latin  dimi- 
nuOf  and  minuo  to  lessen,  and  minut 
leas,  expresses,  like  the  verb  LESSEN, 
the  sense  of  either  making  less  or  be- 
coming less. 

DECREASE  is  compounded  of  the 
privadve  dfi  and  crease,  in  Latin 
cresc0  to  prow,  signifying  to  grow  less. 

The  ijBt  three  are  used  transitively 
or  intransitively;  the  latter  only  in- 
transitively. 

Abate  respects  the  vigour  of  action; 
a  peraon's  fever  is  abated  or  abates;  the 
violence  of  the  storm  abates;  pain 
and  aoger  abate, 

LesMtn  and  tUminish  are  both  ap- 

eed  to  size,  quantity,  and  number; 
t  the  former  mostly  in  the  sroper 
and  familiar  sense,  the  latter  m  the 
figurative  and  higher  acceptation. 
Toe  size  of  a  room  or  garden  is  le*- 
sened.  The  credit  and  respectability 
of  a  person  is  diminished. 

Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  abate 
the  ardour  of  youth  as  grief  and  dis- 
BpfKuntment.    An  evil  may  be  /^i- 


untd  when  it  cannot  be  removed  by 
the  applicarion  of  remedies.  Nothing 
diminishes  the  lustre  of  great  deeds 
more  than  cruelty. 

The  passion  of  an  angry  man  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  abate  before  any 
appeal  is  made  to  his  understanding, 
we  may  lessen  the  number  of  our  evils 
by  not  dwelling  upon  them. 

Objects  apparently  diminish  ac^ 
cording  to  the  distance  from  which 
they  are  observed. 

^  To  decrease  is  to  diminish  for  a 
continuance  ;  a  retreating  army  vriB 
decrease  rapidly  when,  exposed  to  all 
the  privations  and  hardships  attendant 
on  iorced  marches,  it  is  compelled  to 
fight  for  its  safety.  Some  thmgs  de^ 
crease  so  gradually  that  it  is  some 
time  before  they  are  observed  to  be 
diminished, 

■  In  the  abstract  sense  the  word  les» 
^ning  is  mostly  supplied  by  diminu- 
tion. It  will  be  no  abatement  of  sor- 
row to  a  generous  mind  to  know  that 
the  diminution  of  evil  tu  itself  has 
been  produced  by  the  abridgement  of 
good  to  another.  ' 

II7  woader  abated^  when  upon  looklof  areand 
me,  1  saw  most  ef  them  attentive  to  three 
Sjieat  dothed  like  (oddenes,  aad  disthicaidied 
bj  the  aaittBa  ef  Slotb,  lgBoniic0»  aad  Pleasare. 


Tall  J  was  tie  flrst  who  ^baarted 
ship  inpcores  happiness  and  ffl«tM  aOMor* 


He  sooght  ftcsh  foantalos  in  a  foreipi  soil ; 
The  pleasare  lessened  the  attending  toil. 


If  Parthenksa  can  now  peeuss  her  own  mind, 
aadtUakasMttleorherbeaatyas  she  ought  te 
have  done  when  she  had  it,  then  wtti  be  n^ 
great  Mmitmnitn  of  her  charms. 


Direct  ear  ooarse  to  seme  leUeving  shore. 
Fa&oomsb. 

TO  ABATB^  t/«  To  sultide^ 
ABBREVIATION,  V.  Contracted. 
TO  ASDiGATS,  V.  To  obondon. 

TO  ABDICATE,  DESERT. 

The  celebrated  speech  of  Lord  So- 
mers  in  1788  on  King  James's  vaca- 
ting the  throne  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Tay* 
lor  as  a  '*  model  of  synonymic  chscri^ 
niination ; ''  but  thoufh  I  have  admitted 
it  as  a  happy  elucidation  of  two  imr 
portant  words;  yet  lam  not  inclined  to 
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^link  that  they  come  siiflSdently  close 
iia  signification  to  render  any  com- 
pariaon  necessary. 

<<  What  is  appointed  me  to  speak 
.to  is  your  Lordships'  first  amendment 
bv  wluch  the  wonl  abdicated  in  the 
Commons'  vote  is  changed  into  the 
word  des$rt€df  and  I  am  to  acquaint 
your  Lordships  what  some  of  the 
grounds  4ure  that  induced  the  Commons 
to  insist  on  the  word  uMif^edf  and  not 
to  agree  to  your  amendment. 
.  "  The  first  reason  your  Lordships 
ftfe  pleased  to  deliver  R>r  your  chang- 
ing tne  word  is,  that  the  word  abdkutlM 
Tour  Lordships  do  not  find  is  a, word 
linown  to  the  common  law  of  Ei^land, 
imd  therefore  ought  not  to  be  used. 
The  next  is  that  the  common  appli- 
cation of  the  word  amounts  to  a  vo- 
luntary express  renunciatioui  which  is 
pot  in  this  oase^  nor  will  fi>llow  ^m 
the  premises. 

**  My  Lords,  as  to  the  first  of  these 
reasons,  if  it  be  an  objection  that  the 
woKdcbdiaOedimih  not  aknown  sense 
in  the  common  law  of  England,  there 
is  the  same  objection  against  the  word 
daeri^.  so  that  your' Lordships'  first 
reason  patn  the  same  force  agginst 
your  own  amendment,  as  against  the 
term  used  by  the  Coinmoiis. 

*^  The  words  are  both  Latin  words, 
md  used  m  toe  foeit  atitnors^  and 
both  of  a  known  signification;  their 
Ineaning  is  very  well  understood,  though 
it  be  true  their  meanins is  not  thesame. 
The  word  abdicate  doth  i^aturally'and 
properly  signify,  entirely  to  renounce, 
throw  off,  disown,  relinquish  any 
tiling  or  person,  so  as  lakave  no  fiir*. 
tliet  to  do  wiui  it^  9nd  tntttwIieiliMr  it 
ws  done  by  vxpN^s^  words  or  m  wnong 
(which  is  the  sense  your  Lordships  put 
upon  it  and  ^hich  is  properly  caUed 
resignation'  or  cession),  or  by  doing 
such  aflCB  as  are  iuoolisistenlt  t^th  the 
holding  and  retmning  of  the  thing, 
which  theComfn<ms  take  to  be  the 
present  cas^,  and  theiefere-  asake 
choice  of  the  word  ahdicate,  as  that 
ti^ich-tiK^tfaoQg^didabovv  allothers 
express  uiat  meaning.  And  iii  this 
titter  90ose  it  is  taken  by  others;  and 
liiat  this  is  the  true  signification  of  the 
l»ord'I  sfaaH  show  your  Lordships  out  • 
dT  xtx^  best  btMAors. 

*  The  ftm  I  shall  inemion  is  <Sror 
iStts,  De  Jiire  Belli  ct  Pads,  1.  d,  c,  4; 


§  4.  Venit  enim  hoc  non  ex  jure ;  dvi* 
fi,  sed  ex  jure  natural],  quo  quisque 
suum  potest  ahdicare^  et  ex  naturali 

Snesumptione,  quft  vduisse  quis  cre^ 
itiir  quod  sumcienter  si^ficavit. 
And  then  he  goes  on :  recusari  haere* 
ditas,.n|n  tantum  verbis  sed  etiam  re^ 
potest,  Vt  quovis  indido  voluntalia. 
.**  Another  instance  which  I  shall 
mention,  to  show  that  finr  abdUating  a 
thing  it  is  sufficient  to  do  an  act  which 
is  inconsistent  with  retaining  it,  thougli  - 
there  be  nothins  of  express  ronunci- 
ation,  is  out  of  Calvin's  Lexicon  Juri- 
<fiCum,  tthere  he  says,  generum  abdi^ 
ca^  c^ui  sponsam  repudiat.  Here  is  aa 
a6c2tc«tf  urn  without  express  words,  but 
is  by  doing  such  an  aot  as  doth  snlB* 
dendy  signify  his  purpoee. 

**  The  next  aothor  I  shall  quote  ia 
BrissoniuB,  De  Veiborum  Sigmficatt- 
one,  who  Imth  this  passage :  Homo  liber 
qui  seipsum  vendit  oMicat  se  statu 
suo.''  loat  is,  he  who  sells  himself  hath 
thereby  done  suc^  an  act  as  oannoC 
consist  with  his  fonner  state  of  free- 
dom^ and  is  thereby  said  properiy  ae 
abdicatse  st^tu  euo. 

<'  Budseus  in  his  Commentaiies, 
Ad  Legem  Secundain  de  OHgine  Juris, 
expounds  the  words  in  the  same  sense. 
Avdicare  se  magistratu  est  idem  quod 
abire  penitus  magistratu.  He  that 
eoes  out  of  his  office  of  magistracy, 
let  it  be  in  what  manner  he  will,  has 
abdicated  the  magistracy. 

"  And  Grotius,  in  his  book  de  Jure 
Belli  etPads,  Y.  1,  c.  4,  §  9,  seems  to 
exjwund  the  word  abtUcaf'e  by  mani- 
feste  hahere  pro  deretUto;  mat  'is, 
he  who  hath  abdicated  any  thing  hath 
BO  far  relinquished  it,  that  he  hath  no 
Hght  of  return  to  it.  And  that  is  the 
sense  the  Commonts  put  upon  the 
word.  It  is  an  entire  alienation  of 
the  thing  abdicated,  and  lo  stands  in 
opposition  to  dicare.  '  Dieat  qui  pro- 
pnam  aliquot  fadat,  dMicai^  qui  alie- 
nat ;  so  sa^  Pralejus  in  his  Lexicon 
Juris,  tt  IS  therefore  insisted  on  aa 
the  proper  word  by  the  Commons. 

**  Bat.  the  word  deteried  (which  is 
the  ^ord  used  in  the  amendment  made 
by  your  Lordships)  hath  not  only  A 
Very  dotibtfui  signification,  but  in  the 
csommon  acceptance  both  of  the  dvil 
and  canon  law,  doth  signify  only  a 
bare  withdrawing,  a  temporary  quit^* 
ting  of  a  tfamg,    and   neglect  ool  jr« 
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mflidi  hrnkk  tib«  pMtjr  at  Mbttty  of 
^atomiog  to  it  agam.  Iknttum  pto 
HfglwtQ^  Myt  8|pigBfiiit  in  hm  Leadooii. 
Jwt  tw  diffmDoo  botiiMD  dctttcrc 
mtdidcrtlingmtn  is  «ipnitlj  laid  down 
by  Bartolu8  on  the  8tfi  lawof  tbe  Sttk 
title  of  the  11th  book  of  the  C66e, 
aad  Us  words  aore  these:  NoU  dili- 
genter  ex  haclegey  qnod  aliod  est  agrom 
iaererej  aliud  dereUmquere^  qui  ei^ 
dertlmfuit  ipsum  ez  jieoitentilk  noQ 
revocare,  sea  qui  deserii,  intia  bien- 
juum  DOCast. 

.  **  Wherabyit  appearsy  myLonls, 
that  is  called  dfiariiaii,  which  is  tem- 
porary and  raliofable;  that  is  cailed 
derdKium,  where  there  is  no  power 
or  nsnt  to  retnm. 


>  in  die  best  Latin  authors,  and  in 
'die  dvil  low/ieterere  earcrcitiMi  is  used 
to  sipiiArsoklian  leaving  their  ooloqn; 
Imd  in  toe  canon  law  to  deiert  a  bttie- 
fioe  signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a 


«  In  hoth  CM6S  the  pttty  bath  not 
iRdy  a  jo^  of  nstoniingy  but  is  bound 
to  return  again;  whichr  aty  Lords,  as 
the  Coaunoos  do  not  take  to  be  the 
pwamt  case,  so. they  caroot  think 
Ihat  yo«r  Lordships  do,  beeavse  it  is 
aKpnssly  said*  in  one  of  yoar  reasons 
nyen  in  ddenceof  the  last  amendmeol^ 
Uwt  yoor  Lordships  havte  been  and  are 
wiOis^  to  secnre  the  nation  against 
tho  return  of  King  JaineBy  which  your 
Lordships  would  ngit  in  jnstiGe  do,  if 
y«sdid  look  upom  it  to  be  no  mora 
than  a  nsdigsDt  withdrawing^  wluch 
laavetb  «  fibertY  to  the  party  t»  mturn. 

**  For  mbaOs  raasons»  my  Lords, 
the  Commons  cannot  agree  tothe  fot 
MModinsnt,  to  insert  the  word  dcMr<- 
td  instead  of  mUicat€d;  beaaiMO  ii 
doth  not  in  an^r  sort  coma  up  to  their 
ssnsa  of  the  ming,  so  tfaenr  apprehend, 
Mstlmocvmchyoar  Lordshtps' saswi* 
ii«as  itisenMmsadiayonr  reasons, 
wiwwat  they  look  npoA  the  word  ab- 
dkmimi  to  exprem  properly  what  is 
to  be  inferred  from  that  part  of  the 
.  to  whidb  your  Lordships  have 
vis.  'iWKing  JaaMs  U. 
about  to  sabvsrt  the  ooost»* 
fld  byfataakiag  the  origiaad 
bet^Hsaa  king  and  people^ 
aadbyviolaiaytbe.fnndamaotal  laws, 
and  withdrawmg  hiinself  out  of  the 
l^ingilaii^  bach  tharsby  rsnounosd  to 
ban  king  aeooidiag.to  the 
5 


f  By  avotHng  to  govern  Moord 
cording  to  ai  despmc  power  tmknown 
'to  the  constitution  imd  inconsistent 
therewith,  he  ^ath  renounced  to  b^  a 
king  aoeording  to  the  law;  such  n 
king  as  be  swore  to  be  at  the  co»on»- 
tion;  sndi  a  king  to  wbom  the  dfegfr- 
ance  oftok  Englisn  subject  is  due ;  aiid 
hatii  set  up  anoUibr  kind  of  dominiOD, 
which  is  to  all  intents  an  a^ico^ton 
or  abandoning  of  his  legal  title,  as 
folly  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  exprte 
words. 

'*  And,  my  Lords,  for  these  roaions 
the  Commons  do  insist  upon  the  word 
abdicai€df  and  cannot  agree  to  the 
word  4^Mrt€d,'* 

Without  all  this  leaned  vaiboaity  it 
will  be  obvious  to  every  person  mat 
the  two  words  aia  widely  distinct  fiom 
each  other;  o^dicehoe  being  a  pure 
#ct  of  discretion  Ifar  which  a  man  is 
answerable  to  himself  oalv;  biitdairf^ 
tim .  an  act  which  involves  owm  or 
less  a  breach  of  mord  obligation.     • 

ABKTTOR,    ACCBS9ARY,    ACOOM- 
PLICZ* 

ABETTOR,  or  one  that  abets,  givo 
aid  and  enoourapment  by  counsel, 
promises,  or  rewards.  Am  ACC£^ 
£ARY,  or  one  added  and  aoiexed^ 
takes  an  active  though  soboidiDaia 
fMut  An  ACCOMPUCE,  from  the 
word  ocooN^iitA,  implies  the  prinoipai 
in  any  plot,  who  takes  a  leacbng  part 
4md  bringB  it  to  pei^Kstion. 

Abetton  propose^  accaMMrUt  as^ 
aist,  occiMaplwsi  execute. 

TIm  ^kettot  and  mccmutry,  or  the 
mhehotmad  tKcmiflfce,  may  be  one 
mid  the  same  person.;  but  not  so  the 
affffifsry  and  accowpftcc. 

Inaveiy grand  schema  there  must 
be  abettoTM  to  set  it  on  foot,  ocpwrnri'st 
to  co-operate,  and  ocesa^piieet  to  put  it 
into  oxecatien.  In  the  gunpowder  plot 
thens  were  many  secret  abettmtf  some 
noblemen  who  woe  ccceoaric^  and 
Guy  Fawkes  the  principal  occoaq^fiee. 

I  ipeak  tirii  wMh  u  eje  lo  tkom  enifl  tmU 
tBOiCi  wMek  Btea  of  911  lUet  we  «pc  to  fife  tht 
dbaaukm  of  tko«  vke  do  not  wgnt  wttk  Umhu 
Hmt  flMMf  am  ^  kmmt  mie  mpatBd  fefsMte 
«Moqaj  ud  mfnuki  XImm  ttenioM  vko 
■le  cHtertht  iMtrameitt  er  oMtoiv  to  loeb  i»» 
fiml  dadi^Gi  ougkc  to  to  looked  epM  m  por^ 
BMBoTivlliloB  tora)»p«rt  ttdt 
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ABHOE. 


ABIDE. 


W^we  Urn  FtmA  oU^ift  U  VmA  m  m 
,pafC  of  tiwir  toBCM  boTomwa  cm  kaow  tk«y  SKt 
.conqoered  ?  Tk^  most  be  made  aece$mriea  to 
their  own  dhgnce,  ea  the  Biitoas  were  formerly 
■o  «fttt<!ta]|7  vrooicht  in  the  cmtaia  of  the 
Bmuui  theetiw,  dnt  they  nened  to  itMt  it  «p 
to  Older  to  fife  the  epcetaion  ■■  oppoituilgr  ef 
.■oeiaf  their  own  deflset  oelehvated  on  the  itofe. 

Asouov. 
EKber  he  picks  a  pmree^  or  robe  a  liouae» 
Or  is  accomplice  with  some  knarish  gasf. 


TO    ABHOR,   .D£T£ST,      ABOMI- 
NATE,  LOATH. 

These  teran  equally  denote  a  sen- 
timent  of  aversion. 

ABHOR,  in  Latin  ahharreo,  com^ 
pounded  of  ab  from  and  k&rreo  to 
Btiflfen  with  horror^  signifies  to  start 
^m'with  a  strong  emotion  of  horror. 
•  DETEST,  in  Latin  dettsiar,  com- 
pomded  of  de  from  or  against  and 
tester  to  bear  witness,  signifies  to 
condemn  with  indignation. 
-  ABOMINATE,  in  Latin  ah&mna- 
<Mi,'participleofa6oiiUfM)r,  oompoundidd 
of  ab  from  or  ag^st  and  onUnor  to 
wish  ill  luck,  signifies  to  hold  in  reli- 
gious abhorrence,  to  detest  in  the  high- 
est possible  degree. 
.  •  LOATH,  in  Saxon  lathen,  may  pos* 
aiUy  be  a  variation  of  load,  in  the  sense 
of  overload,  becauiaa  it  expresses  the 
jmusea  which  commonly  attends  an 
oterioaded  stomach.  In  the  moral 
aw^ptioD  it  is  a  strong  figure  of  speech 
to  mark  the  abhorrence  and  disgust 
which  the  sight  of  ofeosive  objects 
piodnoes. 

What  we  abhor  is  repugnant  to  our 
moral  fiMliogs ;  what  we  ileteie  oontrar 
diets*  our  moral  principle;-  what  we 
abominate  does  -equal  violence  to  our 
religious  and  moral  sentiments ;  what 
We  loath  acts  upon  us  physically  and 
mentally.* 

Inhumanity  and  cruelty  are  objects 
of  abhorrence ;  crimes  and  injustice  of 
deteetation  ;  impiety  and  pro&uty  of 
aftofBifia^ion ;  enormous  ofi^nders  of 
loathing.  . 

The  tender  mind  will  abhor  what  is 
base  and  atrocious ;  the  rigid  moralist 
will  dete$t  every  violent  infringement 
on  therigfatsofhis  fellow  creatures;  the 
conscientious  man  will  abominate  every 
breach  of  the  divine  law.  The  ago- 
nized mind  loath$  the  sight  of  every 
object  which  recalls  to  its  recollection 
|he  subject  of  its  distress. 


ThB  itecte  Locretia'  ahkorred  th* 
poUuIMm  to  which  she  had  been  ex- 
posed; and  would  have  loathed  the 
sight  oi  the  atrocioos  [>erpetrator. 
Brutus  detetted  the  oppression  and  the 
oppressor. 

TheliethatflattmI«MertheMeel.    Ctmwmu 
Thiithtatef  UadndUood  ^reew^Moee. 

Drnvunr* 

Tbepaaiionthatisacftad  in  tke  fUble  of  th» 
Sick  Kite,  is  eerrar  ;  Uw  oluect  of  which  h  the 
despair  of  him  wio  perceives  himself  to  be  djin^» 
aad  has  reason  to  fear  that  his  very  prajer  is  an 


Ilevolvin|;ia  his  mbd  the  s 
He  lonpto  Ay,  an4  lo«|Chsthe  c 


Drnvnaaw 


TO   ABIDE,     SOJOURN,     DWELL, 
RESIDE,    INHABIT. 

ABIDE,  in  Saxon  ahUant  old  Gen- 
man  ieti(0ii,  comes  from  the  Arabic  or 
'  Persian  but^  or  M,  to  pass  the  ni^M| 
that  is,  to  make  a  paitial  stay. 

SOJOURN,  in  French  eefournet^ 
from  tub  and  diiimut  in  the  day  time^ 
signifies  to  pass  the  dav,  that  is,  a 
certain  portion  of  one's  tiaie  in  a 
place. 

DWELL,  fitmi  the  Danish  dwelger 
to  abide  and  the  Saxon  dwelian,  Dutdi 
daalen  to  wander,  conveys  the  idea  of 
a  moveable  habitation,  such  as  was  the 
practice  of  livine  fi>rmeriy  in  tents. 
At  present  it  im[Mies  a  perpetual  stay, 
which  is  expreraed  in  common  dis- 
course by  the  word  live,  for  passing 
one's  life. 

RESIDE,  from  the  Latin  re  and 
$ideo  to  sit  down,  conveys  the  full  idea 
of  a  settlement. 

INHABIT,  from  the  Latin  hMto,  a 
frequentative  of  habeoy  signifies  to  have 
or  occupy  for  a  permanency.  ^ 
'  The  length  of  stay  implied  in  these 
terms  is  marked  by  a  certain  grada- 
tion. 

'  Abide  denotes  the  shortest  stay; 
to  iofoum  is  of  longer  continuance ; 
dwell  comprehends  the  idea  of  perpe- 
tuity, but  reside  and  inhabit  are  par- 
tial and  local ;  we  dwell  only  in  one 
spot,  bat  we  may  reside  at  or  inhabit 


wovds  have  likewise  a  refe« 
TQpice  to  the  state  of  society,  ' 
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ABILITY. 


ABILITY. 


"^  ^(ideand<90ttniTe1at»  more  pro* 
periy  to  tl^  wanderine  habite  of  men 
m  a  primitive  state  of  society. 

Dwell,  as  implying  a  stay  under 
a  cover^  is  nnivenal  in  its-  applica- 
tion ;  for  we  may  cboell  either  in*  a 
palace,  a  house,  a  cottage,  or  any 
shelter. 

Live;  retide,-  and  inhahUf  are  con- 
fined to  a  civilized  state  of  society; 
die  former  applying  to  the-  abodes  of 
the  inferior  orders :  the  latter  to  those 
of  the  higher  classes.  The  word  tV 
^bii  is  never  used  but  in  ooimeneB 
with  the  place  inhabited. 

The  £asCem»  abode  with  each  other, 
eefcmmed  in  a  country,  and  dwelt  in 
tents. 

The  Angels  abode  with  Lot  that 
nig^t.  Abram  $pjimmed  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.  The  Israelites  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Goshen. 

Savage  either  dnell  in  the  cavities 
whidi  nature  has  formed  for  th^m,  or 
in  some  rude  structure  erected  for  a 
temporary  purpose ;  but  as  men  ibp 
crease  in  cultivation  they  build  places 
for  themselves  which  they  ban  inhab^. 
Hie  poor  have  their  cottages  in  which 
they  can  /i«e;  the  weidthy  provide 
themselves  with  superb  biuldmgs  in 
vrhich  theyremie. 

FSronthotnttotlielaiC  of  mw*k  t^bode  •■ 
«fth,  the  diMipttiie  wort  oever  bo  lolozod  of 
Surdfaic  the  hflut  from  the  domhiloa  of  passioo. 

Blaxx, 

■ily  tbebrtelttea*«^ottr*i«fV  in  Knrpf,  God 
made  way  fat  tbeir  bottdoge  there,  and  their 
hoadaice  for  « lEiorloao  dellvenaee  throof h  thooe 
ftod^lioao  MolihiiottaM  of  the  dliloe  power. 

Booifl, 

Baw  Ami  Bjilcht!  Hv ftiOhor eoanot  heu 

thoo; 
Fly  with  thy  iarafliy  to  Mme  daih  cell. 
Where  oa  the  oonineiofeteroal  night, 

^caia  wid  aiiKnInh  dwell. 


to    V^flMOO  WQf  dMPftflnOHy   I 

wan  led  hy  ay  eril  fonlm  to  a  eoovonieDt  hooe 
la  the  rtrcet  when  the  aoblll^  revide.  Joansoiu 
By  good  eonpony,  io  Che  place  which  I  hate 
Che  nrirfDrtue  toffiA«MC,  we  aadenCaad  not  al- 
ways Chooe  ftem  whom  good  can  he  leaned. 


ABILITT,    CAPACITY. 

ABILITY,  in  French  Aa^i7i<«,  Latin 
kmUlifatf  comes  from  able^  habile^ 
Ubilkf  and  kahea  ta  bave^  because 


poMenionf  and  power  ate  insepara- 

CAPACITY,  in  French  capadti^ 
Latin  capacitat,  from  iMpax  and  capia 
to  receive,  marks  the  abstract  quality 
•  of  being  Me  to  receive  or  hold. 

Ability  is  to  capacity  as  the  gentts' 
to  the  species.  Ability  comprehends 
the  power  of  doing  in  general,  with* 
out  specifying  the  quality  or  degree; 
capacity  is  a  particular  kind  of^abi^ 
lity. 

Ability  may  be  either  physical  or 
mental,  capacity  ii  mental  only. 

Ability  respects  action,  capacity  in- 
spects tnouffht.  Ability  always  sup- 
pMDses  something  able  to  be  done ;  cA- 
pacity  is  a  mental  -  endowment  and 
always  supposes  something  ready  to 
receive  or  hold.  Hence  we  say  an 
oft/e conunander;  enable  statesman; 
a  man  of  a  capaciaut  mind ;  a  great 
capacity  of  thought. 

AbiSiy  is  no  wise  limited  in  its 
extent,  it  may  be  small  or  great;  ca- 
pacity of  itself  always  implies  a  posi* 
tive  and  superior  degree  of  power, 
although  it  may  be  luodified  by  epi- 
thets to  denote  different  degrees;  a 
boy  of'  capacity  will  have  the  advan* 
tage  over  his  schoolfeUows,  particu- 
larly  if  he  be  classed  with  those  of  a 
dull  capacity. 

A  person  may  be  able  to  write  a 
letter  who  is  not  capable  of  writing  a 
book. 

Abilities^  when  used  in  the  plural 
only,  is  confined  to  the  signification  of 
mental  endowments,  and  comprehends 
<he  operations  of  thought  in  general ; 
capacity  on  the  other  hand  is  that 
peculiar  endowment,  that  enlargement 
of  understanding,  that  exalts  the  pos- 
sessor above  the  rest  of  mankind* 

Many  men  have  the  abilities  for 
managing  the  concerns  of  others,  who 
would  not  have  the  capacity  for  coo- 
ducting  a  concern  of  their  own. 

We  should  not  judge  highly  of  that 
man's  abilities  who  could  only  mar  the 
pl|ns  of  otben^  but  had  no  capacity 
for  conceiving  and  proposing  any  thing 
better  in  their  stead, 

Mr.  Taylor*  has  attempted  to  ilr .  - 
lustrate  these  terms  by  drawing  a  pa- 
rallel between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke ; 
but  I  conceive  that  whatever  might 
be  the  abilities  of  either  as  a  leader  of 


•vide  "Ahfltty* capacity/ 
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ABJURS. 


oppoutiony  tbey  hibd  DO  pretflMiOM  ^ 

be  disdnguished  for  capacihf.    That 
peculiar  taieiitwhidi  they  both  employ- 
ed for  the  greater  pert  of  thmr  Ittee 
in  scanmng  eud  oeosuriD^  the  meManf 
of  ministers  is  veiy  distinct  from  tbat 
power  which  is  requisite  togmdethe 
behn  of  a  state.    A  vivid  imagiBalaoD, 
a  retentive  memory,  ea  exubenoit  flow 
of  langauBey  are  dbilkie$  which  may  bo 
soocessfoUy  employed  in    attracting 
popular  I4>idau8ey  bat  that  capadtjf 
which  embraces  a  qQestioii  in  all. its 
bearingSy  which  surveys  with  a  discri^- 
yiimiang  eye  the  raised  multitude  of 
objects  that  demand  attention;  which 
is  accompanied  with  coolness  in  re- 
flectingi     readiness     in    combinini;, 
quickness  in  inventing  firmness  m 
deciding^  promptitude  m  actioo,  and 
penetration  in  disoeming,  that  is  the 
capacity  to  direct  a  state,  winch  is 
the   gift  of  but  few.    Among    thb 
nomMr  we  have  no  reason  to  reckon 
either  Me.  Fok  or  Mr.  Burke;  while 
on  the  odier  hand  their  great  rival 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  most  arduous  and 
tryine  situation,  gave  decbive  prooft 
that  ne  was  an  able  minister  with  a 
capaciaui  mind.    Mr.  Fox  therefore 
hadabUityi  Mr.  Pitt  had  ci^Mictfy. 

TiKMSh  «  nui  Km  aot  tlw  oNUMm  to  dlrti*. 
ffQbh  htaMdf  in  tb«  iB««t  ditetag  puto  sT  « 
grett  ehineter,  ke  turn  tm^Uij  tiM  efl9cc%  of 

tefof  jut,  lUtfaftily  noda^  and  tampente. 


I  look  «poB  u  Me  itataniu  cfst  of  iMutnea 
like  a  bofB  wkale,  that  wlU  eodoaironT  to  over- 
timi  the  lUp  waim  ho  haa  aa  onifCy  oaric  to 
rl^yvtth.  tau. 

Tbaottteotb  tos  My  for  oog  na|ieeHy>  vhoi 
we  woald  compwhaad  tin  liwawfriBaoo  of  a 
world.  Aaaoom 

Sir  Ffwwia  Baooo^  mpm,t^  loeaid  to  fcava 
gnsped  all  tbat  was  rtf  eakd  to  hooka  befonr. 

Bmsbem, 

ABtLirry  V.  Dexlerihf. 
ABILITY,  V*  Faculiy. 
ABjBCT,  V.  Law, 

to  ABJURB,  RBCAMT,  RETRACT, 
REVOKE,  RECAIX. 
ABJURE,  in  Latm  abjuro,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  ab  and  juro 
to  swear,  si^ifying  to  swear  to.  the 
contrary  or  nve  up  with  an  oath. 
•  RECANT,  in  Latin  recan^o^  is  oom^ 
pounded  of  Uie  privative  r^  and  canto 


OBJURE. 

jto  tti^or  dedare,  sigpifyii^  to  uasayt 
to  contradict  by  a  counter  decian^ 
uon.      • 

RETRACT,  in  Latin  retractm^  par^ 
ticipLe  of  rdrahOj  is  compounded  of  r€ 
badL  and  trako  to  draw,  signifying  to 
|tjraw.back  what  has  been  let  eo. 

REVOKE  and  RECAIX  have  the 
same  original  sense  as  recant,  with  this 
difierence  only,  that  the  word  caU^ 
whidi  is  eKpreued  also  by  vokCf  or  ia 
Latin  voca,  implies  an  action  more 
suited  to  a  multitude  dian  the  word 
canto  to  sing,  which  may  pass  in  soli- 
tude. 

We  iB^'ure  a  religion,  we  recant  a 
doctrine,  we  retract  a  promise,  we 
revoke  a  command,  we  recall  an  exr 
presskm. 

What  has  been  solemnly  professed 
is  lenoonced  by  dl^uratumj  what  baa 
been  publicly  maintained  as  a  settled 
pdiht  of  bdief  is  given  up  by  recoti^- 
i»f ;  what  has  been  ple<^;ed  so  as  to 
gpun  credit  is  contradicted  by  retract^ 
ings  what  has  been  pronooiM^ed  by  aa 
act  of  authority  is  rendered  null  hj 
revocation;  what  has  been mis-spokcm 
through  inadvertence  or  mistake  is 
rectified  by  recalling  the  words. 

Although  Archloshop  Cranmer  r^ 
canted  the  principles  of  the  reformer 
tion,  yet  he  soon  after  recalled  his 
words,  and  died  boldlv  for  his  foith* 

Heniythe  IVth  of  France  aJbjured 
Calvinism,  but  he  did  not  retract  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Calrimsts  of  his  protection.  Louis  the 
XlVth  drove  many  of  his  best  subjects 
from  France  by  re«o/c4fig  the  edict  of 
Nantes. 

Literest  but  too  often  leads  men  to 

abjure  their  faith;  the  fear  of  shame 

it  leads  them  to  recant 


theur  opinions ;  the  want  of  principle 
dictates  the  retracting  of  one's  pro- 
mise ;  instability  is  the  ordinary  cause 
for  revoking  decrees ;  a  love  of  pre- 
dsion  commonly  induces  a  speako-  or 
writer  to  recall  a  false  expression. 
Tbo  pontlir  saw  Brttainla^k  goldeo  fteece, 
Onee  all  his  own,  Inveat  b«  worthier  aanal 
Her  f crAanC  valleja»  and  her  fcrtile  plalna. 
Yellow  with  graia,  o^Mre  h|i  batcAil  awagr. 


.  A  friM  tatiM  OQf ht  to  he  recMifetf  Obc  the 
aaka  of  Mai  whaae  vepaUtlaa  may  be  kgarvd. 


Whea  any  etikalar  wlllcoaflBa*  ae  that  tfaaas 
were  M0c  ud  malirtoaa  talaa  aiaiast  Soeratai^ 
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ABOLISH. 


ABOLISflL 


rf 


i«aif«inMt«ii««4iti«thcii.««<«ta*ito     Dm^b,  bonds,  oUigatkHM»^Mbli»  lu. 


«T1s  d«M»  UMl  •loee  nil  dona  tb  past  rraflll, 
.^^  rfM0  nh  piit  radRll  BMNt  be  roigpCteau 

TO    ABOLI8II9    ABEOGATK,     B^ 
PSAjL,  &VyOK£»  ANNUL,  CAN- 
-     CEIm 

ABOIiSH^k  FrandiaMJr,  Lfttiii 
miokOf  18  qompounded  of  ah  and  aleo 
to  lose  the  smell,  tigufyiiig  to  lose 
eTCfT  trace  of  fonner  existence. 

A!ratOGATE»  in  French  ofrro^er, 
Latin  ahrogatui^  participle  of  ahriga, 
compoonded  of  ab  and  ro^o  to  tSk, 
fl^g^nffiiigto  ask  avray^  or  to  ask  that 
m  dm^sB^y  Ise  done  away ;  in  allosifm 
to  the  ciiatom  of  the  B^Moans  uooo^ 
whom  so  law  was  ^aUd  unless  the 
coosent  of  the  people  was  obtained 
by  aslii^  and  in  like  manner  no  law 
^ras  unmade  without  asking  their  can* 


.  EEP^AI^inFmodircq^^eryfiNMA 
iStm  Latin  words  rc  and  uppeUa^  npof 
fies  literally  to  caU  bsick  or  unsay 
what  hv  been  sud,  wUdi  is  in  like 
namier  tlie  origLaal  meaning  of  RE- 
VOKE. 

ANNULi  ill  French  fmft«^^»ComM 
from  nulU^  in  Lajtin  nikiif  sig^ufying 
to  radooato  nothonc. 

CANCEU  mFiench  tancilkr^ 
oomaa  from  the  Latin  cancelh  to  out 
faosswise^  sigpnfying  to  stiike  out 
crosswise,  that  is,  to  cross  out. 

MoUsh*  is  a  less  sensible  and 
fionaai  prooess  than  uhrogate  or  any 
of  ^  omer  actions. 

Disose  abolMiei;  a  positrre  inter- 
ference is  necessary  to  abrogf^e.  The 
ibrmer  is  employed  with  r^ard  to 
costoras;  the  latter  with  r^ard  to 
the  auttiorised  transactions  of  man- 
kind. 

Laws  are, repealed  «r  akt^ed; 
hot  the  fomeroftnese  terms  is  mostly 
in  modan  aee,  the  Juter  is  apf^ed 
to  the  proceeding  of  the  ancients. 
lAits  are  re^kM.  Official  pfoceed- 
ii^^  contracts,    &c.    are  annuUed. 

•  TMiTtltoft  < 


The  introdnct&on  of  new  customs 
will  cause  the  aboUiien  of  the  okL 
None  can  repeal,  but  those  who  hava 
the  power  to  majLe  laws;  the  revoc^ 
tkn  of  any  edict  is  the  individoal  adt 
of  one  who  has  the  power  to  pubtish ; 
to  aaan/  may  be  the  aat  of  enperiar 
authority,  or  an  agreement  between 
die  parties  irom  whom  the  att  ema* 
nated ;  a  reciprocal  obligation  is  oa- 
nuUed  by  the  mutual  consent  of  those 
who  have  imposed  it  on  each  other, 
bat  if  the  obligation  be  an  authoritatiwa 
act,  the  amtalmeii^  mast  be  so  too; 
to  cancel  is  the  act  of  an  individual 
towards  another  on  whom  he  has  a 
legal  demand.    An  obligation  niay  be 
cancelled  either  by  a  resignation  of 
right  on  the  part  or  the  one  to  whom 
it  belonged,  or  a  satisfaction  of  the 
demaml  on  the  part  of  the  oblig^ 
person. 

.  A  change  of  taste,  aided  by  political 
circumstances,  has  caused  the  aboHtwn 
of  justs  and  tournaments  and  other 
miutary  sports  in  Europe.  The  Ro- 
aum  people  sometimes  abrogated  from 
pnrty  spirit  what  the  magistrates 
enacted  tor  the  good  of  the  republic; 
the  same  restless  temper  would  lead 
many  to  wish  for  the  repeal  of  the 
most  salutary  acts  of  our  parHament. 
Caprice,  which  has  often  dictated 
the  proclamation  of  a  decree  in  arbi- 
trary governments,  has  occasioned  its 
reoocation  after  a  short  interval. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  annul 
proceeding  whidi  have  been  decided 
tiponhastdy. 

A  generous  man  may  be  witling  to 
taneS  a  debt;  but  agrateftil  man  pre- 
serves the  debt  in  his  mind,  and  will 
never  suffer  it  to  be  cancelled. 


OrwilttkMthjfMf 


tbj  . 

rw  Mi^  «lMllbr  thj  c»«7  *•«  iMt  SMief 


theMrii«pt.S6iM,M4etavtanM4tMI 


1  oottM  Mt  be  mrj  to  Sod  tbm  mlitaiwB  la 
i  pdlnt  wMck  th«y  tew  matt  at  Iwwt,  bj  tb* 
Mtfortetea;  I  MM  (bebeaslt  «€  fW* 
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ABOMINABLE. 


ABOVE. 


When  wa  oftrognte  a  law  «b  teldf  HI  mad^, 
tbe  whole  caoie  for  wblcb  it  wtt  made  still  »- 
walning,  do  we  not  IwrId  tvcote  oat  own  deed, 
and  apbntid  oanelfci  wilb  folljr  i  Hoosn. 

I  wHI  armul^ 
Ifytht  li%^  power  wifjb  wliich  tbe  laws  Inrett  me, 
l^um  follty  ibrms  in  which  yoa  faaTO  eatiap*d, 
Baeely  entrap*d,  Co  tbj  dalerted  auptiais, 
If ;  qtueu  betroth'd.  Tnoaiov. 

V^is  hoar  makes  fiteDdiUpe  which  te  bneks  tke 

next. 
And  trnj  braaofa  rappUes  a  vile  pretext, 
Bseely  to  cancH  all  cooccwioiis  past. 
Via  a  thoaHud  joa  deny  tbe  lait. 

CcmBaLAHD* 


JkBOHiNABLE,  ^ 


DETBSTABLE, 


EXECRABLE. 

TThe  primitive  idea  of  these  terms 
agreeable  to  their  derivation  is  that  of 
badness  in  the  highest  degree,  convejr- 
ing  by  themselves  the  strongest  signi- 
fication,  and  excluding  the  necessity 
£)r  every  other  modifymg  epithet. 

The  ABOMINABLE  thmg  excites 
aversion;  the  DETESTABLE  thing 
hatred  and  revulsion;  the  EXECBA- 
BLE  thing  indignation  and  horror. 

'These  sentiments  are  expressed 
a^inst  what  is  abominable  by  strong 

fjacolations,  against  what  is  detesta" 
te  by  animadversion  and  reprobadon, 
and  a^nst  what  is  execrable  by  im- 
precations and  anathemas. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  they  serve  to  mark  a  degree  of 
excess  in  a  very  bad  thing;  abomina- 
ble expressing  less  than  detestable^  and 
that  less  than  execrable.  This  grada- 
tion is  sufficiently  illustrated  m  the 
following  example. 

bionysius,  ttie  tyrant,  having  been 
informed  that  a  very  aged  woman 
prayed  to  the  gods  every  day  for  his 
preservation,  and  wondering  that  any 
of  his  su^ects  should  be  so  interested 
for  his  satety,  inquired  of  this  woman 
respecting  the  motives  of  her  conduct, 
to  which  ishe  replied,  ^'  In  my  in&ncy 
I  lived  under  an  abominable  prince 
^hbae  death  I  desired,  but  when  he 
perished,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  dete*- 
table  tyrant  worse  than  himself.  I 
offered  up  my  vows  for  his  death  also, 
which  w^re  in  like  manner  answered ; 
but  we  have  smce  had  a  worse, tyrant 
than  he.  This  execrable  monster  is 
woorsQlf,',  whose  life  I  have  prayed 
ioTi  iest^  if  it  be  possible,  you  should 


be   succeeded   by  one   even    more 
wicked.'' 

The  exaggeration  conveyed.- by  these 
expressions  has  given  rise  to  their 
abuse  in  vulgar  discourse,  where  they 
are  oflen  emplo^  indiflerentiy  to 
serve  the  humour  of  the  speaker. 

Thfa  tAomituAte  endeavoar  to  rappreia  or 
leuea  every  ibtog  that  ta  praliewortby  le  as 
flneqiieBt  amoag  the  men  ai  amoaf  t&e  womeD. 

STSBUk 

For  BothlDK  can  atone  fcr  fhe  waat  of  nodeit j, 
wKhoat  whkh  beaatjr  fa  aascaoeM  aad  wit 

SiBXB. 


:  AH  vote  to  leave  that  eaeeerdUe  Aon, 
Ftflatad  with  the  blood  of  Poljdore.    Davm. 

TO  ABOMINATE,  V*  To  olhOT. 

ABORTION^  v.  Failure. 

ABOVE,  OVEB,  UFON»  BEYOND. 

When  an  object  is  ABOVE  another, 
it  exceeds  it  in  height;  when  it  is  OVER 
another,  it  extends  along  its  superior 
surface ;  when  it  is  UPON  another,  it 
comes  in  contact  with  its  superior  sur- 
face; when  it  is  BEYOND  another, 
it  lies  at  a  greater  distance. 

Trees  frequently  grow  above  a  wall, 
and  sometimes  the  branches  hang  over 
the  wall  or  rest  tfpon  it,  but  they  sel- 
dom stretch  much  beyond  it. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  first  is 
mostly  employed  to  convey  t)ie  idea  of 
superiority;  the  second  of  authority; 
tlie  third  of  immediate  influence,  and 
the  fourth  of  extent. 

Every  one  should  be  above  false- 
hood, but  particulariy  those  who  are 
set  over  others,  who  may  have  an 
influence  on  their  minds  beyond  all 
calculation. 


80  when  whh  erackilBf  flmei  a  caldron  ftta^ 
The  bobbliBf  waten  from  the  bottoa  rfae^ 
Above  tlie  Mom  th^  fovoe  ttek  fleiy  way, 
Bteek  vapoius  climb  aloft  aad  cloud  tbe  day. 

BbtIbii. 
Tbe  geeie  4jf  oVr  the  btn,  the  beee  ia  anm 
Drive  beadloof  fkom  their  wuen  cetli  in  iwarms. 
'  Bbtkb. 
Ai  I  did  stand  my  watch  npon  tbe  bUI 
I  loobM  toward  BImam,  and  aaon  me  thonght 
The  wood  befu  to  move. 
He  ttat  eees  a  dark  aad  ihady  gteve* 
Stayi  not,  bat  looka  begwd  It  on  tha  Ay. 


Tbe  pabUe  powor  of  all  aocletlee  fa  aIom 
eaeiy  uml  contafawd  in  tbe  mi 


•  VUeAbbdBoabtad^SyfaopyMii  «  AboiBiaBUe,deteitabie,.e»cnbl&* 
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ABRIDGE. 


ABIIDGEMENT.      IS 


■Once  the  tkeUoaa^  bo  Im  hfth^  piMcUbg 
thn  thdr  HthMllj.  Socth. 

Tbh  h  tky  woilc,  Almfghtj  pmidaoife 
WboM  itovcr  ^ejfomd  ffca  ilralcli  of  team 


Ikooctaofflmpliiek 

TO    ABRIDGE,      CURTAIL,     CON- 
TRACT* 

ABRIDGE,  in  French  abrieer,  La- 
tin abbremdrty  is  componnded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  ab  and  breviare^ 
from  ^evu  short,  signifying  to  make 
short. 

CUKTAIL^  in  French  eourte  short 
and  tailler  to  cut,  signiiies  to  diminish 
in  leneth  by  catting. 

CONTRACT,  in  Latin  contractus, 
participle  of  contrahoj  is  compounded 
of  con  and  trahOf  signifying  to  draw 
dose  together. 

By  abrid^ngy  in  the  fignratiTe  as 
well  as  the  lit^td  sense,  the  quality  is 
cBminished;  by  curtailings  the  magni- 
tude  or  number  is  ledeced;  by  con- 
traeting,  a  thing  is  brought  within 
smaller  compass. 

Privileges  are  abridged,  pleasures 
curtailed,  and  powers  contracted. 

When  the  rights  of  the  subject  are 
too  much  ahrtdged,  the  enjoyments 
of  life  become  curtailed^  as  the  powers 
of  acting  and  thinking,  according  to  the 
sennine  impulse  of  the  nund,  are  there- 
by oonnderably  contracted. 

It  is  ungenerous  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  any  one,  or  curtail  nim  of 
las  aovantages,  while  he  makes  no  im- 
proper use  of  them ;  otherwise  it  is 
adviseaUe,  in  order  to  contract  his 
means  of  doing  misdiief. 

IVi  voold  very  nodi  dhidge  Uie  loTer^ 
yaiamtolkltwj^iniaagM,  letter,  uHwtrald 
cmUo  kin  to  expiCM  tlie  moot  weftil  and  ilpil- 
ieut  woMi^irHh  a  itacletoach  of  tbe  needlo. 


■HrMMiflMtWilb,  tlwtat  pKMBt  wut  Maw 
lackat  of  t««:  fcov  tky  cmo  to  be  ibni  catr* 
tmat4 1  cnuMt  letnu  Aoamom, 

He  tkat  iltei  ap  eeilj  aad  goes  to  bed  late 
eeljr  to  reoelfv  addreaei  to  nal^  at  mneh  tied 
aad  mtrtdgtd  ta  bto  flrecdem  as  he  tbat  waifs 
all  Hart  tloM  to  pioMiit  eaew  Sovra* 

Col  hat  KlVM  ao  aaan  a  body  as  atroof  as  bh 


ABRIIKHSMSMT,  OOMPSNBIUM, 
EPITOMJB,  DIGBOT,  SUMMARY, 
ABSTRACT. 

Th£  four  first  terms  are  apj^ed  to 
a  dis^ct  woik,  the  two  latter  to  parti 
of  i  work. 

An  ABRIDGEMENT  is  the  reduc* 
tion  of  a  work  into  a  smaller  compass. 
A  COMPENDIUM  is  a  general  and 
concise  view  of  any  science,  as  geo- 
graphy or  astronomy.  An  EPITOMB 
is  a  similarly  general  and  concisa 
view  of  historical  events.  A  WGESTT 
is  any  materials  digested  in  order.  A 
SUMMARY  comprehends  the  heads 
and  snbdivisions  ot  a  work.  An  AB- 
STRACT includes  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive view  of  any  particular  subject. 

./16ricl'g0menff  often  surpass  tbeorigi- 
nals  in  value  when  they  are  made 
with  judgment.  Compendiwm  are 
fitted  for  young  persons  to  commit 
to  memory  on  commencing  the  study  • 
of  any  science.  There  is  perhaps  not 
a  better  epitf^he  than  that  of  the 
Universal  History  by  Bossuet,  nor  m 
better  digest  than  that  of  the  law& 
made  by  order  of  Justinian.  Sys^- 
tematic  writers  give  occasional  sum»^ 
maries  of  what  they  have  been  treat- 
ing upon.  It  is  frec^uently  necessary 
to  make  abstracts  of  judicial  proceeif- 
ings  when  diey  are  excessively  volu* 
minous. 

T  aball  lay  befofe  nj  leaden  a»  tihriigt*' 
ment  of  coine  few  of  tbeir  eztraTasaaces,  ia 
bopai  that  tbegr  wlU  In  time  aeeostom  tbeBooelvea 
to  dream  a  little  more  to  the  purpose. 


efUbpolq^oow  d«pli«S»  ^  stiBltaff  Us  BtNBgtli 
aad  wf  rwcfiiy  Ms  emptumn.  Sou 

TO  ABRIDGE,  V.  Tq  debar. 


Tndeses  aad  dkttooarles  an  the  otmptniiiiMm 
of  all  kaowledge.  Penb 

Tbe  fboe  Is  the  epUoms  of  the  whole  aaaa^ 
and  tbe  fijm  are  as  it  weve  the  cpttome  of  tho 
fkoe.  HoomBk 

If  we  had  a  complete  dtg/sat  of  Hlada  aad 
Mabommertan  laws  after  the  model  of  Josttalkn^ 
celebrated  Pandacts,  we  sboald  rarely  be  at  a 
hMs  for  pflMif pies  sod  niln  of  law  appUeable  to 
tbeeesesbeftNens.  SaW.Joos. 

Am  tbe  TboMlda,  apoa  whkh  Chanced 
KnlKfat*S  Tale  Is  foandsd.  Is  tery  rarely  to  he 
met  with.  It  may  not  be  anpleaslngto  tbe  reader 
to  see  here  a  abort  iumnunTf  of  tt.    Tiawairt. 

Tboafh  Mr.  If alhed  performed  bh  part  with 
flddtty,  y«t  tbe  Persian  Interpreter  bad  sapplled 
him  only  with  a  loose  tkOndkiona  epitome  of  tho 
or^nal  Sanscrit :  In  wblch  oteCrocC  many  essea- 
tial  passacea are omiClBd.  SibW.Jmchu. 

TO  ABROOATB,  V.  To  oboUslu 
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ABRUPT^ 


AB«BNT. 


AMLVrtf  BU60BD,  EOUaS.    ' 

•  ABRUPT,  in  LatmaArupfw^  parti- 
dple  afahnunfo  to  break  m,  signifies 
the  staite  of  being  broken  off. 
,  RUGQ£I),ia$a»)nAncAg«,coaket 
from  the  Latm  rugotut  full  of  wriakJbe. 
.  iU>U6Hi8inS<iionreoA,higbO«i^ 
men  ruuhy  low  Gernum  rug,  Dutch 
fiitf,  in  Latin  riMJif  iineiren. 

Tbete  words  mark  diflSMreat  d»n 
mes  of  imeyenness.  Whet  is  obntpl 
has  gineatfr  cavities  aud  protuberances 
Chan  what  is  rugg€d;  what  is  rugged 
hss  neater  inegularities  than  what  is 
nm^  In  the  natural  sense  a6n(^  is 
opposed  to  what  is  unbroken,  rugg^ 
to  what  is  even,  and  rough  to  what  is 
smooth. 

.  A  piedpice  is  abrupt,  a  pajdl  is 
fuggtdy  a  pUmk  is  rough, 

llie  obruptnm  of  a  body  is  g6D»» 
rally  occasioned  by  a  violent  ooacus- 
aion  and  separation  of  iu  parU;  rugr 
gednem  arises  fiom  natural,  but  lese 
violent  causes  i  roughmu  is  mostly  a 
natural  property,  although  sometimes 
pEodttoed  by  friction* 
.  In  the  figurative  sense  the  distinp^ 
tion  is  eqntdly  dear. 

Words  and  manners  are  ahryp^ 
when  they  are  sudden  and  unconnect- 
ed; the  temper  is  rugged  which  is 
e&posed  to  frequent  ebulUti<ms  of 
angry  humour;  actions  are  roiig4  when 
performed  with  violence  and  incaution. 

An  ahritpt  b^iaviour  is  the  conse- 

Soence  of  an  agitated  mind ;  a  rugged 
lisposition  is  inherent  in  the  Cd»- 
cacter;  n  rough  deportment  arises 
firom  an  undisciplined  state  of  foeting. 
An  habitual  steadiness  and  coolness 
of  leflectioa  is  best  fitted  to  prevent 
Or  correct  any  otHruptneu  of  manners ; 
^  cultivatioii  of  the  Christian  temper 
6mnot  &il  of  smoothing  down  all  rug-' 
gedneu  of  humour;  an  intercourse 
with  plashed  society  will  inevitably 
rsfine  down  all  roughneu  of  behavipnr. 

The  piecipka  «ftnc}»C 
PrqjwUi^;  Wrror  m  the  blackened  flood 
Hnftw  H  thj  retvrn.  Timmuom'*  SummjcS. 

ne  efile  of  thh  lift  appear  not  nchs  aad 
pfeelpleav ruggtd  and banen  at  a  dktaece;  bat 
M  9«tf  neaier  appreecb  we  Sad  tbem  Jittla  fralC 

Bot  tfle  f««wb  wftMirlBd,  Ihiit  defcnM 
AAriaH  black  g«ir,  and  tens  It  wlcb  aCenH, 
1%lf  yMAbearvir^  W  bbieal  cae  mmt, 

Faakob. 


to  il^^COKO,  STEAt  AWAt,  8K- 
CRETB  one's  SELV. 


ABSCOND,  is  Latin  ekcondo,  if 
compounded  of  obi  and  condo,  npnh" 
ilif(  to  Udeftvm  the  view,  which  is  die 
onginal  meaning  of  the  other  words ;  to 
ahicand  fi  to  remove  one's  self  for  die 
sake  of  not  being  discovered  by  those 
ifilb  whom  we  are  acquainted. 

To  STEAL  AWAY  is  to  get  awajf 
SO"  as  to  elude  observation. 

To  SECRETE  ONE'S  SELF  is  to 
eet  into  a  place  of  secrecy  withoO| 
bein^  peroetved. 

Disoonest  men  alacimd,  thievea 
tteal  amay  when  diey  dread  detection^ 
and  fogitdves  Mcreie  themelim. 

Those  who  ahtamd  will  have  fi»* 
qnent  occasion  to  tteal  awa^,  and  stiQ 
more  fi«quent  occauon    to    9urei€ 

ABSKKT,  ABST^ACTSDy  OIVERTW 
BDy   lIlSTBACTJUp. 

ABSENJ,  in  French  ahieni^  latiil 
ahtem,  comes  firom  ah  and  turn  to  be 
from,  simii^ng  away  or  at  a  distance 
fit>m  allolgects. 

ABSTRACTED,  in  French  afcifraiTp 
Latin  abtiractut,  participle  of  ahttraho^ 
or  ah  and  traho  to  draw  firom,  signi- 
fies drawn  or  separated  firom  all  ob- 
jects. 

DIVERTED,  in  TVench  dkoertir, 
Latin  dvoerio^  compounded  of  di  of 
dif  asunder,  andoeKo  to  turn,  sisni* 
fkt^  to  turn  Midefifom  the  object  Uiat 
is  present.   

biSTRACTED  of  coone  implies 
drawn  asunder  by  different  objects. 

A  want  of  attentkm  is  implied  in 
(dl  these  terms,  but  in  different  de^ 
grees   and    under   di£Ebrent   drcum- 


Ahunt  and  ahetraeted  denotea  total 
exdusionofpceientobleets;  dmeriad 
and  dutr^Kted  n  nasapf^ed  atlentiott 
to  surrounding  oljects,  an  att^don  to 
such  dimgs  as  are  not  the  immediat« 
olject  of  concern. 

Ab§ent  and  ab$traeted  differ  less  iq 
sense  than  in  application;  the  former 
b  an  epithet  expressive  ^ther  of  • 
habit  or  a  state,  and  pieeedes  the  neon  I 
the  huter  expresses  a  state  «nly,  and 
is  never  adiomed  to  the  noun:  wesay^ 
a  man  is  al$ent  or  an  oAienl  man;  ha 
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ift  MbttraeUd,  Wt  not  n  Mbitracted 

We  SM  aftgenf  or  4iAttra€tedvrhmk 
AM  thinlDng  oo  what  {MMflsbefoTO  us; 
w«  «•  div»ted  wkan  we  listen  to  enj 
Oliier  difoovne  dian  that  wliick  it 
oddrMeed  to  m;  we  are  dittraeied 
wiien  we  listen  to  the  ittsooone  of  two 
penens  at  tiie  sapie  time. 

The  shtetU  man  has  his  mind  and 
person  never  in  the  same  place;  he  is 
abiiratted  fiom  all  the  snrroinding 
soenes;  Ins  senses  are  locked  up  from 
aU  the  ob|ects  which  seek  ibr  admit- 
tance. He  is  often  at  Rome  while 
walking  tke  streets  of  London,  or  soIt- 
ing  a  problem  of  Eoclid  in  a  social 
party.  The  man  who  is  diverted  seeks 
to  lie  prestot  at  every  thing;  he  is 
stni^  with  every  thin^  and  ceases  to 
he  attentive  to  one  thmg  in  order  to 
(firecti  his  regards  to  another;  he 
turns  from  the  ri^t  tothe  left,  hot 
does  not  stop  to  think  on  any  ooa 
poiat.  The  diktraeted  man  can  be 
present  at  nothing,  as  all  objects 
strike  him  with  eqoal  force;  his 
though  ate  in  a  stale  of  vadlhuion 
ftu  confusion. 

A  halnt  of  profound  stndy  som^ 
timet  canses  abeenu;  it  would  be 
well  for  sudi  a  mind  to  be  sometimes 
diverted.  The  avdeat  contempblion 
of  any  one  sobiect  oecanont  fiequeat 
ehttraOume;  if  they  are  too  frequent, 
€t  ill-timed,  they  art  leprehsnsiUe; 
the  juvenile  and  versaule  mind  is  most 
prone  to  be  diveked;  it  foUowt  the 
btsof  the  tentes,  which  are  caught  by 
the  outward  surfoce  of  thine^;  it  is 
impelled  by  ouriosirr'to  kwk  rather 
thantotlunk.  A  weU  regulated  mind 
is  rtfelv  eipoted  to  distractioniy  which 
result  nom  oontrarietjr  of  foelmg,  as 
wall  as'thinkin|,  neeuhar  to  persons  of 
uroog  sosoeptibinty  or  dull  oompf»* 
bensioa. 

The  aieeni  man  neither  derives 
pleasure  from  society,  nor  i 
to  it;  his  resources  are  m 
The  man  who  is  easily  diveried  is 
Ottily pleased;  but  he  may  run  the 
lisk  or  ffisnleosinp  others  by  the  dU- 
treetiatu  ot  his  mmd.  The  dUtracted 
loan  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  others* 


A  vtleei  tbM  kwMH  flM^,  ^  ctotraeM  ew 
or  fanej  itrlkM,  «  Bfl  not  afhOd  of  m. 


ThB  mind  to  raMgrnitBd  bj  MemptlM;  tts 
thonthte  aitt  dlMitMt  IJRMa  tke  pffac^ia  ftb- 
jad;  tke  mate  k  weuj  ke  kaovs  not  whj. 

JdMMB^  PsxriOl  TO  SBAunuNb 

Be  «tea  fo  itfe  ftr  kb  Mtrtaaae,  and.  eall 
epos  ker  in  kb  ditinieled  Sta. 


TO  AB80LVS,  TO  AOQOIT. 

.  ABSOLVE,  in  Latin  abmho,  is 
compounded  of  ah  from  and  soho  to 
loose,  si^fyiDg  to  loose  from  that 
with  which  one  is  bound. 

ACQUIT,  in  French  acquUtery  is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  syllablo 
ac  or  adf  and  juit,  piitter,  in  Latin 
^idut  quiet,  signifying  to  make  easy 
'  by  die  removal  of  a  chiu^. 

These  two  words  convey  an  impor* 
tant  distinction  between  the  act  or  the 
Creator  and  the  creature. 

To  ahohe  is  the  free  act  of  an 
omnipotent  and  mercifhl  being  to- 
wards sinners ;  to  acquit  is  the  act  of 
an  earthly  tribunal  towards  supposed 
offenders. 

By  abtobttian  we  are  released  from 
the  bondage  of  sin,  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  favour  with  God ;  by  an  ne- 
guittal  we  are  released  from  the 
chaige  of  giult,  and  reinstate  in  the 
good  estimation  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures. 

jltebtfion  is  obtained  not  from  our 
own  merits,  but  the  atoning  merits  of 
a  Redeemer;  acquittal  is  an  act  of 
justice  due  to  the  innocence  of  the 
individual. 

Abeohaimi  is  the  work  of  God  only ; 
by  him  alone  it  can  be  made  known 
to  the  pemtent  offimder;  acquittal  b 
the  work  of  man  only ;  by  him  alone 
it  IS  pronounced. 

Although  but  few  individuals  may 
have  occasion  for  acquittal;  yet  we 
all  stand  in  duly  and  hourly  need  of 
abtohdion  at  the  hands  of  our  Creator 
nbd  Redeemer. 

Mtilatkelei^ 
Ike  vnlgarTfcv, 

MTcDmea  dne  ta  i 


TettokeMeie^ 
Tboelyklddenftoai 


^HijUifc,  wllkMi  ayw  tist^Mi  "amiitnaMr,* 


Tin  ftmN  ef  lgr.flefi«i  ^m  Mtkm  acffll* 
ffBea^naiagnliCnda;  k«t  Sir  Wakaid  tfeale 
■aat  Dkewiaa  ka  MgnMad  of  wrertly^  ftf  wke  Ir 
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ABSOLVE.' 


ABSOLUTE. 


TO  ABSOLTE,  ACQUIT,  CLRAR. 

ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT,  t>.  To  ab- 
9ohe. 

To  CLEAR  IS  to  make  clear. 

One  is  absolved  from  an. oath,  ao- 
quitted  of  a  charge,  and  cleared  from 
actual  guilt. 

No  one  can  absolve  from  an  oath 
bat  he  to  whom  the  oath  is  made ;  no 
one  can  acquit  another  of  a  charge 
but  he  who  has  the  right  of  substan-* 
tiating  the  chaige;  yet  any  on^  may 
c/ear  nimself  or  another  from  guilt  or 
the  suspicion  of  guilt,  who  has  adequate 
proofs  of  innocence  to  alledge. 

The  Pope  has  assumed  to  himself 
the  rieht  of  absolving  subjects  at  plea- 
sure from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
their  sovereign ;  but  as  an  oath  is  made 
to  God  only,  it  must  be  his  immediate 
act  to  cancel  the  obligation  which 
binds  men's  consciences. 

It  is  but  justice  to  acquit  a  man  of 
blame,  who  is  enabled  to  clear  himself 
from  die  appearance  of  guilt. 

Itartb,  (bat«ftMlM»  ■l7blrU^  a  cvwwMiovt' 
it  t  Yomia. 

Tkofe  who  are  tndy  lawned  wHI  iKqittt  tnela 
thh  pofait,  la  wUch  I  kavebeen  m  (kr  fron  oT- 
fcDdiofr,  tkat  I  have  heea  wnipvlovi  perinpt  to. 
a  faolt  la  qaotins  the  aathon  of  levarel  pana- 
gM  which  I  misht  have  made  mj  own.  Addiiom. 

In  ?abi  we  attoapt  to  Omr  oar  coaiclaice  by 
affectlof  to  eompoMate  tar  tnmd  or  craelty  by 
actBof  itilct  gellftoM  hnwuge  towarti  flod. 


TO  ABSOLVE^  t;.  To  forgive. 

ABSOLUTS,      DESPOTIC,      ARBI- 
TRARY, TYRANNICAL. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  Latin  absolutus, 
participle  of  absolvo^  signifies  absolved 
or  set  at  liberty  from  all  restnunt  as 
it  regards  persons;  unconditional,  un- 
limited as  It  regaxds  tilings. 

DESPOTIC,  from  despot,  in  Greek 
hff-roTi),  a  master  or  lord,  implies 
beins  like  a  lord,  uncontrolled. 

ARBrrRARY,inFrenchar6f<rairtf, 
from  the  Latin  arbitrimn  will,  implies 
belonffing  to  the  will  of  one  independ- 
ent of  that  of  others. 

TVRANNICAL  signifies  being  like 
a  tyrant.  ' 

Absolute  power  is  independent  of 
and  svpeiior  to  all  other  power.    An 


abtokde  monardi  is  imccmtroUednot 
only  by  men  but  things ;  he  is  above 
all  law  except  what  emanates  from 
hims^.  When  this  absolute  power 
is  aafligned  to  anyone  according  to 
the  constitution  of  a  government,  it 
is  despotic.  Despotic  power  is  there- 
fore something  less  thanoftsatoepow^. 
A  prince  is  absolute  of  hittself :  he  is 
demotic  by  the  consent  of  others. 

In  the  early  ages  of  society  mo- 
narchs  were  absolutCy  and  among  the. 
Eastern  nations  they  still  retain  the 
absolute  form  of  government,  though 
much  limited  by  established  usage. 
In  the  more  civilized  stages  of  society 
the  power  of  despots  has  been  consi- 
derably restricted  by  prescribed  laws^- 
in  so  much  that  despotism  is  now 
classed  among  the  r^ular  forma  of 
government. 

Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  do  not 
respect  the  power  itself,  so  much 
as  die  exercise  of  power.  The  latter 
is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  the 
former  sometimes  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  With  arbitrariness  is  associ- 
ated the  idea  of  caprice  and  selfish- 
ness ;  for  where  is  the  individual  whose 
uncontrolled  will  may  not  oftener  be 
capricious  than  otherwise?  Withiy^ 
rann^  is  associated  the  idea  of  op- 
pression and  injustice.  Among  the 
Ureeks  the  word  Tvp«w»r,  a  tyrant^ 
implied  no  more  than  what  we  now- 
understand  hj  despot,  namely,  a  posses- 
sor of  unlimited  Dower;  but  from  the 
natural  abuse  of  such  power,  it  has 
acquired  the  signification  now  attach- 
ed to  it,  namely,  of  exercising  power 
to  the  injury  of  another. 

Absolute  power  should  be  granted* 
to  no  one  man  or  body  of  men;  since 
there  is  no  security  that  it  will  not  be 
exercised  arbitrarify.  In  de^fotic  ^o-  • 
vemments  the  tyrannical  prooeedinga 
of  the  subordinate  officers  are  often 
more  intolerable  than  '^ those  -of  the 
Prince. 

Uoerrfatf  pomt- 
BBprame  tad  abtotuU  of  these  jov  mja, 
Yoa  render  no  account.  Liruo. 


t  prlrale  nan  of tn  gvowa  end  ud 
abandoned,  when  converted  into  an  abtoltOm 
prioce.  AnDUON. 

Wbatever  the  will  cemmaadi,  the  whole  inaa 
VQit  do ;  the  empiie  of  the  wUl  over  all  the^- 
ooltki  bdof  ^iNolatdj  oremUiac  and  dmp^Um.  - 
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^acb  an  hlUtory  a»  that  of  8ii«<«i!i«s  hi  to 
me  aa  voaaswentble  mrKnment  against  despotic 


Our  Kcti  a  nof 9  tjfnnnHc  powof  Mntne^ 
AmA  voBld  for  KofpiBM  chaBfe  tke  nd    of 


ABSOLUTE,  v.  Posiiivem 

TO  ABSO^^,  SWALLOW  UP, 
INGULF,   ENGROSS. 

ABSORB,  in  French  absorber^  Latin 
dbiorheOy  is  compounded  of  ab  and 
sor6eo  to  sup  up,  in  distinction  from 
SWALLOW  UF;  the  former  denoting 
a  eradual  consumption;  the  hitter  a 
suoden  envelopement  of  the  whole 
object.  The  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun  absorbs  all  the  nutritious  fluids  of 
bodies  animal  and  v^table.  The 
gaming  table  is  a  vortex  in  which  the 
principle  of  every  man  is  tmaUowed  up 
with  his  estate. 

INGULF,  compounded  of  tn  and 
gufff  si^ifies  to  be  inclosed  in  a  great 
gulf,  wmch  is  a  strong  fieurative  repre- 
sentation for  being  swallowed  up.  As 
it  applies  to  grand  and  sublime  objects 
it  is  used  only  in  the  higher  style. 

ENGROSS,  which  is  compounded 
of  the  French  words  en  gros  whole,  sig- 
nifies to  purchase  wholesale,  so  as  to 
swallow  up  the  profits  of  oth^.  In 
the  moral  apphcation  therefore  it  is 
very  analogous  to  ab$orb. 

The  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  any  subject,  when  all  its 
powers  are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not  to 
admit  distraction.  The  mind  is  e»- 
grotsed  by  any  subject  when  the 
thoughts  of  it  force  themselves  upon 
its  oonteniiilation  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  which  jihonld  engage  the  atten- 


aadjitaqpiiBtotkee. 


I  ttet  a  mui 
VMftmrijiich  or  gTCBt  cannot  make  btaa  It  all 
kafftar  Ikm^  whem  aa  lalnlle  hafplaetK  or  aa 
iiMli  HliHy  AaBaqaaUjMaaliow  «p  tha  mm 
«f  t 


Af4N;  •■  M^  of  aft ««  Yaialj  try 
TtovwftfflieirwMlifeovHalasI  tooalili. 

FAUHmti 
9  tie  poIMlBiu  mart  eapoct 
J  m  von  asth^  bate  fUt  firom  Urn, 
■ahvht  tUite  thai  be  eaaeiifrM»tbtoprlneipla 
t*  Uvdr  ami  tkrt  othot  eaaaot  bo  ai  flblae  and 


to  ABSTAnr,   FORBEAR, 
BBrRAINtf 

ABSTAIN,    in    Frenoh    mbitenir, 
Latin  abttineo,  is  compounded  oiabor 
abt  from  and  teneo  to  keep,  signifying 
.  to  keep  one's  self  from  a  thing. 

FOKBEAR  IS  compounded  of  the 
preposition  for,  or  from,  and  the  verb 
to  bear  or  carry,  signifying  to  cany  or 
take  one's  self  from  a  thing. 

REFRAIN,  in  French  rfr^nef, 
Latin  refranOf  is  componded  of  re 
back,  and/ranoy  6com  jrana  a  bridle, 
signifying  to  keep  back  as  it  were  by 
a  bridle,  to  bridle  in. 

Tlie  first  of  these  terms  marks  the 
leaving  a  thing,  and  the  two  others.the 
omission  of  an  action.  We  abstain  from 
any  object  by  not  making  use  of  it; 
yre  forbear  to  do  or  refrain  fit)m  ooing  . 
a  thing  by  not  taking  any  part  in  it. 

Abstaining  and  forbearinff  ar» 
outward  actions,  but  rrfraining  is  con- 
nected with  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  We  may  abstain  from  the 
thing  we  desire,  or  forbear  to  do  the 
thing  which  we  wish  to  do;  but  we  can 
never  refrain  from  any  action  without 
in  some  measure  losing  our  desire  to 
do  it. 

We  abstain  firom  whatever  concerns 
our  food  and  clothing ;  we  forbear  to 
do  what  we  may  have  particular  mo- 
tives for  doing,  refrain  from  what 
we  desire  to  do,  or  have  been  in  the 
habits  of  doing. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Mahometan  frdth 
to  tAstain  from  the  use  of  wine,  but  it 
is  a  Christian  duty  to  forbear  doing  ^ 
an  injury  even  in  return  for  an  injury:  ' 
and  to  r^rain  from  all  swearing  and 
evil  speaking. 

Abstinence  is  a  virtue  when  we 
abstain  fix)m  that  which  may  be  hurt- 
ful to  ourselves  or  injurious  to  another ; 
forbearance  is  essential  to  preserve 
peace  and  good  will  betwixt  man  and 
man.  Every  one  is  too  liable  to  offend, 
not  to  have  motives  for  forbearing  to 
deal  harshly  with  the  offences  oi  his 
neighbour.  If  we  refrain  from  utter- 
ing with  the  lips  the  first  dictates  of 
an  angry  mind,  we  shall  be  saved 
much  repentance  in  future. 


Tboofh 
iiaak,bo«iajftoai 
C 


man  cannot  aittatn  ftom  hdt 
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ABSTINENCE. 


ABSTINENT. 


fecoBuneud  tnfeJj  to  ibem  rather  than  coined/* 
Buoonx. 

HjJhttiaHng  to  do  whit  nty  b^  loaoc^ly 
iiM,4ra  aftj  idft  Warij  tew  figovr  ud  retoU* 
tifli,  tad  tMtaitha  p«vw  ol  inlitMoe  whM 
f  leMBiy  Of  iatantt  ihaU  Im4  tMv  <[lmqn  tci 
fuUL  JopuMox. 

If  Wf!  oMcdte  a  helac,  cmtod  with  all  hU 
fkcQltle*  aDd  lOiMa,  to  opon  hit  «jei  In  a  moif 
del%htAil  plalB,  to  view  for  fha  flnt  tloie,  ihd 
mtmMy  of  fhe  iky,  the  ipkadoar  of  the  eua,  the 
VMdaie  oT  the  Mde  and  woodi,  Ae  flewlaff 
calaaf  oCthe  dowen,  we  ^aa  hardly  helieta 
k  ponlUe  that  fee  «hoa^  rc/y«<ii /ftom  haotiaf 
lato  aa  ecttaiy  of  joy,  and  povriof  oat  hie  pnlwt 
CO  the  Cieator  of  thoM  woodov, 

flia  WnuAX  JmoB. 

MB9n»BS€Bf  FAST. 

ABSTINENCE  is  a  general  term, 
applicable  to  anv  object  from  which 
we  abstain ;  FAsT  is  a  species  of  abr 
stinence.  namel^i  an  abstaining  from 
food:  the  general  term  is  likewise 
used  in  the  particttlar  sense,  to  imiply 
a  partial  o6stinenc€  from  part^auar 
focKi;  butybdf  sicnifiedan  abstiaenoe 
from  food  altogetber. 


fMdiyi  anapfolaled^theaiaKh  asd^t 

«r  aHMpffiM}  aad  Goad  Krttey  w  a  day  of 

JtuU                                                                            TATLOHp 

were  to  eatar  iato  a  eoane  of  «MlJi«iior,  aad  cat 

aotblBff  bat  water  frari  for  a  fbrlnieht,  U  woald 

WtheFroeartoffof  thoar emit fiv which  a/«d 

Uproclaiiwd.                                       Aaanoii. 

i^l^ttTIKBNT,    $OBJ£R,     ABSTEMI- 
OUS^  T£MP£]^ATK.. 

The  first  of  these  tenns  is  generic^ 
the  rest  specific. 

ABSTINENT  (v.  To  abstain)  re- 
spects every  thing  that  acts  on  th6 
senses,  and  in  a  liiAited  sense  applies 
)»articularly  to  solid  food. 

SOBER,  fifom  the  Latin  sobrius,  of 
MchriuSf  that  is,  tine  ebrtut,  not  drunk, 
implies  an  abstinence  from  excessive 
drinking. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  from  the  Latin 
abttemius,  compounded  of  abt  and  te- 
menum  wine,  implies  the  abstaining 
fh>m  wine  or  strong  liquor  in  general. 

TEMP£RATE,mLatineaiipmtft<t, 

participle  of  fdmpeiv  to  moderate  or 

regulate^  implies  a  well  regul«ted  «b- 

•  vidaTiairi«i 


stinence  in  all  manner  of  sensual  in- 
duiftence. 

We  may  be  o^f^ta^n^  without  being 
ioto*,  iober  without  bone  abstmious^ 
and  all  together  mthout  oekng  tempe- 
rate. 

An  abttinent  man  does  not  eat  or 
drink  so  much  as  he  could  ei^ov;  a 
sober  man  may  drink  much  witbout 
being  affected.*  An  abstmi^f^  man 
driuM  nothipe  strong.  .  A  temperate 
man  enjoys  all  in  a  due  proportion. 

A  particular  passion  may  cause  ui 
to  be  abstinent  either  partially  or  to- 
tally :  Sobriety  may  often  depend  upon 
the  strength  of  the  constitution,  or  b6 
prescribed  by  prudence ;  necessity  may 
dictate  abstemiousness,  but  nothing 
short  of  a  well  disciplined  mind  wiU 
enable  U3  to  be  temperate,    Diogenes 

Practised  the  most  neorous  abstinence* 
ome  men  have  onjostly  obtained^  a 
character  for  sobriety,  whose  habit  of 
body  has  enabled  them  to  resist  the 
force  of  strong  liquor  even  when  teake^ 
to  excess,  ft  is  not  uncommon  for 
persons  to  practise  abstemiousness 
to  that  degree,  as  not  to  drink  any 
thing  but  water  all  tbeir  lives.  Cyrua 
was  as  distinguished  by  his  temper^ 
awe  as  his  other  virtues.  He  shared 
all  hardships  with  his  soldiers,  and 
partook  of  their  frugal  diet. 

Unlimited  abstinence  is  rather  a 
vice  than  a  virtue,  for  we  are  taught  t6 
enjoY  the  things  which  Providence  has 
set  before  us.  iSo6rid^  ought  to  be 
highly  esteemed  among  the  lower  op- 
ders,  where  the  abstinence  firom  vice 
IS  to  be  regarded  as  positive  virtue. 
Abstemiousness  is  someUmes  the  onlr 
means  of  preserving  health,  but  habi^ 
tual  temperance  is  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  keeping  both  body  and  mind 
in  the  most  cegalar  state. 


To  Kt  fhe  mkA  aieta  Ifte  appetltei  It  fh» 
Aid  of  AtoCiiwiiee,  which  one  of  the  fathm  ob- 
■arrae  to  he  aet  a  ?lrtaa»  hat  tha  ftawid  VM%  of 


Crathiat  earrled hbtoae af  wlae  to  ladi as 
caeeiik  thttW«Bt  tte  wmmm  ef  4>A«rM ar«  laaaek^ 
iBf  aat  la  pialia  of  tfitoUaf,  aad  rally1i«  ca 
M*rle(y  mU  of  eaaatoMAoe.         CwipMBif.Miw. 

The  ■tPift  aaliaafa  itimw 
Tbth*irai*th»Moed;  he  BMre^htfemloM, 
Or  elK  food  bIkW  year  f»w.  Snuuntuou' 

U  wa  oonrite  the  Ulh  of  thaw  aacleat  Nged, 
a  iieat  part  of  wiooe  phBooopby  eoaibted  hi  a 
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ABSTRACT. 


ABDSB. 


» 


«Mld  tUak  tk«  Ufe  or  a  jMiHMiiriMr  «^  ite  IM 


TO  ABrrRACT,    flEPARATE^ 
2)ISn2iGUlBH. 

ABSTRACT,  «.  Ahiefd. 

SEPAHAtE,  in  Latm  ieparaiui^ 
|«rdciple  of  ieparoy  is  compounded  of 
le  and  paro  to  dispoM  apffft,  signi^- 
'  iog  to  put  things  bsunder,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

DISTINGUISH,  in  French  distin- 
guer,  Latin  dutingtio,  b  compounded 
of  the  reparative  preposition  dii  and 
tingo  to  tinge  or  coloor,  signifying  t6 
gl^e  diflerent  marks  by  whidi  mej 
tnay  be  known  from  each  other. 

Abstract  is  used  in  the  moral  sensd 
only;  sepatatt  mostly  in  a  physii^l 
lense ;  dittinguM  either  in  a  moral  or 
physical  sense :  we  tJntratst  what  we 
wish  to  regard  particularly  and  indivi* 
dually;  we  $eparait  what  we  wish  not 
to  be  united;  we  diitingui$h  what  we 
wish  not  to  confound. 

The  mind  peribrms  the  office  of  a^ 
tlractim  for  itself;  separating  and 
diainguisking  are  exerted  on  external 
tkjecXM.*  Arrangement,  place,  time, 
and  circnmstances  serve  to  separate  ; 
tke  ideas  formed  of  things,  the  out^ 
ward  marks  attached  to  them,  the 
mhties  attributed  to  theitn  serve  to 
MingnM. 

Bv  the  operation  of  abstraction  the 
mind  creates  for  itself  a  multitude  of 
new  ideas.  In  the  act  of  separatum 
bodies  are  removed  from  each  other 
by  distance  of  place.  In  the  act  of 
di^inguMing  ejects  aie  discovered 
to  be  similar  or  dissimilar. 

Qualities  are  abstracted  from  the 
wkjecti  in  which  they  are  inherent. 
Countries  are  'separaUd  by  mountains 
or  seas.  Their  inhjibitAnts  are  distin^ 
giusUd  by  tfaeir  dress,  language  or 


Hm  oiiid  ia  never  less  sAttracted 
Inmasse^s  friends  than  when  st^rated 
from  them  by  immense  oceans.  It 
nqoiiet  a  kacB  ey»  to  distsnmtisk  obr 
j^eis  that  bear  a  great  reseabfauioe  fa 


fti  thcin  on  tiiffing  objects  that  ptM 
before  them.  An  unsocial  temper 
leads  .some  men  to  ptparate  (hemschrfa 
from  all  their  companions ;  aa  afaaanl 
ambitioa  leads  othen  to  dii^iagaiM 
IheiBBelvQB  by  their  eooaotridtieeb 

We  otght  to  mbitraet  oar  mlads  Dron  tta  cfc* 
•erfsttoa  of  va  «zHlleMe  fa  Omm  we  ( 


Vobtila  persons  ^asilt  abstract  their 
Binds  from  the  most  sciemn  scenes  to 
•  Vid«  AbM  Oinrdf  ^ 


VMSHMM^Jaltff  vta4Dite«a  IMilisifi  Vtm* 
toa,  €Umm  •  lo^  iiaiUlBi  of  ftrt  yMha^ 
ite^vlrtMi  wdatfataaeats  wllk  m  otorfstioc 
tkat  he  WW  not  dttHnguUML  ttaok  oUmt  mm 
tgr  any  ftofvlarity  flHter  Mt«nl«reAM04. 

Uhtm  Hill m  fart— oe <f  VmttmS ■■»■» 
oritjtoChenrtefanUMlfaitkewM  iMe  if 
lijierwfi  faMvfadfifton  tkoe*  hwHibi  bj 
wkleb  koovledge  If  tOMnllj  dl^gneed.  Jomtm, 

AfiSTBACT^  V.  Abridgemeni. 
AB^9TRAcrBi>9  V.  Absent. 

TO  ABDSX^  MiaU8B» 

ABUSE,  in  hsLtinabusus,  participhi 
of  aMtfor,  compounded  of  a6  from  and 
tifor  to  use,  signifies  to  use  awaj 
or  wear  away  with  using ;  in  distinc* 
tion  from  MISUSE,  which  signifies  to 
tse  amiss. 

Every  thin^  is  abused  which  receives 
any  sort  of  injury ;  it  is  misused,  if  not 
used  at  al^  or  turned  to  a  wrong  use.. 
•  Yoiingpeople  are  too  prone  to  abuse 
books  te  want  of  setting  a  praper  valua 
on  their  contents;  they  do  not  always 
avoid  misusing  them  in  their  riper 
years,  when  the^  read  for  amusement 
oalr  instead  af  tmioKfwewML 

Money  is  abused  vfhen  it  is  dippe^ 
or  its  Value  any  ^ay  lessened ;  it  is 
misused  wh«i  it  is  spent  in  excess  and 
debauchery. 

I  taoimo  6t0  M  0Md  w  tiM  «»»»  of  the  mi 
dentuuUnf  >  ud  yet  then  li  no  ow  Ttee  m&n 


r  hli 
forhliMte. 


ABU6E9   ]NT£CTiV£. 

'  ABUSE  (v.  lb  abu9e)  is  hers  taken 
in  the  metaphorical  application  for  il^ 
treatment  of  persons. 

INVECTIVE,  from  like  Latin  in^ 
uehOy  signifies  to  bear  apon  or  a^vinsC 
Harsh  and  unseemlv  censnre  is  tiie 


fhelrflMSltlalto  hlii.  eorte  Si  to  «lhm  «r 
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ACCEDE. 


ACCEDE*. 


idea  common  to  these  terms^  but  the 
fonner  is  employed  more  properly 
against  the  pc^n;  the  latter  against 
the  thing.  - 

Abuse  is  addressed  to  the  individiudy 
and  mostly  by  word  ofmouth ;  invective 
is  communicated  mostly  by  writing. 

Ahuse  is  dicUted  by  anger,  which 
throws  off  all  constraint,  and  violates 
all  decencrjr ;  ikveciive  is  dictated  by 
party  spint,  or  an  intemperate  wanntn 
of  feeling  in  matters  of  opinion. 

Abuse  is  always  resorted  to  by  the 
vulgar  in  their  pnvate  quarrels;  inn 
vective  is  the  ebullition  of  zeal  and  ill 
nature  in  public  concerns. 

The  more  rude  and  ignorant  the  man, 
tke  more  liable  he  is  to  indulge  in 
abuse ;  the  more  restless  and  opinion- 
ateil  the  partisan,  whether  in  reli^on 
or  i^litics,  the  more  ready  he  is  to  deal 
iawvecHve. 

We  must  expect  to  meet  with  ahuse 
iaom  the  vulg^  whom  we  offend,  and 
if  in  lugh  stations  biir  conduct  will 
draw  fom  invective  from  busy  bodies 
^om  spleen  has  converted  into  oppo- 
^tionists. 

At  M  CBtertefaMnoit  shea  %j  PWrtpitu  to 
•OM0  of  hk  lafl—rtft,  Tlmflppafl»  a  inaB  of 
Violwt  fMrioa  Md  toSoMd  wttb  vlaa,  took 
wneocMaloOy  not  racbided.to  break  o«t  into  the 


^  TUi  ii  th«  tne  way  «>r  enmh 
Md  wW  mat  coiwUtor  tlalno  man 
4ka.Ml«ror  «Wr  hmrnn  aad  fassom  foa  Urn  p«< 
M0ikflTCa«tl^Ma,  MMCMi  lUak  r 
ihjihatkMsea99, 


CCBDBii  CQNSBl^,  COJItrLY, 
ACQUIS8CJI,  AGRBB, 

.ACCEDE,  In  Latin  aceedo^  com* 
pooaded  of  oc  or  istf  and  eedpt  to«|5P  or 
oomey  sigDifiei  to  oome  or  &U  into  a 


_5NSENT,  in  Frandi 

Latin  c&nseniio^  oompomMle4  of  con 
toeetber  and  setmo  to  leel,  si^aifies  to 
M  in  nnis(cm  with  another. 

COMPLY  comes  '  probably  from 
fbe  French  ctm^iaire,  latin'  cam- 
ptiusio^  flindfyinf  to  be  pleated  in 
^son  witE  another. 

ACQUIESCE)  in  French  acquies- 
e^r,  Latin  acquiss(^  compounded  of 
mc-wad  9ad^uieseQf  signifies  to  be 
May  abo^t  prxontcoted  with  a  thing. 

'         -      «tMiAkUOIran( 


AGREE,  in  French  agrier^  n  most, 
probably  derived  from  the  Ladn  grua, 
m  the  word  cangruo,  signifying  to  ac- 
cord or  suit. 

We  accede  to  what  others  propose 
to  us  by  falling  in  with  their  ideas ;  we 
consent*  to  what  others  wish  by  autho- 
rising it:  we  comply  with  what  b 
asked  of  us  by  allowing  it,  or  not  hin- 
dering it ;  we  acquiesce  in  what  is  in- 
sistedby  accepting  it  and  oonforming 
to  it;  we  agree  to  what  m  proposed,- 
by  admitting  and  embradng  it. 

We  olject  to  those  things  to  which 
we  do  not  accede;  we  refuse  those 
things  to  which  we  do  not  consent,  or 
with  which  we  will  not  comply;  we  op- 
pose  those  things  in  whidi  we  will  not 
acquiesce;  we  dispute  that  to  which 
we  will  not  agree. 

To  auede  is  the  unconstrained  action 
of  an  equal ;  it  is  a  matterof  discretion : 
consent  and  comply  suppose  a  degree 
of  superiority,  at  least  the  power  of 
prevendng ;  they  are  acts  of  ^ood-natura 
or  civility :  acquiesce  implies  a  degree 
of  submission,  it  is  a  matterof  pmdencei 
or  necessity :  agree  indicates  an  aver-^ 
sion  to  disputes,  it  respects  the  bar- 
monv  of  social  intercourse. 

Members  of  any  conununity  ondit 
to  be  willing  to  accede  to  what  is  tbm 
general  will  of  their  associates.  P»- 
repts.  should  never  be  induced  to  eon^ 
sent  to  a^y  thing  wluch  may  prove  in- 
jurious to  their  children.  Peopla  ou^^ 
not  to  comply  indiscnminateiy  with 
what  is  requested  of  them.  In  all 
matters  of  difference  it  is  a  happv  cir- 
cumstance when  the  parties  wifi  ac^ 
quksu  in  the  judgpiept  of  an  unwini^ 
which  is  the  greatest  proof  of.  ttieir 
willingness  to  agree, 

41  iHt  pcnaailoa,  vmactt,  aad  tin  ttipendtaif 
pfHMR'  of  Bccecrity,  coaqa«i«d  Wr  vlrtAe^  wxA 
l.tottafkaad.  CBiripainitD, 


m;^  povei^,  bat  a«t  mj  will  tsonsetiu, 

I  vOl  at  leagtkcQaM  «wr  to  i«a«<Mi, 
hire  can  never  force  natoB  19  cofiy^ -vitlk 


fBoafhweo 
lBclba|k». 


mt  wa  oagkC  &  aefMlCMi  In,  1k«l  tin  fi«f^ 
htfcemaHAttlkatefKatwr,fcailaMaa 


WeafreMltftedopttlw  iatet«itte« 
adaaf  a^tataatniattaiefow.awai 
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ACCENT. 


AGCEPTANCE.         81 


AtCZHTF,  EMPHASIS,  STRAIN, 
STRJSSS. 

*^<  All  these  words  denote  an  in- 
creased efibrt  of  voice. 

"  ACCENT  (which  is  derived  £rom 
cantus  a  sod^)  describee  that  sort  of 
exertioD  wh^ch  varies  the  utterance 
fran  low  to  high,  from  grave  to  acute, 
fitMQ  flat  to  sharp,  from  hoarse  to 
shriU.  EMPHASIS  (which  is  de- 
rived from  ^4M^«  to  indicate)  describes 
that  sort  of  exertion,  which  varies  the 
utterance  firom  sof^  toload,  from  quick 
to  slow,  fitmi  fiunt  to  marked,  from 
alurrii^  to  distinct.  STRAIN  is  the 
En^ah  word  for  accent.  STTEESS 
is  the  English  word  for  emphasis. 
Straim  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
ttretige  strength,  and  means  a  strength- 
ening of  the  voice ;  ttren  is  the  sub- 
stantive of  the  verb  to  ttretch,  which 
is  the  intensive  of  to  stride;  it  means 
therefore  a  stride  of  voice  which  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  gradual  or  musical 
intonation.^ 


>  AtUwiteudlUlorioaBdi 


alii 


t09^  which  voald  sire  a  deadnoi  to  the  faamu 
HHfeh,  meoent  k  eot  improperly  called  In  Dio- 

Poftsa  en  AteetU  mitd  QiumiUy, 

•  U  mms  hft  RMarlBcd  that  teeenu  thoocli 
eloKly  ulted  vUh  qaanUty,  It  aot  bolj  dbUncC 
frHi  It,  haft  hi  ftheKwoiatloa  of  Che  voice  leaUy 
■irtaeedenf  to  it  1^  pUeb  or  height oT  the  note 
ii  tahan  tot,  aad  thea  the  contiaoaDoe  ofit  ii 

:  ^the  fevoirr  of  these  accent  b  deters 
,hj  Ob  tatter  qaaatltj.* 

riotma  CM  ileeetit  mtd  QiMMt<^ 

*  ifecenf;  hi  the  Greeii  namea  aad  tnce* 
aeow  t»  hate  cqcardod  the  tuae  of  the  voice; 
the  acaM  areemt  rairiog  the  voice  la  lona  cer- 
fala  qrHablci  to  a  higher  or  noie  aeale  pitch  cr 
•mc^  aad  the  grave  depreiriag  It  loveb*  Hcfaiw, 


a  cotaia  fraadcar,  wheiehy  wiae  letter,  ^Fllahle, 
irae4,  er  teateac^  it  raadered  Move  nauifcahia 
thaa  Ika  mt  ^  a  aMca  v|(oro«a  pronaactattoa, 
aad  a  iM^pr  ctaj  apoa  it.*  Hovmu 

k taag aad ihort,  erihortaadtaagigriv 
ajiBWiitlniwfecBi  the  iTthm  ofBi^Mi 
vetM^  jet  that  which  lavaikOkly  aad  eMeathUlj 
CirBH  IS  li  the  taterehaage  of  caipikatfc  aad 


QarvofdeiowrnMBatia  a  caaioth  ooBttaaed 
tiBua,  whheat  thoee  ttndmimgt  of  the  voica, 
a  of  hod^,  aad  aiiHiy,  which  aia  •»  paeh 
aad 

;  Jthe  Oethie  DtaleetB  the  ffrcw 
TATiaa. 
Tha  mmft  ecaaoa  Ihalta  mpeetlaf  eaqMhaff* 


at  to  leave  aa  power  ^giftag  afartlcalar  fbica 
to  otiier  woMa,  which  though  act  eqaally,  aia 
la  a  oertala  degree  eatpAaMeaA  «Bd  placing  the 
grealert  ctrett  oa  eeajwactlva  peitleles  aad  other 
words  orseeoadaiy  ImpoitaBce.  Bivxau>* 

ACCKFTABLE,  GRATEFCTL, 
WBLCOMB. 

ACCEPTABLE  signifies  worthy  to 
be  accepted. 

GRATEFUL,  from  the  Latin  gra- 
tus  pleasing,  signifies  altogether  plea- 
.  sing;  .it  is  that  which  recommends 
itself;  the  acceptable  is  a  relative  good ; 
the  grateful  is  positive;  the  former 
depends  upon  our  external  condition, 
the  latter  on  our  feelings  and  taste: 
a  ^fl  is  acceptable  to  a  poor  man» 
which  would  be  refused  by  one  less 
needy  than  himself;  harmonious 
sounds  are  always  grateful  to  a  mu- 
sical ear* 

WELCOME  signifies  come  well  or^ 
in  season  for  us. 

Acceptable  and  welcome  both  ap« 
ply  to  external  circumstances,  and  ar«^ 
therefore  relatively  employed ;  but  the 
former  is  confined  to  such  things 
as  are  offered  for  our  choice,  the  latter 
refers  to  whatever  happens  according 
to  oar  wishes;  we  may  not  atwayt 
accept  that  which  is  aeceptahUf  but 
we  shall  never  reject  that  wMch  itf 
welcome.  It  is  an  insult  to  offer  iuir 
thing  by  way  of  a  oft  to  another  which 
is  not  acceptable.  It  is  a  grat^ul  task 
to  be  the  btarer  of  wMom^.  inteUi« 
gence  to  our  friends. 

I  caiuiothatihlBk  the  Mlowtag  letter  1 
dieSaiperorordhiaatdtheFopeofy  — 
podAf  a  eeaWfloaaf  tha  CMaeiaaa 
ChardWB,  win  he  aooeplaNe  to  the  eaiioaa. 


The  Udltrilh  ptaMaaabMwft  thahai^  ptahi} 
The  riMfwapaia  giw^/Wtotha 

Det 

whaleiaf  !■  veaMite  inNB  cobumw  i 
b  alwaji  laefeeaic  to  valfw  m  t^  chOdlih  eia- 
dalitjk  Joaaw* 

ACCBPTANCB,  ACCBPTATIOlf, 

Though  both  derived  ficom  the  verb 
•ooept,  have  this  differaooe^  that  the 
former  is  employed  to  euwesa  the  ab« 
stract  action  generally;  tne  latter  tmly 
in  legani  to  the  single  object  of  words. 
A  b(^k,  or  whafeevet!  else  is  offiNed  to 
lis,  may  be  woftiqr  of  our  aocseptaaoe 
or  not.    A  word  acquires  its  tieeep^ 
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»  ACCIDENT. 

t. 
« 

IWioii  irom  the  maimer  in  which  it  is 
generally  accepted  b^  the  learned. 

'  U  It  not  Mcef^tfj  to  rrfoM  benefits  from  % 
Iwd  mao,  when  the  acceptance  implies  no  sp- 
f  robation  of  Us  crimes.  Johmbov. 

On  tbe  sutiiect  of  dresi  I  vnj  add  by  way  of 
cavtion  tbat  the  ladJes  wonM  do  volt  not  to  for- 
get tb«ineelf  es. 

t  do  not  oMAn  thbta  theeomnMi mxeptati»H 
«rtbe  phrnae,  wbieh  it  mi^  be  soaeettaes  ebnv^ 
■lent  aad  pi«pcr  to  do.  lUoBnnm. 

ACCESS,  V.  Admittance. 
ACCESSION,  V.  Increase. 
AOCESSART,  V.  AbettOT. 

ACCIDENT,   CBANCB. 

ACCIDENT,  in  French  accident^ 
Latin  accident,  paarUoipte  of  acddo  ta 
hlippen,  compounded  oi  acov  ad  ajnd 
cado  to  fally  signifies  the  thing  Ming 
oat, 

CHANCE,  in  French  ehanct,  most 
probably  comes  from  the  Latin  cadent^ 
and  signifies  like  the  former  the  thing 
fidCng  out. 

Accident  is  said  of  things  that  have 
been ;  chance  of  things  that  are  to  be. 
[  That  is  an  accident^  which  is  done 
without  intention ;  that  is  a  chance, 
which  cannot  be  brought  about  by  the 
i;se  of  means. 

It  is  an  accident  when  a  house  falls ; 
it  is  a  chance  when  aiid  how  it  may 


iii£ 
iail 


Occidents  cannot  be  prevented ; 
chances  cannot  be  calculated  upon. 

Accidents  may  someUmes  be  reme*- 
died ;  dUmcet  can  never  be  contioUed. 
Accidents  give  rise  to  sorrow,  they 
mostly  ooe^kmtnistihfef;  eA^cogvve* 
ifee  to  hope ;  thejr  bfte»  prodiieo  •  dis- 
appointment; it  IS  wise  to  dwell  upon 
neither. 

•  ttetmtleaecamtor  Alcnnder's  taUnr  a 
Ihney  to  bathe  himself  caased  the  intemiption 
ofMkmaaoK;  aad  tbUlnUmfO^  i«M  dMn- 
•Vni  to  tliat  gre^jt  ^letoiy  tbat  fbonded  the  tbiid 
SMMnA^  of  the  iMlM*  Siwm. 

Bafny  fiMi^  cevHr  not  n9  a  gNMW  ^MNio^  IMS 
this  «Mdk  tae«cht4o  Vght  the  rowdei»Tmiea« 


ACCIDENTAL. 

CONTINGENCY,  io  Freodi  eon- 

tingenccy  Latin  continMcnSy  jpartidple 
of  contingOy  compounded  ot  con  and 
tang^  to  touch  one  another,  signifies 
the  fallinjB;  out  or  happening  together ; 
or  the  thing  that  happens  m  conjunc- 
tion with  another. 

CASUALTY,  in  French  casual, 
from  the  Latin  casualiSy  and  eado  to 
fall  or  happen,  signifies  the  thing  that 
happens  in  the  course  of  events. 

All  these  words  imply  whatever 
takes  place  independently  of  our  inten* 
tions. 

^ccM^enff  express  more  than  eanHn- 
gencies;  the  former  comprehend 
events  with  their  causes  and  ^onse« 
qnences;  the  latter  respect  ooUaterd 
actions,  or  circumstances  appended  to 
events;  concaftift  have  regard  simply 
to  circumstances. 

Accidents  are  frequent]}r  dbdisionerl 
b^  carelessness,  and  contingencies  hy 
trivial  mistakes ;  but  casualties  nte  al- 
together independent  of  ourselves. 

The  overturning  a  carriage  is  tat  aC" 
cident ;  oor  situation  in  a  oarriagi,  at 
the  time,  is  a  contingency,  which  may 
occasion  us  to  be  more  or  less  hurt ; 
the  passing  of  any  one  at  the  time  is  a 
casualty. 

We  are  all  exposed  to  the  most  ca* 
IsaxatoJM  accidents !  and  our  happiness 
or  misery  depends  upon  a  tmnisand 
contingencies*  The  best  concerted 
scheme  may  bo  thwarted  by  casuakiet,^ 
which  no  human  fbreaigbt  can  pro< 
vent. 

'  Tba  mtntifl  fmpxtirace  to  look  iato  fhtnilfy. 
and  to  linow  what  actfdenU  may  happen  to  na 
be^fter,  has  given  bicih  to  maAy  rldlenlom  arts 
and  fovMitions. 


ACefl>BNT,    COWTINGEKCY,   CA- 
SUALTY. 

ACCIDENT,  V,  Accident,  chame^ 


Tfotblnfr  less  than  tofintte  wbdom  can  have  an 
irtNjDhite  oommaad  ovn-  Ibrtone;  the  hlghesC 
dlegrte  of 'It  which  man  can  possess  is  iQr  no 
means  eqnal  to  fortidtons  nreott,  and  to  soch 
tonMingeneim  as  may  rise  In  tbe  prosccntlon  of 
oarniUm  Abmboh, 

Men  an  exposed  to  mora  eaiuahtet  than 
iromen,  as  battles,  f>ea-voyai;es,  with  eererel  dao- 
Ceioui  trades  and  professions.  Anaisoir. 

Acci  DEirr,  V.  Accident^  chance. 

ACCIDENT,  r.  EvM. 

ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CA- 
SUAL,   CONTINGJ^T. 
ACCIDENTAL,  vu  AeeidemL 
INCIDHNTAL,  fmmineideni,  m 

Latin  incidens  and  incido  or  in  and 
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ACCOMPANIMENT. 


ACCOMPANY. 


8S 


tado  to  &U  upoBy  «i|^et  bekmguig 
to  a  thing  bt  chance. 

CASUAL,  V,  Casualty, 

CONTINGENT,  v.  Continsenef. 

AccidetUal  is  opposed  to  what  is 
designed  or  plannec^  incidental  to  what 
is  premediuted,  casual  to  what  is  oon- 
stant  and  ragular,  caniingefU  to  what 
is  definite  and  fixed. 

A  meeting  maybe  accidental^  an 
expression  incidenttdy  a  look,  expres- 
aion,  &c.  casual^  an  expense  or  dp- 
evmstance  contingent. 

Wedo  not  expect n^iat is  ocetiifii/a/  ; 
we  do  not  so^^Mect  or  guard  against 
what  IB  incid^al;  we  do  not  heed 
what  is  casual;  we  ate  not  prepafed 
for  what  is  contingent,         , 

Idany  of  the  most  fortunate  and  im^ 
portaat  occoitences  in  our  lived  are 
accidental  i  many  remarks,  teemingly 
incidental,  do  in  reality  ccmceal  a  set^ 
tied  intent;  a  casual  remw^  in  the 
course  of  oonvenation  will  sometimes 
make  a  stronger  impressioo  on  the 
minds  of  children  than  the  most  elo- 
quent and  impressive  d'lscourse  or  re- 
peated counaef.  In  the  prosecution  of 
any  plan  we  ought  to  be  prepaid  for 
the  numerous  c<m/in^encie«  which  we 
miy  ioeet  with  to  interfere  with  our 
arrangements. 

ntebMtMl  «ceUoitcl|riat*tlwboai  of 
OBewboMjavmieenabefora.  Ammmii. 

8af«g0lo4ipdwBiticlibj«cc«tffMt,Md  ft— d 
ite  mH^  touMtfaiM  In  MMn  hooM,  wliicfc  M»  wt 
opa  at  m;bt  t*  uj  OMMM  ^aBderan. 


Tte  AMtmptn  of  (be  mloA  may  be  l^aratf  ?». 
1;  danad  aaitr  tbe  mvwl  thwrneben  «f  llntr 
oaOadia  wyck  are  iacltfealol  to  thB  todj. 


.   Wc  aie'Wv  a  ttntingmt  tmt  bafln  maii^ 
hMVledfe  and  aradet  bb  power.  Boina. 

.     ACCLAMATION,  V.  JpplaUSC. 

TO  ACCOMMODATE^  V.  Tojll. 


ACCOMPANIMENT,  COMPANIOBT, 
CONCOMITANT. 

ACCOMPANIMENT  ispropeHj 
a  collective  tenn  to  expres^.wW  gpea 
in  company,  and  is  »ppMed  only  |o 
^k^;  COMPANION,  whidi  also 
ji^nfiaa  what  is  in  the  companjr,  is  a{H 
phed  eidier  to  persona  or  to  tfiju^. 


CONCOMITANT,  firom  the  inten- 
sive sellable  eon  and  comes  a  oomp*- 
nion,  implies  what  ia  attached  to  an 
object,  or  goes  in  its  train,  and  is  ap« 
phed  only  to  things. 

When  said  in  relation  to  things,  ae* 
comfaniment  implies  a  necessary  con* 
nexion;  compaman  an  inddental  con- 
nexion ;  the  former  is  as  a  part  to  a 
whole,  the  latter  is  as  one  whole  to 
another:  the  accompaniment  belonfv 
to  the  thing  accompanied  in  at  mm 
as  it  serves  to  render  it  more  or  lees 
complete;  the  companion  belongt  to 
the  Uting  aocompamed  in  as  mura  as 
they  correspond :  in  this  manner  sink- 
ing is  an  accompaniment  in  instru* 
mental  music;  subordinate  ctremoniet 
are  the  accompaniments  in  any  solemn 
service ;  but  a  picture  may  be  the  com-- 
panion  of  anotner  picture  firom  tlieir 
fitnees  to  stand  togather. 

The  concomitant  is  as  much  of  ao 
appendage  as  the  aecempaniment,  but 
it  IS  applied  only  to  moral  objects ; 
thna  morality  is  a  ooncoafafaii^  to  re- 
ligion. 

We  nay  irdi  bellera  Uiit  tbe  aacleal  bealbao 
1»arda,  wbo  ware  cbM^  AsiaUc  Gretsks,  performed 
religions  ritca  aad  ceremonies  la  metre  vHb 
iuxompafUmeTtU  of  maste,  to  vbicb  tbej  wera 
iav^tod  la  Iba  aHiiu,  €vaaBBi.4Jttw 

AfOe  beaat7  of  tbe  badj  aceewpawte  tba 
beakb  eflc,  aooiitaialj  Is  daaansf  caiicMii<lMit 
to  vlrtaa.  Uvaui^ 

Alas  MysMlf  IbM  |tash|(  e$mptmU»  «r 
IM»  body,  tbou  flseUac  tbfaif  tbat  act  now  de^rt* 
iBf  lt»  vhttbar  art  than  Ib'lH ' 


TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTKND, 

xscomT. 


.  ACCOMPANY,  in  French  a<;cw». 
pagner,  is  compounded  of  ac  or  ad, 
and  compagner,  in  Latin  compagino 
to  put  or  join  together,  signifying  to 
^ve  one's  company  or  presence  to  any 
object,  to  join  one's  self  to  its  com- 
pany. 

ATTEND,  in  French  attehdre, 
compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  tendo 
to  tend  or  incline,  signifies  to  direct 
one's  notice  or  care  towards  any  ob- 
ject, 

ESCORT,  in  French  escorter,  fixmi 
th^Jvatin  ^;o4ort  a  cohort  or  band  of 
eoldi^rs  that  attended  a  magietnte  on 
his  gomg  into  a  province,  eigmiies  to  ' 
accompany  by  way  of  safeguwd. 
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ACCOMPANY. 


ACCOMPLISH. 


We  aeeampai^*  those  witb  whom 
we  wtsk  to  go ;  ire  attend  those  whom 
we  wish  to  aerve;  we  escort  those 
whom  we  ure  called  upon  to  protect 
orgoeid. 

We  Mcampany  our  equals,  we  at- 
tend our  sup^orsy  and  escort  snpeiions 
or  inferion. 

The  desire  of  pleasing  or  being 
pleased  actuates  in  the  first  case ;  the 
desire  of  serving  or  being  served,  in 
the  eeoeiid  case ;  the  fear  of  danger  or 
the  deaire  of  security,  in  the  last  place. 

One  is  said  to  have  a  numerous 
eompanyy  a  crowd  of  attendants,  and 
a  strong  escort ;  but  otlierwise  one  per- 
son omy  may  accompany  or  attend^ 
though  many  are  wanting  for  an  es- 
cort. 

-  Friends  accompany  each  other  in 
their  ezearsions;  princes  are  attended 
with  a  considerable  retinue  whenever 
they  appear  in  public,  and  witha  strong 
escort  when  they  travel  through  unfre- 
quented and  dan^rous  roads. 

Creiisa  the  wife  of  JEneas  aceont" 
pBinied  her  husband  on  his  leaving 
Troy.  Socrates  was  attended  by  a 
pumber  of  illustrious  pupib,  whom  he 
instructed  by  his  example  and  his  doc- 
trines. St.  "Paul  was  escorted  as  a  pri- 
soner by  a  band  of  three  hundred  men. 

llib  UMMt  la  MM  iamir»«celtod  o«r 
MilMlly,  mJ  at  tto  mUtm^  af  tfca  ladlat 
I  was  piefallad  apoe  to  mcetmpmnjf  item  lo'tka 
flMjhaum,  whkh  waaao  otter  thaa  a  ban. 


i  Marqak  of  Wartaiwai  appolalad 
Loid  U«atdMBCor  Ifdaad*  AddiMB  aaended 
litaa  at  hh  maetuf,  JoaMtoa. 

Berci7  pradaat^jr  aalkd  vp  fear  otSto  of  the 
oitlmlhat  brtoagod  lathaTard,  aad  eagaged 
llMB  to  eaUit  aadot  Irip  ( 


Accompany  Btid  attend  may  Ukewi$e 
be  said  of  persons  as  w^ll  as  things. 
In  this  case  the  fbnoer  is  applied  to 
what  goes  ifvith  an  object  so  as  to  form 
a  part  of  it ;  the  latter  to  that  which 
follows  an  object  as  a  dependant  upon 
it.  Pride  is  often  accompanied  with 
meamiessi  and  attended  with  I9uch 
inconvenience  to  the  po9sessor, 

na  oldKaKliih  plaiaam  aad  slacefk  j,  tliat 
geaeroat  latepi^  af  aataie  aad  boaetipr  of  dlt* 
podUoa,  wUeli  always  aitfiMtrae  gieatacai  of 
■Uad  aad  b  fumXfy  meeomtpmnua  whh  andaaat- 
miM/Mfe  aad  wirtatloa,  ti  la  a  giwid  BMataia 


rladiidlB  a  vaitfqrMiadhalinve 

atUuded  wUh  aaertala  kMMfi^  wltekaa  hufk' 
tjr  soul,  vlth  alltbe aits iaMiflBable,caB  paidMsa.  ' 

Huoaas. 

The  practice  of  religioa  wtll  aot  only  be  at- 
Unded  with  that  pleaiura  which  aaturalljr  acconu- 
patiUt  thoos  actloas  to  which  we  are  habhaatcd/ 

tperaaaaaaiy  Joys  flait  risa  from 

•  ofoaoaapli 


TO  ACCOMPLISH,  JBFFSCT, 
BXECOTB,  ACHIISVE. 


ACCOMPLISH,  in  Frendi 
pUr^  is  compounded  of  the  intenaive 
syllable  ac  or  ad  and  complir,  in  Latin 
compleoU^  oampietey  signifying  to  ooBk» 
plete  to  the  end. 

EFFECT,  in  Latin  effkctns,  parti- 
ciple ofeficio,  compounded  of  «f  dnd 
ex  out  of  or  up,  and  /ado  to  make, 
signifies  to  make  up  until  nothing 
remains  to  ba^done. 

EXECUTE,  in  Latin  ejrectc/itf,  par- 
ticiple of  exegMor,  compounded  of  ex 
ana  equor  or  sefuor  to  follow,  signifies 
to  follow  up  or  carry  through  to  the 
end. 

ACHIEVE,  in  Fi«nch  aekever,  from 
chef  a.  chief,  signifies  to  perform  as  a 
chief.  .  - 

We  aooomplish  an  o^jeci,  efiSsct  a 
purpose,  execute  a  project,  achieve  ao 
enterprise.  i 

Perseverance  is  requisite  for  accom- 
plishing, means  for  tweeting,  abilities 
for  executing,  and  spirit  for  addifoing. 

Some  persons  are  always  striving  to 
attain  an  end  without  ever  accont" 
plishing  what  they  propose.  It  is  the 
part  or  wisdom  to  suit  the  means  to 
the  end  when  we  hare  any  scheme  to 
effect.  Those  who  are  readiest  in  for- 
ming projects  are  not  always  the  fittest 
for  carrying  them  into  execution. 
That  udoiir  of  character  which  impels 
to  the  achievement  of  arduous  under- 
takings belongs  but  to  very  fow. 

We  should  never  give  up  what  we 
have  the  least  chance  of  accomplishing,  ' 
if  it  be  worth  the  labor;  nor  pursue 
any  plan  which  affords  us  no  prospect 
of  effecting  what  we  wish ;  nor  under- 
take what  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
competent  to  execute,  particulariy  when 
there  is  any  thing  extraordinary  t» 
achieve. 

The  friends  of  humanity  exerted 
their  utmost  endeavours  i|i  behalf  of 


'  VMtOlnidi  •  AieeliipiifBer.  ascvmr.** 
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AGCOMFLISIED* 

the  enlaiNod  Afiricansy  and  after  tmay 
years'  noble  straggle  at  kn^  ocoosh 
p&tked  their  wishes  as  far  as  respects 
Great  Brkain  by  obtabiiig  a  legislative 
enactment  against  the  slave  trade ;  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  effect 
the  total  abohtion  of  this  oe&nous 
traffic.  The  Tioes  of  individuals  still 
interfere  with  the  due  execution  of 
the  laws  of  their  country.  Yet  this 
triumph  of  humanity,  as  &r  as  it 
has  been  successful ,  exceeds  in  great- 
ness the  boldest  achievementt  of  an- 
tiquity. 

UhtteiatnitelDiffaiMylkata  wui  nwt 
■IPPfw  Mck  M  he  wimld  penoide  ctkm  to  te; 
a»dtimtfi*ah9acB»m9lUk€daalljhjihfB  force 
oThblifr.  Swirr. 

B«a«oocoMidenthemotife,t]M  iiieaii8,andtbe 
cad;  aad  WiMMira  coear^e  ooly  wkes  tt  to  en- 
Vtojvd  toigficC  tW  porpoM  efvlrtne. 


ACCOST. 


25 


We  an  Bot  to  iadolseoar  eorponal  appeCJCei 


I  amU  Ml  la  atfeaptins  to  e«- 

JOHMWB. 

It  to  Move  1^  fwiMMB,  Ikal  la  cue  ear 

ooald  ooce  aoUere  Uwir  cloriooi 

a  of  flnkiof  the  credit  of  the  Chriatfaa  Re- 

,  ud  eaadof  the  rereooea  to  be  wfthdrami 

b  their  wto0rlbMAuhora>had  appolBled  to  the 

■afageoMaCof  Ite  teachcra«  la  a 

bMier  weald  ha  as  farteUlKlbhi  u 


PI^IAHBD^*   PKJIF£CT» 

;  epithets  express  an  assem- 
blage of  all  the  qualities  suitable  to 
the  subject;  and  mark  the  qualification 
in  the  higheet  deg)ree. 

ACCOMPLISHED  lefers  only  to 
the  artificial  refinements  of  the  mmd; 
PERFECT  is  said  of  things  in  gene- 
nly  whether  natural  or  artincial| 
mental  or  corporeal. 

An  acquaintance  with  modem  lanr 
guasies  and  the  ornamental  branches 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  constitutes  a 
person  accompUthed.  The  highest 
possible  degree  of  .skiU  in  any  art  con- 
•titaces  a  man  ^perfect  artist. 

An  aecomplisked  man  needs  no  moral 
endowment  to  entitle  him  to  the  name ; 
a  peHect  man,  if  such  an  one  there 
ONiid  be,  must  be  finee  finom  every  moral 
imperCectioOi  and  endowed  with  every 
fiitae»    • 


Aceompli$hed  is  applied  only  to 
persons;  perfect  is  appbcablenotonly 
to  persons  hut  to  works,  and  every 
thing  else  as  occasion  requires,  u 
may  likewise  be  vnployed  in  a  bad 
sense,  to  magnify  any  un&vourable 
quality. 

The  Bofltah  ottlon  la  the  ttane  of  Shskepeoiv 
wasjeCetrogfliof  toenHr9Bfroaibai«arlt>;  mod 
to  beoUe  to  raid  ood  writo  wnuiMX9mpiUk^ 
mnU  tan  folaed  for  Ita  rarity.  JoaoaoH. 

A  maa  eadowBd  oritfa  goaat  ^er/bctfljm*,  with-* 
oat  good  breediof,  to  like  ooe  oho  l«a  bto  pocket 
lUI  of  cold,  bat  always  vaoU  chanse  for  hto  or* 
dlaaiyc 


ACCOMPLISHMENT^  V.  Qtta/l- 

^cation. 

TO  ACCOST^  SALtTTK;, ADDRESS. 

ACCOST,  in  French  aecatter,  is 
compounded  of  ae  or  ad^  and  the 
Latin  cotta  a  rib  or  side,  signifying  to 
come  by  the  side  of  a  person. 

SALvTE,  m  Latin  taluio,  from 
ialuM  health,  signifies  to  bid  good 
speed. 

ADDRESS,  in  French  addreuer^ 
is  compounded  of  ad  and  drew,  from 
the  Latin  direxi^  preterite  of  dirigo 
to  director  apply,  signifying  to  direct 
one'e  discourse  to  a  person. 

We  aceoU  a  straxiger  whom  we  ca- 
sually meet  by  the  way;  we  salvie  our 
firiends  on  re-meeting;  we  address  in- 
different  persons  in  comj[>any. 

Cdriosity  or  convemence  prompt 
men  to  accost ; .  good-will  or  intimacy 
to  salute  i  business  or  social  commu- 
nication to  address.    . 

Rude  people  dc4Sfftt  every  one  whom 
they  meet ;  mmiiiar  people  sa/a^e  those 
witn  vHkmoq  they  are  barely  acquainted ; 
impertinent  people  addrtu  those  with 
whom  they  have  no  business.     * 

We  most  accost  by  speaking ;  but  we 
may  salute  by  signs  as  well  as  words, 
voa  address  by  writing  ae  well  as  by 
speaking. 

Whm  JBaeat  to  aeat  by  VIrgn  to  the  shadei, 
be  meet*  Dido  the  Qoeeoof  Carthac^  whom  hto 
perfidy  bad  bairM  to  the f rave;  beoccoKrher 
with  teaderoeia  aad  eieofea,  bat  the  lady  toraa 
av^y-iaie  Ajas  to  OM 


I  waa  boraaaed  by  the  aauMtttade  of  asfw 
mlutatUm,  aad  retomod  the  cobmmui  civlUtiea 
whh  boiiuttoo  and  ioiproprtoty*  JomoMV* 

laUMooialaacdtoitaad  tai  the  ws^tknlH 


t  VldeAbb6  Ginidi  «  jkeoiapl^  fuML'f 
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ACCOUNT. 


ACCOUIST. 


ntla«h«f«M««mMr. 


TO  ACCORD,  V.  To  agree. 
AoooEDANT^  V*  C^mononi. 
ACCORDINGLY^  V.  Therefore. 

ACCOUNT,  RfiCKONINfl,  B1I.L. 

ACCOUNT,  compouiided  of  ac  or 
^  fltid  cimnt,  sitnineft  to  coont  to  a 
l^noiiy  or  for  a  tning;  an  acooant  19 
the  thing  so  counted. 

HECKONING,  irom  the  verb  to 
reckon,  signifies  fbe  thing  reckoned 
up. 

BILL,  in  Saxon  hill,  in  all  proba- 
bility Gomea  from  the  Swedish  2^20, 
to  buikl,  signifying  a  written  contract 
tor  builcfins  vessels!  which  in  German 
U  still  culed  a  leilbrirf;  hence  it 
has  been  employed  to  express  various 
kinds  of  wntten  documents.  These 
words,  which  are  very  umilar  in  signi- 
iicadoQ,  may  frequently  be  substituted 
^ooa  aoopier. 

,  Acamnt  is  the  generiG^  the  others 
the  specific  terms. 

;  A  reckoning  and  hill  is  an  account, 
though  not  always  vice  vertL 
.  Mamnt  expresses  the  details,  with 
the  sua  of  them  counted  up.  Keckr 
oning  implies  the  register  and  notation 
of  the  things  to  be  reckoned  up.  JBt7/ 
denotes  tlie  details,  with<  their  parti- 
cular chaiges. 

.  An  aeootttU  should  be  correct,  con* 
taining  neither  more  nor  less  than  is 
pn>^^  n  reckoning  should  be  ex- 
plicit, leaving  nothing,  unnoticed  as  to 
dates  and  names;  a  hill  should  be 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  account, 
of  coming  to  a  reckoning,  of  sending 
in  a  hiU. 

Customers  have  an  account  with 
their  trades-people;  masters  have  a 
reckoning  with  th^r  work-people; 
tradesmen  send  in  their  hilh  at  stated 
periods. 

Account,  from  the  extensive  use  of 
the  term,  is  applicable  to  ever^  thing 
that  is  noted  down:  the  particulars 
of  which  are  considered  worthy  of 
notice,  individuallv  or  coUectively. 
*MexT:haAts  keep  their  accountt;  an 
account  is  taken  at  the  Custom  House 


Of  aU  diat  goes  in  and  out  of  th* 
kingdom;  an  account  is  ttkem  of  aU 
truisacdoos,  of  the  weather,  of  na» 
tural  phenomena,  and  whatever  ii 
remaricable. 

Beckoning,  as  a  particular  term,  it 
more  partial  m  its  use;  it  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  dealings  of  men  witn 
one  another;  in  which  sense  it  is  su- 
perseded by  the  precediiitf  term,  and 
ftow  serves  to  express  only  an  expla- 
natory enmneration,  which  may  be 
either  verbal  or  written. 

Bill,  as  implying  something;  charged 
or  encaged,  is  used  not  only  in  a  mer- 
eantile,  but  a  legal  sense;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  hill  of  lading;  a  hiU  of 
parcels;  a  hill  of  exchange;  a  hill  of 
indictment,  or  a  bill  in  parliament. 

At  nany  ttae*  I  biMfit  tai  aiy  aBMimlt, 
tJkiAtheakhtkmjmi  y^p wwddikinw dw off. 
And  My  ym  ftnad  tken  la  mj  hooeRt j. 


worn,  aad  wm  told  that  tbcie  ww  a  good  tn  ^u 
tko  oext  pMloOT,  wUch  tbeoompuiy  wen  tbo«t 
to  l«f^  Mh  tbee  payiBg  tboir  rfdkMtfur 

'    JoUKiOW. 


uaB^kMlai^  wd 


Co  W  limited  ky  « 
orderad  to  the  bat,  that  tht 
laa  the  eitinatioo  abroad. 

Bacok. 


ACCOUNT,   NARRATIVB5 

j>B8caiprioN. 

.  ACCOUNT,  V.  Account,reekoning. 

NARRATIVE,  from  narrate,  is  in 
Latin  namUm,  panicipie  of  narro 
or  gnaro,  which  sigiiines  to  make 
known.      . 

DESCRIPTION,  from  descrihe,  i*- 
Latin  deseribo  or  de  and  icribo,  sig- 
nifies to  write  down. 

Account  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms;  whatever  is  noted  as  worthy 
of  remark  is  an  account ;  narrative  is 
an  account  narrated;  dacription  an 
account  described. 

Account  has  no  reference  to  the 
person  giving  the  aca>aii«;;  afNifTo- 
tive  mnst  have  a  narrator ;  a  deicrip- 
tion  must  have  a  describer.  An  ac- 
count may  come  from  one  or  several 
quarters,  or  no  specified  quarter ;  bat 
a  narrative  and  description  bespeak 
themselves  as  the  production  of  some 
individual. 

An  account  may  be  the  statement 
of  a  single  fact  only;   a  narrative 
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ACCUBATE. 


ACCURATE. 


■Httt  tJtwkjS  COBMit  of  MNTtiml  OMH 

xMctod  nicicRfiits  9  n  dtScrtptwH  of 
several  unconDected  particuiaf9  m* 
fpecting  some  common  olject. 

An  account  and  a  descriptUm  maj 
be  commonicated  Mther  verbally  or 
in  wriCiDg;  a  n&rrathe  b  moetly 
written. 

An  accottn^  maybe  given  of  pofi- 
tical  events,  natural  phenomena^  and 
domestic  occurrences ;  as  the  signing 
of  a  treaty,  the  march  of  an  armv, 
the  death  and  funeral  of  an  individual; 
a  narrative  is  mostly  personal,  respect- 
ing the  adventures,  the  traveb,  the 
d^gers,  and  the  escapes  of  some  parti- 
cular person;  a  description  does  not 
so  much  embrace  occurrences,  as  char 
racters,  appearances,  beauties,  defects, 
and  attribiitea  in  general. 

AecounU  from  the  armies  are 
anxiously  looked  for  ixi  time  of  war« 
Whenever  ^narrative  is  interestiiu;, 
it  is  a  species  of  reading  eaeerly 
sought  aft^r.  The  descriptions  wLich 
are  given  of  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes 
are  calculated  to  awaken  a  strong 
degree  of  curiosity.  An  Account  may 
be  false  or  true;  a  narrative  clear 
or  confused;  a  description  liirely  or 
dull. 

A  man  of  Vntliien,  In  good  oompuy,  vlio 
tiret  an  ma^mnf  of  kh  aMIflM  and  dlqpatclin, 
k  bardly  more  lawpportable  thmn  bor  ttaij  call 

P(S«'««iMrfM»  %HU,  tMmt  lb  men  tfr  womea, 
appear  ■«•  iaovdiUe  Ibaa  iboMHurlM  of  the 
Aiimiaiii.  Jomaoii. 

Moat  foaonVt  I  boilpf^,  are  more  cniutiwd 
vitb  IMta<i»  dt$9HfS»m  of  Wtmmm  tfuBfoC 


Accovm,  V.  Sake. 
ACCQVVTkBLM,v,AmswerabU» 

TO  ACCITMULATE^  V*  ToheOp. 

ACCURATXj  EXACT,  PRSCfSE. 

ACCURATE,  in  French  accurate^ 
Latin  accuratusy  participle  of  aeeur9^ 
eompooaded  of  the  mtcntive  ac  or  ad 
ami  ettro  to  take  care  ^  signifying 
done' with  great  care. 

EXACT,  m  Frendi  es^de,  Latin 
txQctHSy  participle  eiexigo  lo  finish  oa 
eonpletci  deaeces  the  qoali^  ef  com- 
pMJam,  tlw  abaeace  of  defecl. 


PRECISB,  in  Fnack  prUk,  Latin 
pr^isusy  participle  of  pntcido  to  cni 
by  rule,  signifies  the  quality  of  doing 
.bjr  rale. 

A  man  is  accurate  when  he  avoidt 
faults;  exact  when  he  attedds  to 
ever^  minutia,  leaves  nothing  undone ; 
preem  when  he  does  it  aooording  to 
a  certain  measQie. 

These  epithets,  therefore,  bear  a 
eomparative  relation  to  eadi  other; 
exact  expresses  mote  than  austratey  ^ 
and  precise  more  than  exact.  Ah 
account  is  accurate  in  which  there  is 
no  miarcoresentation ;  it  is  exacts 
when  nothing  essential  is  omitted ;  it 
Vifreeise^  when  it  contains  particular 
detaiki  of  time,  placey  and  ciicoBb* 
stance. 

Accuracy  is  indispensable  in  all  our 
concerns,  be  they  ever-  so  onfmary ; 
exactness  is  of  peculiar  importance  in 
matters  of  taste ;  and  in  some  case^ 
where  great  resolts  fldw  from  triflii^ 
causes,  the  ereatestpreciiioii  becomes 
requisite.  We  may,  however,  be  too 
precise  when  we  dwell  on  nnimportant 
particulars ;  but  we  never  ekti  be  tm 
accurate  or  exact.  Hence  the  epithet 
precise  is  sometimes  taken  in  the 
unfavourable  sense  for  aflfectedly 
exact. 

An  accurate  man  will  save  himself 
much  trouble;  an  exact  man  Will  gain 
himself  much  credit;  and  a  precix^ 
man  will  take  much  pains  only  ta 
render  himself  ridiculous. 

Young  people  should  strive  to  do 
every  thing  accurately,  which  they 
think  wortn  doine  at  all,  ain)  thus 
they  wifl  learn  to  be  exact y  or  precise^ 
as  occasion  may  require. 

AccuracVy  moreover,  concerns  our 
mechanical  labours,  and  die  opera- 
tions of  our  senses  and  understand- 
ings ;  exactness  respects  our  dealings 
with  others ;  precision  is  applied  to 
our  habits  and  manners  in  society. 

We  write,  we  see,  we  think,  we 
judge  accurately;  we  are  exact  in 
our  payments ;  we  are  precise  in  eiot 
modes  of  dress. 

Some  men  are  very  accurate  in 
their  particular  line  of  business,  who 
are  net  very  exact  in  fuIfilKog  their 
engagements,  lior  rerjprecbe  in  the 
h()urs  which  they  keep. 
•   An  fwioait  artkt  who  wnm^gU  ap  hb  pie* 
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ACCUSE. 


ACCUSE. 


all  Hi 


aiiBtplto 
utaniDS  • 

Thh  lad^  is  Oie  HKwt  aeaet  eoonomiit,  wiCbovC 
•ppeulaglmtj.  CoMeMt* 

Aa  appaiCDt  dnlra  of  atolntlon,  a  rellflctioB 
upon  tbelr  own  aaerit,  and  a  predw  beiwTtonr  in 
fbHr  seami  condaot,  are  ataort  taaeparabW 
aoddeali  im  bcantiei.  Bsaoh 

An  aptean  to  Jmibto  tUnca  tegafhrr,  whoela 
ean  balMind  any  llkaaaM,  hiodm  die  Bind  from 
moeunU  eoncmpMrww  of  thoaa. 

AngdaandapMa,  in  tbdr 
etevatkn  •hvw 
comprelieMlfo  flMoltiea;  and 
bapt,  bave  pedtet  and  eaeact 
haingf  thai  coi 


WMIilr  of  tt  •flcwilaii,  by  wMA  lit^^vM 


iBTCval  dcfnai  of 


■oineoftlMm«per« 
yiewi  of  all  infte 


A  dedaition  It  fl*  oaly  imy  vtwia^  the  jvra* 
IM  OHalBf  of  BMial  worda  can  be  kaoira. 


ACCURATE,  V.  CoTTecL 

TO  ACCUSE,  CHARGE,  IMPEACH, 
ARRAIGN. 

ACCUSE,  in  Latin  accutOy  com- 
pounded of  ocor  ad  and  euso  or 
causa  a  cause  or  trial,  signifies  to 
bring  to  trial. 

CHARGE,  from  the  word  cargo  a 
burden,  signifies  to  lay  a  burden. 

IMPEACH,  in  French  empecher  to 
blinder  or  disturb,  compounded  of  em 
or  in  and  pes  the  ibot»  si^fies  to  set 
one's  fbotor  one's  self  agamst  another. 

ARAAIGN,  compounded  of  ar  or 
ad  and  raisgn  or  rangCy  signifies  to 
range,  or  set  at  the  bar  of  a  tribunal. 

"Die  idee  of  asserting  the  guilt  of 
another  is  common  to  these  terms. 

AccuK  in  the  proper  sense  is  ap- 
plied particulariy  to  crimes,  but  it  is 
also  Implied  to  every  species  of  ofTenoe ; 
charge  may  be  applied  to  crimes,  but 
is  uMd  more  commonly  for  breaches 
of  moral  conduct;  we  accuse  a  person 
of  murder;  we  charge  him  wiUi  dis- 
honesty. 

Accuse  is  property  a  formal  action ; 
charge  b  an  inibrmal  action.  Crimi- 
nals are  accuud,  and  their  accusation 
is  proved  in  a  court  of  judicature  to 
be  true  or.  false.  Any  person  may  be 
charged,  and  the  charge  may  be  either 
substantiated  or  refuted  in  the  judg^ 
ment  of  a  third  person. 


omU  pradvoe  ao  adrantage. 

JoanoH^  LivB  or  Savaob. 
Nor  was  tUi  Irrefulartty  tbo  only  eterfv 
wbtoh  Lord  Tj»oomp1  bcongbc  agalntt  Mm. 
HMaff  fivan  Urn  a  eoUeftioD  of  valaable  booba 
alawpad  wHb  bh  ovn  anw.  ho  ^  Ibeamrtl. 
dcatbiD  toaee  tbea  bi  a  sbott  tine  expoMd  to 
nbr.  JoniaoiiV  Lav  ow  Savaob. 

Impeach  and  arraign  are  both  spe- 
cies of  acctuing;  the  former  in  appli- 
cation to  statesmen  and  state  con- 
cerns, the  latter  in  regard  to  the 
general  conduct  or  principles:  with 
this  difference,  that  he  who  impeachee 
only  asserts  the  guilt,  but  does  not 
determine  it ;  but  those  who  arraign 
also  take  upon  themselves  to  decide. 
Statesmen  are  impeached  for  mis- 
demeanours in  the  administration  of 
government.  Rings  arraign  governors 
of  provinces  and  subordinate  princes, 
and  in  this  manner  kings  are  some- 
times arraigned  before  mock  tribu- 
nals: our  Savioor  was  arraigned 
before  Pilate;  and  creatures  in  the 
madness  of  prestunption  arraign  their 
Creator. 

Ariito|ti|on,  with  nvaosd^l  ennnbig,  impmdk* 
«d  aaftial  ooaitien  and  iatiaMtci  of  the  tyrant. 


XbeConaleia  oriiarllprdi 
dinoeor  tbe^taoan,  laid  beAmber  the  whole 
I  Of  hitpieih«i^  erwHgr, eafONd  the  faapie- 


O  the  iBOKpiearible  bomr.  tbait  wOl  aelaa 
upon  a  poor  itainor,  when  be  itaada  cmrilitMil  at 
tbebarofdivhiojusliGe. 


TO  ACCUSE,   CKNSURE.     , 

ACCUSE,  V.  To  accuse,  charge. 

CENSURE,  in  French  censure^  in 
Latin  cemura,  came  from  ceneor  a 
Roman  magistrate  who  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  citizens,  as  also  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  city.  It  signifies 
not  only  the  office  of  cenfl|jor,  but,  in 
an  extended  sense,  the  act  of  blaming 
or  punishing  offenders  against  mora- 
lity,, which  formed  a  prominent  feature 
in  his  office. 

To  accuse   is  only  to  assert  the 

Silt  of  another;  to  censure  ia  to  take 
at  guilt  for  granted. 
We  aceuu  onhr  to  make  known  tha 
offence,  to  provoke  inquiry;  we  cfib- 
ture  in  order  to  inflict  a  punishment, 
■  An  aeeusaiion  may  he  false  or  true; 
a  cenmre  mild  or  severe. 

It  is  extremely  wrong  to  aeeuae 
anotheir  without  wfficicot  ^foou^i 
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ACKNOWLEDGE. 

Iitit  ttiil  ivone  to  ceniwre  lAaa  without 
tbe  most  stibstantifil  ^tuids. 

Every  one  is  at  bberty  to  accuse 
another  of  ofienoes  whidi  bo  knows  him 
for  a  certainty  to  haive  oommittadi} 
hot  none  can  eenture  who  are  not 
aothorised  by  their  age  or  station.      > 

Mr.  hodke  aeaatt  thow  of  pmA  mkIi^qim 
vko  dhMWflB  of  nuwal  tUaffi  wftk  tte  lawt 
•iMcadtj  in  tte  terma  they  make  vae  of. 


If  aay  maa  neasara  lilt  worta  fey  Ua  heart, 
and  speak  aa  he  tbloka,  and  do  not  erpicn  mm 
ktadneaa  to  effcrymaa  tbaa  men  BanOly  hnrefiir 
any  man,  be  can  hardly  eteay^  tb»  eemmn  ut 
UwwaaCarbraadlaff.  Trntanm. 

AccvsAtiotfy  P.  Complaint. 
TO  AOHisv%  V.  Touccamptish. 
ACBiEVfiMBNT^  V.  Deed. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGB,  OWN,  CON- 
9ESS9  AVOW. 

ACKNOWLEDGE,  Gompoarided 
of  ae  or  od^  and  kna»ledge  implies  to 
brine  to  knowledge,  to  mako  known. ' 

OWN  is  afatmbarfigarey  signifying 
to  take  to  one's  self,  to  make  one's  own : 
it  is  a  common  substitute  for  cof^en,  ■ 

CONFESS,  in  French  confesser, 
Ladn  cof^essuf,  participle  of  conJUeaTf 
compomMoed  of  con  and  faUor^  sig- 
nifies to  imiMfft  to  any  one. 

AVOW,  in  French  mwrnieTy  Latin 
Advoveo,  signifies  to  tow^  or  protest  to 
any  one. 

Acknomlet^ng  *  is  a  sipiple  expo- 
sure; confemng,  or  owning  is  a  spe- 
cific priv^  communitation ;  an  aixwal 
is  a  public  declaration. 

We  achumUdge  facts;  amfes$  or 
cam  fiuilts  ;  avow  motives,  opinions,  &a 

We  acknowledge  in  consequence 
of  a  question;  we  confess  in  con- 
sequence of  an  accusation;  we  own 
in  conseauence  of  a  charge;  we  inaa 
▼olantariJy. 

We  acknowledge  having  been  con^ 
oened  in  a  transaction;  we  confen 
our  gnilt;  we  own  that  a  thing  is 
vroqg;  Imt  we  are  ashamed  to  avow 
ourmociyas. 

Candour  leads  to  an  achnawledge-' 
sie^/  renentance  produces  a  con^ 
fiAni  tbe  desire  of  forgiveness 
mi^  to  owning  i  eeoerosity  or  pride 


ACQUAINTANCE.      » 

An  acknowledgement  of  what  is  not 
demanded  may  be  either  pohtic  or 
impolitic  according  to  circumstances ; 
a  coitfeuion  dictated  merely  by  fiaar  is 
of  avail  only  in  the  sight  of  man. 
Those  who  are  moet  rrady  to  own 
themselves  in  an  error  are  not  always 
the  fitst  to  amend.  An  avowal  of  th« 
principles  ^hich  actuate  the  conduct  ia 
often  the  greatest  aggravation  of  gtdlt. 

I  mait  tkAmmoiedge  for  mj  ovn  part,  that 
I  take  greater  ptaasnie  hi  conaideriog  the  wotta 
of  the  creation  in  Chdr  iouMMlly,  than  in  their 


And  now  my  dear, 
MHjtmm,  that  H  waa  I  that 
la 


ahn  tome;  I  vOI 

myglrlB 


Spue  of  henelf  e'm  enry  mnat  eot^fku. 
That  I  the  frieadibip  of  (he  crnat  pomm. 

FaABcm, 
Whethff  by  their  aettled  and  avowed  foom 
of  thongbtlMi  talhen,  the  Peniatti  wera  able  to 
dtttaie  to  any  great  extent  the  Tfaftve  of  taeknr- 
nftj,  we  are  hladeivd  by  the  dtataoee  of  thoaa 
timea  from  being  able  to  dlKoTcr.        Josaiox. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDOE,  V.  To  re- 

cognize, 

TO  ACQUAINT,  V.  To  wfom. 

AOaUAlNTAMCB,    iTAHILIAftlTT^ 
INTIMACY. 

ACQUAI^ANCE  comes  from 
acfiMuaf ,  which  is  comtxnmded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  ac<a  ad  and  qnmntf 
in  old  French  oua^,  Teut.  gekanni 
known,  ugni^iag  known  to  one. 

FAMOJARIT  Y  comes  at>m  fond- 
Uar^  mljajosk  familiarit  9iSiA  famUof 
signiMoig  known  as  one  of  the  family. 

INTIMACY,  from  intimate^  iri' 
Latin  tnftataftu,  jparticiple  of  fnfttno 
to  love  entirely,  ux>ro  intimus  inner- 
BM>st,  signifies  known  to  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  heart. 

These  terns-  mark  ditierent  degrees 
of  closeness  m  the  social  intercourse ; 
acquaintance  expressing  less  thanyesk 
miliarity ;  and  that  less  than  intimac^^ 

A  dlght.  knowledge  of  any  ene  eoaatltntM  aa 
tfcgiwintancef  to  he  fmiiHw  iw|nlPiB4n  aa* 
inaiiilniirr  oT  tone  atandiog;  fwMpinqyinp- 
pean  inch  an  nrgimfcrtancn  aa  ia  anpported  by 
"    * '^*  Tacwua. 


fymtvffKt.'^Tff 


Aequaintance   springs  fronr  ocoa^ 

to  cankmt  to  Mow.*,   .     .    .•  . 
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Acomne. 


Itoiiil  intercourse  ;fimlliarijiy  is  pro- 
duced bv  a  daily  utarcourBe,  which 
waars  off  all  coiu^trwnt,  and  Uaoisbes 
all  c^nmwxy;  intimacy  arises  noC 
tmunAy  (ram  frequent  inten»urse,  b«t 

An  ac^aiatoncs  will  be  cceasied^ 
^\y  a  goeel;  hiit  one  that  is  on 
teRDs  of  fumiHtarity  has  easy  access 
to  bttf  table;  and  an  iatimatef  like* 
tvise,  lays  claim  to  a  share  at  least  of 
our  confidence. 

An  acquaintance  with  a  person 
a£bnls  but  little  opportunity  for  Know* 
ing  bis  character ;  familiarity  puts  us 
in  the- way  of  seeing  his  foibles,  rather 
than  his  Tirtnes;  Imt  tnttmacy  eiisfoles 
us  to  appreciate  his  worth* 

Tbow  who  are  aft  to  be  JkmUbtr  on  ztiltfA 
MeqttaiHtance,  vill  never  aeqnire  any  de;:ree  of 
firffm^qN  TauMaBE. 

A  simple  acquaintatice  is  the  most 
llesirable  footing  on  which  to  stand 
with  all  persons  however  deservine. 
If  it  have  not  the  pleasures  of/ami^ 
,  iiarity  or  intimacy,  it  can  claim  the 
privilege  of  being  exempted  from 
their  pains. 

^  loo  much ySmu/iari/y,''  according; 
to  the  old  proverb^  <'  breeds  contempt.^ 
ryhe  unlioensed  freedom 'which  com^ 
monly  oXXeads faniliarit^f  affords  but 
too  ample  scope  for  the  mduleence  of 
the  selash  aaia  ananuable  passions. 

Jniimacief  begtm  in  love  often  end 
fai  hatred)  as  iiWchosen  friends  oom« 
menly  become  the  bitterest  enemies. 
A  man  may  have  a  thousand  ao- 
imaiwtance,  and  not  one  whom  he 
Vtould  make  his  intimate. 


t^toffuolstenceffew;  tb*  mcgtiminhmM  tiny  to* 


TkUjkmMarit^t 
long  obHrred. 

The  <sffimM9  Mucea  Ike  Mher  ef  Bafmio 


ft«wceu  hk  ililer  gad  Aiaella.  HAircwwoan. 
An  aettinintmtrfi  ti  a  beiof  vbo  neeCe  u 
%fcb  a  smHe  and  lalate,  vho  tells  as  with  the  same 
hiealhlbathe  b  ghii  and  sonyfor  the  laoet 
MrlalfMd  aind  U  thai  MUls  ask 

Mb  JImmtmn  vera  Us  eaCbe  fHeada,  aad 
Goactbtf  hit 


These  tenns  may  be  applied  to 
things  as  well  as  persons,  in  which 
case  they  bear  a  similar  analogy. 

An  acqnmntanee  with  a  suliject  i^ 
oppoaed  to  entire  i^ortmce  upon 
it;  familiarity  with  it  is  the  con-^ 
sequence  of  iireqnent  repetition ;  and 
intimacy  of  a  steady  and  thorough 
researcn. . 

In  our  intercourse  with  the  world 
we  become  duly  acquainted  with 
fresh  subjects  to  engage  our  attention. 
Some  men  have  by  extraordinary  dili- 
gence apquired  a  considerable  fami- 
liarity,  with  more  than  one  language 
and  science;  but  few^  if  any»  tan 
boast  of  having  possessed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  wiui  all  the  particulars 
of  even  one  language  or  science. 

When  we  can  translate  the  authors 
of  any  foreign  language,  we  may  claim 
an  acquaintance;  wnen  we  can  speak, 
or  write  it  freelv,  we  may  be  said  to 
be  familiar  with  it ;  but  an  intimate 
acquaintance  comptehends  a  thorough 
critical  intimacy  with  all  the  uicetiaf 
and  subtleties  of  its  structure. 

With  HonerH  heroes  we  have  more  (haa  fab* 
tortcal  acqiieftntance ;  we  are  made  inttmaU 
Ullh  tbek  haMts  and  nsaaaen.       ConafeauMaw 

The  fteqaniey  of  envy  nahea  H  so  Jmmtttttft 
that  ii  ciMMS  oar  neclae.  Jobidoh. 


At  «a  entertalamoBt  gben  hj  Pistotratos  to 
Bfl»  eC  hb  fnHwafci,  Thtaiippaa  took  soaw 


TO  AcauisscE,  t'.  To  accede* 

TO    ACQUI&Bj    OBTAIN,     GAIN, 
WIN,  EARN. 

ACQUIRE,  in  French  acquirir, 
Latin  acquiro,  is  compounded  of  ac  or 
ad  and  qu^ro  to  seek^  signifying  tp 
seek  or  get  to  one's  self. 

OBTAIN^  in  French  obtenir,  Latin 
obtineo,  is  compoonded  of  ob  and  teneo 
to  hold,  sigmfying  to  lay  hold  or 
secure  within  one*s  reach. 

GAIN  and  WIN  are  derived  from 
the  same  source ;  namely,  the  French 
gagner,  German  gewinneny  Saxoi^ 
wiitneUf  from  the  Latin  vtiictf^  Grsek 
xaiyof*at  or  uiut  to  couquer,  signifyis^ 
to  get  the  mastety  over,  to  get  mto 
one  8  possession. 

EARN  comes  from  the  Saxon  tkatr 
nan,  German  emdten,  Friexlandish 
Oman  to  reap,  which  is  ponneoted 
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witk  the  Greek  «f*o/uai  tbt^keorgel^ 
The  idea  of  getdng  is  eommon  to 
these  terms,  but  the  dfcomstancet  of 
the  acdon  vary. 

We  acquire  by  our  own  efibrts; 
we  obtain  by  the  efforts  of  olhersy  as 
well  as  ourselves;  we  gain  or  mn  by 
striving ;  we  earn  by  labour. 

Talents  and  induatiy  are  leqnisit* 
ioir  acquiring  \  what  we  oefwire  comes 
gradually  to  us  in  consequence  of  the 
r^pilar  exerdse  of  our  abilities.  In 
this  manner,  knowledge,  honour,  and 
reputntion  are  acquired. 

Things  t^  Mained  by  all  means, 
honest  or  dishonest;  whatever  comes 
into  our  possession  agreeable  to  our 
wishes  is  obtained;  nivonrs  and  t»- 
c|ue8ts  are  always  obtained. 

Fortune  assists  in  both  f^ainine  and 
winning,  but  particularly  m  the  latter 
case.  A  sobsistence^  a  superiority, 
a  victory  or  battle,  is  gained;  a  game 
or  a  prize  in  the  lottery  is  won. 

A  good  constitution  am)  full  em- 
ployment are  all  that  is  necessary  for 
earning  a  livelihood. 

Fortunes  are  acquired  aft^  a  course 
of  years ;  they  are  obtained  b  v  inhe- 
ritance, or  gained  in  trade;  they  are 
sometimes .  ami  at  the  gaming  table, 
but  seldom  earned. 

What  is  acquire  is  solidi  and 
produoes  lasting  benefit;  what  is 
obtained  may  often  be  injurious  t« 
one's  healthy  one's  interest,  or  one's 
morals }  wbal  is  gained -or  won  is 
often  obIj  a  partial  advantage,  and 
tiaqsitoiy  in  its  nature;  it  is  gained 
orwon  only  to  be  bst;  what  is  earned 
serves  only  to  scip^y  the  necessity  of 
the  moment;  it  is  hardly  got  and 
quickfy  spent. 

Scholars  acquire  leaniing^  obtain 
fewaids,  gain  applause,  and  win 
prizes,  which  are  often  hanfly  tamed 
by  the  loss  of  health. 


ACQUIREMBNt.       tl. 


whm  be  Un  won  bq  mpiro  or  iftdwi  lih  mh^ 
tim,  (ke  iMt  of  Mi  91017  <•  Mt  worth  relatla^. 

An  hoMtt  nan  majF  ftWlj  tika  kti  oimi 
TW  foil  WM  nfaM^  by  ifaigfaii^  lUriy  woii. 


Thqr  wbo  bavB  •mmd  Aoir  iyrtvM  by  a 
laboilow  M«  MnttrlMa  Ufe  ««  attwtUy 
teudow  of  what  tb^y  bsfe  yitoAil^  «cfM<M; 

Bum* 

TO  AGQUIRi:,  ATTAIN, 

ACQUIRE,  V.  To  acquire,  obtain. 

ATTAIN,  in  Latin  attiheo,  is  conn 
ponnded  o£  ab  or  ad  and  ^eaeo  to 
hold,  signi^ing  to  rest  at  a  thing. 

To  acquire  is  a  progressive  a^ 
nermanent  action ;  to  attain  b  a  pevo 
feet  and  ^nishing  action;  we  always 
go  on  acquiring:  but  we  stop  when 
we  have  attained. 

What;  is  acquired  is  something  got 
into  the  possession ;  wh%i  is  attaitied 
is  the  pomt  arrived  at. 

We  acquire  a  langpaget  we  attain 
to  a  certain  degree  or  perfection. 

By  abiliries  and  perseverance  W0 
may  oc^utre  a  considerable  Auoicy  in 
speaking  several  lauguages;  bnt  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  attain  to  the 

fection  of  a  native  in  any  foreign 

Ordinary  powers  coupled 

with  diligence  will  enable  a  person  Ui 
Acquire  whatever  is  useful;  but  we 
cannot  attain  to  sujperiority  without 
extraordinasy  talents  and  determined 
petseveranoe. 

Acqmrem^Us  am  always  service^ 
able;  <^aiiMien<»  always  creditabK 


AgOBba  kMfw  to  be  aegw|i«4 by  ut,  baf 
h  tbe  gift  of  natBie.  Oat« 

hupma  aflor  bapplseHs  and  ntat  tttatUitt^ 
Aig-lt,  tnMtiOMeeHUTMdiMcfci  toauw* 
UiidMtbswtoof  4 


KlitallMrbi 

Is  CM^M  gIPQr*  tl«  ■M»7»  ¥  eeg>«<»«d  it. 


aMtUtdflrireorfoMveiyannf,  tb« 
of  oMatfn^tv  it,  uA  tte  danffer  of 
wbett  oHatned,  voald  be  raflclent  to^ 
ma  ftonao  Tala  apanatt.        Amufaiu 
k  easagad  b;  tbe  mequtittim 
It  of  a  fortaae,  not  oalj  1 
0f  iadli>iiiannaadtbetedl< 
^  bwi^tHy,  bfiS    t^fu   «0o>s 


dctvai 

Be 


AcatriEBMBirr^*  ACQuisrnoir, 

Two  abstract  noons,  from  the  saa«9 
verb,  denoting  the  thing  acquired. 

ACQUIrImENT  implies  th# 
thing  acquued  for  and  by  odrselves  9 
ACQtflSFriQN  tint  which  is  aor 
qmrsd  for  another,  or  to  the  advan^ 
ti^  of  another. 


VUftTbylort  •«  JofoimMBt,  acfsWfiea/' 
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ACRIMONY. 


People  can  expect  to  make  but 
slender  acquirements  without  a  con- 
siderable share  of  industry;  and  in 
such  case  they  will  be  no  acquiiition 
to  the  commuuitv  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves. 

Acquirement  respects  rather  the 
etertions  employed;  acquisition  the 
benefit  or  gain  accruing. 

To  learn  a  language  is  an  acquirth 
ment ;  to  win  a  province  an  acquist- 
tion. 

The  acquirements  of  literature  far 
exceed  in  value  the  acquisitions  of 
fortune. 

Men  of  the  graatett  tpplicatioa  and  aevtire* 
mentt  caa  Inok  buck  upon  nMoy  vacant  f  paces 
luid  neglected  parts  of  time.  Hooiiss. 

Tto  me,  wlio  bate  taken  pafaa  to  look  at 
btuty*  abirtracted  ftoai  tbe  cooildentioa  of 
Ita betag an  obM of  desk*;  at  power onljr aa 
k  altavpoa  aaotber  wlthoot  ai^  bopca  of  paitak« 
log  any  tharo  of  H;  at  wfadom  and  eapacitj 
#itbo«t  anj  pretention  to  rival  or  envy  tti  m> 
fKMrtMit;.  tbe  world  fa  not  onljr  a  inetT>  scene 
MR  a  pwnaanc  ooe* 


ACRIMOKY,      TARTNESS,     ASPE- 
RITY,  HARSHNESS. 

These  epithets  are  figuratively  em- 
ployed to  denote  sharpness  of  feeline 
corresponding  to  the  quality  in  natursu 
bodies. 

ACRIMONY,  in  Latin  acrimtmia, 
from  acer  sharp,  is  the  characteristic 
of  garlic,  mustard,  and  pepper,  that  is 
a  biting  sharpness. 

TARTNESS,  from  tart,  is  not  im- 
probably derived  from  tartar,  the 
cfuality  of  which  it  in  some  degree 
resembles;  it  is  a  high  degree  of  add 
peculiar  to  vinegar. 

ASPERTfY,  in  Latin  asperitas, 
from  asper,  and  the  Greek  ca-vfoi 
fallow,  without  culture  and  without 
fruit,  signifying  land  that  is  too  hard 
and  rough  to  b^  titled. 

HARSHNESS,  from  harsh,  in  Gei^ 
man  and  Teutonic  herbe,  herhisch, 
Swedish  kerb,  Latin  acerbus,  denotes 
the  sharp  rough  taste  of  unripe  fruit. 

A  quick  sense  produces  acrimontf  ; 
it  is  too  frequent  among  disputants 
who  embitter  each  others'  feeling. 
An  acute  sensibility  coupled  with 
quickness  of  intellect  produces  tart^ 
ness;  it  b  too  frequent  among  fe- 
males. 
6 


ACT. 

Acrimany  is  a  transient  feeling  that, 
discovers  itself  by  the  words.;  tartnesB 
is  an  habitual  irritabilitv  that  ming^ee 
itself  with  the  tone  and  looks. 

An  acrimonious  reply  firequently 
gives  rise  to  much  ill-will;  a  tart 
reply  is  often  treated  with  indifference, 
as  indicative  of  the  natural  temper, 
rather  than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling.^ 

Asperity  and  harshness  respect  one'» 
oondiict  to  inferiors;  the  latter  ex- 
presses a  strong  degree  of  the  former. 

Asperity  is  opposed  to  mildness  and 
forbearance ;  harshness  to  kindness. 

A  reproof  is  conveyed  with  asperity p 
when  the  words  and  looks  convey 
strong  displeasure;  a  treatment  is 
harsh  when  it  wounds  the  feelings,, 
and  does  violence  to  the  affections. 

Mistresses  sometimes  chide  their 
servants  with  asperity;  parents  deal 
harshly  with  their  children. 

Tbn  fenfau  ercB  wben  be  nndeavonn  onlj  to 
entertain  or  Imtinet,  jet  mnvn  peraecation  ftom 
innonwrable  crftlch^  wbofe  ocrimoigf  la  eidted 
merelj  bj  dw  pnitt  of  aeotos  otben  pleaard. 


Cvmlej  mem  to  bifn  powawed  tbe  pover 
of  wrUlnff  caaUj  bi^md  anj  otber  of  ovr  poHa*. 
jet  bit  pnimlt  orranoCe  thonfbta  lead  Mm  oCUa 
Into  harfh$tm  of  expMarion.  Jonnaoti. 

'  Tbe  nakednoH  and  atperltjf  qf  tbe  vialeij 
vorid  alwajv  fllb  tbe  beholder  witb  pemm  and 
pralbnnd  aaloolabiMnt.  Jontioii. 

Thejctnnotbetooi^reetfer  tbn  Ung*k  C«rf> 


TO  ACT^   DO* 

ACT,  in  Latin  actus,  from  ago  to 
direct,  signifies  the  putting  in  motion. 
.  DO,  in  German  thun^  oomes  pro- 
bably from  the  Greek  ^liuu  to  put, 
si^ifying  to  dispose,  put  in  order,  or 
bnne  to  pass. 

We  act  whenever  we  do  an^  thing  ; 
but  we  may  act  without  doing  sasy 
thine. 

Tne  first  of  these  words  is  intrCoi* 
sitive,  and  the  second  transitive :  we 
do  not  ad  a  thing,  but  we  always  do^* 
a  thing;  the  first  approaches  nearest 
to  the  idea  of  move;  it  is  properiy  the 
exertion  of  power  corporeal  or  mental: 
the  second  is  closely  allied  to  effects 
it  is  the  producing  an  efiect  by  such  an 
exertion. 

They  act  very  unwisely  who  attempt 
to  do  more  than  their  abilities  will 
enable  them  to  complete. 
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ACTION. 


Si 


Whatever  we  A),  let  us  be  careful 
to  act  considerately. 

We  bave  made  thb  &  naxlm,  **  Tbat  a  man 
"wbo  Is  connonlj  called  good  natuird  h  hardly 
tobetkuriled  forvhat  be  ifees,  because  balfthat 
la  «c<mC  aboQt  Mn  Is  dm*  ratber  by  bis  saflfv 

SlSBU. 


•ACTION,    ACT,  DEED. 

The  words  action,  acty  and  deedy 
though  derived  from  the  preceding 
Terbsy  have  an  obvious  distinction  in 
their  meaning. 

ACTION,  in  French  action,  Latin 
actioy  signifies  doin^^, 

ACT,  in  French  acte,  Latin  actumy 
denotes  the  thing  done :  the  former 
implies  a  process:  the  latter  a  result. 
•We  mark  the  degrees  pf  action 
which  indicate^  energy ;  we  mark  the 
number  of  acti  which  may  serve  to 
designate  a  habit  or  character:  we 
speak  of  a  lively,  vehement,  or  impe- 
tuous action;  a  man  of  action,  in 
distinction  from  a  mere  talker  or  an 
idler ;  whatever  rests  without  in- 
fluence' or  movement  has  lost  its 
action  ;  we'  speak  of  manyac^s  of  a 
paiticvdar  kind;  we  call  him  a  fool 
who  commits  continued  act$  of  folly ; 
and  him  a  niggard  who  commits  no- 
thii^  but  acti  of  meanness. 

Action  is  a  continued  exertion  of 
power. 

'  Act  is  a  single  exertion  of  power ; 
the  physical  movement;  the  simple 
acting,   . 

Our  actions  are  our  works  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word ;  our  acts  are 
the  operations  of  our  faculties.  The 
character  of  a  man  must  be  judged 
by  his  actions ;  the  merit  of  actions 
depends  on  the  motives  tbat  ^ve  rise 
to  tfaem  :  the  act  of  speaking  iB  pecu- 
liar to  man ;  but  the  acts  ot  walkii^, 
numipg,  eating,  Sec.  are  common  to 
allanim«U« 

Actions  may  be  oonsidered  either 
singly  or  collecbvely ;  acts  are  regard- 
ed only  individually  and  spedfically;' 
^e  speiik  of  all  a  man's  actions,  but 
but  all  his  acts;  we  say  a  good  actiony 
a  viituouft  action,  a  charitable  action ; 
but  an  acty  not  an  action  of  goodness, 
mi  act  of  virtue,  an  act  of  liuth,  an 
•et  of  cfaaiity,  and  the  like.  It  is  a 
good  action  to  conceal  the  faolu  of 
Our  neighbours;   but  a  rare  act  of 

it  *•  Acte, acUoa.** 


charity  among  men.  Many  noble 
actions  are  done  in  private,  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  is  the  only  reward 
of  the  doer ;  the  wisest  of  men  may 
occasionally  commit  acft  of  folly,  which 
are  not  imputable  to  their  general 
character.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
act  of  imprudence  than  not  to  take 
an  occasional  review  of  our  past  ac^ 
turns. 

Action  f  is  a  term  applied  towhat- 
evfir  is  done  in  general ;  act  to  that 
which  is  remarkable  or  that  requires 
to  be  distinguished. 

The  sentiments  of  the  heart  are 
easier  to  be  discovered  by  one's 
actions,  than  by  one's  words.  It  is 
an  heroic  act  to  forgive  our  enemy, 
when  we  are  in  a  condition  to  be 
revenged  on  him.  The  good  man  is 
cautious  in  all  his  actions  to  avoid 
even,  the  appearance  of  evil.  A 
great  prince  is  anxious  to  mark  every 
year  by  some  distinguished  act  of 
wisdom  or  virtue. 

Act  and  deed  are  both  employed  for 
what  is  remarkable ;  but  act  denotes 
only  one  single  thing  done ;  deed  im- 
plies some  complicated  performance, 
something  achieved.  We  display  but 
one  quality  or  power  in  performing  an 
act ;  we  display  many,  both  physical 
and  mental,  m  performing  a  deed, 

A  prince  distinguishes  himself  by 
acts  of  mercy ;  the  oommaader  of  an 
'  army  by  martial  deeds. 

Acts  of  disobedience  in  youth  fre- 
auently  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  the. 
foulest  deeds  in  more  advanced  life. 


ave  a]>t  to  pn>- 
coadnclve  i» 


Mwyor  HMmmeUonM 
cure  fame  aie  not  la  tbeir  ai 
oar  alUnate  happlnew. 

I  desire  tbat  tbe  laine  rale  may  be  exteadad 
to  tbe  whole  frateralCy  of  lieatben  ffods;  It  beiog 
ny  deitt^  to  condemn  every  poem  to  tbe  flaoies, 
in  which  Jupicer  tbonden  or  exercises  aay  out 
9lt  aatbority  wbkb  does  not  beloag  to  bim. 

Amhsoic* 
AU  wMb  QDlled  fofw  eoabtae  to  driven 
The  laay  drooet  fhan  the  laborioas  hive; 
With  envy  staas  they  view  each  others  dcedr, 
With  dlliseace  tbe  fragrant  work  proceedr. 

DftYSBW, 


ACTION,  GESTURE,  GESTICULA- 
TION,. POSTURE,  ATTITUDE. 

ACTION,  c.  To  act, 
GESTURE,  in  French  geste,  Latin 
gestus,  participle  of  gero  to  carry  due's 

f  Olrard:  *♦  Action,  acte." 
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ACTION. 


ACTION, 


self,  sigmfies  the  mannar  of  cftrryiag 
Qoe's  body. 

GESTICULATION,  in  Latin  gei- 
ticulatiOf  OQxnes  from  gettieulor  to 
make  many  mtiired. 

POSTUKE9  in  French  poUure^ 
Latin  potitura  a  posijtiony  comes  from 
positu$,  participle  of  ponQ^  signifying 
the  manner  of plaoingone'^  seff. 

ATTITUDE,  in  Trench  attUudei 
Italian  aititudine,  ia  changed  &om 
^titude,  signifying  a  propnety  as  to 
disposition. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the 
state  of  the  body ;  the  three  former 
indicating  a  state  of  motion ;  the  three 
latter  a  state  of  rest. 

Action  respects  the  movements  of 
the  body  in  general;  gesture  is  an 
action  indicative  of  some  particular 
state  of  mind;  gesticulation  is  a  spe- 
cies of  artifiGifd  gesture. 

Raising  the  arm  is  an  action  ;  bow- 
ing is  a  ^psture. 

Actions  may  be  ungraceful ;  ge$turei 
indecent. 

A  suitable  action  sometimes  gives 
great  tbrce  to  the  words  that  iMre 
uttered;  gestures  often  supply  tlie 
place  of  Itoguage  between  people  of 
different  nations. 

Actions  characterize  a  man  as  vul- 
gar or  well  bred ;  gestures  mark  the 
teitiper  of  the  mind.  There  are  many 
actions  which  it  is  the  object  of  edu- 
cation to  prevent  from  growing  into 
halnts.  Savages  express  the  vehement 
passions  of  the  nund,  by  vehement 
gestures  on  every  oocasioiK,  even  in. 
their  amusements. 

An  extravagant  or  unnatural  gesture 
htermed 2k gesticulation;  a  sycophant, 
who  wishes  to  cringe  into  fiivoiir  with 
the  great,  deals  largely  in  gesticula- 
tion to  mark  his  devotion ;  a  bufibon' 
who  attempts  to  imitate  the  gestures 
of  another  will  nse  gesticulation;  and 
the  monkey  who  apes  the  actions  of  , 
human  beings  does  so  by  means  of 
■gesticulationi. 

Posture*  is  a  mode  of  placing  the' 
body  more  or  less  differing  from  the 
ordinary  habits ;  attitude  is  the  man- 
ner of  Keeping  the  body  more  or  less 
suitable  to  the  existing  circum- 
stances. 

A  posture^  however  convenient,  is 
never  assumed  without  exertion ;  it  is 
therefore  willingly  changed :  an  atti- 


tudCf  though  not  usual,  u  still  acoord*- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  things;  it  ia 
therefore  readily  preserved. 

A  posture  is  siz^ular ;  it  has  some* 
thing  in  it  which  departs  from  the 
ordinary  carriage  of  the  body,  and 
makes  it  remarkafole :  an  attitude  is 
striking ;  it  is  the  natural  expression 
of  character  or  impression. 

A  brave  man  will  put  himself  into 
a  posture  of  defence,  without  assom.* 
ing  an  attitude  of  defiance. 

Strange  and  forced  positions  of  th« 
body  are  termed  postures;  noble, 
agreeable,  and  expressive  forms  of 
carriage  are  called  attitudes. 

Mountebanks  and  clowns  put  them* 
selves  into  ridiculous  postures  in  order 
to  excite  laughter;  actors  assume 
graceful  attitudes  to  represent  their 
characters. 

Postures  are  to  the  body  what  gri- 
maces are  to  the  iaoe;  attitudes  are  to 
the  body  what  air  is  to  the  figure. 

He  who  in  attempting  to  walk  as- 
sumes the  attitude  of  a  dancer,  puts 
himself  into. a  ridiculous  posture.  A 
graceful  and  degant  attitude  in  danrir^g^ 
beoomes  an  aSected  and  laii^iabl« 
posture  in  another  case. 

Postures  are  sometbnes  usefiilljr 
employed  in  stage  dancing;  the  atti^ 
tuaes  are  necessarily  employed  bj 
painters,  sculptors,  dancing  masters, 
and  other  artists. 

Posture  is  said  of  the  whole '  body, 
the  rest  of  particular  limbs  or  parts. 

Attitude  and  posture  are  figuratavelj 
applied  to  other  ol^ects  besides  th* 
body.  Armies  assume  a  menacing 
attitude.  In  a  critical  posture  of  a£ 
fairs,  extraordinary  skill  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  government. 


CIcet*  MacItAn  I 
Oraton  **  vMh  mmm  piMcpto  far  yniiMiHilitlWi 
mod  action,  wMumt  wbkh  p«xt  be  aflnm  tb«t  cb« 
belt  orator  la  the  world  c«n  never  fucccvd. 

Htnset. 

Onr  beit  netora  are  nomewbat  at  a  Ion  to  aiip- 
port  tbenatlwt  with  pr»per  gMSw^  aa  tiiey 
more  fioan  aqy  oomld^raMedirtaDea  to  tbe  fironc- 
of  the  atafOi  Stseu^ 

Neltber  the  }adfes  of  our  laws,  Dor  the  rapie-. 
•entatlvea  of  the  people,  would  be  macb  adPect- 
ed  by  laboured  geHtculatioh^  or  beltevo  anjr 
man  tb«  morp,  beeaaae  bo  rolled-  Ms  eycB,  or 
paftd  hie  cbedii.  Jownoiiw 

Fkltebood  to  a  abort  tino  fimnd  bgr««(^n<* 
eno^  that  bor  npflvlorlty  comialoA  mtj  te  th«^ 
eeleritj  of  bet  cparae^  and  tbe  cbaage  of  ber 
poature.  JoomoK. 


RoiibaMd:  «  ^crtare^  atUtode.* 
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WW*  I  onCrrad  Wuroofn,  he  lr«s  feMtfa«  Is  % 
eoatrmptatlve  petture,  wttb  hts  ejes  ixed  upon 
tbe  grovnd;  afler  be  bad  eonthiued  la  bta  kt«- 
rie Mw-a  qmler  of  an  bolir»  he  r^*  vp  wd 
•cvmed  bjr  Ui  gettum  to  take  leave  of  sooae  in- 
visible  saeit,  mwsssiroRrni. 

fUiahood  alwajfl  CBdaieand  te  cepj  the 
Biea  and  mUUudu  of  tratb.  Joninoif* 

ACnONy    AGKNCT,  OPERATION. 

ACTION,  r.  To  oc*. 

AGENCY, «.  To  ad, 

OPERATION,  in  Latin  operatio, 
from  cpera  labour,  and  cput  need,  sigr 
nifies  tbe  work  that  is  needfiiL 

Actum  is  the  effect,  agency  the 
cause ;  action  is  inherent  in  the  sub- 
ject; agency  is  sonxethin^  exteripr; 
It  is  in  Set,  patting  a  thing  into  action : 
in  tills  manner,  the  whole  world  is  in 
action  through  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

Operation  is  action  for  a  sj^edfic 
end,  and  according  to  a  role ;  as  the 
operation  of  nature  in  the  article  of 
vegetation. 


Rb  better  tbowfaw  Otd  the  earth  ikMdd 
wrfeifcptH»e»«w— ^aMwh»<Mt»itafal 
viclidtiidfle  flT  iilsht  and  day,  than  eipeae  alwaja 
tbe  nine  aide  to  tbe  mctUn  of  tbe  nn.  Bunufr. 

A  few  advaaeea  tb«ra  are  In  tbe  foUowloie 
p«pen  tendiaf  toaswrttbempcrtntendanceand 
agemey  «r  nrevidcMe  hi  the  natnial  verld. 

WiNiMrAas* 
The  tree  vhoae  e|wr>tiMabifHB 
Kaovkiii*  of  fstti  4pd  Ml.  ahvQ  te  tnlr. 

Mnnui. 

ACnVS,  BILIGBNT^    INDPSTRI- 
OUS,  ASSIDUOUS,  XJkBOillOUS. 

ACnVEy  from  tlie  v^b  to  act,  im- 
plies a  propensity  to  act,  to  be  doing 
aomedung  without  regard  to  the  nature 
oftheol^. 

DILIOENT,  in  French  diUgent, 
Latin  M^fm,  |MUticipleo4*  diiigo^  to 
choose  or  like,  unpfies  an  attachment 
to  an  {ibject,  imd  consequent  attention 
to  it. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  in  French  india- 
trieuxy  Latm  induttriuB,  is  probably 
changed  from  endottrunsy  that  id  endo 
or  intrcy  within,  and  $truo  to  build, 
niak«,  or  do,  signifying  an  inward  or 
thuHMigh  inolinBtion  to  be  engaged  in 
wma  seriotts  work. 

A8gI]>UOU$,.in  F««nch  a$3iduj  \n 
^Mmmmidmay  is  compounded  of  tm 
or  adj  $gid  sidutu  from  sedeo  to  sit^ 
^Si^ng  to  sit  close  to  a  thing. 


lABORIOUS,  in  Frtnch  laborieif:^, 
Latin  laboriosus,  from  labour, .  i;apliea 
belonging  to  labour,  or  the  inclina* 
tion  to  labour. 

We  are  active  if  vrfi  aire  only  ready 
to  exert  our  powers,  whether  to  any 
end  Or  not.  >V^  are  diligent  when  we 
are  active  for  some  specific  end.  We 
are  industrious  when  no  time  is  left 
uneE|iploye4  in  some  serious  pursuit. 
We  are  assiduous  if  we  do  not  leave  .«, 
thing  until  it  is  finished.  We  are  /a- 
borious  when  the  bodily  or  mental 
powers  are  regularly  employed  in  some 
nard  labour. 

A  man  may  be  active  without  being 
diligenty  ^ince  he  may  employ  him- 
self in  what  is  of  no  importance ;  but 
he  can  scarcely  be  diligent  without 
being  active,  since  diligence  supposes, 
some  degree  of  activity  in  ooe*s  appli- 
cation to  a  useful  object. 

A  man  may  be  diligent  without 
being tWtutriotif,  htYkemvy diligently 
employ  himself  about  a  particular 
fiivounte  object  without  employing 
himself  constimtly  in  the  same  way; 
and  he  maybe  industrious  without 
being  diligent,  since  diligence  implies 
a  free  exercise  of  tbe  mental  as  well 
as  corporeal  powers ;  but  industry  ap- 
plies principally  to  manual  labour. 
Activiy  and  diligence  are  liierefore. 
commonly  the  property  of  lively  or 
strong  minds,  but  intUutry  may  be 
associated  with  moderate  talents. 

A  man  may  be  diligent  without 
being  assiduous;  but  he  cannot  be 
assi£tous  without  bemg  diligent,  for 
asuduity  is  a  sort  of  persevering  dili- 
gence, 

A  man  may  be  industrious,  without 
being  laborious,  but  not  vice  versd/ 
for  hkboriousnesss  is  a  severer  kind  of 
industry. 

The  active  man  is  never  easy  with- 
out an  employment ;  the  diligent  man 
is  contented  with  the  employment  he 
has;  the  industrious  man  goes  from 
one  employment  to  the  other;  the 
assiduous  man  seeks  to  attain  the  end 
of  his  employment ;  the  laborious  man 
spares  no  pains  or  labour  in  following 
bis  employment. 

Activity  is  of  great  importance  for 
those  who  have  the  management  of 
public  concerns ;  diligence  in  business 
contributes  greatly  to  success ;  indus- 
try  is  of  great  v4ae  in  obtainiug  a. 
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liTelihood.  Without  atsiduHy  no  ad- 
vances  can  be  made  in  science  or 
literature,  and  without  laborious  ex- 
ertions, considerable  attainments  are 
not  to  be  expected  in  many  literary 
pursuits. 

Active  minds  set  on  foot  in(|airies' 
to  which  the  industriout,  by  astiduoui 
application,  and  diligevi  if  not  labo- 
rtous  research,  often  afibrd  satisfieu^tory 
answers. 

Prevfdenoe  baa  made  tba  bnmaa  aoat  n 
metive  htAng,  Jcmxaow. 

A  conatant  and  nafaillni;  obedience  h  above 
tbe  reach  of  terreatrtaf  tUUgtnce.         JonNaon. 

It  baa  beeo  obaenred  by  writen  of  aaonlttjTf 
thai  in  order  to  qokhen  human  indtuirtff  Pro- 
vidence haa  Ro  cootrlred  that  our  dailjr  fbod  la 
not  io  be  procured  without  much  paina  and 
labour.  Adoooii. 

ir  erer  a  cure  la  pnformed  on  a  patient,  where 
^naela  are  concerned,  they  ean  claim  no  freatcr 
ikare  In  H  than  Ylricira  Iapia»  in  tbecwin^  of 
JSneaa;  he  tried  hit  aklN,  waa  ywj  4U§iduotu 
about  the  wound,  and  Indeed  waa  tbe  only  viai- 
ble  meana  that  relieved  tbe  hero ;  but  the  poet 
aaanrea  va  It  waa  the  particular  amiatanoe  of  a 
deity  that  apeaded  the  operation.  Fbabob. 

If  we  loolc  late  tbe  brute  creation,  we  tod  all 
ita  indirldanla«sgaged  in  a  painfal  and  ImborUnu 
way  of  life  t»  proeaie  a  oeccaaaiy  aabaiUence  fbr 


ACTITJS,  BRISK,  AGILfi,  NIMBLB. 

ACTIVE,  V.  Active,  diligent, 

BRISK  has  a  common  origin  with 
freshf  which  is  in  Saxonjitrshy  Dutch 
friachor  bersk,  ThanshJri$k,Jer8k,  &c. 

AGILE,  in  Latin  agili$y  comes  from 
the  same  verb  as  active,  signifying  a. 
fitness,  a  readiness  to  act  or  move. 

NIMBLE  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Saxon  nemen,  to  take,  implying  a 
fitness  or  capacity  to  take  any  thmg 
by  a  celerity  of  movement. 

Activity  respects  one*s  transactions, 
brisknets  one's  sports ;  men  are  active 
in  carrying  on  business,  children  are 
brisk  in  their  play. 

Agility  refers  to  the  light  and  easy 
carnage  of  the  bod3r  in  spnn^g; 
nimbleness  to  its  quick  and  gliding 
novements  in  running. 

A  rope  dancer  is  agile  ;  si  female 
moves  nimblj/. 

Activity  resvAts  from  ardour  ofxnind ; 
briskness  from  vivacity  of  feeling; 
ngilUy  is  produced  by  corporeal  vigour, 
and  lutbitual  strong  exertion  ;  ni/nble^ 


nets  results  from  an  habitual  effort  io 
move  lightly. 

There  la  not  a  more  pafnfuf  action  of  tbe  mind 
than  Invention,  yet  hi  dream*  It  woita  with  that 
eaae  and  aeUvUy^  that  we  are  not  aenaible  when 
the  fkcQity  to  employed.  AmiiaeN. 

I  made  my  neit  application  to  a  widow,  ami 
attacked  her  lo  hrUM^  that  I  thought  myaelT 
within  a  Ibrtalgbt  of  her.  Bonoau. 

When  the  Prince  tonched  hia  atirnip,and  waa 
(ologto  apeak,  the  oAcer,  with  an  incmllble 
mgiUt^^  threw  Umaetf  mi  tbe  earth  and  kisMNl 
hh  ftet.  STRrrR. 

O  MenA,  I  bear  tbe  tread  of  wlmNe  f«^t, 
HaaUng  tbia  way.  Miltom. 

ACTIVE,  BUST,  OFFICIOUS. 

ACTIVE,  V.  Active,  diligent. 

BUSY,  in  Saxon  gebysgod,  from 
bisgian,  bescJuiffligt,  from  besch'dfff- 
tigen  to  occupy,  and  schaffen  to  make 
or  do,  implies  a  propensity  to  be  oc- 
cupi^.  ^ 

OFFICIOUS^  in  French  offieieux, 
Latin  qfficiosus,  from  cfficium  duty  or 
service,  signifies  a  propensity  to  per- 
form some  service  or  office. 

Active  respects  the  habit  or  dispo- 
sition of  the  mind;  6ttf^  and  qjffkiouSy 
either  the  disposition  of  the  nund,  or 
the  employment  of  the  moment :  the 
former  regards  every  species  of  em- 

eoyment,  the  latter  only  particular 
nds  of  employment. 

An  active  person  is  ever  ready  ta 
be  employed ;  a  person  is  busy,  when 
he  is  actually  employed  in  any  object ; 
he  is  officious,  wnen  he  is  employed 
fisr  others. 

Active  is  always  taken  in  a  good,  or 
at  least  an  indirorent  sense;  it  is  op- 
posed to  lazy;  busy^  as  it  respecta 
occupation,  is  in  a  good  sense;  it  is. 
opposed  to  beupg  at  leisure;  as  it 
respects  disposition,  it  is  always  in  a 
bad  sense;  ^cioiMis  never  taken  in 
a  good  sense ;  it  implies  being  busy 
without  discretion. 

To  an  active  disposition,  nothing 
is  more  irksome  than  inaction;  but  it 
is  not  concerned  to  inquire  into  th« 
utility  of  the  action.  ,  It  is  better  for 
a  pei-son  to  be  busy  than  quite  unem- 
ployed ;  but  a  busy  person  will  employ 
nimself  about  the  concerns  of  Others^ 
when  he  lias  none  of  his  own  sufilci- 
ently  important  to  engage  hia  attention. 
An  qffiewus  person  is  as  unfortunate 
as  he  is  trouble^me ;  when  he  strives 
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to  sarve  be   has   Uie  misfortune  to 
aanoy. 

Tbevmsvlli  of  llwaeCiMpMt  of  anakiiid 
are  eltlicr  la  (be  padM  of  relli|:loa  aad  virtae, 
or,  «w  the  other  hand,  in  the  roade  to  wealth, 
hoBoor,  or  plearom^  Anouoa. 

We  we  multitudes  ftauy  in  the  pnraait  of 
vichea,  at  the  ezpeme  of  wiidoni  and  Tirtue. 

JoaiTfov. 

The  air-pnmp,  the  harooMter,  the  quadrant, 
aadlthe  like  inventhnna,  were  dirown  out  to  thoiQ 
ktusf  spirits  (polttkiaas),  as  tufas  and  basrela 
are  to  a  whale,  that  he  majr  let  the  »hip  lall  on 
without  dirturbance.  ilofltsoii. 
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I  wait  forced  to  quit  mj  Urat  lodfrlniirshj  i 
of  an  qfflet^ut  landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me 
•ferjr  mofniog  bow  I  had  slept. 


ACTOR,  AGSNT. 

These  terms  vary  according  to  the 
different  senses  of  the  verb  from  which 
they  are  drawn. 

ACTOR  is  used  for  one  who  acts  a 
part,  or  who  represents  the  actions 
and  characters  or  others,  whether  real 
or  fei^ed.  AOENT  is  said  of  those 
who  simply  act  for  or  in  the  stead  of 
another. 

Actors  require  the  power  of  imi- 
tating actions;  agents  the  power  of 
performing  them. 

Actors  serve  for  the  diversion  of 
others;  agents  are  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

or  all  tha  pairiarehal  histories,  Hiat  of  Joseph 
aud  Ma  tecChren  is  the  most  remarkable,  for  the 
characters  of  the  «ctorr,  and  the  iastnictire 
■afeuvof  theeveatc  JBlaie. 

I  eapect  tliat  no  paigan  agent  shall  he  intro- 
duced into  the  poem,  or  anjr  fact  related  which 
a  man  canot  (ive  credit  to  with  a  good  con- 

AOBSOM.- 


ACTOR9   PLAYER. 

The  actor  and  PLAYER  both 
perform  on  a  stage ;  but  the  fonner  is 
said  in  relation  to  the  part  that  is  acted, 
the  latter  to  the  profession  that  is  fol- 
lowed. We  may  be  actors  occasion- 
ally without  being  players  profession- 
ally, but  we  may  oe  players  without 
deserving  the  name  of  actors.  Those 
who  personate  characters  for  their 
anmsement  are  actors,  but  not  play- 
trs;  those,  who  do  the  same  tor  a 
fivelihood  are  players  as  well  as  oe- 
tors,*  Hence  we  speak  of  a  company 
^playtrsj  not  actors.  So  likewise  in 
^  TldbT^lor:  «« Actor,  plajei." 
6 


the  figurative  sense,  whoever  acts  a 
part  real  or  fictitious,  that  is,  on  the 
stage  of  life,  or  the  stage  of  a  theatre, 
is  an  actor  ;  but  he  only  is  a  player 
who  performs  the  fictitious  part; 
hence  the  former  is  taken  f  in  a  bad 
or  good  sense,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  lYie  player  is  always  taken 
in  the  bad  sense,  from  the  artificiality 
which  attaches  to  his  profession. 

Cicero  Is  known  to  hafe  been  the  intimate 

friend  of  Rosdoa  the  mUor.  HmiiBs. 

Oar  orators  (sajrs  Cioero)  are  as  it  were  the 

mctor$  of  truth  Itself;  and  the  players  the  imita- 

-  torsoftmth,  Huoass. 

Alltheworid'bastaiv, 
Aad  all  the  men  and  women  merely  plageru 

SiuasrBARB. 

ACTUAL,   REAL,    POSITIVE. 

ACTUAL,  in  French  actuel,  Latin 
actualis,  from  actio  a  deed,  signifies 
belongii^  to  the  thing  done. 

REAL,  in  French  reel,  Latin  rea-- 
lis,  firom  res,  signifi/es  belonging  to  the 
thing  as  it  is. 

POSITIVE,  in  French  ;?osiiJ/;  Latin 
positivusy  from  pono  to  place  or  fix, 
signiBes  the  state  or  quuity  of  being 
fixed,  established. 

What  is  actual  has  proof  of  its  ex^ 
istence  within  itself,  and  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  eye ;  what  is  real  may  be 
satisfactorily  proved  to  exist;  and  what 
is  positive  precludes  the  necessity  of 
a  proof. 

^c/t<a/is  opposed  to  the  supposi- 
titious, conceived  or  reported ;  real  to 
the  feigned,  imaginary ;  positive  to  the 
uncertain,  doubtful. 

Whatever  is  the  condition  of  a  thing 
for  the  time  being  is  the  actual  con- 
dition; sorrows  are  real  which  flow 
from  a  substantial  cause ;  proofs  are 
jM»i^ive  which  leave  the  mind  in  no 
uneertainty. 

The  actual  state  of  a  nation  is  not 
to  be  ascertained  by  individual  in- 
stances of  poverty,  or  the  .  reverse. 
There  are  but  few,  if  any  real  objects 
of  compassion  among  common  beggars ; 
muxj  positive  &cts  have  been  i^ated 
of  the  deception  which  they  have  prac- 
tised. 

By  an  actual  survey  of  human  life, 
we  are  alone  enabled  to  form  just  opi- 
t  VideGiiard:  •*  Aelew,  ooaiedieB.** 
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Dions  of  mAakiad.  It  is  Imt  too  fm- 
qutot  for  men  to  disguise  their  real 
sentiments^  although  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  obtain  pontive  eridence  of 
their  insincerity. 

The  verj  boCIm  of  uy  daratlon  httog  ptrt* 
Implies  that  it  «••  oace  prewnt ;  for  the  Idea  of 
beluf  onci*  pment  to  actuallif  InclodM  fa  the 
idea  of  iti  bef  Off  pnt  Amao*. 

We  majr  and  do  coovene  wtth  God  la  penoa 
really,  and  to  all  the  porpoeet  of  gWiog  and  re- 
delviuc,  thoo^  BM  vblbtj. 


Dbitmnlatlon  b  taken  for  a  manli  potUtve 
profeMinc  himself  to  be  wlnt  he  b  not.    South. 

TO   ACTUATI?,    IMPEL,     IWDUCB. 

ACTUATE,  from  the  T^tin  actum 
an  action,  implies  to  call  into  action. 

IMPEL,  in  Latin  impello,  is  com- 
pounded of  in  towards,  and  pelio  to 
drive^  signifying  to  drive  towards,  an 
object. 

INDUCE,  in  Latin  inducoy  is  com- 
pounded of  in  and  duco,  signifying  to 
lead  into  an  object. 

One  is  actuated  by  motives,  tm- 
pelled  by  passions,  and  induced  by 
reason  or  inclination. 

Whatever  actuates  is  the  result  of 
reflection ;  it  is  a  steady  and  fixed  prin- 
ciple ;  whatever  impels  is  momentary 
and  vehement,  and  often  precludes  re- 
flection ;  whatever  induces  is  not  vehe- 
ment, though  often  momentary. 

We  seldom  repent  of  the  thing  to 
which  we  are  actuated ;  as  the  prin- 
ciple, whether  good  or  bad,  is^ot  hable 
to  change,  but  we  may  frequently  be 
impelled  to  measures  which  cause  se- 
rious rq>entance.  The  thing  to  which 
we  are  wduced  is  seldom  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  repentance. 

Revenge  actuates  men  to  commit  the 
most  horrid  deeds ;  anger  impels  them 
to  the  most  in^rodent  ^tions ;  phleg- 
matic people  are  not  easily  induced 
to  take  any  one  measure  in  preference 
to  another. 

ft  b  ob«rved  bjr  Cieero,  that  nifln  of  the  great* 
eat  and  the  most  »hliiinf  parts  are  nnbt  actU" 
mted  by  ifflUtlon.  AftOBOir. 

When  yonth  impeltd  him,'  and  whea  Jore  in- 

•pJr*^ 
The  Ibtiioiaf  nymphB  hb  Doric  laja  adnrir'd* 

Ma  W«.  JowEs. 

Induced  hy  neb  exsfmpks,  same  hav«  tnaaht 
That  bert  have  portions  of  ethereal  thought. 

Drt&b*. 


ACUTE. 

ACUTE,  in  French  acic^e,  Latin 
aaduij  from  acus  a  needle,  si^^e^ 
the  quality  of  sharpness  and  pomted- 
ness  peculiar  to  a  needle. 

KEEN,  in  Saxon  cene,  probably 
comes  from  snidan  to  cut ;  signifying 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  cut. 

SHREWD,  probably  fn>m  the  Teu- 
tonic besehreyen  to  enchant,  signifie* 
inspired  or  endowed  with  a  strong  por- 
tion of  intuitive  intellect. 

In  the  natural  sense,  a'  fitness  to 
pierce  is  predominant  in  the  word 
(kcuie ;  and  (hat  of  cutting,  or  a  fitness 
for  cutting,  in  the  word  keen.  The 
same  difference  is  obserrable  in  their 
%urative  acceptation. 

An  aaUe  understanding  is  quick  at 
discoverin||  truth  in  the  midst  of  false- 
hood ;  it  hxes  itself  oh  a  single  point 
with  wonderful  celerity.  A  keen  un- 
derstanding cuts  or  removes  away  the 
artificial  veil  imder  which  the  truth 
lies  hidden  from  the  view.  A  shrewd 
understanding  is  rather  quick  at  dis- 
covering new  truths,  than  at  distin* 
guishing  truth  from  falsehood. 

Acuteness  is  requisite  in  speculative 
and  abstruse  discussions;  keennesi  in 
penetratins  characters  and  springs  of 
action;  shrewdness  in  eliciting  re- 
marks and  new  ideas* 

The  acute  man  detects  errors,  and 
the  keen  man  falsehoods.  The  shrewd 
man  exposes  follies. 

Aiguments  may  be  acute,  reproaches 
keen,  and  replies  or  retorts  shrewd, 

A  polemic,  or  a  lawyer,  must  be 
acute,  a  satirist  keen,  anda  wit  shrewdy 

Hb  aeutauu  was  most  emlneatly  slfnallaed 
at  the  Biasqaerad«,  vhete  he  dboovered  hb  ac« 
qnalntanee  through  their  dbsubes  with  such 
Woaderfbl  fkelUty.  Joaiihoa. 

The  vfllasa  soo«b  and  tatif Mlei  of  Baeckn 
gave  a  scope  to  the  wildest  ratFavaitaooieB  of 
maaoserj  and  grtaaace,  mixed  with  coarse  but 
keen  raillery.  CuHasaLAKD. 

Yoa  statcassen  ai«  oo  shrewd  in  fbrailag 
Jsrraar. 


AGUTBNBSS,  V.  PeneiraHoHn 
ADAGE,  V.  Axiom. 

TO  ADAPT,  V.  ToJU. 

TO  ADD,    JOIN,     UNITB^    COA« 

LESCE. 
ADD,  in  Latin  addo,  compounded 
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tii  ad  wadda,  mffiim  to  pot  to  an 
olject. 

JOIN,  in  French  jmndre,  Latin 
jungOy  comes  homjugum  a  yoke,  and 
the  Greek  {9oyi»  to  yoke,  signi^ng  to 
bring  into  doee  contact. 

uNTTB,  in  Latin  unUtti,  parddple 
of  itnto,  from  vnta  one,  implies  to 
make  into  one. 

COALESCE,  IB  Latin  coaleteo, 
eompoonded  of  eo  or  con,  and  aleico 
for  crttcOj  simifies  to  grow  or  foim 
one*S9elftogeUier. 

We  add  by  affixing  a  part  of  one 
thins  to  another,  so  as  to  make  one 
whofe ;  y^^join  by  attaching  one  whole 
to  another,  so  that  they  may  adhere 
in  part;  we  unite  by  putting  one 
tliii^  to  another,  to  that  all  iheir 
pwts  may  adhere  to  each  other; 
things  coaie$ce  by  oomii^  into  an  en* 
tire  cohesion  of  all  their  ports. 

Adding  is  either  a  corporeal  or 
spiritual  action ;  joining  ia  mostly  said 
of  corporeal  objects;  uniting  and  coa- 
ie$eing  of  spiritual  objects. 

We  MM  a  wing  to  a  house  by  a 
mechahical  process,  or  we  6ief  quan- 
tities together  by  calculation ;  vie  join 
two  bouses  together  or  two  armies  by 
placing  them  on  the  same  spot.  Peo- 
ple are  united  who  are  bound  to  each 
other  by  similarity  of  opinion  or 
sentiment.  Parties  coalnce  when 
the^  aeree  to  lay  aside  the  leading 
distmctions  of  opinion^  so  as  to  co- 
operate. 

Nothing  can  be  added  without  some 
agent  to  perform  the  act  of  adding  ; 
bat  things  may  be  joined  by  casually 
coming  m  contact;  and  thii^  win 
teniae  of  themselves  which  have  an  ap- 
titude to  accGffdance ;  coalition  is  that 
species  of  union  which  arises  mostly 
£nom  external  agency. 

The  addition  of  quantities  produces 
vast  sums ;  the  junction  of  streams 
ftnm  great  rivers ;  the  union  of  ikmi- 
lies  or  states  constitutes  their.principal 
ttreneth.  By  the  coalition  et  souiras, 
diphtboog^  are  formed.  Bodies  are  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  othdr  bodies. 
People  are  sometimes  joiM^af  in  matri- 
mony who  are  not  united  in  afiection. 
No  two  thin^  can  eoaletee,  between 
winch  there  is  an  essential  diflPerenoe, 
or  the  slightest  discordance. 


Aidiition  is  opposed  to  nhtnbtkm, 
junction,  union,  todiviakmy  toalitum 
to  distinctioa. 

N«ir,  botofUnptiteoeyaajpfopctetowBd 
8«€h  bowteont  picKiita  to  your  Tnoma  Ikies^ 
,  J4d  jet  ft  gieatrr  at  Mr  joint  raqaett. 
One  whidi  be  raliiet  more  than  all  the  rest ; 
Give  him  Uie  feir  Uvlnia  for  his  bride. 

Dvnnni* 

The  levenl  frrat  bodiai  which  oompoift  the 
•olar  lystMi  are  kept  firoa  jotnhig  togctiier  at 
the  eonftmoa  ceDtie  of  giavky  hj  the  icctflinear 
moUons  the  Aatbor  of  natara  has  Inpiraed  oS 
each  of  theos.  BnsBxr. 

Tiro  EsgliilMDea  metiiag  at  Rome  or  Coo« 
stantinople  sooo  ma  Into  ftimlUari^.  Aod  ta 
CUaa  or  Japan  BvrApeaaa  weald  tUnk  their 
belo;  so  a  suflkieat  nasoa  Xv  their  vmUlMg  te 


The  Dance  had  bera  eB|ablisb«d  dorlaf  • 
loager  period  ia  Epghiud  tlmi  in  France^  aa^ 
though  the  stmUartty  of  their  oiigiBal  laufniafe  to 
that  of  the  Saxons  larittd  thnii  to  a  mora  early 
€9aUti9H  wMh  the  nativecs  they  had  fbaad  aayeC 
■o  nttle  example  of  civfliaed  mamKia  among  the 
BagllA,  that  they  tetained  all  their  maeient  lb- 
rooitj. 


TO    ADDICT^     DEVOTB,    APPLY, 

ADDICT)  in  Latin  addictus,  par- 
ticiple of  addico,  compounded  ot  ad 
and  dicoy  signifies  to  speak  or-  dedara 
in  &vottr  of  a  things  to  exert  one's  self 
in  Its  farour. 

DEVOTEy  in  Latin  devotus,  partK 
ciple  of  dewveo,  signifies  to  tow  or 
make  resolations  for  a  thin^. 

APPLY,  in  French  appliguer,  Latin 
aipplitOy  is  compounded  ot  ap  ia  ad, 
skkI  plico,  signiffiag  to  knit  or  join 
one's  self  to  a  thing. 

To  addictia  to  indulge  one's  self  in 
any  particular  practice;  to  depots  is 
to  direct  one's  pow«n  and  means  to 
any  partiGnlar  pursuit ;  to  i^ly  is  to 
employ  one's  time  or  attention  about 


[en  are.  addicted  to  vices;  they 
devoteihieir  talents  to  the  acquirement 
of  any  art  or  science;  they  opp/jf  their 
minds  to  the  inyestigation  of  a  sub* 
Ject. 

ChUdren  be{^  early  to  «WMsf  theub- 
sehres  to  lying  when  they  have  any 
thing  to  conceal.  People  who  are  do- 
voted  to  their  appetiles  are  burden- 
some to  themselves  and  to  all  with 
^ihorn  tfaay  are  connected.  Whoever 
applies  his  mind  to  the  conten^lation 
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of  nature,  and  the  works  of  creataon, 
will  feel  himBelf  impreflsed  with  sub- 
lime and  reverential  ideas  of  the  Cre- 
ator. 

We  are  addicted  to  a  thing  from  an 
irresistible  passion  or  propensity. 
We  are  devoted  to  a  thing  from  a  strong 
but  settled  attachment  to  it.  We  op- 
pltf  to  a  thing  from  a  sense  of  its  uti- 
lity. 

We  addict  ourselves  to  study  by 
yielding  to  our  passion  for  it.  We 
devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our 
king  and  country  by  employing  all  our 
powers  to  their  benefit.  We  apply  to 
business  by  giving  it  all  the  time  and 
attention  that  it  requires. 

Addict  is  seldomer  used  in  a  good 
than  in  a  bad  sense ;  deoote  is  mostly 
employed  in  a  good  sense;  apply m 
an  mdifferent  sense. 

Ai  the  pterfaotM  of  liumry  are  f  ei;  ezpeadre, 
ihej  put  thoM  wlw  are  mddicted  to  ttem,  opoa 
raisinf  ftcflh  mpplin  of  moiie^  by  all  the  me- 
tkods  of  rapacioawMS  and  corruplion. 

Adduoh. 

Penont  who  have  devnUd  themaeiTM  Co  God 
are  venerable  to  all  who  flsar  blm.       BsiuustBY. 

Tnlly  has  obirrved  that  a  lamb  no  tooner  falli 
from  its  mocbcr,  but  immedlateljr,  and  of  its 
•va  aeooiU,  it  appliti  itself  to  the  teat. 

AODISON. 

ADDITION,  V.  Increase. 

TO   ADDRESS,    APPLY.   . 

ADDRESS  is  compounded  of  ad 
and  dresSy  in  Spanish  derecar,  Latin 
dircxi,  preterite  of  rfinuro  to  direct,  sig- 
nifying to  direct  one's  self  to  an  object. 

APPLY,  V,  To  addict. 

An  address  is  immediately  directed 
fnim  one  party  to  the  other,  either 
personally  or  by  writing;  an  appli' 
cation  may  be  made  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  third  person. 

An  address  may  be  made  for  an  in- 
diflferefat  purpose  or  without  any  ex- 
press object;  but  an  application  is 
always  occasioned  by  some  serious 
circumstance. 

We  address  those  to  whom  we  speak 
or  write ;  but  we  apply  to  those  to 
whom  we  wish  to  communicate  some 
object  of  personal  interest. 

An  address  therefore  may  be  made 
without  an  application  ;  and  an  applir 
cation  may  be  made  by  means  oi  an 
^dre^. 


It  is  a  privilege  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, that  the  subject  may  addre$$ 
the  monarch,  and  apply  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

We  cannot  pass  through  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  without  being  conti- 
nually addressed  by  be^rs,  who 
apply  for  the  relief  of  artinciai  more 
than  for  real  wants. 

Men  in  power  are  always  exposed 
to  be  publicly  addressed  by  persons 
who  wish  to  obtrude  their  opinions 
upon  them ;  and  to  have  perpetual 
lications  from    those  who  solicit 


avours.  .    » 

An  address  may  be  rude  or  civil, 

an    application  may  be  frequent  or 

urgent. 

it  is  impertinent  to  address  anv 

one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted, 

unless  we  have  any  reason  for  making 

an  application  to  them. 

Many  are  llie  Inconveniences  vhidi  bappea 
from  the  improper  manner  of  addreti,  in  com- 
moa  speech,  between  pei^soni  of  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent quMtj. .  Stbub. 

Tbns  all  the  words  of  lordship,  honour,  and 
fraoe,  are  onljr  repetitions  to  a  man  that  the 
King  has  ordered  him  to  be  called  so,  bat  no 
evidences  that  there  is  any  tbinfr  in  himself  that 
would  give  the  man,  who  appliea  to  him,  those 
ideas  without  the  creation  of  bis  master. 

8ticblb« 

ADDRESS,   SPEECH,  HARANGUE;, 
ORATION. 

ADDRESS,  V.  To  address.       - 

SP££CH,  from  speak,  signifies  the 
thing  spoken. 

HARANGUE,  probably  comes 
from  ara  an  altar,  where  harangue$ 
used  to  be  delivered. 

ORATION,  from  the  Latin  oro  to 
beg  or  entreat,  signifies  that  which  is 
said  by  way  of  enti-eaty. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  sel;  form  of 
words  directed  or  supposed  to  be  di* 
rected  to  some  person.  An  addreu 
in  this  sense  is  always  written,  but  the 
rest  are  really  spoken  or  supposed  to 
be  so. 

A  speech  is  in  general  that  which 
is  addressed  in  a  formal  manner 
to  one  person  or  more;  an  ha^ 
rangue  is  a  noisy  tumultuous  speech 
addressed  to. many;  an  or^ion  is  ql 
solemn  speech  for  any  purpose. 
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Addretset  are  frequently  seot  up  to 
the  throDe  by  public  bodies.  Speeches 
in  Parliament^  like  harangues  at  elec- 
tions, are  often  little  better  than  the 
crude  efitisions  of  party  spirit.  The 
orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
which  have  been  so  justly  admired, 
received  a  polish  from  the  correcting 
hand  of  their  authors  before  they  were 
communicated  to  the  public. 

Addresses  of  thanks  are  occasionally 
presented  to  persons  in  high  stations 
oy  those  who  are  anxious  to  express  a 
sense  of  their  merits.  It  is  customary 
for  the  King  to  deliver  speeches  to  both 
houses  of  parliament  at  their  open- 
ing. In  all  popular  governments  tnere 
is  a  set  of  persons  who  have  a  trick  of 
making  harangues  to  the  populace, 
in  order  to  render  them  dissatisfied 
with  the  men  in  power.  Funeral  ora-' 
tions  are  commonly  spoken  over  the 
pwe. 

Whm  LoQta  of  F^rance  Had  loat  tbe  battle  of 
FooCoMj,  the  oHdreuet  to  him  at  that  time 
veie  AiU  of  hi*  roitltude.  Hmnss. 

Kray  dK«m«taDCA  in  their  apeechu  aad 
actiow  Is  vith  justice  and  delicacj  adapted  to 
the  peifooa  vho  apeak  and  act. 

AnrniOM  OH  Muton. 

There  ii  aearcelj  a  city  in  Great  Britain  bvt 
has  one  of  tUa  tribe  who  take*  it  into  hfe  pro- 
tection, and  on  the  market  days  hmnmgum  the 
food  people  of  the  place  with  aphorltmi  aad 
reedpti.  Pk&kcb  oh  QuAcsa. 

Ho«r  eold  aad  vnaflbctiof  the  beit  eration  in 
the  worki  woold  be  without  die  proper  oraameota 
of  voice  aad  fertnre,  there  are  two  remarkable 
Instanoec  in  the  caie  of  Ligarins  and  that  of 
Milo.  Swxrr. 

•    TO  ADDRESS,  V.  To  oddrcss. 
ADDRESS,  V.  Dexterity* 
ADDRESS)  V.  Direction. 

TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEDOE,  ASSIGN, 
ADVANCE. 

ADDUCE,  in  Latin  adduco,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  duca  to  lead,  .sig- 
nifies to  briug  forwards,  or  for  a 
thing. 

iUXEDGE,  in  French  alleguer,  in 
Latin  allego,  compounded  of  al  or  ad 
and  lego,  in  Greek  Myi»  to  speak,  sig- 
nifies to  speak  for  a  thii^, 

ASSIGN,  in  French  assigner, 
Latin  assignOy  compounded  of  as  or 
ad  and  signo  to  sign  or  mark  out,  sig- 
nifies to  set  apart  for  a  purpose. 


ADVANCE  comes  firom  the  Latin 
advenioy  compounded  of  ad  and  tenio 
to  come,  or  cause  to  come,  signifying 
to  bring  forward  a  thing. 

An  argument  is  adduced  ;  a  fact  or 
a  charge  is  alledged ;  a  reason  is  as- 
signed; a  position  or  an  opinion  is 
advanced. 

What  is  adduced  tends  to  corro- 
borate or  invalidate ;  what  is  alledged 
tends  to  criminate  or  exculpate;  what 
is  assigned  tends  to  justify;  what  is 
advanced  tends  to  explain  and  illu»-' 
trate. 

Whoever  discusses  disputed  points 
must  have  arguments  to  adduce  in 
favour  of  his  principles.  Censures 
should  not  be  passed  where  nothing 
improper  can  be  alledged.  A  con- 
duct is  absurd  for  which  no  reason 
can  be  assigned.  Those  who  ad* 
vance  what  they  cannot  maintain  ex- 
pose their  ignorance  as  much  as  their 
folly. 

The  reasoner  adduces  facts  in  proof 
of  what  he  has  advanced.  The  ac 
cuser  alledges  circumstances  in  sup- 
port of  his  charge.  The  philosophical 
mvestigator  assigns  causes  for  parti* 
cular  phenomena. 

We  may  controvert  what  is  ad- 
duced  or  advanced;  we  may  deny 
what  is  alledged,  and  question  what  is 
assigned, 

I  hare  aaid  that  Celnis  adduce*  neither  oeai 
nor  written  nnthorttj  aeainat  ChritlH  miraclee. 


The  crimioal  aUedged  in  hie  defence,  that 
what  he  had  done  was  to  raise  micth,  and  tf 
avoid  ceremonj.  Aaroon. 

ir  we  consider  what  providential  leaaons  maj 
be  auigned  for  these  three  partlcolars,  we  sfaaN 
find  that  the  numbeit  of  the  Jews,  their  disper- 
sion and  adhemce  to  their  lellgfon,  have  fun* 
aisbed  everj  age,  and  everj  nation  of  the  world, 
with  the  strongest  areomenu  Cm  the  Christian 
faith.  .    .  AoDiaoH^ 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  havtaf  adviuued 
some  emmeons  doctrines  of  phfiosoph/,  refnsed 
to  see  the  experiments  bj  which  they  were  con« 
ftotcd.  Jonmoiiik. 

ADEQUATE,  v.  Proportionate. 

TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 

ADHERE,  from  adhere,  in  French 
adherer,  Latin  adhareo,  is  compound-*, 
ed  of  ad  and  hareo  to  stick  close  to. 

ATTACH,  in  French  attachi,  i» 
compound^  of  at  or  ad  and  tachtii  or 
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eche^,  1)0111  ^liicli  come  from  the 
tin  tango  to  touch,  signifying  to 
come  so  near  as  to  touch. 

A  thing  is  adherent  by  the  uiuon 
which  nature  produces ;  it  is  attached 
by  arbitrary  ties  which  keep  it  dose 
to  another  thing. 

Glutinous  b^ies  are  apt  to  adhere 
to  every  thing  they  touch ;  a  smaller 
building  is  sometimes  attached  to  a 
larger  by  a  passage,  or  some  other 
mode  of  communication. 

What  adhere$  to  a  thing  is  closely 
joined  io  its  outward  surfece;  but 
what  is  attached  may  be  fastened  to 
it  bv  the  intervention  of  a  third  body. 

There  is  an  universal  adhesion  in  sol 
the  particles  of  matter,  one  to  another. 
The  sails  of  a  vessel  are  attached  to  a 
mast  by  means  of  ropes. 

In  a  figurative  sense  the  analogy 
is  kept  up  in  the  use  of  these  two 
words. 

'  Adherence  is  a  mode  of  conduct; 
attachment  a  state  of  feeling.  We 
mdherjc  to  opinions  which  we  are  de- 
termined not  to  renounce;  we  are 
Mached  to  opinions  for  which  our 
ieelinps  are  strongly  prepossessed. 

It  IS  the  character  of  obstinacy  to 
mdhere  to  a  ime  of  conduct  after  it  is 
proved  t&  be  iiyurious.  There  are 
persons  who  are  not  Co  be  attached  by 
the  ordinary  ties  of  relationship  or 
ftiefMiship. 

Tht^tmmdkermce^  the  Jews  to  flwlr  i«ll- 
giM  if  no  leu  KOMikaMe  tkaa  tlieir  namberi 
and  dfapenloa*  Aboimv. 

Ab  pliy  wbkh  thb  pathelio  prologiie  «w 
afffiwl  to  WM  a  ooaMdj^  ia  which  Laberlut 
fMk  tho  chindor  of  m  tUvo.         CniniicBLAni. 

Tho  coaqncfW  Mon  to  have  ben  fnUijra^ 
pdnd  of  the  ttiingth  vUoh  the  mw  govern* 

nt  Brifrht  4eri?«  ftwa  a  «lei«7  more  cloielj 
T¥«wi«Tr. 


ADHBRE,  V,  To  Sitck. 

ADHEBENOE,  p^  Adk^skm. 
AOUBEBNT,  v.  FoUower. 

ADHESION,  ADHBHENCB, 

Trkst  terras  are  both  derived  from 
the  verb  adhere^  one  ekpressiM  the 
proper  or  figarative  sense,  aad  the 
4»ther  the  moral  sense  or  acoeptadon. 
'    '^ere  is  a  power  of  «ri4«ti9«i  in  »U 


glutitetts   bo^fies;   a  disposition  fiy 
adherence  in  steady  minds. 

We  safer  equal  pain  ffom  the  pectlawloua 
adhesion  of  unirelcome  ima^e*,  at  Arom  the 
evanescence  of  thote  which  ai^  pleadog  and 
■••'^^  ^amov. 

8h«hi|>eRf«%  miktrtmcB  to  gMMtl  natnit  btt 
cspeeBA  hte  tothe  eenaate  of  crMcha>  who  ten 
their  ia^ffMMita  optn  Muwwer  prindplw. 

JOSKMIC. 

ADJACENT,     ADJOINING^    CON- 
TIGUOUS. 

ADJACENT,  in  Latin  a^^iden^ 
participle  of  at^icio,  is  compomided 
of  ad  9o6Jacio  to  lay  near. 

ADJOmiNG,  as  the  woids  imply^ 
sigmfies  being  joined  together. 

CONTIGUOUS,  in  Frawh  cot^igu, 
Latin  centigmm,  oomes  ^m  tontingo 
or  con  and  tango,  aigmfyiDg  to  tosch 
dose. 

What  is  adjacent  may  be  separated 
alu^ther  by  the  intervention  of  some 
third  object ;  what  is  adjoining  most 
toneh  in  some  part;  and  what  is  cot^ 
tigumu  mnst  be  fitted  to  toacb  entirely 
on  one  side. 

Lands  are  acfacent  to  a  house  or  a 
town;  fields  are  at^oining  to  each 
other,  and  houses  contigwmi  to  each 
other. 

Thej"haf»  been  bealhiit  vp  f>r  Totanteen  at 
York,  aod  thh  temm  mijactM ;  but  nobody  witl 
litt.  ^ 


As  he  happens  to  have  no  etCate  oifQtntng 
eqval  to  hia  own,  hb  of  pieailoaa  am  often  home 
wKbont  leaiitance.  Jomivow. 

We  arrived  at  the  ntmoat  boandarlea  of  a 
wood  »%kh  hj  coi«t<rMil*  «•  «  pttlo. 


ADJECTIVE,  V.  EpiiheL 

ADJOINING^  V.  Adjacent. 

TO  ADJOURN,  V.  To  pforogue. 

TO  ADJUST,  i;.  Tojit. 

TO  ADMimsTSR,  V.  Tcmtms* 
ter. 

ADMINISTRATION,  v.  Gouern* 
meni. 

ADMIRATION,  V.  If^onder^ 

TO  ADMIRU,.!!.  To  WGndcT. 

APJ4IS5ION,  V.  Mmiilance^ 
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TO  ADMIT,*  RBCEITS. 

ADMIT)  in  French  admettre^  Latin 
admitiOy  compounded  of  ad  and  mittOf 
^gnities  to  send  or  suffer  to  pass  into. 

RECEIVE,  in  French  reccooir^ 
latm  recrpioy  compounded  of  re  and  co- 
I^t0u  signines  to  take  back  or  to  one's  self. 

To  admit  is  a  general  term,  the 
sense  of  which  depends  upon  what 
follows;  to  receive  has  a  complete 
sense  in  itself;  we  cannot  speaV  of 
admitting,  without  associatins  with  it 
an  idea  of  the  object  to  whidi  one  it 
^uhmtted;  bat  receive  includes  no 
relative  idea  of  the  receiver  or  the 
received, 

Admtting  is  an  act  of  relative  im- 
IM^piHtance;  receiving  is  always  a 
positive  measure.  A. person  maybe 
admitted  into  a  house,  who  is  not  pre* 
vented  from  entering;  he  is  recerped 
only  bj  the  actual  consent  of  some 
individual.    . 

We  may  be  admitted  in  various 
capacities;  we  are  received  only  as 
gnestSy  firi^uls,  or  inmates. 

Persons  are  admitted  to  the  tables, 
into  the  familiarity  or  confidence  of 
others;  they  are  hospitably  received 
by  those  who  wish  to  be  their  enter- 
tainers. 

We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly; 
we  receive  politely  or  rudely. 

Foreign  ambassadors  are  admitted 
to  an  audience,  and  received  at  court. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  cautions  not  to 
admit  any  one  mto  oar  society,  who 
toay  nbt  be  agreeable  and  suitable 
companions;  but, still  mbre necessary 
not  to  receive  any  one  into  our  houses 
whose  character  may  reflect  disgrace 
ononrsMves. 

Whoever  is  admitted  as  a  member 
6f  any  commimity  should  consider 
himself  as  bound  to  conform  to  its 
regulations ;  whoever  is  received  into 
the  semce  of  another  should  study 
to  make  himself  valued  and  esteemed. 

A  wimiing  addresti,  and  agreeable 
manners,  gain  a  person  tumittanee 
into  the  genteelest  circles.  The  talent 
§or  affording  amusement  procures  a 
person  a  .gjaod  reception  among  the 
( of  mankind. 


» ilsiU  U«  Kll*d  Mi  kaOWi  ^M  iNtad  , 

Thoanld^Ala*!  wbat  ewrtb  fwuitti,  what  tm 
Is  open  to  receitfe  vnhappy  mf,  DftTvm, 

SooMwlMt  kfbra  draisnM  by  fravd  or  fraee; 
TnM,  DOt  fhefr  praentt,  aor  odacft  tbt  bone. 

iTho  tMn  taftfM  ulttte  baael-cnflb  tveefrei^ 
Aad  plUMibagsapiilflibnr,  tbttboMbut  lattMs. 


«vt  V^^Ttta  tnlb^  4NniMtt0ll  to  lite  taMSy 
AppiMck,  sad^B  tbt  ptlnloil  ^ottcbwieA 

Detdsm. 


TO    ADMIT,    ALLOW,     PERBIIT, 
SUFFER,   TOLERATE. 

ADMIT,  t^.  To  admitj  receive, 
ALLOW,  in  Frendi  aUotter,  com* 
pounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  at 
or  ad  and  louer,  in  German  ioben,  old 
German  laubzan^  low  German  taven, 
Swedish  Iqfway  Danish  to«,  &c. 
Latin  haa  praise,  laudare  to  jpraise, 
signifies  togive  consent  to  a  thing. 

PERMIT,  in  French  perm^tre, 
IjBitin  permittOy  is  compounded  of  »er 
through  or  away,  and  mitto  to  send  or 
leteo,sig  "' 

kuffet 

fero,  signifying  to  bear  with. 

Tlie  actions  denoted  by  the  three 
first  are  more  or  less  voluntary  |  those 
of  the  two  last  are  involuntary ;  admit 
is  less  voluntary  than  allow;  and  that 
than  permit. 

We  admit  what  we  profess  not  to 
know,  or  seek  not  to  prevent;  'w4 
allow  what  we  know,  and  tacitlv  con^ 
sent  to ;  ^e  permit  what  we  authorisd 
by  a  formal  consent;  we  euffer  sud 
tolerate  what  we  object  to^  but  do 
not  think  proper  to  prevent. 

We  admit  of  things  from  inadver- 
tence, or  the  want  of  inclination .  to 
prevent  them;  we  allow  of  ^n^i 
irom  easiness  of  temper,  or  the 
want  of  resolution  to  oppose  them; 
we  permit  things  horn  a  desire  to 
oblige  or  a  dislike  to  refuse;  we  tuffi^ 
things  for  want  of  abilitv  to  remove 
them;  we  tolerate  things  vtota  motivea 
ofdisoretion. 

What  iv  admitted,  allowed^  m^ered^ 
or  tokratedy  has  alreacW  been  done; 
what  ie  permitted  is  desired  to  b« 
done.' 

To  admity  tuffer,  and  toleratOy  are 
said  of  what  ought  to  be  avoided; 
allow  and  permit  of  Uiin^  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent.  Suffer  is  employed 
mostly  with  rQgara  to  pnvate  mdi« 


Gbnidi  « ldiiKtlfCknMftir«* 
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ADMIT. 


ADMITTANCE. 


vidualis;  tderaiejn^  respect  to  thd 
civil  power. 

It  IS  daogerous  to  admit  of  familia- 
rities from  persons  in  a  subordinate 
station,  as  tney  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  impertinent  freedoms,  which 
though  not  allowable  cannot  be  so 
conveniently  resented.  In  this  case 
we  are  often  led  to  pemdt  what  we 
might  otherwise  prohibit.  It  is  a 
£reat  mark  of  weakness  and  blindness 
m  parents  to  suffer  that  in  their 
children  which  they  condemn  in 
others.  Opinions^  however  ubdurd,  in 
matters  of^religiun,  must  be  tolerated 
by  the  civil  authority,  rather  than 
violate  the  liberty  of  conscience. 

A  well  regulated  society  will  be 
careful  not  to  admit  any  deviation 
from  good  order^  which  may  after- 
wards become  injurious  as  a  practice. 
It  frequently  happens  that  what  has 
been  allotced  from  indiscretion  is 
afterwards  claimed  as  a  right.  No 
earthly  power  can  permit  that  which 
is  prohibited  by  the  divine  law. 
When  abuses  are  suffered  to  creep  in, 
and  to  take  deep  root  in  any  esta- 
blished institution,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  about  a  reform  without  en- 
dangering the  existence  of  the  whole. 
When  abuses  therefore  are  not  very 
grievous,  it  is  wiser  to  tolerate  them 
than  run  the  risk  of  producing  a 
greater  evil. 

Bock  Hown  *«1and  tWt  tbej  co«U  mdmU 
a  DO  Uvatj  wHb  tba  Uig,  tiU  1m  took  dmrn 
kto  itaDdRrd  aad  recalled  hh  proclamCioiM, 
in  whkb  (he  ParllameBt  mppowd  tbemaelvn  to 
kt  declaxed  tnltora.  Huhr. 

Flutmrah  np  very  tnely,  that  a  man  ibonld 
Mt  oUrar  hinMelf  to  hate  e?en  hh  enemlet. 


]^ermU  on  lUpi  a  didter  on  jonr  them, 
Bflitled  fiMB  yoor  woodt  with  planks  and  onn  ; 
That  If  our  prtaioe  be  nfe|  we  m^  lenew 
Onr  dectia*d  ooane,  and  Ita^y  pnnue.   Dnvoam 

Wo  man  oaa  he  aald  to  tniaj  health,  who  St 
MI7  not  flick,  withont  he  ftvl  whhin  blmielf  a 
llihtiome  and  InTlfonthif  prfaidple,  which  will 
wM  «^0lhr  him  to  remain  Ule.  SracTATon. 

Wo  man  onfht  to  be  tolnwUd  in  an  hahitnni 
ftmntur,  wMm,  or  partleniarfty  ofMiaTioor,  by 
smj  who  do  MC  wait  mpoa  him  t»  bnad. 

Snsut. 

TO  ADMIT>  ALLOW,   GRANT. 

ADMIT,  V.  To  admity  recite. 

ALLOW,  V.  To  admity  allow. 

We  odmit  the  truth  of  la  poaitian; 


alUm  .  the  propriety  of  a  remark ; 
grant  what  is  desired.  Some  men 
will  not  readily  admit  the  possibility 
of  overcoming  bad  habits.  It  is  un- 
generous not  to  allow  that  some 
credit  is  due  to  those  who  effect  any 
reformation  in  themselves.  It  is 
necessary,  before  any  argument  can 
be  commenced,  that  something  should 
be  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides. 

Tboogh  the  rallibllity  of  mao'k  reaion,  and  the 
namiwDem  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  liberally 
coofeised,  yet  the  conduct  of  thoia  who  io  wll- 
Hnffly  admit  the  weaknMi  of  homan  natnra^ 
•eeoM  to  difoover  that  tbls  acknowledgement  ia 
not  sincere.  Jormson. 

The  aealotfl  In  atheitm  are  perpetually  teasins 
their  friends  to  come  over  Co  them,  although  they 
€Mow  that  neither  of  them  ihall  get  any  thing  by 
Oe  bargain.  AoMMnv. 

I  take  it  at  the  wme  time  for  gramted  that 
tte  immortality  of  the  aont  Is  mttclently  esta- 
bliihad  by  other  aignroeota,  8nBi«. 

ADMITTANCE,   ACCESS. 

ADMITTANCE  marks  the  act  or 
liberty  of  admitting,  («.  To  admits  re- 
ceive). 

ACCESS,  from  accedo  to  approach 
or  come  up  to,  marks  the  act  or  li> 
berty  of  approaching. 

We  get  admittance  into  a  place  or 
a  society;  we  have  access  to  a  person. 

Admittance  may  be  open  or  exclud- 
ed ;  access  may  be  free  or  difficult. 

We  have  admittance  when  we  enter ; 
we  have  access  to  him  whom  we  ad- 
dress. 

There  can  be  no  access  where  there 
is  no  admittance ;  but  there  may  be 
admittance  without  access. 

Servants  or  officers  may  grant  us 
admittance  into  the  palaces  of  princes ; 
but  the  latter  only  can  allow  us  access 
to  their  persons. 

A%  my  ploamrm  are  almoet  wholly  oonflnod 
to  those  of  the  sights  I  Uke  it  for  a  pecnilar  hap- 
pinem  that  I  hare  always  had  an  easy  and  Ami* 
liar  admitianee  to  the  fklr  ser.  Stkbu. 

Do  not  he  mrpriied,  most  holy  father,  nt 
■eelng,  Instend  of  a  C9icomb  to  langh  at,  yonr 
old  friend,  who  has  Uken  this  way  of  aocess  to 
I  yoq  of  yenr  own  IbUy. 


ADMITTANCE,    ADMISSION. 

These  words  differ  according  to  the 
different  acceptations  of  the  primitive 
from  which  they  are  both  derived : 
the  foomer  being  taken  in  the  proper 
sense  or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter 
in  the  figurative  sense  or  in  the  grave 
•tylc. 
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The  ADMITTANCE  to  public: 
places  of  entertainment  is  on  parti- 
cular occasions  difficult.  The  AD- 
MISSION of  irr^ularities,  however 
trifling  in  the  commencement,  is 
mostly  attended  with  serious  con- 
sequences. 

Asrarance  never  failed  to  ^admittance  iato 
the  boaws  of  the,  gnnU  Moos*. 

The  fosptA  ba9  then  only  a  free  admisHon  * 
iato  the  unseat  of  the  uoderrtandlng,  when  St 
hrloc*  a  pawport  from  a  rl^hll^  dhpowd  will. 

Sounu 

TO  ilDMONISH,   ADVISE. 

ADMONISH,  in  Latin  admoneo, 
is  -compounded  of  the  intensive  ad 
and  moneo  to  advise,  signifying  to  put 
leriously  in  mind. 

ADVISE  is  compounded  of  the 
Latin  ad  and  vi^us,  participle  of  video 
to  see,  signifying  to  make  to  see^r  to 
show. 

Admonish  mostly  regards  the  past ; 
advice  respects  the  future. 

We  admonish  a  person  on  the  errors 
he  has  committed,  by  representing  to 
him  the  extent  and  consequences  of 
his  offence;  vre  advise  a  person  as  to 
bis  future  conduct,  by  giving  him  rules 
and  instructions.    ^ 

Those  who  are  most  liable  to  trans- 
gress require  to  be  admonished;  those 
who  are  most  inexperienced  require  to 
be  advised. 

Admonition  serves  to  put  people  on 
their  guard  against  evil;  advice  to 
direct  them  in  the  choice  of  good. 

«  The  preiPBt  wrMtng  is  on^  to  a^monUh  th« 
voiU  that  they  ehall  oot  flad  ifie  ao  idle  hot  a 
htt^  ipectator.  Stskle. 

Mj  wortl^  friend,  the  cler^jifun,  told  as, 
that  he  wondered  any  order  of  peraont  should 
think  theauelTce  too  conilderahto  to  be  advUed, 


ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAU- 
TION. 

ADMONITION,  .17.  ToadmonUh. 

WAKNXNiG,  in  Saxon  wttmieUf 
German  wamen  probably  from  wdk- 
ren  to  perceive,  signifies  making  to 
see. 

CAL^ION,  from,  careo to  beware, 
signifies  the  making  bewar^. 

A  guaoliiig  against  evil  is  common 
to  these  terms;  but  admonition  ex- 
presses more  than  tk^amtng,'  and  that 
jnore  than  caution. 


An  admonition  respects  the  mpral 
conduct;  it  comprehends  reasoning 
and  remonstrance ;  warning  and  cau^ 
tion  respect  the  personal  .interest  or 
safety;  the  former  comprehends  a- 
strong  forcible  representation  of  the 
evil  to  be  dreaded;  the  latter  a  simple 
apprisal  of  a  future  contingency.  Ad- 
monition may  therefore  frequently 
comprehend  warning;  and  warning 
may  comprehend  caution,  though  not 
vice  versa. 

We  admonish  a  person  against  the 
commission  of  any  offence ;  we  warr^ 
him  against  any  danger;  we  caution 
him  against  any  misfortune. 

Admonitions  and  zoamings  are 
given  by  those  who  are  superior  la 
age  and  station ;  cautions  by  any  wb6 
are  previously  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation. 

Parents  give  admonitions  ;  ministers 
of  the  gospel  ^ve  warnings;  indif- 
ferent persons  give  cautions. 

It  is  necessary  to  admonish  those 
who  have  once  offended  to  abstain 
from  a  similar  offence ;  it  is  necessary 
to  warn  those  of  the  consequences  of 
sin,  who  seem  determined  to  persevere 
in  a  wicked  course ;  it  is  necessary  to 
caution  those  against  any  false  step, 
who  are  going  in  a  strange  path. 

Admonitioni  are  given  by  persons 
only;  warnings  and  cautions  are  given 
by  things.  The  young  are  admonished- 
by  the  old;  the  dea^  of  friends  or 
relatives  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
survivors;  the  unfortunate  accidents 
of  the  careless  serve  as  a  caution  to 
others  to  avoid  the  like  error. 

Admonitions  should  be  given  with 
mildness  and  gravity;  warnings  with 
impressive  force  and  warmth;  canh* 
tions  with  clearness  and  precision. 
The  young  require  firequent  admonu 
tions;  the  ignorant  and  self-deluded 
solemn  warnings;  the  inexperienced 
timely  cautions. 

Admonitions  ought  to  be  listened  to 
with  sorrrowful  attention;  warnings 
should  make  a  deep  aad  lasting  impre^ 
sion;  cautions  should  be  borne  in 
mind;  but  admonitions  are  too  oflen 
rejected ^  warnings  despised,  and  cau^ 
tions  slighted. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  talkii^  of  the 
craelt;  of  urginf  people'^  faahs  with  -eeveftty. 
I  cannot  but  bewail  voma  whkh  fUfB.  are  ^Mtf 
of  tvt'vuit'otaemoTution.''  SrvuM, 
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Hot  9^  fUlute  Vid  k«i«ke  kb  almn<|» 
N«r  hul  hs  nuB— A  MuniNff  wu  dented. 

Yonm. 
To«  ctuM0H*d  Be  agaloit  tbeir  cbums. 
Bat  never  g»fe  me  e^nnl  amn; 
Yonf  I— oni  ftmnd  the  veaknt  pait, 
AM'd  nt  ^  kend.  taiK  enahM  tbe  beut. 


TO  ADORE,  WORSHIP. 

ADORE,  in  French  adorer,  Latin 
micro,  that  it  ad  and  oro  to  prav  to. 

WORSfflP,  in  Saion  weorthKype, 
ii  contracted  from  w&rthship,  implying 
either  the  object  that  is  worth,  or  the 
worth  itself;  whence  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  action  of 
doing  suitable  hooarae  to  the  object 
which  has  worth,  and,  by  a  just  dis- 
tinction, of  paying  homage  to  our 
Maker  by  reli^ous  rites. 

Adoration  is  the  service  of  the 
heart  towards  a  Superior  Being,  in 
which  we  acknowledge  our  depen- 
dence and  obedience,  by  petition  and 
thanksgiTing.  Worship  consists  in 
the  outward  ibrm  of  sho%%ing  reve- 
rence to  some  supposed  superior 
being. 

Adoraiion  can  with  propriety  be 
paid  only  to  the  one  true  God;  but 
worship  is  offered  by  heathens  to 
Stocks  and  stones. 

^e  ma^  adore  our  Maker  at  all 
times  and  m  all  places,  whenever  the 
heart  is  lifted  up  towards  him;  but 
we  worship  him  only  at  stated  times, 
attd  according  to  certain  rules. 

Outward  signs  are  but  secondary 
in  the  act  ofnaoration  ;  and  in  divine 
toorship  thtte  is  often  nothing  existing 
but  the  outward  form. 

"We  seldom  udore  without  worship^ 
ing;  but  we  too  frequently  worship 
without  adoring. 

Mennnder  myn,  tbnC  «God,  tke  Loid  and 
fiyks  flf  nItlMnp,  to  atemn  woitby  of  our  knm- 
ble  tfjImrtiM,  betaf  nt  once  tke  Banker  end 
flw  of  nil  MeMtofb**  Coxbooavo. 

Rj  lenaon  Mna  •  Godkend  enn  dherra» 
Bat  kav  be  ekonld  be  ^fvMpf^d  eannot  lenrn, 
DaToBx, 


TO  ADORE>  RBVBREiNCS,.  ySN£«< 
RATE,  REVERB. 

ADORE,  V.  To  adore,  worship. 
lt£V£££NC£,  in  Latin  rtoeren* 
^Mi.a««wnBce  or  awe,  implies  to  show 


reverapce^  ftom  revereor  to  ttaiMl  iR 
awe  of. 

VENERATE,  in  Latin  veneratus, 
participle  of  vcneror,  probably  from 
venere  iieauty,  sienifying  to  hold  in 
very  high  esteem  nir  its  superior  qua* 
Hues. 

REVERE  is  another  form  of  tha 
same  verb. 

Adoration  has  been  before  consi* 
deied  only  in  relation  to  our  Maker; 
it  is  here  employed  in  an  improper 
and  extended  application  to  express 
in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the 
devotion  of  tne  mind  towards  sensible 
oljects. 

Reverence  is  equally  engendered  by 
the  contemplation  of  superiority  in  a 
being,  whetner  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
as  our  Creator,  or  any  earthly  being, 
as  our  parent.  It  differs,  however, 
from  aaoration,  in  as  much  as  it 
has  a  mixture  of  fear  arising  from  the 
consciousness  of  weakness  and  de- 
pendence, or  of  obligation  for  favours^ 
received. 

To  revere  and  venerate  are  aj^lied 
only  to  human  beings,  and  that  not 
so  much  frt>m  the  relation  we  stand  in 
to  them,  as  from  their  characters  and 
endowments ;  on  which  account  these 
two  latter  terms  are  applicable  to 
inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objects. 

Adoration  in  this  case,  as  m  the 
fonner,  requires  no  external  form  of 
expression;  it  is  not  properiy  to  be 
expressed'  but  by  the  devotion  of  the 
individual  to  the  service  of  him  whom 
he  adores.  Reverencing  our  Maker 
is  altogether  an  inward  feeling;  but 
reverencing  our  parents  includes  in  it 
an  outward  expression  of  our  senti- 
ments by  our  deportment  towarda 
them.  Revering  and  venerating  are 
confined  to  the  breast  of  the  individual, 
but  they  may  sometimes  display  them* 
selves  in  suitable  acts  of  homage. 

Good  princes  are  frequently  adored 
by  tii^r  subjects.  It  is  a  part  of  th« 
Christian  character  to  rei^erence  our 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  as  well 
as  all  ten^Mial  authorities.  We  ought 
to  venerate  all  truly  good  men  whila 
living,  and  to  revere  their  memories 
when  they  are  deed. 

"Thereto  no  end  of  bfafiefttnem."  Themoe^ 
eknlted  cmtnre  be  bni  «adi*  !»  ooly  capable  of 
mdcriMf  H;  none  bat  bliosdi  caa  comprabrnd  it. 
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The  wir  preteKcted,  mA  the  aiegp  Ma^'i^ 
Wm  d«e  to  llecCM^  and  tbis  Wn>^  hRod; 
Both  kravealilw  and  eqnal  to  cmnamnd; 
JbMM  Ml  litfMM  is  tb«  idd, 
la  pioas  reMrmca  ta  tte  fq<l»  «I«(11V1* 

Dsran. 

II  NMM  to  me  tenuultaWa  ttel  4Mlii  !•• 
aitaMoar  ««iiefa(l«»  for  the  goud,  andcx* 
tmoatei  our  hatred  of  the  bad.  Johhmh. 

lad  bad  not  mea  Um  boai7 1«^  mef'd. 
And  b07«  paid  rwergwca  when  a  man  appeared, 
loth  mvft  hat  o  died,  thefacb  richer  Mm  tbej 


lad  mw  mocc  beapa  of  acoma  la  (beir  itora. 

Canes. 


TO     ADORN,     DECORATE,     SM^ 
BELLISH. 

ADORN,  in  Latin  adomoy  k  coofr- 
pounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ad 
and  onto,  in  Greek  «e«iw  to  make 
beautifoly  signifying  to  dispose  for  the 
purpose  of  ornament. 

DECOjOATE,  in  Latin  decorahu, 
aple  of  decoro,  firom  decoru$ 
ning,  simifies  to  make  becoming. 

EMBELIJSH,  in  French  embellir, 
is  compounded  of  the  intensive  sjrl- 
lable  em  or  in,  and  hellir  or  b€lj  in 
Latin  belUu  handsome^  signifying  to 
make  handsome. 

We  adorn  by  giving  the  best  ex- 
ternal appearance  to  a  thing;  we<fe- 
corate  by  annexing  something  to  im- 
prove its  ap]»earance;  we  embellitk 
by  ^ving  a  tinishing  stroke  to  a  thing 
that  is  well  execut^. 

Females  adorn  their  persons  by  the 
choice  and  disposal  of  their  dress. 
A  head  dress  is  decorated  with  Aow- 
er^  or  a  room  with  paintings.  Fine 
writiog  is  embellUk€d\>y  saibiible  flou- 
rishes. 

Adorn  and  embellish  are  fiffuratively 
employed,  decorate  only  in  tne  proper 


The  mind  is  adorned  by  {wrticular 
virtues  which  are  implanted  in  it.  A 
aamme  is  emkeUuhedhythe  intro- 
duction of  some  strikii^  inddents. 

As  viMB  Ike  tnci^  at  srapn  tbe  rines  adpm. 

A  ftw^eatt  aAvrvardf  (1751)  bj  tbe  death  of 
bh  fatber,  l4Kd  Ljttletoa  lobcriled  a  banmeC*i 
dtlr.  wHh  a  larse  catate,  vhlcb  thoofib  peibepa 
be  did  8«C  aagaeitt,  be  vaacaRfel  to  advrn  by 
a  bMM  aC  peat  vlaraae^  lad  bgr  maeb  attentJoa 
to  f^itemraUon  oT'bto  pailu  Joawaa. 

I  rian  %ae  >mrnt  my  read^  witb  a  letter 
tf«»a  pniaitor,  coBMnlof  a  sair  attee  whleb* 


batUabf  majwymackcoatiibatototUtaft. 
tetU4kment  of  Cba  ctty.  Aaauoaw 

ADROIT,  t;.  Clever. 

TO  ADULATE,   FLATTER,  COM- 
PLIMENT. 

ADULATE,  in  Latin  adulatue, 
participle  of  adulor,  is  changed  from 
adolo  to  offer  incense. 

FLATTER,  in  French^«rfer,  comet 
from  the  lAtin  Jlatus,  wind  or  air, 
signifying  to  say  i^hat  b  airy  and  un» 
substantial. 

COMPLIMENT  comes  from  cant- 
ply,  and  the  Latin  complaeeo  to  please 
greatly. 

We  adulate  by  discovering  in  ooi 
actions  at|  entire  subserviency;  we 
Jiatter  simply  by  words  expressive  of 
an  nnusualacfpoiration ;  we  compliment 
by  fair  language  or  respectful  civilities. 

An  adulatory,  address  is  couched 
in  terms  of  feigned  devotion  to  the 
object ;  a  flattering  address  is  filled 
with  the  fictitious  perfections  of  th^ 
object;  a  compUmentary  address  it 
suited  to  the  station  of  the  indivi* 
dual  and  the  occasion  which  ^ves  ris« 
to  it. 

Courtiers  are  guilty  of  adulation  ; 
lovers  are  addicted  to  ^flattery  ;  peo- 
pie  of  fashion  indulge  themselves  m  a 
profusion  of  compliments. 

Adulation  can  never  be  practised 
without  falsehood  :  its  means  are  hy- 
pocrisy and  lying;  its  end  privat^i 
mterest.  Flattery  always  exceeds 
the  tinith.  It  is  extravagant  paise 
dictated  by  an  ovec  weaning  partiality^ 
or,  what  is  more  frequent,  by  a  dis- 
ingenuous temper.  Compliments  are 
not  incompatible  with  sincerity,  unless 
they  are  diftated  from  a  mere  com- 

{)liance  to  the  prescribed  rules  of  po- 
iteness  or  the  momentary  desire  of 
pleasing.  Adulation  may  be  fulsome^ 
flaUery  gcoss^  conqUiments  umneanp 
ing« 

Adulation  inspires  a  person  with  aa 
immoderate  conceit  of  his  own  import 
tance ;  flattery  makes  him  m  love  with 
himself;  compliments  make  him  in 
good  humour  with  imnself.  •       ' 

Tbe  nrvUe  and  eKeMba  aduiaftow  of  4he 
aeaatir  ■oon  coavlaocd  Tlberta  cbat  tb«  jtowu 
9fMt  bad  mflimda  totolebu^saodf*  AttjiaAaa. 
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ADVANCE. 


YottomylieniKai 
OiBwmhknMVtmAom,  trfh hh rtoriei,  orlnil. 
tates  bis  maoMT.  Tbb  ghw  a  secret  delight; 
tor  imitation  i&a  kind  of  attless  JUtttirjfy  and 
tnlgbtll^  favours  tiie  principle  of  self-lore. 

^  Spxotator. 

I  hara  known  a  heio  complimented  upon  the 
decent  majestj  and  state  he  anuined  after  vic- 
tor/. •  *^''- 

TO  ADVANCE,   PROCEED. 

ADVANCE,  V,  To  advance. 

PROCEED,  in  Latin  procedo,  sig- 
nifies to  go  forward. 

To  advance  is  to  go  towards  some 
point ;  to  proceed  is  to  go  onward  in  a 
certain  course.  The  same  distinction 
is  preserved  between  them  in  their 
figurative  acceptation. 

A  person  advances  in  the  world, 
who  succeeds  in  his  transactions  and 
raises  himself  in  society;  he  proceeds 
in  his  business,  when  ne  carries  it  on 
as  he  has  done  before. 

One  advances  by  proceeding,  and 
one  proceeds  in  order  to  advance. 

Some  people  pass  their  lives  in  the 
same  situauon  without  advancing. 
Some  are  always  doing  without  pro- 
ceeding. 

Those  who  make  considerable  pro- 
gress in  learning  stand  the  iiurest 
chance  of  being  advanced  to  dignity 
and  honour. 

It  Is  wondorfil  to  olMer?e  bj  what  a  Kn^vBl 
proRTtw  tbe  world  of  life  adt4atcei  throuith  a 
prodigious  varietj  of  species,  before  a  creature 
'is  formed  that  Is  complete  In  all  its  i 


If  the  scale  of  being  rises  bj  such  a  repilar 
progress  so  high  aa  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of 
reason  suppose  that  it  still  proceed*  gradually 
through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior 
Datoxv  to  him.  Addisok. 

TO  ADVANCE,  v.  To  ailed gc; 
TO  ADVANCE,  V.  To  e/icourage. 

ADVANCEMENT,    V.   PvOgreSS. 

APVANTAOB,      BENEFIT,     UTI- 
LITY,  SERVICE. 

[  ADVANTAGE,  in  French  avan- 
tage,  probajoly  comes  from  the  Latin 
adventum,  participle  of  advenio,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  venio  to  come  to, 
•ignifyin^  to  come  to  any  one  accord- 
ing to  his  desire,  or  agreeable  to  his 
purpose. 


ADVANTAGE. 

BENEFIT,  in  French  hienfaitj 
Latin  henefactum^  compounded  of 
bene  well,  and  factum  done,  signifies 
done  or  made  to  one's  wishes. 

UTILITY,  in  French  utilUty  Latin 
uiilUaSy  and  utilis  useful,  and  tttor  to 
use,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able 
to  be  used. 

SERVICE,  in  French  service,  Latin 
servitum,  from  servio  to  serve,  sig- 
nifies the  quality  of  serving  one's  pur- 
pose. 

Advantage  respects  external  or  ex- 
trinsic circumstances  of  profit,  honour, 
and  convenience ;  hejiefit  respects  the 
consequences  of  actions  and  events ; 
utility  and  service  respect  the  good 
which  can  be  drawn  ftom.  the  use  of 
any  object.  I7fi/*fy  implies  the  intiin-* 
sic  good  quality  winch  renders  a  tiling 
fit  for  use ;  service  the  actual  state  of 
a  thing  which  may  fit  it  for  immediate 
use;  a  thing  has  its  utiUty  and  is 
made  of  service. 

.  A  large  house  has  its  advantages ; 
suitable  exercise  is  attended  with  6c«^ ' 
fit ;  sunndials  have  their  utility  in  as- 
certaining the  hour  precisely  by  the 
sun ;  and  may  be  made  serviceable  at 
times  in  lieu  of  watches. 

Things  are  sold  to  advantage ;  per- 
sons ride  or  walk  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health;  they  purchase  articles 
for  their  utility ,  and  retain  them  when, 
they  are  found  serviceable. 

A  good  education  has  always  its 
advantages,  although  every  one  can- 
not derive  tlie  same  benefit  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  talents,  as  all  have 
not  the  happy  art  of  employing  thein 
acquirements  to  the  nght  objects.- 
Riches  are  of  no  titility  unless  rightly 
employed;  and  edge  tools  are  of  no 
service  which  are  not  properly  sharp* 
eued. 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  young 
people  to  iorm  good  connexions  oz^ 
tJieir  entrance  into  life.  It  is  no  lesa 
beneficial  to  their  morals  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  aged  and  exneri- 
enced,  from  whom  they  may  draw 
many  useful  directions  for  their  future 
concfuct;  and  mway  serviceable  hints 
^y  way  of  admonition. 

It  is  the  tffi  adtmnmgi  «r  %  tmi/n§  aatlsn, 
that  there  are  vecy  few  ia  tt  to  dtttt  Md  heatjE,. 
vho  na/  «ot  ht^taced  la  aiatfoiM  of  Hll»,  which 
nay  glfq  thffli  an  opfortimitj  oT  naking  th0# 
fortuttfv 
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JXttrs.''j^cs.':ni.'S  s:£r±?i!f*-»r*^''p^ 


IffbeiitUctieeiHCpndwefiftw,  it  b  jet 
or  tMk  taeoolvteMsMfili^,  CiMt  I  Mtof*  tbiM 
wmOtmm  woald  be  tcsj  vawimof  that  It  dbonld 
be  feawred,  wbo  an  notvitbitoiidiBc  lo  nekwi 
to  steel  eveiy  bMMt  acalMt  dmuMdoo. 

Haw— loaiB. 

Bk  wUen  nd  kao«le4BB  «»  MrvlcMNtf 
t»  an  vbo  thiik  itto  nki  we  off  thM. 


ADVANTAGE^  V.   GooJ. 


PROfiT. 


ADVANTAGE, 
ADVANTAGE,    « 

PROFIT,  in  French  profie,  latin 
prrfechu,  participle  of fr^kio.  com- 
poanded  of  pro  and  ^acto^  ti^iifies 
that  whidi  makes  for  one's  good. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
of  some  good  receiyed  by  a  person. 

Advantage  is  general;  it  respects 
every  thing  which  can  contribute 
to  the  wishes,  wants,  and  comforts  of 
life  >  prt^  in  its  proper  sense  is  spe- 
ofic ;  it  regards  only  pecuniary  advao- 


ntuatiods  have  their  advafUages  ; 
trade  has  its  prt^t, 

Whatever  we  estimate  as  an  aivanr 
iage  is  so  to  the  individual;  but  pro- 
fig  are  somethii^  real;  the  former  is 
a  relative  term,  it  depends  on  the  sen- 
timenU  of  the  person ;  what  is  an  ad- 
vantage  to  one  may  be  a  disadvantage 
to  another;  the  latter  is  an  absolute 
term;  profit  is  alike  to  all  under  all 
circumstances. 


invkelaallbk 


He  doee  fbe  oflee  ef  m  eoueellor,  a  jii4|e» 
an  exBealer,  and  aMnd^to  aU  Ms  aeqaaiataaee, 
vttMWt  tbe  jrTD/Itt  wbtcb  atlead  toeh  oAoes. 


ADysMTURS,  V.  Event. 

AimSNTUKOUS,  t;.  ^nterpri^ 
vng. 

ABVENTUROUS,  t^.  FooJAofd^. 

AiyvsRSART,  t/«  Bnemg. 

ADVB&SB,  CONTRARY,  OPPO- 
SITE. 

AirVERSB,    in    FivBch  adoeru, 
iMxMCa^99rw$^  participle  of  ddUHo^ 


„  toivtards  oraaainsi;. 

COSTRARY,  in  Ranch  w,^ ^ 

xAlin  eontraritt$f  comes  from  ctmtra 


OPPOSITE,  Ib  Lalin  eppatUut, 
paitidple  of  oppono,  is  oonnxKuided 
<H  qp  and  jpoa^  sigmfying  plaoed  in 
the  way. 

Advene  raepects  the  feeling  and 
interests  of  persons;  esnirafjF  neganb 
their  phas  and  purposes ;  op/Miate  ra- 
lates  to  the  situatieD  and  nature  of 
things. 

PortoneisadoBrK;  an  event  tana 
out  emira^  to  what  was.  eipected; 
sentwients  Vf^oppotUe  to  eacn'OtheF« 

An  adverse  wind  comes  across  our 
wishes;  a  contrary  wind  lies  in  an 
opposite  direction;  contrary  winds 
are  mostly  adverse  to  some  one  who 
is  crossing  the  ocean ;  adverse  winds 
need  not  always  be  directly  contrary. 

Circumstances  are  sometimes  so 
adverse  as  to  baffle  the  best  concerted 
plans.  Facts  often  prove  directly 
contrary  to  the  representations  given 
of  them.  People  with  opposite  char 
racters  cannot  be  expected  to  act  to* 
gather  with  pleasure  to  either  party. 

Adverse  events  interrupt  the  peace 
of  mind;  contrary  acoounts  invalidate 
the  testimony  of  the  narration;  oppo- 
fife  principles  interrupt  the  harmony 
of  society. 

Befon  Ton  was  a  tyiaiit,  t  ma  yimr  fttad, 
aad  am  mnr  bo  etbenriw  year  «beniy  Oaa 
efcr;  Atbeelaa  mwt  bMAD  li  MiMne  ai  your 


of  (he  abvaeof  proaperiCy,  I  aia  happy  la  laeol- 
lectlBC  oae  very  tleciilar  enmple  of  the  eontrmy 
*ort.  dmsntiAnH 

Aad  aa  i^lMo,  vfaen  with  beav^i  be  Btrore, 
Stood  offpetitein  anna  toBisbty  Jove. 


ADVERSITY,  BISTRB68. 

ADVERSITY,  «.  Adverse. 

DISTRESS,  from  the  Latin  di$^ 
tringo,  compounded  of  dti  twice,  and 
stringo  to  bind,  signifies  that  which 
binds  very  tight,  or  brings  into  a  great 
str^t. 

Adversity  respects  external  circuash 
stances;  aistreu  regards  either  ea* 
tenial  circumstaaoes  or  inward  &d^ 
lags. 

Adversity  is  oppoeed  to  prosperity ; 
distress  to  ease. 
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ADVERTISE. 


ADVICE. 


Advenity  is  a  general  conditiany 
iUlrt$$  a  particalar  state.  DistrMs  is 
pit^ieriy  tne  highest  degree  of  ad/ter^ 
sity. 

When  a  man's  afiairs  go  altoeether 
advene  to  his  wishes  and  hopes, 
when  accidents  deprive  him  of  his 
possessions  or  Mast  his  prospects,  he 
IS  said  to  be  in  advertUy  ;  but  when  in 
addition  to  this  he  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  want,  deprived  of  friends  and 
all  prospect  of  relief,  his  sitilation  is 
that  of  real  dittreu, 

Advenittf  is  trying,  dittreu  is 
overwhelming.  E^ciy  nuui  is  liable  to 
adoenity,  although  few  are  reduced 
to  dittreu  but  by  their  own  fault. 

Tbe  other  cstnBMVbich  theM  oonsidentiont 
■boald  arm  the  heart  of  man  acalntf,  h  atter 
despoodencj  of  mind  lo  a  time  of  preaaiag  advet' 
sity.  floimi* 

Most  men,  who  are  at  length  deliviied  from 
an  J  fveat  dmrem,  indeed,  find  that  th^  are  to 
hj  waji  tfaej  aever  thovgbt  of.  Soimi. 

TO  ADVEUTISE,    PUBLISH* 

ADVERTISE,  from  the  Latin  ad- 
verto,  compounded  of  oJ  and  verto  to 
turn  to,  signifies  to  turn  the  attention 
to  a  thing. 

PUBLISH,  in  Latin  publico,  that 
is,  facere  pttbUcum,  sigmfies  to  make 
public. 

Advertise  denotes  the  means,  and 
ptibUsh  the  end. 

To  advertise  is  to  direct  tlie  public 
attention  to  any  event,  by  means  of  a 
printed  circular;  publish  is  to  make 
known  either  by  oral  or  a  printed  com- 
munication. 

We  publish  by  adveriising,  but  we 
do  not  always  advertise  when  we  pub- 
lish. 

Mercantile  and  civil  transactions 
are  conducted  by  means  of  advertise^ 
merits.  Extraordinary  circumstances 
are  speedily  published  in  a  neighbour- 
hood by  drculating  from  mouth  to 
mouth. 

lEvcfy  nan  that  advertUet  hb  own  ezoellenoe 
liOQld  write  wkh  tome  oontclontnem  of  a  cha- 
ncter  which  daica  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
fihlk.  Jonrtoir. 

The  eiWeitmt  which  1  have  hMwitopwMiftetf, 


cover  beaatlet  and  excelienciet  in  the  wrUen  <tf 
mj  own  Ume,  than  inpuAUih  mj  of  their  flmlts 
and  Impcffbettooi.  jksouoib 


ADVICEf   COUNSEIi,   IK8TRU0-' 
TION. 

ADVICE,  V.  Toadnumish. 

COUNSEL,  in  French  censeil, 
Latin  consilium,  comes  from  consilio, 
comfMunded  of  con  and  salio  to  leap 
together,  signifying  to  run  or  act  in 
accordance,  and  in  an  extended  sense 
implies  deliberation,  or  the  thing 
deliberated  opoti,  determined,  and  pre- 
scribed. 

INSTRUCTION,  in  French  in- 
struction, Latin  instructio,  comes  from 
171  and  struo  to  dispose  or  regulate, 
signifying  the  thing  laid  down. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied 
by  these  words  is  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  and  all  of  them  include 
the  accessory  idea  of  superiority, 
either  of  age,  station,  knowledge,  or 
talent. 

Advice  flows  from  superior  profes- 
sional knowledge,  or  an  acquamtance 
with  things  in  general ;  couiue/ regards 
superior  wisdom,  or  a  superior  ac- 
quaintance with  moral  principles  and 
{>ractice ;  instruction  respects  superior 
ocal  knowledge  in  particular  trans- 
acrions. 

A  medical  man  pves  advice  to  his 
patient;  a  father  eives  counsel  to  his 
children ;  a  counsellor  gives  advice  to 
his  client  in  points  of  law,  he  receives 
instructions  from  him  in  matters  of 
fiict. 

Advice  should  be  prudent  and  cau- 
tious ;  counsel,  sage  and  deliberative ; 
instructions,  dear  and  positive. 

Advice  is  given  on  all  the  concerns 
of  life,  important, or  otherwise;  awtne/ 
is  employed  for  grave  and  weighty 
matters;  instruction  is  used  on  offi- 
cial occasions. 

Men  of  business  are  best  able  to 
give  advice  in  mercantile  transactions. 
In  aU  measures  that  involve  our  futura 
happiness,  it  is  prudent  to  take  the 
counsel  of  those  who  are  more  expe- 
rienced than  ourselves.  An  ambas- 
sador must  not  act  without  instruo* 
tions  from  his  court. 

A  wise  king  will  not  act  without 
the  advice  of  ms  ministers.  A  consi- 
derate youth  will  not  take  any  serious 
step  without  the  counsel  of  hts  better 
informed  friends.  All  diplomatic 
persons  are  guided  by  particular  t'li- 
Uructions  in  carrying  on  negociations. 
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AFFAIR. 

Admce  and  eaunsei  are  often  giyen 
uiasked  and  imdesired,  but  instrue- 
tSons  are  alwajs  required  for  the  regu- 
lation of  a  person's  conduct  in  an  offi- 
cial capacitj. 

!■  what  mamncrMB  owfflnMlvleeto  a  TMfb 
te  the  pan! t  Md  powHlM  of  pliMwe  ? 


AFFECT. 
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Jly  tacllMd  to 

aad  O0iHue<«  of  tbdr  eldm. 

JoHinoiii 

MUfcy  thdr  imtrucU^nt  to  m  te  the 

Ml  wordt.  AmMK. 

ADVICE,  V.  Information. 
TO  ADVISE,  v.  To  admonish. 
ADVOCATE,  v.  Defender. 

AFFABLE,    OOURTEOOfl. 

AFFABLE,  in  French  affabie, 
Lttin  afabilis,  from  a/ or  o^,  and /or 
to  speaJEy  signifies  a  readiness  to  speak 
to  any  one. 

COURTEOUS,  in  French  caurtms, 
from  the  word  court,  signifies  after 
the  refined  manner  of  a  court. 

We  are  affable  by  a  mild  and  easy 
address  towards  all,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  who  have  occasion  to  speak  to 

We  are  ctmrteaus  by  a  refined  and 
ei^gagiiic  air  to  our  equals  or  superiors 
who  admtess  themselves  to  us. 

The  affable  man  invites  to  inquiry, 
ffld  is  ready  to  gratify  curiosity. 
The  cmuteout  man  encourages  to  a 
commiioication  of  our  wants,  and  dis- 
covers in  his  manners  a  willingness  to 
relieve  them. 

Affability  results  firom  good  nature 
and  amrtetmtneu  from  fine  feeline. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  ^able  wiSout 
iamiliarity,  and  courteous  without  offi- 


liter  a  ibort  vMie,  AicvMM  appMTCd,  ]i 
iff  aroud  fete  wllh  tUi^abU  conDtemuice. 
Whereat  tte  EMn  koleht  wUh  tptechmgrnt 
Om  int  Milted,  wbo^  wit  aa  he  mkbt, 
Rha  fair      ■ - 


mg  the  thing  that  makes,  does,  or 
takes  place  for  a  person. 

BUSINESS,  fitmi  bu^  (v.  Active), 
signifies  the  thing  that  makes  or 
mterests  a  person,  or  with  which  he  is 
busy  or  occupied. 

CONCERN,  in  French  ameemer, 
lAtin  concemoy  compounded  of  con 
and  cemo  to  look,  signifies  the  thing 
looked  kt,  thought  of,  or  taken  pait 
in.  '^ 

An  affair  is  what  happens;  a  bun^ 
nes8  is  what  is  done;  a  concern  it 
what  is  felt. 

Ah  oj^'r  is  general,  it  respects  one, 
many,  or  all ;  every  budnea  and  con- 
cem  is  an  affair,  though  not  vice  vend. 
Buiineu  and  concern  are  personal; 
buiineu  is  that  which  engages  the  at- 
tention; concern  is  that  which  inte- 
rests the  fiBelings,  prospects,  and  con- 
dition advanta^usly  or  otherwise. 

Ano^r  is  interesting;  a  bueiness 
IS  serious ;  a  concern  momentous. 

The  usurpation  of  power  is  an  affair 
which  interests  a  nation ;  the  acifust- 
in^  a  difference  is  a  bunnea  most 
smted  to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  to 
make  our  peace  with  our  Maker  is  the 
concern  or  every  individual. 

Affairs  are  administered;  busineu 
is  transacted ;  concerns  are  managed. 
The  affairs  of  the  worid  are  admi- 
nistered by  a  Divine  Providence. 
Those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  require  peculiar  talents  to  fit  them, 
for  transacting  the  complicated  busi- 
nessy  which  perpetually  offers  itself. 
Sonie  men  are  so  involved  in  the 
flairs  of  this  world,  as  to  forget  the 
concerns  of  the  next,  which  ought  to 
be  nearest  and  dearest  to  them. 

I  fWMBb«iBTBU]f<keplitle,  in  the  racom- 
BendalloB  of  a  nui  tonn^gkir  which  had  a* 
■MOBvorrtialiMitoQontfj,  It  la  wU,  ymmnj 
tiwthhB,forbeliaAr«ffalmaa.  Smu. 

We  aaj  Indeed  laj  chat  oar  part  doea  Mt 
ittR  ttB»  aad  that  we  coold  perftinn  aaother  bet- 
ter; bBtthii,eajfsBplctetai^liBOtow*M«fn«M. 

Ths  mam  9it  other 
la  in  thtaga  of  le» 
coMcenu  where  trnth 


Wmt. 


AFFAIR^  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 

AFFAIR,  in  French  affaire^  is 
eompouoded  of  of  or  ad  sMfiHrCy  in 
I^tin  facio  to  make  or  do>  sipufy- 


naeneiiicht  to  pravall  orer 
oonalderatlon  ;  but  not  la 
and  bopour  are  engaged. 
Stsku. 

TO  AFFECT,   CONCERN. 
AFFECT,  in  French  affecter,  Latin 
affectum,  participle  of  officio,  com- 
pounded or  ad  and  facio  to  do  or  act, 
signifies  to  act  upon. 
sS 
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AFFECT. 


AFFECT. 


C0IIC£BN,v*4f<»r. 
-Thin^  c^fut  us  which  prodnce  waif 


_  I  im  o«r  «ul^affd  ekcqiiiitaaces; 
tkej  eMeerm  as  if  onty  ooDBecUdmth 
our  citaiBftmces  in  any  shape. 

Whatever  affecti  mu0t  ceneam  ;  hut 
aU  that  ceneems  does  not  afftd. 

The  prmoTcorao^te  tbeintereit 
of  tho  seller;  and  thearefoie  it  €Otk- 
jCfTfiS  him  ta  keep  it  up  withinit  r^ 
gard  to  the  public  good  or  injury. 

Things  ^ffftd  either  peisons  or 
4hia9i;  hut  they  concern  persons 
onW. 

JEuuB  tjfbeii  the  hay  or  com;  and 
these  matters  ccm€m  every  one  more 
or  less. 

J0eis^  aB4  coneem  have  an  aaalo- 
■djoos  meaning  IddMimse^  when  taken 
liw  the  inflaenceon  the, mind.' 
■  We  are  affected  by  things  when  oiur 
e^^iensottly  are  awakened  by  than: 
we  are  concerned  when  our  under- 
standing and  wishes  are  enmiged. 

Wo  may  be  t^fuUd  either  with 
joyorsomow:  we  are  cencemerf  cmiy 
»  a  painful  manner. 
.  People  of  tender  sensihitity  are 
■  easily  affetted*  Irritable  people  are 
eoneemed  about  trifles. 

k  is  natural  for  every  one  to  be 
t^feeUd  at  the  recital  of  misfortunes ; 
but  there  afis  people  of  so  cold  and 
•elfish  n  chancter  as  to  be  con^ 
corned  about  nothings  which  does  not 
imntediately  nfftci  their  persons  or 
pee|M»ty. 


We  KS  tint  «vety  4tftMrt  ^iMlOT  •r 
MMtoM  hu  Iti  dtthrant  noilNn  of  baav^  ud 
Atlewbor  tlMB  isiiPwiirfwilk  *elM««li« 
oTiteowBUMl.  AoBwoa. 

Wlthovt  coMcerM  be  Imm^  but  hemftMft  tu^ 
Of  tvmaUa»  and  detceats,  and  dlMaat  war. 

DaTBBii. 

TO  AFFBCTi   AfrSUMB. 

AFFECT,  in  this  sense^  derives  its 
ori^n  immediately  from  the  Latin 
o^ecto  to  desire  aner  eageriyy  signify* 
ing  to  aim  at  or  aspire  after. 

ASSUME/ in  Latin  eueme,  oom- 
founded  of  ae  or  ad  and  sumo  to  take, 
signifies  to  take  to  one's  self. 

To  tffect  is  to  use  forced  e£R>rts  to 
appear  to  have;  to  osimm  is  tb  ap- 
pronriate  to  one's  sel£ 

One  affectt  to  have  fine  feelinyi, 
and  atmmes  great  importance. 


Jffectatum  springs  finom  the  desire 
of  ^[ipeariag  better  than  we  really 
are  ;  amua^tion  from  the  thinkiog  our^ 
^ves  better  than  we  really  are.   ' 

We  iffect  the  virtue^  which  we 
have  not;  we  oisume  the  character 
which  does  not  belong  to  us. 

An  effected  person  is  alwnys  think* 
in|  of  others;  aii  aesuming  person 
thmks  only  of  himself. 

The  affected  man  strives  to  gain 
applause  by  appearing  to  be  what  he 
is  not;  the  awiming  man  demands 
respect  upon  the  ground  of  what  he 
supposes  himself  to  be. 

Hypocrisy  is  often  the  companion 
^affectation;  self^xmceit  always  that 
qH  attumption,  ^ 

To  tfect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense;  but  to  aesume  maybe  some- 
times an  indifferent  action  at  least,  if 
not  justifiable. 

Men  always  affect  that  which  is 
admired  by  others,  in  order  to  gun 
their  applause;  but  they  sometimes 
attume  a  name  or  an  authorir^,  wUdt 
is  no  more  than  their  just  rignt. 

la  ooavecntloo  tha  madinM'ls  adtber  t» 
a^flbet  Meact  or  doqaoMa.  Snam. 

LauskiBoCtbe^eartwbenfiaatiMswftk  pride 
ilMiMM  Ikeponpoaa  port,  tbe  oMttlal  part  ? 


TO   AFFECT,*'   PRBTBND   TO.   , 

AFFECT,  V.  To  affect^  concern, 

PRETEND,  in  Ladnj»r«feiiek^  that 
is  J9r«  and  tendo^  signifies  to  hold  or 
stretch  one  thing  before  anoti^  by 
win"  of  a  blind. 

These  tenns  are  syiionymotis  only 
in  the  bad  dense  of  settmg  forth  to 
others  what  is  not  real. 

One  nffectt  by  putting  on  a  folse  air  ; 
one  pretends  by  making  a  folse  decla- 
ratioR. 

Art  is  employed  in  affecting;  as- 
surance and  selMsomplaceney  in  pre- 
tending. 

A  person  affects  not  to  hear  what 
it  is  convenient  for  him  not  to  aii-« 
swer;  he  pretends  to  have  forgotten, 
what  it  b  convenient  for  him  not  to 
recollect. 

One  fleets  the  manners  of  m  gentler- 
man,  and  jirc^^ds  to  gentility  of  birth  ^ 
one  affsctt  the  diaracter  and  habits  et^ 
a  scholar;  one  pretendt  to  learaiag. 

To  t^ect  the  qualities  which  w^ 
y»Jftt^fwliMta,* 
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AFFECTION. 


\ 
AFFECTIONATE.       SS 


%uen  not  spoB  tliote  winch  we  hnr^ 
to  pr€i€nd  to  attamments  whidi  we 
hare  not  made,  oblices  us  to  have 
recourse  to  fidsehoocb  in  order  tb 
escape  detection. 
fiair^iUla  put  dr^l^lKCff  wRh  too  MMk  art 
T»pbC  M  Woodward  fo  eftch  naagled  fort. 


8  te  loiglhtog  m  mailfoiy  WMdL  aad  gaad 
ta  o  penooftet  iitialy  doroMl,  that  «iMrfcwu4 
■AB  «tff  M  woH  'prtUtU  to  bo  fntoalMM 
^jpoGdtotobepkMU.  Snssuir 

AFFECTIOK,   LOVE. 

AFFECTION,  from  tfaeTerb  €0eti 
(tf.  Tff  defect)  denotes  the  state  of 
beii^  knuflj  affected  towards  a  per- 
aon. 

LOVE,  inlowGerman  Jeeoe,  hi^ 
German  fiefte,  fihom  the  En^sh  l&f^ 
low  German  <e^  high  Gennao  lieb 
dear  or  pleasing,  the  Latin  lihet  it  is 
pleasing,  and  by  metadiesis,  from 
the  GrecSr  t*^«c  dear,  signifies  the 
state  of  hoMmg  a  person  dear. 

Tnese  words  express  two  sentiments 
of  the  ^  heart  which  do  honour  to 
lianan  natnre.  They  are  the  bonds 
by  whidi  mankind  are  knit  to  each 
eciier. 

J^edum  IS  less  vitid*  Inan  wvei 
butTove  IS  not  so  tranqufl. 

*  Love  is  a  warm  sentiment,  ac- 
companied with  desire;  vffechon  is 
a  tender  sentiment,  unaccompanied 
with  desire.  We  cannot  have  hoe 
wHihoat  t^peitkn;  but  we  may  have 
a^ecfion  without  hve.  Both  imply 
good  will  towards  the  cibject  of 
attachment;  but  the  one  excludes, 
the  other  includes,  corporeal  longing. 

I/roe  is  the  naiiirai  sentiment  be- 
tween near  relations;  affectum  sub- 
aiats  between  those  who  are  less 
intimately  connected. 

Affectiou  is  the  consequence  of  re- 
lationship, fiienddiip,  and  long  inter- 
oonne.  It  is  the  sweetener  of  human 
aodety,  which  carries  with  it  a  thou- 
aand  diarms,  in  all  &e  varied  modes 
of  kindness  which  it  ^es  birth  to. 
It  is  not  so  active  as  krotj  but  it 
difinses  itself  wider,  and  embraces  a 
laiser  number  of  oUects. 

X#De  is  ipowernil  in  its  el^ta, 
aiakHiing  vivid  sentiments  of  plea- 
sore  or  pain.  It  is  a  passion  exdu- 
mm^t  rastUiBi  and  capricioiis,  JffkOien 
»  4ifihwrl«wi fediag  iMdcr  tbeoa»- 


tiol  of  the  undeistaoding;  tt  po« 
mises  bo  move  pleasore  than  it  gn«% 
and  has  but  few  alloys. 

Marriage  wa;fbegpnwidi toe;  b«t 
k  oitgfatm.tamuBate  in  ijjbetim. 

Bolt  tbon,  wboM  ytan  vo  mora  to  mloe  allied, 
Vo  Ma  B  J  Tow'd  ^ffbeU^  "h^  ^vide 
Vnm  Ukaa,  herole  yovtbl  pftToa, 

.  Thopooli,  1kmmat^MB,1hB  pilirtiw,  laaU 
their  dBMripUom,  olkporloi,  and  pkHmam,  Imm 
lepwiiitiid  tore  m  a  iqft  tonneat,  a  Mtter  g—et, 
a  plwirim  poiB,  or  an  afreeablo  diitran. 


AFFBCT10N9  V.  Attachment. 

APPECTIONATE,  KIND,   FOND. 

AFFECTIONATE,  from  affection 
(v.  Afiectum),  denotes  .the  ^paality  of 
bavins  affection. 

RIND,  from  the  woid  M'adkindreV 
or  fiunily,  denotes  tha  qualify  or  M- 
ingengendered  by  the fiunily  tie. 

FOND,  from  the  Saxon  fandian  to 
gape,  and  the  German  finden  to  ^nd 
er  toek,  denotes  a  vehement  attabfen 
ttient  to  a  thing. 

Affei^ionate  taidfond  cfaaracterisa 
ibehngs;  kind  is  an  ep&tJiet  applied 
to  outward  actitHis,  as  w^  as  inwaul 
feelings. 

A  disposition  is  t^ectienate  er 
fond;  a  behaviour  is  kind. 

Affection  is  a  settled  state  of  the 
mind;  kindnen  a  temporary  state  of 
feeling  mostly  discoverable  by  some 
outward  sign.  Both  are  ecnomendn* 
ble  and  honourable,  as  to  the  nature 
of  die  feeUngs  themsdves,  the  objects 
of  the  feelmgSy  and  the  manner  in 
which  tiiey  £splay  themselves.  Tha 
understanmn^  -always  approves  tiie 
kindnea^  which  affection  nictates,  or 
that  which  springs  from  a  tender 
heart.  Fandnen  is  a  less  respective 
feeling;  it  is  sometimes  theexoess  of 
affectum^  or  an  extravagant  mode  of 
expressing  it,  or  an  attachment  to 
an  inferior  object. 

A  person  is  affisctiomte  who  has 
the  object  of  his  regard  strongly  in  his 
nnnd,  who  paitidpetes  in  his  pleasures 
and  pains,  and  is  pleased  with  his 
society.  A  person  is  kmd  who  ex* 
presses  a  tender  sentiment,  or  does 
any  service  in  a  jpteasant  manner.  A 
person  isybnd  who  caresses  an  object^ 
or  makes  it  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
Umself. 
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AFFIRM, 


APnRM. 


RelatiTes  Bhould  be  affectionate  to 
each. other;  we  should  be  kind  to  all 
who  stand  in  need  of  our  kindness; 
chfldren  are  fond  of  whatever  affords 
thempleasure,  or  of  whoever  gives 
them  indulgences^ 

Oar  nlntatloni  were  very  hearty  on  both 
•fde^  eoDflitriiir  of  many  kind  ihakea  of  tbe 
hnntl,  and  ^ff^i9nate  looln  which  we  east  upon 


Riches  ezpoae  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a 
IboUah  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  Jbndneu 
for  tbe  preteat  world.  ADonon. 

AKFECTiNOj  V.  Moving. 
APfiNiTY,  V.  Alliance. 
AFFINITY,  V.  Kindred. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSEVERATE,  AS- 
SURE, VOUCH,  AVER,  PRO- 
TEST. 

AFFIRM,  in  French  affermery 
Latin  qffirmo,  compounded  of  of  or  ad 
and  firmo  to  strengthen,  signifies  to 
give  strength  to  what  has  been  said. 

ASSEVERATE,  in  Latin  asseve- 
ratusy  participle  of  asseveroy  com- 
pounded oi  asotad  and  severus,  sig- 
nifies to  make  strong  and  positive. 

ASSURE,  in  French  assurer^  is 
coqupounded  of  the  intensive  syllable 
^i}t  ad  and  sure,  signifying  to  make 
furo. 

VOUCH  is  probably  changed  from 

AVER,  in  French  aoerer^  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  a  or 
ad  and  verus  true,  signifymg  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth. 

PROTEST,  in  French  protester, 
Latin  protesto,  is  compounded  of  pro 
and  testor  to  call  to  witness,  signifying 
to  call  others  to  witness  as  to  what  we 
think  about  a  thin^* 

All  these  terms  mdicate  an  expres- 
sion of  a  person*s  conviction. 

In  one  sense,  to  affirm  is  to  declare 
that  a  thins  is  in  opposition  to  deny- 
ing or  declaring  that  it  is  not.  In 
the  sense  here  chosen  it  signifies  to 
declare  a  thing  as  a  fact  on  our  credit. 
To  asseverate  is  to  declare  it  with 
confidence.  To  vonch  is  to  rest  the 
truth  pf  another's  declaration  on  our 
own  responsibility.  To  aver  is  to 
express  the  truth  of  a  declaration 
unequivocally.  To /?rofesf  is  to  declare 


a  thing  solemnly,    and   with  strong 
marks  of  sincerity. 

Affirmations  are  made  of  the  past 
and  present ;  a  person  affirms  what  he 
has  seen  and  what  he  sees :  asseveror 
tions  are  strong  affirmations,  made  in 
cases  of  doubt  to  remove  every  im- 
pression disadvantageous  to  one's 
sincerity.  Assurances  are  made  of 
the  past,  present,  and  future.  They 
mark  the  conviction  of  the  speaker  as 
to  what  has  been,  or  is,  and  nis  inten- 
tions as  to  what  shall  be.  They  are 
appeals  Xo  the  estimation  which 
another  has  in  one's  word.  Vouching 
is  an  fu;t  for  anotl)er.  It  is  the  sup- 
porting of  another's  assurance  by  our 
own;  tfverring  is  employed  in  mat- 
ters of  fact.  We  aver  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  details ;  we  aver  on  posi- 
tive knowledge  that  sets  aside  all 
question.  Protestations  axe  stronger 
than  either  asseverations  or  assurances. 
They  are  accompanied  with  every  act, 
look,  or  gesture,  that  can  tend  to 
impress  conviction  on  another. 

Affirmations  are  employed  in  giving 
evidence,  wliether  accompanied  with 
an  oath  or  not.  liars  de«l  much  in 
asseverations  and  protestations.  Peo- 
ple asseverate  in  order  to  produce  a 
conviction  of  their  veracity;  they 
protest  'm  order  to  obtain  a  belief  of 
their  innocence;  they  aver  where  they 
expect  to  be  believed.  Assurances 
are  altogether  personal;  they  are 
always  made  to  satisfy  some  one  of 
what  they  ^vish  to  know  and  believe. 
We  ought  to  be  sparing  of  our  assu- 
rances of  regard  tor  another,  as  w» 
ought  to  be  suspicious  of  such  as- 
surances when  made  to  ourselves. 
\Vhenever  we  affirm  any  thing  on  the 
authority  of  another,  we  ought  to  be 
pafticularly  cautious  not  to  vouch  for 
Its  veracity  if  it  be  not  unquestioa- 
able. 

Ab  laidal  vaA  fiw  f 
I^w  what }  a  dnun  |  alU»le  ;*-Uow  thy  dread 
UawlUiof  evidenoe,  and  therefore  mums, 
Albrde  my  caoie  aa  iiadee^M  tupport ! 
How  iUbOkit^ffirmi  what  k  deaiea  t      Yocnra. 


I  jadge  la  thta  caw  as  Charha 
victaalled  Mfe  aavy,  wHh  the  hraad  which  one  oT 
Ui  dogs  choiB  of  aevflral  pieces  throwa  before 
Mb,  rather  thaa  tmt  to  the  tmeventaomB  of 
the  f  ictaaUan.  Sr: 

My 

had  lately  reeriaed  a  ihoek  fism  a  canct  that 

iu 
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AH  Ite  greftt  wHUn  of  the  AsgMUa  eg*, 
for  vkom  dafflj  we  have  to  gnat  an  nft—i, 
aland  «p1 
repatatkHi. 

AuMOf  laAei,  be  posUfely  overmi  tkat  aoa- 
•omewas  the  moM  pveratliaf  part  of  do^Mnce, 
JUid  had  w  IHtle  eonplaitance  aa  (o  say,  •«  a 
woaian  it  anrer  taken  bjr  beriieaioa,  Wt  ahra^ 
bjl 


TO   AFFIRM,   ASSERT. 

AFFIRM,  V.  To  affirm,  asseoerate. 

ASSERT,  in  Latin  a$iertiu,  par- 
ticiple of  asuro,  oompoonded  of  a$ 
or  ad  and  sero  to  connect^  signifies  to 
conecC  words  into  a  prraosition. 

To  i0irm  is  said  of  nets,  to  assert 
of  opinions :  we  affirm  what  we  know; 
we  assert  what  we  believe. 

Whoever  affirms  what  he  does  not 
know  to  be  true  is  guilty  of  falsehood ; 
whoever  asserts  wimt  he  cannot  prove 
Co  be  tme  is  guilty  of  folly. 

We  contnulict  an  ^^rmation;  we 
confute  an  assertion. 

Thattbbniaa,  vte  aad  ?iitWNU  aa  ba  wa% 

pttMd  alvaji  aaentaagled  thioiigh  the  mares  of 

110^  ii  wwild  be prqjadloaand  teqMttj  to  affirm. 

JoainioM*^  Lm  or  Couum. 

II  is  Mfeited;bj  a  tragic  poet,  that  «eitiai- 
•sr  nsno  alri  easparatas^**— ^  no  bmb  is  nlw 
table,  bat  as  he  is  compared  vltb  otiwn  bapplcr 
tbaa  Uaantf."  This  position  is  not  strloHj  and 
phOoaopbicaU^  trie.  Jovmsok. 

TO  AFFIX^    SUBJOIN,    ATTACH, 

ANNEX. 

AFFIXy  in  Latin  affixtu,  participle 
oiaffigOf  compounded  ofafor  ad  and 
Jigo  to  fix,  si^ufies  to  fix  to  a  thing. 

SUBJOIN  is  compounded  of  sub 
and  join,  signifying  to  join  to  the 
lomiBr  or  farther  extremity  of  a  body. 

ATTACH,  V.  To  adhere. 
^  ANNEX,  in  Latin  annexus,  parti- 
ciple ofannecto,  compounded  of  an  or 
ad  and  necto  to  knit,  signifies  to  knit 
or  tie  to  a  thing. 

To  affix  is  to  put  any  thing  as  an 
essential  to  an^  whole;  to  suhjoin  is 
to  put  any  thing  as  a  subordinate 
part  to  a  whole;  in  the  foimer  case 
the  part  to  'Vf hich  it  is  put  is  not  spe- 
cified:  in  the  latter  the  syllable  sub 
specifies  the  extremity  as  the  part ;  to 
attach  is  to  make  one  thing  adhere  to 
another  as  an  accompaniment;  to 
annex  is  to  bring  things  into  a  generi^l 
connexion  with  each  other. 

A  title  is  (jffixed  to  a  book,  a  few 


hnes  are  subfoined  to  a  letter  by  way 
of  postscript ;  we  attach  blame  to  a 
person;  a  certain  teitilory  is  annexed 
to  a  kingdom. 

Letters  are  affixed  to  words  in  order 
to  modify  their  sense.  It  is  necessary 
to  subjoin  remarks  to  what  requires 
illustration;  weareaptfromprejudioa 
or  particular  circumstances  to  attach 
disgrace  to  certain  professions,  which 
are  not  only  useful  but  important. 
Papers  are  annexed  by  way  of  appen* 
dix  to  some  important  transaction. 

It  is  improper  to  affix  opprobrious 
epithets  to  any  community  of  persons 
on  account  of  their  religious  tenets. 
Men  are  not  always  scrupulous  about 
the  means  of  attaching  others  to  their 
interest,  when  their  ambidous  views 
are  to  be  forwarded.  Every  station  in 
life,  above  that  of  extreme  indigence, 
has  certain,  privileges  annexed  to  it^ 
but  none  greater  than  those  which  are 
enjoyed  by  the  middling  < ' 


He  tbat  has  lettled  la  bis  oaj 
ideas,  wltb  names  qjBflMd  to  Uieas,  wOI  be  able 
to  diicen  tbeir  diftnnces  one  fin 


la  jostlee  to  tba  opInfoB  wUeb  I  vovM  wbb  to 
inpnas  of  tbe  aoiable  cfaaraeter  of  PtsMrttos, 
I  M^fslsc  to  tbh  paper  soaae  ezplaaacloB  of  tba 
word  tjnaL  CvwuMLkna^ 

Am  oar  natoie  to  at  pnant  eoastltBted,  mt' 
Sadted  by  so  aaaay  stiwf  eoanesioBs  to  the 
worldof  senaB»  and  eojojlns  a  eonamaicatioB  m 
fteWe  and  distant  with  the  vorld  of  spirits,  w 
need  Iter  no  daager  ftwa  oaltifatfaif  I 


The  eflh  laaepaEably  Mmswatl  to  the  pnaent 
condltioB  an  aomeiDM  aad  aMotife.  Jowisoa. 

TO  AFFLICT^   DISTRESS, 
T40UBLB. 

AFFLICT,,  in  Latin  affiictus,  par- 
ticiple of  o^ga,  compounded  of  a/*  or 
ad  and  Jligo,  in  Greet  0\iB»>  to  press 
hard,  signifies  to  bear  upon  any  one. 

DISTRESS,  V,  Adversity. 

TROUBLE  sigiiifies  to  oause  a 
tumult,  from  the  Latin  turba,  Greek 
ropBn  or  ^9pv0,  a  turaultt 

When  these  terms  relate  to  out- 
ward circumstances,  the  first  expresses 
more  than  the  secopd,  and  the  second 
more  than  the  third. 
-  People  are  afflicted  with  |rievou{^ 
maladies.  T|ie  mariner  is  dtstre^ed 
for  want  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the 
wide  ocean,  or  an  embarrassed  Vn^esr 
man  is  digressed  for  money  to  main* 
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AFFLICTION. 


AFPOBD. 


ir(mbkd  lor  want  of  proper  tool8«  w 
die  JMMl  of  •  iMsitj  for  wam  9^  6P0<1 
domestics. 

Wl)etitheyDe»p«ct  the  kw/wxl  feel* 
Migiy  ^ia  Qpnyeys  the  idea  of  deep 
mntm;  dliiffvif  that  of  sonow  mixed 
with  maxiety;  irvuble  that  of  pein  in 

aemallerd^^* 

The  death  of  a  pareat  a^Kcfi;  tha 
misfiirtQBes  of  our  fiunily  and  frieade 
dutrtftt;  craseee  m  trade  aad  domes* 
tic  inoomreBienoee  irmbie. 

In  the  seaaoD  of  t^ktian  prayer 
a£ford8  the  beet  ooMdatioB  and  eareet 
soppoits.  The  aiinatanoe  and  «ym^ 
p«l£]r  of  fiiendt  serve  to  mlieve  dk- 
trtm.  We  mav^fteo  help  oareelves 
«at  otf"  our  frovAlety  and  «emo¥e  the  evil 
by  patience  and  perseveraaoe. 

A^ic^umt  may  be  turned  to  benefits 
if  the^  lead,  a  man  to  tarn  inwardly 
into  iumeel^  and  examine  the  state  of 
his  heait  aad  oonscieBoe  in  the  siglbkt 
of  his  Maker.  The  di«frette«  of  human 
fife  often  serve  only  to  enhance  the 
value  of  our  pleasures  when  we  regain 
.them.  Among  the  troubles  with 
which  we  are  duly  assailed,  many  of 
them  ate  too  trying  lor  us  to  b^ 
troubled  by  dkem. 

We  Int  aigktveerfvifd  a  pioM  of  fflHwwi  at 
mt  ol«b  whkh  itiy  mmSU j  ^^itettd  evvj  «m 
oTm.  1  qpMHiMi  Mtb^t  mj  wedwi  Jkmndfm 
wflltetmtMeif  attbebeMiiVor  M.  Toktep 
lk«i  ■»  hmfw  Ib  mpcMe*  Sir  Eofer  d0  Co?ww 
Ijtodead.  Aimmii 

WUte  tbe  ailiiA  coirtaqptatai  4Mnm,  it  it 
Mild  «poB  aed  Mter  aetiy  aad  by  ladalglaff  la 
tUa  oontemplatiaB  It  beconiM  more  and  Bora 

CaAio. 


the  troubles  of  our  ooontry  witt  ooca> 
akm  us  grief. 

Sorrow  is  less  than  grief;  it  arises 
firom  the  untoward  circumstances 
which  perpetually  arise  in  liie.  A 
disappomtmeuty  the  loss  of  a  game, 
oar  own  mistake^  or  the  negligences  of 
odiers,  cause  sorrow. 

Affliction  lies  too  deep  to  be  vehe- 
ment; it  discovers  itsdr  b^  no  strik- 
]|^  BMrks  in  the  exterior;  it  is  lastins 
and  dees  aot  cease  when  the  extenuJ 
cauee  Mues  to  act;  grief  mmr  ba 
violenty  and  discover  itself  b;^  load  and 
indecorous  9mm ;  it  is  transilx>iyi  and 
oMses  even  befbre  the  cause  which 
^ave  biith  to  it;  sorrow  dieoovers 
Itself  by  a  sim^  exjMession;  it  ta 
•dU  more  traaaieat  than  grirft  not 
existing  beyond  the  moment  in  which 
it  ia  prodwoed. 

A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is  ^ 
jKetei  at  the  ramembnmceof  his  sins  ; 
he  is  grieved  at  the  oonscioasness  of 


AFFLICTION^    ORIBF^    SORROW. 

AFFUCnON,  t>.  To  qflict. 

GRIEF  from  grieve,  m  Crerman 
gramefiy  Swedish  gramga,  &c. 

SORROW,  in  German  sorge,  &c, 
signifies  care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  state  of  suf- 
fering which  differs  either  in  the  degree 
or  the  causey  or  in  both. 

Affliction  is  much  stronger  than 
g^itff  it  liea  deeper  in  the  soul,  and 
arises  from  a  more  powerful  cause; 
the  loss  of  what  is  most  dear;  the 
continued  sickness  of  our  friends,  or 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  cause 
uffUction;  the  misfortunes  of  others; 
the  fiiilure  of  our  favourite  schemes; 


his  fiilhibili^  and  proneness  to  error  ; 
he  is  sorry  ror  the  foolts  which  he  has 
committed. 

Affliction  is  allayed;  grtef  subsides; 
sorrow  is  soothed. 

It  IsiadiedwimdeiAil  to 
anaMotofoira  i^fflUtlm  to OmbbhIvm ooc of 


ThoBMliBeboljiikaoe  AatfidlowiberrapoB, 


oaoHik  to  rtkcal  Ml  Biod  Id  Mt  ftisad,  fiint  la 
the  ipeeteCon  a  fr^f  Uiat  Is  iDOcpmrfble. 


no  noit  agnaaUe  «il«eoli  neall  tfto  oorroHT 
fir  her,  wHIi  viMia  te  and  to  «^  t 


AFFLUENCE,  V.  RtcheS. 

TO  AFFORD,   TIBLD,   PKOOUOB. 

AFFORD  is  probably  changed  from 
afferred,  and  comes  from  the  Latia 
afferOf  compounded  of  af  or  ad  and 
firo,  signifymg  to  bring  to  a  person.    ' 

YIELD,  in  Saxon  ge^n,  German 
gelten  to  pay,  restore,  or  give  tha 
value,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  ilad  to  breed,  or  bring 
forth. 

PRODUCE,  in  Latmproefuco,  com- 
pounded of  pro  forth  and  duco  to 
bring,  signifies  to  bring  out  or  into 
existence. 

With  affitrd  b  associated  the  idea 
of  communicating  a  part,  or  prooerty 
of  some  substance,  to  a  person.    Meat 
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«^Mf  noimhrnnttodioM  who  make 
use  of  it.  The  sun  affords  light  and 
beat  to  all  living  creatures. 

To  yield  \b  the  natural  operation  of 
any  substance  to  ave  up  or  impart 
the  parts  or  properties  ixmerent  in  it : 
it  is  the  natural  surrender  which  an 
object  makes  of  itself.  Trees  yield 
fnut;  the  seed  yields  grain;  some 
sorts  of  grain  do  not  yield  much  in 
particular  soils. 

FrodMce  conTe]rs  the  idea  of  one 
thing  causing  another  to  exist,  or  to 
spring  out  of  it;  it  is  a  species  of 
creation^  the  formation  of  a  new  sub- 
stance. The  earth  produces  a  variety 
of  fruits ;  confined  air  will  jiroifucc  an 


Afford  and  produce  Inva  a  moral 
application;  but  not ^2d. 

Toothing  a/^»r«ic  so  great  a  scope  for 
ridicule  as  the  follies  of  fashion ;  no- 
thing prodttcet  so  mueh  misduef  as 
the  vice  of  drunkenness. 

The  histoiy  of  man  does  not  i^Swd 
an  instance  of  any  pc^ular  commotion 
that  has  ever  produced  such  atrocities 
and  atrocious  characters  as  the  French 
revolution. 

Beligibn  is  .the  only  thing  that  can 
4Patd  true  conacdation  and  peace  of 
mind  in  ^  season  of  affliction,  and 
the  hour  of  death.  The  recollection 
of  jMut  mcidents,  particularly  those 
winch  hlKv^  passed  in  our  mfancy, 
pngrfucsy  the  most  pleasurable  sensa- 
tioos  in  the  mhid. 

^%t  f«MNV  nftB  In  (he  oidiiiary  aceeptaHoB, 
vMftMit  nv«et  if  the  danandB  of  hb  ftinily, 
wMhmi  liiAmvMlhBfoetir  UsaeeovBttfiai 
he  ktsMoiteBA  to  Iboh.  taavcii  littmn.  or  fh» 
iewi iiillj  mhapyy, aB  the epportmftlea  of  4^ 
^Tdbtg  nj  tatm  iwirtiiii  b  whew  ftoncht  to 


AFFRONT. 

ti^  these  terms,  but  offord 
solely  expenses  which  are  no  moh 
than  commensurate  with  our  income ; 
spare  is  sud  of  things  in  general^ 
which  we  may  part  widi  without  any 
sensible  diaination  of  oor  comlbit. 

There  are  few  so  destitute  thsA 
they  cannot  effwd  something  for  the 
relief  of  others,  who  are  more  des- 
titute. He  who  has  -two  things  o£  • 
kind  may  easily  spare  < 

Aeeept  vlMtoVr 
UatonchM  thj  amis. 


Hovma^ji 


ia  theconuiMHi  coecerm  oT 
iDoey  which  thqr  aie  not  ahto 


TMr  vtaei  ediaiov  to  fheir  nee  diall  yield, 
Jla«  Ike  aaae  head  flMwwedihanreaptbeteia. 

Pen. 
nhclr  ikurpeaM  eads  ia  eaflh«eirfcolli«  place, 
Aad  the  *y  filce  fMriaioe  «  Uffac  nee. 

I>mTiHnr« 

TO  AFFOBD,   SPARE. 

AFFORD^  V.  To  afford^  yield. 

SPARE,  m  Gennan  sparely  Latin 
P^ea^  Hebrew  perek  to  preserve, 
sigyiiiies  here  to  li^  apart  for  any  par- 
ticolarnse. 

The  idea  of  deducting  from  one's 
jwoperty  with  convenience  is  common 

«  V1it'ni9tori«To 


TO  AFPORO)  V.  To  give. 
Aswfixt^  V.  Quorrel^ 

AFPRONT,  INSULT^  OUTRAGB. 

AFFRONT,  in  French  affrontt^ 
from  the  Latin  ad  and  frons  a  fore* 
head,  signifies  flying  in  the  fiioe  of  a 
person. 

INSULT,  in  French  insuUe^  comet 
from  the  Latin  insuUo  to  dance  or 
leap  against.*  The  fenner  of  these 
actions  marks  the  defiance  of  an 
angry  eqnal,  the  latter  the  ncom  and 
triumph  of  a  contemptnoos  superior. 

OOTRAOE  is  compounded  of  out 
or  vJtter  and  rage  or  violenUf  signify- 
ing an  act  of  extreme  violence. 

An  affront  is  a  mark  of  reproadi 
shown  m  the  presence  of  others;  it 
piques  send  mortifies :  an  insnk  is  an 
attack  made  with  msolence;  it  irri- 
tates and  provokes :  an  outrage  com- 
bines aH  that  is  offensive;  it  wounds 
and  injures. 

An  intenttoDsl  breach  of  politeness 
is  an  ffffront;  if  coupled  wiUi  any 
extemaTindication  of  hosdiity  it  is  an 
iffsuk  ;  if  it  break  forth  into  persoBial 
violence  it  is  an  outrage. 

Captious  people  construe  every 
innocent  freedom  into  an  effrmt. 
When  people  are  in  a  state  of  animo- 
sity, they  seek  ojftportnnities  of  efier- 
ing  each  other  vimMu  IntosicHtion 
or  violent  passion  impel  men  to  the 
oominission  of  outrages. 

ThepenoB  dm  ooadacted,  who  was  Banal- 
hal,  neaiedauMhdiitaiM,  aad  ootli  aot  ftf- 

tohmK.*' 
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AFRAID. 


VweompUlafftotkeboudor  Ihtqffr^ld*  !• 
Ittd  net  wttli  among  the  Boouui  MstoiteiM. 

AnNMM. 

•  It  m»y  my  WMOoaWyte  expected  tbat  the 
did  draw  iiMM  theawIrM  the  srairtNt  pert  of 
Ihoee  ituuUt  wtikh  thty  lo  VNCh  taiMrt,  aad 
thatap»le  nrely de^iMd  h«t«h«  h  fa< 


Thb  to  the  nmad  of  a  pairioBtte  ■u'li  Uft; 
)m  contncti  debts  when  be  is  ftirioos  which  bis 
ffrtae,  IfhehasTlitiie,  ebUf cs  him  to  disehai«e 
itibeictiiniorienoa.  Be  spends  his  Ume  le 
9Utnse  and  vspafatloe.  Johwom, 

AFFRONT,  V.  OffcnCC. 

AFRAID,   FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS, 

TIMID. 
.   AFRAID  b  changed  from  qfearedy 
tigniiying  in  a  state  of  fear. 

FEARFUL,  as  the  words  imply, 
•ignifies  full  of  fear. 

TIMOROUS  and  TIMID  come 
from  the  Latin  timidu$  fearful,  timor 
fear,  and  timeo  to  fear. 

The  first  denotes  a  temporary  stote, 
the  three  last  a  habit  of  the  n4nd. 

Afraid  may  be  used  either  in  a 
physical  or  moral  application,  either 
as  it  relates  to  ourselyes  only  or  to 
othen;  fiarjul  and  timorom  are  only 
applied  physically  and  personally; 
timid  is  mostly  used  in  a  moral  sense. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  /earful  or 
iimorout  person  to  be  afraid  ot  what 
he  imagines  *will  hurt  nimself.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  prospect  of 
danger  to  exist  in  order  to  awaken 
fear  in  sncb  a  disposition.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  timid  person  to 
be  afraid  of  offending  or  meeting  with 
somethinjg  painful  from  others.  Such 
a  disposition  is  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  its  own  mind. 

Between^eaf^u/  and  timorous  there 
is  little  distinction,  either  in  sense  or 
application,  except  that  we  s&YfeatJul 
of  a  thing,  not  timorous  of  a  thmg. 

To  be  always  ^firaid  ef  lesins  life  is,  Indeed 
searody  to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  dcMrre  the  cam 
or  preservation.  Joniison. 

By  I  Icnow  not  what  Impatience  of  ralUeiy,  he 
Is  wonderfully ^i/ui  of  belnsthonsfat  too  peat 
« believer.  Sfkiu. 

Then  hlrds  in  aliy  space  mlfffat  safely  aiove. 
Ami  UmVoms  ham  cm  heaths  seonrel!y  rove. 

He  who  brings  with  him  Isto  a  daaMsww 
■ralUtnde  the  timidity  of  reeUne  spccaUttoa, 
will  snAir  himself  to  he  drivea  by  a  bust  of 
lavghtcr  from  the  foitrcasca^  demonstraUon. 


AGGRAVATE. 

APTBRy  BEHIND, 

AFTER  respects  order;  BEHIND 
respects  position.  One  runs  t^er  a 
person,  or  stands  behind  his  chair. 

After  is  used  either  figuratively  or 
literally,  behind  is  used  only  literally. 

Men  hunt  after  amusements;  mi»- 
fortunes  come  after  one  another.  A 
garden  lies  behind  a  house;  a  thing 
IS  concealed  behind  a  bush. 

Good  41^111,  and  t^fUr  pahi  deUght, 
Altecaate»  like  the  scsms  of  day  and  night 

Re  fiiat,  and  close  ieM«Ml  Urn  foUewed  she. 
For  soch  was  Proooptaie^  seven  deoiw. 

Dai 


AGE,  V.  Generatwru 
AGS,  V.  Time^  period* 
AGED,  V.  Elderly. 

AG£NCY^  V.  Aciiofh  ^^^<^* 
AGBNT^  V.  Actor. 

AGENT,  V.  Minister. 
AGENT,  V.  Factor. 

TO  AGGRAVATE,  IRRITATE, 
PROVOKE,  EXASPERATE,  TAN- 
TALIZE. 

AGGRAVATE,  in  Latin  aggra-- 
vatus,  participle  of  aggravOf  oom- 
poundea  of  the  intensive  syllable  ag 
or  ad  and  gravo  to  make  heavy,  sig- 
nifies to  make  very  heavy. 

IRRITATE,  in  Latin  irritatu$j  par- 
ticiple  of  irritOf  which  is  a  fi?equ«n- 
tative  from  tra,  signifies  to  excite 
anger. 

PROVOKE,  in  French  proooquer^ 
Latin  provoco,  compounded  of  pro 
forth,  and  voco  to  call,  signifies  to 
challenge  or  defy. 

EXASPERATE,  Latin  e^fosperahts, 
participle  o£exaspero,  is  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllabi^  px  and  asper 
roueh,  signifying  to  make  things  ex- 
ceedingly rough. 

TANTALISE,  in  French  tantaliser, 
Greek  TavTaXi^*-,  comes  firom  Tantalus^ 
a  king  of  Phry^a,  who  having  offended 
the  gods,  was  destined  b^  way  of 
punisnment  to  stand  up  to  ms  chin  in 
'  water  with  a  tree  of  fiiir  fruit  hanging 
over  his  head,  both  of  which,  as  he  at- 
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AGGRESSOR. 

tempted  to  allay  his  hunger  and  tbint» 
fled  firom  his  touch. 

All  these  words,  except  the  Qrst, 
refer  to  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  and 
in  &miliar  discourse  that  also  bean 
the  same  signification;  but  otherwise 
respects  the  outward  circumstances. 

The  crime  of  robbery  is  aggravated 
by  any  circumstances  of  *  cruelty ; 
whatever  comes  across  the  feelings 
irrUatet;  whatever  awakens  aneer 
provokers  whatever  heightens  this 
anger  extraordinarily  exonerates ; 
whatever  raises  hopes  in  order  to 
frustrate  them  tantalues. 

An  appearance  of  unconcern  for  the 
offence  and  its  consequences  aggron 
votes  the  guilt  of  the  offender.  A 
grating  harsh  sound  irritates  if  long 
continued  and  often  repeated.  Angry 
words  provoke^  parucularly  when 
spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance;  when 
to  t}iis  be  added  bitter  taunts  and 
multiplied  provocations^  they  exaspe- 
rate. The  weather  by  its  frequent 
changps  tantalizes  those  who  depend 
upon  it  for  amusement. 

Wicked  people  aggravate  their 
transgression  by  violence.  Suscep- 
tible and  nervous  people  are  most  ea- 
sily irritated;  proud  people  are 
qmddy provoked ;  hot  and  fierypeo- 
ple  are  soonest  exasperated.  Those 
who  wish  for  much,  and  wish  for  it 
eagerly,  are  ofbnest  tantalized. 

At  if  utvre  had  wot  govn  evils  eoongb  <n  life, 
we  MB  coBtiauUj  addtas  grteT  to  grief,  and  c«w 
^ratuUng  tbe  eonmoo  caJamlty  by  our  cruel 
tna«peat  at  one  aooUier.  Aooisom. 

BBirrUmted  ammj 6t  klafHeiide  fa  Loodoa 
to  mmtk  bj  bit  letten  tbat  tbey  wlthdiew  tbeir 
«eatribalioaa.  Jommmm**  Un  or  Savass. 

The— ttdwwhMW  oT  efttiea  are  oonunoaly 
«eh  ae  ma;  earfly  provoke  the  ■edalent  writer 
to  aome  qalcbneei  of  fewntaieat.  Jobhsov. 

TW  MM  who  Ktint  to  neditato  miwUer  aad 
to  iMupuuti  hh  own  rage,  maj  justly  be  Dam. 
bBBBd  aoMag  tbe  Boit  miaenble  of  homaii  beioss. 

JOHNMN. 

Cea  we  tUak  thai  religion  was  designed  only 
for  a  eoaaadleOea  to  aataic ;  and  with  tbe  great- 
1  Most  ifratioaai  tyraooy  fa  tbe  world  to 

BOVTB, 


TO  AGGBAVATE,  V,  To  heighten. 

AGGRBS50R,   ASSAILANT. 

AGGEESSOR,  in  Latin  aggremu, 
paruciple  of  aggrediar,  compoimded 
of  n^  or  ad^  and  gredior  lo  step^  sig- 


AGITATION.       59 

nifies  to  step  up  to,  fall  upon,  or  at- 
tack. 

ASSAILANT,  fit)m  assail,  in 
French  assailer,  compounded  of  as  or 
ad,  and  salio  to  leap  upon,  signifies  to 
loapup  or  attack  anyone  vehemently. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  aggressor 
is  that  of  one  going  up  to  another  in 
a  hostile  manner,  ana  by  a  natural 
extension  of  the  sense  commeniang  an- 
attack.  The  characteristic  idea  of 
assailant  is  that  of  one  conunitting  an 
act  of  violence. 

Anaegressor  offers  to  do  some  in- 
jury either  bv  word  or  deed;  an  a^ 
saiiant  actually  commits  some  violenoe. 
The  fonn^  commences  a  dispute,  the 
latter  carries  it  on  with  a  vehement 
and  direct  attack. 

An  aggressor  is  blameable  for  giving 
rise  to  quarrels :  an  assailant  is  cul- 
pable for  the  mischief  he  does. 

Were  there  no  aggressors  there 
would  be  no  disputes ;  wero  there  no 
assailants  those  disputes  would  not  be 
serious. 

An  aggressor  may  be  an  assailant, 
or  an  assailant  may  be  an  aggressor, 
but  they  are  as  frequently  distinct. 

Where  one  h  tbe  ^Igirrewor  and  fa  pniaaanee 
or  bb  fliat  attack  kflls  tbe  other,  the  faw  mkno- 
■et  tbe  action,  bowe? cr  sudden,  to  be  malicloua. 
JoRKsoN**  Jan  ov  Savaok. 
What  eaf  10  fortilted  and  barHd 
Against  tbe  tnueful  foffce  of  rocal  cbaois. 
But  would  with  transport  to  such  sweet  tumiU 

Sarrender  Its  attention  ?  Maso*. 

AGILE,  V.  Active,  Brisk. 

AGITATION,     EMOTION,     TREPI- 
•    DATION,   TREMOR- 
AGITATION,    in  Latin  agitatio, 
from  agito,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
agitated, 

EMOTION,  in  Latin  eiwrfio,  from 
emotus,  participle  of  emoveo,  com- 
pounded of  e  out  of  and  moveo  to  move, 
sijpiifies  the  state  of  being  moved  out 
of  rest  or  put  in  motion. 

TREPIDATION,  in  Latin  trepy- 
datio,  from  trepido  to  tremble,  com- 
pounded oftremo  wadpede  to  tremble 
with  the  feet,  signifies  the  condition 
of  trembling  in  all  one's  limbs  fh)m 
head  to  foot. 

TREMOR,  fii>m  the  Latin  tremor, 
signifies  origmally  the  same  state  of 
trembling. 
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A6REABLE. 


AGREE. 


Agkatim^  nkn  either  to  body  or 
mind,  emotion  to  the  mind  only,  fr^ 
fidatum  aad  tnmor  to  the  body  oniy. 

AgitatUm  of  mind  is  a  rehement 
ftfogpe  beiiiVietQD  oontendii^  feenngs  \ 
mmtiam  n  the  awakening  but  one  M^ 
nic»  wliidi  in  the  lalAer  case  is  not  so 
ip&ipct  as  in  the  femer. 

'  DitttesBing  dreumstanoes  prodnoe 
iSfUtiUms  allecting  and  interesting 
eucmnMances  produce  emofioiw. 
>'  w|^|itafMHif  have  but  one  character^ 
namely  that  of  violence;  aMftonivary 
with  uie  oUect  that  awrimis  them ; 
Ihay  are  either  emotions  of  pain  and 
pMattrei  of  tenduuess  or  anger ;  di^jf 
am  ekiier  gentle  or  strong,  fidnt  or 


With  regard  to  the  body,  an  agi- 
Mbn  is  more  than  a  irepiHtkn^  md 
thoft  than  a  tremor.  The  two  fonner 
attract  ^le  notice  of  the  bystander; 
the  latter  is  scaveely  visible. 

AgHutiom  of  the  mind  sometimes 
give  me  to  distorted  and  extravagant 
mgitationi  of  the  body;  emotitmi  of 
tenoror  horror  vrill  dvoW  the  body 
iaito  a  tnyiulflttM  ;  those  of  fear  wtu 
causa  a  iremot  to  ran  through  the 
idiola  frame* 

ne  wventli  book  iftcCi  tte  iancfa»tloa  Ilka 

eoeeu  la  a  caln,  and  fllh  fhemladof  tbe 

wttbo^  prodvdHT  ia  It  aaj  thtaf  like 

mg^uimu  Aaum&m  on  IIiltoh. 

TkedaerlpUoB  of  Adam  Md  Eto,  m  th^ 
ind  •ypnmd  to  Sataa,  fi  esqataRolj  drawn,  and 
nAclent  to  sake  tke  fkltan  aqgni  fane  npoo 
mm  vltb  aU  tkoM  WMffeMoT  atry,  la  wkfch 
ha  It  lepnmlad.  iBBUon  on  Muroic. 

Hit  M  action  of  note  wat  In  the  baUle  oT 
I^tpnrta^  vken  llMiMOHt  of  tkat  great  d^j,  ki 
Mob  treirfdMon  of  tha  ttat%  made  emy  man 

BBCRlMkMIt*  l^OTTOIb 

Hs  Ml  Into  •  wHcnal  liwiioi  of  all  Ut 


TD   AGITATE^     V.     To    shoke^ 

AgifalB. 
A^ONT^  V.  Distress. 
AOcniTi  V.  Pain. 

AOBEABLB,    PLEA8AMT,    PLEA&* 
INO. 

Thb  two  first  of  these  quthets  a|^ 
proach  so  near  in  sense  and  a^ica- 
tion.  that  they  can  with  pwpneQr  be 
used  indifferently,  the  one  fiur  the 


ether;  yet  Ihero  is  an  occasional  di^ 
ference  which  may  be  deariy  defined. 

The  AGEEABUB  is  that  wldch 
agrees  with  or  suits  the  chftracter^ 
temper,  and  feelings  of  a  person ;  the 
PL£A8 ANT  that  which  peases ;  Ae 
PLEASrNG  that  wtdch  is  adapted  to 
please. 

Arrtahle  expresses  a  feeling  lets 
vivid  than  nimafrt.  People  Sf  the 
soberest  and  giavest  character  may 
talk  of  passing  ugreahU  hours,  or 
enjoying  agreAle  society,  if  thoee 
houn  were  passed  agreethfy  to  their 
turn  of  mind,  or  that  society  which 
suited  their  tasto ;  but  the  young  and 
the  gay  will  prd^  j^UasofU  sodetj, 
whero  vivadty  ana  miith  prevail, 
suitable  to  the  tone  of  their  spirits. 

A  man  is  ogreeMe  who  by  a  soft 
and  easyaddross  oontribntes  to  the 
amusement  of  others;  a  man  is  plea- 
iantf  who  to  tins  softness  adds  affiii- 
bility  and  communicativeness. 

Pleanng  marks  a  sentiment  less 
vivid  and  distinctive  than  either.  A 
pleating  voice  has  something  in  it 
which  we  like;  an  agreahu  voice 
Strikes  with  positive  {Measure  upon 
the  ear. 

A  pleating  oounteaance  denotes 
tranquillity  and  contentment;  itsatt»- 
fies  us  when  we  view  it:  npleatad 
countenance  bespeaks  happuiess;  it 
gratifies  the  beholder^  and  mvkes  him 
to  behold. 

To  difert  me,  I  took  npaTotameorBkik* 
tpean,  whan  I  Aaaeed  to  enit  my  eje  apon  a 
part  ki  thotnstdy  of  HUhaid  the  Tkkd,  vhldi 
lUtdaqrmlnavlih 


Vor  thh  akae  tPtadalie  a  vain  ddlfht, 
A^  make  %p  tmtingfwu^uA  fcrtkeaUkt. 


AGBSABLB9  V.  Qmfarmable. 

TO  AQREEi  ACCX>RD|  SUIT. 

AGREE  is  compounded  of  a  or 
iul,  and  gree  or  gma,  which  root  is 
found  in  the  verb  con^riM^  sigm^riag 
to  fit  to  a  thing. 

ACCORD^  m  French  accord^  ^^ook 
the  latin  chorda  the  string  of  a  harp, 
sigpifies  the  sane  as  to  attune  or  join 
in  tune. 

SUIT,  finm  the  Latin  meuhu,  paiw 
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46BEEMENT.   «]» 


tidjikle  oftepior  to  fikUow,  ugaifies  to 
beiaa  linei  in  th*  onler  m  it  ought  t» 

An  agreement  between  two  things 
requires  an  entire  samenets;  an  ac^ 
ccrdance  supposes  a  considerable  re- 
semblance; a  mUabknae  implies  an 
aptitude  to  coalesce. 

Opinions  agree,  feelings  accord^ 
and  tempers  $uii. 

Two  statements  wy^f  which  are  in 
all  respects  alike.  That  accords  with 
ourfeeungswhichprodyces  pleasurable 
sensations. 

.  That  Jind  our  taste  which  we  wish 
to  adopt,  or  in  adopting  gives  us  plea- 
sure. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  in  the 
esscntiale  of  any  two  accounts,  their 
authenticity  may  be  ereatly  (juestioned* 
If  a  reprasentation  of  any  thmg  accardg 
with  what  has  been  stated  fiom  other 
quarters,  it  serves  to  corroborate.  It 
is  adviscaible  that  the  ages  and  sta« 
tions  as  well  as  tempers  of  the  parties 
should  be  mitabU,  who  look  forward 
fi>r  happiness  in  a  matrimonial  oon^ 
oexion. 

Where  there  b  no  agreement  of 
opinion,  there  can  be  no  assimilation 
of  habit;  where  there  is  no  occordaace 
of  sound,  there  can  be  no  harmony; 
where  there  is  no  suitability  of  temper, 
there  can  be  no  co-operation. 

When  opinions  do  not  agree  ;  men 
most  agree  to  differ.  The  precepts  of 
of  our  Saviour  accord  witn  the  teo- 
derest  as  well  as  the  noblest  feelings 
of  our  nature.  When  the  humours  and 
dispositions  of  people  do  not  suitf  they 
do  wisely  not  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

IWlnvd  aad  tks  a^itle  tvcett  agree, 

MfltraaiAiaidfeadipCed  totte  aMnoi7;  1^ 


odj  ibr  thincs;  in  the  (yceieat  cas% 
it  18  compared  with  words  as  thi^  ao^ 

AGREE  implies  a  eeneral  same* 
nesn. 

.  coincide;  from  CO  tqgether  and 
the  Latin  inckb  to  fidl,  implies  m 
meeting  in  a  certain  point. 

CONCUR,  from  am  together  and 
curro  to  run,  in^jtlies  a  running  in  tha 
same  course,  an  acting  tosetiker  oa 
the  same  principles. 

Agree  denotes  a  state  of  rest,  ceis^ 
aide  and  concut  a  state  of  motion, 
^ber  towards  or  with  another. 

Agreement  is  either  the  voluntary, 
or  involuntary  act  of  persons  in  gaae« 
ral;  coincidence  is  the  voluntary  but 
casual  act  of  individuals,  the  act  of 
one  falling  into  the  opinion  of  another^ 
amcttirence  is  the  intentional  positiva 
act  of  individuals;  it  is  the  act  of 
one  authorizing  the  opinions  and  ae^ 
sures  of  another. 

Men  of  like  education  and  tempera- 
ment agree  upon  most  subjects.  Peo- 
ple cannot  expect  others  to  coincide 
with  them,  when  they  advance  extra* 
vagant  positions.  The  wiser  part  of 
m^ikind  are  backward  in  ooactirriag  ia 
any  schemes  which  are  not  warranted 
by  experience. 

Since  all  iVree,w1iobolkwiaj«dKiaeiitrM^    ' 
Tis  tke  tMme  mn,  aad  dMt  hiaaelf  tttceeed. 

Tais. 
TiMreltMtpttte|M  wnyconjfle'mkcm  aiqp»^ 
iHloM  uid  nUtli  afiKb   we  so  yofbeti;  tlfldlw 
M  tint  tbeir  wills  cowUuitly  celiiclde. 

HAWKEtwomim. 

The  pbui  Mnc  thes  eooeerted,  and  mj  constat 

eencurrenee  obtained,  It  was  Umnedfatelj  put  la 

HAWsmfDJim* 


faitketaitlliM  tt  UiilaSet, 

ef  tkeindiBl  law,  wUek  waa  ihm 

IjeMabUihed  In  the  aoothem  eooBtrta 

aad  wUeh  mOUd^  the  peeidlareir- 

oftkeacp*  Hoai. 


,  TO  AGREE,  v.  To  occcde. 

TO  AGB^BE,   COINCIDE^  CONCUR. 

Iv  the  former  sectbn  agree  is  com- 
pared with  terms  that  are  enpkijed 


AGREEMENT,  CONTRACT,  CO* 
TENANT,   COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

AOREEMENT  signifies  what  is 
agreed  to  (vide  To  agree,) 

CONTRACT,  in  French  contracte, 
frotai  the  Latin  contractusy  participle 
of  am^mAe  to  bring  dose  tqaether  or 
bind,  signifies  ,the  thing  thus  con- 
tracted or  bound. 

COVENANT,  in  French  cawnanttf, 
Latin  conventusy  participle  of  convenia 
to  meet  together  at  a  point,  signiiiea 
the  point  at  which  several  meet,  that 
is,  the  thing  weed  upon  by  many. 

COMPACT,  i|i  Latin  coHwaetmt^ 
participle  of  cos^'n^o  to  bind  dose^ 
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AGREEMENT. 


AIM, 


signifies  the  thing  to  which  people 
bind  themselves  dose. 

BARGAIN^from  the  Welsh  bargan 
to  contract  or  deal  for,  sieoifies  the 
act  of  dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  agreement  is  general,  and  ap- 
plies to  transactions  of  every  descrip- 
tion,  but  particularly  such  as  are 
made  between  single  individuals;  in 
cases  where  the  other  terms  are  not 
so  applicable ;  a  contract  is  a  binding 
agreement  between  individuals;  a 
simple  agreement  may  be  verbal,  but 
a  contract  must  be  wntteu  and  legally 
executed.  Cooenant  and  compact  are 
agreements  among  communities;  the 
covenant  is  commonly  a  national  and 
public  transaction;  the  compact  re- 
spects individuals  as  members  of  a  com^ 
munity,  or  communities  with  each 
other.  The  bargain  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  an  agreement  solely  in  matters 
of  trade;  but  applies  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense  to  other  objects. 

The  simple  consent  of  parties  con- 
stitutes an  agreement ;  a  seal  and  sig- 
nature are  requisite  fbr  a  contract ;  a 
solemn  engagement  on  the  one  hand  and 
iuth  in  that  engagement  on  the  other 
hand,  enter  into  uie  nature  of  a  cove- 
nant ;  a  tacit  sense  of  mutual  obliga- 
tion in  all  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a 
compact;  an  assent  to  stipulated 
terms  of  sale  may  form  a  bargain. 

Friends  make  an  agreement  to  meet 
at  a  certain  time ;  two  tradesmen  enter 
into  a  contract  to  carry  on  a  joint 
trade;  the  people  of  En^and  made  a 
covenant  with  King  Charles  I,  entided 
the  solenin  covenant.  In  the  society 
of  Freemasons,  every  individual  is 
bound  to  secrecy  by  a  solemn  compact. 
The  trading  part  of  the  community 
are  continually  striking  bargains, 

F^  had  givm  bif  word  that  be  wo«ld  WMt 
the  abovcoMntloiied  Gompaoy  at  tha  Salntatloo^ 
to  talk  of  thte  agreetnent, 

AuMormtm^  Histokt  of  Jomr  Boix. 

rt  h  tanpoarible  to  see  the  kne  wrolh  In  wbleb 
«««rj  e^ntraei  h  laelnded,  with  all  tb«lr  appea- 
dBffea  of  leak  aad  attettatioaa,  wtthoat  woadei^ 
iof  at  the  deprav It;  of  tboae  belact,  who  atuat 
be  reiCfaliied  tnm  f tolatloa  of  pnMaiae,  Iqr  such 
formal  and  pvblfc  evidence!.  JornnoM, 

These  flaabea  of  blae  Ilchtnlog  fate  the  alfn 
Of  nvenattU  broke  ;  tbne  peak  oTtbaaderJoia. 
Davout. 

la  the  bcflnBiBCt  aad  flnt  ertaUhbtDoiit  of 
'  m  waa  aa  iiftplielt  coMfMcC  aaKwgat 

•  VIda  l^lar:  «  jUa^  a 
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We  tee  omd  fteqaentl;  deztarona  and  ibarp 
eaoogfa  In  nukiaf  a  bargain,  who,  if  jo«  reaioa 
with  then  about  matten  of  rdlKfoa,  appear  per* 
frctlj  ftupid.  Loena. 

AGRICULTURIST,  V.  Farmer. 
TO  AW,  V,  To  help. 

AIM,   OBJECT,   BND. 

*AIM  is  in  all  probability  a  varia- 
tion of  home,  in  old  German  haim. 
It  is  the  hotne  which  the  marksmau 
wishes  to  reach. 

Aim  is  the  thing  aimed  at;  it  is  a 
particular  point  to  which  one's  efforts 
are  directed ;  one  has  it  always  in  view, 
and  makes  everything  bend  to  tha 
attainment  of  it. 

OBJECT  is  more  vague,  from  tha 
Latin  objectus,  partici|>Te  of  ob  and 
jacio  to  lie  in  the  way ;  it  signifies  the 
tiling  that  lies  before  us ;  we  pursue 
it  by  takipg  the  necessary  means  to 
obtain  it;  it  becomes  the  fruit  of  our 
labour. 

END  in  the  improper  sense  of  end  is 
still  more  general,  signifying  the  thing 
that  ends  one's  wishes  and  endeavours  ; 
it  is  the  result  not  only  of  action,  but 
of  combined  action;  it  is  the  consun>-> 
mation  of  a  scheme;  we  must  take 
the  proper  measures  to  arrive  at  it. 

It  is  the  ann  of  every  good  Christian 
to  live  in  peace ;  it  is  a  marie  of  dul- 
ness  or  folly  to  act  without  an  objects 
Every  scheme  is  likely  to  fail,  in  which 
the  means  are  not  adequate  to  the  end. 

We  have  an  aim  ;  we  propose  to 
ourselves  an  object ;  we  look  to  th* 
end. 

An  aim  is  attainable,  an  direct 
woithy,  an  end  important. 

Cualof  baa  oaly  private,  aeliab  fftau^  aad 
atleka  at  aothlaf  wbieh  oiay  aaake  tbaaa  wmmA^ 

We  dwald  saficleatly  weigh  the  e^facf*  of 
oar  hope,  whether  tbej  be  each  aa  we  any  ran. 
aooably  cipect  from  them  what  we  pro'poae  la 
their  firalttoD. 


libaily  aad  tmth  are  aot  hi  tbnnttlvet  derf- 
nbla,  bat  only  aa  tbey  lelate  to  a  faiths  e^ul. 


TO  AIM,  V.  To  endeavour. 

,  finr,  leope^  drift** 
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AIIL 


TO  ATM,  POINT,  IMYKL. 

AIMy  signifying  to  take  aim  (v.  Aim), 
is  to  direct  one's  view  towards  a  point. 

POINT,  from  the  noun  point,  sig- 
nifies to  direct  the  point  to  any  thing. 

L£V£I^  from  the  adjective  lev3f 
signifies  to  put  one  thing  on  a  level 
with  another. 

^M»  expresses  more  than  the  other 
two  wordsy  in  as  much  as  it  denotes  i^ 
direction  towards  some  minute  point 
in  an  object,  and  the  oUiers  imply 
diiecdoD  towards  the  whole  objects 
themselves. 

We  aim  at  a  bird ;  we  point  a  cao- 
noo  against  a  wall;  we  level  a  cannon 
at  a  wall. 

Pointing  is  of  course  used  with 
most  propriety  in  reference  to  instru- 
meots  that  have  points ;  it  is  likewise  a 
less  decisive  action  than  either  aiming 
or  levelling. 

A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be  pointed 
at  a  person,  merelv  out  of  derision ; 
bat  a  blow  is  levelled  or  aimed  with 
an  express  intent  of  committing  an  act 
of  violence. 

The  same  analog  b  kept  up  in 
thar  figurative  appbcadon. 

The  shafts  of^ridicule  are  but  too 
often  aimed  with  little  effect  against 
the  follies  of  &shion.  Remarks  which 
seem  merely  to  point  at  others,  with- 
out being  expressly  addressed  to  them, 
hsve  always  a  bad  tendency.  It  has 
hitherto  been  the  fate  of  mfidels  to 
Ucel  their  battery  of  sneers,  declama- 
tioDy  and  sophistiy  against  the  Christ- 
ian Religion  only  to  strengthen  the 
conviction  of  its  sublime  truths  in  the 
minds  of  mankind  at  large. 

Thdr  hai*  ftvM  XMinr  MoTC  dMj  tav  alkr, 
Wii*  dMiiaC  CMMlMi  tkia  pwfoke  CiM  wai. 


TW  STDom  Ms  MIoirciiooin  at  bote  defies. 


TO  AIM,   ASPIRE. 

AIM  (v.  Aim)  includes  efforts  as 
well  as  views,  in  obtaining  an  object. 

ASPIRE,  from  Of  or  a3  to  or  after 
and  jpiro  to  breathe,  comprehends 
views,  wishes,  and  hopes  to  obtain  an 
object. 

We  aim  at  a  certain  pipposed  point, 
by  eadeavooring  to  gain  it;  we  aspire 


after  that,  whieh  we  think  OQnelvet> 
entitled  to,  and  flatter  ourselves  with 
gaining. 

Man^rmen  aim  at  riches  and  ho-' 
nour:  it  is  the  lot  of  but  few  toatpirt 
to  a  throne. 

We  aim  at  what  is  attainable  by 
ordinary  eflbrts ;  we  aqnre  after  what 
is  great  and  unusual. 

An  emulous  youth  ahm  at  aoquiiw 
ing  the  esteem  of  his  teachers;  he 
oiptret  to  excel  all  his  competitors  in 
literary  attainments. 

Whethor  seal  or  modention  he  tlw  poteC  vt 
«lMat,  lfl(iiikaspirao«t«rtbeoM,  ud  frost 
oit  of  the  other*  Abhsov, 

ThasMbroT  those  ivie  la  the  ttae  of  BhO- 
I  mtfind  to  phhehm  Isenlif   wu  IMd 


AIM,  v»  Tendency. 

AIR,  MANNBR. 

AIR,  in  Latin  aer,  Greek  ««f, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  oor,  because 
it  is  the  vehicle  of  light;  hence  in  the 
figuratiye  sense,  in  which  it  is  here 
taken,  it  denotes  an  appearance. 

MANNER,  in  French  mani^re, 
comes  probably  from  mener  to  lead 
or  direct,  signifying  the  direction  of. 
one's  movements. 

An  air  is  inherent  in  the  whole  per** 
son ;  a  manner  is  confined  to  the  ac- 
tion or  the^movement  of  a  single  limb. 

A  man  has  the  air  of  a  common 
person ;  it  discovers  itself  in  all  his 
manneri. 

An  air  has  something  superficial 
in  its  nature;  it  strikes  at  the  first 
l^ance:  manner  has  something  more 
solid  in  it;  it  develops  itself  on  closer 
observation. 

Some  people  have  an  air  about  them 
which  displeases;  but  their  manners. 
afterwards  win  upon  those  who  have  a 
fiuther  intercourse  with  them. 

Nothing  is  •more  common  than  to. 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  prejudiced  by  a 
person's  air,  either  in  his  fiivour  or 
otherwise.  The  mannen  of  a  man 
will  often  contribute  to  his  advance- 
ment in  life,  more  than  his  real 
merits. 

An  air  is  indicative  of  a  state  of 
mind,  it  ma^  result  either  from  a  na- 
tural or  habitual  mode  of  thinking;  a 
manner  is  indicative  of  the  educauoiv 
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AIR« 


ALARM. 


it  it  ppodiMd  hf  eoUdBal  obcnft- 

An  a«r  is  noble  or  simple,  it  marks 
an  eltvatioB  or  simpbcity  ef  tkm&dtm ; 
%«MMiiwr  is rod^^  rusticy  or  awkw«Rl» 
for  want  of  culture^  good  societjy  and 
pod  Qftaiiipia^  ^ 
:  We  attune  an  air,  and  effecl  a 
wMnntr,  An  assumed  air  of  impo»< 
tance  eaposat  the  Iktleness  of  the  as- 
tumer,  wfaicb  aigbk  adierwise  pass 
wmoitioed.  Il)e  same  uMitiiert  wtiich 
are  becoming  when  nafcacaly  render 
a  person  ridioiloos  when  they  are  af- 
fected.' 

A  possessing  air  and  engaging 
aumaert,  Kava  more  influeooe  on  the 
heart,  than  the  solid  qualities  of  the 
mind. 


The  olr  die  gawhcNrir 

WU 

aatoraromp- 

**8-rBBLB. 

ulCo  %  gTMCf  M  MMIII0^« 

ud 

AIR,  MIEN,  LOOK. 

AIR,  V.  Air. 

MEEN,  in  German  mfene,  eomes, 
as  Adehmc  supposes,  fiom  mahen  to 
Boove  or  dni#,  hecanso  the  lines  of 
the  iaoe  which  oonstitate  the  mien  in 
the  GeroMB  sense,  are  drawn  together. 

LOOK  sigmfies  properlj  a  mode 
of  hroking  or  appeanng. 

The  exterior  of  a  person  is  oompre* 
hended  in  the  sense  of  aU  these  words. 

Air  depends  not  only  on  the  coon- 
tanano^  but  the  stature,  carriage,  and 
action. 

Mien  respects  the  .^rfiole  'oatwaid 
appearance,  not  eaceptinE  the  drtss. 

JLook  depends  aStog^ther  on  the 
fibce  and  its  changes. 

Air  marks  any  particular  state  qf 
the  mind ;  mtm  denotes  any  state  of 
theoutwsod  drcomstances ;  hok  any 
indifidttal  mofement  of  die  mind. 

We  may  judge  by  a  person's  air, 
that  he  has  a  confident  and  fearless 
mind.  We  may  jndge  by  his  sorrow- 
ful mteft,  that  he  has  snbstantiid  cause 
for  sorrow ;  and  by  his  sorrowfttl  lookt, 
that  he  has  some  partiai  or  temporary 
cause  for  sorrow. 

We  talk  of  doine  any  thing  with  a 
particular  a»r ;  of  naving  amtm/  of 
g^g  a  hok. 

An  innocent  man  will  answer  Ids 
aacusers  with  an  atr  of  compoiure. 


A  persoa^  whole  miem  samatimas 
besneaks  his  wretched  condition;  a 
look  is  sometimes  given  to  one  who. 
acts  in  coifcert  by  way  of  intimation. 

Tbe  tnitb  of  Ilk,  the  a<r  to  gnml^  noOta^ 
dInbatthebiwuddlspwIUoaorthenliidi    ~ 


Haw  fteekOetr  a»«*f,  how  goodly  litMr  mIm, 
WboD  blK  thaj  ttnit  behlad  a  doaUo  ohte. 


Wbot  cUeffi  tfito  tliU  Ttotta  «  Ami  ft  r» 
Whoiogvllwl  «<m  iMipeoko  ktoi  tnWd  to  vtf • 


How  in  tbe  lMk$  doei  coMdoat  |ailt  appouS 

▲jWIMMb 

AJR,  V.  Appeartmce. 
ALACRITY,  V.  Akrtness^ 

ALARM,  TERROR,  FRIGHT,   COK- 
8TBRNATION. 

ALARM,  in  French  alarmer,  is 
compounded  of  al  or  od  and  armes 
arms,  signifying  a  cry  to  arras,  a  sig- 
nal of  daneor,  a  call  to  defence. 

TERROR,  in  Latin  terror,  comes 
from  terreo  to  produce  fear. 

FRIGHT,  from  the  Gtmuokfitrcki 
fear,  signifies  a  state  of  fear. 

CONSTERNATION,  in  Latm 
eorutemotuif  fiom  constonu)  to  lay 
low  or  prostra^  expresses  the  mixed 
emotion  of  terror  and  amazement 
which  confounds. 

AiarfH  springs  finom  any  sadden  sig* 
nal  that  annoonoes  the  approach  of 
danger.  Terror  sprincs  uom  any 
event  or  phenomenon  tmt  may  senre 
as  a  prognostic  or  some  catastrophe. 
It  supposes  a  less  (fistinct  view  of 
danger  than  atarmy  and  affords  room 
to  the  imagmation,  wfaitft  commonly 
magmftea  objects.  Alarm  therefore 
makes  as  ran  to  oar  defence,  and 
terror  disarms  us. 

IHght  h  a  less  vivid  emotion  than 
either,  nA  it  arises  from  the  sim{rfe 
appearance  of  danger.  It  is  more  per- 
sonal than  either  alarm  or  terror; 
for  we  m^  be  a^armador  terrified  for 
others,  but  we  are  mostlyyi-^A^eaecC 
for  Oarselvet.  Conetermatian  is  Btron- 
^er  dian  either  tetfot  and  affi/ight  / 
it  sjpriing^  from  the  view  of  some  T«ry 
senous  evil. 

Alarm  aSects  the  feelinn,  terpot* 
the  understanding,  and  fright  tho 
senses;  oonHefiMmiisciaesthewhol^ 
mmd,  and  hennmht  the  fecnttiea • 
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ALL. 


ALLAY.' 


» 


Cki«8  alarm;  horrid  speetael^s  fer- 
"  a  tximvlt  frightetu  ;  a  sadden 
a\tf  fills  witn  consternation. 

Oat  IS  fiOed  with  aknrmy  seized  with 
terror,  orerwhefaned  with  fright  or 
conttematioH, 

We  are  alarmed  for  what  we  appre- 
hend ;  we  are  terrified  by  what  we 
imagine ;  we  are  frightened  by  what 
we  see;  consternation  may  l>e  pro- 
doced  by  what  we  learn. 

Kone  to  NBomi'd 
With  VvMtMBff  tain  to  ktadteteree  tfloniu. 

DftTDBS. 

ImMMCf  te  anfxtUMmb1|y,«batwMfiU  of 
mIw  aad  iBlrtb,  when  m  a  raddtB  an  old  «o« 
MM  wihiflklly  otoenrad,  time  wen  fhirteM  of 
It  la  oomiNuijr.  The  lemaik  ttniek  a  panle 
iwtvr  Into  wferal  of  as. 


I  have  kaown  a  toWer  that  hai  aafeered  a 
hraach,  t^ffrifhted  at  hit  own  diadoir.  Abduoii. 

The  MB  of  Pdloa  ceased  ;  the  chiefSi  axovod 
la  ritaaee  wiapt,  la  CMUfcnietloii  drowoM. 

Pops. 

ALERTNESS,  ALACRITY. 

AT.iRRTNESS,  from  aUt  a  wua^ 
demgnat^  corporeal  activity  or  readif 
ness  for  action;  ALACRTIT,  from 
acer  sharp,  brisk,  designates  mental 
activity. 

We  proceed  with  alertnesSy  when 
the  body  is  in  ijts  full  vigour ;  we  pror 
oeed  with  alacrity  when  the  mina  is 
in  full  pursuit  of  an  object. 

The  wbjn  that  waft  our  rlchet  oat  of  ■Ifht 

the  gaawiter**  elbowi)  and  the  oftrt 
mUm  of  thoM  nitlMt  jolBti 
tlie,  MOB  fkns  them  all  amyr* 

Covitou 

i  it » ineadiiftJ  to  Mhwt  wj  with  -mhA 
■  aad  «i4eri^  the  acml  oatw  heiMir. 


ALiSN^  V.  Strange* 

TO  ALIENATE,   t/.   StfOnge* 

AUKE,  V.  EquaL 

ALL,  WHOLE- 
ALL  and  WHOLE  are  derived' 
from  the  same  source,  that  is,  in  Ger- 
man all  and  heil  whole  or  souncL 
Dutch  ally  hel  or  heel^  Saxon  a/,  wal^ 
Damsh  oL  old.  Greek  •xoc,  Hiebrew 
chol<xhol, 
Alirm^tcitB  anmnber  of inditiditals ; 


wkok  respects  a  single  body  with  its^ 
components :  we  have  not  all,  if  we 
have  not  the  whole  number ;  we  hftve 
not  the  whoky  if  we  have  not  all  tlM 
parts  of  whidi  it  is  composed. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  human 
capacity  to  take  more  than  a  partifld^ 
survey  of  all  the  interesting  objects 
which  the  whole  globe  contains. 

When  applied  to  spiritnal  objects  in 
a  general  sense,  all  is  preferred  to 
whole  ;  but  when  the  object  is  specifiey 
whole  is  preferable :  thus  we  say,  all 
hope  was  lost;  but,  our  whole  hope 
rested  in  this. 

It  wOl be  aiked how  the diama  BOfealf  kit 
not  ciedftcd.  it  is  aedtted  with  aU  the  credit 
d^M  to  a  dnuBia.  Jomraoir. 

The  fcAete  ttory  of  the  ttaanetiaat  hctapaa 
Edward  Harold,  aad  the  Dake  of  Nonnaady 
is  UAd  so  dtflbrcntlj  by  ancient  wrlten,  tliai 
fheie  are  ISpw  importaat  psfcsKCi  of  the  Bag lidi' 
hfstocy  Uableto  so  gnat  anceitaiiitjr* 


ALL,  BVBRT,    EACH. 

ALL  is  collective;  EVERY  single 
or  individual ;  EACH  distributive. 

All  and  every  are  universal  in  their 
signification;  each  is  restrictive;  the 
former  are  used  in  speakins  of  great 
numbers;  the  latter  i&  applicable  to 
small  numbers. 

All  men  are  not  bom  with  the  sama^ 
talent,  either  in  degree  or  kind  ;  but 
every  man  has  a  talent  peculiar  to« 
himself.  A  parent  divides  his  pro- 
perty among  his  children,  and  gives  to 
each  his  due  share. 


ttMldVkfe 
wMh  the  Pake  of  Nuiiwsnrtjr.  BawMm, 

Everpmuf^  TftttttitmmotmtU  heifgMyestU 
mated,  amilbecowpaied  tothestate^theage 
in  wUehhe  ttved.  JomnoN. 

Taken  dagly  and  ladtvUhially,  It  might  be 
difleaUto  conceive  how  each  event  wroa^t  Ibr 
good.  Th^  nait  be  viewed  la  their  coase- 
qaeacesandeflbcti.  Blaik. 

to'   ALLAY,     SOOTH,     APPEASE, 
ASSUAGE. 

To  ALLAY  is  compounded  of  al 
or  ad,  and  lay  to  lay  to  or  by,  sig- 
nifyipg  to  lay  a  thing  to  res^  to 
abate  it. 

SOOTH  probaUy  comes  from 
sweet,  which  is  in  Swedish  tSatf  low 
German,  &c.  tof,  and  is    doubtless 
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AtXEVIATE. 


ALLIANCE. 


connacted  with  the  Hebrew  id  to  tir, 
lure,  invite,  compose. 

Appease,  m,  Fiencb  appaUtr^ 
is  oompouDded  of  ap  or  ad  and  pais 
peace,  sigDifviDg  to  quiet* 

ASSUAGE  is  compoonded  of  a$ 
dr  ad  and  iuage^  m>m  the  Latin 
suasi  perfect  of  suadeo  to  persuade, 
signifying  to  treat  with  gentleness,  or 
to  render  easy. 

All  these  terms  indicate  a  lesseniilg 
of  somethinjs;  painful. 

In  a  physical  sense  a  pain  is  allatfed 
by  an  immediate  application ;  it  is 
toothed  by  aflibrding  ease  and  comtbrt 
in  othef  respects,  and  diverting  the 
mind  from  the  pain. 

Extreme  heat  or  thirst  is  allayed; 
extreme  hunger  is  appeased. 

In  a  moral  sense  one  allayi  what  is 
fervid  and  vehement ;  one  soothes  what 
is  distressed;  one  appeases  what  is 
tumultuous  and  boisterous;  one  as- 
iuages  ^rief  or  afflictions. 

Nothmg  is  so  calculated  to  Allay  the 
fervour  of  a  distempered  imagination, 
as  player  and  rehgious  mMlitattfin. 
Religion  has  every  thing  tn  it,  which 
can  soothe  a  wounded  conscience  by 
presenting  it  with  the  hope  of  pardon, 
mat  can  appease  the  angry  passions 
by  giving  us  a  sense  of  our  own  sinful- 
ness and  need  of  God's  pardon,  and 
that  can  osmoge  the  bitterest  griefs  by 
affbrdine  us  the  brightest  prospects  of 
future  buss. 

WttkoatexpMtk«llM 
for  as  appetite^  ud 
9*  tat  to  cadto  It. 


Ghana  kaoi 
tended  ilocl 
liBiiC0  Into  the  domliiliNU  of  Plato. 

If  I  eu  aay  vay  muuagf  prirate 
tfcNM,  or  mUoff  pablle  ferments,  I  lAaU  applj 
■jMlftoltwUiaji 


TO  ALLEDGE,  V.  To  adduce. 
ALLSGORicAi^  V.  Figurative. 
ALLEGORY,  V.  Parable* 

TO    ALLEVIATE,    RGLTEVE. 

ALLEVIATE,  in  Latin  alleviatus, 
participle  of  allevio,  is  compounded 
•  Tide  GIrard  and  RMkaad :  » 


of  die  intensive  syllable  alatad,  taid 
Uroo  to  lighten,  signifying  to  lighten  by 
making  less. 

RELIEVE,  from  the  Latin  rtlevo^ 
is  re  and  levo  to  }aSt  up,  signifying  ta 
take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  is  alUviatid  by  making  it 
less  burdensome  ;  a  necessity  is  re-^. 
lieved  ,b^  supplying  what  is  wanted. 

Alleviate  respects  our  internal  feel- 
ings only ;  relieve  our  external  ciicum* 
stances. 

That  alleviates  which  affords  ease 
and  comfort ;  that  relieves  which  re- 
moves the  pain. 

It  is  no  alleviation  of  sorrow  to  a 
feeling  mind,  to  reflect  that  others 
undei^  the  same  suffering.  A  change 
of  position  is  a  considerable  reUef  to 
an  mvalid,  wearied  with  confinement. 

Condolence  and  sympathy  tend 
greatly  to  alleviate  the  suffemigs  of 
our  fellow  creatures.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Christianas  duty  to  re- 
lieve  the  wants  of  his  indigent  neigh- 
bour. 


Hair  the  wktrj  of  hoana  life  B%ht  he  extin- 
icatabed,  wonld  own  n/lerlafe  the  ipeneral  ciirs« 
they  lie  under/  by  orataal  ollces  of  eompaanhniy 
heneirolenM,  and  haniaalt j.  Amnwii • : 

Kov  fhiklivwidenieath  aload  of  srirf 
From  death,  alone,  the  leekt  her  laat  retft/v 

ALLIANCE,   LEAGUE,   CONFE- 
DERACY. 

ALLIANCE,  in  French  alliance,, 
from  the  Latin  alligo  to  knit  or  tie 
together,  signifies  the  moral  state  of 
beins  tied. 

LEAGUE,  in  French  ligue^  comes 
fiom  the  same  verb  ligoto  bind. 

CONFEDERACY  or  confederation, 
in  Latin  confederation  from  con  and 
fasdus  an  agreement,  ob  fides  hkth, 
signifies  a  ioining  together  under  a 
certain  pledge. 

*  Relationship,  fiiendship,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  ^ood  understanding,/ the 
prospect  of  aid  in  case  of  necessity, 
are  tiie  ordinary  motives  for  forming 
alliances.  A  liwt^  is  a  union  of  plao, 
and  a  junction  of  force,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effectuating  some  common  en- 
terprize,  or  obtaining  some  commou 
object.  A  confederacy  is  a  union  of 
interest  and  support  on  particular  oc- 
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•asionsy  ibr  the  purpose  of  obtttning 
a  redress  of  supposed  wrong,  or  of 
defending  right  against  iisurpadon  and 
oppression. 

Treaties  of  alliance  are  formed  be- 
tween soTereigns;  it  is  a  union  of 
friendship  and  convenience  conclude4 
upon  precise  teiins,  and  maintained 
bj  honour  or  good  faith.  Leagues  are 
mostly  formed  between  parties  or 
small  communities ;  as  they  are  occa- 
sioned by  circumstances  of  an  imper> 
ative  nature ;  they  are  in  this  manner 
rradered  binding  on  each  party :  confe- 
dtraciet  are  formed  between  individuals 
or  communities ;  they  continue  while 
the  impelling  cause  that  set  them  in 
motion  remains ;  and  every  individual 
is  bound  more  by  a  common  feeling  of 
safotVy  tlian  by  any  express  contract. 

History  mentions  frequent  alliances 
which  have  been  formed  between  the 
opoTts  of  Enghind  and  Portugal.  The 
eantons  of  Switzerland  were  bound  to 
each  other  by  a  famous  leapu  which 
was  denominated  the  Helvetic  league, 
which  took  its  rise  in  a  dmfederacy 
'formed  asainst  the  Austrian  goven]>- 
ment  by  William  Tell  and  his  covp^- 
panions. 

Corfedertuy'ia  always  taken  in  a 
civil  or  political  sense ;  alliance  and 
league  are  sometimes  employed  in  a 
moral  sense ;  the  former  being  apj^ed 
to  marriage,  the  latter  to  plots  or 
foctions.  Alliance  is  taken  only  in  a 
good  acceptation;  league  and  con- 
federaey  frequently  in  relation,  to 
that  which  is  bad.  ' 

AUianees  are  formed  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  parties  concerned, 
but  leagues  may  have  plunder  for 
dieir  olgect,  and  confederacies  nwy  be 
treasonable. 

Wh»  b«t  a  fcol  mtmHA  wan  with  Jano  ehoow 


DRTaaa. 
litWr ta  leagna  of  aadkw  peaca  aattat 
Aad  oaUhntolha  kjMeaeal  rita. 
The  MiUwy  of  mbUi 

r  li  wmy  laMon  hvokaB  bj  a  caii/^- 


noagk  donntie  miin3^^B««t  fbllow  an  alU» 
aaee  wHk  a  gaoataCer,  UMliAet  of  tlili  Mtt  are 
■adeeiviydaj.  Comnuna. 

T^  wHk  t%v.  War  viCk  bear,  joall  §ad 
lala^fMctoftatfaaaaddofcarivajola.      Tatc 
Wtaa  Babel  «■•  uKftaadaJ,  aad  tber  giaat 
Cni/Mmi^  of  pe«iiecl«n  wild  aad  fate 


Wit  tpltt  lof te  dhrmity  of  tMrai^ 
Tbem  a»  a  «hepherd  •eptratot  kk  flock, 
Tbew  to  the  aplaad,  to  the  mBtj  tboM. 
flod  draw  atuadtv.  Gowm. 

ALLIANCK,    AFFINITT. 

ALLUNCE,  V,  Alliance,  league. 

•AFFINITY,  in  Latin  affinitas,  from 
qf  or  ad  and  Jf nit  a  border,  signifies  a 
contisuity  ofborders. 

Alliance  is  artificial ;  affinity  is  na- 
tural ;  an  alliance  is  formed  either  by 
persons  or  by  circumstances ;  an  affi- 
mty  exists  of  itself:  an  alliance  sub- 
sists between  persons  only  in  the  pro- 
per sense,  and  between  things  figura- 
tively; an  affinity  exists  between 
things  as  well  as  persons :  the  alli- 
ance between  foroilies  is  matrimonial ; 
the  affinity  arises  from  consanguinity. 
O  horror!  horror!  afltar  thit ««Imm« 
Lai  tkffn  aiatcb  wMh  blodii,  aad  wolvai  with 


Aad  every  craatvre  eoapla  with  tti  fee.  DavDair. 

It  oaoaat  ha  doabtad  bat  that  ilgat  wan  la- 
waltd  orlidaaiiy  to  expi«H4ha  lafaffal  oeeafw- 
tloae  of  their  ownoi* ;  aad  to  hair  mmm  ^Hil9, 
ill  thHr  extamal  detigaatloos,  with  the  warn  t^ 
be  di«)iowd  of.  ^AtHoaar. 

RellFioB  (la  Eaftlaad)  hat  aalatahiad  a  pro. 
per  Pittance  with  tbe  italfl^ 


TO  ALLOT,  ASSIGN,  APPORTfON, 
DISTRIBUTB. 

ALUyV  n  compounded  of  the  Latin 
al  or  ad  and  the  worid  lot,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Saxon  and  other 
northern  languages.  It  signifies  lite- 
rally to  set  apart  as  a  particular  lot. 

A88I6N,  in  IVench  asngner,  Latin 
assigna,  is  compounded  of  oi  or  ad  and 
sifno  to  sign,  or  mark  to,  or  for,  sig- 
nifying to  mark  out  for  any  one. 

APPORTION  is  compounded  of 
ap  or  ad  and  portion,  signifying  to 
portion  out  for  a  purpose. 

DISTRIBUT:^  m  Latin  distri- 
hutMts,  participle  of  dis  and  tribuo, 
signifies  to  b^tow  or  portion  out  to 
several. 

To  allot  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground 
of  utility  for  the  sake  of  good  order; 
to  assign  is  to  communicate,  according 
to  the  merit  of  the  object;  to  appor- 
tion is  to  regulate  according  to  the 
due  proportion ;  to  distrUmte  is  to  give 
in  several  distinct  portions. 

A  portion  of  one's  property  is  aliot- 
ted  to  charitable  purpotes,  or  a  pop- 
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tion  of  one's  time  to  reUgiotis  medi- 
tation; a  prize  is  oitigned  to  the 
most  meritorious,  or  an  honouraUa 
post  to  those  whose  abilides  entitle 

'  them  to  ftietinction ;  a  person's  busi- 
ness is  apportioned  to  the  time  and 
abilities  ne  has  for  perfbrmine  it;  his 
alms  t^re  disirihutea  among  those  who 
are  most  indigent. 

When  any  complicated  undertaking 
is  to  be  performed  by  a  number  of 
individuals,  it  is  necessary  to  alki  to 
each  his  distinct  task.  It  is  the  part 
of  a  wise  prince  to  aaign  the  hignest 
offices  to  tho  most  worthy,  and  to 
apportion  to  every  one  of  nis  minis- 
ters an  employment  suited  to  his  pe- 
culiar chiuvcter  and  qualifications; 
the  business  of  the  state  thus  distri- 
httod  will  proceed  with  regularity  and 
exactitude. 


of  his  wmiial  income  to  the  relief  •! 
the  poor.  When  public  meetings  art 
held  it  is  necessary  to  ^point  a  par^ 
ticular  day  for  the  purpose.  Our  plana 
in  lifo  &re  defeated  by  a  thousand 
eontin^cies.  The. man  who  builds  a 
house  IS  not  certain  he  will  live  to  uso 
it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
defined, 

U  b  unworthy  a  nsModable  being  to  spend 
any  of  tlie  litlto  time  mlUMed  «•  wltlioat  mim 
tandney,  Alract  ov  oUiqne,  to  the  end  of  ow 


Havtaff  notMed  to  my  good  Men4,  Sir  Ri«Br, 
Itet  I  ihonU  act  out  for  London  tho  nost  day, 
Ui  bonei  were  rea4y  at  tbo  appointed  bone 


Iiook  iDond  and  lonroy  tba  varlona  boantien  of 
the  globe,  wUcb  Heaven  bat  dettined  for  oaaB« 
and  coniMer  wbrthrr  a  world  tbna  esqpWtely, 
framed  ooaM  be  naantlbr  the  abode  of  mimtrr 
Md  pnfai.  Joaraox. 


Every  ono  that  has  been  long  dead,  has  .a 
dne  proportion  ofpralw  allotted  htm,  in  which, 
wUlet  he  Uved,  kh  Mands  wen  too  praAiie,  and 
Uionemlcitooi 


1  Snd  by  teveral  binta  In  ancient  anthort, 
tint  when  the  Bomans  were  fai  the  height  of 
power  and  lamy  they  oeHgned  ont  of  their  TOtt 
donlalone  an  Wand,  ciOled  Aatteyra,  at  an 
I  for  I 


or  the  bappioa 
MadlUoD,  part  b 
part  b  In  a  gnat 
•elvet. 


rofeery  of  onr  pcetent 

by  natnre,  and 

i^ppoTf  toned  by  onr- 

JonmoM. 


From  thenoe  tte  onp  of  mortal  man  he  fllli, 
BleMingi  to  tbeci^  to  tbow  dietrihae  lib. 

Popm. 


TO   ALLOT,   APPOINT,    J^KSTINK. 

AUJOtT,  V.  To  allot,  atsign. 

APPOINT,  in  French  appointer, 
Xatin  apponOf  that  is,  ap  or  ad  and 
pono  tojplaoe,  signifies  to  put  by. 

DESTINE,  Latin  dettino,  of  de 
9tinOy  $to  or  titto,  signifies  to  place 
apart. 

AUot  is  used  only  for  things,  op- 
point  and  destine  for  persons  or  thines. 

A  space  of  ground  is  allotted  for 
the  cultivation;  a  person  is  appointed 
as  steward  or  governor;  a  youth  is 
datined  fi>r  a  particular  profession. 

Aliotmentt  are  mostly  made  in  the 
time  past  or  present;  appointments 
respect  either  the  present  or  the  fu- 
ture; deififui^Mm«  always  respect  some 
distant  purposes,  and  indiide  prepa- 
ffatory  measures. 

A  cotts«i6ntiptts,man  aUotd  a  poition 


TO   ALLOW,   ORANT,   BESTOW. 

ALLOW,  V.  To  adml,  alkm. 

GRANT  is  probably  changed  from 
gHarafi^e^  in  Frendi  garantiry  sig- 
nifying to  assure  any  thmg  to  a  person 
by  one's  word  or  deed. 

BESTOW  is  compounded  of  6e  ao4 
Mo$6y  whidi  in  English,  as  wdl  as  in 
the  northern  lan^iages,  signifies  to 
place;  hence  to  hettotOf  simplifies  to 
dispose  aocordiag  to  one's  wishes  and 
convenience. 

That  is  a//aiDe(<  which  may\>e  ex- 
pected, if  not  directly  re(^uired ; '  that 
ip  granted  which  is  desired^  if  not 
directly  asked  for;  that  is  bcMtatoei 
wluch  is  wanted  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, 

What  is  aUomed  is  a  gift  stipulated 
as  to  time  and  quantity,  which  as  to 
continuance  depends  upon  the  will  of 
the  giver ;  what  is  granted  is  perfectly 
^tuitous  on  the  part  of  the.^ver^  it 
IS  a  pure  favour  aind  lays  the  receiver 
under  an  obligation ;  what  is  be$towed 
is  occasional,  altogether  depending  on 
the  circumstances  and  disposition  of 
both  giver  and  receiver. 

Many  of  the  poor  are  allowed  a 
small  sum  weekly  from  the  parish. 
It  is  as  improper  to  grant  It  person 
more  than  he  asks,  as  it  b  to  ask  a 
person  for  more  than  lie  can  MratU. 
Alms  are  very  ill  bestowed  whicn  only 
serve  to  encourage  beggary  and  idit- 
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A  grant  oomprehends  in  k  soom- 
thiAg  more  importaoat  than  an  ailotih 
ance,  and  passes  between  persons  in 
a  higher  station ;  what  is  bestowed  is 
of  less  value  thaii  either.  A  father 
allows  his  son  a  yearly  sum  for  his 
casual  expenses,  or  a  master  allow$ 
bis  servant  a  mauHenance/  Kings 
^ran^  pensions  to  their  officers.  Go- 
▼enunents  grant  subsidies  to  one 
another.  Relief  is  hatowed  on  the 
indSgeut. 

In  a  flgunOive  application,  merit  is 
alUfwed,  an  indulgence  or  privilege  is 
granted,  applause  is  bestowed. 

A  candid  man  allows  merit  even  in 
his  rivals.  In  former  times  the  kings 
of  England  granted  certain  privileges 
t0  some  towns  which  they  retain  to 
thb  dffjr.  TliOM  who  are  hasty  in 
applauding  frequently  bestow  their 
commendations  on  very  undeserving 
objects. 

MartfaTh  dcKriptlon  of  a  tpecin  oflawjen  It 
Aill  or  banMNir.  *  Men  tliat  hire  ont  tlidr  words 
■od  angvr,  that  are  more  or  ten  pa.«t(<niate  at 
tkey  am  paid  fcr  It,  and  'altam  their  oihnt  a 
qaaiMyarvraft  propoiMooahltf  to  the  fc«  which 
thoy  raectf e  fran  blia.  Aumm*, 

ir  JM  in  pf^froitf  tUi  OM  ft^nert. 
My  death  ahad  gtat  the  hatred  of  hit  hreait 

So  iNcli  the  naora  tiiy  dHigenee  hettow^ 
la  depth  or  wiatrr,  t«  deftrnd  the  now. 


TO  ALLOW,  V.  To  admit,  allow. 
TO  ALLOW,  V.  To  admit,  permit. 

ALLOWANCE,  8TIPRND,  SALARY, 
WAGES,  HIRE,  PAY. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  stated- 
Mm  paid  according  to  certain  stipula- 
tions. 

ALLOWANCE,  from  allow,  (v.  To 
admit,  allow),  signifies  the  thing  al- 
fctrerf. 

STIPEND,  in  Latin  rfi>ciirfif«w, 
from  stipa  money^  signifies  money 
paid, 

SALARY,  in  French  salaire,  Jjitin 
sularium,  comes  from  sal  salt,  which 
^^tt  originally  the  principd  pdy  for 
soMicits. 

WAGES,  in  French  gage,  Latin 
vadium,  from  tlie  Hebrew  igang  labour, 
9icnifies  that  which  was  paid  for 
labour. 


HIRE  expresses  the  ram  for  which 
one  i^  hired,  and  PAY  die  sum  that  is  ^ 
te  be  paid. 

An  allowance  is  gratuitous;  it 
ceases  at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor  | 
all  the  rest  are  the  requital  for  som# 
supposed  service ;  they  cease  with  th^ 
engagement  made  between  the  par« 
ties. 

A  stipend  is  more  fixed  and  per- 
manent than  a  salary;  and  that  than  . 
wag€s,  hire,  or  pay. 

A  stipend  depends  upon  the  ful- 
filling of  an  engaj^ement,  rather  than 
on  the  will  of  an  mdividual ;  a  salary 
is  a  matter  of  contract  between  the 
giver  and  receiver,  and  poay  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  will. 

An  allowance  may  be  given  in  any 
form,  or  at  any  stated  times;  tk  stipend 
and  salary  are  paid  yearly,  or  at  even 
portions  of  a  year;  wages,  hire,  and 
pay,  are  estimated  by  days,  weeks^  or 
months,  as  well  as  years. 

An  allowance  may  be  made  by,  with, 
and  to  persons  of  all  ranks ;  a  stipend 
and  salary  are  assignable  only  to  per- 
sons of  respectability ;  wages  are  given 
to  labourers,  Aire  to  servants,  pay  to 
soldiers  or  such  as  are  employed  under 
government. 

Sir  Rlehaid  9Mte  wa»  oflcloatlj  loftmacd, 
that  Mr.  Savace  had  ridicaled  him ;  bj  which  he 
.  wat  to  mnch  ezaap«rat«id>  that  he  witiidrew  tha 
aUowaHC0  which  he  had  paid  him.  Joaiitoic^ 
It  act  the  caieof  tovlc  a  load  taflcient  P 
Are  not  joar  holjr  Mttpendg  paid  for  thit  t 

Daitaic 

8«teral  pfmmt*  oat  oT  a  mOmy  of  dve  han* 

drad  poaadti  have  alwa  ji  Hved  at  the  rate  of  two 

SWIVT* 


The  peatMt  aad  the  meehaale,  whoi  thtgr 
have  received  the  «Mvef  of  the  daj,  aad  pro* 
cared  their  itroBg  heer  aad  aapper,  have  tearoe  a 
with  anutlafled.  Haw 

I  have  Sve  haadred  erowat. 
The  thrift  J  Mre  I  iav*d  andfr  year  fkther. 


Oeme  oa,  braire  aofdicta,  doabf  aot  of  the  daf ; 
Aad  thai  oaee  f otiea,  doaht  aeC  of  latsa  fmy. 

SbakikamIi 

TO  ALLUDE,    REFER,   HINT, 
SUGGEST. 

ALLUDE,  in  Latin  alludo,  is  oom- 
ponnded  of  at  or  ad  and  ludo  to  sport, 
that  isi  to  say  any  thing  in  a  cursory 
manner. 

REFER,  in  Latin  refero,  signifies 
to.  bring  faidt,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a 
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ALLUDE. 


ALLURE. 


person's  recollection  to  any  subject 
Dy  mentioning  it. 

HINT,  as  Mr.  Taylor  observes,* 
may  very  probably  be  changed  from 
hind  or  behind,  in  German  hinter, 
signifying  to  convey  from  behind,  or 
in  an  obscure  manner. 

SUGGEST,  in  Latin  tuggettut, 
participle  of  suggero^  is  compcmnded 
'of  tub  and  gero  to  bring  under  or 
near,  and  signifies  to  bring  forward  in 
an  indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  allude  is  not  so  direct  as  to 
refer,  but  it  is  more  clear  and  positive 
than  either  hint  or  mggest. 

We  allude  to  a'  circumstance  by 
introducing  something  collaterally  al- 
lied to  it;  we  refer  to  an  event  by 
expressly  introducing  it  into  one's 
discourse ;  we  hint  at  a  person's  in- 
tentions by  darkly  insinuating  what 
may  possibly  happen;  we  tuggest 
an  idea  by  some  poetical  expressions 
relative  to  it. 

There  are  fi^uent  allusions  in  the 
Bible  to  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  east.  It  is  necessary  to  rrfer  to 
certain  passage  of  a  work  when  we 
do  not  expressly  copy  them.  It  is 
mostly  better  to  be  entirely  silent  upon 
a  subject,  tlian  to  hint  at  what  can- 
not be  entirely  explained.  Many  im- 
provements have  owed  their  origin  to 
some  ideas  casually  suggested  in  the 
course  of  conversation. 

Allude  and  refer  are  always  said 
with  regard  to  things  that  have  posi- 
tively happened,  and  mostly  such  as 
are  indiilerent;  ^nt  and  suggest  have 
mostly  a  personal  relation  to  things 
tiiat  are  precarious.  The  whole  dritt 
of  a  discourse  is  sometinies  uninteK 
legible  for  ivant  of  knowing  what  is 
alluded  to;  alt^iough  many  persons 
and  incidents  are  referred  to  with 
their  proper  names  and  dates.  It  is 
the  part  of  the  slanderer  to  hint  at 
things  discreditable  to  another,  when 
he  does  not  dare  to  speak  openly;  and 
to  *^KgP9t  doubts  of  his  veracity 
which  he  cannot  positively  charge. 

I  need  not  larorm  19/  iwul^r  Uiat  Uw  anthpr  of 
Hndibnu  altudu  to  tbit  ktranpe  qaalitj  In  that 
eoM  ellimitr,  when  ipeaklngor  alutracted  notions 
ciMhed  In  a  vWble  ahape,  te  addt  that  apt 


•  Ukia  noidaccDiaardin  Mirthart  air.* 

«  TiiteTB^Ior: 


)  uader  the  lav,  ia  lotMryraM  ia  the 
Nvw  Testaaaent,  as  heaxiof  some  r^/erence  to 
Chriat\deaUi.  Blaib. 

It  ia  Mnied  that  AagBatiM  had  in  mind  to 
ractora  tlie  commonwealth.  CuHmnuJiNO. 

Thia  Imafe  of  miseo ,  In  the  punish  ment  of  Tan* 
tains,  was  perhaps  orifrlnallj  nt^getttd  to  soone 
poet  bj  the  condact  oT  his  patraa.        Joimaoa. 

TO  iiLLUDB  TO,  V.  To  glance  at* 

TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT,  SBDUGB,. 
BNTICE,    DBCOY. 

ALLURE  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  al  or  ad  and  lure,  in 
French  leurre,  in  German  luder,  a 
lure,  or  tempting  bait,  signifying  to 
hold  a  bait  in  order  to  catch  animals, 
and  figuratively  to  present  'something 
to  please  the  senses. 

TEMPT,  in  French  tenter,  Latin 
tento  to  try,  comes  from  tentus,  par- 
ticiple of  tendo  to  stretch,  signifying 
by  efforts  to  impel  to  action. 

SEDUCE,  in  French  seduire,  Latin 
seduce,  is  compounded  of  if  apart,  and 
duco  to  lead,  signifying  to  lead  any 
one  aside. 

ENTICE  is  probably,  per  meton 
thesin,  changed  from  incite. 

DECOY  is  compounded  of  the 
Latin  de  and  coif,  in  Dutch  koy,  Ger- 
man, &c.  koi  a  cage  or  enclosed  plac« 
for  birds,'  signifying  to  draw  into  any 
place  for  the  purpose  of  getdng  them 
mto  one's  power. 

■  We  are  allured  by  the  appearances 
of  things;  we  are  tempted  by  the 
words  of  persons  as  well  as  the  ap-' 
pearances  of  tilings;  we  are  enticed 
Dy  persuasions:  we  are  seduced  or 
decoyed  by  the  influence  and  false  iurts 
of  others. 

To  allure  and  tempt  are  used  either 
in  a  good  or  bad  sense ;  entice  sojae- 
times  in  an  indifferent,  but  mostly  in 
a  bad  sense;  seduce  and  decey  are 
always  in  a  bad  sense. 

The  weather  may  allure  us  out  of 
doors;  the  love  of  pleasures  may 
failure  us  into  indulgencies  that  after- 
wards cause  repentance.  We  are 
sometimes  tempted  upon  vbry  fair 
grounds  to  undertake  what  turns  out 
unfortunately  in  the  end.  Our  pas- 
sions are  our  bitterest  enemies;  the 

*  To  hiat,  to  •BgfBit.'* 
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dsTii  1U68  hmiii  flu  uistraincnts  to 
tempt  ns  to  sin.  When  the  wicked 
puke  us  to  do  evil,  we  should  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  flattering  represen- 
tations. Those  who  know  what  is 
rights  and  are  determined  to  practise 
it,  wUI  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
«A^i*ced  into  any  irrmdarities. 

Young  men  are  nequently  tedueed 
by  the  company  they  keep.  Children 
are  deeoued  away  by  the  evit-minded, 
who  wisD  to  get  them  into  their  pos- 
sessioUf 

The  country  has  its  alhiremeatt  for 
the  contemplatire  mind:  the  metro- 
polis is  ftdl  of  temptations.  Those  who 
nave  any  evil  project  to  execute  will 
omit  no  enticement  in  order  to  sediuee 
the  young  and  inexperienced  from 
their  duty.  The  practice  of  decoying 
children  or  ignorant  people  into  places 
of  confinement  was  rormeriy  more  fre- 
quent than  at  present. 

Allure  does  not  imply  such  a  power- 
ful influence  as  tempt.  What  allures 
draws  by  eentle  means.  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  that  affects.  What 
tenets  acts  by  direct  and  continued 
efforts,  it  presents  motives  to  the 
mind  in  order  to  produce  decision. 
It  tries  the  power  of  resistance.  En^ 
tice  supposes  such  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  mind,  as  produces  a  determi- 
nation to  act,  in  which  respect  it  dif- 
fers from  the  two  former  terms,  ul/- 
lure  and  tempt  produce  actions  on 
the  mind,  not  necessarily  followed  by 
any  result ;  for  we  may  be  allured  or 
tempted  to  do  a  thing,  without  neces- 
sarily doing  the  thing ;  but  we  cannot 
be  enticed  unless  we  are  led  to  take 
some  step. 

Seduce f  decoy ^  faav«  a  reference  to 
the  outward  action,  as  well  as  the 
inward  movements  of  the  mind  which 
give  rise  to  th^m.  They  indicate  a 
drawing  aside  of  the  person  as  well  as 
the  mind ;  it  is  a  misleading  by  false 
representation. 

Prospects  are  tdluring,  offers  are 
tempting^  words  are  enticing,  charms 
9n  seductive. 

Jmm  sa,  1S84,  the  nH  and  nfoo  by  which 
BimhIcti  wm  iBliHtod  mtn  MUund,  It  h  said  by 
a  pipar,  t»  a  contlKaow  rl?nr  la  wUeh  thej  were 


'ntn'h  ■•  Uaa  of  idl0W«  by  whleb  w  m 
■i€aMy«a*M«C,  aath«twblcftdlnU»ttMlf  by 
the  appearance  of  boaloeni  Jounaib 

There  was  a  partkatar  gfote  wbleb  was  called 
**  the  labyrinth  of  coqaette*,**  where  many  weft 
enticed  to  the  cbme,  bat  few  teCaraad  with  par- 


I  have  beard  ofbarbariaae,  wbo,  wbea  tempii 


drive  phlpt  vpoa  their  eoaet^.  deeey  tftea  to  tia 
lacks  that  tbey  nuay  pinader  their  ladtaf . 

TO  ALLUEB,  V.  To  otlract. 

ALLY,   COKFEDERATE. 
Although  derived  from  the  pre- 
ceding terms    (v.  Alliance,  confide^ 
racy),  these  words  are  used  only  in 
part  of  their  acceptations. 

An  ALLY  is  one  who  forms  an 
alUance  in  the  political  hense ;  a  CON- 
FEDERATE is  one  who  forms  con^ 

federacies  in  general,  but  more  par- 
ticulariy  when  such  confederacies  are 
unauthorised. 

The  Portuguese  and  En^ish  are 
allies.  William  Tell  had  some  few 
particular  friends  who  were  his  eoi»- 

jederates;  but  we  should  use  the 
word  with  more  propriety  in  its  worst 
sense,  for  an  associate  in  a  rebellious 
faction,  as  in  speaking  of  Cromwell 
and  his  confederates  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  the  king. 

We  could  hinder  the  acees»ion  of  HoUaad  to 
Praaep,  either  as  imbk«ts  with  great  ImmaBltiBa 
for  the  eaeoartKfOMHit  of  trade,  or  as  aa  inlMor 
i«llpi 


Mr  tiHe  the  poor  are  itrongly  teinpted  to 
» tlif  aff  main  af wUh,        Johmoh, 


HaTtac  leaned  by  expcileBoe  that  they  BMt 
expect  a  vlgoroas  reststaace  flroai  thb  warlihe 
prince,  they  entered  Into  an  aUiance  with  tba 
Britons  of  Corawall,  and  hiadiof  two  years  after 
hi  that  ooaatQr  nada  an  iaroad  with  thafar  oen* 
,/fadmitot  Into  the  eoanty  of  Defoa.  Hoaa. 

ALONE,    SOLITARY,  LONELY. 

ALONE,  compounded  of  all  and 
one,  signiBes  altogether  one,  or  single; 
that  is,  by  one's  self. 

SOLITARY,  in  French  solitaire, 
Latin  solitarius,  from  solus  alone,  sig- 
nifies the  quality  of  being  alone. 

LONELY,  or  lone  and  ly,  signifies 
in  the  manner  of  alone. 

Alone  marks  the  state  of  a  person ; 
solitary  the  quality  of  a  person  or 
thing;  loTiely  the  quality  of  a  thing 
only. 

A  person  walks  alone,  or  tsjM  a 
solitary  walk  in  a  lonely  plmse.. 
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ALSO. 


AMBASSADOR. 


Whoever  likes  to  be  mudi  aAnm  is 
of  a  toUtary  torn ;  wherever  we  can  be 
most  and  oftenest  ahne,  that  is  a 
'toUtary  or  Umehf  plaoe. 

Hcie  we  ftaod  oImm, 
i«  b  ow  fonn  diiUact,  pra-emlnoiC      Yoom, 
,    IvmU  wbh  BO  mm  to  deMive  Unelf  wttli 
4p>«lon  wideh  he  has  pot  ChoiMisttl^  railBctod 
upon  ia  hii  BolUmrsf  boun.  Cviusbiamiv 


tody  ihottid  no«  tetks  teat  wMaam 

TVy  ar»  ttJcni><w  «OBslileiit  with 

•bare orwit,a  plain  Anm, aad  a  modett  air. 


There  •tanda  a  lonefy,  hot  a  healthftil  dwelltac. 
Bant  for  coMVCBlence,  aad  tfaa  naa  of  Uflk 

Rowc 

ALSO,   UKEWISE,   TOO. 

.    ALSO,  compounded  of  all  and  to, 
signifies  Uterally  all  in  the  same  maiv- 
,  ner. 

UKBWISE,  compounded  of /»7:e 
and  wise  or  manner,  sigmfies  in  like 


,  TOO,  a  variation  of  the  numeral 
iwOf  fiignifies  what  may  be  added  or 
joined  to  another  thing  from  its  eimi- 
lamy. 

These  adverbial  expressions  obvi- 
.oualy  convey  the  same  idea  of  iur 
x^ludmg  or  classing  certain  objects 
together  upon  a  supposed  ground  of 
amnity. 

Alio  is  a  more  general  term,  and  has 
»  more  comprehensive  meaning,  as  it 
implies  a  sameness  in  the  whole; 
likewise  is  more  specific  and  limited 
on  its  acceptation;  too  is  still  more 
limited  than  either,  and  refers  only  to 
a  sinrie  ol^t. 

"  He  auo  was  among  the  number '' 
may  convey  the  idea  of  totidity  both 
,as  respects  the  person  and  the  event ; 
"  he  writes  likewise  a  very  fine  hand" 
conveys  the  idea  of  similar  perfection 
•in  his  writing  as  in  other  qualifica- 
tions; **  he  said  so  too*'  signifies  he 
said  so  in  addition  to  the  others ;  he 
said  it  likewise  would  imply  that  he 
feaid  the  same  thing,  or  in  the  same 
manner. 

Let  ufl  only  think  for  a  little  of  that  reproaek 
^  modem  tlines  that  pair  of  time  and  fortaae, 
the  paMtea  for  f^mln;,  wHrh  la  m  often  the 
lefoge  of  the  UUe  eoaa  of  pleasase,  aad  aften 
«lie  the  last  raooree  of  the  nikiad.  BaAin. 

Ung  Itfc  la  ofalt  otbei*  the  mo«t  geeacal.  aad 
aamiDQ]^  the  aMBi  Inooeeot  oloect  of  dailmi 
With  reapact  to  thli,  t0o^  we  ao  frrqaaat^  tn, 
that  It  woald  have  been  a  Wpmlng  to  mnnj  to 


TO  ALTER,  V,  To  chooige^  alter, 

ALTERCATION^  V.  Difference^ 
dispute^  altercation^  quarreL 

ALTERNATE,  V.  SuCCesStve. 

ALWAY8,  AT  ALX.  TlHEBf  EVER. 

ALWAYS,  compounded  of  all  and 
ways,  is  the  same  as  under  all  circum- 
stances, through  all  the  ways  of  life, 
that  is,  uninterruptedly. 

AT  ALL  TIMES,  that  is,  without 
distinction  of  time. 

EVER,  that  is,  for  a  perpetuity, 
without  end. 

A  man  must  be  abvaifs  virtuous, 
that  is,  whether  in  adversity  or  pros- 
perity, and  at  all  times  virtuous,  that 
IS,  in  his  going  in  and  coming  out,  his 
risine  up  and  his  lying  down,  by  day 
and  by  night;  he  wiU  then  be  ever 
happy,  that  is,  in  this  life,  and  the  life 
to  come. 

Homan  llfo  never  itandt  ittll  for  any  leof 
time.  It  b  by  no  meant  a  ftzed  and  •leady 
«lueet,  like  the  moontahi  or  the  rock,  which  yo« 
mlwayi  ted  In  the  aame  altaaihM. 


Amonf  all  the  eipwinm  of  icood  aatnie,  I 
ahaU  eingte  ont  that  whieh  imei  nnder  tbe  trenenl 
name  of  charity,  aa  It  eonMats  In  relieving  thm 
iodigent;  that  befaiF  a  trial  of  tbii  Uad  whieb 
offina  Iteelf  to  aa  almost  at  mil  times,  and  Im 
every  place.  Ananew. 

Have  yon  forgotten  all  tbe  Memiagv  yon  bav« 
contlaned  to  eiOoy,  aver  ilooe  tbe  day  thdt  ya« 
«ame  foi«i  a  belplrn  tafeat  into  tbe  wsrid  I 


-    AOttedntleearadaisbliBr, 
aad  a  moths',  n 


r,  awttp. 


TO  AMASS,  V.  To  heap* 
TO  AMAZE,  V,  To  admire. 

AMBASSADOR,   ENTOY,   PLENI- 
POTENTIARY,   DEPUTY. 

AMBASSADOR  is  supposed  to 
come  from  the  low  Latin  ambasciqtor 
a  waiter,  althnngh  this  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  high  station  which  they 
have  always  held. 

ENVOY,  from  the  French  ewooyer 
to  send,  signifies  one  sent. 

PLENff OTENTIARY,  from  the 
Latin  plenus  and  potens,  sigpiifies  one 
iinrested  with  fiill  powen. 

DEPUTY,  ligoifias  ose  deputed. 
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ats,  M«Ms,  and  pkiup^ 
temiiantsy  speak  andact  in  the  name 
of  their  sovereigns,  with  this  difference^ 
that  the  first  is  invested  ivith  the 
Inghest  authority,  acting  in  all  cases 
as  the  representative;  the  second  ap- 
pears only  as  a  simple  authorised 
jninister  acting  for  another,  hut  not 
always  representing  him;  the  third  is 
a  species  of  envoy  used  hy  courts 
only  on  the  occasion  of  oondudipg 
peace  or  making  treaties;  dep%Uie$ 
are  not  deputed  hy  sovereigns,  al- 
thou^  they  may  he  deputed  to  so- 
vereigns. They  have  no  power  to  act 
or  speak,  hut  in  the  name  of  some 
auhordinate  community,  or  particular 

bo^. 

toe  functions  of  the  three  first 
beloi^  to  the  minister,  those  of  the 
latter  to  the  agent. 
-  An  ambaisador  is  a  resident  in  a 
comitiy  during  a  state  of  peace;  he 
must  maintain  the  dienity  of  his  court 
by  a  suitable  degree  of  splendour.  An 
exvoy  may  be  a  resident,  hot  he  is 
nore  commonly  employed  on  parti- 
colar  occasions.  Address  in  nego- 
tiating forms  an  essential  in  his 
character.  A  plenipotentiary  is  not 
so  much  connected  with  the  court 
immediately,  as  with  persons  in  tlie 
same  capacity  with  himself.  He  re- 
quires to  have  integrity,  codnessi 
penetration,  loyalty,  and  patriotism. 

A  deputy  has  little  or  no  responsi- 
bilitj;  and  ttiU  less  intercourse  with 
tho9etowhomheis<2ej9ti<ed;  he  needs 
no  more  talent  than  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  respectability  of  his  own 
character,  and  that  of  the  body  to 
which  he  belongs. 

Prior  eoathoed  to  bc<  wHloet  t  title  COI  Oe 
IMv  tiSbnmtkmrj  retaraed  aost  jmt  to  Bof- 
laad,  aiki  thm  he  aaioiaed  tbe  rtjie  oad  dIgBltj 
of  ■■  «MfaHM4or.  JoBMioa. 

We  kmt  twm  Bom^  b  j  MCm  d«tcd  tke 
Seik  «r  April,  tint  tko  coaat  de  MeUoo,  emoy 
Ihw  the  Ua«or  pMtBKal,  hod  owde  Ut  pablie 
CBCiy  into  tint  ci^  widi  oiocli  ttate  and  hwithU 
iceeob.  StnauL 

TlB  naeawaum  hegm  at  Utwht  oa  tM  let 
orj«Bui7,  1T11-1S,  Mid  the  JRagMk  pUnif^ 
iHiiif ■  tm  mthtA  m  the  •fteeath.       Jenwoa. 

IWgr  Od  this  the  ^cpNtlof  of  Hkm  Bvta-eea- 


ABdIIOUOirt,  EQUItMAL. 

AMBIGUOUS,  in  Latin  ambigiaa, 
fit>m  amhigo,  compounded  of  ambo 
and  ago^  signifies  acting  both  ways. 

EQUIVOCAL,  inFrencheyttitwyitt^ 
Latin  ^quivocut,  composed  of  ttqutii 
and  vojr,  signifies  a  word  to  be  applied 
equally  to  two  or  more  objects. 

*An  ambiguitv  arises  from  a  too 
general  form  of  expression,  which 
leaves  the  sense  of  the  author  indeter- 
minate; an  equivocation  lies  in  tha 
power  of  particular  terms  used,  which 
admit  of  a  double  interpretation.  The 
ambiguity  leaves  us  in  entire  incerti- 
tude as  to  what  is  meant;  the  equi^ 
vocation  misleads  us  by  the  use  of  a 
term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not 
suspect. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  unintentional, 
and  the  mere  vice  of  diction ;  or  it  may 
be  employed  to  withhold  information 
respecting  our  views;  the  e^uivocofm 
is  always  intentional,  and  may  be 
employed  for  purposes  of  fi«nd. ' 

An  honert  mao  will  aerer  emploj  aa  efiilve* 
cat  expraarioe ;  a  eoDftawd  mad  maj  oftea  oMat 
mmUfumts  oaea  wlthe«t  any  dMlpi.        Bkaou 

We  oiake  nar  of  aa  egicfveeifltfeii  to  deoeiva; 
of  aa  amHguit^  to  kiiep  in  thedaik.  TaoaauB. 
Th*  mmHfunu  God,  who  raPd  her  hihMi« 


lo  thiM  B^jilnlDoawordo  hii  ailad  ejipieai*4, 
Soiae  trotha  leteal^d,  ia  teraa  loTobM  the  rert. 
Dmv 


Tbe  parlianeot  of  Enfland  li  wflhont  eom« 
parlaoa  tbe  momt  volomlaeaa  aotbor  hi  tha 
world,  and  thno  la  aoeb  o  happy  mmUmtlgf  la 
Mi  wetha,  that  Ito  itodeota  hare  ae  iMeh  toaajr 
OB  the  wtoag  ride  of  or oiy  f  ooatlod  aa  apea  tha 


Give  a  nan  all  that  It  la  the  pow«r  of  (he 
world  to  beatow,  bat  leave  him  at  the  tame  time 
onder  tome  tecnet  oppremloa  or  hmviofea  of 
heait;  yoa  beitow bidaed the  matfflab  of  oBJey* 
neot,  hot  yeo  daprbo  Urn  of  the  ability  to  ea- 
toet,  Himor  proaperity  b  ao  often  an  ofiiS* 
99ettl  word,  daootiac  raere^-  afloenee  of  puam 
aion,  hot  niOaatly  applied  to  the  powemar. 

■unu 

Shahapearo   fa  not  looip  loft  and    pathetiOp 
wttfaont  gome  Idle  eoncelt  or  oootemptMe  egirf- 


,  at  4ha  iMtaaet  of  the  Frpneh 
«Bqplroqne,aahif«hi, 


AMENABLE,  V.  Answerdble. 

TO  AMEND,    CORRECT,  RSFOftM, 
RECTIFY,   EMEND,   IMPROVE, 
MEND,  BETTER. 
AMEND,  in  Latin  tmmi^  finn 
Taylor  and  Blair  z  ■•4Bblgaow,  eqilfo«L* 
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AMEND. 


AMIABLE. 


menda  tfa«  finilt  t^  a  tnutfcriber,  sig- 
nifies to  remoTe  this  ikalt. 

CORRECT,  in  Latin  correctut, 
participle  of  corrigOy  compounded  of 
con  and  rego,  signifies  to  set  in 
order,  to  set  to  rights, 

REFORM,  compounded  of  re  and 
form,  signifies  to  form  a  firesh,  or  put 
into  a  new  ibnn. 

RECTIFY,  in  Latin  rectijico,  com- 
pounded of  rectus  and  fociOf  signifies 
to  make  or  put  rieht. 

EMEND  is  uie  inunediate  deri- 
vative of  the  Latin  emendo. 

IMPROVE  .comes  from  the  Latin 
in  and  probo  to  prove  or  try,  signifying 
to  make  good,  or  better  thau  it  was,  by 
trials  or  after  experiments. 

MEND  is  a  contraction  of  emend, 

BETTER  is  properiy  to  make  better. 

To  amendf  correct^  rectify,  and 
emend f  imply  the  lessening  of  evil ;  to 
improve^  rgorm,  and  better,  the  in- 
0»aseofgood. 

We  amend  the  moral  conduct,  cor- 
rect errors,  reform  the  life,  rec- 
tify mistakes,  emend  the  readings  of 
an  author,  improve  the  mind,  mend  or 
better  the  condition. 

What  is  amended  is  mostly  that 
which  is  wrong  in  ourselves ;  wnat  is 
reformed  or  corrected  is  that  which  is 
faulty  in  ourselves  or  in  others;  what 
is  rectified  is  mostly  wrong  in  that 
which  has  been  done;  that  which  is 
mproved  may  relate  either  to  an  in- 
dividual, or  to  indifferent  objects. 

To  mend  and  better  are  common 
terms,  employed  only  on  familiar  oc- 
casions, corresponding  to  the  terms 
emend  and  improve. 

Whatever  is  wrong  must  be  amend- 
ed ;  whatever  is  fiaulty  must  be  cor- 
rected ;  whatever  is  altogether  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  must  be  reform- 
ed ;  whatever  passes  by  an  oversight 
must  be  rectified ;  whatever  is  obscure 
or  incorrect  must  be  amended. 

What  has  been  torn  may  be  mended, 
and  what  admits  of  change  may  be 
improved,  or  bettered. 

When  a  person's  conduct  is  any  way 
culpable,  it  ought  to  be  amended; 
when  his  habits  and  principles  are 
▼iciouj,  his  character  ought  to  be 
reformed ;  when  he  has  any  particular 
fiiulty  habit,  it  ought  to  be  corrected  ; 
when  he  commits  mistakes  he  should 
iK>t  object  to  have  them  rectified*    The 


emendations  of  critics  freqneiitly  in- 
volve an  author  in  still  greater  ob- 
scurity. Whoever  wishes  to  advance 
himse^  in  life  must  endeavour  to 
impraoe  his  time  and  talents. 

The  first  step  to  amendment  is  a 
consciousness  of  error  in  ourselves. 
Busy  politicians  are  ever  ready  to  pro- 
pose a  reform  in  the  constitution  of 
their  country,  but  they  forget  'the  rtf- 
formation,  which  is  requisite  in  them- 
selves. 

The  correction  of  the  temper  is  of 
the  first  moment,  in  order  to  live  in 
harmony  with  others.  Ip  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  rectifying  what 
has  been  done  amiss,  we  must  strive 
to  do  every  thing  with  care.  Critics 
emend  the  productions  of  the  pen,  and 
ingenious  artists  improve  the  inven- 
tions of  art. 

Tke  iateratt  wblch  the  eonvpt  pwt  oT  Baa- 
kind  bftve  to  hardeotof  (bemielTet  af  ala»t  every 
motive  to  amendmettt^  bas  dispoted  them  to 
give  to  eontradictioav  when  tbegr  can  ha  prodaeed 
afalaat  tlte  caaM  oTvlrtne,  that  velgfct  vhicli  tkey 
will  not  allow  them  la  any  other  eaaa«  Johnmh. 

Pnaaaiitioa  will  ho  earily  oerrccCad;  h«t 
timidttj  is  adimaae  of  the  mlad  man  ohrtiaata 
and  filial.  Jobmom, 

ladolenoa  fa  one  of  the  vices  fnm  which  thoan 
whom  it  <»ce  toftcia  are  leidom  r^fbrmed. 


That  oortow  which  dlctatet  no  crntloB,  that 
Ihar  which  don  not  qaleken  onr  «m«P«»  tliat 
anatarit  J  which  fellt  to  rtet\fif  oar  ■ 
vain  and  nnavaliii^. 

SooM  had  lead  the  aanaMflpt,  and  rttt^fiisA 
ita  inaccuradei.  Joonoiu 

That  aaefhl  |»art  of  leantes  which  oonaMa  te 
emendaHom^  kaowledso  of  diffsrait  nadiaiKa. 
and  the  like,  fa  what  to  all  agai  petioni  ex- 
tremelj  wfae  and  leaned  have  had  tasraat  i 


While  a  man,  tofMaated  with  the  premfaea  of 
giaatoeia,  waftet'hfa  honn  aad  dv*  >»  attend* 
aace  aad  aolidUUoD,  the  hooent  opportaaftka  of 
impwimt  U>  condltfcm  paai  hjf  without  hie 
notice.  Annaoii^ 

The  win  for  car»  oa  exercln  depend, 
ihfa  work  for  man 


Ithenftefteretf  my  condition  a  Uttio,  aad  lived 
a  whole  rammer  to  the  ihapeof  a  bee.    Aiwmoa. 

AMENDS,  V.  Compensaiion. 
AMENDS,  V.  Restoration. 

AMIABLE,    LOVELY,   BELOVED* 

AMIABLE,  in  Latin  aifMi^i7if^  from 
amo  and  habilis,  signifies  abU  to  be 
loved. 
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AMICABLE. 

LOVELY,  compdonded  of  love  tad 
lyor  UkCf   signififis  like  that  which 

BBLOVED  signifies  having  or  re- 
Mving  love. 

Hie  two  first  express .  the  fitness  of 
an  object  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of 
love ;  the  latter  expresses  the  state  of 
being  in  actual  |K)8ses9ion  of  that  love. 
The  amiable  designates  that  sentiment 
in  its  most  spintual  foraiy  as  it  is 
awakened  by  purely  spiritual  objects ; 
tha  laoely  applies  to  this  sentiment  as 
it  is  awakened  by  sensible  objects. 

We  are  amiable  according  to  the 
qualities  of  the  heart :  we  are  lovelj/ 
According  to  the  external  %ure  and 
manners ;  we  are  beloved  according  to 
the  circumstances  that  bring  us  into 
connexion  with  others.  Hence  it  is 
that  things  as  well  as  persons  may  be 
lovely  or  beloved^  but  persons  only 
are  amiable. 

An  amiable  disposition,  without  a 
lovely  person,  will  render  a  person  be- 
loved. It  is  distressing  to  see  any  one 
who  is  lovely  in  person,  to  be  unami^ 
able  in  character. 

Tii%  hn  ft  fcry  bMAtlflil  cnuUtkm  of  thomjhtt 
taclMw  bow  «mlaUg  virtus  b.  **  Wo  love  « 
virtuoas  iiiaa,**Mjra  be,**  who  lives  fat  the  remotest 
parts  of  Cbe  earth,  althovrfa  we  are  altofcetber 
oat  of  the  leadi  of  bit  rbrtae,  and  can  recdve 
AwB  a  BO  Baiiaer  of  benefil.  Adouoh. 

Sweat  Aataia,  loveUtet  vUIa«»  of  the  plain. 

GOUWWTS. 

Hofwam  w4aM  be  a  imrMy  OMSt  tetov*<f , 
IfaUcottMsoheoooietc.  SHAUPSAnSi 


AMOROUS. 


?i 


AMICABLE,    FRIENDLY- 
AMICABLE  from  amtcftfafiriend^ 
signifies  able  or  fit  for  a  friend. 

FRIENDLY  sixties /lAe  fi  friend. 
The  word  amicus  likewise  comes  firom 
amo  to  love,  and  friend,  in  the  Noi^ 
diern  languages,  nomjregan  to  love.  ' 
Amicable  and  friendly  therefore 
both  denote  the  tender  sentiment  of 
good-wiU  which  a(l  men  ought  to  bear 
one  to  another;  but  amicable  rather 
implies  a  niegative  sentiment,  a  finee- 
dom  from  discordance;  9nd  friendly 
a  positive  feeling  of  regard,  the  abN- 
sence  of  indfflerence. 

We  make  an  amicable  accommo- 
dation, and  a/Wenc^/y  visit. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  when  people  who 
have  been  at  variance  can  amicably 
adjust   all  their  dbputes.     Nothing 


adds  more  to  the  charms  of  society 
than  9L friendly  oorrespondence. 

Amicable  is  always  said  of  persons 
who  have  been  in  connexion  with  each 
other;  friendly  may  be  applied  to 
those  who  are  perfect  strangers. 

Neighbours  must  always  endeavour 
to  live  amicablv  with  each  other. 
Travellers  should  always  endeavour  to 
keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants,  wherever  they  ooma.  , 

The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding 
<|ualities  admit  of  no  variation  but 
in  the  signification  of  friendship, 
which  marks  an  individual  feeling 
only. 

To  live  amicably,  or  in  amity  with 
all  men,  is  a  point  of  Christian  duty, 
but  we  cannot  live  in  friendship  with 
all  men ;  since  friendship  must  be 
confined  to  a  few. 

What  Arst  preaenta  Haelf  to  be  iMoamended 
ta  a  diapoiUloo  avecaa  to  olfaiee,  and  deitaona  of 
cultlvatiog  barmonj,  and  amfoaMe.  intercowM 
inaoeleCj.  Blair, 

Who  slake  hb  tUnt;  who  spread  the  friend^ 

board 
To  efve  Uie  famUiM  Bellsarlas  food  ?    PmtuFa. 
Beasts  of  each  kind  their  frllows  apaie 
Bear  lives  la  amit^  with  bear.  Jomsoi^ 

Ererj  man  mlsht,  in  the  mnltltades  that 
swarm  about  htan^  And  some  kindred  mind  with 
which  he  coald  unite  In  confldeooe  aadyHmtf. 
•hip. 


AMOROUS,    LOVING,   FOND. 

AMOROUS,  from  amor  and  the 
ending  ous,  which  designates  abun- 
dance, signifies  full  of  love. 

LOVING  signifies  the  act  of  lov- 
ing, that  is,  conrinually  loving. 

FOND,  from  the  Saxon  fundan, 
and  the  German^n^ten,  which  signified 
either  to  seek  or  find.  Hence  fond 
signifies  longing  for,  or  eagerly  attach* 

These  epithets  are  all  used  to  mark 
the  excess  or  distortion  of  a  tebder 
sentiment. 

Amorous  .is  taken  in  a  criminal 
sense,  loving  sand  fond  in  a  contempt- 
uous sense. 

An  indiscriminate  and  dishonour- 
able attachment  to  the  fair  sex  cha- 
racterizes the  amorous  man.  An  over- 
weening and  childish,  attachment  to 
any  object  marks  the  loving  and  fond 
person. 

Lqving  is  lets  dishonourable  than 
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AMPLE. 


AMUSE. 


fmd;  mtnmKfU  i09img;  tlie  dul" 
dren  and  tbe  brutes  may  hefondt 

TlKwe  who  have  not  a  well  regulated 
«iectifm  for  each  other  will  be  laoing 
befits  and  starts;  children  and  ani- 
iBTials  who  have  no  control  over  their 
appetites  will  be  apt  to  be  /end  of 
tjiose  who  indulge  them. 

An  amorou*  temper  should  be  d^ 
^(topyed ;  a  laving  temper  should  be 
regulated;  afimi  temper  should  be 
cbecked. 

I  itetl  rtnfB  all  old  mmortw  doturdi  voder 
fi»  anomlnatiMi  of  frinnen.  StBLS. 

Tftli  placo  HMj  leein  for  ibeplierdt*  Ititnn  mmde, 
8»  Iwtngig  tbeae  elna  ttnhe  tbelr  ilude, 

Pnxum. 

My  fmpMmHi  ibr  ywn  rrttan,  my  anslely 
htj^mr  wMWm,  mkl  my  Jkndmui  tn  aiy  dew 
V^jPM^  wwe  tiM  oalf  dktoBpon  tbat  piejwd 
•fOB  mj  life. 


AMPLE^   SPACIOUS,     CAPACIOUS. 

AMPLE,  in  French  ample,  Latin 
mmplus^  probabhr  comes  from  the 
Greek  «^«t^*»<  fuJl. 

SPACIOUS,  in  French  ^acUux, 
Idrtin  qfodoiuMf  oomas  &om  spatium 
a  space,  implying  the  quality  of  naving 


CAPACIOUS,  ia  LatuitciijMur,  fimn 
•MNa  to  hold,  signifies  the  quality 
«f  being  abie  tohoki. 
*  Hies^  epithets  convejr  the  analogous 
ideas  of  extent  in  quantity^  and  extent 
in  tjwce, 

Ampk  ie  %onidtelT  employed  for 
wkaaaver  is  extended  in  quantity; 
y^acUmt  is  literaUy  used  for  whatever 
ia  Axtsoded  in  ipoce;  tapaciom  is 
literaUy  and  fignrativeiy  employed  to 
aspiess  extension  in  both  quantity  and 

Slona  aie  ample,  room  is  ampUj 
an  allowance  ia  ampU ;  a  room,  a 
house,  a  garden  is  ^adous,  a  vessel 
or  hollow  of  any  kind  is  eapadautf 
thaaoul^  die  mind,  and  the  heart  ai« 
aapacioui. 

Amph  ts  opposed  to  scanty,  tpa- 
CMM  to  nairow,r  capacieiM  to  snull. 

What  is  flMpie  suffices  and  satisfies ; 
it  im|)oaes  no  oonstrsint :  what  is  ipo- 
dsM  is  firea  and  open,  it  does  not  ooft* 
ino ;  what  is/n^anansnadhly  veoaives 
and  oontaioe;  it  is  spoooni,  liberal, 
indfsnarous. 

Although  sdenoes,  arts,  philosophy, 
•  VkliTtJl«r:* 


^„  ^-_y  aflbrd  to  Ae  mass  of 

mankind  omp/e  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  their  mental  powers  without  recur* 
ring  to  mysterious  or  fondfiil  re- 
searches,  yet  this  worid  is  hardly  tp^ 
ciou$  enough  for  the  range  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Tl^  capactetis 
minds  of  some  are  no  less  capable  of 
containing  than  they  are  disposed  for 
receiving  whaterer  spiritual  food  ia 
offered  Uiem. 

IV  pare  oomcioiitDeai  of  worfbj  actUmi*  tb- 
•tracted  firom  the  Tfrwi  of  popniar  appUote^  !• 
to  a  giQiieroat  mind  an  awpU  rewaril.    Hooaak 
Tliete  mlfbty  monareldei,  that  bad  oVrepread 
The  tpueimu  eaiMi,   and  ttreldied  their  eea« 

q'riaf  arau 
Wtvm  poksio  pole,  Vj  eMBartaf  oharaa 
Were  qahe  coasuaied.  Mat. 

Down  aouk,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  d«ep 
CajMcioiM  bed  of  waten,  Mii.t«mi. 

AMPLE,  V.  PlenfifuL 

TO  AMUSE,  DIVERT,  ENTEltTAlIf. 

TO  AMUSE  is  to  pcqspy  th6  mind 
ligjitlv^  from  the  Latin  flWKsa  a  song^ 
signimng  to  allure  the  attention  by 
any  thing  as  light  and  airy  as  a  song. 

DIVERT,  in  French  diWtr,  Latin 
divertOy  is  compounded  of  di  and 
nerto  to  turn  aside,  signi^ing  to  turn 
the  mind  aside  firom  an  ol^ect. 

ENTERTAIN,  in  French  M«r«* 
tener^  compounded  of  entrey  mUt^ 
ahd  teniry  teneo  to  keep,  signifies  to 
keep  the  mind  fixed  in  a  thiitt. 
-  *  We  amuse  by  drawing  the  atteiw 
tion  to;  we  divert  by  drawing  the 
attention  from ;  we  eaf^rfatn  by  keep- 
i^  the  attention  to  the  present  occu- 
pation ;  all  this  proceeds  by  the  means 
fii  that  pleasure  which  the  object  pro- 
duces, which  in  the  first  case  is  lean 
vivid  than  in  the  second,  and  in  the 
second  case  is  less  durable  than  in  th% 
third. 

Whatever  aswsei  serves  to  kiU  time, 
to  lull  the  faculties,  and  banish  reflecNr 
tion ;  it  may  be  solitary,  sedentary, 
and  lifeless:  whatever  diverts  causes 
mirth,  and  provokes  laughter;  it  will 
be  active^  lively,  and-  tumultuous  : 
whatever  entertains  acts  on  the  senses, 
and  awakens  the  nndeistanding;  it 
must  be  rational,  and  is  moetlv  Bociid. 

The  bare  act  of  walking  and  chang- 
ing plnoB  may  ammas  c£e  tncka  of 
Tft 
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Anose. 


AMUSEMENT* 


Tf 


dhert;  ooMrersatum  enitr* 
itdns. 

We  sit  down  to  a  card  table  to  be 
«mitMd ;  we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pan- 
Uunhne  to  be  diverted ;  we  go  to  a 
tragedj  ta  be  ^nUrUined. 

Chifdieii  are  amused  witb  looking  at 
pictures ;  ignorant  people  are  diverted 
with  shows;  intelli|^t  people  are 
entertained  with  reamng. 

The  dallest  anA  most  vacant  minds 
nay  be  amuted  ;  the  most  volatile  are 
diverted ;  the  most  reflective  are  en- 
teriaived. 

The  emperor  Doraitian  aimued  him- 
self with  ki)]in|  flies.  The  emperor 
Nero  diverted,  himself  with  appearing 
before  his  satgects  in  the  characters 
of  gladiator  and  charioteer.  Socratee 
emUrtmned  himsetf  by  discoorsing 
on' the  day  of  hitf  execution  with  hia 
iriends  on  the  vmnaortaiity  of  the  sooL 

I  jolcfd^j  pa^ped  •  wJiole  aftvniooQ  in  the 
dmreb-jud,  the  etoMen,  and  the  chnidi,  omiM- 
<Nf  mjieir  with  the  tomb-Btoses  and  faucriptioM 
Chat  I  met  wlia  la  th»w  terend  vegfan*  of  th« 

ivaeto  seethe 


by  any  idle  talei  and  thoa  piiiviMfl4 
firom  penetrating  the  designs  of  tfaa 
artful.  Weary  travellm  be^iKiiU  tba 
tedium  of  the  journey  by  lively  ooi^ 
versation. 
In  letter  aget  pieeefrMkbiMre  ttadeveeeT 


vaacet  th«t  peiaed  amidst  m  nanjf  bcoken  and 
nAacted  raja  of  rif^  Addisoh. 

Will.  Hoaeyconab  vai  very  entwiaining^  the 
eCber  ntght  at  the  piajr,  to  a  gentleman  who  aat 
ABMiTlghtliaiid,  while  1  was  a«  hie  left  The 
am  II I   heHeved  WilL  wae  talUi«  to  hfaMeU: 


TO   AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 

AMUSE^  V.  Tomimuj  divert, 
BEGUILE  is  oompoonded  of  be 
and  guiUy  aigpyfying  tooverreach  with 

When  MNiie  denotes  the  occupation 
of  the  amac^  beguile  expresses  an 
eStct  or  ooliaaipience  of  amueement. 

When  amute  and  beguile  express 
any  species  of  deosption,  the  fonner 
indicates  what  is  effected  by  persons, 
and  the  latter  that  which  is  effected 
by  tfaiBOi.  The  first  is  a  fraud  upon 
Iba  understanding;  the  second  is  a 
fraud  upon  thn  memory  and  conscious* 


Mia  m%  amueed  hf  a  flilae  storv ; 
•nr  ansfortunaft  aip  bemuied  by  the 
ihiirmi  of  fina  npincur  fine  seenery. 

lb  aoAr  erii^sadtf  to  be  amuud  is 
mk  vorof  ilaaiBM^i;  to  be  beguiled  ia 
ngiiirfandm  jttiyiLegB.. 

Credtttous  people  aasi  laasify  anwacd 


With  teeming  fainoeence  the  crowd  UgniPA, 
But  made  the  deefwcate  vamea  when  he  smifd. 


■wvawn- 

AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT^ 
DIVERSION,  sport/ RECREA- 
TION, PASTIME. 

AMUSEMENT  signifies  here  thu 
which  serves  to  mrnue ;  (v.  -  Te  tmuae, 
divert). 

ENTERTAINMENT  that  which 
serves  to  entertain;  (7?.  To  amuee), 

DIVERSION  that  which  serves  to 
divert ;  (v;  To  amuse,  divert). 

SPORT  that  which  servee  to  1 ' 
sport, 

RECREATION  that  whicbt 
to  recreate,  from  recreatus,  participle 
of  recreo  or  re  and  creo  to  create  or 
make  alive  again. 

PASTIME  that  which  serves  tux 
pass  time. 

The  fonr  first  of  these  terma  an 
either  applied  to  oljects  which  speci- 
fically serve  the  purposes  of  pleasure^ 
or  to  such  objects  as  may  acadentaiiy 
serve  this  purpose;  the  two  last  terras 
are  employed  only  in  the  latter  sense. 

The  distinction  between  the  thntt 
first  terms  are  very  similar  in  this  aa 
in  the  preceding  case.  Amusement  ia 
a  general  term,  which  comprehends 
litUe.more  than  the  common  idea  of 
pleasure,  whether  small  or  great; 
entertainment  is  a  speciea  of  asfajs- 
ment  which  is  always  more  or  less  of 
an  inteHectnal  nature ;  dsoenhus  and 
sports  are  a  species  of  amusements  mora 
adapted  to  tne  yomig  and  the  active, 
particularly  the  latter :  the  theatre  or 
the  concert  is  ao  entertaimnent  /.  fiurs 
and  public  exhibitions  are  diversions  ; 
games  of  racing  or  cricket,  hunting, 
shooting,  and  the  like,  are  sports, 

Reereation  and paittumvi^  terms  of 
relative  import ;  dM  fi^cmerisof  use  km 
those  who  labcMir;  the  latter  for  those 
who  are  idle.  Afvcraaiten  must  pSM 
take  more  or  less  of  the  nature  at  an 
eimiae»ea^,  but  it  is  aa.  occupation 
which  9^ae9  its  pleasne  to  tha  niaan* 
tion  of  the.  mind  fiaoca  senmraeiectiair 
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ANECDOTES. 


ANECDOTES. 


in  this  manner  gardemin^  xnaj  be  a  re- 
creation  to  one  who  studies ;  company 
is  a  recreation  to  a  man  of  business. 
The  pastime  is  the  amtuement  of  the 
leisure  hour ;  it  may  be  alternately  a 
(hversiorif  a  sporty  or  a  simple  amuse- 
ment,  as  circumstances  require. 

A«  AtlM  gTMoM 

ne  wwd  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  boar: 
We  ciy  for  loerej  to  the  next  amusen^fit* 
The  next  amuiement  mortgage*  oar  fields. 

Yemra* 

The  itage  mfirht  be  nade  a  perpetnal  loarae 
of  the  most  noble  and  uvefto!  enUrtaUt'mentMf 
were  It  amter  proper  regulatloaa.  Abddoii. 

Whea  I  was  some  jean  jrooafer  than  I  am  at 
present,  I  oaed  to  emploj  m>iieirin  a  more  labo- 
lioas  tUpertton^  which  I  learned  from  a  Latfn 
treatise  of  exercises  that  Is  written  with  grnit 
eraditlon  ;  It  h  there  called  the  or.KM«x<«»  W 
Che  Sghtlng  wftit  a  man^  own  shadow. 


With  great  Rspect  to  oonntry  tporU^  I  omj 
iay  this  gentleman  conld  pass  Us  time  agreeaUj, 
If  there  were'  riot  a  fox  or  a  hare  In  his  eoantj. 


Pleaenve  and  rarrecf  i»n  of  one  Mnd  or  other 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and 
bodies  from  toocoastant  attenfton  and  laboar: 
where  tbert€ere  public  dirertiofu  are  tolerated. 
It  (ehoTes  penons  of  distinction,  with  their 
power  and  example,  to  pieslde  oror  them. 


You  microseope  brings  to  sight  shoals  of 
living  creatares4n  a  spoonful  of  rincgar;  but  we, 
who  can  dlstingolsh  them  In  thefr  different  magw 
•Itades,  see  among  them  several  hnge  Levia- 
thans that  terrify  the  little  try  of  animals  about 
ihcm,  and  take  their  jMrtime  as  fai( 


ANATHEMA.    V.   CuTSC. 

ANCEfiTORS,  Vm  Forefathers. 

ANCIENT,   V.   Old. 

ANCIENTLY,  V.  Formerly. 
ANCIENT  TIMES,  V.  Formerly. 

ANECDOTES,   MEMOIRS, 
CHRONICLES,   ANNALS. 

ANECDOTE,  from  the  Greek 
mrtn^Tory  signifies  what  is  communi- 
cated in  a  priyate  w^. 

MEMOIRS,  in  French  memoireSf 
from  the  word  menunyf  signifies  what 
serves  to  help  the  memory. 

CHRONICLE,  in  French  chrani. 
cie,  from  the  Greek  xf*'*t  time,  signi* 
hm  an  aocoont  of  the  tiiaei. 


ANNALS,  from  the  Ph»nch  an- 
Holes,  fit>m  the  Latin  dnntif,  signifie» 
a  detail  of  what  passes  in  the  year. 

All  these  terms  marie  a  species  of, 
narrative  more  or  less  connected,  that- 
may  serve  as  materials  fi>r  a  regular 
history. 

Anecdotes  consist  of  personal  or 
detached  circumstances  of  a  poblic  or 
private  nature,  involvbig  one  sal^ect. 
or  more.  Anecdotes  may  he  either 
moral  or  political,  literary  or  biogra-  " 
phical ;  they  may  serve  as  character^ 
istics  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  par- 
ticular nation  or  age. 

Memoirs  may  include  anecdotes, 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  th.e 
leading  subject  on  which  they  treat  ^i 
memoirs  are  rather  connected  thaa.  . 
complete ;  thejr  are  a  partial  nantitiyek 
resecting  an  uxiividiial»  aad  conpr^ 
hending  matter  of  a  pobiic  or  private 
nature;  they  serve  as  memorials  of 
what  ousht  not  to  he  forgotten,  and 
lay  the  foundation  either  for  a  history 
or  a  life. 

Chronicles  and  annals  are  altogether 
of  a  public  nature ;  and  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  regular  and  genuine  his' 
tory.  Chronicles  register  the  events 
as  they  pass  ;  annals  digest  them  into 
order,  as  thev  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Chronicles  are  minute  aa 
|to  the  exact  point  of  time;  annaU 
only  preserve  a  general  order  within 
the  period  of  a  year. 

Chronicles  detail  the  events  of  small 
as  well  as  larse  communities,  aa'.of 
particular  flistncts  and  cities;  annals 
detail  only  the  events  of  natioosii 
Chronicles  include  domestic  incidents, 
or  such  things  as  concern  individuals. 
The  word  annaky  in  its  proper  sense, 
relates  only  to  such  things  as  afiect  the 
great  body  of  the  pabHc,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  an  improper  senae. 
ChronUUs  may  be  confined  to  simple 
matter  of  fact;  annals  may  enter  iuto 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  events.. 
Anecdotes  reqiiire  point  and  vivacity, 
as  they  seem  rather  to  omkm  than  in- 
struct ;  the  grave  historian  will  always 
use  them  with  caution  %  memoirs  re- 
quire authenticity;,  chronisles  require 
accuracy;  annau  require  clcacDesa of 
narration,  method  in  the  disjwsttioii, 
impartiality  in  the-representation,  with 
ahnost  every  requisite  that  constitutes 
the  true  historian. 
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An€e4i4d€$'Bnd  mmmnn  are  of  more 
BBodera  use;  chronicle*  and  annak 
were  frequent  in  ibrmer  figes;*  they 
were  the  first  historic  monameDts 
which  were  stamped  with  the  impres- 
sion of  the  simple,  finak,  and  rude 
manners  of  early  times.  The  chrom- 
cUs  of  our  present  times  are  princi- 
pally to  be  found  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines ;  the  annals  in  tne  ajf- 
mial  registers  or  retrospects. 

I  «Hide  to  llMM  pnpcn  ia  wUeh  I  Inat  of 
ike  lUeratunB  of  the  Orackc,  nnjlflf  dowH  ms 
histocj  lu  ■  chaia  of  mneodo(e$  fioa  tbe  euUeU 
poets  to  Um  dttth  of  Mtfoaiider.      CvumMMSskHO, 

Vmnr  fba  ■»  notUnf  but  mem^irt  of  hit 
•wn  timet.  Cullbn. 

His  ^e  wu  m>  pJercinf  that,  as  aaclent  cAro- 
fifeleff  wport,  he  coold  blunt  the  weapons  of  bis 
mimkit  oafy  by  looktof  at  titea.  Jobmsor, 

Co«U  yoa  whh  patleMe  taeacr,  or  f  Klate. 
Oayapbl  tlw  tadtoaa  mimuiIv  of  our  fhie, 
Thre«sh««iokatralaorwoes  If  labovldnui. 
The  daj  woaldseonectbaa  the  tale  bydooe. 

DaYOB. 

ANECDOTE,  8TORY. 

ANECDOTE,  v.  Anecdote.     ' 

STORY,  hke  history,  comes  fiom 
the  Greek  imM«  to  relate. 

An  anecdote  has  but  httle  incident, 
and  no  plot;  a  siaiy  may  have  many 
incidents,  vod  an  important  catas- 
trophe annexed  to  it. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  related  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
trifling  nature,  and  others  characte- 
ristic. Siories  are  generally  told  to  young 
people  of  ghosts  and  visions,  which  are 
calculated  to  act  on  their  fears. 

An  anecdote  is  pleasine  and  pretty ; 
a  story  is  frightful  or  melancholy. 

An  anecdote  always  consists  of  some 
matter  of  foct;  a  stoty  is  founded  on 
that  which  is  real.  Anecdotes  are 
Klaied  of  some  distingvished  person ; 
disi^ying  their  character  or  the  cir- 
camstances  of  their  lives.  Stories 
from  life,  however  striking  and  won- 
tieifil,  will  seldom  impress  so  power- 
fully as  those  which  are  drawn  from 
the  world  of  spirits. 

Anecdotes  serve  to  amuse  men, 
stories  to  amose  children. 


Hov  adoirablj  Itapta,    the  bm 

r  thePMaeh  cittka,  was  qaallied  to  sit  la 
a«Mr  aad  ThooydMas*  Oe« 
I  aad  iMato,  maj  he  gatheied  fkoa  aa 
aarrJsfii  pfcaerved  hj  Meoaxn,  who  aflrras  apoa 
Mt  owa  kaowledce  that  La  Fef  ce  aad  Saamar 

*  VMt  Boihwids  «•  Hhtoiio, faitti, 


ciWe  vllh  tis^ 
passages  whieh  he  had  to  rlCe,  Rapia  himself 
beieg  totally  Igaoraat  of  that  laapiage. 

WAatoa. 
This  ffoiy  T  onee  fateadrt  to  ottlt,  as  It  ap- 
pears with  BO  srcat  evMeaer;  aor  tena  I  neS 
with  aay  coallnntloa  hat  ia  a  letter  of  Fu^ 
qahar,  and  he  only  idatea  that  the  faaecal  oC 
Di^dea  was  tamoltaaiy  aad  coaAiMd.  Joaasoa. 

ANGER,   BESENTMENT,  WRATH, 
IRE,   INDIGNATION. 

ANGER,  comes  from  the  Latin 
angor  vexation,  ango  to  vex,  conn 
pounded  of  an  or  ad  against  and  ago 
to  act. 

RESENTMENT,  in  French  res- 
untiment  from  rcsseniiry  is  conv 
pounded  of  reaud^fen^ir,  signifying  to 
feel  again,  over  and  over,  or  for  a  con- 
tinuance. 

WRATH  and  IRE  are  derived 
from  the  same  source,  nameW  nra/A, 
in  Saxon  wrath  and  trc,  in  Latin  ira 
anger,  Greek  (pk  contention,  all  which 
sprmgs  from  the  Hebrew  herah^  or 
cherah  heat  or  anger. 

INDIGNATION,  in  French  inrfi^- 
nation^  in  Latin  indignatio,  from  in- 
dignor  to  think  or  feel  unworthy, 
marks  the  strong  feeling  which  base 
conduct  awakens  in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  any 
one  who  afcts  contrarjr  to  our  incii- 
nations'  or  opinions  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  all  these  terms. 

Resentment  is  less  vivid  than  anger ^ 
and  anger  than  wrath,  ire,  or  indig' 
nation. 

Anger  is  a  sudden  sentiment  of 
displeasure ;  resentment  is  a  continued 
anger;  wrath  is  a  heightened  sen- 
timent of  anger,  which  is  poetically 
expressed  by  the  word  ire. 

Anger  may  be  either  a  selfish  or  a 
disinterested  passion ;  it  may  be  pro- 
voked by  injuries  done  to  ourselves,  or 
injustice  done  to  others.  In  this  lat- 
ter sense  of  strong  displeasure  God 
is  angry  with  sinners,  and  good  men 
may  to  a  certain  degree  be  angry 
with  those  under  their  controul,  who 
act  improperly. 

Resentment  is  a  brooding  sentiment 
altogether  arising  from  a  sense  of 
personal  injury.  It  is  associated  with 
a  (tislike  of  the  offender,  as  much  as 
the  offence,  and  is  diminished  only  by 

chronlqaes,  aaaalei^  akMlras  *^" 
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die  mlKction  of  pluti  in  return.  In  its 
risey  progress,  and  effects,  it  is  alike 
opposed  to  the  Christian  spirit. 

Wratk  and  ire  are  the  sentiment  of 
%  superior  towards  an  inferior,  and 
when  provoked  by  personal  injuries 
Asoorers  itself  by  haughtiness  and  a 
vindictive  temper.  As  a  sentiment 
of  displeasure  wrath  is  unjustifiable 
between  man  and  man;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  may  be  provoked  by  the 
persevering  impenitence  of  sinners. 

The  ire  of  a  heathen  god,  accord- 
ing to  the  gross  views  of  ra^ans,  was 
but  the  wrath  of  man  assoaated  with 
peater  power.  It  was  altogether 
unconnected  with  moral  displeasure. 

Indignation  is  a  sentiment  awak- 
ened by  the  unworthy  and  atrocious 
conduct  of  others;  as  it  is  exempt 
from  personality,  it  is  not  irreconcile- 
aUe  with  the  temper  of  a  Christian. 

A  warmth'  of  constitution  some- 
times gives  rise  to  sallies  of  anger  i 
l)ut  depravity  of  heart  breeds  resent- 
ment: unbending  pride  is  a  great 
source  of  wrath;  but  indignation 
flows  from  a  high  sense  of  honor  and 
virtue. 

MoraUfts  have  diiatd  anger  to  be  •  dMire  of 
isvBB|o  finr  toflM  liyvrjr  onicd*  SiEiuk 

The  tewperattljr  iweiigeftil  hnn  UImn  to 
■  or  tte  cmMB,  SBd  thflfob J  cMmt 
Bwt  iTWinfwIi,  or  toteik 
I  for  the  dMMfoi  thegr  Imto 


FUEY,  ia  French  fitrU^  Latia 
JkroTf  comes  probably  from  fero  to 
carry  away,  because  one  is  carried  or 
homed  by  the  emotions  effury. 

These  words  have  a  progressive  forca 
in  their  signiiication. 

Choler  expresses  something  more 
sudden  and  virulent  than  anger ;  rage 
is  a  vehement  ebullition  of  anger;  and 
fitry  is  an  excess  of  ra^e. 

Anger  may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to 
discover  itself  by  any  outward  symp* 
toms;  choler  is  discoverable  by  torn 
paleness  of  the  visage;  rage  breaks 
forth  into  extravagant  expressions 
and  violent  distortions;  Jury  takes 
away  the  use  of  the  understanding. 

Anger  is  an  infirmity  incident  to 
human  nature;  it  ought,  however,  to  bo 
suppressed  on  all  occasions.  ChpUr 
is  a  malady  too  physical  to  be  always 
corrected  by  reflection;  rogeandyiirir 
are  distempers  of  the  sonl,  which 
nothing  but  religion  and  the  grace  of 
God  can  cure. 


Of 


Tte 

no 


wrett,  to  Greece  the  dbcftil  iprioc 
foei  wmiiBdwr'd,  Heavenlj  Oodden  iio|^ 

Ponb 
prophet  apdke  s  trhm  with  u.  (loomy  ttowu 
OMmaieh  itarted  t\nm  hb  ehlotog  thioDo; 
k  dnlorffil'd  Me  taoeot  thit  boffid  with  in^ 
fhM  hh  9«-Wlb  ftuh'd  the  Ufli«  tob 

Pops. 
b  nraly  not  to  bo  obMrved  withoot  itMg^ 

tbet  men  niaj  be  (bend  of  minds  menn 

to  be  ntbted  with   thb  treotment; 

who  ife  prood  to  obtnlo  the  prhrflegee 


ANGER,  CHOLER,  RAGE,  FURT. 
ANGER,  V.  Anger,  reseniinent, 
CHOLEK,  in  French  colere,  Latin 
cholera,  Greek  .'oXi^a,  comes  from  ;irc^i| 
bile,  because  the  overflowing  of  the 
bile  is  both  the  cause  and  consequence 
q£  choler. 

RAGE,  in  French  rage,  Latin  rar 
hies  madness,  and  ra^to  to  rave  like  a 
madman,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
ragaM  to  tremble  or  shake  with  a  vio- 
lent madness. 


The  MSim  wMeh  Potaider  of  Corinth,  om 
of  the  Mven  enflei of  CSfeeoc^  Mine  n  memo- 
rial pf  hb  knowMio  end  bwetolmee,  «M 
X«^  •(^«t«»«  he  moiier  of  tbj  tfnier.  Joaaeoiu 
Mnut  1  firo  way  to  joei 
8haUlbefr%htedwhenai 

Oppoee  net  mye,  whOe  rofe  b  la  Ita  foro^ 
Bat  gfre  It  wa J  awhile  and  let  R  waate. 

Of  thbUnd  b  the  ./Wy  to  whteh  many  nee 
give  w^  mMag  dMir  —iieli  and  JupuiJbiiat 

ANG£B»  V.  Displeasure^  oMgmr. 
ANGLEj  V.  Comer. 

ANGRT,   PASSIONATE,   HASTY* 

ANGRY  signifies  either  haiiiig 
anger,  or  prone  to  anger, 

PASSIONATE  signifies  prone  ta 
fomon, 

HASTY  signifies  prone  to  exoesaof 
koMle  from  intemperate  feeling. 

Angry  denotes  a  particnlflr  state  oc 
emotion  of  the  mina;  pastunutU  and 
hatty  express  habits  of  the  mind. 

An  angry  man  is  in  a  state  of 
anger;  a  possionofe  or  kasty  man  ia 
habitually  prone  to  be  pamionate  or 
hasty. 

The  angry  has  less  that  is  vehement 
and  impetuous  in  it  than  the  pos- 
tionate;  die  hasty  has  something  less 
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fchement,  but  more  sadden  and 
abnipt  in  it  than  either. 
'  T&  ^Hn  "'^  ^  ^'^  always  easily 
provoked,  nor  ready  to  retaliate ;  bat 
fie  often  retains  his  angtr  unt^  the 
cause  is  removed;  the  j>a»ioiurfe  man 
is  quickly  roosed,  eager  to  repay  the 
offence,  and  speedily  appeased  by  the 
infliction  of  pain  of  which  he  after- 
wards probably  repents ;  the  Aosfy 
man  is  very  soon  offended,  but  not 
ready  to  ofltend  in  return ;  his  iung^ 
sentmkent  spends  itself  in  asgry 
words. 

Itb  (old  bj Prior,  ia  a  pwMfTrieM  the  Date 
of  IHmwC,  tkat  y*  ■effuta  Me4  to  pvt  thoM* 
•dvet  la  bh  way  whoi  he  was  Mvvy,  becaaM  he 
vas  ma  to  vecoaipeaae  then  for  aaj  faidlgai- 
tlM  whieh  he  nade  theia  eaitar.  Joaaioiu 

Thenii  tathe  worid  a  oertala  elMi  ofmortali 
haeva,  and  eeataatfCdlj  kj|«»a,  by  the  oaaw  of 
c^bwHMplf  PI  eaticted 


bj  that  dfatiaetioa  to  be  profohad  oa  etery  tUght 


1%e  Uac,«bo«w  thdr  tqaadnoaa  yet  aaaaof^ 
WHb  Aot^  aider  thai  the  chidb  repro»*d.  Porai 

ANGUISH,  V.  Distress^  anxiety. 
ANGUISH,  V.  Pain. 

ANIMADVERSION,   CRITICISM, 
STRICTURE. 


ANIMADVERSION,  in 
atummdvertio,  from  animtuiverteref 
that  is,  veriere  animum  ad,  signifies 
to  torn  the  mind  to  a  thing. 

CBinCISM,  in  French  critique, 
iMtia  critiau,  Greek  ^pirtxtf,  from 
*ft»m  to  judge,  signifies  by  distinction 
ajodynent  in  literaiy  matters. 

SrmiCTURE,  in  Latin  ttrictura  a 
l^aooe  at  any  thing,  comes  finom 
itringQ  to  tondi  upon  lightly  or  in  few 
.words. 

Ammadveriion  includes  censure  and 
reprof;  eriticiim  implies  scrutiny  and 
jadeement,  whether  for  or  against; 
and  slricfare  comprehends  a  partial 
iBTeatigation  mingled  with  censure. 
^  We  animadcert  on  a  person's  opi- 
nicDs  by  contradicting  or  correcting 
them;  we  eritieiu  a  person's  works 
by  minutely  and  rationally  exposing 
their  in^iertectians  and  beauties;  we 
pass  srrtc<«rei  on  public  measures  by 
^on  them  cursoiily,  tad ccn- 


Animadoenioni  are  too  personal  to 
be  impartial;  consequently  they  are 
seldom  just.  They  are  mostly  resorted 
to  by  those  who  want  to  build  up  one 
system  on  the  nuns  of  another, 

Criticim  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  honourable  departments 
of  literature.  A  critic  ought  justly  to 
weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
authors,  but  of  the  two  his  office  is 
rather  to  blame  than  to  praise.  Much 
less  injui^  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of 
literature  from  the  severity,  than  from 
the  laxity  of  crttictmi. 

Strictures  are  mostly  the  vehicles 
of  party  spleen.  like  most  epheme- 
ral productions  they  are  too  superficial 
to  be  entitled  to  serious  notice. 

TheM  tbloKt  fUl  vader  a  ivrorlaec  7M1  h«i)» 
putly  psiMfld  alreadjr,  aad  th»r«fera  dtawdi 
jour  OMimmiveniitH  fx  the  nssUtlaf  to  mM* 
aaantartatameatMtbatortbcitagv.      SnuB. 

Jwt  erttkUm  donudB  aot  obIj  that  etoy 
bcaatjr  or  MrmUh  be  mlmtoly  pdated  wit  la  its 
diffenat  drsrae  and  kind,  bat  alio  that  tb«  reuon 
aad  foandatioa  of  esceHeadet  aad  flwMa  ba 
aoeaxatelj  aaocftalard.  WAarpa. 

To  the  cad  of  BMMt  playi  1  hai«  addad  ■hoit 
afrfetMre*,  coatalnlag  a  feoeral  oeaaaia  of  ftnMa 
er  pralM  of  exeeUeacgb  Joaaaoii. 

TO  ANIMADVERT,  V.  To  censwe. 

ANIMAL,   BRUTE,  BEAST. 

ANIMAL,  in  French  animal,  Latin 
animal,  from  anima  life,  signifies  the 
thing  having  life. 

^mUTE  is  in  French  brute,  Latin 
hrutus  dull,  Greek  ffa^rv',  Chaldee 
^rot<^,  fix^shness. 

BEAST,  m  French  bite,  Latin  Ces- 
tui changed  from  boitirma,  Greek 
/3.0«iifia  a  beast  of  burden,  and  Bco-tim 
to  feed^  signifies  properiy  the  thing 
that  feeds. 

Animal  is  the  generic,  brute  and 
beast  are  the  specific  terms. 

The  animal  is  the  thing  that  lives 
and  moves.  If  animal  be  considered 
as  thinking,  willine,  reflecting,  and 
acting,  it  is  confined  in  its  si^ncation 
to  the  human  species;  if  it  be  re- 
garded as  limited  in  all  the  Amo- 
tions which  msrk  intelligence  and 
will,  if  it  be  divested  of  speech  and 
reason,  it  belongs  to  the  brute;  \( 
animal  be  considered,  moreover,  as  to 
its-appetites  independent  of  reason,- of 
its  des^iiuitian,  and  consequent  de- 
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ANIMATE. 


ANIMATE. 


pendttiOd  on  its  mental  powers;  it 
6mcesA6  to  the  he^. 

Man  and  hnae  are  aifpoied.  To 
man  an  immortal  soul  is  assigned; 
but  we  are  not  anthorised  by  Scriptnie 
to  eitend  this  dignity  to  the  hrtUet. 
The  brutes  that  perish  is  the  Ordinary 
node  of  distinguishing  that  part  of 
the  animal  creation,  from  tne  sti- 
perior  order  of  terrestrial  beings  who 
are  destined  to  exist  in  a  fiitupe 
worid. 

Men  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  greater 
degradation  than  to  be  divested  Of 
tl^eir  barticiilar  characteristics,  and 
elassed  under  the  general  name  of 
animal,  unless  we  except  that  which 
assigns  to  them  the  epithet  of  brute 
or  l^ast  which,  as  designating  peculiar 
atrocity  of  conduct,  does  not  always 
carry  widi  it  a  reproach  equal  to  the 
Sn&my.  The  perversion  of  the  ra- 
tional faculty  IS  at  all  times  more 
shocking  and  disgraceful  than  the 
absence  of  it  by  nature. 

8<MM  woBld  be  apt  to  lay,  be  Is  a  conjurer; 
for  he  fan  flnind,  ih^t  a  lepoblie  b  not  made 
mp  of  wery  bodj  of  amimalt,  bftt  to  oompoMd 
of  men  cmly  and  aot  of  benea.  Sibcli. 

•pedBiof 

Mem  (o  be 
angela  and 

AODOOII. 

bad'^epoi'd,  «h^ 


beliifi  es  It  weK  in  a  cbaia,  lo 
placed  as  tfae  middle  link 

9TUt69» 

l¥bom  etai  the  lamie  hemtt 

kilTd*. 

I  mangled  llmbi 


abont  tbe  field. 
Dsvon* 


TO  ANIMATE,  INS?IR£,  ENLIYSK, 
CHEER,  EXHILARATE. 

ANIMATE,   in   Latm   animatus, 

ftom  Aiumut themind,  and  anima the 

soul  or  vital  principle,  signifies  in  the 

'  proper  sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the 

moral  sense  to  give  spirit. 

INSPIRE,  in  French  ingpirer, 
Latin  tiupiro,  compounded  of  in  and 
tpiro,  signifies  to  breathe  life  or  spirit 
into  any  one. 

ENLIVEN,  frran  en  or  ni  and 
Iweny  has  the  same  sense. 

CHEER,  in  French  chlre,  Flemish 
ci^re  the  countenance,  Greek  x"?* 
joy,  signifies  the  giving  joy  or  spirit. 

EXfiEf  LARAI%,  in  Latin  eshUar- 
rattUf  participle  of  exhilara^  fitim 
hilarii,  Greek  iAnfac  jnyfsl|  Hebf«w 


dlen  to  tenlt  or  leap  for  joy^ 
to  make  glad. 

Animate  and  impire  ioiply  thecoma 
mnmcation  of  the  vital  or  mental 
spaik-;  enHveny  ektery  waA  es^UaraU, 
Signify  actions  on  die  nund  or  body. 
To  be  animated  in  its  physical  sense 
is  simply  to  receive  die  firet  snuk  of 
animal  life  in  however  small  a  degree; 
for*  there  are  animated  beings  in  the 
world  possessing  the  vital  power  ia 
an  innnite  variety  of  degrees  and 
forms.  To  be  animated  in  the  moral 
sense  is  to  receive  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  sentient  or  thinking  facul- 
ty ;  which  is  equally  varied  in  dunk- 
ing beings.  Animation  therefore 
never  conveys  the  idea  of  receiving 
any  strong  degree  of  eithef  physical  (ft 
inoral  feeling. 

To  inspire,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
presses the  communication  of  a  strong 
moral  sentiment  or  passion.  Henctt 
to  animate  with  courage  is  a  less 
forcible  expression  than  to  inspire 
with  courage.  We  likewise  speak  of 
inspiring  with  emulation  or  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  not  o{ animating  with 
emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowlrage. 

To  en/ivenr' respects  the  nund; 
cheer  relates  to  the  heart;  exhilarate 
regards  the  spirits,  both  animal  and 
mental.  They  all  denote  an  action 
on  the  firame  by  the  communicatioa 
of  pleasurable  emotions. 

The  mind  is  enlivendd  by  contem- 
plating the  scenes  of  nature;  the. 
imagination  is  enUvMtd  by  the  read- 
ing of  poetry ;  tl^  benevolent  heart  is 
cheered  by  witnessing  the  happinpsa 
of  others;  the  s{>irit8  are  exhuarated 
by  the  convivialities  of  social  life. 

Conversation  enlivens  society;  tbe 
conversation  of  a  kind  and  oonsiderete 
fnend  cheers  the  drooping  spirits  in 
the  moments  of  trouble ;  unexpected 
good  news  is  c^pt  to  exhilarate  the 
spirits. 

ThroiiRh  tttMenanesn  eelU 
Whene  learebliiir  MutbeaiM  scarce  can  And  a  wa^, 
Budi  animated  beavet.  TvonaoK. 

Bach   gentle  bieait   with  Uodly  wanath  A* 


intpirtf  aew  tanca,  lethaa  estinaafalied  lovea. 
To  grace  each  tolaeet  wUk  anlfiimnay  wit. 


katloa  npcB  tba  hnabltawik 
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Nor  mtl  lighU  oioBe^  but  rwal  •oud* 

TO  ANIMATE,  V.  To  enoovTage. 

ANIATATION,   LIFE,  VIVACITY, 
'  SPIRIT. 

ANIMATION  and  LlfE  do  not 
difer  either  in  sense  or  ap^cation, 
bat  the  latter  is  more  in  familiar  Vise. 
Jliey  express  either  the  pardcolar  or 
general  state  of  the  mind. 

VIVACITY  and  SPIRIT  express 
only  the  habitual  nature  and  state 
of  the  feelings. 

A  person  of  no  animaiion  is  dirested 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
hisnatqre,  which  is  mind;  a  person 
of  no  vhacity  is  a  dull  companion ;  a 
person  of  no  spirit  is  nofit  to  associatft 
with  others. 

A  person  with  animation  takes  an 
interest  in  every  thing;  a  vivactoui 
man  catches  at  every  thing  that  u 
pleasant  and'  interesting;  a  spirited 
man  enters  mto  plans,  makes  great 
exertions,  and  disregards  difficulties.  ' 

A  speaker  may  address  his  audience 
with  more  or  lees  animation  according 
to  the  dispQsitioii  in  which  he  finds  it. 
A  man  of^  a  vivacious  temper  diffuses 
his  vivacily  into  all  his  words  and 
actions.  A  man  of  spirit  suits  his 
measures  to  the  exigency  of  his  cir- 
cumstanoes. 

no  MtlSiA  ba«e  a  Itawlf  atUmated  wpeeL 


nsvety  4nd  ciratioA  tnm  tby  touch 

TaoauoB  or  tub  powkr  or  nm  mns* 


Hii«<Me/ty  totPCB  to  doinf  all  the  oAeeBoT 
Hh,  vilk  BMritoeMor^yirftiaiid  pKoptMylB  the 
■MMrflTM^rCheiB.  9mBM. 

ANIMOSITY^  V.  Enmilt/. 
ANNALS^  V.  Anecdotes. 

TO  ANKEX^  V.  To  affix. 

ANirOTATIOHSy  V.  NotCS. 

TO   ANNOUNCE,   iE>ROCLAIM, 
PUBLISH. 

ANNOUNCE,  in  Latin  annuneia, 
is  compounded  of  an  or  ad  and  nuncio 
to  tdl  to  any  one. 

PKOCLAIM,  in  Latin  procZomo,  is 
oompomided  of  j»ro  and.  c/amo  to  cry 
befiBN^  or  cry  akNxh 


PUBLISH,  in  Latin  publico,  from 
p^lkui  Aiid/KJjhcJur,  dignifies  to  make 
^bHo'  o»  known  to.  the  people  »t 
laree. 

The  characteristic  sense  of  these 
wotfb  is  the  makfBe  of  a  diing  kno^fi 
V^  ^several  individofds.  " 

A  thing  is  awniannced  to  an  indivi** 
dual  6r  small  community ;  it  is  pro- 
c/atin«fi-to  a  neighboarhood,  andpttft^ 
/aJ^ect  to  the  world. 

We  annownU  an  event  that  is 
expNected  Had  just  at  hand ;  we  pro» 
c^tm  an  event  that  requires  to  b6 
known  b^  att  the  parties  interested; 
we  puhlisk* vrhax  is  supposed  likely 
to  ilitereM  all  who  know  it. 

Annunciations  are  made  verbally, 
or  by  some  well  known  signal;  pro* 
demotions  are  made  verbally,  and 
accompanied  by  some  appointed  sig- 
nal ;  publications  are  ordmanly  ma& 
throagh  the  press,  or  by  oral  oommu- 
iiication  from -one  individoal  to  aii^ 
other. 

The  arrival  of  a  distinguished  pei^ 
son  is  auTUjUneed  by  the  ringing  or  the 
bells ;  the  proclamation  of  peace  by  4 
iMrakl  is  ■  accompanied  with  certaita 
ceremonies  <»lcufaited  to  excite'notiee; 
the  fubkeatiott  ^news  is  the  offioef  of 
the  journalist. 

We  mff  ht  with  as  mach  reason  doubt  whether 
the  ran  wm  bitended  to  enllf^bteii  the  earth,  as 
%heUier  he  who  hes  framed  «fa«  haiwn  nM 

as  a  lav.  BX.UB. 

Bat  wttafMk  heralds!  and pndaim  wy  v^Vy 
Witness  to  eode  ahove,  and  men  heiow.  Pops. 
It  very  oftaa  happens  that  none  am  amin 
todiutrious  in  pukiMiBg  the  htemisbe*  of  an 
eatraocdinary  ffcpatatina,  than  snch  as  lie  opan 
t9  the  same  cansares  In  thdr  «va  character. 


'    TO  AVN6T,  t/.  InconvenierM. 

TO  ANNUL^  V.  To  cboUsk. 

ANSWER,   REPLY,   REJOINDER, 
RESPONSE. 

ANSWER,  in  Saxon  andsmartn 
and  varan,  Qoth.  oaiarit  mudmardy 
German  antwort,  compounded  of  ant 
6r  anti  against^  and  wort  a  word,  sig- 
nifies a  word  used  against  or  in  return 
for  another. 

REPLY  comes  from  the  French 
r€pliquerj  Latin  r^^co  to  unfold,  sig- 
trnying  to  unfdd  or  txdkrfffs  ujkmi  by 
way  61  exphuation. 
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'  REJOIN  is  oompoimded^of  r0  aad 
joJn,  nffafjiog  to  join  or  add  in 
ntom. 

RESPONSE,  in  Latin  retfannu^ 
pwtiGipIe  of  ^eipoflieo»  compounded 
of  re  m  tpondea,  sixties  to  dedan 
or  eve  a  sanction  to  m  return. 

Under  all  these  terms  is  included 
the  idea  of  using  words  in  return  for 
other  words. 

•  An  mourner  is  giTen  to  a  question; 
n  r^h  is  made  to  an^  assertion ;  a 
roomier  is  made  to  a  reply;  a  re- 
$pa»9e  is  made  in  aoooidance  with  the 
words  of  another.  * 

We  atuwer  ather  for  the  purpose 
of  aHirmalifHii  informationy  or  con- 
tradiction; we  always  ftpl^y  or  rc^oifiy 
in  order  to  explain  or  confute;  re- 
^fMniet  are  maoe  by  way  o{  assent  or 
confirmation. 

It  is  unnolite  not  to  aniaTer  when 
we  are  aodressed.  Arguments  ar6 
maintained  by  the  alternate  repUei 
and  r^fulert  of  two  parties;  but 
snch  aiguments  sddom  tend  to  the 
pleasuro  and  improvement  of  society. 
The  r^tpames  in  the  liturgy  are  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  ke^  alive  the 
attention  of  those  who  take  a  part  in 
the  devotion. 

An  anmer  may  be  either  spoken 
or  written;  rq}h  and  render  am 
used  in  personal  discourse  only;  a 
reipoiwe  may  be  said  or  sung. 

Tke  btackbM  wkMlM  ftwi  tto  thony  fcnke, 
Tkti    " 


iiffltyrfyWei«*Uo.''— ^KywiSoagwewtt 
pMirt,  taH  ae  If  jmi««  coMsr  te  promttiv 


BoTber 

B  oCifc*  bU  polkj  oThor  tato 
1 IMT  eyes  Co  the  lU^  of  eipeili^  HIpflM 
m  ttofDiiBd  rmpttta  of  tis  PjMu 


ANSWERABLE,   BESPONSIBLE^ 
ACCOVmABLB,  AMENABLE. 

ANSWERABLE^  fit>m  antwer, 
signifies  ready  or  aUe  to  antwer  ibr. 

RESPONSIBLE,  finom  resjHmdeo 
to  atumer,  has  a  similar  meaning  in 
its  oiiginal. 

ACCOUNTABLE^  from  acemtni, 
sipdfies  able  or  ready  to  gite  an 
mccoutU, 


AMENABLE,  finom  the  Frendi 
0mener  to  lead,  signifies  able  or  ready 
to  be  led. 

We  are  anmerahk  for  a  demand ; 
retponnble  fi^r  a  trust;  acooufUabU 
for  our  proceedings,  and  amewMe  to 
the  laws. 

WheA  a  man's  credit  is  firmly  esta- 
blished he  will  have  occasions  to  b« 
mumerable  for  those  in  less  flourishing 
circumstances.  Every  one  becomes 
reipoiistMe  more  or  less  in  proportion 
to  the  confidence  which  is  reposed  in 
his  judgment  and  integrity.  We  am 
all  accountable  beings  either  to  one 
another,  or  at  least  to  the  great  Judga 
of  all.  When  a  man  sincerely  wishes 
to  do  right,  he  will  have  no  oljectioa 
to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his 
oountrr. 

An  honest  man  will  not  make  him- 
self answerable  fi>r  any  thing  which  it 
is  above  his  ability  to  ralfil ;  a  prudent 
man  will  avoid  a  too  heavy  reipon- 
iibUUy  ;  an  upright  man  never  renises 
to  be  accountable  to  any  who  are 
invested  with  proper  authority;  a 
conscientious  man  makes  hunself 
ametutble  to  the  wise  regulations  of 
society. 

IWt  te  nlfM  nadir  tie  MBnrtloo  of  J«acic» 
•Met  aad  wegaiax,  AUkcd  dMdad  an 


btofknilljuid  Ml 
irtlM9ltf«late««lteB0 


Motftklngi.  SfW7 
terCtebctefiMiror 
todefworlrfBi 
dagvlDUitew 


Ai«  _ 

kb  iwMMB,  •odobmna 
tpect  to  Mb  rmpnutUUtMi 

IkytteteHdof  tte 
tor;  BiCioMaadaHiaie 


•ndtejauv 


W«  taoir  ttet  «a  Me  Ite  M%|Mto  af  m  8«- 
prene  ElfhtooM  8o?crMr,  to  wtea  w  mm 


ANTAGONIST,  V.  Enemg. 


ANTECEDENT,  PBECEDINO, 

FOREGOING,    PREVIOUS,    ANT£- 

RIOR,  PRIOR,  FORMER. 

ANTECEDENT,  m  Latin  ante- 
udens,  that  is  ante  and  eedens  going 
before. 

PRECEDING,  in  iMn  precedent 
gpvoB  before. 

FDREGOING,  literally  going  be- 
£anm 
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Previous^  in  Latm  pr^vhu, 

that  IS  pnr  and  via  making  a  way 
before. 

ANTERIOR  the  companitiTe  of 
the  Latin  ante  before 

PRIOR,  in  latin  j»nor,  oompara^ 
tive  of primut  first. 

FORMER  in  English  the  compar»- 
tiTe  of  first. 

Anteeedenif  precedingy  foregoing, 
prtviouMy  are  employed  ror  what  goes 
or  happens  before;  anterioTy  prior f 
former y  for  what  is,  or  exists  berore. 

*Antecedent  marks  priori^  of  or- 
der,  place,  and  position,  with  this 
pecuhar  drcomstance,  that  it  denotes 
the  relation  of  ioflaence,  dependence^ 
and  connexion  established  between 
two  objects;  ihua,  in  Logic  the 
premises  are  called  the  antecedent, 
and  the' conclusion  the  consequent; 
in  theology  or  politics,  the  anieeedent 
is  any  decree  or  reidution  which 
influences  another  decree  or  action; 
in  mathematics,  it  is  that  term  Crom 
which  any  induction  can  be  drawn  to 
another ;  in  grammar,  the  antecedent 
is  that  ¥rhidi  requires  a  particular 
r^men  from  its  subsequent. 

Antecedent  and  preceding  both 
denote  priority  of  time^  or  the  order 
of  events;  but  the  former  in  a  more 
rague  and  indeterminate  manner  than 
the  latter.  A  preceding  event  is  that 
which  happens  immediately  before' 
the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking; 
whereas  antecedent  may  have  events 
or  circumstances  intervening.  An 
antecedent  pfoposition  may  be  sepa- 
rated firom  its  consequent  by  otner 
]>n)pontions ;  but  a  preceding  propo- 
sition is  closely  followed  by  another. 
In  this  sense  antecedent  is  opposed  to 
potterior'i  preceding  to  iucceeding, 

TW  MJPWiw  ewtvta  riaoe  tiM  Mrtb  of 
ChcM  an  mmUeetleMi  to  the  a^lilBvitli,  or  the 
mtwUwimi  batlctette  wnnlMBtk  obIj 
vkkk  ««  call  tto  jnnteMlliif  ooe. 


Preceding  respects  simply  the  suc- 
eessioo  of  times  and  things;  butpre- 
vkms  denotes  the  succession  of  actions 
and  events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of 
their  ooanexion  with  and  influence 
spoi  eMh  other.  We  speak  of  the 
preceding  dnj,  or  the  preceding  cbnp- 
ter,  merely  as  the  day  or  chapter  that 
goes  before^  but  when  we  spiak  of  a 


previota  engagement  or  a  prenpiout 
rnqoiry,  it  sumMMes  an  enpigHment 
or  inquiry  preparatory  to  something, 
that  is  to  follow.  Freounu  is  o|^x>9ed 
to  subsequent.  Foregoing  is  employ* 
ed  to  mark  the  order  of  things  nar- 
rated or  stated;  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  foregoinf  statement,  the  for^ 
going  objections,  or  the  foregoing 
calculation,  &c  Foregoing  is  op- 
posed to  fi]ilowing. 

Anterior,  prior,  end  former  have 
all  a  relative  seqse,  and  are  used  fi>r 
things  that  are  more  befinre  than 
others. 

Anterior  is  a  technical  tenn  to 
denote  forwardness  of  position,  as  in 
anatomv;  the  anterior  or  forepart  of 
the  skull,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
hind  part;  so  likewise  the  anterior  or 
fore  nont  of  a  building,  in  opposition 
to  the  back  front. 

Frior  is  used  in  the  sense  of  jire- 
vioui  when  speaking  of  oomparativdy 
two  or  more  things,  when  it  imphes 
anticipation.  A  prior  claim  invali* 
dates  the  one  that  is  set  up ;  a  prior 
engagement  prevents  the  miming  of 
any  other  that  is  proposed. 

Former  is  employed  either  with 
regard  to  times,  as  former  times,  in 
contradistinction  to  later  periods,  or 
with  regard  to  propositions,  when  the 
former  or  first  tning  mentioned  is 
opposed  to  the  latter  or  last  thing 
mentioned. 


faitho  aM|y  aadaore 
of  ao  odIlMtloai  of  boohi 


LeMBtiftwi 
■teat,  taj,  tlMt  oa  tha 
TloUaoH  wao  carried  laaaopea 
PetBf^to8t.Maiy)k 


taidiV*  I* 
dnlrfrom  8t. 


Tint  ftoM  tte  Mootela,  jrrtaiMM  to  tiha  ■ 


CoarirtMtly  wttli  i^fnteHng  priodplei  wo 
■aj  daOae  ocigiaal  aad  aatlve  poetry  to  bo  tlw 
la^aafe  of  tha  TMeirt  paaloae,  wipwiaJ  In 


■■he  Thaaqrrii  tbo  tH^fiik 
«pie  poet,  jpHar  to  Hoaier,  aa  aatboritj  ta 


Ftrmtr  fbUIn  paei  awiy  aad  aio  fforfettaa. 

iMMVl 

ikafpeac 


•  UteBoataads  •MaMmr,  ■aHiiJisti  iiifldit.* 
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APOLOGIZE. 

■  .  .  .  f 

Xbere  is  always,  some  *  imperfeo 
tion  supposed  or  real  which  gives  rise 
Vat  an  apology.    With  regard  to  per- 
sons it  presupposes  a  consciousness  of 
ippxc^n«tv«    if  not  of   guilt.     We 
apologize  for  an  error  b^  acknowledg- 
ipg.  ourselves  guilty  of  It.    A  dcfc/pce 
presupposes  a  consciousness  of  inpo- 
oence  more  or  less ;,  we  defend  our- 
selves against  a  charge  by  prqving  ita 
fallacy.    A  justification  is  touudea  on 
the  conviction  nut  uuly  of  entire  innc- 
cence,    but  of  strict   propriety  j   we 
justify  our  conduct  against  any  impu- 
tation by  proving  that  it  was  blame* 
less.    Exculpation  rests  on  the  con- 
viction of  innocence  with  regjard   to 
tjlie  fact;  we  exculpate  ourselves  from 
fdl  blame  by.pi^vins  that  we  (ook  no 
part  in  the  transaction.     Excuse  and 
pUa  are  not  grounded  on  any  idea  of 
^mocence ;  they  are  ^ther  appeals  for 
favour  resting  on  some  collateral  cir- 
/cuipstance  w-pich  serves  to  extenuate. 
^  plea  is  frequently  an  idle  or  ui^ 
founded  excuse  f  a  nrivolous  attempt 
to  lessen  displeasure ;  we  excuse  our- 
selves for  a  neglect  bv  alled^ing  indis- 
position ;  we  plead  tor  forgiveness  by 
solicitation  and  entreaty. 

An  apology  mostly  respects  the 
conduct  of  individuals  with  regard  to 
each  other  as  equals,  it  is  a  voluntary 
act  springing  out  of  a  regard  to  de- 
corum, or  the  good  opinion  of  others. 
To  avoid  misunderstandings  j;t  is  ne- 
.cessary  to  apologize  for  any  omis- 
sion that  wears  the  appearance  of 
n^lecL 

A  defence  respects  matters  of  lugber 
importance ;  the  violation  of  laws  or 
puolic  morals;  judicial  questions  de- 
cided in  a  court,  or  matters  of  opinion 
wliich  are  offered  to  the  decision  of 
the  public.  No  one  defends  himself, 
but  he  whose  conduct  or  opinions  are 
called  in  question. 

A  justification  is  applicable  to  all 
moral  cases  in  common  life,  whetliev 
of  a  serious  nature  or  otherwise.  I| 
is  the  act  of  individuals  towards  eaci^ 
other    according    to    their   differenl 


ANTERIOR^  V.  Antecedent. 

TO  ANTICIPATE,  V.  To  prevent, 
anticipate. 

ANTIPATHY,  V.  Aversion* ' 

ANTIQUATED,  V.  Old. 
ANTIQUE,  V.  Old.  • 

ANXIETY,  V.  Distress,  anxiety. 
ANXIETY,  V.  Care,  solitude. 
ANY,  V.  Some. 

APARTMENTS,  V.  J^gingS. 

APATHY,  V.  Indifference; 
TO  APE,  V.  To  imitate,  mimick. 
APERTURE,  V.  Opening. 
•   APHORISM,  V.  Axiom. 

TO  APOLOGIZE,  DEFEND, 
JUSTIFY,  EXCULPATE,  EXCUSE, 
PLEAD. 
APOLOGIZE,  fixwQ  the  French 
apologj€y  Greek  •ToXfi>i  ,  and  c^w  'o- 
^o,cut(,  <^mpounded  of  avo  from  or 
away,  and  >^y»  to  speak,  signifies  to 
do  aw^  by  speaking. 

DEFEND,  in  French  defendre, 
Latin  def^msus^  paxticiple  of  defendo, 
is  compounded  of  de  and  /endo,  sig- 
nifyinffjo  keep  or  ward  off. 

JUSTIFY,  m  Ireachjustijier,  Latip 
justifico,  is  compounded  of  justfu  and 
'   jocso,  sig^fying  to  do  justice,  or  to 
pot  rifl^t. 

EXCULPATE,  in  Latin  ejrctt/iiahff, 
participle  of  exeutfOy  compounded  of 
tx  and  culpOy  sigmfies  to  get  out  of  a 
&alt. 

.  .EXCUSE,  in  French  Cdrct»^r„  Latin 
excusOf  compounded  of  ex  and  cotaa, 
sipiifies  to  get  oat  of  any  cause  or 

PLEAD,  in  French  ptaidery  may 
either  come  from  placUum  or  plo" 
eendumy  or  be  contracted  from  appel- 
latum. 


*  AocordfogtotlMvalgvacceptetioaortbf  terB,«hbtepeifMirab  alwa|Bpnnna<(obe  nd 
f  ■  the  tUnf  for  which  we  apotogtae;  but  the  Bkhop  ef  Uui4aM  AM  «bC  pte  the t«na  In  thfai  Hoe^  wM 
he  wrote  hb  **  Ap^gy  f«r  the BiUe ;*  by  which,  bearioc  in  aaii4  Ow  oriKliial  mevHacor  the  woril 
he  wiihi^  to  tepljr  an  nttcmpt  to  do  nwny  the  nlleil^ed  lupc^fectioDf  of  the  Bible^  or  to  do  nwa>-  t£ 
eiloectiooB  made  to  It.  Whether  the  tanned  Prelate  might  net  have  nsed  a  leei  cInKicnl,  but  m^ 
IntelUcfblBexpieMbB  te  enchnwoikli  a  fnotfoa  whkfe  hsppOj  ftr  wtifiiMd  It  ta  not  nccestwy  bo« 
«o^     - 
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No  on^  ean  demand  a  /«•> 
ii/icaUon  froni  aDOther  without  a  Buf> 
waeat  audiority,  and  no  one  will  aU 
tempt  to  juMtify  bimsdf  to  aootber 
whose  authority  he  does  not  acknow- 
ledge. Men  justify  themselTes  either 
on  principles  of  honour^  or  from  the 
lew  creditable  motive  of  concealing 
their  imperfections  from  the  observa- 
pan  and  censure  of  others. 

An  ejfculpation  is  the  act  of  an 
ia&rior,  it  respects  the  violations  of 
iduJty  towards  tne  superior;  it  is  dic- 
twtii  by  neoessitvv  and  sekiom  the 
offspring  of  any  nigher  motive  than 
the  desire  to  screen  one's  self  from 
panifihment. 

Etcu^^ion  regards  offences  only 
of  commission;  exaue  is  employed 
^r  those  of  omission  as  well  as  oon^ 
mission.  We  exctue  ourselves  oftener 
for  what  we  have  not  done^  than  for 
what  we  have  done.  It  is  the  act  of 
persons  in  all  stations^  and  arises 
mm  varioos  motives  dishonourable 
or  otherwise.  A  person  may  often 
have  substantial  reasons  to  excuse 
biaiself  fiiun  doing  a  thing,  or  for  not 
having  done  it 

An  excuse  ma^  likewise  sometimes 
be  the  refuge  of  idleness  and  selfish*- 

To  plead  is  properly  a  judicial  act ; 
and  extended  m  its  sense  to  the  ordi- 
nary ooncems  of  life.  It  is  mostly 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
rather  than  ourselves. 

Excuse  and  plea,  which  are  mostly 
employed  in  an  un&vourable  sense, 
are  to  apology^  drfence^  and  exculpa- 
ticnf  as  the  means  to  an  end. 

An  apology  1%  lame  when,  instead  of 
an  honest  confession  of  an  uninteiv- 
tional  error,  an  idle  attempt  is  made 
at  justification.  A  defence  is  poor 
when  it  does  not  oontam  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  charge.  A  justification 
is  nugatory  when  it  applies  to  conduct 
altogether  wrong.  An  excuse  or  a 
plea  is  frivolous  or  idle,  which  turns 
upon  some  felsehood,  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  irrelevant  point, 

Tnere  are  some  men  who  are  con- 
tented to  be  the  apologists  for  the 
vioee  of  others.  No  man  should  hold 
precepto  secretly  which  he  isnot  pre<- 
fsnato  dtffnd  openly.  It  is  a  habit 
irith  aoiae  people  contracted  in  early 
^^  jutting  tbeotfalvee  on  every 


ooeaaioii,  from  a  reloctaiice  which 
they  feel  to  acknowledge  themselves 
in  an  error.  When  several  are  in- 
volved in  a  general  charge  each  seeks 
to  exculpate  himself.  A  plea  of  in- 
capacity is  often  set  un  to  excuse 
remissness,  which  is  in  met  but  the 
refiige  of  idleness  and  indolence.  It 
is  the  boast  of  En^ishmen  that,  in 
their  courts  of  iudicatnre,  the  poor 
man's  plea  will  be  heard  with  as 
much  attention  as  that  of  his  rich 
Belabour. 

Bat  frr  thb  practiee  (detnetion)  hawaw 
vite,  MOM  hare  dtrad  to  ap^logtu  by  coateadlHf 
€tnt  the  report  bj  vbkli  thtytaiwad  u  UtMt 


AttMka  b9cm«ln)qrtM,tt 
Md  geotle  tplriC  will  feel  vkrt 
fiKte,  and  wUI  drfemd  ud  rcHot 
allovi  Un. 

Wlntever  prlTsCe  vievf  ud 
No  Moae  oaa^mt^  so  black 


A  good  ehlM  will  Dot  aeek  toeweuijMt*  tawlf 
at  the  espenee  of  tte  wMt  MVMad  4 


The  ttraactb  of  the  paakmt  will  nofer  he 

aooepted  as  an  etocute  fbr  complyliig  with  theni. 

ancTATOft. 

PoTWty  OB  thiBoceailoa  jileuub  her  caoao  ntj 
notably,  and  representf  to  her  old  landlord  that 
should  she  be  driTen  oot  of  the  conntrj,  all  their 
trades,  aits,  and  sdenoes  woold  be  drives  o«t 


APOTHEGM,  V.  Axkm» 
TO  APPAL,  V.  To  dUmajf. 

APPAREL,   ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

APPAREL,  in  French  appareii, 
hke  the  word  apparatus,  comes  from 
the  Latin  apparatus  or  adpartus,  t\g- 
mfying  the  thing  fitted  or  adapted  for 
another. 

ATTIRE,  compounded  of  at  or  ad 
and  tire,  in  Frencn  tirer,  Latin  traho 
to  draw,  signifies  the  thing  drawn  or 
put  on. 

ARRAY  is  compounded  of  ar  or 
ad  and  ray  or  row,  signifying  the  state 
of  being  in  a  row,  or  being  in  order* 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to 
dress  or  extoior  decoration. 

Apparel  is  the  dress  of  every  one ; 
attire  is  the  dress  of  the  great;  arrwy 
is  the  dress  of  particular  persons  on 
particttlar  occasions. 

It  is  the  first  object  of  eirery  man 
to  provide  hnnself  with  apparel  imt* 
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APPARENT. 


APPARENT- 


able  to  his  station;  but  the  desire  of 
shining  forth  in  gaudy  attire  is  the 
|>roperty  of  little  minds.  On  festii^ 
ancl  solemn  occasions,  it  may  be  pro- 
per for  those  who  are  to  be  conspi- 
cuous to  set  themselves  out  with  a 
comely  array. 

Afpartl  and  attire  respect  the 
quahty  and  fashion  of  the  thing;  but 
'arratf  has  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the  things  with  their  neatness  and 
decorum. 

Apparel  may  be  costlTy  or  mean 
attire  nutv  be  gav  or  shabby;  but 
arrtA/  will  never  be  otherwise  than 
neat  or  comely. 

H  b  nrach,  Itet  Ihb  dcpnwd  cMton  of  pitot- 
|B«  th0  fkce  ahovM  lo  lonr  «Mfe  the  ymA 
l»«m,  both  of  tke  ckvrch  and  itatf,  vMch  have 
kMB  TCfy  Mfere  acaloit  Isxwy  fa  appurtL 


A  fobe  of  time,  itiff  wllb  goldn  wire, 
Aa  vpper  Twt,  Mce  Hdea^  rieh  mMre* 

Drtsbv. 

She  iem*il  s  Thgta  of  the  Sputea  bleed. 

With  M«h  wrrttjf  Harpaljce  bcatrode 

Per  ThraciM  coaner.  Danoi. 


APPARENT,  VISIBLE,    CLEAR, 

PMIN,   OBVIOUS,   EVIDENT, 

MANIFEST. 

APPARENT,  in  Latin  apparetu^ 
participle  of  appareo  to  appear,  sig- 
nifies tne  quality  of  appearins;. 

VISIBLE,  in  Latm  vidbtlis,  from 
vitttf,  partidple  of  vtdeo  to  see,  sig- 
nifies capable  of  being  seen. 

CLEAR,  in  French  clairf  German, 
Swedish,  &c.  klar,  Latin  clarut,  Gtetk 
y)ia0O9f9  comes  from  yXttvca-to  to  shine. 

PLAIN,  in  Latin  planus  even,  sig- 
nifies what  is  so  smooth  and  unenr 
cumbered  that  it  can  be  seen. 

OBVIOUS,  in  Latin  ohvius,  com- 
pounded of  ob  and  via,  signifies  the 
quality  of  .lying  in  one's  way,  or 
before  one's  eyes. 

EVIDENT,  in  French  evident, 
Latin  evident,  finom  video,  Greek  uit^, 
Hebrew  ido  to  know,  signifies  as  good 
as  certain  or  known. 

MANIFEST,  in  French  iwnj/erfe, 
Latin  manifegtui,  compounded  of 
and/esftM,  participle  of /<:n(^ 


to  fidl  in,  si^fies  tne  Quality  of  being 

hat  it  can  be  laid  ' 
the  hand, 


so  near  that  it  can 


I  hold  Of  by 
These  words  agree  in   eiprossing 


VBiioiis  degrees  of  ngik;  but  wihU 
is  the  only  one  used  porelv  in  a  pBy* 
sical  sense;  Apparent,  clear,  plain, 
and  ebvicm,  are  used  physically  and 
morally;  evident  and  manifett  solely 
in  a  moral  acceptation. 

That  which  is  simply  an  olject  of 
sight  is  vitible;  that  of  which  we  see 
only  the  surftice  is  apparent.  The 
stars  themselves  are  vitible  to  us ;  but 
dieir  size  is  apparent.  The  rest  of 
these  terms  denote  not  only  what  is  to 
be  seen,  but  what  is  easily  to  be  seen. 
Iliey  are  all  aoplied  as  epithets  to 
objects  of  mental  discernment. 

What  is  apparent  appears  but  im- 
perfectly to  view;  it  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  real.  Wfiat  is  clear  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  its  bearings ;  it  is  opposed 
to  that  which  is  ol»cure.  Wh^  i* 
plain  is  seen  by  a  plain  undei%tand- 
mg ;  it  reauires  no  deep  reflection  nor 
severe  study ;  it  is  opposed  to  what  is 
intricate.  What  is  obviaiu  presents 
itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  eveiy 
one ;  it  is  seen  at  the  first  glance  and 
is  opposed  to  that  which  b  abstruse. 
What  is  evident  is  seen  forcibly,  and 
leaves  no  hesitatibn  on  the  mind ;  it 
is  opposed  to  that  which  is  dubious. 
Manifett  b  a  greater  degree  pf  the 
evident;  it  strikes  on  the  understand- 
ing-snd  fi>rces  conviction;  it  is  op- 
posed to  that  which  is  dark. 

A  contradiction  may  be  apparent ; 
on  closer  observation  it  may  be  ibund 
not  to  be  one.  A  case  is  clear,  it  is 
decided  on  immediately.  A  truth  is 
plain ;  it  is  involved  in  no  perplexity  ; 
it  b  not  multifarious  in  its  bearings. 
A  falsehood  is  plain  ,■  it  admits  of  no 

Suestion.  A  reason  is  obvious;  it 
ows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 
A  proof  is  evident ;  it  re<]uires  no 
discussion,  there  is  nothing  m  it  that 
clashes  or  contradicts;  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  person  is  evident  when 
every  thing  serves  to  strengthen  the 
condlusion ;  a  contradiction  or  absur- 
dity is  manifest,  which  is  felt  by  all  as 
soon  as  it  is  perceived. 

Tbe  boilnffs  men  arp  chidfy  wvnnuA  %m, 
dip  DOf  only  rive  a  certain  caat  or  tun  to  tlwlr 
inlada,  but  !•  ferjr  mfptwmt  in  their  ovtward 
bdHiTlov.  r 

Tto  viMNe  aad  praHetare  Ibrbralcat 
A  aiaedar  paitioa«  ud  A I 

It  li  ptatrn  Oat  o«r 'aMIl  In  Uterttan  la  owtat 
to  tis  toovlfldVB  ar  OaadK  Md  LnU%  vMcIi 
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APPEASE. 


» 


picrlbed  oaly  to  a  fdlglou  legaid.       BiBSunr. 

li  It  •tolMW  to  NBuk  that  we  fUli 
hevtilj  nnlea  canted  to  It  bj  iMltaation. 

Gbots. 

It  It  evUtnt  Ihtt  flUM,  oontidered  mmlj  u 
the  ImBOffttHtjora  naaie,  it  not  len.lflgeljto  be 
the  mrart  ef  tad  Mttat  tku  of  good. 


to  thehatou  iMikU  ttan  k 

num^/ktt  and  atilkliif  coa- 
trariecy  betweai  tto  life  of  aa  aathor  tad  hit 


diraetly 
acoadactor, 

Her 
htrofjMcC 


B  toflit  aiMnlig  «lr  mat 

to  cmr  without  oKpeeilaff 

PAaasu* 

iteadyaad 


APPARITION,  Vs  Fision* 

TO    APPEAR,  V.    To  look.  Up- 

pear. 

TO  APPEAR,  V.  To  seem. 

APPEARANCE,   AIR,   ASPECT. 

APPEARANCE  sigoifies  the  thing 
that  appean, 

AIKy  V.  Air,  manner. 

ASPECT,  in  Ladn  aspectuSf  from 
atpicio  to  look  upon,  signifies  the  thin^ 
that  is  looked  upon  or  seen. 

Appearance  is  the  generic,  the  rest 
speanc  terms.  The  whole  external 
form,  figure,  or  colours,  whatever  is 
visible  to  the  eye,  is  its  appearance  ; 
air  is  a  particular  appearance  of  any 
object  as  fiur  as  it  is  mdicative  of  its 
quality  or  condition,  an  air  of  wretched- 
ness or  poverty ;  aspect  is  the  partial 
appearance  of  a  body  as  it  presents 
one  of  its  sides  to  view ;  a  gloomy 
or  cheerful  aspect. 

It  is  not  safe  to  judge  of  any  person 
or  thing  altogether  by  appearancet. 
The  appearance  and  reality  are  often 
at  variance.  The  appearance  of  the 
sun  is  that  of  a  moving  body,  but 
astronomers  have  satis&ctorily  proved 
that  it  has  no  motion  round  the  earth. 
There  are  particular  towns,  habita- 
tions, or  rooms  which  have  always  an 
air  of  comfort,  or  the  contrary.  This 
is  a  sort  of  appearance  the  most  to  be 
ndied  on.  Politicians  of.  a  certain 
stainp  are  always  busy  in  judging  for 
tibe  future  from  the  atped  of  affairs ; 
but  tMr  predictions,  like  those  of  as- 
tnrfcigers  who  judge  from  the  aspect  of 
the  beaveds,  turn  out  to  the  discredit 
of  the  prophet. 


APPEARANCE,  V.    SkoW,   OUi» 

side. 

APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  gUIET, 
STILL. 

APPEASE,  V.  To  allay. 

CALM,  in  French  caUner,  from 
ahmu  bright,  signifies  to  make  bright. 

PACIFY,  in  Latin  paeifieo,  com- 
pounded of  pax  and  jfacio,  signifies 
to  make  peace  orpeaceable. 

QUIET,  in  French  quiet,  Latin 
guietta,  from  quiet  rest,  signifies  to 
put  to  rest. 

STILL  signifies  to  make  etill. 

*To  appease  is  to  put  an  end  to  a 
violent  motion  ;  to  calm  is  to  prodOca 
a  great  tranquillity,  f  The  wind  is 
appeased  ;  the  sea  is  calmed. 

With  regard  to  persons  it  is  neces- 
sary to  appeau  those  who  .are  in  tran- 
sports of  passion,  and  to  eabn  those 
who  are  m  trouble,  anxiety,  or  9Jpipr^ 
hension. 

Appease  respects  ipatters  of  force 
or  violence,  calm  those  of  inquietude 
and  distress.  One  is  appealed  by  a 
submissive  behaviour,  and  calmed  by 
the  removal  of  danger. 

P,acify  corresponds  to  appeatCy  and 
quiet  to  calm.  In  sense  they  are  the 
same,  bat  in  applicadon  they  differ. 
Appease  and  calm  are  used  only  in 
reference  to  objects  of  importance; 
pacify  and  qtUet  to  those  of  a  more 
famihar  nature. 

The  uneasy  humours  of  a  child  are 
pacified,  or  its  groundless  fbars  are 
quieted. 

Still  is  a  loftier  expression  than  any 
of  the  former  term^;  servins  mostly 
fi)r  the  grave  or  poetic  style.  It  is 
an  dnomatopeia  for  restrahimgor  put- 
tinjg  to  silence  th^t  which  is  noisy  and 
boisterous, 

A  loftj  cKyhy  my  hand  k  nVd, 
FjigminoB  paaMPd,  aad  aqr  tad  appemei. 
Da 


'  TMeTfe^t  ^Toapfeati^  ta 
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APFOINT. 


APPOINT- 


t7nelo«d  the  inii,  etarts  dowatte  ivMac  ««, 
And  flop  the  floodi  of  hMtvea.  BsAimoiiT. 


v. 


jVawi^, 


APPELLATION, 

appellation. 
TO  APPLAUD,  v.  To  prawe, 

APPLAUSE,   ACCLAMATION. 

'  APPLAUSE,  from  the  Latin  op- 
plaudo,  signifies  literally  to  clap  or 
stamp  the  feet  to  a  thing. 

ACCLAMATION  from  acckano, 
M^fies  a  crying  out  to  a  thiog. 

ITiese  terms  express  a  public  de- 
jnonstratioQ ;  the  rormer  by  means  of 
a  noise  with  the  hands  or  feet;  the 
Utter  by  means  of  shouts  and  cries : 
the  former  is  a  strong  testimony  of 
approbation;  the  latter  a  pledge  *  of 
support  or  token  of  respect. 

Ab  actor  looks  for  appl^^;  a 
ipenker  looks  for  acclamatum. 

What  a  man  does  calls  forth  for 
applause^  but  the  person  himself  is 
jBostly  rsoeiYed  with  acciamatwiu. 
At  the  hustings  popular  speeches  meet 
^th  appUmt^  and  favourite  members 
jum  greeted  with  loud  acclamalianz, 

Amidrt  the  iMd  appUuue§  of  the  tbora 
Mjm  ovtilijpf *d  tbtifft  Md  t^nag  beToffp. 


When  tbb  illaitrloM  pcnon  (Uie  Dohe  of 
^•rlbrO  toocbed  on  the  sbovp,  he  wn  received 
¥jrtbeA»iamaCiotwdrtbepeopte.         Smut. 

■    APPLICATION,  V.  Alieniion. 

TO  APPLY,  V.  To  addicts 
.    TO  APPLY,  t;.  To  address* 

TO  APPOINT,  V.  To  conslUule. 

TO  APPOINT,  V.  To  allot. 


TO  APPOINT,  ORDER,   PRE- 
SCRIBE,  ORDAIN. 

APPOINT, ».  To  flZtee. 

ORDER,  in  French  ardre^  Latin 
'erditio  to  arrange,  disipose,  crdo  order, 
Greek  •ix'<:  a  row  ot  trees,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  order. 

PRESCRIBE,  in  Latin  pre$eribo, 
*M*pounded  of  pre  bejfore,  and  $cribo 
to  write,  signifies  to  draw  a  line  for  a 
person. 


ORDAJN  is  a  nnatioa  of  onf^r. 
To  appoint  is  either  the  act  of  an 
equal  or  superior.  We  appoint  a 
meeting  with  any  one  at  a  given  time 
and  place.  A  King  appoinii  his  mi"> 
nisters. 

To  order  is  the  act  of  one  invested 
with  a  partial  authority.  A  customer 
orden  a  commodity  from  his  trades* 
men.  A  master  gives  his  orden  to 
his  servant. 

To  prescribe  is  the  act  of  one 
who  is  superior  b^  virtue  of  his  know- 
ledge. A  physician  prescribes  to  his 
patient. 

To  ordain  is  an  act  emanating  from 
the  highest  authority.  Kin^  •  and 
councils  ordaim ;  but  their  ordinancee 
must  be  conformable  to  what  is  or^ 
dained  by  the  Divine  Bein^. 

Appointments  are  made  tor  the  oon- 
renience  of  individuals  or  oommuni-* 
ties ;  but  they  may  be  altered  or  an- 
nulled at  the  pleasure  of  the  contract^ 
ing  parties. 

Orders  are  dictated  by  the  superior 
only,  but  they  presuppose  a  discreti- 
onary obligation  ou  tiie  part  of  the 
individual  to  whom  the^  are  given.  ' 

Frescriptioiu  are  binding  on  none 
but  such  as  voluntarily  admit  their 
authority;  but  ordinances  leave  no 
choice  to  those  on  whom  they  are  im- 
posed to  accept  or  reject  them.  The 
ordinances  of  man  are  not  less  binding 
than  those  of  God,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  expressly  contradict  the  divine 
law. 

Appointments  are  kept,  orders  exe- 
cuted or  obeyed,  prescriptions  follow- 
ed, ordinances  submitted  to. 

It  is  a  point  of  politeness  or  honour, 
if  not  ot  direct  moral  obligation,  to 
keep  the  appointments  which  we  have 
made.  Interest^ill  lead  men  to  exe* 
cute  the  orders  which  they  receive  in 
the  course  of  business,  duty  obliges 
them  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  supe- 
riors. It  is  anice  matterto  nrttcrt^e 
to  another  without  hurdng  his  pride, 
lliis  principle  leads  men  often  to  re- 
gard the  counsels  of  th^ir  best  friends 
as  prescriptions.  ^  ^ 

With  cnildren  it  is  an  unquestioD* 
able  duty  to  follow  the  prescriptions 
of  those  whose  age,  station,  or  expe- 
rience, authorise  tiiem  to  preMft^ 
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God  Has  ordained  all  things  for  our 
gpod ;  it  rests  with  ourselves  to  sul>- 
mit  to  his  ordinaticei  and  be  happy. 

Msgeitlc  montte 
Soe  o«t  with  Mm  to  XMrmppointed  race.  DKTXnib 

The  whole  ooune  of  tbh^  It  so  vrdertA,  tbst 
we  neit&er  bjr  aa  trrcpilar  and  pradpitate  eda- 
catlon  become  men  too  soon;  nor  by  a  fond  aad 
tdfllof  Indnlgeaee  be  luffered  to  eontfaae  ckll- 
dren  for  e?  er.  Blaik. 

Sir  Francfa  Baeoo,  in  hto  Enay  npon  Health, 
kas  HOC  thontfat  tt  Improper  to  ^rmcHbe  to  hii  i 
v«ader  a  poem  or  a  pfMpecl,  where  he  parti- 
ciUartjr  diMoadn  him  tinn  kaoUj  and  Robtle 
ditquiBitlont.  ^  AoDnoR. 

It  was  peihapt  ordained  hj  providence  to 
binder  ns  ftom  tyrannizing  over  one  anotber, 
that  no  Indhidnal  ahewld  be  of  sneh  importance 
aito  eenar  bjr  hb  ratiicaMnI  or  death  mny  cboMn 
ia  the  world.  Jobmoh. 

TO  APPORTION,  V.   To  attoL 

TO  APPRAISE,    OR    APPRECIATE, 
ESTIMATE,   ESTEEM. 

APPRAISE,  APPRKCTATE,  froni 
ajfprecio  and  appreciatuty  participle  of 
apprecio,  compomtded  of  op  or  ad  and 
precio  ovprkium  a  price^  signifies  to 
set  aprice  or  value  on  a  thing. 

ESTIMATE  comes  from  crfwkrftt^ 
partaciple  oTestimo  to  value. 

To  ESTEtM  is  a  variation  o^  esti- 
mate. 

Appraise  and  appreciate  are  used 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  for  setting 
a  value  on  any  thing  according  to  re- 
lative circumstances ;  but  the  one  is 
nsed  in  the  proper,  and  the  other  in 
the  figurative  sense.  A  sworn  ap- 
praiser  appraises  goods  acording  to 
the  condition  of  the  article,  and  its 
saleable  property.  The  characters  of 
men  are  appreciated  by  others  when 
their  good  and  ba^l  qualities  are  justly 
pot  in  a  balance. 

To  estimate  a  thing  is  to  |et  the 
sum  of  its  value  by  calculation ;  to 
esteem  any  thing  is  to  judge  its 
actual  and  intrinsic  value. 

Estimate  is  used  either  in  a  proper 
or  a  figurative  acceptation;  esteem 
*<nily  in  a  moral  sense.  The  expense  of 
an  undertaking,  losses  by  fire,  gains 
by  trade,  are  estimated  at  a  certain 
suin ;  the  estimate  may  be  too  high  or 
too  low.  The  moral*  worth  of  men  is 
often  estimated  above  or  below  the 
reality  according  to  the  particular  bias 
of  the  estimater.  But  there  are  in- 
di^duals  of  such  an  unqueitidnable 


worth  that  thfey  need  only  be  known 
iti  order  to  be  esteemed. 

To  the  finlihing  of  Us  eonrte,  let  eterj  onh 
dlreetfab  eye;  and  IK  Mm  now  appreciate  lUh 
uconlfaif  to  the  valae  tt  wiU  he  foond  to  have 
when  ranuned  up  at  Ihe  clow. 


The  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  Grcehi,  ho# 
highly  foever  It  may  have  been  etHmated  in  an- 
cient times  ««8  in  proportion  to  the  lo^  con- 
dition of  their  marine.  RoBsitnov*  * 

If  a  lawyct  were  to  be  esteemed  only  at  he 
vnn  hit  parte  In  contending  for  justice,  and 
wen  immediately  deeplcable  whea  he  appeared 
in  a  canto  which  he  eonid  not  bnt  know  wa«  aa 
v^ait  one»  bow  honooimble  would  hn  cbaraeter 


TO  APPREHEND,   FEAR,   DREAD. 

APPREHEND,  in  French  appre- 
hender,  Latin  apprehendo,  compound->> 
ed  of  ap  and  prehendo  to  lay  hold  of; 
in  a  moral  sense  it  signifies  to  s^ze 
with  the  understanding. 

FEAR  comes  in  all  probability 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latinpavor 
and  vereor,  firom  the  Greek  ^rm  to 
feel  a  sfanddering. 

DREAD,  in  Latin  territo^  comes 
from  the  Greek  t-a'Acrro  totrooble,  sig- 
nifying to  fear  with  exceeding  trouble. 

Ili^se  words  rise  progressively  in 
their  import,  theymavk  a  sentiment 
of  pain  at  the  prospect  of  evil;  btit 
the  sentiment  of  apprehension  is  sim- 
ply that  of  uneasiness ;  that  of  fear  b 
anxiety ;  that  of  dread  is  wretchedness. 

We  opprcAencI  an  unpleasant  occur* 
rence ;  >we  fear  a  mlsfortnne ;  we 
dread  a  calamity.  What  is  possible  ts 
apprehended;  what  is  probable  is 
feared  ;  Ae  symptom  or  prognostic  of 
an  evil  is  dreaded  as  if  tne  evil  itself 
were  present.  Apprehend  respects 
things  only ;  fear  and  dread  relate  to 
persons  as  well  as  things,  ^fefear  the 
person  who  has  the  power  of  ixiflicting 
pain  or  disgrace ;  we  dread  him  who 
has  no  less  the  will  than  the  power. 

Fear  is  a  salutary  sentiment  in 
society,  it  binds  men  together  in  thttr 
several  relations  and  dependencies, 
and  affords  the  fullest  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  benevolent  feelings ;  It 
is  the  sentiment  of  a  child  towards  its 
parentorinstructor;  of  a  creature  to  its 
Creator ;  it  is  the  companion  of  lote 
and  resp^t  towards  men,  of  adoration 
in  erring  and  sinfiil  mortals  to^rards 
their  Maker.     Dread  is  altogether  «d 
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irksome  sentiment;  with  regard  to  our 
fellow  creatures  it  arises  out  of  the 
abuse  of  power :  we  dread  the  tyrant 
who  delights  in  punishing  and  tor- 
menting ;  his  image  haunts  the  breast 
of  the  unhappy  subject,  his  shadow 
awakens  terror  as  the  approach  of  some 
direful  misfortune  :  with  regard  to  our 
Maker  it  springs  fipom  a  consciousness 
of  guilty  and  the  prospect  of  a  severe 
and  adequate  pumshment ;  the  wrath 
of  God  may  justly  be  dreaded. 

Oir  natnrtl  wmm  at  rlkbc  and  wnng  prodaeM 
•II  mpprekinuioH  of  flwril«d  p«alafame»t, 
wliea  we  hive  cooMsHted  a  eriine.  Bun. 

Tbat  which  hjkared  any  Mmetlmethe  avoid- 
ed: hot  that  which  is  ngretCed  tMhdaj  naj  be 
RSietted  afala  to-monow.  Jonnax. 

All  men  think  aU  owe  mortal  bet  themMivei » 
Theraeelvet,  wfani  lome  elamiof  shock  of  iUe 
Strikes  through  their  wonndsd  hearhi  the  sodden 
dread,  Yooiib. 

TO    APPREHEND,   V.   To    COfl- 

eeive,  apprehend. 
TO  APPRIZE,  V.  To  be  aware. 
TO  APPRIZE^  V.  To  inform. 

TO    APPROACH,    APPROXIMATE. 

APPROACH,  in  French  approchr- 
tr,  compounded  of  ap  or  ad  and 
proche  or prope,  signifies  to  come  near. 

APPROXIMATE,  compounded  of 
ep  and  proximut  to  come  nearest  or 
next,  signifies  either  to  draw  near  or 
bring  near. 

To  approach  is  intransitive  only; 
a  person  approackei  an  object.  To  op- 
proxmaU  is  both  traositive  and  intran- 
sitive ;  a  person  approximate*  two  ob- 
jecU. 

Lambs  posh  at  those  that  approach  them  with 
their  foreheads  befoie  the  flnt  baddlnc  of  a  hom 


Coawtv,  ia  their  ^jirfc*fr  towaidethe  earth, 
are  tamKiDod  to  caase  diseases,  ftuniees,  and 
other  sochUkejadcmeats  of  God.        Deebam. 

The  appromtmatt9H»  and  reeeasn  of  sobm  of 
the  little  Stan  I  speak  of,  sell  not  with  the  obsse- 
vatiensofsoBMveKyaadeatastronomefs. 


JOBRSOK. 

To  approach  denotes  siu^ply  the 
moving  of  an  ol^ect  towards  another, 
but  to  approximate  denotes  tlie  gra- 
dual moving  of  two  objects  towards 
each  other:  that  wl^ch  approaches 
may  come  into  immediate  conjunction ; 

.  but  bodies  may  approximate  for  some 
time  before  th«y  fofip  a  jun^tion^  pr 
may  never  form  a  junction. 

An  equivocation  approaches  to  a  li#. 

.  Minds  a/)|>r(»iiiia/e  by  long  intercourse. 


TO   APPROPRIATE,   USURP, 
ARROGATEj     ASSUME,  ASCRIBE* 

APPROPBIATE,  in  French  i^h 
proprier,  compounded  of  op  or  ad  and 
propriatuty  participle  of  propria  an 
old  verb,  from  proprius  proper  or 
own,  simifies  to  make  one's  own. 

USlmP,  in  French  usurper,  Latin 
usurpo  from  usus  use,  is  a  frequenta^ 
tive  of  utor,  signifying  to  make  use  of 
as  if  it  were  one's  own. 

ARROGATE,  in  Latm  arrogatus, 
participle  oiarrogo,  signifies  to  ask  or 
claim  to  for  one's  self. 

ASSUME,  in  French  assmner, 
Latin  assumo,  compounded  of  as  or 
ad  and  sumo  to  take,  signifies  to  take 
to  one's  self. 

ASCRIBE,  in  Ladn  ascribo,  com- 
pounded of  OS  or  CM^  and  tcribo  to 
write^  signifies  here  to  write  down  to 
one's  own  account. 

The  idea  of  taking  something  to 
one's  self  by  an  act  of  one's  own  is 
common  to  all  these  terms. 

Appropriate  respects  natural  ob- 
jects ;  we  appropriate  the  money,good8, 
or  lands  of  another  to  ourselves,  when 
we  enjoy  the  fruit  of  them.  Usurp 
respects  power  and  authority;  one 
usurpt  a  government,  when  one  eiier- 
cises  the  functions  of  a  ruler  without 
a  legitimate  sanction. 

Appropriation  is  a  matter  of  con* 
veuienpe;  it  springs  from  a  selfish 
concern  for  ourselves,  and  a  total  un- 
concern for  others :  usurpation  is  a 
matter  of  self  indulgence  ;  it  spring 
from  an  inordinate  ambition  that  is 
gratified  only  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Approprifition  seldom  requires  an 
effort;  one  appropriates  tliat  which 
finally  falls  into  his  hands.  Usur" 
potion  mostly  takes  place  in  a  disor- 
ganized state  pf  society;  when  the 
strongest  prevail,  the  most  artful  and 
^e  most  vicious  individual  invests 
himself  with  the  supreme  authority. 

Appropriation  is  generally  an  act  of 
injustice.  Usurpatum  is  always  an 
act  of  violence. 

Arrogate,  assume,  imd  ascribe,  cb- 
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Bote  the  taking  to  one's  self,  but  do 
ooty  like  appropriate  and  tuurp,  imply 
Mking  from  another. 

Arrogate  is  a  more  violent  action 
than  aintmOy  and  atmme  than  Oicribe, 

Arrogate  and  aantme  are  employed 
either  in  the  proper  or  figurative  sense, 
ascribe  only  in  the  figurative  sense. 
We  arrogate  (hsUnctions,  bonoursy  and 
titles ;  we  oisaime  names,  rights,  pri- 
vileges. 

In  the  moral  sense  we  arrogate  pre- 
ennnenoe,  aMiume  importance,  iw- 
eribe  merit.  To  arrogate  is  a  species 
of  moral  usurpation;  it  is  always  ac- 
companied with  haughtiness  and  con- 
tempt for  others.  That  is  arrogated  to 
one  s  self,  to  which  one  has  not  the 
smallest  title.  An  arrogant  temper  is 
one  of  the  most  odious  features  m  the 
human  character;  it  is  a  compound  of 
foUy  and  insolence.  To  assume  b  a 
spedes  of  moral  appropriation;  its 
cojects  are  of  a  less  serious  nature  than 
those  of  arrogating  ;  and  it  does  less 
violence  to  moral  propriety.  We  may 
assume  in  trifles,  we  arrogate  only 
in  important  matters.  To  ascribe  is 
oftener  an  act  of  vanity  than  of  injus- 
tice. Many  men  are  entitled  to  the 
merit  which  they  ascribe  to  them- 
selves; but  by  this  very  act  they  lessen 
the  merit  of  their  best  actions. 

Arrogating  as  an  action,  or  arro' 
fonce  as  a  disposition,  are  always  taken 
m  a  bad  sense :  the  former  is  always  dic- 
tated by  the  most  preoosterous  pride ; 
the  latter  is  associated  with  every  un- 
worthy quality.  Assumption  as  an 
action  varies  m  its  character  accord- 
inc  to  circumstances;  it  may  be 
«3ier  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It 
is  justifiable  in  certain  exisencies  to 
\ime  a  command  where  there  is  no 
t  else  able  to  direct ;  it  is  often  a 
tter  of  indifference  what  name  a 
person  assumes  who  does  so  only  in 
conformity  to  the  will  of  another; 
bat  it  is  always  bad  to  assume  a  name 
or  a  mask  to  impose  upon  others. 

As  a  disposition  assumption  is 
always  bad,  but  still  not  to  the  same 


arrogance.    An   arrogant 
renders  himself  intolerable  to 
society ;  an  assuming  man  makes  him- 
self offensive. 
Arrogance  is  the  characteristic  of 
len;  miump^ton  is  peculiar  to  youths. 
Ah  arrogant  man  can  be  humbled 


only  by  silent  contempt;  an  assuming 
youth  must  be  checked  by  the  voice 
of  authority. 

A  oonscienrious  man  will  appropri^ 
ate  nothing  to  himself  which  he  can- 
not unquestionably  claim  as  his  own. 
Usurpers,  who  violate  the  laws  both  of 
God  and  man,  are  as  much  to  be  pitied 
as  dreaded.  They  ^erally  pay  the 
price  of  their  crimes  m  a  miserable  life, 
and  a  still  more  miserable  death. 
Nothing  exposes  a  man  to  ereater 
ridicule  than  arrogating  to  himself 
titles  and  distinctions  which  do  iiot 
belong  to  him.  Although  a  man  may 
sometimes  innocently  asiume  to  hisH 
self  the' right  of  judging  for  others, 
yet  he  can  never,  with  any  great  degree 
of  justice,  assume  the  right  of  oppress- 
ing them.  Seif-complacence  leads 
many  to  ascribe  great  credit  to  them- 
selves for  things  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  trifling. 

A  Toloe  WM  iMud  fhwi  die  elovdi  daekrfatf 

tlMlotentlM  of  tbit  vWt,  wMch  wMtoiaKm 

and  mpprwfrlaU  to  eveiy  one  what  wm  bii  il«e. 

Manamu 

If  any  pMrion  hM  to  mich  MnerpeA  oor  na- 
donUndtaff  a«  aoC  to  taflte  as  to  c«J^  advatf- 
tacat  with  the  oioderatloa  praierlbad  by  raMoa, 
It  It  aot  too  lata  to  apply  tbli  raoMdy :  when  wa 
dad  oaiMlfa  didilac  aader  lonow,  «a  aay 
tkni  aieMly  Kfolfo  tha  aaecftalBty  of  oar  aoe- 
dWoa,  aad  tha  IMIy  of  laanatlag  tbat  ftoM 
vhloh;if  tt  bad  alaid  a  Uttle  kwger,  «•  ihoald 
•raoelTai  bat o  beea  takaa  away. 


It  f ery  isldom  bappoai  tbat  a  nwa  b  alow 
aaoafcb  In  auuming  tbe  ebaracter  of  a  hoatand, 
or  a  woniaii  qakk  aaoagh  la  eoadeacendtur  to 
tbat  oTa  wife. 


Altar  baf  iBf  tbaa  aaeribad  daaboaav  to  Uitb 
aad  panataca,  I  moat  bowofar  tabe  aotlee  ^ 
thoaa  wbo  tfrrogwia  to  Ibmaelvta  man  boaoaia 
tbaaafadaatotbemootbliaeeoont.    AaonoM. 

Sonetfaaea  we  atertbe  to  oaraelTcatbe  aierlt  of 
good  qoalltfaa,  wblcb,  If  Justly  ooniidend,  ihoald 


APPROPRIATE,   V.  PeCuliOT. 
TO  APPROXIMATE,  V.   To  Op^ 

proach. 

AFT,  V,  Ready. 

ARBITER,   V.   Judge. 

ARBITRARY,  V.  Absolute. 
ARBITRATOR,  V,  Judge. 

ARCHITECT,   BUILDER. 
ARCHITECT,  from  architecture^ 
in  Latin  arcAt^tfcfttf,  ftoni  architectural 
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Gitiok  •(x^'*;**'^«'^**9  Gompounded  of 
o^X'^  the  chief,  and  rt^n  art  or  con- 
frivance^  signifies  the  chief  of  con- 
trivers. 

BUILDER,  from  the  verb  to  build^ 
denotes  the  person  concerned  in  build- 
ingj»,  who  causes  the  structure  of 
houses,  either  by  his  money  or  his 
personal  service. 

An  architect  is  an  artist,  employed 

only  to  form  the  plans  for  large  build- 

'  ings  ;  a  builder  is  a  simple  tnwlesman, 

or  even  workman,  who  builds  common 

dwelling  houses. 


will  bMT  wltneM  tkat  the  BhcU*  mr« 
AS  toperior  to  talMte  m  tbej  u«  ta 
to  thoM  of  all  BKtiow  boidet.    I  re. 
■enre  the  Bentkm  of  her  mrcMtectt  as  a  separate 

CcUBSiaAMO. 


with  hli  feadj  mon^,  the  huUdtr,  masoD, 
and  earpeater,  are  enabled  to  make  their  ouu^ 
feet  of  geotleaMn  la  hh  nelchbowhood  who  la- 


ARCHivE,  V,  Record. 

ARDENT,  V,   Hot, 

'  ARDOR^  V.  Fervor. 

ARDUOUS^  DIFFICULT. 

AJU3U0US,  in  Latin  arduui  lofty, 
firom  ardee  to  bum  or  h%  on  fire,  be- 
canse  like  the  fiame  of  any  thing  it 
bends  upwards. 

DIFFICULT,  in  French  difficile, 
in  Latin  difficilMy  campounded  of  the 
nrivative  dtsand^aci/if  easy  or  ductile, 
tzom  faeio,  signifies  not  to  be  done 
without  labour. 

Arduma  denotes '  a  high  degree  of 
difficulty. 

What  is  difficuU  requires  the  efforts 
of  ordinary  powers  tosurmoimt;  but 
what  is  arduous  is  set  above  the  reach 
of  common  intellect,  and  demands  the 
utmost  stretch  of  power  both  physical 
and  mental. 

A  child  may  have  a  d^cuU  exer- 
cise which  he  caimot  pertorm  without 
,  labour  and  attention;  the  man  who 
strives  to  remove  the  d^cuUies  of 
learners  undertakes  an  arduous  task. 

It  is  difficuU  to  conquer  our  own 
passions ;  it  is  arduous  to  control  the 
unruly  and  contending  wiUs  of  others. 


ThetniBilatlen  of  Hover  \ 

mdeftafclori  ud  the  traaslator  entered  vpoo  It 
with  aeaadMeootasloBibathe  waaallerlyiiH 
jip^  eC  MHJMttw  to  Honer. 


Whaleferndtfaif  metab  can  oooqilre, 
Orhraathinftalllova,  ortfaeronMarlbe, 
bfteetyjroan:  joor  anxlom  ft«ii  i««o«e, 
Aod  thiak  BO  tauk  b  dtflcult  to  lore.    Daraai^ 

TO   ARGUE,    DISPUTE}   DEBATE, 

ARGUE,  in  Latin  arptOy  from  Greek 
«e7^;  dear,  manifest,  signifies  to  make 
clear,  that  is  by  addudng  reasons  or 
proofs. 

DISPUTE,  in  French  disputer, 
Latin  disputOy  oomnounded  of  dis  and 
puto,  signifies  to  think  differently  in 
an  extended  sense,  to  assert  a  different 
opinion. 

DEBATE,  in  French  dehattrey 
compouni^ed  of  the  intensive  syllable 
de  and  haJttre  to  beat  or  fight,  signi- 
fies to  contend  for  and  against. 

To  argue  is  to  defend  one's  sdf ; 
dispute  to  oppose  another;  to  debate^ 
to  dispute  in  a  formal  manner. 

To  argue  on  a  subject  is  to  explain 
the  reasons  or  proofs  m  support  of  an 
assertion ;  to  argue  with  a  person  is 
to  defend  a  position  against  him. 

To  dispute  a  thing  is  to  advance  ob- 
jections against  a  position;  to  dispute 
with  a  person  is  to  start  objections 
against  nis  positions,  to  attempt  to 
refute  them. 

A  debate  is  a  dtipii^o^um  held  by 
many. 

To  argue  does  not  necessarily  sup- 
pose a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
arguer  that  what  he  defends  is  true ; 
nor  a  real  difference  of  opinion  in  his 
opponent;  for  some  men  have  such 
an  itching  propensity  for  an  argument^ 
that  they  will  attempt  to  prove  what 
nobody  denies.  To  dispute  always 
supposes  an  opposition  to  some 
person,  but  not  a  sincere  oppo* 
sition  to  the  thing ;  for  we  may  diipute 
that  which  we  do  not  deny  fbr  the 
sake  of  holding  a  dispute  with  6ne 
who  is  of  different  sentiments.  To 
debate  presupposes  &  multitude  of 
clashing  or  opposing  opinions. 

Men  of  many  words  argue  (or  the 
sake  of  talking;  men  of  ready  toneues 
dispute  for  the  sake  of  victory.  Men 
in  parliament  often  debate  £ot  the  sake 
of  opposing  the  ruling  party,  or  from 
any  other  motive  tran  the  love  of 
truth. 

Argumentation  is  a  dangerous  pro- 
pensity, and  renders  a  man  an  unpieEiF 
sant  companion  ip  society.    No  ti^ 
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should  set  smiia  'v^liie  on  Im  opi« 
nions  as  to*  obCnide  the  defence  of 
them  on  those  who  are  nninterested  in 
the  question.  Disputation^  as  a  scho- 
lastic exercise,  is  well  fitted  to  exert 
the  reasoning  powers  and  awaken  a 
nnrit  of  inquiry.  Debating  in  Par- 
hament  is  bv  some  converted  into  a 
trade ;  he  who  talks  the  loudest,  and 
makes  the  most  vehement  opposition, 
expects  the  greatest  applause. 
or  coodaad evil  nrnch  th^  argued  tbeii. 

MiLTOll. 

TbM  lloAMiid,  tnbi*d  by  fUt  iiBlnllov'd  crew, 
The  ncnpd  ■ocW  pasdont  oevor  knew : 
UMkilPd  tOMVwc^  la  H^ute  ytt  load. 
Bald  wHlwot  «Milto%  wttkoatkoiwan  piMd. 

FAbCOinB. 

TteMUVMTotMad:  flwa  ftom  Us  lofty  Unms 
'The  ktap  inTok'd  the  godi,  and  thns  iMtgui : 
I  wbb,7e  Lalloe,  vbat  je  new  debate 
Had  keen  RtolTV  belbra  it  was  too  late. 


ARISE. 


«# 


mitmmnU  ai  aetnpe  or  he»af  olant  laleiHtoM  to 
uaoklnd,  whicb  drain  the  ^dmlntion  and  citeei|i 
of  Che  world.  BnxtuT. 

The  natora  ortheioel  ttaeir,  and  partlenlartj 
Hi  taimatwialtty,  bee  I  tUnk  been  oHneotf  aloMNt 
to  adeoeoitndeo.  J^n 


TO  ARGUE^  EVINCE,  PBOV£« 

ARGUE,  V.  To  argue,  iitpmie. 

EVINCE,  in  Latin  evincoy  is  ooa 
pounded  of  9tnco  to  profoe  or  mi^ 
out,  ande  forth,  signines  to  bring  to 
light,  to  make   to  appear  clear. 

PROVE,  in  French  proufper^  in 
.JjBtmpfuboi  kom  proku9  good,  signi- 
fies to  make  good,  or  make  to  appear 
good. 

These  terms  in  general  convey  the 
ideaof  eouiaice,  hut  with  gradation ; 
argue  denotes  the  smallest  degree^  and 
pfvcethe  highest  degree. 

To  argue  is  to  serve  as  an  indica- 
tidn  miOttiting  to  probability;  to 
evifiee  denotes  an  iiKlication  so  dear 
as  to  rSHMive  doubt ;  to  prvoe  marks 
«B  emdemu  so  positive  as  to  produce 
conviction. 

It  argue$  a  want  of  candor  in  any 
man  to  conceal  circumstances  in  his 
atatement  which  are  any  ways  oalcu- 
lued  to  effect  die  subject  in  question. 
Tbe'Cenerof  a  person's  oonversat^n 
mav  evince  the  raiinemant  of  his  mind 
and  the  {writy  of  his  taste.  W  hen  we 
tee  men  sacrificing  their  peace  of  mind 
and  aven  their  integrity  of  diameter 
to  ambition,  it  pmvet  to  us  how  im- 
portant it  is  even  in  early  life  to  check 
this4iacval  and  in  some  measure  lau- 
dable, butatili  innaoating  and  dan- 
gMoos,' passion. 

It  fa  net  the  betof  vfacelar,  but  befaif  rinKVhr 
aw  loawthiny  that  mw^MtUkm  wtnurti— ly 


▲ROUMEKT,   REASON,  PROOF. 

ARGUMENT  from  argue. (v.  To 
argue),  signifies  ather  the  thing  that 
argttcr,  or  that  which  is  brought  for- 
ward in  arguing, 

REASGN,  in  French  rautm,  Latm 
ratioy  from  ro^vi ,  partidple  of  reor  to 
think,  signifies  the  thing  thought  or 
believed  in  supjiort  of  some  other 
thing. 

PROOF,  firom  to  pooe  {v.  To 
^^g^)9  Slices  the  thmg  that  proves. 

An  argument  serves  for  defence;  a 
reason  for  justification;  a  proof  for 
conviction. 

Arguments  are  adduced  in  support 
of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition.  iCeo- 
tom  are  assigned  in  matters  of  belief 
and  practice;  proofs  are  collected  to 
ascertain  a  feet. 

Arguments  are  either  jTrong  or  a^eaA  ; 
reasons  solid  or  futile;  proofs  dear 
andpositive,  or  vague  vai  iaetefinite. 
We  confiite  an  argument,  over- 
power a  reason,  and  invalidate  a 
prof. 

Whoever  wishes  to  defend  Christia- 
nity will  be  in  no  want  of  arguments  ; 
the  believer  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
eive  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
him;  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
Divine  Revekition  there  is  no  drcum- 
stance  that  is  substantiated  with  such 
irrefragable  proqfs  as  the  resurvectton 
of  our  Saviour. 

"WkeaiheargumeHte  pnm  equally  e«  helh 
■ides  la  maUen  diat  are  tndUferent  to  ni»  thf 
safest  method  is  to  five  np  ouiaelves  to  neither. 


The  reaaeiu,  with  his  IMnd^  eifeNaaee  JetoM» 
EnoonagM  mach,  bat  Move  dfalnrK>d  his  niad. 
Davon. 
Are  there  (atiU  oiore  araaalaff !)  who  mist 
The  risiof  thongbt,  who  smother  fa  tta  blith 
The  frioriooe  tnitb,  who  atrafff  le  to  be  bnle|  r 
Who  fight  the  preof^  oT  knmortaUty  ?     Youjm. 

TO  ARISE,   OR  RISK,  MOUNT5 
ASCEND,   CLIMB>   SCALE. 
ARISE,  in  Saxon  arisan,  Gothic 

a 
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ARISE. 


rei$en,  &c.  is  poseiWy  connected  wiA 

the  Latin  oriar  to  rise,  Greek  Mfv  to 
lift  up,  )(c;  a  mountain,  and  the  Hebrew 
lutr  a  mountfun,  with  many  others. 

ASCEND,  in  Latin  ascendo,  com^ 
pounded  of  od  and  fcdndo^  signifies  to 
climb  up  towards  a  point. 

CLIMB,  in  German  kUnimeny 
which  is  probably  connected  with 
ktammar  a  hook,  signifying  to  rise  by 
a  hook. 

$CAL£y  in  French  CMcalader^  Ita- 
lian scalare,  Latin  scala  a  ladder,  sig- 
nifies to  rise  by  a  ladder. 

The  idea  of  going  upwards  is  com- 
nMMi  to  all  these  terms ;  arite  is  used 
only  in  the  sense  of  simply  getting  up, 
but  rise  is  employed  to  express  a  Con- 
tinued motion  upward.  A  person 
artseffrom  his  seat  or  his  bed ;  a  bird 
rwei  in  the  air;  the  silver  of  the  baro- 
meter riMS. 

The  three  first  of  these  terms  con- 
Tey  a  gradation  in  their  sense;  to 
ame  or  rise  denotes  a  motion  to  a  less 
elevated  heisht  than  to  mounty  and  to 
mount  that  which  is  less  elevated  than 
ofcend. 

A  person  rises  firom  his  seat, 
mounts  a  hiU,  and  ascends  a  mountain. 

Arise  wad  riu  are  intransitive  only ; 
the  rest  are  likewise  transitive;  we 
rise  from  a  point,  we  mount  and  aS" 
cend  to  a  point,  or  we  mount  and  as* 
cend  something. 

An  air  balloon  rises  when  it  firat 
leaves  the  ground;  it  moan^f  higher 
and  higher  until  it  is  out  of  sight ;  but 
if  it  ascends  too  high  it  endangers  the 
life  of  the  aerial  adventurer. 

Clindf  and  scale  express  a  species  of 
rising:  to  climb  is  to  rwe  step  by 
step,  .by  clinging  to  a  certain  body; 
to  scale  is  to  rise  by  an  escalade,  or 
species  of  ladder,  employed  in  mount- 
ing the  walls  of  fortified  towns. 
Trees  and  mountains  are  climbed; 
walls  are  scaled, 

TV  latpMtod  eBtnllt  oMld  BO  falM  teitoU, 
Mor,  Ud  on  alten,  did pw«  Smmb  «riM. 

Darssv. 
To  cMtradkt  tbfm,  tee  aill  natare  rite  t 
WkUoldect,  vhtt  event  the  moon  benettb, 
B«t  ufm  or  eadeus  an  after-wane  I     Yooao. 
At  l6i«tli  the  Altai  ikibrle  inoiintr  tke  walls, 
fi^  wfdi  detraction.  Dana. 


ARISE. 


I9CIII,  CilM  OMt  I  MbeeM<lnd»iaJ 

To  tbrn  ny  ilgM,  jau  pntiva  mU  fMCfo. 
AuAcUmb  Uieftoiea  Aln  and  tjeadthe  etenat 
■now.  Dairwni. 

Bat  toare  Me«a] 
Broke  down  the 


kpns,  Keptanc^i  warlike  ion, 
palliadee,  the  treaches  won, 
calls,  to  Kids  thatowB. 


We  Tisw  a  tMnt  Ittd  Uke  dMaat  clovdi ; 
1%e  DMaatala  topa  eonSnn  the  pinrinf  .light, 
AadcarltesaMhaiueeiurfitffreai  their  helghl. 


TO  ARI8B,  PROCEED^    ISSUE, 
SPRING,   PLOW,  EMANATE. 

ARISE,  (v.  To  arise). 

PROCEED,  in  Latin  proceed,  that 
is  pro  and  cedo  to  go,  si^iifies  to  go 
forth. 

ISSUE,  in  French  istue^  comes 
finom  the  Latin  isse  or  tviite,  infinitive 
of  eo,  and  the  Hebrew  Uga  to  go  out. 

SPRING,  in  German  «pring«i, 
comes  firom  rinner  to  run  like  water, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Greek 
0fMn  to  pour  out. 

FLOW,  in  Saxon  JUoman^  low 
German^ogan,  high  Goinan,/Stettm, 
Latin  j&o^  &c.  all  firom  the  Greek 
$\om  or  &^^9  which  is  an  onomatopeSa 
espcessing  the  murmur  of  waten. 

£MAIn  ATE,  in  Latin  emanatuM^ 
participle  of  emano^  compounded  of 
maiio  to  fixm^  firom  the  Hebrew  mtm 
and  Chaldee  min  waters,  expressiqg 
the  motion  of  waters. 

The  idea  of  one  object  comins  oi^t 
of  another  is  esLpressed  by  all  these 
terms,  but  they  difier  in  the  circunk- 
stances  of  the  action. 

What  comes  up  out  of  a  body 
and  rises  into  existence  is  said  to 
artfe,  as  the  mist  which  arises  out  of 
the  sea :  what  comes  forth  as  it  we«a 
gradually  into  observatian  is  said  to 
proceed  ;  thus  the  lightproccedi  firom  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  fioia 
a  certain  part  of  a  house :  whAt  comes 
out  firom  a  small  aperture  is  said  to 
isme;  thus  perspiration  tjniei  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin;  water  umet 
sometimes  fsom  the  sides  of  rocks : 
w)iat  comes  out  in  a  sodden  or  quick 
manner,  or  comes  from  some  remoto 
source,  is  said  to  ^ing  ;  thus  blood 
sprtngv  fix)m  an  artery  which  is 
pricked;  water  ipringi  upoutof  tJie 
ewrth:  what  comes  outi^  quantities 
or  in  a  stream  is  said  to  fim ;  thus 
bk>od>ffMM  from  a  wound:  to^mMo^e 
b  a  species  afjloming  by  a  natural 
operation,  when  bodies  send  fi>rth,  or 
seem  to  send  finrth,  particles  of  thmx^ 
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ARISE. 


ARMY.. 


OT 


ttwn  ooin|iontioD  from  theniBdves^ 
thus  li^t  emanates  from  the  sun.  . 

This  distinction  iii  the  signification 
of  these  terms  is  kept  op  in  their 
moral  acceptation,  where  the  idea  of 
one  thing  originating  irom  another  is 
common  to  them  all ;  but  fn  this  case 
arise  is  a  general  term,  which  simply 
implies  ti^  coming  into  existence,  but 
proceed  conveys  also  the  idea  of  a 
progressive  movement  into  existence. 
Every  object  therjefore  ^lay  be  said 
to  arise  out  of  whatever  produces  it; 
but  it  proceeds  finom  it  only  when  it  is 
ffsAuiaiy  prodtuxd.  Evils  are  conti- 
nually arising  in  human  society  for 
which  there  is  no  specific  remedy; 
In  oMnplicated  disorders  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  say  precisely  from  what 
the  complaint  of  the  patient  proceeds. 

Issue  is  seldom  used  but  in  appli- 
cation to  sensible  objects,  yet  we  may 
say,  in  conformity  to  the  original  mean- 
ing, that  words  issue  from  t£e  mouth. 

The  idea  of  the  distant  source  or 
origin  is  kept  up  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion of  the  term  spring,  when  we  say 
that  actions  spring  from  agoaerous  or 
corrupt  principle. 

The  idea  of  a  quantity  and  a- 
stream  is  preserved  in  the  moral  use 
of  the  terms  Jhw  and  emanate :  but 
the  former  ma;^  be  said  of  that  which 
is  not  inherent  m  the  body ;  the  latter 
respects  that  only  which  forms  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  body.  God  is  the 
spring  whence  all  our  blessings  flow. 
All  authority  emanates  from  God,  who 
is  the  supreme  source  of  all  things. 

Theologians,  when  speaking  of  God, 
say  that  the  Son  emanates  from  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Pather  and  the  Son,  and  that  grace 
^oas  upon '  us  incessantly  from  the 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  divine  mercy. 

Ftdoi  fooci  bftrd  haarlsi,  ahd  from  Mlont  rite 
TaUttfc,  aA4telk)ro«k  that  BBOtM  the  iklBi. 

DBYBnr. 
The  siwteit  nriifiictiuiei  men  fall  into  arise 
fnm  dHonelf  ei.  Stkbx& 

Temth  me  the  varlo««  labonn  of  the  moon 
And  whence  proceed  the  ecUptet  of  the  snn. 

DnTDBM* 

Bnt  vkeoee  j^roceed  thete  hopes,  or  whence  this 

drand. 
If  MlM^  icoitj  ean  atM  the  dead  ?     Jmktm. 
As  when  sone  hnntsman  wfth  a  fljrtof  spear 
ri«B  th«  biliU  cMeket  «onads  a  stateij:  d^nr, 

•  .  •'  •  TJAeVnylor:  « 


Domi  Ut  aleft  Mb  wlHls  ft«4i  the  bkMd  dMh, 

He  honndt  aloft  and  scuds  ftom  bilh  to  hills, 
'till  We*9  warm   taponr    Uming  thrAagh  th« 

wonad 

Wild  monntain  wolvtt  th0  fkhMBg  heast  sor* 

Ponb 


'  At  light  and  heat  Jhw  fton  the  snn  as  their 
centre,  so  hiiss  and  joy^low  from  the  DcHy. 

BiAin. 

Providenceis  thefseat  nnctnaijr  to  the  afflclted 
who  maintain  their  integrity;  and  often  thero 
has  issued  from  this  sanctuary  the  most  senson- 
able  relief.  BlaiIu 

All  from  ntflitj  this  law  appror^. 
Am  tifwy  prirate  bHss  most  iprtlkg  fkmn  soelal 
>  love.  jKinrM; 

As  in  the  next  world  so  in  thh,  the  on^  solid 
UcarinKa  are  owtnf  to  the  goodnera  of  the  mind, 
not  the  extent  of  the  capaotty ;  ftlanddiip  here  la 
Mn'emanaHon  fkomthe  same  aowea  aabent^' 
tade  there.  Pon. 

ARMS,  WEAPONS* 
♦"  Originally  ARMS  meant  in- 
struments of  ofifence,  and  W£APO]\S 
instruments  of  defence.  A  sword,  a 
spear,  is  as  it  were  an  artificial  tirm  ; 
a  hauberk,  a  shield,  is  as  it  were  a 
coat;  wepa,  in  Icelandish  means  a 
coat;  and  weapon  in  German  means 
a  shield  and  a  coat  of  arms.** 

This  distinction  is  likewise  preserv- 
ed in  our  use  of  the  terms,  in  as 
much  as  arms  are  properly  used  as 
instruments  of  offence^  and  never  other- 
wise except  by  a  poetic  license  of  arms 
for  annour ;  but  weapons  may  be  used 
either  for  the  purpose  of  offence  or 
defence.  We  say  fire  arms,  but  not 
fire  weapons  ;  and  weapons  offensive  or 
defensive,  not  arms  offensive  or  defen- 
sive. Arms  likewise,  agreeably  to  its 
origin,  is  employed  for  whatever  is  in- 
tentionally made  as  an  instrument  of 
offence ;  weapon,  according  to  its  ex- 
tended and  indefinite  application,  is 
employed  for  whatever  may  be  acci- 
dentally used  for  this  purpose ;  guns 
and  swo*'ds  are  always  arms  ;  stones, 
and  brickbats,  and  pitchforks^  may  be 
occasionally  weapons, 
Xiouder,  and  jet  more  load,  I  bear  th*  alarms 
Of  human  cries  distinct  and  clashlof  amu, 

Drnvmif. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword ; 
For  I  have  loaded  me  with  manj  spoils, 
Usiaf  ne  otlttr  seeopen  than  his  name. 

j^HAKSPiAan. 

ARMY,   HOST, 
An  army  is  an  organized  body  of 
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tXTi 


paemyf  is  properiy  s  body  of  kedUe 


Ab.  mrmyn  s  Hmittd  body;  a  kmt 
nay  be  imlimited,  and  is  thwdbra 
Mendly   tioMidored    a   Toiy  laige 

llie  word  arm  applies  only  to  that 
%luch  has  been  joimed  by  tbe  niieB  of 
•rt  for  purposes  of  war;  host  has  been 
tataoded  in  its  applicatioD  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  ot  men  or  angeb,  that 
wen  assembled  for  purposes  of  o^ 
Anoe,  bat  also  in  the  figurative  sense 
to  whateirer  rises  ap  to  assail. 


Ami  UjiagwrnfLe^kt  worli  W«paal«dsnBt  • 
Bst  one  goodn»tai«d  act  nora  praiia  .gaia, 
Thui  €um§e§  overtlttowB  ud  thouMidi  lUta. 

JamrwMm 
Ha  it  FMwlioiit  f«t^ 
iHM  m^  vHk  mrj  ud  revMce,  deceit  M 
9%a  mtuhet  of  aaDUoA,  wlitt  (loia  Mtprl*     . 
Bai  cut  Mie  9bC  «r  IM^  Vlfk  M  Ml  *Me 
OfrtMufriii  Muvib 

Wkote  Ami*  cT  Ub  oa  nvy  iU«  ave  iNuid. 

Jsmun. 

TO  AB&AiGK,  t^.  To  accuse. 

TO  ARRANO'B^  t/.   7o  dtSfWe.^ 
TO  ARRANOE,  tf»  To  c/o^. 

TO  AttBivEy  V.  7b  com«, 

ARBOaANCE^  PRESUMPTION* 

ARROGANCE,  in  French  arrth 
Mince,  Latin  arrogantiaj  signifies  the 
disposition  to  arrogate  ;  {t.  To  op- 
propriate).  

PRESUMPTION,  fipom  prentme, 
Latin  pretumo,  con^uided  of  pre  < 
before,  and  tumo  to  take  or  put,  sig- 
nifies the  disposition  to  put  one's  self 
forward. 

Arrogance  is  the  act  of  the  great ; 
presumptum  that  of  the  little;  the 
arrogant  man  takes  upon  himself  to 
be  above  others;  the  pretumptwms 
man  strives  to  be  on  a  level  with  those 
who  are  above  him. 

Arrogance  is  oomroonly  coupled 
with  haughtiness;  preemption  witii 
meanness. 

Men  arrogantly  demand  as  a  right 
the  homage  which  has  perhaps  before 
1»een  vohmtarily  gnmced ;  thecrsatare 
presumptuauiiy  eamfg^  Am 


of  tlia  Colter,  «Mi 

the  diapcBMilioM  jaf  hift  pwvideBca. 

I  mut  MafrHftvuwyvMhavfcliiato 
■i0t»  g*iata»B^ar  iiBten,  mMta^  «mm»» 

awMpdm,  n^ytedtenaA  tkfw^bMlato 
abodjr.  ae4  wM  a  graaft  deal  «f  «rrB|;aiice  de. 
maoMtlieflm  alatloli  la  the  aolana  of  kaow- 
MdSs;  b«<thef0ddeti«MlMi4ar«iMpl^a««iia 
ifcaifrataMl^  tapped  IW»>rtaMiiHfc 


aKfcafUr  mJ  pimmpUm  «f  yamfc,  It  Ai 
eo— oata  aUty  lU  tnaninawniaf Ipnqoeacaw 
as  a  Ram  ItarllM  Cfliitan|«  «f  «eanre. 

HAvnnroaiB. 

TO  ARR00ATB9  94  To  mpprof^ 
pricEte. 

ARTy  CUNKIIfO,  DECEIT. 

ART,  in  Latin  ami,  probably  comes 
from  the  Greek  af«*  to  fit  or  dispose, 
Hebrew  hareth  to  contrive,  in  v^di 
action  the  mental  exercise  of  art  prin- 
cipally consists. 

CliNNING  IS  in  Saxon  tuning', 
German  kennend  knowing,  in  wluch 
sense  the  English  word  was  foimerly 
used. 

DECEIT,  in  Latin  deceptuni,  par- 
ticiple of  decipio  or  de  and  copte,  sig- 
nifies to  take  by  surprise  or  unawares. 

Art  implies  a  disposition  of  the 
mind,  to  use  circumvention  or  artifi- 
cial means  to  attain  an  end.  Cunrang 
marks  the  disposition  to  practise  \)is^ 
nuse  in  the  prosecution  of  ^  plan. 
Z)scetV  leads  to  the  practice  of  dis- 
simulation and  gross  falsehood,  for  th^ 
sake  of  gratifying  a  desire. 

Art  is  the  property  of  a  lively  mind ; 
cunning  of  a  thoughtful  and  knowios 
mind;  iiecettofanignoEant,  low^  anio 
weak  mind. 

Art  is  practised  often  in  selMe- 
fence;  as  a  practice  therefore  it  is 
even  sometimes  justifiable,  although 
not  as  a  disposition;  c^nmng  b^ 
always  self  in  view;  the  c^nning 
man  seeks  his  gratification  without 
regard  to  others  ;  deceit  is  often  prac- 
tised to  the  express  injury  of  another'; 
the  deceitfol  man  adopts  base  means 
for  base  ends. 

Aniooals  practise  art  when  opposed 
to  their  superiors  in  strength;  but 
Jthey  are.not  «r(/Mi^  as  they  have  not 
that  versalitv  of  pqwer^  which  they 
can  habituaUy  exercbe  to  their  own 
Adf  an^e  iike  human  bem^.    Ani« 
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AXtRJt; 

thej  cao  by  camammnmd  iCw^omJ^ 
■MDit.  «edk  «P  Qtou   dM  P^JQCt  of 

of  SM  jiam  tfat  ipo«rar  ml  tiie  Witt  of 
deceimng    aod    pracdsii^  IWMbooil 


ortii  loco»wmlTt ;  Vat  I  know  act  how.ftoiM^ 
MM  people  •»  meet  wMi,  ckeir  greirtiyt  m* 

te  •  fMlltf  <w>ielp^  W 

iVkMamn»  ami  la  tikli  euee  U is  i^Mtom. 

ThAiCJb  tVe  MviW  maa  c^a  wear  a  mask  ai|A 
aany  «•  4smC(,  tka  4fli«  Ghrirtte  eaaaot  obnn- 


AjLT,  V.  JBurimss^  trade. 

AltTFUl,  ARTIFICIAL^ 
FICTITIOUS, 

ARTFUL^  compounded  of  art  and 
fidl,  macks  the  quality  gf  (wing  full 
of  «r^,  (q.  ^rf). 

ARTIFICIALi  in  Xatio  ^rt^fiomlm, 
from  .ortanil./ootO'lo  do^  lignsws  done 
with  uri.  . 

FlUxrilOUS,  in  Latin  fic^Uimt 
ftom^^iige  to  feign,  signifies  tbeqiiA* 
Iityofbeiag>£%iie<;. 

.Isf^/ lespeols  what  is  d<mewi||fr 
«t  or  ditoign ;  mriifidal  what  is  dc»ie 
I7  thie  •xevcise  of  workmanabip ;  ^/ic- 
fitioMS  wl^it  is  made  oat  of  the  mind. 

AHfmi  and  artificial  are  sued  either 
fer  notmal  or  monll  ol^eets ;  JioiUumt 
aUravB  fiirthoee  that  ore  a»oral. 

Ar^ki'n  opposed. to  what  '»urtki$f 
ari^ieuU  to  what  is  natural,  JidUUmi 
to  what  is  red. 

The  ringlets  of  a  lady's  hair  ara 
&posad  in  an  art/Ml  maaoer;  the 
hair  itself  may  be  ariifieM. 

A  taie  IB  artfui  which  is  told  m  a 
way  to  gain  credit ;  manners  are  «rf»- 
/cM/whidi  do  not  seem  to  suit  the 
penon  adopting  them.  A  story  is 
jktkitmg  which  has  no  foiindatioa 
whatever  in  truth,  and  is  ^  invention 
of  the  aamunr. 

CfaildreasOMethjaestdlthtir  stones 
so  MFtfkiis^  as  to  impose  on  the  most 
feaftmtiBg  and  expsMioed*  HloM 
who  haw  00  charaictar  .of  their  owA 


AtlTfCtE.  « 

fieMooad  to  .tolw^  mmifficMdlm^ 
toctar  ki  order  to  pat4hepiselvas  en* 
level  with  their  assooiates.  Beggam 
deal  in  fietitUm  tolto  of  distrtos  in 
order  to^exnitd  oaii^adswQ. 

T  was  much  sorprhed   to  sm  th«  antt^  pedL 
^Wch  I  had  OesUoyed,  wry  mrtfidfy  npairatf. 


we  comp^  two  AatJofla  la  aa  cqsal  t«at«  olr 
Mtoat  wie  mmy  ra«ailr*liHI    vksre  tta 


rveat4w  fTCvdMB  oktalBs,  Ikm  .«.«. 
^.w^HMrt  Mate  «)a  c^ialaAlsa. 


Aaseair  ^  mNBanps  Araea«tps  1^  jrhiA 
pride  endeatottis  to  recQimntfod  follj  to  vacar^ 
llMve  Is  fearct;!/  one  that  neetk  #Uh  Ini  sneeeiB 
thaa  pAstativo,  or  a  perpetaal  4i««is«  of  the 
MldMraaiirb/^iMCfta*  a^ 


AWm^Mf  C4IMBITIOK,  TSRlf. 

ARTICLE,  in  French  artkUy  Lati« 
ariiculus  ajoint  or  part  of  a  membei'^ 
CONDITION,  m  French  condf- 
^»on,  Latin  conditio,  (rem  condo  to 
build  or  form,  sigiUfies  properly  the 
thing  framed.  ' 

TERM,  in  French  terme,  Latin 
terminui  a  boun<iacyy  signifies  tho 
point  to.  which  one  is  fixed. 

Thesewonis  ame  in  their  applioa* 
tion  to  matters  of  compact,  or  under* 
standing  between  man  and  man. 

Artick  and  condition  are  used  io 
both  numbers;  Urmi  only  in  *  the 
plural  in  this  sense ;  the  former  may 
be  used  ibr  any  point  iadiv{dtH%; 
the  latter  fbr  ali  the  pMnts  ooMeo- 
tively. 

Jrticle  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  drawn  out  in  specific  atfi-^ 
cl^  or  pointii  as  the  nfHoUi  of  an 
indenture,  of  a  capitulation,  or  an 
agreemaat.  Condition  ve&pects  any 
point  that  is  admitted  as  a  eround  of 
obligation  or  engagement.  It  is  used 
for^Sie  genaiaitiansactions  of  men,  in 
which  they  mciprooiiUy  bimi  themp 
selves  to  letura  certain  equiyalents. 
The  word  tennt  is  employed  in  regard 
to  nernntiie  tsansaotions,  as  the 
terms  of  any  bargain,  the  t^mm  of  ai^ 
^gsaemeat,  the  term  on  which  any 
thiiig  is'boaght  or  sold. 

^f/ickf  are  mostly  voluntary;  thsf 
are  admitted  by  mutual  agreea»ent. 
Cenditiom  ace  fremieotly  compulsoiy^ 
MOistiaaes  hard;  they  are  sabnittod 
to  from  poUqr  w  iwsQsssitj,  Tenm 
r9 
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ARTIFICE. 


are  dictated  by  interest  or  eqmty; 
they  are  fair,  or  unfair,  according  to 
l9ie  temper  of  the  patties;  they  aie 
,  submitted  or  agreed  to. 

Articles  are  drawn  up  betwecir 
parties  who  hat«  to  co-operate.  Men 
tndertake  particular  offices  on  con' 
dUion  of  receiving  a  stipulated  re- 
muneration. They  enter  into  deal- 
ings with  each  other  on  definite  and 
precise  f«nM. 

Clergymenr  subscribe  to  the  articUi 
6f  the  established  church  before  they 
are  aAnifted  to  perform  its  sacred 
IbncUons.  In  so  doing  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  free  agents;,  but  they 
are  not  free  to  swenre  from  these 
article  while  they  remain  in  the 
cburchy  and  receive  its  emolwnents. 
In  ail  auctions  there  are  certain  con^ 
ditiotts  wii  which  all  must  comply, 
Who  wish  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  sale.  In  the  time  of  war  it  is  the 
business  of  the  victor  to  prescribe 
terms  to  the  vanquished;  with  the 
latter  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence  whe- 
ther .they  shall  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected. 

IQ  the  mean  time  tftey  taTe  ordefed  the  pie- 
HmhiatT  tieaty  to  be  publhUrf.  with  obmettont 
m  each  tfrtfcte,  i«  order  to  qolet  the  minda  of 
the  people.  SrsoA 


The  Trcgan  by  hla  void  is  koMdto  4ate 
The  aaneceiMMIfofif  which  .btaaelf  did  make, 

DftYinif. 

Orhoie  monalalBe  ni^d  Willi  in.  tbat  lower  laid. 
If  yoa  eoMeet,  the  Tnijaaa  ahall  command ; 
Call*d  into  part  of  what  h  onr^  and  there. 
On  temu  agreed,  the  common  eonntry  ahaie. 

l^BTBBK. 

TO  ARTICULATE,  V.  To  Uitor. 

AltTirtCE,'  TRICK,   FINESSE, 
STRATAGEM. 


ARTIFICE,  in  French  urt^, 
Latin  artifes  an  artificer,  and  an 
fad&to  mate  an  art,  signi&es  the  per- 
formance of  an  art. 

TRICK,  in  French  trkher^  German 
triegen  to  deceive. 

FINESSE,  a  word  directly  import- 
ed from  France  with  all  the  meaning 
attached  to  it,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  nation  itself;  it  is  propwiy 
^eness ;  the  word  Jin  fine,  signifying 
w  French, 'as  well  as  in  the  norther* 
*  Tnml^i  **  Cnantn^, 


A&TIFECS. 

htfigQages  from  which  it  is  ttki&By  Mifi^ 
tlety  ortnental  acomes. 

STRATAGEM,  in  French  KtHrfiH 
^i««,  fiomtheGfiidte-iT*r»yw>*  and 
(rTp«T«><«t3o  lead  an^army,  signifies  by 
diBtiKtion  to'head  tliem  in  castying. 
on  any  sdieme. 

•  All  these  tienna  denote  the  exesnse- 
of  an  art  calculated  to  mislead  othiera.. 
Artifice  is  the  generic  term;  the 
rest  specific:  the  farmer  has  likewise, 
a  particular  use  and  acceptation  dis- 
tinct fix>m  the  others.  It  expresses  a. 
ready  display  of  art  for  the  purpose 
of  extricating  one's  self  fi»m  a  dif- 
ficulty, or  secoring  to  one's  self  na- 
advantage. 

Trick  includes  in  it  more  of  desigpL 
to  gain  something  for  one's  self,  or 
to  act  secretly  to  ttie  inconvenience  of 
others.  'It  is  rather  a  cheat  on  the 
senses  than  the  understanding. 

Finesse  is  a  spedes  of  artifice  in 
which  art  and  cunning  are  combined 
in  the  management  of  a  cause.  It  ig 
a  nuxture  ofinvention,  falsehood,  and 
coBiiceahnent. 

StriUagem  is '  a  display  of  art  in 
plotting  and  contriving,  a  disguised 
mode  of  obtaining  an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  guarded  by 
fixed  principles  of  virtue  and  upright- 
ness are  apt  to  practise  artifices  u|)on 
their  husbands. 

Men  without  honour,  or  an  honour* 
able  means  of  living,  are  q>t  to  practise 
various  tricks  to  impose  upon  others  to 
theii<own  advantage.  Every  tradethere- 
fore  is  said  to  have  its  tricks,  and  pro- 
fossions  are  not  entirely  clear  fipom  this 
stigma  which  has  been  brought  upon 
them  by  unworthy  members.  Diplo- 
matic persons  have  most  firequent  re- 
fX>UFse  to  finesse,  in  which  no  people 
are  more  skilful  practitionen  than 
those  who  have  coined  the  word.  Mi- 
btarjt  operations  are  sometimes  con^ 
siderably  forwaided  by  well  ooocerted 
0xkd  well  timed  stratagems  to  surprise 
!^  enemy. 

•  An  arti^ce  maybe  perfiactly  inno- 
.  cent  when  -it  serves  to  afford  a  friend 
an  unexpected  pleasure.  A  trick  is 
childish  whidi  only  serves  to  deceive 
or  amuse  children.  Stratagemt  are 
allowable -not  in  war  only.  The  wri- 
ter of  a  novel  or  a  -play,  may  some- 
thnes  adopt  a  sucoessfiil  stratogcm  ta 
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ARTIST. 

«niBB  tke  lewfer  a  smprisa.  Finate 
is  never  mstifiable.  It  carries  with  it 
loo  miidi.  of  concealment  and  disin- 
geauoosneto  -to  be  practised  but  for 
selfish  and  unworthy  purposes. 

lownr  the  Mvcral  mrttfka  vbleb  im  p«t  li 
Vnctioe  by  tbe  poelt,  tp  fiU  the  iBladi  of  m 
MdiBMe  villi  tciniv,  tfce  Snt  plaei  #  dw  to 


ASCRIBE, 


lai 


Whem  Me 

tnefa  wllk  ooe  uoUmt.  there  wlU  be  pcrpetnel 
■uffidoMt  cftl  anoWagiydovbCa,  tad  jeAoeske. 


On  oiken  vradiM  tbj  Lories  axtM, 
Tbe  «tritm«Mu  BOi  frtete  or  Uttto  beeili 
JbnleitoBMb 


T»ree  Ac  Mat  Artificer.**  The  wie- 
chanic  is  that  species  of  artisan  who 
works  at  arts  purely  mechanical,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  contri- 
bute to  the  completion  and  efnbel- 
lishment  of  any  objects;  on  this  ground 
a  shoemaker  is  a  mechanicy  but  a 
conmion  painter  is  a  simple  artisan. 

Aow  "*••' *••  eoMtiyeaw  an egeoT orfMt,  It  li 

^^      <l»prannt;  berpelaten,««lptois,ia«leafcm. 


AmOnt  cmiI  iHgfw  tbe«eHi7  vta» 

Bj  vbieb  be  mabgi  bii  vij  to  ■baUsiv  keeite, 

llMi  yleeei  tijlmme^  tnpe  Ibr  epplaooe. 

Cboicbiix. 

Om  of  tke  nort  nicoMrfbl  «ty«t«fem«,  wbero- 

Vr  M abomet  became  formidable,  was  the  ae. 

that  tmporter  gave  Us  votaita,  that 

fai  battle  thoald  be  imme> 

ft  tbet  iBxwIoes  pandlM  hh 

vaatonftaejbadiaveoted.  Bnau. 

ARTIFICE^  V.  Jrti^. 

;   AETiFiciAL,  V.  Artfui. 
ARTI8AK,  V.  Artist. 

ARTIST,  ARTISAN,   ARTTFICER, 
MECHANIC. 

AETIST  4S  the  practiser  of  die  fine 
arts. 

ARTISAN  is  the  piactiser  of  the 
VQkar  arts. 

ARTIFICEE,  from  ars  and/ario,  is 
the  doer  or  maker  according  to  art. 

MECHANIC  is  an  artisan  in  the 
flBfcAmic  arts. 

The  artiat  ranks  higher  than  the 
nrtitan ;  the  former  requires  intelleo- 
taal  refinement  in  the  exeocise  of  his 
art;  the  latter  requires  nothing  but 
to  know  the  general  rules  of  his  art. 
Tbemu^ciaq^  painter^  and  sculptor 
are  orfufs;  the  carpentei^  the  sign- 
painter,  and  the  blacksmidi  are  arti- 
sans.  The  artificer  is  an  interme- 
diate term,  which  *  **  neither  suggests 
the  aocessoi^  ideas  of  vulgarity  aikl 
venality  which  adhere  to  the  term 
artisan,  nor  the  aooessonr  ideas  of 
lefinement  and  liberality  which  adhere 
to  the  term  artist.  Any  manufiic- 
torer  29  an  artificer.  Souths  in  his 
^ersioiv^  caih  the  author  of  the  uni- 


Tffa  are  M«  tbe<oo|j  leboob  properly  to  called. 

CUMBBRLAHO. 

The  merehaat,  tradnman,  and  artUan  will 
bave  tbeir  profit  npoa  all  the  maltiplled  iraat% 
eemfeitt,  aad  faidalgaielee  of  ^iUaed  lU^. 


•  Tide  Taylor;  *•  J^ttM**  «tM»  vtHoq;'* 


Maa  mwt  be  bi  a  eeitate  digiw  the  «rt(^leer 
•r  Mi  ovD  bappleem;  the  toole  and  Mtertala 
■■7  be  pat  ioto  bk  bande  by  the  boaafj  of  pio- 
f  ideooc^  but  tbe  woricmaiMblp  miut  be  hb  own. 

CUHBKBLAHO, 

TheconcoRins  ameat  of  fbevorld  in  pre- 
hnlng  geotlemea  to  meehMiet  leeiiii  foaeded 
iatbatipnlbveBoe  wUcb  tbe  latlooal  part  of  ear 
aatore  b  entitled  to  above  the  animal. 

'    BiarBLnx 

TO  ASCEND^  V.  To  OTise,  rise, 
maunty  cUmb,  scale. 

ASCENDENCY,  V.  Influence. 

TO   ASCRIBE,   ATTRIBUTE, 
IMPUTE. 

ASCRIBE, «.  To  appropriate. 
ATTRIBUTE,  in  Latin  attrifmtui, 
participle  of  attribuo^  compounded  of 
ad  and  trihuOy  signifies  to  bestow  npot^ 
or  attach  to  a  thing  what  belengs  t» 
it. 

IMPUTE,  compounded  of  im  or  in 
and  pute,  Latin  j^u^o  to  think,  signifies 
to  tlunk  or  judge  what  is  in  a  thing. 

To  ascribe  is  to  assign  any  thing  to 
a  person  as  his  propert;^,  his  posses- 
sion, or  the  fruit  of  his  labour;  to 
attribute  is  to  assign  thin^  to  others 
as  their  causes;  to  impute  is  to  assign 
qualities  to  persons. 

Milton  aacrihu  the  first  use  of 
artillery  to  the  rebel  angels.  The  loss 
of  a  vessel  is  attributed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  die  storm.  The  conduct  of 
the  captain  is  iwpufed  to  his  want  of 
firmness. 

The  letters  of  Junius  have  been 
falsely  ascribed  to  many  persons  in 
succession,  as  the  author  to  this 
day  remains  concealed,  aiid  oyt  of  tl^ 
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i^Bach  of  even  probabTe  conjecture. 
The  oracles  of  toe  heath\&hs  are  a«- 
fiiribed  bj  some  theologiains  to  the 
de\dl.  The  death  of  Alexander  thcf 
Great  is  attributed  tb  his  intemperr 
ance  Generosity  has  been  impmed 
to  him  from  his  conduct  on  certam  oc- 
casions, but  particularly  m  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Persian  princesses,  the 
relatives  of  Dari as. 
■  Ascribe  is  mostly  used  in  a  faToor-' 
ahle  or  indifferent  sense;  impute  is 
either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  In, 
the  doxology  of  the  churcU  i^^tual,, 
«tt  honour,  might,  majesty,  dnmiuion, 
and  powctry  are  oHrih^d  ta  the  three 
l^rsoM  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
actions  of  men  are  o]l^  so  equivocal 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  i^hethet' 
praise  or  blame  ought  to  be  imputed 
to  them. 

RoHdhi  it  atcribed  to  the  pope;  vmjetty  to 
Mnfi;  verenRj  or  rollduen  to  princes;  ezcrl- 
IcDOe  or  p«rr«clioii  to  amtNUsadors  ;  {rrace  to 
arebbbbops;  bonour  to  peers.  Addisok. 

Vn-bip^  It  ma  J  appear  npon  examination  that 
the  moft  polite  9§w.mn  the  bwt  vtotooat.  Tftiii 
may  be  aitHbuUd  io  the  Tolly  of  admittlor  wit 
and  leamias  aa  merM  in  theaiMlTea,  wllhoat 
cooRiderrnfi:  ibe  appUcatioo  of  them.        ^tebu. 

We  who  are  adepu  In  astiolory  can  /inpKle 
it  to  aeveral  caoMiin  the  planetr,  that  thif  quar- 
ter of  onr  f  rent  cltr  ic  the  re^on  of  nich  ai  either 
■erer  had,  or  bare  loat  the  ose  of  reason. 

TO  ASCRIBE,  w.  To  appToprtaie^ 

TO   ASK,  BEG,   REf;>U£ST» 

ASK  is  io  Saxon  aman^  low  Ger- 
man esken^  etehen,  German  heischen^ 
Danish  adskCy  Swedish  aetkb;  these 
in  genera)  signify  to  wish  for,  and 
come  fro*  the  Greek  a^iw  to  think 
worthy.  > 

BEG  is  contracted  from  the  word 
heggar,  and  the  German  begehren  to 
flesire  vehemently. 

REQUEST,  m  Latin  requidtus, 
participle  of  re^wiro,  is  compounded 
of  rtjBLnd  quero  to  seek  or  look  after 
with  indicaCtions  of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a  wish  to  some 
pne  to  have  something  is  the  com- 
mon idea  comprehended  in  th^e 
terms.  As  this  is  the  simple  signifi- 
cation of  askf  it  is  the  generic  tferm ; 
the  otheir  two  are  specific ;  we  u^k  in 
}iegging  and  requesting,  but  not  wee 


Asking  h  pdcnlil&r  Io  M  TMk  tfp 
staltion.  nr  cotiSeqo^iceof  our  RMCual 
d^pendtance  on  each  other,  h  i!B  r<fr* 

amsii!e  fbr  every  man  to  mk  soone-' 
liing  of  anoeher:  The  master  a^  of 
the  servBBty  the  servant  asks  of  the 
master;  the  parent  asks  of  the  child, 
the  child  asks  of  the  par^t.  Bef^ 
gin0  marks  a  degree  of  dependanc^ 
which  is  pecoiiat  to  inferiors  in 
station.  \ 

.  We  ask  for  matters  of  indifference ; 
we  heg  tjuit  which  we  think  is  of 
importance.  Achild  mk»  a  feveuF  of 
his  parent ;  a  poor  man  bags  the  as* 
sistance  oS  omit  who  19  able  to  dfcpd 
it.  . 

That  is  asked  for  ^ich  is  easily 
granted;  that  is  begged  which  is 
with  difficulty  obtained.  To  ash 
therefore  requires  no  effoH; ;  but 
to  ^g  is  to  10^  with  imDortanH^, 
Those  who  by  rteyiefy  atking  find 
themselves  unable  to  obtain  what 
they    wish    will    have   i^eooufse    to 

As  ask'9om»^meA  impKaM^  demand, 
and  beg  a  vehemence  of  desire,  or 
strong  degree  of  neceseity ;  politeness* 
has  adopted  another  phrase  which 
conveys  neither  the  imperiooanesff  of 
the  onoj  nor  the  nigency  of  the  other ; 
this  is  the  word  request. 

Asking  carries  with  k  an  fir  of 
superiority;  begging  that  of  submis^ 
sioh;  requesting  Ms  the  atr  of  in- 
dependence and  equality. 

Asking  borders  too  nearly  on  an 
infringement  of  personal  Uberty ;  beg-- 
ging  imposes  a  constraint  by  makit^ 
an  appeal  to  the  feelii^ ;  •  tequesit* 
leaye  the  liberty  of  grantmg  «r  refos* 
ine  unencumbered. 

It  is  the  character  of  itepertincAt' 
people  to  ask  without  ctmslderitig  the 
circumstances  and  situatiolf  6f  tli0^ 
person  askpd.  They  se«Rii  cefldy  «c^ 
take  withoQt  petmissitm  that  ^hieb** 
is  asked  if  it  be  not  gnmtedi  Mfish- 
and  greedy  people  beg  with  impor* 
tunity,  and  m  a  tone  that  admitt  of 
no  refusal.  Men  of  good  Ittoedili^ 
tender  their  reqneOs  witif  mbdeMtteii 
and  discretion;  th<iy  re^iietf  ndthing 
but  what  they  are  certain  dm  be 
conveniently  complied  with. 

Ask  is  altogether  exploded  fhota- 
polite  life,  altlK)ogh  beg  is  not.  We 
may  beg  a  person's  acceptance  of  fmr 
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tlDBg;  ire  tmj  heg  him  to  iiiToiir  or 
bonour  uf  ivich  his  company ;  biitwe 
can  never  ulk  of  askntg  a  person's 
acceptaoos^  or  mking  him  to  do  as 
an  booour.    Beg  in  such  cases  ind^ 
cafeas.  a  condesoeBsion  which  is  some* 
tanesnot  iio^comiogy  but  on  ordiiiarj 
occasioa  reqnett  is  with  mom  pn>» 
prietjF  snbstkuted  in  its  plaoe« 
iM  Urn  >«nM  tin  yiMiiM  LMln  Acn, 
A  ikMt  driay  te  aU  I  at*  Mm  WW, 
A  pwus  of  gtM;  IB  talerral  fktMiww. 

Danioi. 
B«t  tM  mat  t«ir  o«t  kni4  ia  cUmm 
^  the  ieoieUpf  «r  the  ftoaea  M 


Art  Jo  AoC  9M  my  hat  rflfWiC  ieox, 
WKh  joa  foitfoM  mu  jo«r  ioAmt  tfy. 


TO  A8K^  OR  ASK  FOR,  GLAIM^ 
DEMAND. 

ASK,  V.  To  oiky  h^, 

CLAIM,  in  Frea<£  claimerj  Latin 
tUimB  to  cTf  after,  signifies  to  expresf^ 
an  imDeiiouB  wish  for. 

DEMAND,  in  French  demander, 
Latin  demandOf  componnded  of  de 
and  mcndo,  si^ufies  to  call  for  impo- 
ratively. 

Aikf  in  the  sense  of  be^,  is  confined 
to  the  expression  of  wishes  on  die 
part  of  the  askery  withoat  involving 
any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
person  Mked,  All  granted  in  this 
case  is  voluntair,  or  conrnlied  with 
as  a  fiiivoarj  but  ask  /or  in  the 
sense  here  taken  is  involuntary,  and 
springs  finom  the  forms  and  distinctions 
<tfMci6ty. 

A$k  is  here,  as  before,  generic  or 
specific;  claim  and  demand  are  spe- 
cific Bi  its  specific  sense  it  conveys 
a  less  peremptory  sense  than  either 
dam  cat  demand. 

To  oikjfor  denotes  singly  the  ex- 
pressed wish  to  have  what  is  coiv- 
sidcaed  as  due;  to  claim  is  to  assert 
a  righty  or  to  make  it  known ;  to 
demiemd  is  to  insist  on  having  withoat 
the  liberty  of  a  refusal. 

^^ijftitlg  respects  obligation  ingene- 
lal,  great  or  small;  claim  respects 
oblkadons  of  importance. 

AMngfor  su|>po8es  a  right,  not 
qoestioBable;  claim  supposes  a  right 
hitherto  unacknowledged ;  demand 
Mpposes  either  a  disputed  right,  or 
Ae  absence  of  all  right,  and  the  pim- 
ple detexauQaoon  to  have. 


AtrndeSBsaii  a$h/er  what  is  owii^ 
Id  hifls  as  circumstances  may  require. 
A  person  ctaim$  the  property  he  ha# 
lost.  Peo{de  ans  sometimes  pleased 
to  make  demandi^  the  legality  oi  which 
cannot  be  proved. 

What  is  lent  must  be  asked  for 
when  it  is  wanted;  whatever  has  bieea 
lost  and  is  found  must  be  recovered  by 
a  claim;  whatever  a  selfish  persoii 
wants,  he  strives  to  obtain  by  a 
demandy  whether  just  or  unjust. 

VMM,  wllb  tkCB>  0BI7I0  •MAta 


irate. 


My  coulry  cteCmf  me  an,  etotam  er*l9  pwiiM. 

MAarrib 

Bvmiwi 

timi 


ASPECT,  V.  Appearance. 
AsffiRiiT,  V.  Acrimony* 

TO   A8Ky    INQUIRE,    eUESTIOir, 
INTERROGATE. 

ASK,  V.  To  asky  heg, 
INQUIRE,   Latin  inquire,    com* 
pounded  of  tn  and  ^uaro,  signifies  to 

QUESTION,  in  French  question- 
nerp  signifies  to  put  a  question,  from 
the  Latin  qtuestio  and  quero  to  seek 
or  search,  to  look  into. 

INTERROGATE,  Latin  interro- 
gatus,  participle  of  tn^errc^o,  com- 
pounded of  inter  and  rc^,  signifies 
to  ask  alternately,  or  an  asking  bo* 
tween  different  persons. 

We  perform  all  these  actions  in 
order  to  get  information ;  but  we  ask 
for  general  purposes  of  convenience; 
we  inquire  from  motives  of  curiosity; 
we  question  and  interrogate  mia 
motives  of  discretion. 

To  ask  respects  simply  one  thiiv; 
to  inquire  respects  one  or  many  sub* 
jects;  to  question  and  interrogate  is 
to  ask  repeatedly,  and  in  the  latter 
case  more  authoritatively  than  in  the 
former. 

Indifferent  people  ask  of  each  other 
whatever  they  wish  to  kn<y(r.  Learn- 
ers tn^tiire  the  reasons  of  things 
which  are  new  to  ^  them.  Masters 
question  their  servants,  or  parents 
their  children;   when  they  wish  t» 
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ascertain  the  real  state  of  oaf  oase. 
Mapistrdtes  interroguie  criminalg 
when  they  are  brought  before  them. 

It  is  /very  uncivil  not  to  uuswer 
whfltever  is  a$ked  even  by  the  meanest 
person.  It  is  proper  to  satisfy  every 
inquiry  J  so  as  to  remove  doiibt. 
Questions  are  sometimes  so  imper- 
tinent that  they  c^»nnot  with  propriety 
be  answered;  interrogations  Hhnn  un- 
authorized persons  are  little  better 
than  insults. 

Upon  my  a»khig  bw  wbo  It  via,  the  toM  ma 
ft  ini«  a  ve(7  i^ve  rttWtj  gmtlniMa,  iMlthaC 
•he  dM  aol  koov  bis  name.  Adduoh. 

Not  only  what  I*  gtenU  itrang«,  or  beaotlftal, 
botany  thlnr  thai  b  dirasreable  when  lookt^I 
vpon,  pkasM  ui  to  ao  a|pt  de*erip(ioQ.  Hen*  we 
must  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  pleaflQie, 
vUeh  b  nothing  f^v  bat  the  actten  of  the  mind, 
vhteh  compares  tl>e  M-as  that  ariie  ftom  words 
with  the  idau  that  axfaerrain  oluedi  themadrt*. 


In  order  to  pa«9  avaj  the  etwlaff,  wbkh  now 
began  to  ;row  trdioKt,  we  fell  into  thai  landa- 
bie  and  primitive  di?enioa  of  quetttoTU  and 

"  Addisom. 


Thomson  was  latrodaced  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  being  gaily  interrogated  about  (he 
state  of  hte  affairs,  itaid,  **  that  t(  ey  were  In  a 
more  poetical  posture  than  fonnerlj."  Joirhson. 


TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAME, 
SLANDER,    CALUMNIATE. 

ASPERSE,  in  IxLt'in aspersusy  parti- 
ciple of  aspergo  to  sprinkle,  signifies 
in  a  moral  senbe  to  stain  with  spots. 

DETRACT,  in  Latin  4eiractut, 
participle  of  detraho,  compounded  of 
de  and  tralio,  signities  to  draw  from. 

DEFAME,  in  Latin  dejamo,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  de  and  famo 
or  fama  fame,  signifies  to  deprive  of 
Imputation. 

SLANDER  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  words  slur,  sutly^  and  foiV, 
aigoifyinc  to  stain  with  some  spot. 

CALUMNIATE,  from  the  Latin 
calumnia,  and  tlie  Hebrew  ca^me^  in- 
fiuny,  sicnifies  to  load  with  infiimy. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  effort 
made  to  injure  the  character  by  some 
representation. 

Asperse  and  detract  mark  an  indi- 
rect representation;  defame,  slander, 
and  calumniate,  a  positive  assertion. 

To  asperse  is  to  fix  a  moral  stain  on 
a  character;  .to  detract  is  to  lessen 


its  merits  and  exodlenoes.  Amtt* 
nam  always  imply  something  tiad, 
real  or  supposed :  dctractioni  ace  al- 
ways fbunaed  on  some  supposed  good 
in  the  object  that  is  detracted.  To 
defame  is  openly  to  advance  some 
serious  chai^  against  the  character ; 
to  slander  is  to  expose  the  faults  of 
another  in  his  absence ;  to  calumniaie 
is  to  communicate  secretly,  or  other- 
wise, circumstances  to  the  injury  of 
another. 

'  Aspersions  and  detractions  are  never 
positive  falsehix)ds,  as  they  never  a- 
moiyit  to  more  than  insinuations..  De- 
/amation  is  tlie  public  communication 
of  facts  whether  true  or  false :  slander 
involves  the  discussion  of  moral  quali- 
ties, and  is  consequently  the  declara- 
tion of  an  opinion  as  well  as  die 
communication  of  a  fact;  calumny,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  positive  com- 
munication of  circumstances  known 
by  the  narrator  at  the  time  to  be 
false. 

AspersioM  are  the  effect  of  malice 
and  meanness.  They  are  the  resource 
of  the  "basest  persons,  iasidiously  to 
wound  the  characters  of  those  whom 
they  dare  not  openly  attack.  Iba 
most  virtuous  are  exposed  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  asperser. 

Detraction  is  tlie  effect  of  envy. 
When  a  man  is  not  disposed  or  able 
to  follow  the  example  of  another,  he 
strives  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  liis 
actions  by  questioning  the  purity  of 
bis  motives.  Distinguished  persons 
are  the  most  exposed  to  tlie  ill  will  of 
detractors. 

Defamation  is  tlie  consequence  of 
personal  resentment,  or  a  busy  inter- 
ference  with  other  men's  affairs.  It  is 
an  unjustifiable  exposure  of  their  er- 
rors or  vices,  which  is  often  visited 
with  the  due  vengeance  of  the  law 
upon  the  offender. 

Slander  arises  either  from  a  mis- 
chievous temper,  or  a  gossiping  humour. 
It  is  the  resource  of  ignorant  and  vacant 
minds,  who  are  in  want  of  some  se- 
rious occupation.  The  slanderer  deals 
unmercifully  with  his  neighbour,  and 
speaks  without  regard  to  truth  or  false- 
hood. 

Calumny  is  the  worst  of  actions  re- 
sulting from  the  worst  of  motives.  To 
injure  the  reputation  of  another  by  the 
sacrifice  of  truth,  is  an  accumulation 
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^  gaiU  which  is  hardly  exoelM  by  aaj 
one  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  ^nces. 
Slanderers  and  calumniators  are  so 
bear  akin,  that  they  are  but  too 
often  found  in  the  same  person.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  when  the  slanderer 
has  exhausted  all  his  surmises  and  cen- 
sure upon  his  neighbour,  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  calumniate  him  rather  than 
remain  silent. 

If  I  speak  slightingly  of  my  neigh- 
bour, and  insinuate  any  thing  against 
the  nurity  of  his  principles,  or  the  rec- 
titude of  his  conduct,  I  asperse  him. 
If  he  be  a  charitable  man,  and  I  as- 
cribe liis  charities  to  a  selfish  motive, 
or  otherwise  take  away  from  the  merit 
of  his  conduct,  I  am  guilty  of  de- 
traction .  If  I  publish  any  thing  openly 
that  injures  his  reputation,.  I  am  a  <^ 
famer.  If  I  communicate  to  othen>  the 
reports  that  are  in  circulation  to  his 
disadvantage,  I  am  a  slanderer.  If  I 
fabricate  any  thing  myself  and  spread 
It  abroad,  I  am  a  calumniator. 

It  is  ofvtolti,  uDd  obsen^l  bj  the  wiMt  mMen^ 
tbat  then  are  women  who  are  not  ■iet'ly  ch«M«, 
and  jsafu  not  wereljr  bouest  in  all  famllle*; 
tlieicfore  let  thoie  who  may  be  apt  to  ralia 
a»perH*fnM  vpoa  onri,  please  to  five  n*  an 
impartial  acoout  of  their  own,  and  we  shall  be 
wtlrfed.  Stkeu. 

What  made  their  enmitj  the  oioreeatertolDiDf 
to  all  the  rest  of  tbeir  wx  was,  that  in  their  de- 
traction  ftom  each  other,  neKber  conid  Ikll 
upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  henelf  as  much 
as  her  adversary.  STBt& 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  pleavare  a  man  takes ' 
la  a  de^matorif  libel,  b  It  not  a  heiooiis  sin  la 
the  sight  of  God  ?  Aimsoii. 

SUmder,  Oat  wont  of  pofsons,  e?er  flads 
An  maj  entraiice  to  ignoble  minds.       HeMvar* 

The  way  to  silence  ctdwmMSh  «ys  Bias,  Is  to  ■ 
be  always  exercised  In  tach  things  as  are  praise- 
worthy. Admsom. 

TO  ASPIRE,  v.  To  aim,  aspire. 
TO  ASSAIL,  V.  To  atlack. 
ASSAILANT,  V.  AggressoT. 
TO  ASSASSINATE,  V.  To  kill. 

TO  ASSAULT,   V.  To  altack, 
Qssaxl.    « 

TO    ASSAULT,     V.    To    ailock, 

assault. 
ASSEMBLAGE,  t/.  Assembly. 


ASSEMBLE;  *         IQf 

TO  ASflHMBLiV  MVfiT£B, 
COLLECT. 

ASSEMBLE,  in  French  assemble, 
Latin  adsimularCy  or  assimulare,  finom 
umilis  like  and  simul  togetlier,  signi- 
fies to  make  alike  or  bring  together. 

MUSTER,  in  German  mustern  to 
set  out  for  inspection,  in  Latin  mon^ 
sfror  to  show  or  display. 

COLLECT,  in  Latin  collectus,  par- 
ticiple of  colli  go,  compounded  ot  col 
or  con  and  ligo  to  bind,  signifies  to 
bring  together,  or  into  one  point. 

Assemble  is  said  of  persons  only^ 
muster  and  collect ,  of  persons  ot 
things.  To  assemble  is  to  bring  toge- 
ther by  a  call  or  invitation ;  to  muster 
is  to  bring  together  by  an  act  of  ao-. 
thority,  into  one  point  of  view  at  on^ 
time,  and  from  one  quarter;  to  colled 
is  to  bring  together  at  ditferent  times, 
and  from  different  quarters. 

The  Parliament  i^  assembled;  sol- 
diers are  mustered  every  day  in  order 
lo  ascertain  their  numbers ;  an  armj 
is  collected  in  preparation  for  vvar. 

A  King  assembler  his  council  in  or- 
der to  consult  with  them  on  public 
measures ;  a  general musters\n%  forces 
before  he  undertakes  au  expedition, 
and  collects  more  troops  if  nc  fiudi 
himself  too  weak. 

Collect  is  used  for  ever)-  thing 
which  can  be  brought  together  in 
numbers ;  muster  is  used  figuratively 
for  bringing  together,  for  an  imme- 
diate purpose^  whatever  is  in  one*s 
possession. 

Books,  coins,  curiosities,  and  the 
like,  are  collected.  A  person's  resour- 
ces', his  strength,  courage,  resolution, 
&c.  are  mustered. 

Sonie  persons  have  a  pleasure  in 
collecting  all  pieces  of  antiquity  which 
fall  in  their  way.  On  a  trying  occa- 
sion it  is  necessary  to  muster  all  the 
fortitude  of  which  we  are  master. 

Anembie  all  in  cbotrs,  and  with  (heir  notes, 
Salnte  and  walcome  up  tho  rhtini^  sun.    Onrar^ 
Oh!  thou  hast  set  mj  bnsj  bnia  at  work! 
And  now  she  muftert  op  a  train  of  imafes. 

Aoins. 
Each  leader  now  his  scatterM  fi>rc«  coajotns 
In  cloMS  arraj,  and  fonss  the  derp*aln|p  lines  ; 
Not  wKh  more  cms^  the  skilfal  sh^brrd  swain, 
ColuKtM  his  fleck,  from  tboasands  on  the  pUio. 

Pon; 
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ASSEMBt£»  V.  To  auemble,  nm*- 
ier, 

CONVENE,  in  Latin  amvenu^ 
signifies  to  come  or  bring  together. 

CONVOKE,  in  Latin  canvoco,  sig- 
nifies to  call  together. 

The  idea  of  collecting  many  persons 
into  one  place,  for  a  specific  purpose^ 
18  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Auemble  oonvevs  this  sense  without 
any  addition.  Qmvene  and  convoke 
invade  likewise  some  collateral  idea. 
People  are  astembledy  therefore,  when- 
ever they  are  convened  or  convoked^ 
hat  not  vice  venL 

Astembiin^  is  mostly  by  the  wish  of 
one ;  eonvemng  by  that  of  several :  a 
crowd  is  assemlea  by  an  individual  in 
the  streets.  A  meeting  is  convened  at 
the  desire  of  a  certain  number  of 
persons. 

People  we  cttembled  either  on  pub- 
lic or  private  business;  they  are 
always  Convened  tm  a  public  occasion  ; 
a  king  assembles  his  parliament ;  a 
porticolar  individual  assembles  his 
friends ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
are  convened. 

There  is  nothing  imperative  on  the 
part  of  those  that  assemble  or  cowoene, 
and  nothing  binding  on  those  aisem- 
hied  or  convened:  one  assembles  or 
convenes  by  invitation  or  request;  one 
attends  to  the  notice  or  not  at  plea- 
sure! Convoke,  on  thef  other  hand,  is 
an  act  of  authority;  it  is  the  call  of 
one  who  has  the  authority  to  give  the 
call ;  it  is  heeded  by  those  v%o  feel 
thems^ves  bound  to  attend. 

Assembling  and  convening  are 
always  for  domestic  or  civil  puiposes : 
convoking  is  always  employed  m  spi* 
ritual  matters.  A  dying  man  assembles 
hia  friends  round  his  death-bed.  A 
meetins  is  convened  in  order  to  present 
an  address.  The  disnitaries  in  ^e 
church  are  convoked  by  the  supreme 
authority. 


IIe'eMis*d;  tlie 
iUtbaCAtrldeiu 
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OtfMwAa  to  couuifl. 


ASSEMBLY,    A88EMBLA6S9 
tiROUP,   COLLECriOK. 

ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  ara 
collective  terms  derived  from  the  verb 
assemble. 

GROUP. 

COLLECTION  expresiies  die  act  of 
collecting,  or  the  body  eollectedy  {v. 
To  assemble,  muster). 

Assembly  respects  pertoils  only,  a^ 
semblage  tilings  only ;  groi^  and  col* 
lection  persons  or  things. 

An  assembly  is  any  number  either 
brought  together,  or  come  together  of 
themselves;  an  assemblage ^  is  any 
number  standing  together;  a  group 
is  come  together  by  accident,  or  put 
together  by  design;  a  collection  is 
mostly  put  or  brought  together  by 
design. 

A  ceneral  alarm  will  cause  an  of* 
sembw  to  disperse.  An  agreeaUe  os- 
sembtage  of  rural  objects,  whethef  in 
nature  or  in  representation,  constitutes 
a  landscape.  A  painting  will  some- 
tiroes  consist  only  of  a  groap  of  figures, 
but  if  they  be  weU  chosen,  it  will 
sometimes  produce  awonderfidefiect; 
A  collection  of  evil-minded  persons 
ought  to  be  imnwdiately  disponed  hy 
the  authority  of  the  ma^strate.  In  a 
large  assembly  you  mat  sotnetimes  ob- 
serve a  singular  assemblage  of  cihanu> 
ters,  countenances,  and  figures.  When 
people  come  together  in  great  numbers 
on  any  occasion,  they  will  often  form' 
themselves  into  distinct  gfoiqfs.  Tlie 
collection  of  scarce  books  and  curious 
editidnsy  has  become  a  passion,  which 
is  rosdy  ridiculed  under  die  tide  of 
Biolionu 


Lovt  and  BMirUge  mb  tht  Mtaral 


TIaf  iMi  OM  wdkl  Aaat,  tt  If  eMwaiV 
9/^|Bagl»MawMaf  tf  the  Oiyh«ui|n& 


OHwtfort!  SCtodorto^teetec 

WlOi  •dUBscIbiI  gi»M,  or  walk  the  pWa 

With  ioMMooe  ud  medltatim  Jote*d, 

In  Mil  MaemNage  Urteato  mj  •««.  THOaaoii. 

AUkHmgrwpfhsWuttAesiaeU,  Tataimm, 
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lk»  Mks  of  mteaAtcd  Md  IkMy-ffM  «C  tkv 
ftwat  PrrtlftB  poeto,  mMt  of  whom  left  ^a$ 
■aple  cetteeflwu  of  tMr  fMOM  MMmI  tbcn. 
8lrWii.Joifn. 

JtSaSWBLTy  COMPANY^  MSBTIIf  Q^ 

CONVENTION,     SYNOl),    CON- 
VOCATION, COUNCIL. 

An  AfiSEMBLY  {v.  Tcr  MWinMf, 
iRttilcr)  i»  simfily  the  aaBemkUng  to^ 
ther  of  any  miiBber  of  pefsons  s  this 
idea  is  eomiBOD  to  aH  the  rdt  df  these 
terais  middk  differ  ift  the  o^jeet,  ttode, 
and  other  oettatetui  dvtvmstances  of 
tbeactiott. 

COMPANY,  abedy  Imked  to<^her 
(«.  To  aec€mpamf\  n  an  uumbly  for 
punMMcs  of  aimiseiBeiit. 

MEETIK6,  a  body  met  tether, 
is  an  assembly  Ibr  general  p«i}M)ses  of 
business. 

CONGREGATION,  a  body  ilock* 
ed  or  gathered  togethery  fit>m  the 
Latin  ^eir  a  ilock,  is  ao  a3$embly 
Iffought  together  from  congeniaHtj 
of  sentiment,  and  commnnity  of- 
purpose.  ... 

PABXIAMENT,  in  French  parle- 
meni,  from  parler  to  speak,  signifies 
an  fuembfy  for  speaking  or  debating 
OA  important  matters. 

NET,  fiom  ther  Greek  fi«md»  to 
gorern,  is  an  <ifie»i%-for  goveming  or 
reigolating  sflUri.of  state, 

CONGRESS,  from  the  Latin  em-- 
gredwr  to  itarch  in  albody,  is  an 
tutembfy  Ootth^  togetiier  in  n  ibnnal ' 
numner  from  distant  parts  fbr  special 

^TO^ENnON,  from  the  Latin 
amvenio  to  come  together,  is  an 
auemkh^  cCmiing  together  in  an  unfor- 
ntal  and  protmscaotis  manner  frt>m  a 
neigbfaooring  ooarter. 

SYNOD,  in  Greek  rw*»>e^  com- 
poonded  of  ^^  aild  ofr^,  si^nesi  Hte«- 
rally  going  the  same  roadj^  Mid  hdl» 
been  employed  to  signify  an  assembfy 
tot  oonsoltafion  on  matters  of  fnigion. 

CONVOCATION  is  ari  aismbly' 
cemcked  for  an  especial  pnrpose. 

COUNCIL  is  an  tusembfy  for  con* 
saltation  either  on  civil  or  ecdesiasti- 
pUafEurs. 

J^  ammbfy  is,  in  its  fiettrieted 


Mttie,  penney  nd  qmmt  oerfljut  iTpi* 
Ifttions,  A  company  is.  private,  and 
confined  to  friends  and  acqaaintances  ; 
a  m$eting  is  either  pwblftc<i»  private  ; 
a  coHgrogiAum  is  aWrays  pbb&^. 
MetHngi  are  beM  hyallwhohlive  any 
common  concern  to  amnge;  tongre^ 
gaiions  consist  of  those  w1k>  follow  the 
same  form  of  doctrine  and  dl9cipline. 
AU  these  different  kind  of  ontenMu 
are  formed  by  individuals  k  their  pri- 
vate capacity;  the  other  temss  desig- 
nate attembues  that  come  together  for 
national  purposes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  word  convention,  which  may  bo. 
either  domestic  or  political. 

A  parliament  and  diet  are  popular  : 
auenwUes  nnder  a  monarchical  form 
of  government;'  oongren  and  conveTi^ 
ti&n  are  atsembUe$  imder  a  repnblican 
goverranent;  of  the  first  description 
are  the  parliaments  of  England  and 
France,  the  diets  of  Germany  and  Po-c 
land,   which   consisted    of    sutjects  - 
aetemhUd  by  the  monarch,,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.    Of 
the  latter  descriotion  are  the  cmafeu 
of  the  United  Piovinces  of  Holland, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica,, and  the  national  conii9iUi4m  of; 
France.    But  there  is  this  difference 
observable  between  a  cengreu  and  a 
comventiony  that  the  former  consists  of 
deputies  or  dele^tes  fiicnn  higher  au- 
thorities, that  is,  from  independent; 
governments  already  establishofl;  but  , 
a  cowoention  is  a  self-oonedtttUd  «s-  / 
iembkfy  which  has  ao  power  but  what 
it  assumes  to  itself. 

A  synod  and  contocatimi  are  in  re^ 
ligious  matters  what  a  diet,  and  co»- 
ventionm  in  civil  matters;  the.  for- 
mer existf  only  luider  an  q»isoopal 
form  of  gavemment;  the  latter  may . 
exist  under  any  foim  of  choich  dLSGH  , 
pliD^  wen  where  the  authority  lies  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  mhnstry. 

A  cemmcU  is  more  important  than 
all  other  species  of  ofsemo/^.  Itcon- 
sists  ofpersdns  invested  with  the  higln 
est  autnority,  who,  in  their  consulta-  ; 
tions,  do  not  so  much  transact  ordinary 
concerns,  as  arrange  the  forms  and , 
fiishions  of  things.  Religious  councils 
used  to  determine  matters  of  faith  and 
dis^pline;  political  councils  frame 
laws  and  determine  the  fine  of 
empires^ 
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ASSENT. 


«|iat  he  iDUttcfed  aop^llilDf  to  blmieU;  and  was 
lieard  to  «y,  •»  that  sboe  be  could  not  haw  a 
•est  Bntons  tben  bionetf,  bo  woald  brioff  bi  one 


tutemMg'^  vpoBwblcbbewwCtothedooruid 
hraofbt  in  Cato  of  UUca.  Anwaop. 
.  Ai  I  an  fadcnUteaal  to  the  cM^paiy  in  pnh- 
Uc  placoi,  and  as  It  Is  vWUe  I  do  not  cone  thi- 
ther as  most  do  to  show  nTself,  I  gratify  the 
Tanity  of  aU  who  pielead  to  make  r- 


It  f i  teiy  Mrtnfal  Ibr  a  man  who  is  not  tnrned 
te  mlslbfel  mtntmgf^t  men,  or  MWmMiet  of 
tiie  lUr  M9C,  to  delight  inthat  soit  of  convwna- 
tlon  which  we  meet  wilh  In  coAe-hooieB. 

Their  trlbea  a^nated,    clean'4  ^Mx  vigofons 

viagB. 
And  many  a  drale,  many  a  short  emay, 
VbeelM  ninad  and  nmad :  In  wngr^gMton  fbll . 
The  ggiu>d  flight  aaemids.  Tbomsoh. 

As  all  iMMcent  mvum  am  to  be  nmd  for  the 
propagation  of  tmth,  I  would  not  deter  thoee 
who  are  employed  In  preaching  to  common  con- 
gtegatiotu  from  any  practice  srhkA  tb^y  may 


i  The  ««Mp«ffl«ment  was  lint  applied  to  ge- 
heial  oMtfMlNet  of  the  rtates  under  Lonh  Y if. 
m  V!raaoe»abo«t  the  middle  of  the  twelflh  oen- 
iui7«  BL4caEifto]m. 

Whatfarther  pvoroked  their  indignation  wa% 
«hat  instead  of  twenty-ftve  pistoles  ftmnerly  al- 
lowed to  each  member  for  their  charge  in  comhig 
to  the  Met,  he  had  presented  them  wtth  sla  only. 


FMov  had  not,  howefcr,  mneh  reaaim  to  oon* 
plain;  Ibr  he  oame  to  London,  and  obtained 
each  notice,  thai  (in  1691)  he  was  sent  to  the 
eongrtu  at  thoHagae,  as  secretary  to  the  eos- 
hassy.  Jomtsow* 

The  eflce  of  oenaermten  of  the  peace  was 
newly  eyeoted  In  Sootlaad  ;  and  these,  instigated 
by  thenlergy,  were  i«selved»slaoe  they  eonld  not 
obtaU  the  king*s  consent,  to  sammon  In  Ms 
name,  but  by  their  own  anthorily»  a  coMVcnMen 
•r  states.  Hvns. 

A  s^nod  of  the  eelestlab  was  cosreaed,  in 
which  U  was  fcsolTed  that  patronage  should  de- 
•eendtotheassistaneeorthescienoeB.  Jonsen. 

The  cmvocaH^  Is  the  mtniatara  of  a  purUo' 
•Mia,  wherefai  thf  anhbMiop  presides  wMbicgal 

BULCBOIWin* 


Inspli'd  by  Jnno,ThetlB>  godUhe  son 

ConTwM  to  couneU  all  theGredaa  train.  Popb. 


ASSENT,     CONSENT,      APPROBA- 
TION, CONCURRENCE. 

ASSENT^  in  Latin  as$entio,  is  coqh 
pounded  o£  tu  ot  ad  and  sentio  to 
think,  signifying  to  bring  one's  mind 
or  judgment  to  a  thing. 

CO^iSENT,  V.  To. accede. 

AFPftOBAHON,  in  Latin  oppro- 


Mto^is-compouMled  of  md^^ad  pt^         i 
to  proTe,  signifying  to  make  "a  thin^         i 
oat  epod. 
CONCUKHJENCE,  v.  To  agru.  i 

Astent  respects  the  judgment;  cotk-         ' 
9eni  respects  the  will.    We  asteht  to-        I 
what  we  think  true ;  we  coment  to  the 
wish  of  another  by  i^reeing  to  it  and 
allowing  it. 

Some  men  give  their  hasty  assent  to 
propositions  which  they  do  not  fully 
understaody  and  their  hasty  eotttenf  to 
measures  which  are  very  ii^udicious. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  true  believer 
not  merely  to  attent  to  the  Christian 
doctrines^  bat  to  make  them  the  rule 
offaislife:  those  who  contenf  to  a  bad 
action  are  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  it* 
.  Approbation  is  a  species  of  oiseni  ; 
concurrence  of  consent, 
'  To  approve  is  not  merely  to  assent 
to  a  thing  that  is  nght,  but  to  feel  it 
positively;  to  have  the  will  and  judg- 
ment in  accordance;  concurrence  is. 
the  consent  of  many. 

Approbation  respects  the  practical 
oonduct  of  men  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other;  assent  is  given  to 
speculative  truths^  abstract  proposi- 
tions, or  direct  assertions. 
.  It  is  a  happy  thing  when  our  actions 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  others  ; 
but  it  is  of  little  importance  if  we  have 
not  at  the  same  Ume  an  approving 
conscience.  We  may  often  assent  to 
the  premises  of  a  question  or  nroposi- 
tion,  without  admitting  the  deductioiis 
drawn  from  them. 

Concurrence  respects  matters  of  ge-> 
neral  concem^Jis  consent  respects  those 
of  individual  interest.  No  bill  in  the 
house  of  parliament  can  pass  for  a 
second  reading  without  the  concur^ 
rence  of  a  majority.  No  parent  should 
be  induced  by  persuasion  to  g^ve  his 
consent  to  what  hb  judgment  disap* 
proves. 

Assent  is  opposed  to  contradiction 
or  denial;  consent  to  refusal;  appro- 
bation to  dislike  or  blame;  concur^ 
rence  to  opposition:  but  we  may 
sometimes  seem  to  give  our  assent  ta 
what  we  do  not  expressly  contradict, 
or  seem  to  appraoe  what  vre  do  not 
Uame ;  and  we  are  supposed  to  con- 
sent to  a  request  when  we  do  not  po- 
sitively refuse  it. 
W«  may  approoe  or  disapprove  of  a 
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liiiaf  wiliMWt  grriog  an' 
eidier of  our  approMumor  thexoo^ 
tnrj ;  bat  concurrence  cannot  be 
altogether  a  negative  action;  it  must 
be  signified  by  some  sign,  although 
that  need  not  necessarily  be  a  word. 

The  auent  of  some  people  to  the 
most  important  troths  is  so  tame, 
that  it  mighty  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty, be  converted  into  a  contradio- 
tion.  He  who  is  anxious  to  obtain 
universal  approbation,  or  even  to 
escape  censure,  will  find  his  fate  do* 
pictured  in  the  story  of  the  old  man 
and  his  ass.  According  to  the  old 
proverh^  *'  Silence  gives  conterdJ'  It 
»  not  uncommon  for  ministerial  men 
to  give  their  concurrence  in  pariia^ 
ment  to  the  measures  of  administration 
by  a  silent  vote,  while  those  of  the  o|h 
postte  party  spout  forth  Uior  opposi- 
tion to  catch,  the  applause  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

Pnceipt  galM  oii|y  ^^^  cold  ttpprohuHon  of 
leMon,  «ad  oompeb  an  tu^ent  i^iJch  iodgMiflBt 
tftqwattUj  yleMit  vttJi  iriiic>aac<%  ofen  -nhea  de- 
laj  b  impiMsIble.  Hawkbswortb. 

Wbaterer  bo  tho  reason,  tt  appeanbj  tbocom- 
inoo  content  of  mankind  that  die  want  of  firtne 
doea  BoK  tacar  eqaal  contempt  with  the  want  of 
parts.  HAWKaBWom-ra. 

Then  fm  as  mnch  dUfcrence  between  tiw  op- 
^rtMMmof  tbe  jndstmont  and  tho  notnal  toII- 
Uona  of  tho  vfll  whh  velatloB  to  the  muo  olqect, 
as  there  hi  between  a  man*i  Ttowiof  a  desirable 
mofs  with  Us  eye  and  his  reaching  after  it  with 


Sir  Matthew  Hale  mentlone  one  case  wherein 
tto  Lords 'Any  «lt«r  a  monegr  Mil  (that  is,  from  a 
graatcr  to  a  fc>cstlme>— hore  he  sajrsthebni  need 
not  to  be  sent  hock  to  tho  Coomhobs  for  their  con- 

BLACSSTOm. 


TO   ASSERT,   MAINTAIN, 
VINDICATE, 

TO  ASSERT,  V,  To  affirm,  atsert, 

MAINTAIN,  in  French  maintenir, 
•fitmi  the  .  Latin  manus  and  teneo, 
signifies  to.  hold  by  the  hand,  that  is, 
dioeely  and  firmly.    . 

VTNDICAT]^  in  Latm  vindieatifi 
participle  of  vinelico,  compounded  of 
.otm  ana  dico,  sig^ifies  to  pronounce  a 
violeDt  or  pMitlve  sentence. 

le  aetert  is  to  declare  a  thing  as 
•  oar  own;  to maintttinis  to  abide b^ 
what  we  have  so  declared ;  to  X7i»£^i- 
cmie  is  to  stand  up  fi^r  that  which  con- 
cerns ourselves  or  others.    ' 

Wc  a$sert  any  thing  to  be  troe;  we 
ptaitttqin  it  by  adducing  proofs,  facts, 


or  argnments ;  w^  tinditfate  our  -owi^ 
conduct  or  that  of  another  when  it  i» 
called  in  question. 

.  We  assert  boldly  or  impudently; 
we  maintain  steadily  or  obstinately ; 
we  vindicate  resolutely  or  insolently. 

A  light  or  claim  is  asserted,  which 
is  avowed  to  belong  to  any  one ;  it  is 
maintained  when  atteinpts  are  made 
to  prove  its  justice,  or  regain  its  pos- 
session; the  cause  of  the  asserter  or 
maintainer  is  vindicated  by  another. 

Innocence  is  asserted  hy  a  positive 
declaration ;  it  is  maintained  by  re- 
peated assertions  and  the  support  of 
testimony;  it  is  vindicated  turough 
the  interrereqce  of  another. 

The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  he- 
sitate to  assert  their  innooence'  with 
the  hope  of  inspiring  credit ;  and  soma: 
will  persist  in  maintaining  it,  even 
after  their  guilt  has  been  pronounced  ; 
but  the  res^y  innocent  man  will  nevec 
want  ^j&iend  to, vindicate  him  when 
his  honor  or  his  Deputation  is  at  stake, 
Assertums  whk»  are  made  hastily 
and  inconsiderately  are  seldom  long 
maintained  without  exposing  a  person 
to  ridicule.  Those  who  attempt  to 
vindicate  a  bad  cause  expose  them- 
selves to  as  much  reproach  as  if  the 
cause  were  their  own. ' 

When  the  great  soni  bnojs  vp  to  this  hfg^  point, 
Leaviog  ffrom  natnreV  sediments  below. 
Then,  and  tl»n  onljr,  Adam>  oA^ring  qoMs 
The  sage  and  hero  of  tho  Adds  and  womli, 
JUserfs  Ms  rank  and  riles  Into  man.        Tovim. 
Sophocles  siso,  in  a  fk«fment  ofoooof  his  tra- 
todies,  nssiirte  the  wHty  of  tho  Sapreaae  Behig. 
CumiRLAMn. 
*  1  am  wlllittf  to  believe  that  Drjden  wantjal 
niber  skill  to  dlscorer  the  right,  than  Tlrtue  to 
mutintain  ft.  Jorbsox. 

TIs  jnst  that  I  should  viniieaU  alone 
The  brokea  tmoe,  or  for  the  hieach  atonew 

Dutmh. 

T/c^.ASSERT,  V.  To  affirm,  assert. 

ASaBSSMENT,  V.  Tox. 

TO  ASSEVERATE,  V,  To  affirm'. 
ASSIDUOUS,  v.  Active,  diligent. 
ASSIDUOUS,  V.  Sedulous. 
TO  ASSIGN,  V.  To  adduce, 
TO  ASSIGN,  V,  To  allot,  assign. 
TO  ASSIST,  V.  To  help^ 

ASSISTANT,  V.  CoodjutOr. 
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A390CLAT!t^  in  LBtin  wocuOvs. 
ptftidple  of  astocia,  compounded  or 
4u<xrad  and  tacio  to  aUy,  sij^niiesone 
timted  with  a  penon. 

COMPANION,  from  companv, 
wgoifies  one  that  bears  company  (v.  To 

Auociateg  are  habitually  together; 
eon^aniofU  a»  only  occasionally  in 
company. 

As  OUT  habits  are  fbrmed  from  our 
auociaits  we  ought  to  be  particular  in 
onr  choice  of  them.  As  our  cmpor 
nians  contribute  much  to  our  enjoy- 
ments, we  ought  to  choose  such  as  are 
flttitable  to  ourselves. 

Many  men  may  be  admitted  as  com- 

paniont  who  would  not  altogether  be 

fit  as  asiociatci. 

We  fee  muj  itniailtaf  •■wl*  ^^>^^  ^ 
tvorld,  vtaheppy  forwwHof  ui  Mocioltf,  ud 


Tta«  hmdcfneoT  «wt'br«l»l«k<lMft«^ 
*Ml  of  ^peav  <•  i*<Mei  «irti«i]«4»  Mid  .Ipog 
ewflclallea  wllk  feiteilM*  ttM(^mmim§  v«l  aft 
lait  relu  tlw  itrtetMV  of  Crath,  end  alnte  the 
Joameii. 


An  atsQciate  may  take  part  with  ua 
in  some  business^  and  share  with  us 
in  Che  labour :  a  companian  takes  part 
with  us  in  some  concern,  and  shares 
with  us  in  die  pleasure  or  the  pain. 


B  tken  a  flMUth  pelt 
(of  Ik*  lwt«oluieef  ihe  ■peaieleO*  end  the 
o*v  coetrltaian  eiplqr  no  wMm  wnrmlkj  of 
|M]ili«Hecie4M,    . 


Oer.brave  c^mpmniofu  ikn^  the  siMUHf  tide; 
nb  deeii^  lamWr  ikall  fuuta  Ihen  o^er 
Tbe  lockj  •hdfe^  to  lefcty  to  tbe  ihore. 

FAiAomoi, 


ASSOCIAtnOSi,  SOCIETY,  COM- 
PANY, PARTNERSHIP. 

All  these  tanns  denote  a  uuon  of 
several  persops  intq^on^  bo^. 

ASSOCIATION  {v.  To  auociaie) 
18  general,  the  rest  specific.  When- 
ever we  iiabitually  or  frequently  meet 
together  for  some  common  object  it  is 
^asfocuOkm,  Amcmtimu^uxetiM^' 
fore  political)  reli|^ous,  commercial, 
^lad  bterary. 

A  SOCIETY  is  an  mstpciatian  Xov 
tome  specific  purpose,  moral  or  reli- 
g^us,  civil  iw  poiitical. 

A  COMPANY  is  an  association  iii 
many  ifor  the  purpose  of  trade. 


ASSOCC&^UDN. 

A  PAgmFPWliP  ia  <n  mmtS^ 

tiiisiof  B  fenrte  tiMavme  olgMt. 

Whenewr  mtoti&tim  is  oaed  m^uH 
tmcdom  finim  the  ottea,  it  debates 
Ihst  which  b  pautial  in  its  oi^act  aad 
temporary  in  its  dumtion.  It  ia 
fovided  on  wai^mf  seotiaMnt  as  well 
aa  unity  of  obiect;  but  it  is  moetiiy 
unoigmod  a»l  kept  tosilher  onlvi^ 
the  spirit  which  ^vas  rise  to  iu  It  ii^ 
not,  however,  tto  less  dangnnous  oo' 
khisaooount;  and wthen  politics  is  tba 
subject,  it  commonly  bpwthes  a  sfin,t 
hostile  to  the  estafali^ied  order  of 
things;  as  the  last  thirty^ass  haa« 
evinced  to  as  by  .woful  experienoe. 

A  sooiefy  requires  nothing  but  imitj 
of  object,  which  ia  permanent  in  its 
nature.  It  is  weUoiganiM^andoonirt 
monly  set  on  foot  to  promoCe  tho'catufe 
of  humanity,  litecatuce,  or  leligpiM* 
No  country  can  boast  suck  jramemua 
and  excellent  societies^  whether  of  a 
charitable,  «  religioB^,  or  »  Jilwrwy 
description,  as  Eogland. 

Con^anies  are  iirbu^  together  for 
the  purposes  of  interest,  and  are  dis- 
soWed  when  that  ol^ ect  oeuses  to  exist. 
Their  duration  depends  on  Uie  continr^ 
geucies  of  profit  wd  loss.  The  South^ 
sea  company,  whioh  was  founded  on 
an  idle  siKsouktieo,  was  fonned  for 
the  ruin  of  many,  and  dispersed  almost 
as  soon  as  it  wiis  formed.  The  East 
India  company  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  one  of  the  grandest  that  ever 
was  raised,  piy>mises  as  much.pcrma? 
neocy  as  is  commonly  allotted. to  hur; 
man  transactioRs. 

Partnerships  are  altogether  of  an 
individual  and  private  nature.  As 
they  are  vrithqut  organization  and  sys- 
tem, they  are  more  precarious  than 
ain  other  4iiMcutfum.  Their  ducaaon 
dapenda  not  only  ion  the  chancea  of 
towla,  but  the  oompatibiHtv  cf  indir 
vkhials  MiCCMiperate  ia  a  ctoso  pount 
of  union.  They  are  oftwi  begun  lashf 
ly  and  and  faneusly* 

Far  my  owe  put,  1  eeald  wl*  Omt  en  fcoe«^ 
■wn  wmiM  eMer  teCo  ea  msHiSKtUm  Ibr  t^ 
rapport  of  OK  eeedkcr  i^^m  tke  eaint <mh  «r 
ikott  wfaem  tliij  eafkt^  toek  upoa  ee  tMr 
MpHDoa  «PMViM,  irMeftr  tide  «key  inf . 
Woncto.  Aw»<w* 

WleitItaBUBrV<ipow«>«teP«^'^  *^ 
then  ney  to  a  mc<0^  eBected  le  Lendoe,  t* 
ceoihtof  ttoaent»«lfelr«*>"ertoAi 
for  tke  inve^aea  «r«iedeMaA  Aehiima. 
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AB80CUTI0N. 


AS8UBAMCB. 


m 


mnHMIm  oTwIli;  bat  thij  Mguied  Mtn  w  • 
pbj-fettov  caAer  tluui  a  jMWtner,  and  trailed 
UmwMinoralbadiieastlHuiiMpect.  Jmiimw. 
'  S0ciety- 1»  a  portntnhip  ta  all  tdeBoe;  a 
partnenMp  ia^tcfj  rlrtae  and  in  all  perfto- 


honeit  men  of  «U  fttClM  AaaM  fliiCer  Into  a  kind 
«r  MMcf«tf«M  Ibr  Ike  OrftaM  af  eae  anoOer. 


ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

ASSOCIATION,  V.  Astociate. 

COMBINATION,  ftonk  tbeLidn 
eambinOf  or  con  and  ^'r«tts,  signifies 
Qring  two  into  one. 

J^  oiaociation  is  something  lest 
binding  than  a  combination  :  M$ocia-- 
Hont  are  Ibnaed  for  parpoees  of  coo- 
Yenienoe ;  combinatiom  are  formed  to 
^errb  either  the  interests  or  passions 
•fnen.  Theword<»iocM<Kwiis^eP&- 
fore  always  taken  in  a  good  or  an  in- 
dilferent  sense;  combination  in  an  ia^ 
different  or  bad  sense. 

Anauociationu  pnbhc;  it  embraces 
all  classes  of  men ;  a  combinati&n  id 
often  private,  and  indndes  only  a  pai^ 
ticular  description  of  persons. 

Jmaciatiom  ave  fixnned  for  some 
Beral  purpose ;  cmnbinatiom  are 


'Z 


which  respect  the  interest  of  the  few, 
to  the  ii^ury  of  many. 

JM§oeuiti4m$  are  formed  by  good 
dtiaehs ;  eombiniMn$  by  discontent- 
ed mechanics,  or  low  personfr  in 
geoeraL 

When  used  for  thines  asaodation  is 
a  natural  action;  combination  an  ar- 
bitrary action.  Things  anociate  of 
tberaselres,  but  combinations  are  form- 
ed ei^ier  by  deugn  6r  accident. 

Nothing  will  associate  but  what  har- 
menites ;  things  the  most  opposite  in 
their  nature  are  combined  together. 

We  associate  person^  with  places^ 
or  events  with  names :  discordant  pro^ 
perbes  are  combined  in  the  same  body. 

MTith  the  name  of  one's  birtl^place 
are  associated  pleasurable  recollec- 
tions. Virtue  and  vice  are  so  combine 
ed  in  the  same  character  as  to  foiiA  a 
contrast. 

The  association  of  idteas  is  a  remark* 
Mt  phenomenon  of  the  human  mind, 
tmc  it  can  never  be  adnutted  as  solving 
any  difficulty  respecting  the  structure 
and  composition  of  soul.  The  combi- 
nation of  letters  forms  syllables,  and 
that  of  syiiaUe*  fiNnw  wofds. 


TlweiinedoaUlntdK 

M»«a^1a  Ite  iUb,  It 
lof  ipHtlaBlar  pi 

aocfetlei  «r  dorpoiatloai. 

The  aqr  aT  tke  poofle  ia  dtlv  and  tvwm^ 
thoagh  nafoicnnatel/  (fron  a  ter  ofOieftr  nmltt. 
lade  and  comMiMefMi)  the  uMMtngMded,  oa(lit 
ta  Act s» baths  leatf  nguded,  onliwM^eeC 
oTnoBopolgr.  Bvaa» 

Mnftnrw  mJ  roartfiiy  irtll  ilanji  imf i—iwnd 
tha  dm  addfw,  bat  MMa  paH 
anlcM  th«y  m  fwwciated  with  i 


Before  the  tiaw  of  Jftiydeo,  Ihoee  happjr  com* 
MfiaCionf  of  woidt  whicli  dtatlagnMb  poeCiy 
from  pieee  had  bea  raielyattBiaple" 


TO  AsstyAOE,  v.  To  oUoy. 

TO  ASSitME,  V.  To  affect^ 
assume, 

TO  ASSUME,  V.  To  appropnoiel 

to  ASSURE,  V.  To  cffirnu 

TO  ASTONISH^  V.  To  admire. 

ASTONISHMENT,  V.  WimdeTf 
admiration* 

ASTROX.OGY.  v.  AstfoinQmy. 

ASSURANCE^  CONnDBNCS. 

A^URANCB  ittfrfics  either  tbe 
act  of  making  another  sore  (vide  To 
qffinn\  or  of  beiE^sure  one's  sdlH 

CONFIDENCE  implies  simply  tha 
act  of  the  mii|d  in  confidiagf  waidi  is 
e^oiaatent  to  a  feeling. 

Assurance^  as  an  action,  is  to  comfi- 
denu  as  the  means  to  the  end.  We 
^ve  a  person  an  assurance  in  order  to 
inspire  him  with  confidence. 

Assurance  and  confidence ,  as  a  seo- 
timeut  in  ourselves,  may  respect  either 
that  which  is  external  of  us>  or  that 
which  bekmgs  to  oerselves;  in  the 
ihvt  case  they  are  both  taken  in  an  in- 
difersnt  serise:  bat  tiie  *  foeHu^  of 
assurance  is  much  stronger  than  thtit 
of  confidence,  and  applies  to  objecta 
that  interest  the  feelings ;  whereas  oen*- 
fidence  applies  only  to  such  obiecto  aa 
exercise  tlie  understanding:  mus  we 
have  aa iwwiranfc  of  •  li&  %o  cotiMj 
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m       A680CIATION* 

4n  amirance  of  a  blessed  immortality: 
^•e  have  a  confidence  in  a  person's^ 
intefi^rity.  As  respects  ourselves  ex- 
clusively, assurance  is  employed  to 
designate  either  an  occasional  feeling, 
©r  a  habit  of  the  mind;  confidence,  an 
occasional  feeling  mostly :  assurance, 
therefore,  in  this  sense,  may  be  used 
indifferently,  but  in  general  it  has  a 
bad  acceptation;  but  confidence  has 
an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense. 

Assurance  is  a  self-possession  of  the 
mind,  arising  firora  the  conviction  that 
all  in  ourselves  is  right;  confidence  is 
that  self-possession  only  in  particular 
cases,  and  grounded  on  the  reliance  we 
we  have  in  our  abilities  or  our  cha- 
racter. 

The  man  of  assurance  n6ver  loses 
himself  under  any  circumstances  how- 
ever trying ;  he  is  calm  and  easy  when 
another  is  abashed  and  confounded: 
the  man  who  has  confidence  will  gene- 
rally have  it  in  case^  that  warrant  him 
to  trust  to  himself. 

A  liar  utters  his  falsehoods  with  an 
air  of  assurance,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to.  s^n  belief;  conscious 
innocence  enables  a  person  to  speak 
with  amfideuQe  when  interrogated. 

Assurance  shows  itself  in  the  be- 
haviour, confidence  in  the  conduct. 
Young  people  are  apt  to  assert  every 
thiiig  with  a  tone  of  assurance;  no 
man  should  undertake  anv  thing  with- 
out a  confidence  in  himself. 

1  apiMftl  to  poctaritf,  tajs  .fischykif ;  to  pot- 
taiftj  I  coBsecnted  my  works,  in  the  atturmnoa 
that  thaj  viU  meet  that  reward  firom  time  which 
the  partially  of  mj  oontemponrles  reftiMS  to 

bertOW.  COMBBRLAiai. 

AU  the  aiKQineirti  upon  which  a  maa,  who  ii 
telliiif  tbe  prttate  aflWfs  of  aoothcr,  may  gronod 
hb  coi^fidenee  of  tecarity,  h«  mMt,  apoo  reflec- 
tion, know  to  be  uncertain,  became  he  flnds 
tliem  without  effect  npon  himself.        Jobvsoh, 

I  never  lit  silent  in  company  when  secret  hl»- 
tory  is  talklof ,  but  1  am  reproached  for  want  of 
agmrance,  Johmsom. 

The  hope  of  fiime  is  necessarily  connected 
with  snch  ooiwiderations  as  most  abate  the  ardor 
«r  eot^ldence,  and  rppiess  the  tigor  of  pnrralt. 

JOBRSOlf. 

IMteity,  the  daa|;h(er  of  knowladge,  and 
amtrance  tbe  offi^prinf;  of  ignoianee,  met  acci- 
dentally upon  the  road;  and  as  both  had  a  long 
Way  to  go,  and  had  experienced  ftom  former 
Inrtshtps  thattbey  wrte  alike  nnqnallfied  to  pn»w 
ne  their  jonme;  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their 
nptaal  advaalii«e.  to  timvel  together.  Mookk, 
*  Vide  Tajlpr;  ••  Asiuiwice,  lnp«dence.*» 
X  AbM  Girard :  •*  Astfonome,  astrologuv.'* 


ASSURANCE. 

f  ttoif  otairf^  Oit  dtfn  It  a  ^rklMU  node^ 
whkh  justly  dflsenes  fo  be  iMIcnM*  and  which 
those  ««7  pecsoM  ofles  disoiwer,  who  Talno 
th«nselTCS  most  upoa  a  well-bred  ct^fidence. 
ttfk  happens  when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up 
to  his  reason,  and  would  not,  upon  any  conside- 
ration, he  surprised  in  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  for  the  perfocmance  of  which  he  was  sent 
into  the  world.  Awwsok. 

*  ASSURANCE,    IMPUDENCE- 
ASSURANCE,  V.  Auurance,  con- 
fidence, * 
IMPUDENCE    literally    implies 
shamelessness.    They  are  so  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  that  assurance, » 
unaccompanied  by  a  sense  of  propriety 
and  a  taste  for.  decorum,  often  dege- 
nerates   into    imjffwience;    but    they 
do    not   necessarily    exist    together, 
jfor  impudence    has  a  grossness    at- 
tached to  it  which  does  not  belong 
to  assurance,  * 
t  Among  the  vulg^  impudetice  may 
be  found    without    assurance;   and 
among  the  polished,  assurance  may  be 
found  without  iwpiirfcnce.  Intercourse 
with  the  world  progressively  bestows 
assurance;  intercourse  with  the  vulgar 
suffices  to  bestow  impudence. 

A  man  of  mtmnmee,  though  at  ilrst  ft  only 
denoted  a  pei^BU  of  a  ftee  and  open  carriage,  in 
now  Teiy  usually  applied  to  a  prodlgate  wretch, 
who  can  break  tkw«^  all  the  rules  of  decencj 
and  morality  without  a  blush.  I  shafl  eadeu- 
▼our,  therHbre,  in'  this  «sny,  to  mstow  th^o 
words  to  their  tiuo  meaatng,  to  pwf  out  the  idea 
of  modesty  tnm  being  confounded  with  that  of 
shiiepUmess,  and  to  hfaider  impudence  frona 
passtag  for  affur«iice.  Bbdokll* 

ASTRONOMY,   ASTBOLOGY. 

ASTRONOMY  is  compounded  of 
the  Greek  m^^  and  r/i^cc,  signifying  the 
laws  of  the  stars,  or  a  knowledge  of 
their  laws. 

ASTROLOGY,  firom  acne  ana  ^»7^c» 
sifijiifies  a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

The  I  astronomer  studies  the  course 
and  movement  of  the  stars;  the  astro- 
loger  reasons  on  their  influence. 

The  former  observes  the  state  of  the 
heavens,  marks  the  order  of  time,  the 
eclipses  and  the  revolutions  which 
arise  out  of  the  established  laws  of 
motion  in  the  immense  universe.  The 
latter  predicts  events,  draws  horo- 
scopes, and '  announces  all  the  vi* 
t  ViilfcTajtor;  «  As««»»ce,taipttd«icc.''       . 
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cissidbdes  of  irnin  maA  saofr,  hmX  aiul 
odd,lbc. 

Hn  MifrofimHer  calcolaitw  ead  a%U 
dom  «n«,  M  h»  caiculaDbonB  are  built 
OB  fixed  rtiles  aod  actual  observations. 
The  astrologer  deals  iu  ooajectures, 
and  his  imagpnatioQ  ^ftea  deceives 
him. 

The  tutnmomer  explains  what  he 
knows,  and  merits  the  esteem  of  the 
learned.  The  ot^ro^ger  haxards  what 
he  thinks,  and  seeks  to  please. 

A  thirst  for  knowfeed^  leads  to  the 
stnd^r  of  «ifro»osiy:  an  inquietude 
about  the  future  has  given  rise  to 
mirotogy. 

Many  hnportant  results  (or  the  arts 
of  navi^tion,  agriculture,  and  of  civil 
society  in  general,  have  been  draws 
from  oiTroiuMiice/ twearches.  Many 
serioiib  and  mischievous  effects  have 
been  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant,  from  their  feith  in  the  dreams 
is  \\m  mtrohger. 

ASYLUM,   REFUGE,  SHELTER, 
RETREAT. 

ASYLUM,  in  Latin  am/«fn,  m 
Oredc  ««i;XiT,  comnoundvd  of  •  priva- 
tive and  r«x«v  pkottder,  signines  a 
place  exempt  from  plunder. 

REFUGE,  in  Latin  fe/«^'tmi,  from 
refugio  to  fly  away,  signifies  the  place 
one  may  fly  away  to. 

SU£LT£R  comes  from  sAe//,  tm 
hi§iiGcnoan  scAa/en,  Saxon  sceala^kc, 
from  tlM  Hebrew  cmla  to  hide,  signify- 
ing a  oover  or  hiding  place: 

RETREAT,  in  French  retraitCy  La- 
tin retractus,  &om  retraho,  or  re  and 
trako  to  draw  back,  signifies  the  place 
that  is  situated  behina  or  in  the  bach 
gnMnL 

An  asylum  *  is  a  place  of  safety, 
pcxvrifieil  and  consecrated  for  that 
purpose. 

A  r^ge  and  fkelUr  are  places  of 
saSetjy  recurred  to  in  the  urgency  of 
circuoistances  ;  the  retreat  is  a  place 
of  tranquillity  more  than  safety. 

An  atj^lum  is  chosen  by  him  who 
has  no  bonae,  a  refuge  by  him  who  is 
4))prefaensive  of  danger.  The  French 
^migrants  found  a  refuge  in  England, 
but  Fery  tew  will  make  it  an  ass^l^m. 
The  iademeacies  of  the  weather  make 
•  yid«  Taylor:  • 


OS  stek  a  tkelttr;  the  fiittgoes  asd 
toils  of  life  make  us  seek  a  retreat. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  Chriscieii  to  sdfonl 
an  asylum  to  the  helpless  orphan  and 
widow.  The  tenrifiea  passecfger  takes 
refuge  in  the  first  house  he  comes  to, 
when  assailed  by  an  efii  disposed  moik 
The  vessel  shattered  in  a  stortn  tak^ 
iheUer  in  the  nearest  haven.  The' 
man  of  business,  wearied  with  tha* 
anxieties  and  cares  of  the  worM,  <fis- 
engages  hnmseif  from  the  whole^  and 
seeks  a  threat  suited  to  Ins  dut^ 
cumstanees^ 

Tk0  Aifantwcr  kaevt  ke  kit  not  tu  to  f» 

heton  he  will  meet  wlcb  totOB  fertrav  thtt  hw 

feaea  rtftwd  by  topMrti^r  (te  the  wrytam  of  error. 

UAfnmmMttm 

••pentillbn,  now  raHrinf  ft««  Rmm^  my 
n*  Aa4  f^Mft  is  tha  «ow(«te  of  TINS. 

CDHUMAUSk 

hrwtalgsie 

Thacattle  tiUnd,  and  oa  the  tcovNaffheaveM 
Ciut  a  (Wplorinfp  «ya,  by  dmo  forsook  ; 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottagia  hln  Mm  ftat. 
Or  seeki  the  tMter  af  tha  dowmraid  aava. 


For  thii,  thb  oDly  flmir  M  na  laa, 
V  pity  oaa  to  ca»Qim*i  faeaba  dae ; 
ReAiaa  ft  not,  bat  let  oiy  body  hava 
Tba  last  refloat  of  hanaa  htnd,  a  gntta. 


t 


AT  ALL  TIMES,  V,  AllVQySm 

AT  LAST,  V.  Lastly* 

AT  LENGTH,  V.  Lostlf. 
TO  ATONE  FOR,   EXPIATE. 

ATONE,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  ha 
at  peace  or  good  friends. 

EXPlATf),  in  Latin  expiatus  parti- 
ciple of  e.rptQ,  compounded  of  ej  and 
lio,  signifies  to  put  out  or  make  clear 
7  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  satisfac- 
tion for  an  offence;  but  atone  is  gene- 
ral, expiate  is  particular.  We  may 
atone  jor  a  fault  by  any  species  of 
suffering;  we  expiate  a  crime  only  hf 
suffering  a  legal  punishment. 

A  female  often  sufficiently  mtone$ 
for  her  violation  of  chastity  by  the  m^ 
sery  she  entails  on  herself.  There  ere 
too  many  unfortunate  wretcihes  ia 
England  who  expiate  their  crimes  oa  % 
gallows. 

Neither  atmiMmtnt  or  «qneltM^al« 
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IM       ATTACHMENT. 


ATTACK. 


ways  nscessarily  require  punishmeiit  or 
even  suffering  from  the  offender.  Tbe- 
nature  of  the  atonement  depends  on  the 
will  of  the  individual  who  is  offended ; 
expiatians  are  frequently  made  by 
means  of  peribrming  certain  religious 
rites  or  acts  of  piety. 

Ofiences  between  man  and  man  are 
sometimes  atoned  for  by  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  error;  but  offences  to- 
wanis  God  require  an  expiatory  sa- 
crifice^  which  our  Saviour  has  been 
pleased  to  make  of  himself,  that  we, 
through  Him,  might  become  partakers 
of  eternal  life. 

Expiation,  therefore,  in  the  reli- 
gious sense,  is  to  atonement  as  the 
means  to  the  end ;  atonement  is  often 
obtained  by  an  expiation^  but  there 
may  be  expiations  where  there  is  no 
atonement. 

Atonement  replaces  in  a  state  of  fa- 
.▼or;  expiation  produces  only  a  real  or 
supposed  exemption  from  sm  and  its 
consequences.  Among  the  Jews  and 
heathens  there  was  expiation,  but  no 
atonement;  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation there  is  atonement  as  well  as 
expiation, 

O  M  the  blood,  alnody  tplK,  tftono 
For  tke  poit  crioBot  of  can^d  LaomedoD. 

Dbtosv. 
I  wovkl  mxmnOs  date  thealofyHaDer  tocoa- 
ildcr,  that  no  wH  or  mirth  at  the  end  oT  a  ilorj 
•an  mtone  for  the  half  hour  that  has  bMo  lott 
bcfiwe  tbcy.eonw  at  it*  SnsLs. 

How  aacRd  ought  klnp*  ttvas  he  hdd. 
When  tat  tliD  death  or  one 
Iknaada  as  eoiplra^  Mood  for  ArjrfaKOM.  Ln. 

TO  ATTACH,  V.  To  affix. 

TO  ATTACH,  V.  To  adhere. 

ATTACHMENT,  AFFECTIOy, 
INCLINATION. 

ATTACHMENT  («.  To  adhere) 
respects  persons  and  things :  AFF£C*> 
HON  (v.  AffKtion)  renrds  persons 
only :  INCLINATION  has  respect 
to  things  mostly. 

Attachment f  as  it  regards  persons,  is 
not  so  powerful  or  solid  as  afitction. 

Children  are  attacked  to  those  who 
will  minister  to  their  gratifications; 
th^  have  an  ejection  for  their  nearest 
•no  dearest  reShitives. 

Attaekmma  is  sometimes  a  tender 


sentiment  between  the  peitens  of  di^ 
ferent  sexes :  affection  is  an  affair  of: 
the  heart  without  distinction  of  sex. 

The  passing  attachments  of  young 
people  are.  seldom  entitled  to  serious 
notice ;  although  sometimes  they  mar 
ripen  by  long  intercourse  into  a  laud- 
able and  steady  affection.  Nothing  \% 
so  delightful  as  to  see  affection  among 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Attachment f  as  it  respects  things, 
is  more  powerful  than  inclination; 
the  latter  is  a  rising  sentiment,  the 
forerunner  oi  attachment,  which  is  po- 
sitive and  fixed. 

We  strive  to  obtain  that  to  which 
we  are  attached;  but  an  inclination 
seldom  leads  to  any  effort  for  po»> 
session. 

Little  minds  are  always  betraying 
their  attachment  to  trifles.  It  is  the 
diaracter  of  indifference  not  to  show 
an  inclination  to  any  thing.     ^ 

Attachments  are  formed :  inclina- 
tions arise  of  themselves. 

Interest,  similarity  of  character,  or 
habit,  give  rise  to  attachment :  a  na- 
tural warmth  of  temper  gives  birth  to 
various  inclinations. 

Suppress  the  first  inclination  to 
gaming  lest  it  grows  into  an  attachr* 
ment, 

Thooffh  devoted  to  the  ttndy  of  phfloaoflij 
and  a  great  maiter  fa  the  early  aeienoe  of  tta 
tlmei,  Solon  mixed  with  cfaeerfnloeai  fa  aoeiety, 
and  did  not  hold  hade  ftom  thoae  tender  ties  and 
attaekmmu  whioh  eoaneet  a  aan  to  the  vorkL 


When  I  was  tent  to  acboOl,  the  pMj  of  my 
look,  and  the  llveUnen  of  my  loqnaclty,  fo«n 
gafa«d  me  admteion  to  hearta  not  yet  fortlAed 
afatmt  t^ffieUon  by  artUee  or  intereet. 

Jomnoir* 

f  am  glad  that  he  whom  T  meet  have  loved 
inm  daty,  whatever  he  bad  been,  is  mi^  a  onn 
at  I  can  love  ftom  incHnaUmu 


TO    ATTACK,    ASSAIL,    ASSAULT^ 
ENCOUNTER. 

ATTACK,  in  French  attacqHer, 
changed  from  attacker,  in  Latin  off ac- 
tum  participle  of  attingo,  signifies  to 
bring  into  close  contact. 

aSSAIL,  assault,  in  Frcndi 
assailir,  Latin  assilio,  assatttm,  com-> 
pounded  of  <u  or  ad  and  salio,  signifies 
to  leap  upon. 

E^lCOUNTEIL  in  French  rencon-^ 
^re,compottaded  of^en  or  in  and  omUre, 
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ATTACK. 


ATTACK. 


llj 


n  XiAtm  con#fia  ignnst,  signifiet  to  ron 
or  oome  asvost. 


B  generic, 
spedfic  tenns.  To  attack  is  to  make 
an  approach  in  order  to  do  some  vio«- 
ience  to  the  person;  to  auail  or  at- 
lauli  is  to  make  a  sudden  and  vehe^ 
Bent  attack;  to  encounter  is  to  meet 
the  attack  of  another. 

One  attacks  by  simply  offering  Tio- 
lence  withoat  necessarily  prodnang  an 
tStct;  one  oisatik  by  means  of  missile 
weapons  ;  one  auaulti  by  direct  per- 
sonal Ticklence;  one  enco«fi/ers  by 
omsii^  violence  to  violence. 

Men  and  animals  attack  or  encoun- 
ter; men  only,  in  the  literal  sense, 
usail  or  oMtault. 

An;oMfcly  attack  each  other  with  the 
veapons  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
them.  Those  who  nroroke  a  multi- 
lade  may  expect  to  nave  their  houses 
«  windows  oMMoiied  with  stones,  and 
ih^  persons  auauUed.  It  is  ridico- 
oos  to  attempt  to  encounter  those 
vho  are  superior  in  strength  and 
prowess. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men 
&ack  with  reproaches  or  censures; 
tl^y  atsail  with  abuse;  they  are  a»^ 
mUed  by  tempUtions ;  they  encounr- 
txr  opposition  and  difficulties. 

A  fiever  attacks^  horrid  shrieks  auail 
me  ear;  dangers  are  eacottaiereif. 

The  reputations  of  men  in  public 
1&  are  often  wantonly  ii<tacAre<<;  they 
are  astaiUd  in  eveiv  direction  by  the 
Burmors  and  complaints  of  the  dis- 
cootented.  They  often  encounter  the 
obstacles  which  party  spirit  throws 
a  the  way,  without  reapmg  any  eolid 
idTuit^e  to  themselves. 


The 


might  poniMy  teve  carried  tM« 
Wglwr,  bad  Bot  K  laaiaat  maak. 


bat  ckfa€latf7 
far  anpM  Ms  paltoMe  bfafa» 
I  which  waj  to  auail, 

MlLTOlf. 

B  is  aaAetaaC  that  yoa  are  able  to  encMmrer 
ae laopCatfoaa  wWch  aov  auauU  jout  whaa 
Gci  KBda  trSak  he  aaj  wad  stieocth.  Taylob* 


ATIACKy  ASSAULT,  ENCOUNTER, 
ON8KT,  CBABGK. 

ATTACK,  ASSAULT,  ENCOUN-- 
TER  (9.  To  aUack)  denote  the  act  of 
muekingf  aseautting,  encountering. 


ONSET  signifies  a  setting  on  or  to,  i 
oommencine. 

Charge  (r.  To  accuse)  signifies 
pressing  upon. 

An  attack  and  attauk  may  be  made 
upon  im  unresisting  object.  Encoun- 
ter, onset,  and  charge,  require  at  least 
two  opposing  parties. 

An  attack  may  be  slight  or  indirect ; 
an  assault  must  alway  be  direct  and 
mostly  vigorous. 

An  attack  upon  a  town  need  not  be 
attended  with  any  injury  to  the  walls 
or  inhabitants ;  but  an  assfmit  is  com- 
monly conducted  so  as  to  effect  its 
capture. 

Attacks  are  made  by  robbers  upon 
the  person  or  property  of  another; 
assaults  upon  the  person  only.  » 

An  encounter  generally  respects  an 
unformal  casual  meeting  between  sin- 
gle individuals ;  onset  and  charge  a  re- 
gular attack  between  contending  ar« 
mies ;  onset  is  employed  for  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  battle ;  charge  £ac 
an  attack  finom  a  particular  quarter* 

When  knight-errantry  was  in  vcgue^ 
encounters  were  perpetually  taking 
f^ace  between  the  kmgbts  and  their 
antagonists,  who  often  existed  only  in* 
the  imagination  of  the  combatants.^ 
Encounters  were,  however,  sometimes 
fierce  and  bloody,  when  neither  party 
would  yield  to  tne  other  while  he  had 
the  power  of  resistance.  The  French 
are  said  to  make  impetuous  onsets,  but 
not  to  withstand  a  continued  attack 
.with  the  same  perseverance  and  steadi- 
ness as  the  English.  A  furious  and 
well-directed  charge  firom  the  cavalry 
will  sometimes  decide  the  fortune  of 
the  day. 

There  b  oae  tpaclea  of  dlvwilM  which  haa  Mt. 
heea  fewitally  coedeawad,  thoafh  it  h  prodaced 
bj  an  atlaek  upott  thoce  who  have  act  rdaata- 
rilj  aaterad  the  llUa;  who  flnd  theaieelroi  bal^ 
feted  la  the  dark,  aad  hara  nHCher  uieaaa  of  d»- 
Ibaea  aor  pawlMHty  of  adfairtafeb 

Haw 


We  do  Bot  ind  the  BMekaaH  of  a  laa*  la  a- 
oaatare  to  armed  for  battle  aad  aamuUt  aa  tha 


*  AndiBch  a  frowa 

Each  caat  at  tli' other,  as  when  two  black  cloods 
Wrth  heav V»  rfrtiUery  fraught,  come  rattlhig  on 
Hofprinc  a  opuoe,  till  wladi  the  alfpial  blow. 
To  Jobi  their  daik  cncoiMiler  to  OBld  air. 

Mnioiiw 
Onccff  la  kiTO  aefmbeit  like  tho«s  in  war. 
Fterea,  molote^  aad  doae  with  aU  tha  force. 

Tats. 
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ATTEMPT. 


ATTEMPT. 


OniefOBt0Dto!  rtaiallopfln; 

Us  MNil  itop  in  atran,  retdy  to  ckmrg% 

.Aa«  bew  upidHtbe  Am  with  oon^'riotf  troops. 

TO  4XTACK9  V.  To  impugn. 

TO  ATTAIN,  V.  To  acqutTc, 
httain. 

ATTEMPT,  TEIAL,  ENDEAVOUR, 
ESSAY,  EFFORT. 

ATtEMPT,  m  French  attenttPy 
Latan  aHento^  finom  nt  or  ad  and 
Unto^  slmiiies  iA  f rjf  at  a  thing. 

TRIiQ^  fiDom  tiy,  tn  Franch  t^tdcry 
Hebrew  tur  to  stretch,  signifies  tt> 
atralEbtliafxiwe#. 

BNDEAVOUR^  conpounded  of 
en  and  the  F^nench  dMir  to  owe^ 
ngoiibs  to  try  aooordiiig  to  one's 
ilttty. 

ESSAY,  in  French  euayer,  come* 
j^robaUy  fix»m  the  German  ermckmi^ 
compounded  of  er  and  mchen  to  seek, 
written  in  old  OtnMUi  suuhken,  and 
is  doubtlMS  ooDxeGled  ivkh  «eAM  to 
aee  or  look  after,  signifying  to  aspire 
4fter,  tolookttpto. 

EFFORT,  HI  Frtoch  €ffi)rtj  horn 
the  Latin  ^€rt,  pMsent  tense  of 
fi^ra,  compounded  of  e  or  <«.  and 
Jiro,  signifies  a  bringing  out  or  calling 
£»rth  the  strength. 

To  attempt  is  to  set  about  a  thing 
with  a  view  of  effecting  it.  To  tty  is 
to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
seeing  the  result. 

An  attempt  respects  the  action  with 
its  olject ;  a  trial  is  the  exercise  of 
power. 

Wa  always  act  when  m^  attempt; 
we  use  the  senses  and  the  under- 
atooding  when  we  try. 

We  attempt  by  trying,  but  we  may 
try  without  attempting.  When  a 
tjiief  attempts  to  break  into  a  house 
lie  first  tries  the  locks  and  fiistcaungs  to 
see  where  he  can  most  easily  gain 
admittance. 

Men  attempt  to  remove  evils ;  they 
try  experiments.  Attempts  are  perpe- 
tually made  by  quacks,  whether  in  medi* 
dne^  politics,  or  religion,  to  recom- 
mend some  scheme  of  their  own  to  the 
notice  of  the  public;  which  are 
often  nothing  more  than  trials  of  skill 
to  see  who  can  most  efifectualiy  impose 
QB  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

Spirited    people    nake    attempts; 


petserering  people  inaka  trimU;  plaf» 
ers  attempt  to  perform  differoit  pans  ^ 
•ad  try  to  gain  applauae; 

An  eTtdeaoour  is  a  eonritraed  at*' 
tempt.  Attew^t9  may  be  fruitless; 
^rta&maybevain;  endcinMBrf  though 
anavailin^  may  be  well  meant. 

Many  attempts  are  made  which  ex- 
ceed the  abilities  of  the  attempterf 
trials  are  made  ia  mattera  of  specu- 
kition,  the  nesnlts  of  which  are  uncer- 
tain ;  endeaifours  use  anada  ia  the  moral 
concerns  of  life* 

Peof^letft^Mij?; to writo books;  they 
try  varioaa  methods  ;  and  endeawm^ 
to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

An  eiM^is  used  ahtogether  in  • 
figurative  sense  for  an  aSaa^  or  «fi* 
deawmr ;  it  is  an  intellectual  exertion* 
A  modMt  writer  apologises  for  hi* 
feeble  eesay  to  contrihnto  to  the  gene* 
lal  stock  of  knowledge  and  cultivatioiK 
Hence  short  treatiset  which  serve  as 
attempts  to  illustiato  any  point  m 
morals  are  termed  estays^  among 
whichr  asa  the  finest  pro^ietions  in 
our  langui^e  from  the  pen  of  Addison^ 
Steele,,  and  their  sooeassors* 

An  effort  ia  to  an  attempt  aa  a 
means  to  an  eiid4  it  is  the  veir^r  «ct  of 
calling  forth  those  powers  wliich  era 
mployed  in  an  attempt,  lu  attempt*- 
sng  to  make  an  escape,  a  person  ia 
sometimes  obliged  to  make  desperati 
ejforts. 

Attempts  at  inutation  expose  th# 
imitator  to  ridicole  when  not  executed 
i^ith  peculiar  exactness.  JViah  of 
strength  are  often  Ibolhardv ;  in  soma 
cases  attended  with  mischievous  oon* 
s^ences  to  the  trier.  Honest  efi* 
deAvours  to  please  are  to  be  distiivf 
guished  firom  idle  attempts  to^OfOch 
applause.  The  first  essays  4ft  youtM 
ought  to  meet  with  indulgence  in  order 
to  afford  encouragement  to  rising 
talents*  Great  attempts  which  require 
extraordinary  efforts  either  of  body  or 
mind^  always  meet  with  an  adequate 
share  of  public  applause. 

A  natural  and  uneonstralned  bbbavloar  bat 
•ouetbhic  Id  it  so  agreeable  that  it  b  no  wootler 
to  MO  people  endeaoouriftf  aflet  It.  Bat  ai 
Che  wi»  time  It  It  so  verj  bard  to  bit,  wlien  U 
knot  born  whb  aa,  that  people oftoa make  then, 
nlfaridiculotts  in  atUmpU/^  iu 


ToMBgtt  to  the  trkO^  wUl  yon  daro 

Ovr  plpti^  oar  lUU^  ow  T«fcca  ta  coopare  ? 

BavDKir. 
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ATTEMPT. 


ATTEND. 


IIY 


Wte(^  or  BO  Cntd  Soentar  «n  tlie  dty  o# 
Ms  ezeentfoa)  God  will  approve  of  mj  actions  I 
kaov  act;  bat  tbto  1  am  sure  oi;  tint  f  have  at 
all  tinea  nade  it  mj  endM«e«r  to  plaan  fatal. 


afterwards  aiade  aavival  eiM^   tMvaidi 

AnwfON. 

The  ma  of  aieKitj  b«tfia  lUvseir  to  4Js» 
twtm  kk  eoany  by  OMAwds  ipvobaide  aad  red«« 
«1ble  to  leBsOB  i  so  tbe  qame  reason  will  fortify 
Us  enany  to  einde  tbese  bis  rtgalsr  fffturU :  bat 
jonr  fool  pnoocts  witb  soch  tfotiMe  tnesashtmcr, 
ittd  ma  aaoibi  of  fhangbt  eaaefadeUs  iwiehina- 
tieia.  Stbbu^ 

ATtCMFTy   UN2>ERTAKINa| 
£NT£]tPniS£. 

ATTEMPT  (©.  r«  fl</€»i»p^).  «»- 
«iifieB  the  thing  aittnmted. 

UNDERTAKING,  W  «»*r- 
takcy  or  take  in  hflEMd,  signifies  tU 
thing  taken  in  hand. 

ENTERPRISE,  from  tfao  Frenches- 
ierpri$,  participle  of  entrependre  to  un- 
deitske^  has  the  ^amebnginal  sense. 

The  idea  of  something  set  about  t6 
be  completed  is  common  to  all  xhese 
terms. 

An  attempt  is  less  complicated  than 
an  uMdertalung ;  and  that  less  ardo- 
oas  than  an  erUerprite. 

Attempts  are  the  common  exertions 
ef  p&mtt  for  obtaining  an  object ;  an 
Mnderiaking  involves  m  it  many  p^rts 
aori  pai^ctuars  which  require  thotght 
aad  jodgemant;  an  ^nferprke  has 
mora  that  is  hazardous  and  dangerous 
ia  it ;  it  ivquires  reselation.  ' 

Akempi^^  aie  £requentl^  made  on 
the  lives  and  property  of  individuals  4 
mniUftmhiwgi  an  formed  for  private 
purpoaesi  €mterprise$,tae  eommenced 
hr  some  great  national  object. 

Notfains  can  be^  «effM:ted  wichonib 
Baking  me  etten^;  at$efnpt$  are 
tfaerelbia  often  idle  and  unsuecessful, 
when  they  avemade  by  persons  of  Iktle 
discretioiv  who  vte  eager  to  do  som^ 
thing  without  knowing  how  to  direot 
their  powers. 

Undertaking  are  of  a  inore  serious 
oaturet  and  involve  a  man's  serious 
interests.  If  begun  without  adequate 
jMuans  of  bripgiag  them  to  a  conclu- 
frioi^  thr^  too  frequently  bring  ruin 
by  their  iaiiure  on  those  who  ane  con- 


abb  bo4^y  powers^  will  be  ill-fitted  to 
take  part  in  grand  erUerpriHB, 

The  present  age  has  bieen  fruitful  in 
tOtemptt  to  bring  premature  genius 
into  nodce.  Literary  underteking$ 
have  of  late  degenerated  too  nudi 
into  mere  commercial  speculatiowt. 
A  state  of  war  gives  birth  to  naval 
and  military  €iif^fi«ef ;  a  state  of 
peace  is  most  &vourable  to  .those  of  a 
scientific  nature. 


.  Wby  wilt  the*  mbtoeartolB  death  a&dtac«^ 
In  rash  «M«R^p(f  bsfood  thy  teadw  agt  f 


EnUrpriiee  require  personal  sacri- 
£ccs  rattier  than  those  of  iaterast. 
Ha  who  does  not  comlMne  great  reso- 
latfMo  and  peiscvwance  with  oonsidar- 


When  I h«u  amaa  cottplalo  af  MsbelBSiW>- 
Ibrtnnate  in  all  bis  wiifertaMnfa,  1  shrawdlf 
Vbspeet  Um  for<t  v«iy  weak  man  in  his  aAin. 
Amusoir. 
Vben  Wbatfl  be  few  tmterpritet  ef  grsat 
labiMur  or  hasard  im^srta*eM,  If  we  bad  not  Aa 
fewer  of  iMfairylnf  the  adTantagts  whkh  w 
|MiHMibi  eanalvea  la  expect  fv9»  than. 

JoBMea* 

TO  ATTEND)  V.    To  OCCOTfipong* 

TO  ATTEND  TO,  H^IND,  RSGABD^ 

HEKDi  NOTICE. 

ATTEND,  in  French  attendre^ 
Latin  attende,  c(»nponnded  of  <tf  or 
ad.ivad  tendo  to  stretch,  signifies  to 
stretch  or  bend  the  aund  to  a  thing. 
•  MIND,  from  the  nonn  mind,  sig- 
nifies to  have  in  the  mind. 

REGARD,  in  French  regarder, 
Compounded  of  re  and  garder,  comes 
ifrom  the  German  wahren  to  see  or 
look  at,  signi^iDg  to  look  upon  again 
or  with  attention. 

HEED,  in  German  hutken,  in  all 
probability  comes  from  Vitom,  and  the 
Latin  video  to  see  or  pay  attention  to. 

NOTIC*;  fipom  the  Latin  notitia 
luiowledge,  signifies  to  get  the 
knowledge  of  or  have  in  one's  mind. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an 
object  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
As  this  is  the  characteristic  of  aUten- 
timij  Mend  is  the  generic;  the  rest 
are  specific  terms. 

We  attend  in  nunding^  regarding^ 
feeding,  9gA  noticing,  and  also  in 
many  cases  in  which  these  words  are 
^t  employed. 

To  mind  is  to  attend  to  a  thin^  so 
that  it  mav  not  be  forjptten  ;  to  re- 
cord is  to  look  on  a  thmg  as  of  im- 
portance ;  to  heed  is  to  attend  to  a 
thing  from  a  principle  of  caution ;  to 
notice  is  to  think  on  that  which  strikes 
^thec 
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(  We  attend  to  a  speaker  when  we 
hear  and  imderstand  his  words;  we 
mind  what  is  said  when  we  bear  it  in 
mind;  we  regard  what  is  said  by 
dwelling  and  reflecting  on  it ;  heed  is 
given  to  whatever  awakens  a  sense  of 
danger ;  notice  is  taken  of  what  passes 
outwardly. 

-  Children  should  always  oMend  when 
spoken  to,  and  mind  what  is  said  to 
them;  they  should  regard  the  coun- 
sels of  their  parents,  so  as  to  make 
them  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  and 
heed  their  warnings  so  as  to  avoid  the 
evil ;  they  should  noticp  what  passes 
before  them  so  as  tp  app)y  it  to  some 
useful  purpose. 

It  is  a  part  of  politeness  to  f^tend 
to  every  minute  drcumstanoe  which 
affects  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
those  with  whom  we  associate.  Men 
who  are  actuated  by  any  passion  seldom 
pay  any  regard  to  the  cUctates  of  con- 
science ;  nor  heed  the  unfavourable  im- 
pressions which  their  conduct  makes 
on  others;  for  in  fact  they  seldom 
think  what  is  said  of  them  to  be 
worth  tbeir  notice, 

CoDfertttioB  win  oatanUy  ftinifth  m  with 
Unti  which  W6  did  not Mttend  to,  and  BwtoM 
cajoy  othernea*k  putt  ftnd  nSezkiu  as  wall  m 
oar  own. 


C«M  to  leqvoit  me,  let  oa  miRtf oar  waj, 
AnoChcr  bods  reqaira  another  daj.        DaTom. 

The  Toloe  of  raaioo  It  more  to  ho  rcgtarM 
than  the  bent  of  any  preMot  IncUnatkn.  AniiaoM. 
Ah !  why  waa  rnln  ao  attractire  made, 
pr,  why  fottd  man  ao  easily  hetrayM  I 
Why  heed  we  no^  while  mad  we  baste  aloofr, 
*rhe  fOBtla  voice  of  peace  or  pleaawePk  loof . 

Coium. 

I hellevelhat  the  koowledga  of  Dryden  was 
gtaanediVom  accWtaofal  fateUlgeace  and  Tariovt 
eonvenatlon,  by  vigilance  that  p^mltted  nothlnf 
to  pass  without  notice.  Johhsoh. 

TO  ATTENPj  WAIT  ON, 
ATTEND  {v.  To  attend  to)  is 
liere  employed  ip  the  improper  sense 
for  the  devotion  of  the  person  to  an 
object.  To  WAIT  on  is  the  same  as 
to  wait  for  or  expect  the  wishes  of 
another. 

.    Attendance  is  an  act  of  obligation ; 
waiting  on  that  of  choice. 

A  physician  attends  his  patient ;  a 
member  atteruls' in  parliament;  one 
geittleman  waits  on  another. 

We  attend  a  person  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed;  we  wait  on 
I  hose  with  whom  we  wish  to  speak. 


Ttiose  who  dance  attendance  on  the 
Ereat  must  expect  every  mortificadon ; 
It  is  wiser  therefore  only  to  wait  on  those 
by  whom  we  can  be  received  upon 
terms  of  equality. 

Attend  and  wait  on  are  likewise  used 
for  being  about  the  person  of  anyone ; 
to  attend  is  to  bear  company  or  be  in 
readiness  to  serve ;  to  vatt  on  is  actu- 
ally to  perform  some  service. 

A  nurse  attends  a  patient  in  order 
to  afibrd  him  assistance  as  occasion 
requires ;  the  servant  waits  on  him  to 
perform  the  menial  duties. 

Attendants  about  the  great  are  al- 
ways near  the  person  :  but  men  and 
women  in  waiting  are  alwa^rs  at  call. 

People  of  rank  and  fiishion  have  a 
crowd  of  attendants ;  those  of  the 
middle  classes  have  only  those  who 
vpait  on  them. 


Atleogthberlord  descends  opoa  the  piola 

In  pomp,  aUetuUd  with  a  nnmlroos  tnia. 

Dbt 

One  of  Pope^  oomtaat  demands  was  of 
codbe  In  tfaia  night ;  and  to  the  woman  that  wgiUd 
on  bim  fa  Ms  chamber  he  was  very  hnrdensome  ; 
bat  he  waa  canHil  to  teconpcUse  her  want  of 


TO  ATTEND,  HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

ATTEND,  w.  To  attend  to, 
HEARKEN   in  German  horchen, 
is  an  intensive  of  horets  to  hear. 

LISTEN,  probably  comes  firom  the 
German  Vtisten  to  lust  aftep,  because 
listening  springs  from  an  eager  desire 
to  hear. 

Attend  is  a  mental  action ;  hearken 
both  corporeal  and  mental ;  listen  sim« 
ply  corporeal. 

To  attend  is  to  have  the  mind  en- 
gaged on  what  we  hear ;  to  hearken 
and  Usten  are  tx>  strive  to  hear. 

People  attend  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed ;  they  hearken  to  what  is  said 
by  others ;  they  listen  to  what  passea 
between  other^. 

It  is  always  proper  to  attend^  and 
mostly  of  importance  to  hearken^  but 
frequently  improper  to  listen. 

The  mind  that  is  occupied  with 
another  object  cannot  attena  ;  we  are 
not  disposed  to  hearken  when  the 
thing  does  not  appear  interestiDp;. 
Curiosity  often  impels  to  Httening  to 
what  does  not  concern  the  listener- 
Listen  is  sometimes  used  (igatatively 
.for  hearings  so  as  to  attend;  it  ti& 
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neoeBsuy  at  all  times  to  Uiten  to  the 
dictates  of  reason. , 

It  is  of  great  importance  ibr  a  leain* 
er  to  attend  to  the  rules  that  are  laid 
down;  it  is  essential  for  young  people 
in  general  to  hearken  to  the  counsels 
of  their  elders;  and  to  listen  to  the 
admonitions  of  conscience, 

HmfcM   irinds  the  topooiC  ImuMha  weanOj 


As  if  (^  twiefU  Mac  thqr  did  a«eii4. 

WiMt  aaelvse  of  lost,  aid  fraad  tad  vio- 
lence would  In  a  little  time  overflow  the  whole 
aaUoB,  IT  tbeM  wise  advocatet  for  monUJQr 
(the  fkeethfaken)  wen  eirivenBU j  hmrkened  to. 


While  ChMe  hedi*4atead«  lUteningto  nobe^ 
Aod  weedcfiftt  ceaftttioa  not  his  own. 

VmaoMt 

ATTENTION,   APPLICATION, 
STUDY.  . 

These  terms  indicate  a  direction  of 
the  thoughts  to  an  object,  but  differing 
in  the  d^ree  of  steadiness  and  force. 

ATTENTION  (v.  To  attend  to) 
narks  the  simple  b^ing  of  the  mind. 

APPLICATION  {V.  To  address) 
marks  an  envelopment  or  engagement 
of  the  powers;  a  bringing  them  into 
a  state  of  dose  contact.  > 

STUDY,  fkom  the  Latin  studeo  to 
desire  eagerly,  marks  a  degree  of  ap- 
pUcatkm  that  arises  from  a  strong 
destfe  of  attaining  the  object. 

Attentitm  is  the  first  requisite  for 
making  a  piogrm  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge ;  it  may  be  given  in  va- 
lioos  degrees,  and  it  rewaii£  according 
to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  given ; 
a  divided  attention  is  however  mora 
hnrtfol  than  otherwise ;  it  retards  the 
progress  of  the  learner  while  it  ixijures 
his  mind  by  improper  exerpise. 

AppUcatim  is  requisite  for  the  at« 
tanmeot  of  perfection  in  an^  pursuit; 
it  camot  be  partial  or  Tariable  like 
attention;  it  must  be  the  constant 
ezeraaeof  power  or  the  r^ular  and 
nnifonn  use  of  means  for  the  attain? 
meat  of  an  end.  Youth  is  the  period 
for  appUcation  whmi  the  powers  of 
body  abd  mind'are  in  foU  vigour;  no 
decree  of  it  in  after  life  will  supply  its 
defidenc^f  in  younger  years. 

Stmdy  is  tbiat  species  of  applieation 
which  is  most  purely  intellectual  in 
}ts  nature*    It  is  the  exeicise  of  the 


mind  for  itself  and  in  itself,  its  native 
effort  to  arrive  at  maturity.  It  em- 
braces both  attention  and  application. 
The  student  attends  to  all  he  hears 
and  sees ;  applies  what  he  has  leartit 
to  the  acquirement  of  what  he  wish^ 
to  learn,  and  digests  the  whole  by  the 
exercise  of  reflexion.  As  nothbg  is 
thoroughly  qnderstood  or  properly  re- 
duced to  praclice  without  stud^,  the 
professional  man  must  choose  this 
road  in  order  to  reach  the  summit  of 
excellence. 

Thoee  whom  sorrow  lecapadtetec  to  enjoy  the 
plaaaerat  of  coatemplatioii,  imQF  properly  «W^ 
to  Mwh  diTenioDs,  prorlded  they  are  ionocent, 
at  hi/  itroog  bold  on  the  attentttn.     JojiMaox. 

I  ooold  heartily  wiih  them  was  the  aame  ap* 
pHcati^  aid  eodeavews  toeeltlvate  and  im* 
prove  ew  eheinh  naaie  aa  have  hesD  lately  he- 
atowed  spoa  that  of  the  itace. 


•  Other  thtags  nay  ha  aeiaed  with  Bight  or  pan.' 
ehaaed  with  mooey,  hat  koowledce  is  to  be  Rain- 
ed only  with  ttudit  Jomnoib 

ATTENTION,  v.  Heed. 

ATTENTIYF,   CAREFUL. 

ATTENTIVE  marks  a  readiness 
to  attend  (v.  To  attend  to). 

CAREFUL  signifies  full  of  care 
(v.  Carey  solicitude). 

These  epithets  denote  afixednesss 
of  mind  :  we  are  attentive  in  order  to 
unde^tand  and  improve ;  we  are  care-^ 
Jul  to  avoid  mistakes. 

An  attentive  scholar  profits  by  what 
is  told  him  in  learning  his  task;  a 
careful  scholar  performs  his  exercises* 
correctly. 

Attention  respects  matters  of  judg« 
ment;  core  relics  to  *taiechanical  ao* 
tion ;  we  listen  attentive^ ;  we  read  or 
write  carefully. 

A  servant  must  be  attentrte  to  the 
orders  that  are  given  him,  and  careful 
not  to  injure  his  master's  property. 

•  A  translator  mqst  be  attentive  /  a 
transcriber  carefuL 

•  A  tradesmaq  oq^ht  to  he  attentive 
to  the  wishes  of  his  customers,  and 
careful  in  keeping  his  accounts. 


The  aae  of  the  pasrimn  Is  to  stir  up  the  sool, 
to  awaken  the  aadentaadlnc,  aad  to  nake  the 
whole  nnui  more  vlgoroos  aad  attentir*  la  the 
prosaevtloB  of  hii  desisBS.  Audison. 

We  shoaM  he  as  mr^fiUtX  enr  wosds  asoor 
acthMw,  and  Mfar  Una  speydee  ••  dolag ill. 

fiTKRL^ 
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ATTIRE,  V.  Apparel. 
ATTITUDE,  V.  ActioOy  g€slure. 

TO   ATTBAjCSr»  AI.IJJRB,   INVITE, 
ENGAOE, 

ATTRACT,  in  Latin  attraOumy 
participle  of  attraho,  compounded  of 
at  OT  ad  and  traho,  signibes  to  draw 
towards, 

ALLURE,  V.  To  allure. 
*  INVITE,  in  French  invUer^  Latin 
invito,  compounded  of  tn  piivative 
teul  vko  to  avoid,  signiiies  the  contrary 
of  avddincy  that  is  to  seek  or  ask. 
'  ENGAGE,  compounded  of  en  or 
tn  and  the  French  gage  a  pledge,  sig- 
nifies to  bind  as  by  a  piedce. 

That  is  attractive  which  draws  the 
thoughts  towards  itself;  that  is  aUurinf 
which  awakens  desire;  that  is  tnvi- 
ting  which  offers  persuasion  ;  that  is 
engaging  which  take^  possession  of 
the  mind. 

The'  attention  is  attracted;  the 
senses  are  allured ;  the  understanding 
is  invited;  the  whole  mind  is  en- 
gaged. 

A  particular  sound  attracts  the  ear ; 
the  prospect  of  gratification  allures ; 
we  are  invited  by  the  advantages 
which  ofier ;  we  are  engaged  by  those 
which  already  accrue. 

Hie  person  of  a  female  is  attractive ; 
female  beauty  involuntarily  draws  all 
eyes  towards  itself;  it  awakens  admi- 
fation.  The  pleasures  of  society  are 
alluring.  They  create  in  the  recei- 
ver an  eager  desire  for  still  fimher 
enjoyment ;  hot^en  too  eagerly  pur- 
sued tfaeyvaiush  in  the  pursuit,  and 
leave  the  mind  a  prey  to  Fisdess  unea- 
siness. The  weather  is  inciting;  it 
teems  to  persuade  the  reluctant  to 
partake  of  its  refreshments.  The 
manners  of  a  person  are  engaging; 
t^ey  not  oidy  occupy  the  attention  but 
they  lay  hold  of  the  afiections. 

At  this  time  of  onWenal  mlgratkni,  wbn  a1- 
iMMt  enrf  one  aooiiderable  enoogb  to  Mtraet 
ngud  tea  ratind  Into  the  oonntry,  I  hi«e 
often  ben  tempted  to  Inqulie  trbat  happhiet*  It 
te  be  g«4n«d  by  tbli  itattd  Heemtea.  Jomeen. 
>•  Seneea  bu  ettemptMl  net  o«ly  «•  padfy 
m  ia  mMtortnne,  but  almont  to  attacre  «■  to  ft  by 

-  zepfetnittnfttunecemaytotbeplaeMimortbe 
mind.    He  iHtUa$  bb  pupil  to  onlamity  m  the 

,  VyuM  otocmt  the  pMienfan  to  tbdf  ooutt,  by 


p<oi9i4i>?  tbitt.  baebaU  wtivi|  witb  imn»M9  eC 
kaowledi,v.  Johxsom. 

^  Tbe  prvMot,  nhatfvrr  U  be,aeIdom  engage*  our 
etttfnttou  M  moch  as  wkat  In  to  comr.       BLiim 

ATTRACTIONS,      ALLUREMENTS, 
CHARMS* 

ATTRACnON  (v.    To  attract) 
signifies  the  thine  thatattraots. 

ALLUREMENT    (v.    To  allure) 
signifies  the  thing  that  alluroi. 
•  CHARM,  from  the  Latin  carmen 
a  verse,  signifies  whatever  acts  by  an 
irresistible  influence  like  poetry. 

'^  Besides  the  synonymous  idMkwhich 
distinguishes  these  words,  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  ooBunon  property  of 
being  used  only  in  the  phiral  wfce»  de- 
noting the  thing  that  attracts^  allures, 
and  ckarms,  wl^u  applied  to  female  en- 
dowments or  the  influence  of  person  on 
the  heart ;  it  seems  that  in  attractions 
there  is  something  natural ;  in  atlure- 
m^n^s  something  artificial;  in  charms 
s(»nething  monu  and  intellectual. 

Attractions  lead  or  draw;  allure- 
ments wm  or  entioe ;  charms  seduce  or 
captivate.  The  human  heart  is  always^ 
esposed  to  the  power  of  female  attrac- 
tions; it  is  guarded  with  difficulty 
against  the  iulurements  of  a  coquet; 
it  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  united 
charms  .of  body  and  mind. 

Females  are  indebted  for  their  at- 
tractions and  charms  to  a  happy  con- 
formation of  features  and  figure;  but 
they  sometimes  borrow  their  allure^ 
ments  from  the  toilet.  Attractions 
consist  of  those  ordinary  graces  which, 
nature  bestows  on  wcHuen  with  mora 
^  less  libevality ;  they  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  t^e  sex ;  allure 
Mfi^tyofthose  cultivated  graces  formed 
by  the  aid  of  a  foithiul  looking  glass 
and  the  skilful  hand  of  one  anxious 
to  please;  charms,  of  those  singular 
graces  of  nature  whidi  are  granted  as 
a  rare  and  precious  gift  :  they  are  the 
peGuUttr  pvoperty  of  the  individual 
possessor.  ■ 

Defects  unexpectedly  discovered 
tend  to  the  dtminution  of  attraUions ; 
atluremewU  vanish  when  the  artifice 
is  discovered ;  cAarms  lose  their  effect 
when  time  or  habkhave  reiid«ped  them 
too  familiar,  so  ti«nsiu>ry  is  the  in- 
llttenoe  of  mere  person.    AttraUian^ 


Vide  Abbi  OIninl  and  Rosband:  ••  Ahnt^  afpM, 
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usail  the  h^it  a<id  tfVmVen  &e  Omder 
pajsion  ;  Mtrements  serve  to  com- 
plete the  conquest,  whi(^  will  however 
be  bat  of  short  duration  if  there  be 
xiot  iBoie  solid  though  lees  brilliant 
charnu  to  substitute  affection  in  the 
place  of  passion. 

When  Api^ied '  as  *  diese  terms  may 
be  to  other  objects  beside  the  perso- 
nal endowments  of  the  female  sex^ 
aitroQtioni  and  charmt  express  what- 
ever is  very  amiable  in  tneraselves  ; 
allurements  on  the  contrary  whatever 
is  hateAil  and  oon|»enial  to  the  baser 
ptopensities  of  human  nature. 

A  courtesan  who  was  never  pos- 
sessed of  charms,  and  has  lost  all 
penonal  attractions,  may  by  the  a/- 
uwememts  of  dress  and  manner,  aided 
by  a  thonsttnd  metricious  arts,  still 
retain  the  wretched  power  of  doing 
incalculable  mischief. 

An  attraction  springs  from  some- 
thing remarkable  and  striking ;  it  lies 
in  the  exterior  aspect^  and  awakjens  an 
interest  towards  itself..  A  charm  acts 
by  a  secret,  ail-powerful^  and  irresis- 
tmle  impuse  on  the  soul ;  it  springs 
from  an  accordance  of  the  object 
with  the  affections  of  the  heart;  it 
lakes  hold  of  the  imagination,  and 
awakens,  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to 
itself. 

An  allurement  acts  on  the  senses ; 
it  flattdrs  the  passions ;  it  enslaves  the 
imaginrtioa* 

A  musical  society  has  attracthm 
for  one  who  is  musically  inclined; 
for  music  haii^  charms  to  sooUie  the 
txoahUd  soul.  Faslu<«ab]e  society 
has  too  woaaiy  allurements  for  youth, 
«hich  are  not  easily  withstood. 

The  music,  the  eloqueiice  of  the 
preAcber,  or  the  crowds  of  hearars, 
are  cMractions  for  the  occasional 
ifcttaiidnntD  at  a  pJace  of  worship. 
The  society  of  cultivated  persons, 
whose  character  and  mannars  have 
been  attempered  b^  the  benigpt  in^- 
fluence  of  Cnristianity,  possess  pecu- 
liar cAanto  for  those  who  have  a  cour- 
miality  of  disposition.  The  present 
as  aad  oadisoiplined  age  is  however 
hot  iU^toed  for  the  foroMUion  of  such 
sooie^^or  the  susceptibility  of  such 
cAorsH.  Peonla  are  now  j«ore  prone 
to  yield  ta  the  aUmrtments  of  plea- 
sure and  lieaotious  gratification  in 
their  social  jstercourse. 


AndlllwyHfohais  poweHbl  aftHkv 

tionshr  adventurous  minds ;  glory  has 
irresistible  charms  for  the  ambitious  ; 
the  allurements  of  wealth  predominate 
in  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  man* 
kind. 

Thb  teftm  wai  a  ftM  paity-cttlonni  irirdto 
which,  as  Homer  tells  ni,  bail  all  Uie  tMractiotu 
of  the  aez  wiQugfat  Into  iL  Awhhomu 

How  joitly  do  I  Ml  a  sacrifice  to  sloth  aad 
loxarf  ia  the  p laee  where  I  int  jteMeil  to  those 
o/iicremeiitt  whirh  sedaoed  ne  to  deviate  ftom 
tenperance  aod  iaaoeeaee.  Joansoii. 

Javo  made  a  rlsit  to  Venoa,  the  deitjr  whe  pre- 
M«fr«ver  love,  and  bennd  of  her  aa  a  partlonlar 
favoor,  that  she  woald  lead  hrr  for  a  while  thoM 
tkarmt  with  whkb  she  lahdued  the  hearts  of 


TO  ATTRIBUTE,  V.  To  OScribe; 
ATTRIBUTE,   V^    QualUg. 

AVAIL,    VHEj  SERVICE. 

AVAlLy  compounded  of  a  or  oi^ 
and  the  French  vaUoTy  Latin  vaUo, 
to  be  strongs  that  is,  to  be  strong  for  a 
purpose^ 

USE,  in  Latin  %uus,  particif^e  of 
utor  to  use,  signifies  the  capacity  to 
be  used.  x 

SERVICE,  in  French  ser^ice^ 
Latin  seroitium,  from  servio,  signifies 
theprq>erty  or  act  of  serving. 

These  tenns  are,  properly  speaking 
epithets  applied  to  thin^'  to  charac- 
terise their  fitness  for  being  empbyad 
to  advantage. 

>  Words  .are  of  no  aost7  when  they 
do  not  influence  the  person  addressed ; 
endeavours  are  of  no  use  which  .do 
not  effect  the  thing  oroposed ;  people 
are  of  no  service  wno  do  not  cootri* 
bute  their  portion  of  assistance. 

When  entreaties  are  found  to  be  of 
no  avail,  females  sometime^  try  the 
force  of  tears.  Prudence  forbids  us 
to  destroy  any  thing  that  can  be  turned 
to  a  tise.  £k:onom^  enjoins  that  ws 
should  not  throw  aside  a  thing  so  long 
as  it  is  fit  for  service. 

The  intercession  of  a  friand  may 
be  available  to  avert  the  resentment 
of  one  who  is  oiended.  Us^l 
lasGons  of  *  experience  maybe  drawn 
from  ail  the  ^ents-of  hfo;  whatever 
is  of  the  best  quality  will  be  found 
most  serviceable, 

'  What  does  It  tftiaif,thoii«fi8ahecthad'ts:nf{lit 
w  good  moraUty  at  CbrtiC  hfaawir  ftooi  the 
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AVARICTOUS. 


AUDACITY; 


A  OMi  >rftb  gnu  talmh,  bat  ««<ii  ar  dttem- 
tioo,  toUka  Poljplieoras  la  the  faMe,  atroaff  and 
blind,  cadaad  with  an  irmtoClble  farae,  which 
fbr  want  of  dght  is  of  ao  um  to  bfan.  Aoduoh  . 

Hie  Gfceki  fa  tha  berofe  ago  mib  to.hava 
been  anaeqaalated  wHh  the  aia  of  iiaa,  the  moat 
aervteeaNe  of  aU  tba  metali.  RoBBRiaos. 

TO  AVAIL,  V.  To  signify* 

AVARICIOUS,    MISERLY,    PARSI- 
MONIOUS, NIGGARDLY. 

AVARICIOUS,  from  the  Latin 
tmeo  to  desire,  siepiiies  in  general 
longing  for,  but  by  distinction  longing 
for  money. 

MISEkLY  simifies  like  a  mUer  or 
miterahle  tnan,  for  ^one  are  so  mise* 
rable  as  the  lovers  of  money. 

PARSIMONIOUS,  from  the  Latin 
parco  to  sparp  or  save,  signifies  lite- 
rally saying. 

NIGGARDLY  is  a  frequentative 
6f  nigh  or  dose,  signifying  very  nigh. 

The  avaricicu$  man  and  the  miser 
are  one  and  the  same  character,  with 
tills  exception,  that  the  miser  carries 
his  passion  for  money  to  a  still  greater 


An  avaricious  man  shows  his  love 
p£  money  in  his  ordinary  dealings ;  but 
the  miser  lives  upon  it,  and  suffers 
•very  deprivation  rather  than  part 
'with  it. 

An  avaricious  man  may  sometimes 
be  indulgent  to  himself,  and  generous 
to  others ;  die  miser  is  dead  to  every 
thing  bat  the  treasure  ^which  he  has 
amassed. 

Farsimonums  and  niggardly  are 
the  subordinate  characteristics  of  ava- 
rice. The  ofoaricious  man  indulges 
his  passion  for  money  by  parsimony ^ 
that  is,  by  saving  out  of  himself,  or  by 
nifgardfy  ways  in  his  dealings  with 
others.  He  who  spends  a  farming  on 
himself,  where  others  with  the  same 
means  spend  a  shilling,  does  it  by 
partimonf;  he  who  looks  to  every 
frurthi&g  m  the  bargains  he  makes  gets 
the  name  of  a  niggard. 

Avarice  sometimes  dokes  itself  unr 
der  the  name  of  prudence :  it  is,  as 
Goldsmith  says,  onen  the  only  virtue 
which  is  lef%  a  man  at  the  age  of  se- 
venty-two. The  miser  b  his  own 
greatest  enemy,  and  no  man's  firiend. 
His  ill-gotten  wealth  is  generally  a 
curse  to  him  by  y^hon^  it  is  inhented, 
A  man  is  sometimes  rendered  pi^rtit 


m&numt  by  drconlstaatses.  He  who- 
first  saves  from  necessitjr  but  too 
of^  ends  with  saving  from  inclination. 
The  niggard  isr  an  ol^ecl  of  contempt, 
and  sometimes  hatred.  Every  one 
fears  to  lose  by  a  man  who  stnves  to 
gain  from  all. 

Tboagli  the  apprebCBtloaa  of  the  agai  maj 
jaitHy  a  caatioas  flragaltty,  thogr  caa  bj  no  aieaaa 
eixBie  a  sordid  avarice,  Blum, 

As  soBie  loae  mUer  vbHInf  bit  store. 
Beads  at  bis  treuure,  coaats,  recoants  It  o*er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  ristas  raptom  Ml, 
Yet  sfin  beslsbs,  for  boamis  aie  waatbic  itOL 
Tbas  to  my  biaast  alteraitapatsloBsrise^ 
Pleu'd  with  each  bliss  that  Heav*a  to  aaa  nf 

plies. 
YeC  oft  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  fait. 
To  see  the  board  of  liaaan  Miss  H>  small. 


Arantraaf  died  la  BepleiBber  17V*,  aad  to 
the  sarprisa  of  bis  friaada  left  a  eoMldeiabla  warn 
of  maaey,  saved  hy  gnat  parHmwtf  oat  of  a 
vary  moderate  iacoaie.  JoBason. 

I  have  beard  Dodslfy,  by  whom  Akeaslde*b 
**  PUamrea  ^f  iht  Imagitiatton'^  was  publish- 
ed, relatoi  that  wbea  ibe  copy  was  offered  bim, 
he  eaiTled  the  work  to  Pope,  wha,  having  looked 
tato  It,  advised  him  aot  to  maka  a  fOggmrdtg 
offar,  for  thia  was  BO  evaiy  day  wrtter. 

JoHMaam 

AVARICIOUS,  V.  Covetous^ 

AUDACITY,  KPFRONTERY,  HAR- 
DIHOOD OR  HARDINESS, 
BOLDNESS* 


AUDACITY^  firom  attdoetonf,  in 
Freftch  audaciewf^  Latin  amda»f  fram 
eudeo  to  dare,  signifies  literally  tfa^ 
qualil^ofdarii^. 

EFFRONTERY  is  compounded  of 
eff  en,  or  in  and  frons  a  face^  signify* 
mg  propensity  to  stand  face  to  moe, 

HARDIHOOD  or  HARDINESS, 
from  hardy  or  hard,  signifies  a  c^mi^ 
dty  to  endure  or  stand  the  brunt  of 
diflicalties,  opposition,  or  shame. ' 

BOLDNESS,  fiom  bold,  in  Saxon 
hald,  is  in  all  probability  chaagediipom 
bald,  that  is,  uncovered,  openHfronted, 
without  disguise,  wfaidi  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  boldness* 

The  idea  of  disregarding  what  others 
regard  is  commoii  to  all  £ese  terms. 

Audacity  expresses  more  than  e^ 
fromtery :  the  first  has  sometiring  of 
vehemence  or  defiance  in  it;  the  lat- 
ter that  of  cool  unconcern  i  kardUutod 
expresses  less  ttuui  bMnem%  the  first 
has  more  of  determination,  attd  tha 
second  more  of  spirit  and  enterprib^ 
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AUDACITY. 


AVENGE. 
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Audacity  and  effrimtefy  are.  always 
taken  in  a  baid  sense;  hardihood 
in  an  indifferent  if  not  a  bad  sense; 
botdnest  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
sense. 

*  Audacity  marks  haughtiness  and 
temerity ;  Effrontery  the  want  of  kll 
modesty,  a  total  slmnielessness ;  har- 
dihood inctictttes  a  firm  resolution  to 
meet  consequences ;  boldnet$  a  spirit 
and  courage  to  commence  action.  An 
audacious  man  speaks  with  a  lofty 
tone,  without  respect  and  without  re- 
flection; his  haughty  demeanour  makes 
him  ibiget  what  is  due  to  his  superiors. 
Effrontery  discovers  itself  by  an  inso- 
lent air;  a  total  unconcern  for  the 
opinions  of  those  present,  and  a  dis- 
regard of  all  the  forms  of  civil  society, 
A  tortfy  man  speaks  with  a  resolute 
tone,  which  seems  to  brave  the  utmost 
evil  that  can  result  from  what  he  says. 
A  bold  man  speaks  without  reserve, 
undaunted  by  the  quality,  rank, 
or  haughtiness  of  those  whom  he 
addresses. 

It  requires  audacity  to  assert  false 
claims,  or  vindicate  a  lawlesls  conduct 
in  the  presence  of  accusers  and  judges ; 
4t  requires  ejfrontery  to  ask  a  fovour 
of  the  man  whom  one  has  basely  in- 
jured, or  to  assume  a  placid  uncon- 
cerned air  in  the  presence  of  those  by 
whom  one  has  been  convicted  of  fla- 
grant atrodties ;  it  requires  hardihood 
to  assert  as  a  positive  fact  what  istiu- 
bious  or  suspected  to  be  false ;  it  re- 
(|uires  holdneu  to  maintain  the  truth 
in  spite  of  every  danger  with  which 
ooe  IS  threatened. 

Audacity  maJtes  a  man  to  be  hated ; 
but  it  is  not  always  such  a  base  metal 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world  as  it 
cni^t  to  be ;  it  frequently  passes  cur- 
rent for  boldneta  when  it  is  practised 
with  success. 

mfnmtery  makes  a  noan  despised; 
it  is  of  too  mean  and  vulgar  a  stamp 
to  meet  with  general  sanction ;  it  is 
odious  to  all  but  those  by  whom  it  is 
practised/  as  it  seems  to  run  counter 
to  every  principle  and  feeling  of  com- 
mon honesty. 

Kardikood  is  a  die  on  which  a  man 
stakes  lus  character  for  veracity;  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  disputants,  and 
frequently  brings  a  man  through  dsffi- 
^ties  whicb}  with  more  deliberation 


and  caution,  might  have  proved  his 
ruin. 

Boldnen  makes  a  man  universally 
respected  thoagh  not  always  beloved. 
A  bold  man  is  a  particular  favourite 
with  the  fair  sex,  with  whom  timidity 
passes  for  folly,  and  boldneu  of  course 
forereat  talent. 

Audacity  is  the  characteristic  of  re- 
bels; e^/tfery  that  of  villains;  hdr- 
dihood  is  serviceable  to  gentlemen  of 
the  bar ;  boldness  is  indispensable  in 
every  great  undertaking. 

Ab  knowledge  wHhont  jttitloe  might  to  be 
eallfld  CQuIng  mber  than  wlidom,  w  a  talad 
piepavBd  to  meet  danger,  IT  esdted  by  ito  ova 
eagenev  and  net.  tbe  peblhs  good,,  denrvei  the 
Bame  oraudactljf  ralher  tfaaa  offiaftttnde. 


I  f  ooM  never  forbear  to  wUh  that  whOe  vloe 
h  every  dajmolUplylng  Mocementi,  and  ■talk- 
ing forth  with  nore  hardened  fffintiiay,  TfitM 


I  do  not  led  any  one  ae  Jbor^  at  ptewt  aa 

to  deny  that  thece  are  very  grant  ndvnntagea  hi 

the  e^joynent  of  a  ptentKU  Ibrtane.    BoDttiu.' 

A  boU  tongne  and  a  fteble  arm  are  the  qna- 

Ittcatlone  of  Diancei  In  Vfrgll.  Aomvii. 

Bold  In  the  coanctl  board, 
Bot  caalloia  in  the  Seld,  he  •fannn^d  the  fword. 
DnvsKir. 

.  TO  AVENGE,   RBVENGE^ 
VINDICATE. 

AVENGE,  KEVENGE,  and 
VINDICATE,  all  spring  from  the 
same  source,  namely,  the  Latiu  vindico^ 
the  Greek  tv^wiv,  oom{>ounded  of  » 
in  and  hxn  Justice,  si^ifyin^  to  pro* 
nounce  justice  or  put  justice  m  force. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  taking  up  some  one's  cause. 

To  avenge  is  to  punish  in  behalf  of 
another ;  to  revenge  is  to  punish  for 
oneself;  to  vindicate  is  to  defom) 
another. 

The  wrongs  of  a  person  are  avenged 
or  revenged ;  his  rights  wre  vindicated. 

The  act  of  avenfing,  though  at- 
tended with  the  infliction  of  pain,  is 
oftentimes  an  act  of  humanity,  and 
always  an  act  of  justice.  None  are 
the  sufferers  but  such  as  merit  it  for 
their  oppression ;  whilst  those  are  be- 
nefited who  are  dependant  for  sup- 
port :  this  is  the  act  of  God  himself, 
who  always  avenges  the  oppressed  who 
look  up  to  him  for  support;  and  it 
ought  to  be  tlie  act  of  all  nis  creatures^ 


•  y  Ide  GIfvd  ?  «  HiurdicpB,  aadace,  eflix>nttrie.** 
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who  are  invesUd  with  the  power  of 
panishing  6fienders  and  protecting  the 
Delpless;  Revenge  is  the  basest  of  all 
actionsy  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  the 
most  diametricatiy  opj^sed  to  the 
Christian  principles  of  toreiving  injo- 
fies^  and  returning  good  K»r  evil.  It 
is  mtified  only  wiSi  inflicting  pain 
without  any  prospect  of  advantage. 
Vindication  is  an  act  of  generosity 
«nd  humanity ;  it  is  the  production  of 
flood  without  the  infliction  of  pain, 
Tlie  claims' of  the  widow  and  orphan 
call  for  vindication  from  those  who 
have  the  time,  talent,  or  ability,  to 
tako  their  cause  into  their  own  hands. 
England  can  boast  of  many  noble 
vi^icatort  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
not  excepting  those  which  concern 
the  brute  creation. 

Hw  daj  dMll  eimie,  tbat  frmt  openfing  day, 
WlMi  Trofa  pwmd  i^KwIm  In  the  dntrinll  lay. 

Pon. 

By  tt  aattinnMn  tertcs  cC  mom,  aboQ((li  appa* 
mtlj  tiMal  sntlieallOM,  the  beaft  ta  oftni  a* 
tlMraogMj  cocnipled,  ••  by  tba  etmmMInn  of 
aoj  oae  of  tbon  enonBoat  crime*  wbkb  ipciss 
from  great  ambition,  or  freat  nvengt,     Blaib. 

lajared  or  oppreMod  by  tbe  world,  the  food 
■Ma  looka  ap  to  a  judsa  who  wiU  HmNmU  hte 

Blaib. 


TO  AVERy  V.  To  asseoerate. 

.AVERSE,   UNWIIXING,    BACK- 
WARD^ LOATH,    RELUCTANT. 

AVERSE,  in  Latin  voenut^  par- 
ticiple of  irc^to,  compounded  oiverto 
to  turn,  and  a  from,  signifies  the  state 
of  haying  the  mind  turned  from  a 

thing. 

.    UNWILLING    literally    signifies 
not  wilKnf. 

BACKWARD  si^fies  having  tbe 
will  in  a  backwerd  direction. 

LOATH,  from  to  ioatk,  denotes  the 
quality  of  loathing. 

RELUCTANT,  from  the  Latin 
re  and  Indo  to  stru^Ie,  signifies 
stmc^ing  with  the  will  against  a 
thing. 

Avene  is  positive,  it  marks  an 
fictual  sentiment  of  dislike;  unwilling 
is  negative,  it  marks  the  absence  of 
dK  will;  backward  is  a  sentiment 
betwixt  the  two,  it  marks  a  leaning  of 
the  will  against  a  thins ;  loath  and  rer 
iudant  nurk  strong  feelings  of  ovcr- 


Atersion  is  an  habitual  stotim^t ; 
unwiiUngneu  9Md  bacf^ardnem  «re 
mostly  occasional ;  loath  and  relnUani 
always  occasional. 

Aversion  must  be  conquered;  «»-> 
millingneu  must  be  removed;  back- 
wardness must  be  counteracted  or 
urged  forward;  loathing  and  reluc- 
tance must  be  overpowered. 

One  who  is  averse  to  study  will 
never  have  recourse  to  books;  bat  a 
child  may  be  nnwilling  or  backmard 
to  attend  to  his  lessons  from  partial 
motives,  which  the  authority  of  the 
parent  or  master  may  correct;  he  who 
IS  loaih  to  receive  instruction  will 
always  remain  igpiorant;  he  .who  it 
reluctant  in  doing  his  duty  will  alwaye 
4o  it  as  a  task. 

A  miser  is  a^rse  to  nothing  so 
»iich  as  to  parting  with  his  money; 
be  is  even  unwilling  to  provide  him- 
self with  necessaries,  but  he  is  no> 
backward  in  disposing  of  his  money 
when  he  has  the  prospect  of  getting 
more.  Friends  are  loath  to  part  who 
have  had  many  years'  enjoyment  in ' 
each  other's  societv.  We  9re  rt- 
luctant  in  giving  unpleasant  advice. 

Lazy  people  are  averse  to  labour; 
those  who  are  not  paid  are  unwilling 
to  work ;  and  those  who  are  paid  lesa 
than  others  are  backmard  in  giving 
their  services. 

Every  one  is  loath  to  give  «p  «  fiin 
vourite  pursuit,  and  when  oompelled  to 
it  by  circumstances  they  do  it  with 
reluctance, 

or  all  tbe  raoe  of  animate,  alone, 
Tbe  beei  have  coamon  cMet  oTtbelr  ova; 
Bat  (wbat^i  moie  auamte)  their  nodoil  ap^atftw^ 
Avtne  bom  Veant,  $j  tks  Mptkl  ittia. 

DaVDBM. 

I  paft  with  tbce, 
Ai  wrHchci  that  are  doabtf  al  of  beieaiter 
Part  wHb  cfadr  Hies  trnwiUiftr,  toatk,  aad  fear^ 

foU 
Ana  trenbHnr  at  fatvrity. 


AllBBeB,efaBtbew 
aMMorleHtoooBpsnetlaeaorcoMclaMt;  bat 
tee/hmrrfat  tbe  MMB  Ume  to  KMlga  thei^im  ef 
dMoocrt/t  or  tbe  ptoanuei  of  vko, 
E'ea  tfaas  two  frieada  condemaM 


letfc^ 
£MC*er  a  haDdrad 


Jlr/nctaat  doit  then  aow^ 
Or  frier e  Ibr  frieadihlp 
Oraanfaidedlefvl 


OoUliXITIb 
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AtEKSIOlT,  AlfTl!PATHY,DISLIKE, 
HAT&EPy  E£PUGNANC£. 

AVJSHSrON  denotes  the  quality  ot 
being  av€r8e  (v.  Averse), 

aJITIPATHY,  in  French  «»ti-. 
patkk,  Latin  antipatMa,  Greek  avn^ 
v«di(«,  oompoonded  of  avti  against, 
ttid  vm^ux  tS^ling,  signifies  a  feeling^ 
against. 

DISLIKE,  compounded  of  the  pri- 
vative dh  and.  like,  signifies  not.  to 
Hkte  or  be  attached  to. 

HATRED,  in  German  hasi,  is  sup- 
plised  by  Adelaii^  to  be  connected  widi 
ieits  hpt,  eimifyuig  heat  of  temper. 

REPUGNANCE,  in.  French  re- 
pmgnance,  'Latin  repu^aiUia  and  Ve-' 
fiugno,  compounded  of  r^  and  ptt^no, 
ai^lkmi  the  resistance  of  the  feelings 
lo-an  object. 

Avernen  is  in  its  most  genend 
•tese  the  generic  term  to  these  and 
many  other  similar  expressions,  in 
which  case  it  is  opposed  to  attach- 
ment :  the  former  denoting  an  aliena- 
ik6n  of  tiie  mind  from  an  object;  the 
latter  a  knitting  or  binding  of  the 
mind  to  olgects.  It  has,  nowever, 
more  eomfnonl}r  a  partial  acceptation, 
in  whidi  it  is  justly  comparable  with 
ihe  above  Words. 

•  Avernon  and  antipathy  apply  more 
pvoperiy  to  things ;  dUHKe  and  hatred 
Co  persons;  repugnance  to  actions, 
that  13,  such  actions  as  one  is  called 
upon  to  perform. 

"  Aversion  and  antipathy  iseem  to  be 
less  dependant  on  the  will,  and  to 
have  their  origin  in  the  temperament 
or  natand  taste,  particularly  ttie  latter, 
which  spring  from  causes  that  are 
not  alwilys  visible;  it  lies  in  the  phy- 
flScal  oiganization.  Antipathy  is  in 
Ibct  a  natural  atertion  opposed  to 
sympathy;  tU$Hke  and'Aoiretf  are  on 
tSe  contrary  voluntary,,  and  seem  to 
lam  their  root  in  ^he  angry  passions 
di  the  heart,  fbe  former  is  less  deep- 
ftldtcStl'  than  the  latter,  and  is  com- 
monly awidcened  by  slighter  causes; 
repugnance  is  not  an  habitual  and 
lasting  sentiment  like  the  rest;  it  is  a 
transitory  but  strong  dislike  to  what 
one  is  oUiged  to  do. 

An  unfitness  in  the  temper  to  har- 
flaonize  with  an  object  prodaces  ofDer-- 
9km.  A  contrariety  in  the  nature  of 
nuticular  persons  and  things  occa- 
sions a7itipathie$f  although  some  pre* 


tend  that  there  are  no  such  myvte* 
nous  incongruitiet  in  natuie,  and 
that  all  antipaihiee  are  but  avermm$ 
early  engendered  by  the  influence  of 
fear  and  the  workings  of  imaginataoa| 
but  under  this  supposition  we  am 
still  at  a  loss  to  account  for  .those 
singular  effiscts  of  fear  and  ima^n»* 
tion  in  some  persons  which  do  not 
discover  themselves  in  others.  A  dil« 
ference  in  the  character,  habits^  and 
manners,  produces  dielihe.    lojuries^ 

Suarrels,  or  moie  commonly  tiie  ispi* 
uenoe  of  malignant  passiooo^  ooca» 
sion  hatred*  A  contrariely  to  tme^^ 
moral  seose,  or  one's  l^usaottrsy  awakenu 
repugnaaue. 

People  of  a  ^uiei  temper  hsro  an 
atfenian  to  disputing  or  ai^yulMntBN 
tion ;  those  of  a  ^o^y  temper  havu 
an  aversion  to  society;  ant^fotkim 
mostly  discover  themselves  iu  early 
life,  and  as  soon  as  the  ol^ccl  cornea 
within  the  viearof  the  pemtm  uiecssd. 
Men  of  difierent  sentiments  in  mligto* 
or  politics,*  if  not  of  amsable  temper, 
are  apt  to  contract  dislikes  to  eacb 
other  by  frequmt  irritation  in  dis^ 
course..  Wh^  men  of  malignant 
tempers  come  kt  ooUiskm,  nothing  but 
a  deadly  hatred  can  enBue*  fiom  their 
repeated  and  oomplidated  aggvewiomi 
towards  each  other.  Any  one  who  i^ 
under  the  influence  of  a  misplaced 
pride  is  apt  to.  feel  a  repugnmnce  tai 
acknowledge  himself  in  au  error.  * 

Avernons  produce  an  anKiona  deaim 
for  the  iBDioval  of  die  olject  didihetL 
AvUipmthies  piodooe  the  most  tiolanir 
physical  revubioaof  the  fiwoae,  snd 
vehement  recoiling  from  the  objectt.- 
Persons  havts  not  unfrequently  beeo 
known  to  faint  away  at  the  sight  ol 
insects  for  whom  this  antipat^  has 
been  conceived.  Didikes  too  often 
betmy  tfaamaalves  by  distant  and 
uncourteous  behaviour;  hatred  a»*> 
sumes  every  form  which  is  black  and 
horrid.  Repugnance  does  not  make 
its  appearance  until  called  forth  by 
the  necessity  of  the  occasion. 

•  Aversions  will  never  be  so  strong  in 
a  Weil  regulated  mind,  that  they  can* 
not  be  overcome  when  the  cause  for 
them  is  removed,  or  thiey  are  found  to 
be  ill-grounded;  sometimes  th^y  lie, 
in  a  vicious  temperament  formed  by 
nature  or  habit,  in  -which  case  they 
will  not  easily  be  destroyed;  a  slotK-> 
ful  man  will  find  a  difficulty  in  over- 
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coming  Ms  aversion  to  labour,  or  an 
idle  man  his  avernon  to  steady  appli-  > 
cation.  Antipathies  may  be  indulged 
or  resisted.  People  of  irritable  tem- 
peraments,  particulariy  females^  are 
liable  to  them  in  the  most  violent 
degMe;  but  those  who  are  fully  per- 
suaded of  their  fidlacjr  may  do  much 
by  the  force  of  conviction  to  diminish 
their  violence.  Dislikes  are  often 
groundleesy  or  have  their  origin  in 
trifles,  owing  to  the  influence  of  ca- 
price or  humour.  People  of  sense 
will  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  the  true 
Christian  will  stifle  them  in  their 
birth,  lest  they  grow  into  the  formi- 
dable passion  of  Aa/re<^,  which  strikes 
at  the  root  of  all  peace,  which  is  a 
mental  poison  that  infiises  its  venom 
into  all  tne  sinuosities  of  the  heart,  and 
pollutes  the  sources  of  human  alFection. 
Repugnance  ought  always  to  be  re- 
sisted whenever  it  prevents  us  fix)m 
doing  what  either  reason,  honour,  or 
duty  require. 

Aversions  are  applicable  to  animals 
as  well  as  men;  dogs  have  a  parti- 
cular aversion  to  b^gars,  most  pro- 
bably from  their  suspicious  appear^ 
aaoe:  in  certain  cases  likewise  we 
may  vpeek  of  their  antipathies,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  dog  and  the  cat; 
According  to  the  sdtoohnen  there 
existed  also  antipathies  between  certain 
l^ants  and  vegetables ;  but  these  are 
not  borne  out  by  flicts  sufficiently  strong 
to  warrant  a  belief  of  their  existence. 
DisUke  and  hatred  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  things,  but  in  a  sense  less 
exoeptionable  than  in  the  former  case. 
DisSke  does  not  express  so  much  as 
safersion,  and  aversion  not  so  much  as 
hatred.  We  ought  to  have  a  hatred 
for  vice  and  sin,  an  aversion  to  gCM- 
aipping  and  idle  talking,  and  a  di*-- 
like  to  the  flrivolities  of  foshionable 
.life. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentfcmiag  a  tribe  of  egotMe, 
for  whom  I' have  always  bad  a  mortal  aperHon, 
imtBB  tbe  avtbora  of  memofn  wbo  are  never 
Mentioned  in  any  works  but  tbdr  own.  Anmsos. 

1%ef«  Is  one  speelcs.of  teiTor  wbkb  tbosp  who 
an  nnwilliiv  to  naffer  tbe  reproach  of  cowar- 
dice baTC  wisely  difnifled  with  tbe  name  of  ofitf- 
pmtkf.  A  man  has  Indeed  no  dread  of  barm 
firom  an  Insect  or  a  worm,  hot  bh  arMpat^ 
tuns  bini  pale  wbenever  they  approadi  Mas. 
Jo 


Xvery  man  whom  baslnese  or  enrtoefty  baa 
tbivwn  Ht  l»vfB  into  tbe  world,  wlU  lecollcoC 
naij  liistances  of  lbndne>a  and  *Mik9,  wbtA 


have  foKcd  tbanselves  npea  Un  wttboirt  the 
tetetvvBtiOB  of  his  JndgmenL  Jouisov. 

One'pnnUbiMbt  that  attends  tbe  lytaf  and 
deeeHfnl  perwm  is  the  kalred  of  all  those  whom 
be  cither  has,  or  woald  have  deceived.  1  do  ne< 
say  that  a  Christian  can  lawfaUy  bate  any  onc^ 
and  yet  I  aflna  that  some  may  vary  worthily 
deserre  to  be  liaUd,  Sounk 

In  this  dilemma  iitlstophanes  confueied  his 
repugnance,  and  determined  npon  picMnting 
bfanself  on  the  stage  for  tbe  first  time  Id  bis  life. 

CCHHUUARD* 

AUGMENTATION,  V.  Increose. 

TO  AUGUR,  PRESAGE,  FOREBOPEy 
BETOKEN)  PORTEND. 

AUGUR,  in  French  augurer,  Latin 
ttuguriunif  from  avis  a  bird,  as  an 
auptry  was  originally,  and  at  all  times, 
principally  drawn  from  the  song,  th* 
fli^t,  or  other  actions  of  birds. 

PRESAGE,  in  French  frisage, 
from  the  Latin  pra  and  sagtq  to  be 
wise,  signifies  to  be  wise  about  what 
is  to  come. 

FOR£BODE  is  compounded  of 
fore  and  the  Saxon  bodian  to  declare^ 
signif^ng  to  pronounce  on  futurity. 

BETOKEN  signifies  to  serve  as  n, 
token. 

PORTEND,  in  Latin  portendo, 
compounded  ofpor  Gxcpro  and  tendo^ 
signifies  to  set  or  show  forth. 

Augur  signifies  either  to  serve  or 
make  use  of  as  an  augwy  to  forebode  ; 
and  presage  is  to  form  a  conclusion  in 
one's  own  mind;  to  betoken  or  por* 
tend  is  to  serve  as  a -sign. 

Persons  or  things  augury  persons 
only  forebode  or  presage;  things  only 
betoken  or  portend. 

Auguring  is  a  calculation  of  some 
future  event,  in  which  the  imagination 
seems  to  be  as  much  concerned  as  the 
understanding;  presaging  is  rather  a 
conclusion  or  deduction  of  what  may 
be  from  what  is,  it  lies  in  the  under- 
standing more  than  intheinoagination^ 
foreboding  lies  altogether  in  the  ima- 
gination. Things  are  said  to  betoken^ 
wliich  present  natural  signs;  those  are 
said  to  portend,  which  present  extra- 
ordinary or  supernatural  signs. 

It  augurs  ill  for  the  nrosi)erity  of  a 
country  or  a  state  when  its  wealth 
has  incTMsed  so  as  to  take  away  tha 
ordinary  stimulus  to  industry,  and  to 
introduce  an  inordinate  love  of  plea- 
sure.   We  presage  the  future  great- 
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ness  of  a  man  from  the  indications 
m^iach  he  ^vee  of  aosseswDg  an  elevat* 
ed  character.  A  oistembered  mind  is 
apt  to  forbode  every  ill  nrom  the  most 
trivial  circumstances.  We  see  with 
pleasors  those  actions  in  a  child  which 
betoken  an  ingenuoos  temper.  A 
niariner  sees  with  pain  the  darkness 
of  the  sky  which  portends  a  storm. 
The  moralist  augurs  no  sood  to  the 
morals  of  a  nation  from  the  lax  dis- 
dpliae  which  prevaib  in  the  ednca* 
tion  of  youth ;  tie  presages  the  loss  of 
independence  to  the  minds  of  men  in 
whom  proper  principles  of  subordina^ 
tion  hare  not  oeen  early  engendered. 

Men  sometimes  forbode  the  mbfbr- 
tones  which  happen  to  them,  but  they 
Q^teaerjorbode  evils  which  never  come. 

Thoe  h  Blwaji  aa  mmfuryf  to  be  takra  of 
vlat  a  peaca  b  lihaljr  to  ba,  fkoa  Um  pfollmiaarj 
rteps  chat  are  anda  to  brtef  It  about,      Boaxa. 

Aa  epialea  hea  baea  loaf  ooacalaed,  that 
tafcfcaea  of  iaToitloa,  accaraej  of  jadgaieat,  or 
cxteat  oTkaowtedse,  appcariof  before  the  aeaal 
tina»  premge  a  ihoit  IHh.*  JoaicsoH. 

What  ooaeeieaGe./areftMr«f,  rerelatloa  TeriAce, 
tmmlmg  aa  that  a  dajr  te  appoiatrd  when  God 
via  icadar  to  avny  ana  aoeotdlac  to  his  ipoito. 


thOPd  ia  tka  vlacM  tahabitaato  of  tht  ak, 

Whei  aaepfcat  their  aotee  aad  «kM*  declaiei 

O !  a^-^tor  all  reUfioai  ritea  portend 

A  heppjToyaca  aad  a  proep*roai  ead.  DaTan. 

AD  noae  tkaa  eotaaiOB  aieaacn  aa  ead : 

A  Haae  beimkmu  brevity  oflM*, 

Aa  tf  bi%hS  eaAan  ahoaU  oMlt  a  laM.  TavM. 

AUGUST,  V,  Magisterial. 

AVIDITY,    GREEDINESS,   EAGER* 

NESS, 

Ams.  epithets  expressive  of  a  strong 
Qcsire.     

AVIDITY,  in  lAtin  ai>irf*<«,  from 
cveo  to  desire,  expresses  very  strong 
desire. 

GREEDINESS,  from  Uie  German 

O^and  begfhren  to  desire,  signi- 
e  same. 

EAGERNESS,  from  eager,  aad 
the  Latin  acer  sharp,  signifies  acute- 
ness  of  feeling. 

AoidUy  is  in  mental  desires  what 
grtediaess  is  in  animal  appetites. 
Eagerness  is  not  so  vehement,  but 
more  impatient  than  avidity  or  greedi^ 
ness. 

Avidity  and  eagerness  respect  sim- 
ply the  desire  of  possessing  eagerness 


the  gsneial  desire  of  attaining  an  ob» 
ject. 

An  opportunity  is  seized  with  avU 
dity.  The  miser  grasps  at  money 
with^eei^'aesf,  or  the  glutton  devours 
with  greediness.  A  person  runs  with 
eagtmess  in  order  to  get  to  the  place 
of  destination.  A  sohlier  lights  with 
eagerness  in  order  to  conquer.  A 
lover  looks  with  eager  impatience  for 
a  letter  from  the  object  of  his  affeo> 
tion. 

Avidity  is  emploved  only  in  an  ad* 
verbtal  form  to  qualify  an  action ;  we 
seize  with  avidity :  greediness  marks 
the  abstract  quality  or  habit  of  the 
mind;  greediness  is  the  characteristio 
of  low  and  brutal  minds :  eagerness 
denotes  the  transitory  state  of  teelins; 
a  person  discovers  his  eagerness  m 
his  looks. 

r  have  Maid  that  Addiaoah  mHMty  did  aot 
aathiy  Itielf  with  the  air  or  lenoiTB,  hat  that  with 
rieat  Miganuaf  ha  laid  hold  oa  hia  piaportloaor 
the  pradtt.  Jowaoii, 

Bid  the  aaa  Ihtea,  whea  the  gret4»  nerchaat 
To  foifa  Ita  laweaoaa jaws  horb  all  hia  wealth, 
Aad  alaada  hlmariT  apoo  the  aplittlaf  deck 
For  the  laat  plaosa.  Jmm, 

AVOCATION,  V.  BusinesSf  occu* 
patiom 

TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,   8HUN» 
ELUDE. 

AVOID,  in  French  eviter,  Latin 
eviio,  compounded  of  e  and  vito,  pro- 
bably from  viduus  void,  signifies  to 
make  one's  self  void  or  free  from  a 

^&H£W  and  SHUN  botii  come 
from  the  German  scheueuy  Swedish 
sAgr,  &c.  when  it  signifies  to  fly. 

ELUDE,  in  French  ehtder,  Latin 
eludo,  compounded  of  e  and  ludop  sig- 
nifies to  get  one's  self  ont  of  a  thing 
by  a  tnck. 

Avoid  is  both  generic  and  specific; 
we  avoid  in  eschewing  or  s^natn^,  or 
we  avoid  without  escheating  or  skusk' 
ning. 

Varioos  eontrivances  are  requisite 
for  avoiding;  eschewing  and  Mvnntii^ 
consist  onlj  of  going  out  of  the  way, 
of  not  coming  in  contact;  eluding,  as 
its  denvation  denotes,  has  more  of 
artifice  in  it  than  any  of  the  former. 

We  avoid  a  troublesome  visitor 
under  real  or  fi»igned  pretences  of  iU- 
health;  prior  engegemipt,  and  the 
9 
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like ;  wb  octov  eril  betepuiy  by  noe 

Sing  into  any  but  what  we  know  to 
good;  we  shin  the  sight  of  an 
effimive  object  by  taoun^  into.  aiK 
other  road;  we e/Mdi a fMwahaieaC  by 
seCdnie  out  of  th(6  way  of  those  trho 
tave  the  power  o^inflictbg  it. 

ProdeDce  enables  us  to  awM  ittany 
of  the  evUs  to  which  we  are  daily 
npoeed.  Nodmig  bat  a  fixed  prin- 
dplvof  veBgicm  can  eaaUe  a  man  to 
eschew  the  temptations  to  evil  which 
He  in  his  path.  Fear  will  lead  os  to 
tkun  a  miM  mao,  whom  it  is  not  ia 
our  power  to  bind.  A  want  of  all 
prmetple  leads  a  man  to  elude  his 
creditors,  whom  he  wishes  to  defraud. 

The  best  means  of  aitoiding  quar* 
rels  is  to  sevoid  giving  offence.  The 
sorest  preservative  of  car  innocence  is 
'  to  eschew  evil  company,  and  the  surest 
preservative  of  our  health  is  to  shun 
every  intemperate  practice.  Those 
who  have  no  evil  design  in  view  will 
fiave  no  occasion  to  elude  thevigi^ 
lance  of  the  law. 

We  speak  o£  avoiding  a  danger,  and 
Mhinning  a  danger;  but  to  avoid  it  iy 
in  general  not  to  fall  into  it ;  to  shun 
it  is  with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  it. 

Hatfatf  thonM(t^7  coDslderad  the  nafaira  of 
llitt  pMifoo,  1  kave  made  H  m;  ttniy  bow  to 
avid  tha  eiiTj  ttal  saj  scents  to  ma  fh>m 
thoaB  «y  ipfealatlant.  Snxta. 

Thii»  Brmte  diia  icala  vsto  Ub  nito  fnbdaed 
And  relfoed  long  In  freat  felicity, 
liovM  of  Mi  Memit,  and  of  liii  fbes  ucheweA 

QFBwmu 

Of  OMaytlklnfssoine  tew  I  shall  explain; 

DavoBii. 
Tte  wary  TtcJm,  taodlnff  tnm  tto  Umt, 
Ektdet  tht  deaUi,  and  dliaf  polnU  bit  foe.  Pov^. 

TO  AVOW,  V,  To  tfckmwledge. 

AUSPICIOUS)  PB4>PlTIOUfl« 
AUSPICIOUS,  iron  autpiee^  in 
Ltttui  auMMCtum  and  outpesy  ccm^ 
pounded  of  avis  and  sptcio  to  behold, 
signifies  fkvourable  acooidiiig  to  the 
ioHMCtioa  of  birde. 

PilOPl^'IOUS,  mlMtin  propiiiusy 
probably  from  propt  near,  because 
the  heathens  always  solicited  theif 
deities  to  be  near  or  present  to  give 
their  aid  in  favour  at  their  designs ; 
heQce^ropiei0ttf  is  figuratively  applied 
in  the  sense  of  ftrowrable. 


Aiupiciinu  is  -said  only  of  things | 
propitious  is  said  <^.Af  pettons  or 
ihtngs  personified.  Those  things  are 
auepicious  which  are  casiial  or  only 
indicative  of  good;  persons  are  pror 
pjUious  to  the  wishes  of  anollier  who 
Ibten  to  their  requests  and  contribnt* 
to  their  satiafaction.c 

A  journey  is  undertaken  under  ofit/ii-* 
eioM  citcumstaoces,  where  every  thing 
uuoideatal,  as  weather,  society,  and  the 
like,  bid  fair  to  afSord  pleasure;  it  is 
undertaken  under  propitious  dicum^ 
stances  when  every  thmg  favours  the 
attainment  of  the  object  for  which  it 
was  begun. 

Whoever  has  any  request  to  make 
ought  to  seiie  tin  auspicious  monent 
when  the  person  of  whom  it  is  asked  is 
in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  .  A  poet 
in  his  invocation  requests  the  muse  19 
be  propitious  to  him,  or  the  lover  conr 
jures  his  beloved  to  be  propitious  to 
his  vows. 

Still  follow  wbere  euupicUm  CUe»  InTtte. 
Caress  Ui«  happy,  and  the  wretched  Blight. 
Sooner  Ahall  jarring  elements  nnlte. 
Than  tmth  with  gain,  than  intereit  wMi  rl^. 

Who  lovet  a  leaiden  loves  a  greenbonse  too : 
Unconseiotts  of  a  less  ^fnpMnu  tUmt, 
Then  Uooma  eiedc  beanty. 


AUSTERE,    RIGID9   SEVERE^ 
RIGOROUS,   STERN. 

AUSTERE,  in  Latin  austerus  sour 
or  rough,  from  the  Greek  a-w  sicco  to 
dry, '  signifies  rough  or  harsh^  firom 
drought. 

RIGID  and  RIGOROUS,  from 
riseo,  Greek  piyi*-,  Hebrew  reg  to  be 
sti^  signifies  stiffiieas  or  unbending- 
ness. 

SEVERE,  in  Latiii  severus,  comes 
from  savus  cruel.   , 

STERN,  in  Saxon  rfemc,  Germaa 
9treng  strong,  has  the  sense  of  strict- 


Austere  applies  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  to  others;  rigid  applies  to  our- 
selves only;  severe,  rigorous^  stem, 
apply  to  others  only. 

We  are  ataiere  in  our  manner  of 
living;  rigid  in  oer  mode  of  thinking 
oustere,  severe,  rigoroks,  and  KefH,  ili 
our  mode  of  dealmg  with  othere. 

Effeminacy  is  opposed  to  austetii^ 
liliability  to  rigkKty. ' 

The  tmdtre  ibmi  mortifkes  fainsd^ 
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tter%iiiaM>bMArhfanifclf  to  #ridiB; 

amoiig'ths  Rf^nan  Culioiics  w«i«  in' 
auniy  instanoeft  the  oonioijdaace  of 
r^Ut  piety.  Tha  mminen  of  a  maH 
are  «M^«re^h«i-  he  refases  to  taka 
pttt  m  afty  wdal  enjoyments;  hie 
pi6fai^ie>WgM^  that  18,  inaooesnbl# 
to  the  a&unmijme  of  gain,  or  th# 
oigancy  4if  msaessity .  An  autiere  life 
eooeiete  not  only  in  the  privation  of 
«v«ry  plieaBQre,  but  in  the  mHicdon  of 
every  pain;  njgftufjdstice  is  unbiassed; 
no  less  by  the  ter  of  lose  than  by 
th^  desii«  of  gahi. 

Hm  MMnt  age  affiMtIs  no  examples 
of  ausferihf^  but  too  many  of  its  op*, 
posite  etmne  eAmbacy;  and  the 
rimHty  of  ibttner  times,  m  modes  of 
tUnkiiig,  has  been  sacceeded  by  a 
cidpablB  laititT. 

^MTer^'iwtieti'ti&eDwith  relatiafl 
to  others^  is  said  of  the  behavionr; 
leMTV  of  the  oonduet;  a  paHint  i^ 
eilirere*in'his lodks; hismanner,  and 
his  wwds^  to  his*  child ;  he  is  tObere  \n 
dw  restraints  he  impost,  and  th^ 
pnnishilwhts  he  inflicts. 

An  uuMtre  mastsr  speaks  bat  w 
eoMHnandy  and  oominafids  so  as- ttf 
he  ob^ed ;  a  Htere  master  ponishes 
every  vHskt^  and  punishes  in  an  nndoe 

An  4MMferrteiiJper  is  never  softened; 
dM  eonutenanee  of  such  an  one  never 
nUaces  hito  a  smile;  nor  is  he  (leased 
to  widiess  sonikit.  A  tetere  temper 
is  resify  to  catch  a»  the  imperiections 
of  others,  and  to  woond  the  offender* 
A  jndgft  shonkl  be  a  rig^  adminis- 
trator of  jastioe  between  man  and 
nao,  and  H/tfert  in  the  punishment  of 
sftftijei  as  occasidn  requires;  but 
nemer  muimrt  tonraids  those  who  ap* 
pear  befoie  him.  Awtvrity  of  mam 
JMT  woald^'UI  hisoonoMD  hhn  who  sits  a 
pmtsoiur'of  either  the  imMtent  or  tlfo 


Bigot  is  a  speties  of  great  teterituy 
namely,  in  the  in§icti<w  of  punish- 


t;  txmaids  sboimousoflfendtfs,  or 
on  porticukr  occasions  where  aA 
eftmiple  is  le^uitite,  rigor  may  be 
be  adopted,  but  otherwise  it  mants  a 


is  QuaUrt  in  his  manners^ 
bbraoniks,  and  rigermt  in 
his  ifiiB^line. 
MHttHitjff  rtgimt^f  and  ieeffi()F> 


nmybcrhabituhl;  ng&r  mAdminm 
ai%  occasional: 

Stetnne»  is  a  sjMdM.of  severity, 
niore  in  manner  than  in  direct  action  ^ 
a  commander  may  issnehis  commands 
Hem/y,  or  a  de^t  may  issne  his 
tMi*n  decreed. 

Atfeem^kthepioi^aBUdoleto  ikdtlSttOK 
tbB  dbdtoes  of  the  mtoa  m  well  as  body  an 
e«Md  by  oonlnriefc  J«pinoav 


,Ib  HAogt  which  ue  sot  Immediately  eiiUM  te 
rdigiout  or  moral  eomidentloa.  It  b  daofenwf 
to  be  too  loflf,  or  too  rUidlg  In  the  i%ht. 

JoBinoii; 

If  yel^ate  hud  or  edntrictM  In  your  jodf- 

nenlll  MMrt  in  yenr  ceaiiQiet»  aad  epprenhre  to 

yovr  deeltefi ;  thee  coDclode  with  certainty  thai 

~   t  yoa  bed  teraaed  piety  was  bet  an  empty 


It  Is  not  by  rigoroiu  dtodpliM  and  imralaziqr 
Muieritif  that  the  afed  can  mfthitain  ao  ascend- 
ant  over  youthful  mindsl  F 

A  man  §evire  he  was,  nhd  ttem  to  view, 
I  ktew  Mill  wHt^  ahd  erery  troant  bnew; 
Telltf  waihtod,  oT  IT  seMtv  to  aiigtkt. 
The  lore  he  boce  to  leanlv  was  la  fantt. 


R  is  a  ttern  eritleism  to  lay,  that  Mr.  Pope^ 
la  not  a  tranafaitlon  oiP  Homer.        CommaoAmk 

AUTHOR,  v.  Writer. 

AUTHORITATIYBj      V.       Oom^ 

mandingk 

AUTUOitiTY}  tr.  Influence, 

AUTHoBilT,  V.  Power\ 
strength. 

TO  AUTHORIZE^  V.  To   Cm^ 

mission. 

TO  AWAIT>  WAIT  FOR,  LOOK  POBf 
EXPECT. 

AWAIT  and  WAIT,  in  Gennn 
marten^  comes  from  oMiAren  to  see  or 
look  after. 

EXPECT,  in  Ladn  expecto  or  ex- 
speeto,  compounded  of  es  and  tptdtf, 
signifies  to  look  out  alber. 

All  these  terms  have  a  reference  t6 
intoiity,  and  our  actions  with  re|;aiti 
to  it. 

Awaitf  waitfbr,  and  look  for,  mark 
a  calculation  of  consequences  and  a 
preparation  for  them;  and  expect 
simply  a  calcnladon;  we  often  ejn>eci 
without  awaiting^  waitingy  or  looking 
far,  bat  never  t^  reverse. 
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AWAKEN. 


AWAKEN. 


Await  is  said  of  serious  things;  maii 
and  look  for  are  terms  in  familiar  use; 
expect  is  employed  either  seriously  or 
otnerwise. 

A  person  expects  to  die,  or.  awaits 
the  hour  of  his  dissolution;  he  expects 
a  letter,  waits  for  its  oomin|,  and 
looks  for  it  when  the  post  is  amved. 

Await  indicates  the  disposition  of 
the  mind;  wait  for  the  regulation  of 
the  outward  conduct  as  well  as  that 
of  the  mind;  look  for  is  a  species  of 
spaiting  drawn  from  the  physical 
action  of  the  eye,>  and  may  be  figura- 
tively applied  to  the  mind's  eye,  in 
which  latter  sense  it  is  the  same  as 
expect. 

It  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  in- 
terest, to  await  the  severest  trials 
without  a  murmur.  Prudence  re- 
quires us  to  wait  patiently  for  a  suit- 
able opportunity,  rather  than  be  pre- 
mature in  our  attempts  to  obtain  any 
objects.  When  children  are  too  much 
indulged  and  caressed,  they  are  apt  to 
look  for  a  repetition  of  caresses  at 
inconvenient  seasons.  It  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  or  expect  happiness  fix)m 
the  conjugal  state,  which  is  not 
founded  on  a  cordial  and  mutual  re- 
gard. 

Tbh  said,  be  tat,  and  expectatioa  hdd 

Hw  looki  raapeiiw,  awaiting  who  appeared 

To  teooDd,  or  oppoee,  or  nndeitahB 

The  periloiu  auempt.  Miltoji. 

Not  leM  ieeolr*d,  ABteDoi*i  Taliaiit  heir 

Confronts  AchUIes,  and  awaits  the  war.     Pops. 

/Fole  till  t^  befaig  shall  be  unfolded.  Bcaxji. 

If  yom  tookfT  a  friend,  in  whose  temper  there 
knot  te  be ftmdd  the  least  ineqaali^,  309  look 
for  a  pleasiair  phantom.  Blam. 

We  are  not  to  e^rpect,  fh>m  our  interconrse 
Hilh  oChcn,  aU  that  satbfiRctioo  which  we  fondlj 
wfab. 


TO  AWAKEN,  EXCITE,  PROVOKE, 
ROUSE,   STIR  UP- 

To  AWAKEN  is  to  make  awake 
or  alive. 

EXCITE,  in  Latin  excitOy  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllables  ex 
and  ci7o,  in  Hebrew  wt  to  move,  sig- 
nifies to  move  out  of  a  state  of  rebt. 

PROVOKE,  V,  To  aggravate. 

To  ROUSE  is  to  cause  to  rise. 

STIR,  in  German  storen  to  move, 
signifies  to  make  to  move  upwards. 

To  excite  and  provoke  convey  the 
idea  of  producing  something;  rouse 


and  stir  up  that  of  onl^  calfiag  inl9  ' 
action  that  which  previously  exists; 
to  awaken  is  used  in  either  sense. 

To  awaken  is  a  gentler  action  than 
to  excite,  s^  this  is  gentler  than  to 
provoke.  We  awaken  by  a  simpW 
effort;  we  excite  by  repeated  efforts 
or  forcihlo  means;  we  prwohe  by 
every  act  of  word,  look,  or  acfcioa. 

The  t^ider  feelings  are  awakened  ; 
the  affections  or  the  passions  in  gene- 
ral are  excited  \  the  angry  passions 
are  coxatooxAy  profooked.  Objects  of 
distress  awaken  a  sentiment  of  pity  ; 
competition  among  scholars  excites 
a  spirit  of  emulation;  taunting  words 
provoke  anger. 

Awaken  is  applied  only  to  tha 
individual  and  what  passes  within 
him;  excite  is  applicable  to  tha 
outward  circumstances  of  one  or 
many;  provoke  is  applicaUe  to  the 
conduct  or  temper  of  one  or  many. 
The  attention  is  awakened  by  in- 
teresting sounds  that  strike  upoa  the 
ear;  the  conscience  is  awakened  by 
the  voice  of  the  preacher,  or  by  pass- 
ing events;  a  commotion,  a  tumult, 
or  a  rebellion,  is  excited  among  th« 
people  by  the  active  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals; laughter  or  contempt  is  pro* 
vokfid  by  preposterous  conduct. 

To  awaken  is  in  the  morql^  as  in 
the  physical  sense,  to  call  into  cwi' 
sciousness  isom  a  state  pf  tinconsct- 
ousness',  to  rouse  is  forcibly  to  bring 
into  action  that  whidh  is  in  a  state  of 
inaction;  and  stir  «p  is  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  agitation  or  commotion. 

We  are  awakened  from  an  ordinary 
state  by  ordinary  means ;  we  ara 
roused  from  an  extraordinary  state  by 
extraordinary  means;  we  are  stirred 
up  firom  an  ordinacy  to  an  exxj^aaX'* 
dmary  state. 

The  mind  of  a  child  is  awakened  bj 
the  action  on  its  senses  as  soon  as  it 
is  bom ;  there  are  however  some  per« 
sons  who  are  not  roused  from  theit 
stupor  by  any  thing  but  the  moa^ 
awful  events;  and  Siere  are  others 
whose  passions,  particuliU'ly  of  anger, 
are  stirred  up  by  trifling  circum« 
stances. 

The  conscience  is  sometimes 
awakened  for  a  time,  but  the  sinner  is 
not  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger 
or  to  an;|r  exertions  for  his  owa 
safety,,  unul  an.  iuteu^perate  maL  is 
3         •      -        ' 
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tHrred  up  in  lum  fc^  o^eiins  of  enthu* 
naslic  preadring,  in  -which  ciase  the 
vQlgar  proverb  is  verified,  that  the 
i«medy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease. 

Dealli  19  a  scene  calculated  to 
moaken  some  feeling  in  the  most  ob- 
durate breast.  The  tears  and  sighs 
of  the  afflicted  excite  a  sentiment  of 
commiseration.  The  most  equitable 
administration  of  justice  may  excite 
muimors  among  the  discontented.  A 
harsh  and  unreasonable  reproof  will 
provoke  a  reply.  Oppression  and 
tyranny  mostl]f  roeue  the  sufferers  to 
a  sense  of  their  injuries.  Nothing  is 
80  odculated  to  stir  up  the  rebellious 
spirits  of  men  as  the  harangues  of 
political  demagogues. 

Tbe  MHil  bas  its  cnrimitj  more  than  ocdinarily 
ODokened  when  k  twrns  iU  thonjchts  upon  the 
eoMlaec  of  meh  who  have  behaved  themselvei 
with  an  clival,  a  TCtlSBoA^tt  ehterfta),  a  reneroas, 
flr  berafe  tenqpcnto  the  eztnmit  j  of  death. 


In  oar  SaYioor  was  no  fonn  of  oomelioen 
that  men  should  deaire,  no  artifice  or  trick  to 
otfcfc  applause,  or  to  eacctte  snrprlae. 

CUMBKAIANDb 

See  metrj!  we  with  pare  and  loaded  handi 

BcfoR  thj  abrine  mjr  conntijH  gentot  ttaadt, 

When  he  whom  tflen  onr  joys  prtvoke. 

The  liend  of  natniv  join*d  hia  joke, 

And  raah'd  in  wrath  to  malw  oor  icies  hb  pcey; 

Tkj  form  fkt>m  out  thy  iweet  abode, 

OMook  him  on  the  Uaatad  road.  Counts. 

Ge,  stnd J  Ttrtae,  noed  ftncflent  woith  ; 

ftifae  D^  Oat  ftuM  onr  great  ftneAithets  Mt. 

Thetaitolent  aaddangeraasaieforenibroil- 
fsg  cofnaeila,  atfrrfnir  up  sedMona,  and  mbvert* 
iag  coostitntioas»  oat  of  a  mere  leitleMncM  of 
ionper.  Stsob.  . 

AWARE,   ON  ONE^S   GUARD, 
APPRIZED,    CONSCIOUS. 

AWAREy  compounded  of  a  or  on 
and  ware^  signifies  to  be  on  the  look 
onty  fimn  mb  Saxon  waer^  German, 
Ice  mAren,  Greek  o;««  to  see. 

GUARD,  in  French  garder,  is  con- 
aected  with  w^rd,  in  Saxon  waerd, 
German,  &c.  geto'uhriy  participle  of 
wmkren  to  tee,  as  above. 

APPRIZED,  in  French  apprisy 
from  opprencfre  to  apprehend,  learn,  or 
■nderstaiuL 

CONSCIOUS,  in  Latin  coniciusy 
of  can  and  scius  knowing,  signifies 
bwmiij^  within  ode's  self. 

TIm  idea  of  having  the  expectation 


or  knowledge  of  a  thing  is  common  to 
all  these  terms. 

We  are  aware  of  a  thing  when  we 
calculate  upon  it;  we  afe  on  our 
guard  against  it  when  we  are  pre- 
pared fi)r  it;  we  are  apprized  of  that 
of  which  we  have  had  an  intimation, 
and  are  cmuciout  of  that  in  which  we 
have  ourselves  been  concerned. 

To  be  aware,  and  on  one's  guard, 
respect  the  fatme;  to  be  apprixedy 
either  the  past  or  present;  to  be  conr- 
sciousy  only  the  past. 

Experience  enables  a  man  to  be 
amare  of  consequences ;  prudence  and 
caption  dictate  to  him  the  necessity  of 
being  on  his  guard  against  evils. 
Whoever  is  fuUy  aware  of  the  pre- 
carious tenure  by  which  he  holds  all 
his  goods  in  this  world,  will  be  on  his 
guard  to  prevent  any  calamities,  as 
far  as  the  use  of  means  is  in  his  con- 
trol. 

,  We  are  apprized  of  events,  or  what 
passes  outwardly,  through  the  me- 
dium of  external  circiunstances ;  we 
are  conscious  only  through  the  medium 
of  ourselves,  of  what  passes  within. 

We  are  apprized  of  what  has  hap-' 
pened  fiiDm  indications  that  attract 
our  notice;  we  are  conscious  of  our 
guilt  from  the  recollection  of  what  we 
have  done. 

A  commander  who  is  not  aware  of 
all  the  contingencies  that  influence 
the  fate  of  a  battle,  who  is  not  on  his 
guard  against  the  stratagems  of  the . 
enemy,  who  is  not  fully  apprized  of 
their  intentions,  and  conscious  of  his- 
own  strength  to  frustrate  them,  has  no 
grounds  to  expect  a  victory;  the 
chances  of  defeat  are  greatly  against 
him. 

The  tat  steps  In  tbe  braneh  of  a  man'^into. 
grily  are  more  Important  than  mot  are  MOOTS  of  . 

Srsiajc. 

What  eitabliahment  of  religion  more  friendly 
to  public  happlneas  could  be  desired  or  firanied 
(than  our  own).  How  aealoni  ought  we  to  bo 
for  Its  preserration :  how  much  en  our  guard 
agafant  every  danger  which  threatens  to  troohle 
It.  Blaib. 

In  play  tbe  ebanca  of  kan  and  gain  ought 
alwaja  to  be  equal,  at  least  each  party  should  be 
apprized  of  the  force  employed  against  him. 

Stkku. 

I  know  nothing  so  hard  for  a  genecone  mind 
to  get  over  as  calumnj  and  reproach,  and  cannot 
find  any  method  of  qufctingthe  soul  under  them, 
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^luielta  (Utwe  do  m(  dMecte  tbenC  Adhmii. 

AWE,  REVERENCE,  DREAD* 

AW£y  fiDbafalT  from  the  German. 
«ciM«%  imimyf  tae  idee  of  raiEenliBg^ 

REVERENCE,  in  FmaA  tm^ 
taemo^  Letiii  rtioermUiay  eooiee  froni 
tectftor  to  fear  stronf^y. 
;  DREAD,  ia  Sason  dnad^  oomes 
6oqi  the  latin  ^errife  to  fiigfiteD,  and 
Gpoek  rmfoa^tf  to  troable. 

ilve  aad  revertmet  both  denote  a 
itioag  tenement  of  respeot,  minted 
^th  wune  emotioBe  of  4ar;  bat  the 
ibmer  wuukt  the  aiiich  ttronger  sen- ' 
timeat  of  tJie  two.  Dread  ie  an 
nnmineHed  sentunent  of  fear  ftr  one's 


AWKWARP. 

]mn|^  «nd  €9n«»wic«fies  to  aU 
aP9uo4  %  vpbriaty  of  n^fn  and  auMct, 
A  grierons  oAnd^r  is  seldom  wiumn^ 
tiread;  his  piiity  oonsdeooe  lectures 
every  thio^  as  the  instrnmei^t  ^  veppe- 
anoei  and  ey^ry  person  as  denpuopini 
his  merited  sentence. 

The  solemn  stillnew  of  the  tcymb 
wiU  inspire  owe,  even  in  thi»  breast  of 
him  wop  has  no  drtad  of  deaj(b« 
Children  aboald  U  oariy  tmwto  tq 
haye  a  certain  dagree  of  rever  «<k4 
for  tha  ]&ble  as  a  bpok,  in  distinction 
£rpm  all  other  books« 


iBecnoty. 

Am  may  be  awakened  by  the  help 
of  the  senses  and  underatanding;  re- 
vsrvnce  b^  that  of  the  understUMiing 
only,  and  dread  principBlly  by  that  or 
the  imagination. 

SiibUme,  sacied,  and  solemn  oljects 
nwahen  ime;  they  canse  the  behdder 
to  stop  and  ocmsider  whether  he  ia 
worthy  to  anpnMdii  them  any  nearer; 
they  rivet  Us  mind  and  body  to  a 
spot,  and  make  him  cautions  lest  bj 
his  presence  he  should  contarainate 
tiiat  which  is  haUowed:  exalted  and 
noble  oljects  produce  reverence;  they 
1^  to  every  outward  mark  of  obei- 
sance and  famailiation  which  it  is  poa- 
sible  for  him  tPei^ress:  terrific  ob- 
jects excite  dread;  they  oauae  a  shud- 
dering of  the  animal  frame,  and  a 
revulsion  of  the  mind  whidi  is  at- 
tended with  nothing  but  pain. 

When  the  creature  jptaoes  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  Creator;  when 
lie  contemplates  the  immeasurable 
distance  wnich  separates  himself,  a 
frail  and  finite  mortal,  fiom  his  infi- 
nitely perfect  Maker;  he  approaches 
with  awe :  even  the  sanctuary  where 
he  is  accustomed  thus  to  bow  before 
the  Almighty  acquires  the  power  of 
awakening  the  same  emotions  in  lus 
-  mind.  /^^  wisdom,  and  virtue, 
when  combined  in  one  person,  are 
never  approached  without  revermee; 
the  possessor  has  a  dignity  in  himself 
that  checks  the  haughtiness  of  the 
arrogant,  that  silepces  the  petulance 
of  pride  and  *self-conomt,  tnat  stills 
^  noise  and  g^ddy  nurth  of  the 


It  were  toSkm  to  enmenta  «I1  the  | 
Mb  la  tbeMcnd  and  proHuM  writen,  vUck 
MtoMU  the  fMieial  Matlmeat  of  Btaklsd  eo«« 
eanliVtlM  ifl«|pankto  vwHom  of  a  Mond  ae^ 
MfcnMU  Mce  vlUi  Mr  idev  of  the  dlvlBttj. 

If  Uie  Toke  of  ulTecwl  vstai^  tlM  «i|«in«oe 
of  aU  agw,  the  llfbtv^  reMOO,  and  th0  iBvMiate 
eTidenee  of  ni  mom*,  qAaoC  awake  ne  to  a  do* 
Beadeepe  opoo  my  God,  a  reverence  tot  hh  ra- 
Hfioo,  aad  a«  hamUe  opIaloB  of  lajKlf,  what  a 
hntOKatiueaailt  Coincaan 

To  Pbabat  aert  HV  tnMhVas  it^fs  ka  led, 

AWKWARps  CLUMSV* 

AWKWARD,  in  Saxon  fwerd. 
compounded  of  4P  or  o  adversative  and 
wardy  from  the  Teutoinc  wiU&tm  to 
see  or  look,  that  is,  looking  theopfio- 
site  way,  or  being  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as  toward  signifies  looking 
the  same  way,  or  being  in  the  sasm^ 
direction. 

CLUMSY,  from  the  same  source  ftt 
cZttnip  and  /ns^,  in  German  /tcmpwcAy 
denotea  the  quality  of  heaviness  and 
unseemliness. 

These  epithets  denote  what  is  con- 
trary to  role  and  order,  in  fimn  or 


Awkward  respects  outward  denote- 
ment; dumiy  tne  shape  and  make  nf 
die  ol^ect. 

A  person  has  an  awkward  gait,  is 
chimsti  in  his  whole  person. 

Awkwardneu  is  tne  consequence  of 
bad  education;  cZaauineM  is  mostly  a 
natural  defocti 

Young  recruits  are  awkwmrd  in 
matching,  and  c/uaiiy  in  their  mnnnal 
labour. 

They  may  be  both  employed  figo* 
ratively  in  the  same  seasc^  end  some- 
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I  nlradli  totiw  nuM  oljMMt 
vim  speakjng  of  amhoard  oontii- 
nneesy  oreteM^contrivaBoeSy  tfaelat^ 
ler  «xm«M08  rae  ideii'iaora  stnm|Iy 
than  unfonan, 

UontaJsne  had  nuaj  mvkward  fanJUtort,  wImk 
vnder  (be  boUmi  of  ^rrttlng  with  the  Ira  ud 
ftePdote  erthfc  ItrdydM  eflic«m,lfevefeltai  hrt« 


1lheei^f*atloMerfbe 


Wastoii. 

fBMlllHWCK 


AWKWABDj  CB066y  UKTOWARDf 
CROOKED,  PROWARD,  PSRVRRSE. 

AWKWARD,  V.  Awiaocrd. 

CROSS^  from  the  noon  eron^  im- 
^es  the  ooality  pf  being  like  a  cro$t, 

UNTOWARD  signifies  the  reverse 
vitaward  {v,  Avkmard), 

CROOKED  sipifies  the  quality  of 
lesembling  a  crook, 

FROWARD,  that  is,  from  ward, 
Bgnifies  runnins  a  oontraiy  direction. 

PERVERSJC  Latin  pervenuiy  par- 
dciple  of  peroertOy  oomponndea  of 
per  and  vertOj  signifies  turned  aside. 

Awkward,  crQttf  untoward,  aind 
trooked,  are  used  as  epithets  in  rela- 
tion to  the  events  of  hfe,  or  the  dis- 
fositioo  of  the  mind ;  j^ooMirif  and 
fero€t$€  respect  only  the  disposition 
of  the  mind. 

Awkward  circomstances  are  apt  to 
Mnbanasa;  croa  drcumstances  to 
pua;  cfvoked  and  untoward  drcum- 
ttanoes  to  defeat.  What  b  crooked 
ipringi  fiom  a  perverted  judcment ; 
what  is  ufUaward  is  independent  of 
baman  coatroL 

In  oar  interooorse  with  the  world 
there  are  always  little  awkward 'mc^ 
ileots  arising  which  a  person's  good 
sense  and  good  nature  will  enable  lum 
lopasa  QvoTf  without  disturbing  the 
bannony  of  society.  It  is  the  Tot  of 
avety  one  in  his  passa^  through  lif<^ 
to  naeel  witk  crow  accidents  that  are 
cakiilatad  to  ruffle  the  temper;  but 
he  provea  himself  to  be  the  wisest 
vhoae  serenity  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
turbed. A  crooked  policy  obstructs 
the  Bioaperity  of  individuals,  as  wett 
<a  or  staiaa.  Many  men  are  destined 
to  meet  wi^  severe  trials  in  the  firu»- 
tnben  of  their  dearest  hopes>  bv 
-"^kat  untoward  events  which 
caU  forth  for  the  ezeicisa  of  patienoe. 


hi  this  case  the  Christian  can  prova 
a>  himsielf  and  others  the  iimnite 
Value  of  hb  fiiith  nod  doctrine. 

When  used  with  regard  to  the  cRs- 
•position  of  the  nund,  awkward  ex- 
presaes  less  than  froward,  and  fiv^ 
ward  less  than  perverse. 

Awkwarinen  b  an  habitual  findlty 
of  temper;  it  includes  certain  weak* 
nesses  and  particolaritiesy  peitina- 
4;ioasly  adhered  to:^  crcunue.  is  it 
partial  irritation  resulting  firom  the 
state  of  the  humours,  physical,  and 
mental.  Vrawardntu  and  perverutjf 
lie  in  the  will;  a  froward  temper  la 
GBpriciods;  it  wills  or  wifle  not  to 
^ease  itself  without  regard  to  othett« 
^ervenky  lies  deeper ;  taking  root  in 
the  hearty  it  assumes  the  tbmpa  of 
malignity;  a  Mnwrse  temper  is  really 
wicked;  it  ukes  or  dislikes  by  the 
role  of  contradiction  to  another's 
will.  UntowardneuhM  in  the  prin* 
ciples;  it  runs  counter  to  the  wishes 
and  oonnseb  of  another. 

An  awkward  temper  b  oonaected 
with  selfHraffidency;  it  sbelteia  itsdf 
mider  the  sanction  of  what  is  aj^ 
parently  reasonable;  it  requires  mi^ 
nagement  and  iadalgance  m  dealing 
widi  it.  Crassnev  and  frvwardne$$ 
Are  peealiar  to  clnldren;  indiscrinn* 
nate  indulgence  of  the  rising  .wiS 
engenders  wese  dbeasea  of  the  mind ; 
which  if  ^tered  too  long  in  the  breast 
become  incortigibie  by  any  thing  but 
a  powerfiil  sense  of  lehgbn.  Fervor^ 
$ay  b,  however,  but  too  commonly 
the  rasalt  of  a  vidoQS  habit,  which 
embitters  the  hi^f>piness  of  all  who 
have  the  mbfortune  of  coming  in  col- 
hsionwith  it.  Vntawardnm  b  also 
another  fruit  of  these  evil  tempenl. 
A  frOward  child  becomes  an  unio- 
ward  youth,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  tne  admonitions  of  an  afflicted 
parent. 

It  lb  u  mwkwaritihi^ Ibr  •  man  te  prhM  fai 
del^iiM  ofl*  oim  •oA  ftfilMt  a  CMitfMat  na 
kMW  not  who  er  what  yoaflshta^riuu    Fenk 

Some  «re  ladced  slopped  In  tVelf  csraer  hy  a 
MddM  Aoekflf  ealaaiityr  •*  difortei  t«a  dlf- 
.  hy  the  erMf  taip«l«  efMaae 


Chriit  hud  to  denl  wMh  a  smt 


9Wm  itn  wtaa  «a,  igr  ^Minc  aagle  ifdW, 

Miuov. 
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To  tni  sod  npine  at  eveiy  dlsappolDtmett  of 
onr  visbei  !■  to  diwover  tb«  temper  otj'rowtrd 
children.  "*      ~ 


Inteiftsranco  of  iaterest,  or  ptrvenUjf  of  di»- 
poBUioo,  may  occasiooally  lead  individaab  to 
oppose,  evon  tp  bate,  the  upright  and  the  in>od. 


AWRY,  V.  Bent. 

AXIOM,   MAXIM,   APHORISM, 

APOPHTHEGM,  SAYING,  ADAGE, 

PROVERB,    BYE-WORD,    SAW. 

AXIOM,  in  French  axiome,  Latin 
turiamaf  comeB  fix)m  the  Greek  a^(o« 
to  think  worthy,  signifying  the  thing 
valued. 

MAXIM,  in  French  maxime,  in 
Latin  maximui  the  greatest,  signifies 
that  which  is  most  important. 

APHORISM,  from  the  Greek  «t«- 
pier/uop  a  shoir  sentence,  and  «<^of  i^«  to 
distinguish,  signifies  that  which  is  set 
afwrt. 

APOPHTHEGM,  in  Greek  «w*t. 
0i>M#y  from  e^tro^gyyofAai  to  speak 
pointedly,  signifies  a  pointed  saying. 

SAYING  signifies  literally  what  is 
said,  that  is,  said  faabitually. 

ADAGE,  in  Latin  adagiuniy  pro> 
bably  compounded  of  ad  and  ago^ 
-  aignmes  that  which  is  fit  to  be  acted 
upop. 

PROVERB,  in  French  praverbe, 
Latin  prorverbium^  compounded  of  pro 
and  verbumy  signifies  that  expression 
which  stands  for  something  parti* 
oular. 

BYE-WORD  signifies  a  word  by 
the  bye,  or  by  the  way,  in  the  course 
of  conversation. 

SAW  is  but  a  variation  of  say,  put 
for  saying. 

A  given  sentiment  conveyed  in  a 
fipecim;  sentence,  or  form  of  expression 
is  the  common  idea  included  in  the 
signification  of  these  terms.  The 
QXhom  is  a  truth  of  the  first  value;  a 
sel^evident  proposition  which  is  the 
basis  of  other  truths. 

A  maxim  is  a  truth  of  the  first 
moral  importance  for  all  practical 
purposes.  An  aphoruim  is  -a  truth  set 
apart  for  its  pointedness  and  excel- 
lence. Apophthegm  is,  in  respect  to 
the  ancients,  what  smfing  is  in  regard 
to  the  modems ;  it  is  a  pointed  senti- 
inent  pronounoed  by  an  individual,  and 
•  Vide  lUmlNmd:  **  Axiom, 


adopted  by  others.  Adage  and  pr^ 
vefi  are  vulgar  sayings,  the  former 
among  the  ancients,  the  latter  among 
the  modenis;  the  bye-word  is  a  casual 
saying,  originating  in  some  local  cir-f 
cumstance ;  the  saw,  which  is  a  bar- 
barous corruption  of  saying,  is  the 
saying  formeriy  curr^t  among  the 
ignorant. 

Axioms  are  in  science  what  maxims 
are  in  morals;  self-evidence  is  an 
essential  characteristic  in  both;  the 
axiom  presents  itself  in  so  simple  and 
undeniable  a  form  to  the  understand- 
ihg  as  to  exclude  donbt,  and  the  necefr* 
sity  for  reasoning.  The  maxim,  though 
not  so  definite  in  its  expression  as  the 
axiom,  is  at  the  same  time  equally 
parallel  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  of 
such  general  application,  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  moral  agents  who 
are  susceptible  of  moral  truth;  it 
comes  home  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  mankind.  * "  Things  that  are 
equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other."-—**  Two  bodies 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time,*^  are  axioms  in  mathema-^ 
tics  and  metaphysics.  "  Virtue  is 
the  true  source  of  happiness." — "  The 
happiness  of  man  is  the  end  of  civil 
government,^  are  axioms  in  ethics  and 
politics.  **  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
divine." — ^**  When  our  vices  leave  us, 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  leave 
them,"  are  among  the  number  of 
maxims.  Betwixt  axioms  and  maxim* 
there  is  this  obvious  difference  to  be  ob- 
served ;  that  the  former  are  unchange- 
able both  in  matter  and  manner,  and 
admit  of  little  or  no  increase  in  nnm- 
her;  but  the  latter  may  vary  with  the 
circumstances  of  human  life,  and 
admit  of  considerable  extension. 

Aphorism  is  a  speculative  principle, 
^ther  in  science  or  morals,  which  is 
presented  in  a  few  words  to  the  under- 
standing; it  is  the  substance  of  a 
doctrine,  and  many  aphorisms  may 
contain  the  abstract  of  a  science.  Of 
this  description  are  the  aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,  and  those  of  Lavater  in- 
physiognomy. 

S€^ings  and  apophthegms  differ  from 
the  preceding,  in  as  much  as  they 
always  carnr  the  mind  back  to  the 
person  speaking;  there  is  always  one 
who  says  when  there  is  a  saytng  o^ 

*,  apophtbdgiiie,  apborime.* 
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-M  «|M|pAlligii^  and  bdthluiqi^  a  tiaoe 
«s  much  frmn  the  person  who  utten 
•them,  as  fiom  the  thing  that  is  ut- 
tered. When  Leonidas  was  asked 
why  biave  men  prefer  honotir  to  life: 
hb  answer  hecame  an  apophthegm; 
mmdjf  that  they  hpld  liie  hy  fortune, 
and  hcoour  by  virtue.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  apophthegms  com- 
prised by  Plutarch;  the  tayingt  of 
Franklin's  old  Richard,  or  those  of 
Br.  Johnson.  They  are  happy  ef- 
fusions of  the  mind  which  men  are 
fond  of  treasunng.  The  adage  and 
prooerb  are  habitiudy  as  well  as  gene- 
ral sayingiy  not  repeated  as  the  saying 
of  one  but  of  all,  not  adopted  for  tlra 
sake  of  the,  person,  -but  for  the  sake  of 
the  thing;  and  they  have  been  used 
in  all  ages  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  sense  of  mankind  on  ordinary 
subjects. 

The  adage  of  former  times  is  the 
proaoerb  of  the  present  times ;  if  there 
be  any  difierence  between  them,  it 
lies  in  this,  that  the  former  are  the 
fruit  of  knowledge  and  long  expe- 
neaoe;  die  latter  of  vulgar  observa- 
tions; the  ad^ge  is  therefore  more 
refined  than  the  proverb.  Adversity 
is  our  best  teacher  is,  according  to  the 
Greek  adage,  *<  What  hurts  os  in- 
structs us.''— ^  Old  birds  are  not  to 
he  caught  with  cha£f"  is  a  vulgar  pr(^- 
Bye^words  rarely  contain  any  im- 
poitant  sentiment;  they  mostly  con- 
sist of  fomiHar  similies,  nick-names, 
and  the  like,  as  the  Cambridge  hye- 
awrf  of  Hobson's  choice,  signifymg 
that  or  mme.  The  name  of  Nazarene 
was  a  bye'Hoordf  among  the  Jews,  for 
a  Christian.  A  saw  is  vulgar  in  form, 
and  vulgar  in  matter;  it  is  the  partial 
iy'y  of  particular  neighboornoods, 
onginating  in  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. Of  this  description  are  the 
Si^Mgs  which  attribute  particular 
properties  to  animals  or  to  plants, 
termed  old  women's  sayings. 

ThoM  a«thon  anto  beiwd  at  kInwI*,  «hat 
■Vrlrttost  mactomt  of  pmdeooe,  okmI  priadylcs 
•rnonltrailu  Jomsoir. 

It  was  my  gnndfbtbar^  maxim  VuU  a  ymaig 
wan  tebtem  make*  much  monejf,  vho  U^tUfff 
*ft  ffaie  t^/yre  tW9  mmd  twmig,        Joamoa. 

Aa  tlh  OBO  apkvrUm,  Jetua  fUnrUt  U  the 
Ma  tf  flMl>  ii  ^finally  aad  anlaanUy  the  whole 
««ftl;  la  to  •asHm  at  deay  It  ta  ? UtaaUj  te 


•Mnaee  er  ff^  the  whole  loaad  mad  iWetaf 
Gospel  tratha.  Soirm. 

It  Uremaitable  that  m  near  hit  time  ao  anicb 
ihottid  he  kaown  of  what  Pope  has  written,  aa4 
80  Httle  of  what  he  haa  nld.  One  apofphthsgm 
ODij  itauds  vpoD  record.  When  an  oliiJectioa 
rated  affalmt  hh  iMcriptleu  for  Shakspeare  waa 
dKhaded  bj  thftaatfaeilly  of  Patrick,  ho  replied, 
that  he  woald  allow  the  pnbliaber  of  a  dktlonaiy 
to  know  the  meaning  of  a  riagle  word,  InU  aot  of 
two  words  together.  Johhiiom. 

The  Uttle  and  ihoct  mginf  of  wte  and  ex» 
eellent  men  are  of  great  value,  like  the  diut  of 
gold,  or  the  least  ^arfcs  of  ^Hamond)!.  Tixxoraon. 

It  ta  la  prate  and  commendation  of  men,  aa  It 
la  hi  getUngn  and  gala* ;  the  ^roverh  h  trae  that 
light  gains  make  hearj  parses;' for  light  gahai 
ciiMne  thick,  whereas  great  coote  now  and  then. 

Bacon. 
Quoth  Hudlbraa,  thou  ofrer*rt  much. 
Bat  art  not  able  to  keep  toacih. 
mm  de  lejste,  as  nis  I,  the  aditge. 
Id  eat,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage.  Bunau 

I  knew  a  pretty  yonng  girl  In  a  country  Tilbige^ 
who  overfond  of  her  own  prate,  became  a  pro- 
perty to  a  poor  rogue  in  the  parish,  who  waa 
ignoiant  0f  all  things  bat  ftwalog..— Thas  laaao 
eitols  her  ont  of  a  quartern  of  cut  and  dry 
every  day  she  lives,  and  though  the  young  womaa 
is  really  handsome,  she  and  her  heanty  an 
become  a  ft,ye-«oord;  and  all  tbeconntiy  ffaond« 
she  is  called  nothing  but  l$aae»  hen  Virginia. 
AamrrHMOT. 

If  we  meet  this  dreadfU  and  portentous  energy 
with  poor  common  place  proceedings,  with  trivial 
maxims,  palttj-  old  soiiw,  with  dooUs,  fean,  and 
anspicions;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  tha 
abyss,  and  nothing  ahoit  of  omnipotence  ean  save 
US.  Bntn. 


TO    BABBLE^     CHATTER,     CHAT,  . 
PRATTLE,   PRATE. 

BABBLE,  in  French  babiller,  pro- 
bably receives  its  oridn  fiom  the  tower 
of  babely  when  3ie  confttsion  of 
tongues  took  place,  and  men  talked 
unintelligibly  to  each  other. 

CHATTER,  CHAT,  is  in  French 
caquety  low  German  taterny  high 
German  schnatUm,  Latin  blatjero, 
Hebrew  hctta. 

PRATTLE,  PRATE,  in  low  Ger- 
man praten,  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Greek  tf  f  <>  to  speak. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  superfluous 
or  improper  use  of  speech. 

BMle  and  chatter  are  onomatOi- 
peias  drawn  from  the  noiSe  or  aclioa 
of  speaking.  Babbling  denotes  rapi- 
diw  of  speech,  which  renders  it  unin* 
teUigible;  hence  the  term  is  applied  to 
all  who  make  use  of  maoy  words  ti^ 
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of  tile  noise  of  speech  properly  ap- 

Sied  to  DUigpies,  or  parrots,  andfigu- 
tayely  to  a  corresponding  ▼idous 
mode  of  speech  in  human  beings. 
71^  vice  of  babbling  is  most  com^ 
OKwly  attiached  to  men,  ^bal  of  dkat" 
tering  to  women. 

'  The  hahbhr  talks  much  to  impress 
Others  with  his  self-importance;  the 
i^mtterer  is  actuated  by  self-conceit 
and  a  desire  to  display  her  volubility. 
"jThe  former  cares  not  whether  he  is 
understood;  the  latter  cares  not  if  sh« 
be  but  heard. 

Chattering  is  harmless  if  not  re- 
spectable. The  winter's  fire-side  in- 
vites nei^bours  to  assemble  and  chaJt 
away  many  an  hour  which  might  other- 
wise hang  heavy  on  hand,  or  be  spent 
less  inotlensively. 

Chatting  is  the  practice  of  adults ;  , 
prattling  and  prating  that  of  chil- 
dren; the  one  mnocently,  the  other 
impertinently;  the /^rotlaag of  babes 
has  an  interest  for  every  feeling  mind, 
but  for  parents  it  is  one  of  their  high- 
est enjoyments.  Prating  on  the  con- 
trary is  the  consequence  of  ignorance 
and  childish  assumption. 

A  praUler  has  all  the  unaffected 
gaiety  of  an  uncontaminated  nund;  a 
prater  is  forward,  obtrusive,  aud  ri- 
diculous. 

To  ttuid  op  nd  i«IMc  to  a  crowd  in  aa  •!•- 
hooM,  tiU  rftenea  is  commaadiid  by  the  itrake  of 
a  baiaaar,  k  as  lov  aa  anUtUfoa  as  caa  talat 
tht  banaa  ailad.  lU^nuiwoKm. 

Some  biris  then  ua  wbo,  pfoae  to  aoln. 
Aw  UiV  to  dtaBM  vMoiB'k  vol9ei 
Aa4  skPPA  ta  olMlsr  oat  IN  M^ 
BJ9e1vtli8ircoi9tiB«asfoppwffr.  llfO"** 

SotfuOatul^trm,  wftb  vomsa  lit, 
Aad  chat  away  tN  gloony  At  GasRw. 

Kow  blows  the  sail  J  aarth,  fBd^hil^  ttowfcbont 
T|m  sf iff*ata|;  rogioiu  t  whll«  by  sCroi|rer  ehanas 
l^han  aiee  ete.or  fbll  Medoa  brewM, 
BaA  btook  tbat  woat  «o  FMttb  to  Its  baaks 
UosallbestOlU 
My  pra4aat  oi«QS0b  Kop  I 
]|aOto  wan  Bi(ferkiM»wa  to  prwte.       M0099. 

IJAC^  BACKWARD,   ^EHINp. 

BACK   and    BACKWARD    are 

used  only  as  odverbsi  BEHIND  ei- 
ther as  an  adverb  or  a  preposition.  To 
gd  back  or  backward,  to  go  behind  or 
Misii  the  wall. 

Aatk  denotes  the  situation  of  being,' 
fiid  the  dir^ctjon  of  going:  backward^ 


ion  ataiidailMfe  wbodoM^otmah  to 
be  in  tbs  way;  Im  yoea  bi^hmurd, 
whea  he  does  not  wiah  lo  tan  his 
back  to  an  ol^eet. 

Boick  mwdks  simfrty  tba  ^kmtitm  of 
fi  plape,  behind  the  situMJon  of  «■• 
o^ect  with  regard  1U>  another.  Apeo* 
son  stai»d9  {mcIe,  who  stands  in  Um 
back  part  of  any  place ;  he  slands  he^ 
lUndp  who  ha^aoy  one  in  tha  hsmt  of 
him.  The6acfti«oppo6edtothefroBl» 
behind  to  befoce. 

SoncVTyAdo,  boaodleMlaUiira, 

eainayntlra. 


Aan.tksy  Imm  anarpatt' 
Tbo  vkkUa  strewn  (for  tbsy  la  valaban  liiel> 
Afsin  tetora'd  sstoaadi^  and  afbast, 
JXe  oae  ragardful  look  woald  o?«r  taekward 

cast.  OUBBBT  Wbst. 

Vorthlsw  tbbbatedfleod,  tbeeblldof  Room, 
Drtv*ato  tbe  mge  of  AlUcN^  liagved  tben:    ' 
Thea,  wia  her  Jaasca  veoe4li«,  oast  MUml 
Oao  ai«U  ftova,  aaA  ioathtiBi 


BACKWARD,   V.  Bock. 

BACKWARD)  V0  Aversfi. 

BAD,  WICKED,   EVII.. 

9AD,inSa9U)pM»  *Mtf,  ioGenMa 
601,  probably  connected  with  theLatin 
peiw  worse,  and  the  Hebrew  bimh* 

WICKED  is  probably  .  ohangad 
from  witched  or  bemitchedy  that  is,  po»T 
s^sed  with  an  evil  spirit. 

Bad  reapeots  moral  and  physical 
qualities  in  gisneral;  wicked  only 
Oioral  qualities. 

EVIL,  in  Oermftn  iiebel,  fiwn  th^ 
Hebrew  chebel  pain,  signifies  that 
which  18  the  prime  cause  of  pain;  avU 
thereibre,  in  its  fuU  extent,  oompie* 
bends  both  badnen  and  wicktdneee. 

Whatever  offends  the  taste  and  aea> 
timents  of  a  ratkHial  bwg  is  bad; 
fi)pd  is  bad  when  it  disapees  with  the 
constitution;  the  air  is  i<ui  which  haa 
any  thing  i^  it  diswee^ble  tp  the 
seuses  or  hurtful  to  the  bodv;  books 
are  bad  which  only  inflame  tne  imagi- 
nation or  the  imssions. 

Whatever  is  wicked  offisnds  the 
moral  principles  of  a  rational  agent. 
Any  violation  of  the  law  is  wicked,  as 
law  14  the  support  of  hiunan  society  i 
an  act  pif  ii^usticeor  crueltjr  is  wicifid^ 
as  it  opposes  the  will  of  Cod  iumI  tha 
feelings  of  humanity.    EM  ia  either 
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sMj  be  'aif- 

plied  to  every  olyect  lliat  is  oentnury 

toffpodi  bar  cbe  (enn  is  enafeyed  only 

.  ibr  thUL  whidi  is  in  tbe  hi^iest  degree 

Md^  wicked. 

When  wed  in  lelfllkB  to  peiseiiB 
iMMh  eeArto  tke  moreisy  hat  bitd  in 
jMie  geoend  tlm  «idbed;  t^  bad  mm 
a*  one  who  ie  gsnetaUy  wantang  id  the 
perftmnioe  of  his  duty;  a  wicked 
■MB  is  one  who  ie  ohaiigeeUe  with 
aolBalvioktioDeofthekw  hmoaiior 
divine :  eudi  aa  ooe  has  an  edl  mind. 
A  hod  chancier  is  the  eooeeqneaee 
of  iffliBocal  condiicty  bat  no  man  has 
the  chawiRtyir  of  being  wncked  who 
hae  not  h(MB  Kniity  o£  some  InaewB  aud 
iagsaat  viees.  The  inelinatioiis  of  the 
best  are  eoU^l  certain  times. 

astoiMrWlKtt 
taMtfbMrwhe> 


h  te  ilalB  sT  ear  MliMB  ttat 


If  aaj  teoie  at  th^  Md  tJow 


Aad  wtalToar ^MaAed  ?teir,  irUeh  oalyttir 
A  Itttlt  put,  teemM  M^  b  Ao  «ora  ; 


BADGE,  V.  Ifori. 


BADLT,   ILL. 


BADLY,  in  the 


Bed). 


of  &ldy    («• 


in  Swedish  #7/^  Iceland  Wmt, 
Damsh  iU^  kc.  is  supposed  b^  Ade- 
hrogi  and  with  some  degree  of  justice, 
not  to  be  a  contraction  of  evil,  but 
to  spring  from  the  Greek  oxo;  destruc- 
tive»  and  ^xx^^  tp  destroy. 

Iliese  terms  Are  both  emplo^  to 
modify  the  actions  or  qualities  of 
things,  but  had(y  is  always  annexed 
to  &  action  mia  iU  to  the  quality  : 
as  to  do  any  thing  badly  ;  the  thing'  is 
badly  dene ;  an  tM  judged  scheme,  an 
m  contrived  measure,  an  ill  ihspos ed 
perecin. 

TO    BAF?LE,  DEFEAT,    DISCOJ^- 
C)£&T,   OO^FOUWD. 

BAFFLE,  in  French  bafikr^  from 
iM^i  an  OK,  eigiBifies  to  lead  by  the 
neea  ae  an  •%  tMfc  is,  to  amuse  or  (h^ 


DEFEAT,  in  Fi^ndi  d^ak,  yn^ 
dj^e  ofdefaire,  is  oompoimded  of  the 
privative  de  aadfaire  to  do,  signifyiiy 
to  undo.         «  y . 

DI8C0NCEET  is  compounded  ef 
the  privative  die  a^nA  eancerty  signify* 
lag  to  throw  out  of  concert  or  har- 
Boony,  to  put  into  disorder. 

CONFOUND,  in  French  eoa/bndre, 
is  compounded  of  com  and  findre  to 
melt  or  mix  together  in  general  disor* 
der. 

When  applied  to  the  derangemenk 
of  the  mmd  or  rational  Cutties, 
bMe  and  d^eo^  respect  the  powers 
eTargnment,  diicancert  and  confound 
the  though  and  feelings. 

B«^  exj>resses  less  than  defeat  i 
diecoucert  kes  than  coafmnd. 

A  person  is  bajied  in  argument  who 
is  for  the  time  discomposed  and  si- 
lenced by  the  superior  address  of  his 
opponent ;  he  is  defeated  in  argument  if 
his  opponent  has  altogether  the  advan* 
tage  of  him  in  strength  of  reasoning 
aim  justnes  of  sentiment. 

A  person  is  dieconeerted  who  loses 
his  presence  of  mind  for  a  moment,  or 
has  nis  feelings  any  way  discomposed  ; 
he  is  confounded  when  the  powers  or 
thought  and  consciousness  become 
torpid  or  vanish. 

A  superior  command  of  langnage'or 
a  particular  degree  of  effrontery  will 
frequently  enable  onis  person  to  bajfle 
another  who  is  advocating  the  cause 
of  trutb- 

Ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  a  want 
of  ^ility,  may  occasion  a  ukan  to  be 
drfeated  by  his  adversary,  even  when 
he  is  sapporting  a  good  cause.  Assu- 
rance is  requisite  to  prevent  any  one 
from  being  disconcerted  who  is  sud- 
denly detMted  in  any  disgraceful  pro- 
ceeding. Hardened  effrontefy  some^ 
times  keeps  the  daring  villain  from 
being  confounded  by  any  events  how- 
ever awful. 

^When  applied  to  the  derangement- 
of  plans,  bafie  expresses  less  than 
defeat;  defeat  less  than  confound; 
and  ditconcert  less  than  ail. 

.Obstinacy,  perseverance,  skill,  or 
art  baffies  ;  force  or  violence  defeats ; 
awkward  circumstances  ditconcert; 
the  visitation  of  God  confounds. 

When  wicked  men  strive  to  obtain 
their  ends,  it  is  a  happy  thing  wheq 
their  adversaries  have  sufficient  skill 
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BAND. 


.  bane: 


moA  address  to  baffle  all  their  arts, 
and  sufficient  power  to  defeat  all  their 
proiects ;  hut  sometimeA  when  our  best 
enaeavours  fail  in  our  awn  behalf^  the 
devices  of  men  are  confounded  by  the 
interposition  of  heaven. 

It  finequentiy  happens  even  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life  that  the 
hest  schemes  are  disconcerted  by 
the  triidai  casualties  of  wind  and 
weather. 

The  obstinacy  of  a  disorder  may 
haffle  the  skill  of  the  physician ;  the 
imprudence  of  the  patient  may  defeat 
the  object  of  his  prescriptions.  The 
unexpected  arrival  of  a  superior  may 
disconcert  the  unauthoriseid  plan  of 
those  who  are  subordinate.  The  mi- 
raculous destruction  of  his  army  con- 
founded the  project  of  the  King  of 
Assyria. 

ITov  thepherds!    To  joar  bdplen  diaife  be 

klod, 
lfa(0l8  the  nglaff  yetr,  end  All  their  pent 
With  fbod  et  will.  Tboh«»*. 

He  that  coold  withtlead  oeiMdence  h  fright- 
ed et  In&mj,  mod  eheae  prevells  vhen  reesoii  le 

tf^Mfed.  JOHHSO*. 

She  looked  In  the  iclaii  while  the  was  ipeaUnf 
lonM^and  withont  an j  confaaion  adjusted  her 
tncker:  she  seemed  rather  pleased  than  dUam.' 
tgrUd  at  belns  legarded  with  earnestness. 

Hawwwobiv* 

looaM  net  help  Inqnhing  of  the  eleihs  IT  they 
knew  thie  Mj,  and  was  gieatlf  €ei|/hMii^e4 
when  they  told  me  with  an  air  of  aeerecy  that 
lihe  was  my  cousin^s  mistress.      Hawksswobtb* 

BALANCE,   V.   Poise* 

BALL,  V.  Globe. 

BANB^  COMPANY,  CREW, 
GANG. 

BAND,  in  French  bunde,  in  Ger- 
many &c.  band  from  binden  to  bind, 
iigniifies  the  thing  bound. 

COMPANY,  V.  To  accompany, 

CREW,  from  the  French  cm,  par- 
ticiple of  croitre,  and  the  Latin  cretco 
to  grow  or  gather,  signifies  the  thing 
grown  or  formed  into  a  mass. 

GANQ,  in  Saxon,  German,  &c. 
gang  a  walk,  from  gehen  to  go,  sigikifies 
a  body  going  the  same  way. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  small  as- 
sociarion  for  a  particular  object. 

A  band  is  an  association  where  men 
are  bound  together  by  some  strong  ob- 
ligatioD,  whether  taken  in  a  good  or 


bad  sense,  as  tk  band  of  wMms^M 
band  of  robbers. 

A  company  marks  an  associaition  for 
convenience  without  any  particular 
obligation,  as  a  company  of  traveUeca, 
a  company  of  stroliing  players. 

'Crew  marks  an  associatiflD  col- 
lected tc^ether  by  some  externa]  power, 
or  by  coincidence  of  plan  and  molive  ; 
in  the  former  case  it  is  used  for  a  ship's 
crew;,  in  the  latter  and  bad  sense jof 
the  word  it  is  employed  for  any  num- 
ber of  evil  mindea  persons  met  toga- 
ther  from  different  quarters  and  co-. 
operating  for  some  bad  purpose. 

Gang  is  always  used  m  a  bad  sense 
for  an  association  of  thieves,  murder- 
ers, and  depredators  in  general;  for 
such  an  association  is  rather  a  ca- 
sual meeting  from  the  similarity  of 
pursuits,  than  an  organized  body 
under  any  leader ;  it  is  more  in  com^ 
raon  use  than  band.  The  robbers  in 
Germany  used  to  form  diemselves  into 
bandi  that  set  the  government  of  the 
country  at  defiance.  Housebreakers 
and  pickpockets  commonly  assodate 
now  m  gangs* 

BehoUaghaMylMur, 
Bach  a  toich  in  bis  band ! 
Tfaeee  are  Grcolaa  tkeats  tiMMt  to  halite  wen 


Andnnb«7*di 

Ingioriou  In  the  pUa.  Dar 

Chaneer  snpposes  in  his  pi6los«e  to  Us  talee 
that  a  <Mmpan9  of  pilgilns  fetac  to  Caaletbniy 
assemble  at  an  Inn  fai  gonthwaifc,  and  agree 
that  fbr  «helr  coasmon  aamssaent  on  the  rand 
each  of  theos  shaU  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  goiac 
to  Cnnteibttiy,  and  aaotber  In  coning  back  ftom 
thence.  TntwHrn^ 

The  clowns,  a  bolstVons,  nde,  nagovwuM  crew. 
With  f  nrions  haste  to  the  loud  snanions  flew. 

DBTaav, 

Others  again  who  form  a  gamg. 

Yet  take  due  measnres  not  to  bang  ; 

In  mngnsineethelr  foeecsjoln, 

Bjr  leial  methods  to  pnrloin«  Uaumu 

BAND,  V.  Chain* 

BANE,   PEST,   BUIN. 

BANE,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the 
name  of  a  poisonous  plant. 

PEST,  in  French pette,  Latin  petftif 
a  plague,  from  paium  participle  of 
pasco  to  feed  upon  or  consume. 

RUIN,  in  French  rtctfie,  Latin 
ruinay  from  ruo  to  rush,  signifies  the 
falling  Into  a  r»ifi,  or  the  causa  of 
'  nctii. 
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Tliese  terms  borrow  th«ir  iignrataTe 
ngnification  from  three  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  the  world;  namely^  poison, 
pWae,  and  destraction. 

Bane  is  said  of  things  only;  pett 
of  persons  only ;  whatever  prodaces  a 
deadly  coimpCion  is  the  bane ;  who- 
ever is  as  obnoxious  as  the  plague  is  a 
pe^, 

iMKisry  is  the  bane  of  civil  society ; 
gaming  is  the  bane  of  all  youth ;  syco- 
phants are  the  pe$t$  of  society. 

Bane  when  compared  with  ruin 
does  fkot  eonvey  so  strong  a  meaning ; 
the  former  in  its  pbsitive  sense  is  that 
which  tends  to  mischief;  ruin  is  that 
which  actually  causes  ruin, 

A  love  of  pleasure  is  the  bane  of 
all  young  men  whose  fortune  depends 
on  the  exercise  of  their  talents. 
Drinking  is  the  ruin  of  all  who  in- 
dulge themselves  in  it  to  excess. 

PiercM  Uiio'  the  daantlen  heart  then  tumbles 

AnH  from  his  fktal  eooraiw  fladshiv  hone.  Pops. 
mm  dire  Chimera's  cotiquett  was  eojoioM, 
This  pett  be  sUughtei'd  (for  he  read  the  skies) 
And  tmstcd  heateD's  Inrormlng  prodigies.  Pdpc 

Be  thls»  O  mother !  your  leUgioae  caif^ 

I  fD  to  voase  aeft  Paris  to  the  war. 

Oh!    vould   UDd   earth    the    hateful  wretch 

embrace, 
That  pert  of  Troj,  that  ruin  of  oor  race. 
Deep  te  the  daih  abjss  might  he  deiceod, 
Viof  ydL  should  Ihmifsb,  and  djf  sorrows  ead. 

POPB. 

TO  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL. 

BANISH,  in  French  banir^  German 
banner,  signified  to  put  out  of  a  com- 
munity- by  a  ban  or  civil  interdict, 
which  was  formerly  either  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  civil. 

EXILE,  in  French  exiler,  from  the 
Latin  exilium  banishment,  and  exul 
an  exile,  compounded  of  extra  and 
solittm  the  soil,  signifies  to  put  away 
from  one's  native  soil  or  country. 

EXPEL,  in  Latin  expello,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  pello  to  drive,  sig- 
nifies to  drive  out. 

The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coer- 
cive removal  from  a  place,  is  commoti 
to  these  terms. 

Baniihnent  includes*  the  removal 
fiom  any  place,  or  the  prohibition  of 
access  to  any  place,  wnere  one  has 
been,  or  whither  one  is  in  the  habits 
^  going;  eiile  signifies  the  removal 
•  TldeBoahand: 


from  one's  home.  To  exile,  therefore^ 
is  to  banish,  but  to  banieh  is  not 
always  to  exiie. 

The  *  Tarquins  were  banished  from 
Rome;  Coriolanus  was  exiled. 

Banishment  follows  from  a  decr^ 
of  justice ;  exile  either  by  the  neces- 
sity of  circumstances  or  an  order  of 
authority. 

Banishment  is  a  disgraceful  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  tribunals  upon  delin- 
quents; exile  is  a  disgrace  incurred 
without  dishonour.  Exile  removes  us 
from  our  country;  banishment  drives 
us  from  it  ignominiously. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Russia  to  banish 
offenders  to  Siberia.  Ovid  was  exiled 
by  an  order  of  Augustus. 

Banishment  Is  an  action,  a  compul- 
sory exercise  of  power  over  another, 
which  must  be  submitted  to.  Exile 
is  a  state  into  which  we  may  go  volun- 
tarily. Many  Romans  chose  to  go 
into  exile  rather  than  await  the  judge- 
ment of  the  people,  by  whom  they 
might  have  been  banished. 

Banishment  and  expulsion  both 
mark  a  disgraceful  and  coercive  exclu- 
sion, but  banishment  is  authoritative ; 
it  is  a  public  act  of  government :  ex^ 
pulsion  is  simply  coercive;  it  is  the 
act  of  a  private  individual,  or  a  small 
community. 

Banishment  always  supposes  a  re- 
moval to  a  distant  spot,  to  another 
land ;  expulsion  never  reaches  beyond 
a  particular  house  or  society. 

Expulsion  from  the  university,  or 
any  public  school,  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  discovering  a  refracto- 
ry temper,  or  a  propensity  to  insubor* 
dination. 

Banishment  and  expulsion  are 
iikewise  used  in  a  figurative  sense, 
although  exile  is  not.  In  this  sense, 
banishment  marks  a  distant  and  entire 
removal ;  expulsion  a  violent  removal. 

We  banisn  that  which  it  is  not  pru- 
dent to  retain ;  we  expel  that  which  is 
noxious. 

Hopes  are  banished  from  the  mind 
when  every  prospect  of  success  has 
disappeared ;  fears  are  banished  when 
they  are  altogether  groundless.  Envy, 
hatred,  and  every  evU  passioil  should 
be  expelled  from  the  mind  as  disturbers 
of  its  peace. 

Harmony  and  good  humour  are  best 
«  ExUer,  btvuer.* 
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piofiiotM  by  htun^MMg  findi 

tkm  all  Bubjects  of  cuT 


inreli- 
^on  and  poTidcs ;'  eood  morab  reouira 
that  every  onaeemly  word  shoula  be 
expelled. 


Ohnmrnetatt  Btpiwl  imitkmmtit 
Ve^lo  Kton!  Um^^w  Mte  BWft  afainl 
i^  hMit  vU  bntk.  Otwat. 

AnM,Mil  the  maa  1  ting^  who  feic*d  hyttX§, 
AmA  liMichlj  Jooo^  imreltotinir  hate, 
JUipelPdmaA  artPd,  left  the TiroJM  ihoKw 

The  eaepntHom  md  eieape  ef  Hlpplis  at 
iMgth  Ml  AtbPM  ftee. 
Va««et  cooteirt  h  kmtUVd  rnrnmy  wal, 
life  frowia  hiiiita  aad  a  we^MeT  woe. 


Ib  wU  «eto«iarlBc  ImhMllily  ef  a  bmf  fema- 
Beat,  aad  with  a  parilaairBC  totally  aawaaar' 
ahfe,  hb  Mivjei^  (Kla|r  Wniiam  III.)  fefaefcied. 
He  peneteradto  t»pet  the  ftian  of  hb  people  bj 
a  flaadj  their  iefcleBCM  hy  Me 


BANKBUPTCY,  V.  Insolvenc]/, 

BANQUET,  V.  Fl^Oi/. 

TO  BAKTERs  V.  To  deride. 

BARBAROUS,  V.  CfUeL 

Bare,  naked,  uncovered. 

BARE,  in  Saxon  hare,  Grerman  Asr, 
Hebrew  parah  to  lay  bare,  and  ber 
pore. 

NAKED,  in  Saxon  naced^  German 
n^ckei  or  nakty  low  German  naakt, 
Swedish  nakoif  Danish  nogeUf  Ice. 
comes  from  the  Latin  nuthtSy  com- 
poonded  of  ne  not  and  duiu$  or  tn- 
iJfli^M  clothed,  and  the  Greek  Hm  to 
do^e. 

Bare  marks  the  condition  of  being 
without  some  necessary  ajppendage; 
naked  simply  the  absenos  of  an  extef^  , 
nal  covering;  hare  is  therefore  often 
sabstitnted  for  naked,  although  not 
9ieever$d»  Wa  §peak  of  bare-headed, 
harefboi,  to  expose  the  bare  arm ;  but 
•  figure  is  naked,  or  the  bod^  is  wUced. 

When  applied  to  other  ol^ects,  bare 
conveys  the  idea  of  want  in  general; 
tui/cea  simply  the  want  of  something 
exterior. 

When  we  speak  of  sitting  upon  the 
kare  ground,  of  laying  any  place  bare, 
0£  bare  wall8,.^iare  house,  the  idea 
of  want  ilk  essentials  is  strongly  con- 
veyed ;  mt  naked  waB^  naked  fields, 
a  naked  appearance,  all  denote  i 


thitag  wanking  to  the  eye.  'BafV.  in 
this  sense  is  firequently  foUowed  h^ 
the  object  that  is  wanted ;  naked  ia 
mostly  employed  as  an  adjmiot;  a  tree 
is  ^re  of  leaves ;  this  constitutes  it  a 
naked  tne. 

They  preserve  the  sam. 
their  ngurative  application:  a 
sufficiency  is  that  which  scarcely  su^ 
fices:  the  naked  truth  is  that  which 
has  nothiQg  about  it  to  ioleroept  the 
view  of  it  from  the  mind* 

Naked  and  uneenered  bear  a  stiong 
resemUanoe  to  each  other;  to  b6 
naked'  is  m  iact  to  have  the  body  nil* 
eooeree^,  but  many  thinas  are  tmaF0e^• 
ed  whidi  are  not  naked. 

Nothing  is  said  to  be  naked  but 
what  in  tlM  nature  of  things,  or  accord* 
iqg  to  the  usages  of  men,  oug^  to  be 
covered;  every  thing  is  uncoivertd 
from  which  the  covering  is  lemoveiL 

According  to  our  natural  sentiments 
of  decency,  or  our  acquired  sentiments 
of  propriety,  we  expect  to  see  the 
naked  Dody  covered  with  dothing,  the 
naked  tree  covered  with  leaves;  the 
naked  walls  covered  with  paper  or 
paint ;  and  the  naked  country  covered 
with  verdure'  or  habitations.  On  die 
other  hand^  plants  are  left  nnccfvered 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  or 
rain:  furniture  or  articles  of  use  or 
necessity  are  left  aiiopeereri  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  user. 

Uncovered,  in  the  sense  of  bare^ 
headed,  is  a  partial  use  of  the  wont 

The  etorj  of  JBoeai,  oa  wbicb  Virgil  foimdeA 
hli  poem,  was  veiy  tart  ef  drcttflwtaaeea. 


Whytara'MthoaftiMb'aieY  Art  afane  deMy; 
BethlBhi  I  itaod  vpoD  a  tMtotf  heach, 
«%»■(  to  vhiii,  aad  to  the  waaeoaiphtfalm; 

Otwat» 

la  the  «fe  of  that  Saprcne  Bdaf  to  wheel 

oar  whole  latcmal  frame  It  wncorerarf,  dbyo* 

iftiooe  hold  the  place  ofaethMa. 


Bare,  scantt,  DtsTftuTE. 

BARE,  V.  Bare,  naked. 

SCANTY,  fiom  to  tcan^,  signifies 
the  quality  o£  scanting :  scant  is  most 
probably'  changed  m»a  the  Latin 
scindo  to  chp  or  cut. 

DESTITUTE,  in  Latin  dettitutne, 
participle  of  destituo,  compounded  of 
i^  privative  and  ttatno  to  appointor 
provide  fi>r,  signifies  unprovided  for  or 
waating. 
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M  OfiM  tuM  ifanoto  th0  ^ 
m  (kfnivalion  of  mom  neowsazy 
Bare  and  tcanfy  have  Jt  ralative 
■m;  Aanp  KflpoGts  what  serves  for 


BASS. 


U\ 


J  KflpOGtS 

,  Kanty  that  which  is  pWH- 

indedhy  others.  A  subsistence  is  Mrs; 
•^aupffy  is  temOy. 

An  impntdeiit  parson  will  ^t^iiititfl 
aa  a  bame  ooiii{)efeenoe  what  would  sup* 
ply  aa  eoeoomiat  with  sttperfluity.  A 
Huiagiy  person  will  coBiaidar  as  a  waste 
allowance  what  would  more  than  suf* 
^we  for  a  moderate  eater. 

Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which 
Wbpg  to  thet  oarpoieal  sustenance ; 
^ssNMs  is  said  of  ooa's  outwaed  dm 
cumwtanow  in  general. 

A'panon  is  bare  of   clothes    or 
money :  he  is  destitute  of  inenda»  of 
orofcomlbsts. 


ailcate  the  hell«r  of  hfai  Gadboad,  and  «cccvC«d 
awo  vpoft  the  At^re  acknowMf^VMnt  of  tbh.^ 

South. 


■mm  Unt  iBamjrtttvaUowUfboMld  aoyroel/ 
kstayportad^  If  hope  were  nol  allowed  to  irUeva 
«he  praMBt  hour,  by  pleMures  borrowed  fiom  Ch« 
fWwee*  Jonmoih 

2ktftfmU9t€kMt  faMbftaf«ide^Uieeoaipa«M 
BO  Other  dm  '    ~    ' 


the  aaelBBte  had  no  other  method  of  resulatii^ 
tteir  cpane  fhw  by  obeervlog  the  tea  and  itan. 


BABE)  MBSE. 

BABS^v.  Bmrt,  naked. 

MERE,  in  XAtin  menu  mere^  pro* 
paily  aeku  aloQey^froin  the  Greek  mii^m 
to  divide^   sigmfiea    s^Mtfated  finun 


Bare  is  used  in  a  positive  sense : 
flMrr,  negatively. 

The  Sore  recital  of  some  events 
hrings  tears.  The  mere  circumstance 
of  receiving  favours  ought  not  to  bind 
anyperson  to  the  opinions  of  another. 

Toe  bare  idea  of  being  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  murderer  is  apt  to  awaken 
norror  in  the  mind.  The  mere  atten- 
dance at  a  place  of  worship  is  the 
smallest  part  of  a  Christian's  duty. 

Be  who  foee  ao  Ihither  than  ters  jastleei  itope 
tt  Che  hdKtuliC  of  Tixtoe. 


I  woold  adviae  arery  man,  who  would  not 
appeer  is  the  world  a  mere  tchohtf  or  pbiloeo- 
fter,  to  Mahehlmeelf  BMtttar  of  the  eoelal  ▼Irtne 
efe 


BABBFACED,  V.  Glaring. 
BARGAIN,  V*  Agreement. 
TO  BAAGAIK9  V.  To  buy., 
TO  BARTERi  V.  To  ckonge. 
TO  BARTER,  V.  To  cocchonge. 

BASE,  VILE,  MEAN. 

BASE,  in  French  bu$  low>  fifom  the 
Latin  btiU  the  foundation  or  lowest 
part. 

VILE,  in  French  vil,  Latin  vilis^ 
Greek  <^tvh:  worthless,  of  no  account. 

MEAN  and  MIDDLE  both  come 
from  the  Latin  mediusy  which  signifiea 
moderate,  not  elevated,- of  Uttle  value. 

Bate  is  a  stronger  term  than  viUp 
and  vile  than  mean. 

Base  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral 
turpitude:  vile  and  mean  .denote  in 
different  degrees  the  want  of  all  value 
or  esteem. 

What  is  base  excites  our  abhorrence, 
what  is  vile  provokes  disgust,  what  is 
mean  awakens  contempt. 

Base  is  opposed  to  magnanimous; 
vt7e  to  noble ;  mean  to  generous. 

Ingratitude  is  base;  it  does  violence 
to  the  best  affections  of  our  nature : 
flatteiy  is  vile;  it  vioktes  truth  in  the 
grossest  manner  for  the  low^  pur- 
poses of  gain :  compliances  are  mean^ 
which  are  derogatory  to  the  rank  or 
Agnity  of  the  individual. 

The  base  chrracter  violates  the 
strongest  moral  obligations;  the  vii$ 
character  blends  low  and  despicable 
arts  with  his  vices ;  the  mean  charac- 
ter acts  inconsistently  with  his  honour 
or  respectability. 

Depravity  of  mind  dictates  base 
conduct ;  lowness  of  sentiment  or  dis- 
position leads  to  vileness;  a  selfish 
temper  engenders  meanneu.  Hie 
schoolmaster  of  Falerii  was  guilty  of 
the  basest  treachery  in  surrenderinehi» 
helpless  chaige  to  the  enemy.  TThe 
Roman  general,  therefore,  with  true 
nobleness  of  mind  treated  him  as  a  vile 
malefactor.  Sycophants  are  in  the 
habits  of  practising  every  mean  arti- 
fice to  obtain  favour. 

The  more  elevated  a  person's  rank, 
the  greater  is  his  baseness  who  abuses 
his  influence  to  the  injury  of  those  who 
npoiA  confidence  in  him«    The  lower 
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BATTLE. 


BATTLE. 


the  rank  of  the  individual^  aiu)  the 
more  atrocious  his  conduct,  the  viler 
is  his  character.  The  more  respectable 
the  station  of  the  person,  and  the  more 
extended  his  wealth,  the  greater  is  his 
meaitness  when  he  descends  to  prac- 
tices fitted  only  for  his  inferiors. 

ScNM  the  bate  earth  aad  crovd  belov, 
And  with  a  Mariof  win;  itlll  Bonnts  on  bifb. 

Hint  all  the  petty  kingi  him  enT>*d, 
And  wocihIppM  be  Ilka  hin  aad  deUjM, 
Of  eamrOj  ^jcephanta  and  calltflW  rite. 

GiLBKBT  W«ST. 

There  b  hardly  a  tplrit  apoa  earth  fo  mam 
and  contracted  at  to  centre  all  ragardg  on  tta  own 
latccest  ezclnsive  of  the  mt  of  mankind. 

Bkuxlst. 

BASis^  V.  Foundalion. 
BASHFUL,  V*  Modesto 

BATTLE,  CX>MBAT,  ENGAGEMENT. 

BATTLE,  in  French  bataille,  comes 
firom  the  Latin  batuOf  Hebrew  abat  to 
beat,  signifying  a  beating. 

COMBAT  signifies  literally  a  hat- 
tie  one  with  the  other. 

ENGAGEMENT  signifies  the  act 
of  being  engaged  or  occupied  in  a 
contest. 

*  Battle  is  a  general  action  requir- 
ing some  preparation  :  combat  is  only 
particular,  and  sometimes  unexpectedf. 
Thus  the  action  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  Carthaginians  ana  tibe  Ro- 
mans, or  Cssar  and  Pompey,  were 
battles ;  but  the  action  in  which  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  decided  the 
fiate  of  Rome,  as  also  many  of  the 
actions  in  which  Hercules  was  en- 
d,  were  combats, 

he  battle  of  Almanza  was  a  deci- 
siye  action  between  Philip  of  France 
and  Charles  of  Austria,  m  their  con- 
test for  the  throne  of  Spain.  In  the 
combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris, 
Homer  very  artfully  describes  the  sea^ 
Bonable  interference  of  Venus  to  save 
her  favourite  from  destruction. 

The  word  combat  has  more  relation 
to  the  act  of  fighting  than  that  of  bat' 
tie,  which  is  used  with  more  propriety 
simply  to  denominate  the  action.  In 
the  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
Pyrrhus  King  of  Epire,  the  combat 
was  obstinate  and  bloody.    The  lio- 


mans  seyen  times  repoked'tEe 
my,  and  were  as  onen  repulsed  in 
their  tarn. 

In  this  latter  sense  engaganent  and 
combat  are  analogous,  but  the  former 
has  a  specific  rdation  to  the  agen^ 
and  parties  engaged,  which  is  not  im- 
plied in  the  latter  term.  We  speak  of 
a  person  being  present  in  an  engage^ 
ment ;  wounded  in  an  engagement  ^ 
or  having  fbueht  desperately  in  an  eift- 
gagement.  On  the  other  hand;  to 
engage  in  a  combat ;  to  challenge  to 
single  combat. 

Combats  are  sometimes  begun  by  th« 
accidental  meeting  of  avowed  oppo- 
nents; in  such  engagements  notmng 
is  th(»]ght  of  but  the  gratificatioii  of 
revenge. 

Battles  are  fought  between  annieft 
only ;  they  are  gained  or  lost.  Cam^ 
bats  are  entered  into  between  indivi- 
duals, whether  of  the  brute  or  human 
species,  in  which  they  seek  to  destroy 
or  excel.  Engagements  are  confined  to 
no  particular  member,  only  to  such  as 
are  engaged,  A  general  engagemeni 
is  said  of  an  army  when  the  whol« 
body  is  engaged  ;  partial  engagements 
respect  only  such  as  are  fought  by 
small  parties  or  companies  of  an 
army. 

History  is  mostly  occupied  with  the 
details  of  battles:  in  the  histoid  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have 
likewise  an  account  of  the  combats  be- 
tween men  or  wild  beasts,  which  form- 
ed their  principal  amusement.  It  is 
reported  of  the  German  women,  that 
whenever  their  husbands  went  to  bat^ 
tie  they  used  to  go  into  the  thickest  of 
the  combat  to  carry  them  provisions, 
or  dress  their  wounds ;  and  that  some- 
times they  would  take  part  in  the  en- 
gagement, 

A  tefUe  bloody  foa(:bt. 
Where  darinieii   and  hurpiiae  made  conqvert 
cheap.  DaTBDi. 

Tbb  braTe  man,  with  long  reiistanctt» 

Hdd  the  combat  doabtfol.  Rows. 

The  relaUoa  of  events  beconma  moral  lectun^ 
vhen  the  oombat  of  hononr  !•  rewarded  with 
▼Uttte.  HAWxmnroaiH. 

The  Emperor  of  Mcmtocco  commanded  hfti 
principal  offlcen,  that  if  be  died  dariaff  the  en- 
gagement,  thejr  ihould  conceal  hie  death  ttom 
the  armj.  Abouox. 


Gifard:  *•  Bataille, conbat." 
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TO  BE,  SXI8T,  SUBSIST. 

BE,  with  its  inflections^  is  to  be 
traced  through  the  northern  and  Ori- 
ental Imguages  to  the  Hebrew  kavah. 

EXIST,  in  French  exister,  Latin 
txisto,  compounded  of  e  or  ex  and  sisto, 
aienifies  to  place  or  stand  by  itself  or 
of  itself.  From  this  derivation  of  the 
latter  yerb  arises  the  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  two  words.  The  former  is 
applicable  either  to  the  accidents  of 
things,  or  to  the  substances  or  things 
themselves;  the  latter  only  to  sub- 
stances or  things  that  stand  or  exist  of 
themselves. 

♦  We  say  of  qualities,  of  forms,  of 
actions,  of  arrangement,  of  movement, 
and  of  every  different  relation,  whether 
real,  ideal,  or  qualificative,  that  they 
are;  we  say  of  matter,  of  spirit,  of 
body,  and  of  all  substances,  Uiat  they 
CJTtf.  Man  is  man,  and  will  he  man 
under  all  circumstances  and  changes 
of  life.  He  exists  under  every  known 
climate  and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Being  and  existence' ?a  nouns  have 
this  farther  distinction,  that  the  former 
is  employed  not  only  to  designate  the 
abstract  action  of  being,  but  is  meta- 
phorically employed  for  the  sensible 
object  that  is ;  the  latter  is  confined 
altogether  to  the  abstract  sense. 
Hence  we  ^peak  of  human  beings  ; 
beings  animate  or  inanimate  ;  the  Su- 
preme Being  ;  but  the  existence  of  a 
God ;  existence  of  innumerable  worMs ; 
the  existence  of  evil.  Being  may  in 
some  cases  be  indifferently  employed 
ibr  existence,  particularly  in  the  grave 
style ;  when  speaking  of  animate  ob- 
jects, as  the  being  of  a  God ;  our 
frail  being ;  and  when  qualified  in  a 
componnd  form  is  preferable,  as  our 
well-being, 

SUBSIST  is  properly  a  species  of 
existing;  from  tne  Latin  prepositive 
jvf,  signifying  for  a  time,  it  denotes 
temporary  or  partial  existence.  Every 
thing  exists  by  the  creative  and  preser- 
vative ppwer  of  the  Almighty ;  that 
which  subsists  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
mortal  life.  To  exist  therefore  desig- 
nates simply  the  event  of  being  or 
existing;  to  subsist  conveys  the  ac- 
cessory ideas  of  the  mode  and  duration 


BE. 
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of  existijng,  Man  esisU  while  th« 
vital  or  spiritual  part  of  him  remains  ; 
he  subsists  by  what  he  ol^ams  to  sup- 
port life.  Friendships  exist  in  the 
worid,  notwithstanding  the  prevaleocv 
of  selfishness ;  but  it  cannot  subsist 
for  any  length  of  time  between  indi- 
viduals in  whom  this  base  temper 
prevails. 

H«  doM  not  aadcntaDdaUhOT  vIm  or  tIKm 
wtio  will  not  tliow,  thtt  iffe  viUiottt  the  ralw 
of  moralltjr  h  a  wt>ward  uneMj  bHtif, 


"Whm  (he  m>u1  It  frrad  ttom  all  oorporatl  allf. 
anee,  tfaea  H  inly  exhu. 

llvomm  Ayna  Zsnonoii. 
Forlon  of  tbev, 
WblthcritelllbetakAiiwl  whtnmhHHf 

M&TOVk 

TO  BE,   BECOME^  GROW. 

BE,  V.  To  be,  exist. 

BECOME  sigpifies  to  come  to  be^ 
that  is,  to  be  in  course  of  time. 

GROW  is  in  all  probability  changed, 
from  the  Latin  erevi  perfect  of  cre&» 
CO  to  increase  or  grow. 

Be  is  positive;  become  is  relative; 
a  person  u  what  he  is  without  regard 
to  what  he  was;  he  becomes  that 
which  he  was  not  before.  We  judge 
of  a  man  by  what  he  is,  but  we  can- 
not judge  of  him  by  what  he  will  be- 
came. This  year  he  is  immoral  and 
irreligious,  but  by  the  force  of  reflex^ 
ion  on  himself  he  may  become  th« 
contrary  in  another  year. 

To  become  includes  no  idea  of 
the  mode  or  circumstance  of  its  becom- 
ing ;  to  gron>  is  to  become  by  a  gra- 
dual process;  a  man  may  become  a 
good  man  from  a  vicious  one,  in  con- 
sec[aence  of  a  sudden  action  on  his 
mind;  but  he  grows  in  wisdoin  and 
virtue  by  means  of  an  increase  in 
knowledge  and  experience. 
To  be  or  not  be  ?  that  Ib  the  quation. 

SlIAKSPBAaB. 

About  tbh  tine  SaTa<e^  nane,  who  had  al- 
ways treated  bUnaa  her  owd  bod,  died;  and  it 
was  natural  for  htm  to  take  care  of  thoae  efl«icta 
which  bj  her  death  were,  a>  he  imaglaed,  beconu 
^hlt  own.  JoamoM. 

ABthor%  Il&e  cofaa,  freio  dear,  as  tbej  frtnm 

OW.  PoPB. 

TO  BE  ACgUAINTED  WITH,    If.. 

To  know. 


*  Vide  Abb4  GUnnl:  "*  £*(te,  exister,  suUbtar.' 
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BEAE* 


BEAR. 


BEAM)  Vt  Okmm 
BBAM,  V.  Ary* 

TO  BEAR,  YIELD. 

BEAR,  in  Saxon  baran,  M  Ger- 
txiMxiheran^  Lacin  jMir lo^  aod  Hebravr 
bara  to  create. 

YIELD/©.  Toajford. 

Bear  conveys  tCe  idea  of  creating 
nfthin  icself ;  jrieM  that  of  giving 
from  itself. 

iUiiinals  hear  their  young;  inani- 
mate objects  yield  their  prodace. 

An  apple  tree  bean  apples;  the- 
eartb  ^ie/cii.  fruits. 

Bear  marks  properly  the  natural 
power  of  bringing  ioith  somelliiiig  of 
Its-  oiwn  kind;  yield  is  said  of  the 
result  or  quantum  brought  forth. 

Sbnilit.  Amw    leavesy    flOweity   or 
benriesy   according    to  thdr   natural 
properties ;  flowers  yUld  seeds  pleuti- 
fiilly  or  otherwise  as  they  ure  favoured 
l>y  circumstBnces. 
Korkrar  abaU  «mt  thf  waw  for  IbraliB  wtre, 
V9k  mi  J  ton  ^fctlt  w*or  pwftwt  <<«r.  Dsybbh. 
Bor  Bucria,  aiar  ttorlelwr  lidlu  Mdi, 
Bor  m  tiwfMWBy  «C«ni  AnMa  yfttff^ 
Bt  — y  fawtipi  wth  of  pwtaraaMS^ 
Gu  «itk«McC  lUlj  oootcaA  to  fkne.  DsvBU. 

TO  BEAR^  CARRY,  CONVEY, 
TRAB8PORT. 

BEARy  from  the  sense  of  generating^. 
(v.  To  beoTy  yield)  has  derived  tlmt 
of  retaimn^  ^ 

CA^RY,  b  French  charier^  pro* 
bably  from  the  Latin  cumUf  Greek 
«<tw-  '."X*'  to  run,  or  «»?' ,  in  Hebrewt 
kerah  to  meet,  signifies  to  move  from, 
one  place  to  another. 

CONVEY,  in  Latin  comveho,  is  pnn 
baUy.  compounded  of  com  and  veko  to 
carry  with  one. 

TRANSPORT,  in  French  tran^ 
porter,  Latin  tramporto,  oompoanded. 
of  trans  over,  and  porta  to  carry, 
signifies  to  carry  to  a  distance. 

To  bear  is  simply  lo  pot  the  weight 
of  any  substance  upon  one's  self;  to 
carry  is  to  remove  that  weight  from 
the  spot  where  it  was;  we  always- 
bear-'in  carrying,  but  we  do  not  always 
carry  when  we  bear. 

Both  may  be  applied  to  things  as 
w^l  as  persons ;  whatever  receives  the 
weight  of  anv  thing  bears  it;  what-' 
ever  is  cpused  to  move  with  any  thing 
carries  it* 


That  which  cMMOt  httmSSirbame 
must  be  burdensome  to  carry.  In 
extremely  hot  weather  it' i^'som^timea 
irksome  to  bear  the  weight  even  or 
one's  clothing.  Viigil  praises  tne 
pious  iEneas  for  having  carried  hia 
rather  on  his  shoulders  in  order  to  save 
him  from  the  sacking  of  Troy.  Weak' 
people  or  weak  things  are  not  fit  td 
dear  heavy  burdims ;  lazy  people  pr^' 
fer  to  be  carried  rather  than  to  car^ 
any  thing. 

Since  bear  is  confined  to  personal 
service  it  may  be  used  in  tne  sense 
of  carry ;  when  the  latter  implies  the 
removal  of  any  thing  by  means  of 
any  other  body.  The  bearer  of  any 
letter  or  parcel  is  he  who  carries  it  in 
his  hand ;  the  carrier  of  parcels  is  he 
who  employs  a  contfeyance.  Henoe 
thewora^r  is  often  very  apprcqpH- 
ately  subscituled  for  carry,  as  Virgil 
praisiBs'  i£neas  for  hearing  his  filtlw 
on  his  shonldnv.  Convey  and  t^ant^ 
port  are  species  o£  carrying. 

Carry  m  its  particular  sense  is  env-' 
ployed  either  for  personal  exertiona' 
or  actions  performed  by  the  help  of 
other  means;  convey  and  trantpont 
are  employed  for  sodi  actions  as  Wi 
performed  not  by  immediate  personal 
mtervention  or  exertion.  A.  porter 
carries  goods  on  his  knot;  gbods  ai» 
cofnx^eaina  waggon  or  a  cart;  they 
are  transported  in  a  vetod. 

Conv^  expresses  simply  the  ittdd^ 
of  removutt ;  tra$kepoH  annexes  to  tfaSa 
the  idea  ofthe  place  and  the  (KsOmoe. 
Merchants  get  the  goods  cowie^ 
into  their  warehouses  wluch  they  have 
had  traneported  from  distatot  countries. 
Pedestrians  take  no  more  with  them 
than  what  they  can  conveniently  car^y^- 
Could  armies  do  the  same  one  of  tne 
fl;reatest  obstacles  to  the  indulgence  of 
human  amhitisn  would-  be  removed  ^ 
for  many  an  incursion  into  A  peacefiA 
country  is  defeated  for  the  want  o^ 
means  to  convey  provisions  suffideot 
for  such  numbers,  and  when  mountains 
or  deserts  are  to  be  traversed,  another 
great  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the 
transportation  of  artiHery. 

It  is  customary  at  funerals  for  some 
to  bear  the  pall  and  others  to  catt^ 
wands  or  staves;  ,the  body  itself  is 
conveyed  in  a  hearse,  unless  it  has  to 
cross  the  ocean,  in  which  case  it^ 
Irsmpcifed  in  a  vessel 
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^  vkikV  >mMi*Uiuiu  mm  Md  ocmam  In  Ihi 

«««RlvrHBb«riiifbodj«fclch  MMedvttli 

•boMClklB  a  whole  worU  of  ialwMiaiitB. 


To  in  t«o  nil^  tko«sli  botk  nn  tpiMd  one 

^'V*  HowAsn. 

tt  <•  to«OTigat|Matf«e»«nMAledfbr 

oepom  of  CiwivMtifv  tWrnperflooM  iti»k 

«r  OM  part  of  the  eutk  Ir  npplj  the  wmato  of 
iw  another. 


TO  BEAB,  V.  To  suffer. 

TO  BEAR  DOWN,  V.  To  Overbear. 

BXAar,  V.  AnifnaL 

to  BEAT,  STRIKE,   HIT. 

BEATy  in.  French  Imttrty  Latin 
hatuo^  oomes  from  the  Hebrew  habat  to 
beat. 

STRIKBy  in  Saxon  tirican,  Danish 
frieker,  &c.  from  ttrictum,  participle 
of  «friii^o  to  bind.  ^ 

HTT,  in  Latin  ieiui,  participle  of 
teoy  oomes  fnim  the  Hebrew  necat  to 
itnke. 

T®  *«^  w  «o  redouble  blows;  to 
Jjn*«  18  to  give  one  single  blow;  but 
^5*  touching  in  consequence  of 
an  effort  constitutes  hkting.  We 
nevef  heat  but  with  design,  nor  hit 
without  an  aim,  but  we  may  sTri^  by 
accident.  It  is  the  part  of  the  strong 
to  beat;  of  the  most  vehement  to 
0rike;  of  the  most  sure  sighted  to  ili^. 

Nocwitfastanding  the  dedamations 
of  plialoMipbers  as  they  please  to  style 
mauelves^  the  practice  of  heaHng 
OMMOt  altogether  be  discarded  from 
tte  mihtary  or  scholastic  discipline. 
Imemaster  whos^'Aes  his  pupil  hastily 
IS  oftener  impelled  by  the  force  of  pai 
9i«i  than  of  conviction.  H*/ifigisthe 
•fcject  and  delist  of  the  marksman ;  it 
tt  we  utmost  exertion  of  his-skill  to 
kit  the  exact  point  at  ithidi  he  aims. 
T^H  S^WIa  »eefi  her  teeeM,  e.d  ecln  aloud 
nriMCMr  ftMi  ihecbwDiih  aelfhboailiood. 

ItarrsBKi 
■eoJAyeiTo^iftvtVi 
■thsettrniMMd  enogeaytMn. 


UH  tie  b*  or  ea  aeimai  to  the  pIcMuv  ef 
MMafnaetk.  f «  !•  howerer  certele  tJiat  bj 
•h-t  Mt  kwtaw  h  Min9«d  the.  p^ 


TO  BRAT,  DXtBAT,  OVERPOWRb* 
BEAT   is  here    figuratively  em- 
ployed in  the  sense   of  the   former 
section. 

DEFEAT,  fixMn  the  French  df/otViL 
implies  to  undo ;  and  OVERPOWEIl 
to  have  the  power  over  any.  one. 

Beo^  respects  personal  conteito  be- 
tween individuals  or  parties;  ddtat 
and  overpomer  are  employed  moedy 
for  contests  between  numbera.      * 

A  general  is  beaten  in  important 
cnga^ments;  he  is  rfefented  in  partial 
ftttacks;  he  is  overpowered  bynumi^ 
bers. 

ITie  £nghsh  pride  themselvas  on 
freaftng  the  French  by  Jaod  as  well  at 
by  sea,  whenever  tfaev  come  to  fair 
engagements,  but  the  Eiwlish  aresome" 
times  defeated  when  they  make  too 
desperate  attempts,  and  sometiaii 
they  are  in  duger  of  being  eevfw 
powered. 

j^**  expresses  more  than  either 
dqfeat  or  overpower;  to  beai  is  to 
have  an  entire  superiority ;  to  defeat, 
and  overpower  a  partial  superiority ; 
whoever  is  beaten  will  not  return  to  the 
contest,  althot^h  those  who  are  defeated 
or  overpowered  may  strengthen  them- 
selves and  renew  their  exertions  with 
fresh  vigour. 

An  individual  may  be  beaten  in  % 
game,  defeated  in  an  enterprise,  and 
overpowered  in  a  combat. 

One  is  beaten  for  want  of  sttengtb 
or  skill ;  one  is  defeiUed  by  aooident  or 
superior  prowess :  one  ia  overpowered 
by  superiority  of  strength. 

Whoever  beats  an  enemy  has  him  14 
his  power ;  whoever  defeats  him  inters 
rupts  his  progress ;  whoever  overpower^ 
him  obliges  him  to  give  way. 

An  enemy  is  beaten  by  maia  foroo^ 
an  opponent  is  dtfeated  m  argument  | 
a  friend  is  overpowered  by  entreatiea. 
Toroaa.  I  kabw  yen  thbik  me  not  jmc  IHep^ 
Ror  will  I  BBoch  vMh  j'oor  better  oontend  ; 
I  her  joer  ncatoen  not  to  sffo  the  law 
la  other  tealmi,  bat  bemten  to  wlcb<lrair. 

DatMAf 
flaten  ft«qventl5  eonfeMt  the  omofpotenee  oT 
tie  Saprane  Beleg,  that  beioe  Oe^  perfbdSon  la 
«»  Ibrved  toallev  hlaa,  oaAHie  oirij  rnrttM 
ation  whleh  oonld  anpporthb  pride  nate  tto 
iheme  of  big  tf(^.  AsMNOb 

Malteea  ow  eompCed  bgr  nforkc^  eheaM  l>7 
«ednltty,  werwyewtfred  hftwMkm  lolklto- 

tfaa.  «^^ 
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BEAUTIFUL. 


*  BEATIFICATION)   CANONI-   • 

ZATIOK. 

These  are  two  acts  emanating  from 
the  pontifical  authority,  by  which  the 
^Pope  declares  a  person^  whose  life  has 
been  exemplary  and  acoom()aiiied  with 
miracles,  as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal 
happiness  after  his  death,  and  deter- 
mines in  oonsequence  the  sort  of  wor- 
ship ^hich  should  be  paid  to  him. 

In  the  act  of  BEA'nFICATION 
the  Pope  pronounces  only  as  a  private 
person,  and  uses  his  own  autliority 
only  iu.  granting  to  certain  persons, 
or  to  a  religious  order,  the  privilege 
of  paying  a  particular  worship  to  a 
beuii^ed  olnect. 

In  the  act  of  CANONIZATION, 
the  Pope  speaks  as  a  judge  after  a 
judicial  examination  on  the  state,  and 
decides  tlie  sort  of  worship  which 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  church. 

BEATITUDE,  t;.  Happmess. 

BSAU,  V.  Gallant. 

BEAUTIFUL,    FINE,   HANDSOME^ 
PEECTY. 

BEAUTIFUL,  or  full  oi  beauty ,  in 
French  beanti,  comes  from  beau,  telle, 
in  Latin  bellun  fair,  and  benusorbonui 
good. 

FINE,  in  French  Jin,  German/ein, 
&c.  not  improbably  comes  from  the 
Greek  *^a.>-(  bright,  splendid,  and  t>ai\ot 
to  appear,  because  what  is  Jine  is  by 
distinction  dear: 

HANDSOME,  from  the  word  handy 
denotes  a-  species  of  beauty  in  the 
body,  as  handy  denotes  its  agility  and 
skill. 

PRETTY,  in  Saxon  prtfefc  adorned, 
German  pr'dchtig,  Swedish  pr'dktig 
splendid,  which  is  connected  with  our 
words,  parade  and  pride. 

Qf  tnese  epithets  which  denote 
what  is  plea&ing  to  the  eye,  beautiful 
conveys  the  strongest  meaning;  it 
marks  the  possession  of  that  in  its 
fullest  extent,  of  wlych,  the  other 
terms-  denote  the  possession  iu  pait 
only.  Fineneti,  hundiomenesz,  and 
prettirieui  are  to  beauty  as  parts  to  a 
whole.  • 

When  taVen  in  relation  to  persons, 
',  /      .  •  Glrard:  "  Bei 


a  woman  is  "beatit^ul,  who  is  featiir* 

and  complexion  possesses  a  grand 
assemblage  of  graced ;  a  woman  is  Jine, 
who  with  -  a  striking  figure  unites 
shape  and  symmetry ;  a  woman  is 
handsome,  who  has  good  features,  and 
pretty  if  with  symmetry  of  feature  hm 
united  delicacy. 

The  beautiful  is  determined  by 
fixed  rules }  it  admits  of  no  excess  or 
defect;  it  comprehends  regularity, 
proportion,  and  «  due  destribution  of 
colour,  and  every  particular  which 
can  engage  the  attention ;  the  Jin€ 
must  be  coupled  with  grandeur,  ma- 
jesty, and  strength  of  figure;  it  is 
mcompatible  with  that  which  is  small; 
a  little  woman  can  never  be^ne;  the 
handsome  is  a  general  assemblage  of 
what  is  aereeable;  it  is  marked  by 
no  particular  characteristic,  bu^  the 
absence  of  all  deformity. 

Frettinea  is  always  coupled  with 
simplicity,  it  is  incompatible  with  that 
which  is  large;  a  tall  woman  with 
masculine  features  cannot  be  pretty. 

Beauty  will  always  have  its  charms; 
they  ai'e,  however,  but  attractions  for 
the  eye ;  they  please  and  awaken 
ardent  sentiments  for  awhile;  but  the 
possessor  must  have  sometliing  else 
to  give  her  claims  to  lasting  r^ard. 
This  is,  however,  seldom  the  case. 
Providence  has  dealt  out  his  gifts  with 
a  more  even  hand.  Neither  the  beau^ 
tiful,  nor  the  Jine  woman  have  in 
general  those  durable  attractions 
which  belong  either  to  the  handsome 
or  the  pretty,  who  with  a  less  inimi-. 
table  tint  of  complexion^  a.  less  uner* 
ring  proportion  in  the  limbs,  a  less 
precise  symmetry  of  feature,  are  fre- 
quently possessed  of  a  sweetness  of 
comiteuauce;  a  vivacity  in  the  e^e, 
and  a  grace  in  the  manner,  that  wm» 
tlie  beholder  and  inspires  affection. 

Beauty  is  peculiarly  a  female  per- 
fection, in  the  male  sex  it  is  rather  a 
defect;  a  beautiful  mau  will  not  be 
respected,  because  he  capnot  be  re-, 
spectable.  The  possession  of  beauty 
deprives  him  of  his  manly  charac- 
tensties;  boldness  and  energy  of 
mind;  strength  and  robustness  of 
limb.  But  though  a  man  may  not  be 
beautiful  or  pretty^  be  may  be  Jine  or 
handsome. 
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When  relating  to  other  objects, 
Ifcavtifu!,  fine,  pretty,  have  a  strong 
analogy ;  but  handsome  differs  too 
essentially  from  the  rest  to  admit  of 
comparison.  , 

With  respect  to  the  objects  of  na- 
ture, the  beautiful  is  displayed  in  the 
works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it 
appears  it  is  marked  by  elegance^ 
variety,  harmony,  proportion;  but 
above  all  that  soUness  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  female  beauty,  the  fine  on  the- 
contrary  is  associated  with  the  grand, 
and  the  pretty  with  the  simple. 

The  sky  presents  cither  a  beautiful 
aspect,  or  Afitte  aspect;  but  not  a 
pretty  aspect. 

A  rural  scene  is  beautiful  when  it 
unites  richness  and  diversity  of  natu* 
ral^  objects  with  superior  cultivation ; 
it  is  fine  when  it  presents  the  bolder 
and  more  impressive  features  of  na- 
ture, consisting  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains ;  it  is  pretty,,  when  divested  of 
all  that  is  extraordinary,  it  presents  a 
smiling  view  of  nature  in  the  gay 
attire  of  shrubs,  and  many  coloured 
flowers,  and  verdant  meadows,  and 
luxuriant  fields. 

Beautiful  sentiments  have  much  in 
them  to  interest  the  affections,  as  well 
as  the  understanding;  they  make  a 
vivid  impression ;  fine  sentiments 
mark  an  elevated  mind  and  a  lofliness 
of  conception;  they  occupy  the  un-* 
derstanding,  and  afford  scope  for  re- 
flection ;  they  make  a  strong  impress 
sion.  ^  Pretty  ideas  are  but  pleasing 
associations  or  combinations  that  only  . 
unuse  for  the  time  being,  without 
producing  any  lasting  impression. 

We  may  speak  of  a  beautiful  poem, 
although  not  a  beaut^l  tragedy;  but 
zfine  tragedy,  and  ti'prettu  comedy. 

Imagery  may  be  beautiful  and  fine, 
but  seldom  pretty. 

The  celestial  'bodies  revolving  with 
so  much  regularity  in  their  orbits,  and 
disptayii^  so  much  brilliancy  of  light, 
are  beauttful  objects.  Tlie  display  of 
ao  army  d/awn  up  in  battle  array; 
the  neatness  of  the  men ;  the  order, 
oomplexity,  and  variety  of  their  move« 
ments,  and  the  precision  in  their  di^^ 
cipline,  aflford'a  fine  spectacle.  An 
assemblage  of  cmidren  imitatine  in 
their  amusements  the  system  and  re- 
zilarity  of  more  serious  employments, 
Qd  preserviag  at  the  s«ia«  time  tb« 


f»lffyfubess  of  chilc&ood,  is  a  pref/y 

sight. 

There  h  sotblog  that  vukm  its  way  nova 
directly  to  the  wal  than  fteou^,  wbich  Inune* 
lately  diflfues  a  tteret  ■atisfactlon  and  com- 
j^laMney  throonh  the  iidaglnatioo.  Anntow. 
'  It  b  ttbicrred  aitfone  birds  that  oatwv  faai 
lariflbtd  all  btr  oniamrats  apon  the  male,  vh« 
wry  oAea  appeaia  la  4  aiost  heau^fid  hoad« 

ASDIMM* 


Whei  in  OfdhMiy  dtooouw,  va  lay  a  auuihaS 
a  Jin€  head,  a  lonir  bead,  or  a  food  bead,  wa 
exprm  o«r«etTet  metaphorically,  and  speak  In 
relatlod  to  his  aodentandlug;  whereas,  when  we 
say  df  a  womao,  she  his  a  ^Ine,  a  loof  ,  or  « 
good  head,  we  speak  only  la  nUlfoa  to  her  con»« 
Mode.  AmsoMi 

-  A  kandaomB  feUow  Iniaediatelf  alaniis  jea* 
loas  bashaads,  and  everjr  thing  that  looks  young 
or  gsy  tarns  their  thoughts  apon  their  wires. 

luNSoit, 

A  letter  dated  Sept.  acquaints  am  that  the 
writer,  being  resolwd  to  try  hb  fortane^  bad 
fasted  all  that  day,  and  that  ha  mf^  he  sum  df 
drsasslng  npoo  something  at  night,  procured  • 
Imndnwu  sUee  of  bride  cakew  linatAtnu 

^  Indeed,  my  dear,"  says  she,  **  you  make  ma . 
mad  sometimes,  so  yon  do,  with  the  sUW  way 
you  have  of  treating  me  like  a  prfttii  Idiot.** 


An  innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at  the 
name  of  stmmpet,  may  think  It  pretty  to  ba ' 
called  a  rabtress.  8pacTAToa4 

TO  BECOME,  V.  To  be,  become* 

BECOMINOj   DECEirt,  FIT, 
SltlTABLfi. 

BECOMING,  from  became^  com-* 
pounded  of  ^e'and  come,  signifies  com-> 
ing in  itsplacOi 

DECENT^  in  French  decent,  in 
Latin  decern,  participle  o£deceo,  from 
the  Greek  ^«k«'>  and  the  Chaldee  deca 
to  beseem,  signifies  the  quality  of  be* 
seeming  and  befitting. 

FIT,  in  French /ait,  lAUn/actum, 
participle  of  facto  to  do,  signifies, 
done  as  it  ougfct  to  be. 
-  SUITABLE,  from  to  tatt,  signifies 
able  to  iuit;  and  tuit,  in  French  suiYe, 
Latin  secutus,  comes  fi!om  seguor  to 
follow,  signifying  to  follow  as  it  ought. 

What  is  becoming  respects  the  man- 
ner of  being  in  society,  such  as  it 
ought,  as  to  person,  time,  and  place. 
Decency  regards  the  manner  of  dis- 
playing ones  8elf>  so  as  to  be  ap- 
proved and  respeeted.  Fitness  and 
suitableness  relate  to  the  disposition, 
nrangemcsaty  and  order  of  either  bein§ 
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DECOMIMO. 


)ir  dohii^  according  to  ^penoaa,  tiSog^, 
or  circumstances. 

The  becoming  consists  of  an  exterior 
that  is  pleasing  to  the  view;  decency  in- 
volves moral"  propriety;  it  is  regulated 
%  the  fixed  rules  of  good  breeding. 
^neu  is  regulated  by  local  circum- 
ttancMy  and  tuiiabl€7u$$  by  the  esta- 
btished^stoms  and  usages  of  society. 

The  dress  of^  a  woman  is  becoming 
that  nnders  har  person  more  s^ree- 
able  to  the  eye;  it  is  decent  if  it  up 
wise  offend  modesty;  it  is  ^  if  it  be 
what  the  occasion  requires ;  it  is  wt^ 
able  fht  be  according  to  the  rank  and 
character  of  the  wearer.  What  ia- 
becoming  varies  for  «very  individual ; 
the  age,  the  complexion,  the  stature, 
and  toe  habits  ot  the  person  must  be 
consulted  in  order  to  obtmn  the  ap- 
pearance which  ,is  becoming.  What 
Ptcomes  a  young  female,  or  one  of  fair 
complexiooy  may  not  become  one  who 
is  farther  advam^  in  life,  or  who  haa 
dtork  features.  Decency  is'  one  and 
the  same  for  all ;  all  civiHzed  nations 
have  drawn  the  exact  line  between 
the  decent  and  indecent,  although 
fiitfhion  may  sometimes  draw  femafet 
aside  from  this  line.  Fitnem  %mo»' 
with  the  seasons,  or  the  drcumslances 
of  .persons.  What  is  ^  for  the  win- 
ter is  unfit  for  the  summer,  or  what 
is  ^  for  diy^  weather  i»  ui^  for  the 
wet;  what  is  fit  for  town  is  not  jU 
for  the  country;  what  is  "^  for  a 
bealthy  persoA  is  not  ^  for  one  that 
ia  infirm.  Suitiihkneu  aoeommodatea 
itself  to  the  external  cifconstaiicet 
Mid  cMiditione  of  persons.  Thehoase, 
the  fumkore,  the  equipaj;e  of  a  prineo 
most  be  tuibMe  to  bis  rnok;  tho 
retinae  of  ao  ambassador  muat  be 
mitabU  to  the  chanpter  which  he  haa 
to  nudntaiiiy  and  to  the  wealth,  dig- 
nity, and  impoftaaca  of  the  natioa^ 
whose  monarcn  he  rejprsseiits. 

GEavky.  becomes  a  judgjs,  or  a  dn> 
gyman,  at  all  times.  An  unaesuiDung 
teoe  is  becoming  in  a  child  whea  he 
addreases  his  suneriors*  Decent  re* 
quires  a  more  tnaa  ordinary  gni^y^ 
when  we  are  in  the  house  of  naoumuig 
or  prayer.  It  is  indecent  for  ^  child 
OB  the  commission  of  a  foull  to  atfeet 
i^careless  uoooncem  ia  the  preaeace 
of  those  whom  be  has  ofoided. 
There  is  a  T^aisti  or  tin^fiiif  in  par- 
vgMformiothttiiflDGiety.    ^' 


tioR  p$  %  person  for  the  soeiety  of 
the  noUe^  the  wealthy,  the  polite^ 
and  the  learned.  There  is  a  mata^/e*. 
nea$  itt  people's  teinpen  fbf  eack 
odier.  Such  a  tuiiability  is  particit* 
larly  requisite  for  those  who  are  des- 
tmed  to  live  together.  S^sh  people^ 
with  opposite  taste  and  habits^  cant 
nevw  be  itiit«(^  compaaioiie.  « 

If oChlftg  ovfht  to  b«  beU  ItttdtMe  or  fccem- 
<ilf,  tattvhaftMtiBOiiMir*Mildpra«B^  Mto 


A  OoikiB  WAsp,  perittpa.  tb«mghC  K  prniMT  t» 
np«tt  M^  a  fom  in-  SHeh  pajtlcvtor  tkoei  or. 
fUppon;  Mothor  ftactod  tt  would  be  wrj  dteent 
V  aach  a  pari  of  pcMIc  dovoCioiu  wen  performeA 
with  a  mitre  oo  ftb  bead.  ilDiinoif . ' 

To  Cbo  wkir  jodgaaeotof  God  t  mart  bo  k-lt 
to  detanalBo  wbat  ia  Jle  to  btf  bealowed,  aad  wbaa 
to  bewltbheM. 


Baphad,  Mldtt  bto  toadetBgaa  aod  flrtendahlp 
fat  ana,  ahewa  oaalia  d%«tt7  aad  M«^lge«rfu« 
fa  all  bia  ■paacb  aa4  bahaviaar,  a«  an  wtffeS« 
loa  aaperlor  natojna. 


BECOMING)  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

BECOMING,  V.  Becomings  decent. 

COMELY  or  come  like^  sigQffi«a 
cofloing  or  appearipig  ae  one  woiAld 
have  it. 

GRACEFUL  sigpufiet  foU  oi  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  ta 
mack  in  general  what  is  agreeabta  to 
the  eye. 

Becoming  denotes  less  than.cfloi^/jf, 
and  this  less  than  grocefuL 

Nothing  can  be  C4mely  or  graceful 
which  is  unbecoming  I  although  manj 
things  are  becoming  which  are  neithet 
comely  or  gracrfuL 

Becoming  respects  the  decoration^ 
of  theperson^  and  the  e&tenor  deport* 
ment ;  comely  respects  aauual  ewbeU 
l^bmfnts;  grac^ul  niitjaralor  arttfi^ 
cial  accomplishments. 

Maooar  is  becoming ',  figure  is: 
comely;  air,  figure,  or  auituda  i^^ 
grcicefiU.    • 

Becoming  is  relative;  it  d^ieoda  I 
on  taste  and  opinioii;  on  aoGnraiinctt  I 
with  the  pwailiMg  saatiAeBfes  oc 
particular  darma^ances  o£  UMomtx*  \ 
Comely  aiid  grac^l  are  absol|ita.^| 
they  aae  qualities  folt  and  ackibow-^' 
ledaedb^aU.  ] 

What  is  becoming  is  confined  to  imu 
rank;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  havd 
alike,  the  opportunity  of  doing  cm 
bein^  that  which  becomes  thair  bd^ 
tion.    Whi»  Vi^mmciy  in  wMwn  mj 
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iKftiMbA  with  fftsA  TOBMomt  mmI 
ottltnrfe ;  what  is  graeeftd  is  rarely  to 
h%  diioovered  apart  mm  high  rank, 
lioble  tarth,  or  devatioii  of  character. 

Tbe  can  of  doliif  notldiif  unbecomUng  hu 
acconipwiM  tlie  (reatett  minds  to  thdr  laiC' 
■MHuenli^  Tbot  €•««  flAttoKd  kb  ioh«  aboat 
lita  Itat  to  miffiA  MiflOl  la  a  BHUiaer  tm* 
toraaifw^'  af  Maiarif.  Si*ktat»b- 

Tto  cameUfMit  af  ywaaa,  aad  tbe  dfcanej  of 
MiaTfonr,  add  taialca  weight  to  wtot  It  pvo- 
BOttDcecflvaByaaa.  J^nctAfWu 

To  make  tbe  acknoiriedpgenieat  of  a  fiuilt  la 
tto  bIgW  manner  frae^fiU^  ft  It  lac^  wbea. 
CKe  eiicomttancet  oftbeoilenderplaoe  Umahdre 
aajr  lll-eooMqiM«eei  ftom  tto  RwatmoBt  af  tto 


BEG. 


UB 


TO  BEDBW,  V.  Tq  Sprinkle. 

TO  BEOj   DESIRE. 

BEG,  V.  To  osJEr,  ic^. 
'  DESIRE,  in  French  denr^  Latin 
imderoy  comes  from  d^t<io  to  fix  the 
mind  on  an  object. 

Bet  is  the  act  of  an  inferior,  or  one 
ill  saoordinate  circumstances;  deure 
is  the  act  of  a  superior;  we  beg  a 
diiog  as  a  iavom*;  we  detirt  it  as  a 
right. 

Children  heg  their  parents  to  erant 
diem  an  indolgenoe.  Parents  daire 
their  children  to  attend  to  their  basi- 
ness. 

To  hegy  marks ilie  wish;  to  dmre^ 
die  will  and  determtnation. 

Sbcni  haac  apoa  bit  lift,  and  beg  Mm  tett 
The  atory  of  my  paasloa  o*er  ag«ln.  floimixmii. 
Oaee  wbeo  be  was  vMboat  ledeiof,  meat,  oc 
dotbetJoDe  ofbttfrleadfl  left  a  mistace,  tbat  be 
£ulTtA  to  ace  bfaft  iboat  aliie  la  the  mernliif . 
Savage  kaev  tbat  It  «aa  bit  atleatloa  to  amM 
Um;  batwatfciymacbditfuttedltotbetboald 
piatame  to  preacribe  tbe  boar  of  bb  attrndaac^ 
aad  I  believe  ref  ated  to  tea  bim.  Jowmoi^ 

TO  BEQ,  BESEECH,   SOLlCITf 

EKTBEAT,   SUPPLICATE, 

IMP^OBE,   CB4iVfi. 

BEOyV.  3basA,li^. 

BESREGH^  oomp^ndtedof^and 
saseA,  or  sedk  ia  an  inttnaife  yerb> 
•igaiffiDg  to  seek  strongly. 

SOLICIT,  in  French  i^UcUfir,  Latio 
nUicita,  is  probably  compounded  of 
mUanijTMianf  and  ciU  to  cite,  snm» 
men,   appeal  to^  signifying  to  rouse 


EMTUSM,  ooflipowidedof<»<)r 
itf  k^  AeMi  trwkfitf  LatinI 


trMdo  io  manage,  sigpdfies  to  ad 
upon. 

SUPPLICATE,  in  Latin  tuppUtm* 
tm,  participle  of  <ttpp/ic0,  compounded 
of  Mip  or  tub  modpuco  to  fold,  MgifiW 
to  bend  the  botfy  down  in  tAmi  oi 
submission  or  distrsss^  in  order  S» 
awaken  notice. 

IMPLORE,  in  Fronch  mnlarer, 
Larin  imlorOf  compounded  of  im  or 
ia  and  picro  to  weep  or  lament,  sig- 
nifies  to  act  upon  by  weeping. 

CRAVE,  in  Saxon  itmmi,  sig- 
nifies to  long  for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species 
of  asking  (v.  To  ask,  beg),  varied  aK 
to  the  person,   the  objec^   and  the 


The  four  first  do  not  maik  such  a. 
state  of  dependanca  in  the  agent  as 
the  three  last. 

To  beg  denotes  a  state  of  want ;  to 
beieech,  entreat,  and  tolicit,  a  state  of 
urgent  necessi^;  supplicate  and  tm- 
plire  a  state  of  abject  distress;  crave 
the  lowest  state  of  physical  want. 

One  begi  with  importunity ;  be* 
JsecAeswith  earnestness;  entreats  by:- 
the  force  of  reasoning  and  strone  re» 
presentation;  one  soUeits  by  virtue 
of  one's  interest;  supplicates  by  an  * 
bumble  address;  implores  by  every 
mark  of  dejection  ana  humiliation. 

Begging  is  the  act  of  the  poor 
when  they  need  assistance;  beuecnihg 
and  entreating  are  resorted  to  by  firien£ 
and  equab,  when  they  want  to  in- 
fluence or  persuade,  but  besuching  la 
more  urgent;  entreating  more  argu« 
mentarive.  Solicitations  are  employed 
to  obtain  favours;  which  have  mora 
respect  to  the  circumstances  than  the 
xank  of  the  solicitor.  Supplicating 
and  imploring  are  resorted  to  by  su^ 
ferers  for  the  relief  of  their  misery, 
and  are  addressed  to  those  who  havo 
the  power,  of  averting  or  increasing 
the  calamity.  Craving  is  the  con- 
sequence  of  longing ;  it  marks  an  ear- 
nestness of  supplication;  an  abjecC 
state  of  suffering  dependence^ 

Those  who  are  too  idle  to  work 
.commonly  have  recourse  to  beggings 
A  kind  parent  wiU  sometimes  rather 
jbfiteeeh  an  undutiful  child  to  lay  toido 
his  wifked  courses,  than  plunge  him 
deeper  into  guilt  by  an  ill-timed  exer- 
cise of  authority.  When  we  are  M* 
tntttei  to  4o  101  «et  of  aviUty  ^  it  ie 
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m  mark  of  unkindnesB  to  be.  heectos 
to  the  wishes  of  our  friends.  Gentle- 
men in  office  are  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  ioUcitaiioM  of  their  friena8>  to 
procure  for  thenlselves,  or  their  con- 
nexions, places  of  trust  and  erooiu- 
nent.  A  slave  supplicates  his  master 
for  pardon,  when  he  has  otifended,  and 
tiiipAwt  his  mercy  to  mitigate,  if  not, 
to  remit  the  punishment. 

A  poor  wretch,  suffering  with  hunger, 
.  craves  a  mordel  of  bread. 
WiMt  more  advanca  eas  mortah  make  in  iIb, 
80  near  perfrctlon,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
peaf  to  the  (air  that  Ih»  beneath  the  knife; 
Ifooke  op,  and  flroa  the  batcher  begt  her  life. 

Drydkn, 

Modesfy  never  ragei,  never  murnrar*,  never 
pouts,  wheq  it  is  iU-treated ;  it  pines,  it  baee€he$, 
H  langothbes. 

As  money  collected  by  sabscrlptlon  Is 
■ariljr  received  in  small  sams,  Savage  w«s  never 
able  to  send  h|s  poems  ta  tlic  prvls,  bat  for  nuny 
jeais  coatlnvod  bis  soUcifaliQnt  and  squandered 
whatever  he  obtained.  JoHN.«iOR. 

fof  wboa[i  tbe  iperfihiMit  spread  his  silhtu  stom. 
Can  she  intretft  for  bread,  and  want  the  needful 
'  raiment  ?  Rowi^s  Jami  SsHoiis. 

Savage  wroti^  to  Lord  Tyrconnel,  not  in  a 
style  of  ntppUaOton  and  Kspeet;  bat  of  r» 

JOIWSOM. 


ls*t  then  so  hard,  Monlmhh  to  forgive 
A  fanlt,  nhere  bnmbte  love,  Uki?  ittiue,  imploret 
thee  ?  Otway. 

For  my  past  crimes,  my  forfeit  life  receive. 
Ko  pity  for  my  suffrrings  here  I  .crsre, 
An^  only  hone  fbrglveneis  In  the  grave. 

RowR^  Jamb  SvoKB. 

TO  BEG,  V,  Tq  ask. 

TO  BEGIN,  COMMENCE,  ENTER 
UPON. 
BEGIN,  in  German  beginneny  is 
compounded  of  b^  and  ginnenf  pro- 
bably a  frequentative  of  gehen  to  gOji 
signifying  to  eo  first  to  a  thing. 

COMMENCE,  in  French  common- 
cer,  is  not  improbably  derived  from 
the  lAtin  commendo,  signifying  to  be-; 
take  one's  self  to  a  thing. 

ENTER,  in  Latin,  intro  within, 
signifies  with  the  prepo^tion  UPON, 
to  go  into  a  thing. 

Begin  and  com^nce  are  so  strictly 
allied  in  si^niiipatioii,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the  difference  in  their 
fip|Mication;  alt^iough  f^  minute  difr 
ference  does  exist. 

To  begin,  respects  the  order  of 
^^e;  to  commence,  the  exertion  of 
f^ctio^  atK)iit  a  thing.  Whoever  begins. 


BEGIN. 

a  dis«)te  is  termed  tbe  a^gi^ssor;  oq 
one  should  commence  a  dispute  unless 
he  can  calculate  the  consequences,. 
SMdd  as  this  is  impracticable,  it  is  better 
never  £0  commence  disputes,  particu- 
l|irly  such  as  are  to  be  decided  by  law. 

J^egiTi is  opposed  to  end;  commence 
to  compleat.  A  person  begins  a  thing 
■with  a  view  of  ending  it;  he  co/fh- 
mences  a  thing  with  a  view  of  com- 
pleating  it. 

To  begin  is  either  transitive  or  in- 
transitive; to  commence  is  mostly 
transitive.  A  speaker  begins  by 
apologizing ;  he  commences  his  speech 
with  an  apology. 

Happiness  trequeutly  ends  where 
prosperity  AMr»n#*  Whoever  coiw»««ce« 
any  undertaking,  without  estimating 
his  own  power,  must  not  rapect  to 
succeed. 

To  begi^  is  used  either  for  things 
or  persons ;  to  commence  for  persoiisk, 
only.  All  things  have  their  begin- ^ 
ning.  In  order  to  effect  any  thing/ 
we  must  make  a  commencement,  A 
word  6e^iii«with  a  particular  letter, 
or  a  line  begins  with  a  pai:ticular 
word.  A  person  commences  his  ca- 
reer. 

Lastly,  begin  is  more  colloquial 
than  commence;  thus  v^e  say,  to  begits. 
the  work ;  to  commence  the  operation ; 
to  begin  one's  pLay ;  to  commence  the 
pursuit;  to  begin  to  write;  jto  com- 
mence the  letter. 

To  commence  and  enter  upon,  are 
as  closely  allied  in  sense  as  the  for- 
mer words ;  they  differ  principally  in 
application.  To  coii^ence,9eem^  ra> 
ther  to  denote  the  making  an  experi- 
ment ;  to  enter  upon,  tliat  of  first  do- 
ing what  has  not  been  tried  befiare. 

We  commence  an  undertaking ;  we 
enter  upon  an  employment,  ^leculat- 
ing  people  are  very  ready  to  cmn- 
mence  schemes.  Considerate  people 
are  always  averse  to  entering  upon  any 
oifice,  until  they  feel  them^ves  (is^y 
adequate  to  discharge  it9  duties, 

When  begimUnr  tn  act  your  piut,  what  can 
be  01'  greater  nwownt  than  to  ngolaie  jronr  plaor 
of  conduct  with  the  mo$t  serious  attention. 

Bi^iu 

By  the  destination  of  his  Creator,  and  Ui« 
necrssltin  of  bis  natore,  man  commeitcef  at  once 
an  active,  not  merely  a  ccN^enplative  befagw 

*   If  any  man  has  a  mind  to  pnUr  «ya»  mdb  a 
f Oliiuury  ahftloence^  it  might  not  he  iBiirop!^ 
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^  C(f«  Un  the  «i«ti(«  of  P^lMgMtf,  ia  pv- 
ticvlar  s  iiaillNr  a  AMjt,  that  ia»  tay  tte  iolcr- 
pntut^  •*  BMddle  HOC  with  elections."  Aonsov. 

BEGINNING,  v.  Origin. 
TO  BEGUILE,  v.  To  amtise.  ' 

BEHAVIOUR,  CONDUCT,  CAR- 
RIAGE,  DEPORTMENT,  DE- 
M£ANOUB« 

BBHAVIOUR  comes  From  behave, 
compoonded  of  be  and  kave^  signifying 
to  have  one's  sel^  or  have  self-pos- 
session. 

CONDUCT,  in  Latin  candutfus, 
participle  of  conduce,  compoonded  of 
con  or  eum  and  dmco  to  lead  along, 
signifies  leading  one's  self  along. 

CARRIAGE,  the  abstract  of  carry, 
(v.  To  bear,  carty)  signities  the  act  of 
carrying  one's  body,  or  one's  self. 

DEPORTMENT,  from  the  Latin 
d^porio  to  carry;  and  DEMEANOUR, 
mm  the  French  demener  to  lead, 
have  the  same  original  sense  as  the 
praceding. 

BeMavhtir  respects  corporeal  or 
inental  actions;  conduct  mental  ac^ 
tioDs ;  carriage,  deportment,  and  de- 
meammr,  are  differept  species  of  beha- 
▼ioor. 

Behaviour  respects  all  actions  ex** 
posed  to  the  nol»ce  of  others;  conduct 
the  general  line  of  a  person's  moral 
inrocesdings.  -  We  speak  of  a  person's 
behamour  at  table,  or  in  company,  in 
a  ball  room,  in  the  street,  or  in  pab* 
lie;  of  his  conduct  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  private  concerns,  in  tne 
direction  of  his  family,  or  in  his  dif- 
ferent relatioos  with  his  fellow  crear 
tures. 

Behaviour  applies  to  the  minor 
morala  of  society ;  conduct  to  those 
of  the  first  moment.  In  our  interr 
coarse  with  others  we  may  adopt  a 
civil  .or  polite,  a  rude  or  boisterous, 
behaviour.  In  our  serious  transac- 
tions we  may  adopt  a  peaceable,  dis* 
creety  or  prudent,  a  rash,. dangerous, 
or  mttohievous  conduct, 

A  behaviour  is  good  or  bad;  a  eon" 
duct  is  wise  or  foolish.  By  our  behoF- 
viour  we  may  reqder  ourselves  a^ree- 
able,  or  otherwise;  by  our. conduct 
we  mny  oommaud  esteem,  or  provoke 
ccMitempt.    The  behaiviour  of  young 


'people  in  sodety  is- of  particular  im- 
portance. It  should,  above  all  things, 
oe  marked  witli  propriety  in  the  pre- 
sence of  superiors  and  ..elders.  Ilie 
youth  who  does  not  learn  betimes  a 
seemly  behazitmr  in  company^  will 
scarcely  know  how  tocinKUic^himseif 
jndiciously  on  any  future  occasion. 

Carriage  respects  simply  the  man- 
ner of  carrjfing  the  body;  deport" 
ment  includes  both  the  actiop,  and 
the  carriage  of  the  body  in  perform- 
ing, the  action;  demeanour  respects 
oiuy  the  moral  chiuracter  or  tenoency 
of  the  action.  Deportment  is  said 
only  of  those  exterior  actions  that 
have  an  immediate  reference  tp  others; 
demeanour  of  the  general  behaviour 
aa  it  relates  to  the  circumstanoes  anil 
situation  of  the  individual.  The  car-- 
riage  is  that  part  of  behaviour,  which 
is  oJF  the  first  importance  to  attend  to 
in  young  persons.  A  carriage  should 
neither  be  hauahty  or  servile;  to  be 
graceful,  it  ou^t-  to  have  a  due  mix- 
ture of  dignity  and  condescension. 
Tlie  deportment  of  a  man  should  be 
suited  to  his  station;  a  humble  Je- 
portment  is  becoming  in  inferiors ;  a 
stately  and  forbidding  deportment  is 
very  unbecoming  in_  superiors.  The 
demeanour  of  a  man  should  be  suited 
to  his  situation ;  the  suitable  demeo" 
nour  of  a  judge  on  the  bench,  or  of  a 
clerg^paaa  in  the  pulpit,  or  when  per- 
fonnmg  his  clencal  functions,  adds 
much  to  the  dignity  aqd  solemnity  of 
the  office  itself. 

The  carriage  marks  the  birthi  and 
education;  an  awkward  carriage 
stamps  a  man  as  vulgar;  a  graceful 
carnage  evinces  refinement  and  cul* 
ture.  The  deportment  marks  the 
existing  temper  of  the  mind.  Who- 
ever is  reallv  impressed  with  the 
soleninity  and  importance  of  public 
worship,  will  evince  his  impressions 
by  a  gn^vity  of  deportment.  Females 
should  guard  against  a  light  deport- 
ment, as  highly  prejudicial  to  their 
reputatiop.  The  demeanour  marks 
the  habitual  temper  of  the  mind,  or 
in  fiict,  the  real  character.  We  are 
oflen  lead  to  judge  fiivourably  of  an 
individual  from  the  first  glance,  whose 
demeanour  on  close  examination  does 
not  leave  such  (avoumble  iroprea* 
sions. 
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Tke  oiicwwUM*  oT  life  !•  poC  tkH  vUA 
fifw  B»  place,  but  our  beMmvUur  in  Uiat  cir- 
cttmstance,  is  what  dioiild  b«  oar  tolid  dbtlM- 


'  Wbdom  li  00  Iom'  Decenary  to  rel%1oM  and 
■mMJ  <ftaa  la  cifH  cotufwcC.  Ikii^ 

Be  that  will  look  back  opon  til  the  acqaaiat- 
ueei  be  ha«  had  la  bit  whole  Mb,  wfll  lad  he 
hae amnwunwm  eapaWe of  the  greateit  e»» 


I  the  geaeral  bent  of  tbHr  emrriage  aet  other- 
WUe  thtti  aeeordiiv  to  their  owa  eoapMiloa  and 


«toiir,  ave^laei  not  erty  m  they  dmeCe  latef* 
Ml  yailiy  aad  tewoawife,  bat  a*  Ibnriaff  la 
thipiflf M  the  OM 
9t  the  feonle  character. 

I  have  been  told  the  nne  «?«&  of  Mahome- 
taai,  with  relattoa  to  the  proprh>ty  of  their  dt* 
muammgr  la  the  confentlooe  of  thdlr  eci'oaeoM 


]MHiNi>5  V*  After. 

3£HIND>  V.  Back. 

TO  BEHOLD^  V*  To  look,  See. 

-   BEHOLDSB,  V.  Lookgr  CM. 

BBLIXFy  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 

BELIEF,  from  believe,  in  Saxon 
t^W^^*  ge/«avan,  m  German  glauben, 
Kilauban,&c.  comes,  in  all  possibility, 
from  lief,  in  German  belieben  to  please^ 
mid  the  Latin  libet  it  pleaseth,  sig- 
nifying the  pleasure  or  assent  of  the 
«i^nd. 

CREDIT,  in  French  credit,  Latin 
eredHui,  participle  of  credo,  com- 
pounded of  cor  the  heart,  and  do  to 
|ive,  sijmiiies  alao  givine  the  heart. 

TRUST  is  connected  with  the  old 
irerd  trow,  in  Saxon  ireoman,  Ger- 
man ^reuen,  old  German  thravahn, 
thruven,  &c.  to  hold  true,  ailid  proba- 
Ny  from  the  Greek  Bappu*  to  have 
eonfidence,  signifying  to  depend  upon 
is  tnie. 

TAkTSi^'m^JjtAkfideihomJIdoto 
confide,  sifBito  abo  dependanoe  npoD 
vtitie. 

BeHff  is  the  generic  term,  iShs 
cHhers  specific;  we  beliew  when  ^e 
eredU  anc}  irwt,  bnt  not  ah^sys  tiee 
vetee, 

BeUrfreeu  on  no  particnfair  person 
tfr^ng;  hot  ereiitmd  ttwt  rest  onr 
tMsttthoiitj  of  one  or  "Atott  liW 


dindnals.  Emery  tUag  u«^i 
of  ^/i^  which  produces  one's  assoit : 
the  events  of  human  life  are  credited 
upon  the  autl^rity  of  the  narrator: 
the  words,  pronuses,  or  the  integrity 
of  individuals  are /ruitecf :  the.ptywer 
of  persons  and  the  virtue  of  things  are 
objects  o£  faith. 

Belief  and  credit  are  particular 
actions,  or  sentiments :  trust  and 
faith  are  permanent  •  dispositioBS  of 
the  mind.  Thii^  are  entitled  to 
our  beUef;  persons  are  entitled  to  oqr 
credit :  but  people  lepose  a  trtut  in 
others ;  or  have  a  faith  in  othen. 

Our  belief  or  umeli^  is  not  alw:ays 
regulated  by  ojur  reasoning  ftcolties  or 
the  truth. of  things:  we  often  believe 
fiom  pv^udice  and  ignorance,  thinn 
to  be  true  which  are  very  feUe«  ^iw 
the  bulk  of  mankind  as^ucance  goea 
further  than  nny  thing  else  in  obtaui^ 
ittg  credit.  Gi^oss  falsehoods,  pro- 
nouBoed  with  confidence,  will  be  crjet^ 
dited  seoner  than  plain  truths  tqld  in 
•n  unvarnished  style.  There  ase  np 
disappointments  more  severe  than 
those  which  >we  leel  on  fii^obng  tha^  we 
have  ^nis<»d  to  raeaof  base  pri^dpieik 
Ignorant.  P«pp&e  have  ooinmonly  % 
more  impficit  fwth  in  any  nostnm 
recommended  to  them  byfters^na  of 
their  own  c;lass,  than  m  (he  prescrip* 
tioas  of  yrofeetional  men  r^gumf 
educaited. 

Obi  t*fe  beard  btai  talk 
Ukotbe  flnt-Wa  child  of  love,  when  eteiy  voff. 
Spoke  la  hiaeyes  and  wefl  to  hokMew'd, 
And  all  to  ratal  ma.                           SoonBUk 
Ob!  I  wui  credit  my  8camandra*k  toan ! 
K«f  ^biak  tbeni  drops  of   chaoce  Uke  other 
womea^                                       tmeL 
CaprielonB  man !  To  food  or  HI  ioeoaaUnt. 
Too  mach  to Ibar  or  ti-Ml taafoal r   ' 


rbribtt*  repeM  ea  wae  end  «a  Ihe  lai^hi»-ihy» 

T^  aakad  oorpee  la  doamlV  ••  ikmm  aakao«« 

telle.  DnrttPt 

Belief,    truet,  and  feith^  have  m 
religious    application    which    eredU  ^ 
has  not; 

Beiief  is  simflly  itt  aet  of  dM 
understanding;  irtiei  «nd  f^k  eee 
active  movins  p^4neiples  of  the  mixid 
in  which  the  heart  is  concerned. 

BrKef  ddes  net  extehM)  beyond  Ml 
trsent  ^tiStie  ditnd  to  any^  gi^en  piopo^ 
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v^4Mk  iAp«l  tonMtusiK  -^fi^ 
li^  k  to  tru^  and  fmitk  a»  cause  tb 
effectt  tb««  may  be  (e/ie^  whhoiit 
fkthet  trmst  m  faith  i  bat  there  can  he 
no  trua  or  faith  without  belief. 

We^/i^pethatthereisaGod^who 
is  the  creator  and  presenrer  of  ail  his 
creatiues:  we  therafore  trutt  in  him 
Ibr  his  protection  of  ^orselTes.  We 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the 
sins  of  men ;  we  have  therefore /oi^A  in 
liis  redetoiing  grace  to  save  us  from 
our  sins. 

BeU^^  is  common  to  all  religions : 
trutt  is  peculiar  to  the  belieoerg  in 
diTine  revelation :  faith  is  employed 
by  cbstinction  fi^  the  Christiaii 
faith. 

Belief  is  purely  speculative;  and 
#f%i#  and  faith  are  operative :  the 
ibnaer  operates  on  the  mind;  the 
latter  on  the  outward  conduct. 

Tnut  in  God  serves  to  dispel  aH 
amious  concern  about  the  hitoie. 
<«  AkA/'  says  the  Apostle,  «<  is  dead 
without  works." 

Theorists  substitute  belirf  for 
fakh:  enthusiasts  mistake  passion 
krfakh.  TmeTiu^A  must  be  ground- 
ed OQ  a  ririit  beliefs  and  aooompanaed 
vri^  a  right  practice. 


1  of  a  JPtof  idMes,  Mwrtliif  at  tbe  wm 

tftMlfce«kbt«M8or  sods  hi  fCDwnl:  beownt 
thej  would  not  ihock  tbe  coimm»  ketUif  of 
auoklML  Addisok. 

WImt  cu  be  a  tCrDDgier  BotfTO  to  a  linn  tnut 
and  nllaace  od  Um  mereiei  of  oor  Maker,  than 
Ite fhtas  ai Ui  Son  to kafbr  for  aiP     Anouon. 

Tfmjkath  or  ponaifon  of  a  divine  rrvelatloo 
k  a  diviae  ffUth,  not  only  with  ittpeet  to  the 
•^ccCofll,  batUkevlwtoieipeetortbeatttlMir 
or  it,  wUch  it  tbe  Divine  Spiriu         TiuumoM. 

TO  BELIBTK,  V.  To  ikitlk. 

VBLOYRDf  V.  Amiable. 
TO  BEMOAN,  V.  To  hewoU. 

BEND5  BENT, 

Both  abstract  nouns  from  the  verb 
t»hend:  liieoaetoe«pres8itsprQ|»ery 
and  the  other  its  moral  application:  a 
stick  has  a  BEND;  tbe  mind  has  a 
BENT. 

A  ^osif  in  a^y  thing  that  shduhlbe 
sUaigliti^a  defect;  a^Mii^d)tbeincliF 
k  iImI  if  asi  MiMtioMd  by  i«&» 


gion  is  detrimehtalto  a  persett's  moral 
character  and  peace  of  mind. 

JPoc  a  vicious  ben4\sk  a  natural  body 
there  are  various  remedies;  but  no- 
thing will  cure  a  corrupt  bent  of  th* 
will  except  religion. 

Hit  eo«aidUps«d  Item  thilreolowiy,   , 
And  tbtt  MBko  ^e  wbote  kend  doat  awe  the 

vorM, 
Bid  late  hit  lattre.  flmiiPUMi 

Tbe  tout  doet  not  ahraja  can  i»  betati* 
nU    Tbe  ineallln  nlteva  oaa  aottbtv 


fioa  tbe  nowitj  ni  tbete  olgectt  abeot  vb^ 
Ibtgr  ace  coarettaat. 


TO  BEND,  V.  To  lean. 
TO  BEND,  V.  To  turn. 

BENEFACTION,    DONATfOlT* 

BENEFACTION,  from  the  L#ia 
benefacio,  siKniiies  the  thing  well  done, 
or  oo&e  for  the  good  of  others. 

DONATION,  from  dono  to  give 
or  present,  signiEes  the  sum  pre- 
sented. 

Both  these  terms  denote  an  act  tf 
chanty,  but  the  former  comprehends 
more  than  the  latter:  a  bentfaclion 
comprehends  acts  of  personal  service 
in  general  towards  the  indigent;  do^  - 
nation  respects  simply  the  act  of  giv« 
ing  and  the  thing  given. 

Benefactions  are  ioK^  private  use ; 
donations  are  for  public  service.  A 
benefactor  \o  the  poor  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  distribution  of . 
money;  he  enters  into  all  their  neces^ 
si  ties,  consolts  their  individual  case^ 
and  suits  his  benefactions  to  their  exU 
sencies.  Ilis  influence,  his  counsel^ 
his  purse,  and  his  property,  are  eniy  * 
ployed  for  their  good.  His  donations . 
form  the  smallest  part  of  the  good 
which  he  will  do. 

Tbe  llsbC  and  loSaenee  <bat  Ibe  bcavent  ba. 
Mmt  apes  tbb  lever  wrid,  tboogb  tbe  lewer 
world  eaBMit  equl  tbeir  *el^ffKfiM^  jal  miKk 
%  bind  of  ffatellal  Mtaia»  a  nitctt  UMtt  ni>a 
tbal  a  etaaot  veeonpeaie.  Socn^ 

l^lbft  aad  laadtglvta  to  God  ua  aevar,  aad 


teMooB  eoatecfated  :  jet  oertabi  tt  li  tbat  afftat 
tbe  imatUn  of  tbe»  te  tbe  dNodi^  tt  It  tt 
naHyattcfileiatoilnlibm  ae  llli  ta  pat 
d«wia« 
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154       BENEFICENT. 

BENEFICE^  V.  LtVtfig. 

BENEFICENCE,  V.  Betievolence. 

BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL,  OR 
BOUNTEOUS,  MUNIFICENT, 
GENEROUS,  LIBERAL. 

BENEFICENT,  from  benefacia, 
(v.  Bene/actiott). 

BOUNTlFUL»igmfies  full  of  6ott«- 
ty  or  goodness,  from  the  French  bonti, 
Latin  bonitat. 

MUNIFICENT,  in  Latin  mw»i/J- 
cw,ftom  munut  and^tfcio,  signifies  the 
quality  of  making  presents. 

GENEROUS,  in  French  genereus, 
Latin  generotuty  of  high  blood,  noble 
extraction,  and  consequently  of  a 
noble  character. 

LIBERAL,  in  French  Kberal,  La- 
tin  liberalit  from  liber  /rc«,  signifies 
the  quality  of  being  like  a  firee  man  in 
distinction  from  a  bondman,  and  by  a 
natural  association  being  of  a  firee  dis- 
position, ready  to  communicate. 

Beneficent  respects  every  thing  done 
for  the  good  of  others ;  bountyy  muni- 
ficence, and  generosUy,  are  species  of 
beneficence:  Uberality  is  a  qualifica- 
tion of  all.  The  two  first  denote 
modes  of  action  :  the  three  latter  either 
modes  of  action  or  modes  of  senti- 
ment. The  sincere  well-wisher  to  his 
lellow-creatures  is  6«if/ice»e  according 
to  his  means;  he  is  bountiful  in  pro- 
viding for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  others ;  he  is  munificent  in  dispens- 
ing favours;  he  is  generous  in  impart- 
ing his  property;  he  is  liberal  m  aU 
he  docs. 

Beneficence  and  bounty  are  charac- 
teristics of  the  Deity  as  well  as  of  his 
creatures :  munificence^  generosity, 
and  liberality  are  mere  human  quali- 
ties. Beneficence  and  bounty  are  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Deity. 
With  him  the  will  and  the  act  of  doing 
good  are  oommensurate  only  with  the 
power :  he  was  beneficent  to  us  as  our 
Creator,  and  continues  his  beneficence 
to  us  by  his  daily  preservation  and 
protection.  To  some,  however,  he  has 
been  more  bountiful  than  to  others, 
bypit)viding  them  vfith  an  unequal 
«baro  of  the  good  thing*  of  tbia 
)ife« 


BENEFICENT. 

The  benefic^ce  of  man  is  regulated 
by  the  bounty  of  Providence :  to  whom 
much  is  given  from  him  much  will  be 
required.  Instructed  by  his  word, 
and  illdmined  by  that  spark  of  bene-- 
volence  which  was  infused  into  their 
souls  with  the  breath  of  life,  good  men 
are  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  but 
stewards  of  all  God's  gifts,  holden  for 
the  use  of  such  as  are  less  bountifully 
provided.  They  will  desire  as  far  as 
their  powers  extend,  to  imitate  this 
feature  of  the  Deity  by  bettering  with 
their  beneficent  counsel  and  assistance 
the  condition  of  all  who  require  it,  and 
by  gladdenins  the  hearts  or  many  with 
their  bountifid  provisions.  Princes 
are  mtmificenty  friends  are  generous,, 
patrons  liberal. 

Munificence  is  measured  by  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  thing  be- 
stowed; generosity  by  the  extent  of 
the  sacrilce  made;  liberality  by  the 
warmth  of  the  spirit  discovered.  A 
monarch  displays  his  munificence  in 
the  presents  which  he  sends  by  his 
ambassadors  to  another  monarch.  A 
generous  man  will  wave  his  olaims, 
however  powerful  they  may  be,  when 
the  accommodation  or  relief  of  another 
is  in  question.  A  liberal  spirit  does 
not  stop  to  inquire  the  reason  for 
giving,  out  gives  when  the  occasion 
offers. 

Munificencemay  spring  either  from 
ostentation  or  a  becoming  sense  of 
dignity ;  generosity  may  spring  either 
from  a  generous  temper,  or  an  easy 
unconcern  about  property;  liberality 
of  conduct  is  dictated  by  nothing 
but  a  warm  heart  and  an  expanded 
mind. 

Munificence  is  confined  simply  to 
giving,  but  we  may  be  generous  in 
assisting  and  liberal  in  rewarding. . 

Tl)e  most  benrflcent  of  hU  b»inp«  h  he  who 
bath  an  absolute  I'ulnen  of  ptftfection  in  bimwlf, 
who  save  extotoioe  to  the  QnlteiKi  »^  •»  na- 
Dot  be  tuppoied  to  want  that  vUch  he  cooMaa- 
Bleated.  Qanm, 

Hall!  Univenal  Lonl,  be  teunteeac«  Oill 
Te  siTe  US  only  good.  Miltoh. 

I  Ntpem  a  habtt  of  benJiniltr  greatlj  iftererahlQ 
to  munificence.  Stsblr  Arm  Cicaaa, 

,  We  maj  with  great  confidence  and  equal  truth 
afflriB,  that  since  there  was  such  a  thl^g  as  man-^ 
kfaid  In  the  world,  there  never  «^as  any  heart 
truly  great  and  ftntmrnt^  tlst  «••  aM'ulw  «en« 
4cr  and  tamfmkonU^  Swm^ 
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BENEFIT. 


1^ 


.  Tie  eUlveo,  aMan  mil  otbor  «ai,  kM  oppor- 
tnnfcies  of  arriving  at  the  hifUni  fniU  of  veaHb, 
to  be  liberal  wHhoat  tbo  leut  espenie  of  a 
maa^  own  fortone.  Stbelb. 

BENEFIT,    FAVOUR,     KINDNESS, 
CIVILITY. 

BENEFIT  signifies  here  that  which 
benefits  (v.  Advantage,  benefit). 

FAVOUR,  in  French  faveuTy  Latin 
favor  Bnd  faveo  to  bear  good  will,  sig- 
nifies the  act  of  flowing  from  good  wiU. 

KINDNESS  signifies  an  action 
that  is  kind  (v.  Affectionate). 

CIVILITY  signifies  that  which  is 
civil  (v.  Civit). 

The  idea  of  an  action  gratuitously 
performed  for  the  advantage  of  another 
IS  common  to  these  terms. 

Benefits  vid  favours  are  granted  bj 
unpmots;  •  kindnesses  and  civilities 
pass  between  equals. 

Benefits  serve  to  relieve  actual 
wants:  the  power  of  conferring,  and 
the  necessity  of  receiving,  constitute 
the  relative  difference  in  station  be* 
tween  the  giver  and  the  recover :  fa- 
vours tend  to  promote  the  interest  or 
convenience:  the  power  of  giving  and 
the  advantage  of  receiving  are  depen- 
dant on  local  ciroumstanoes,  more 
than  on  difference  of  station.  Kind- 
nesses and  civilities  serve  to  afford  mu 
tual  accommodation  by  a. reciprocity 
of  kind  offices  on  the  many  and  various 
occasions  which  offer  in  human  lifd  t 
thl9^  are  not  so  importanl^as  either  be- 
nefits or  favours,  but  they  carry  a 
charm  with  them  which  is  not  pos-* 
ses^ed  by  the  former.  Kindnesses  ar6 
more  endearing  than  dvilitieSf  and 
pass  mostly  between  those  who  are 
known  to  each  other;  civility  may 
pass  between  strangers. 

Dependance  affords  an  opportunity 
for  conferring  benefits;  partiality  gives 
rise  to/avours :  kindnesses  are  the  re^ 
^ult  of  personal  regard;  civilities  of 
general  benevolence. 

A  master  confers  his  benefits  on 
sfich  of  his  domestics  fts  are  entitled 
to  encouragement  for  their  fidelity. 
Men  in  power  distribute  their  favours 
so  as  to  increase  their  influence.. 
Friends,  in  th^ir  intercourse  with  each 
ether,  are  perpetually  called  upon 
to  perform  kindnesses  for  each  other. 
There  is  no  man  so  mean  that  he  ma^ 


not  have  it  in  his  power  to  show  civi- 
lities to  those  who  are  above  him. 

Benefits  tend  to  draw  those  closer- 
to  each  ether  who  by  station  of  hie 
are  set  at  the  greatest  distance,  from 
each  other :  affection  is  engendered  in 
him  who  benefits;  and  devoted  attach-, 
ment  in  him  who  is  benefitted:  far' 
vours  increase  obligation  beyond  its 
due  limits;  if  they  are  not  asked  and 
granted  with  discretion  they  may  pn>-i 
duce  servility  on  the  one  hand  and 
haughtiness  on  the  other.  Kindnesses 
are  the  offspring  and  parent  of  affec- 
tion; they  convert  our  multiplied 
wants  into  so  ma(iy  enjovmeuts.  Ci- 
vilities are  the  sweets  which  we  gather 
in  the  way  as  we  pass  along  the  jour- 
ney of  life. 

I  thiBk  I  haw  a  risht  to  conolacto  that  tbne 
li  80(1i  a  ihln;  as  generotity  in  tke  world* 
Thoofh  if  1  wen  aoder  a  mMake  in  this,  I 
•hoQld  My  as  Cicero  in  feiatioa  lu  the  iannoct*- 
HtjoTttefoal,  IwOllaglyarr:  fbrthecontialy- 
notioB  ttttorslly  tmehm  people  to  be  wignterUi 
I17  iKwfiag  tbcm  wUh  a  peomasSoo  eoBcerning; 
their  benefacton,  that  thej  hare  no  regard  to 
them  in  tlie  ben^$  tbej  bestow.  Gaorz. 

Afamur  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  aa 
honour  to  him  who  coofrrs  it,  as  to  him  who  re- 
teim  ir.  What,  indeed,  makes  fbr  the  superior 
repotatioe  of  the  patroo  in  this  oaee  is,  that  he 
Is  always  aunroended  wtlli  spedovs  puieeiws  of. 
unworthy  candidatns. 


Ingratitude  h  too  base  to  letun  u  Jr|jutiiest«- 
aad  too  proud  to  regard  it.  Soun. 

A  common  civility  to  an  impertinent  fellov 
often  draws  ppon  one  a  great  mny  nnfeceseea 


BENEFIT,  SERVICEj  GOOD       ' 
OFFICE. 

BENEFIT,  V.  Benefit,  favour, 
SERVICE,  V.  Advantage,  benefit.  : 
.   OFFICE,  in  French  qfice,  Latin' 
qficium  dutv,  from  officio  or  efficio  U> 
effect,  signifies  the  thing  effected. 

These  terms,  like  the  former  (o. 
Benefit,  favour),  agree  in  denoting 
some  action  performed  for  the  good 
of  another,  but  they  differ  in  tha 
principle  on  which  the  action  is  per^ 
Ibrmed. 

[  A  benefit  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  it 
produces  an  obligation;  a  service  is 
not  altogether  gratuitous;  it  is  that  at 
least  which  may  be  expected,  thomb 
it  cannot  be  deiAanded:  a  good  q^^ 
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IM         BENEFlf . 
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it  between  the  two;  k  \9  in  ptrt  gm*^ 
taitDuft  and  in  part  ftuch  at  one  may 
i^aeonably  expect. 

'  Bene/Ut  flow  from  superiors,  and 
mrv%ce$  from  inferiors  or  eqoals;  but 
gpod  fjffket  are  performed  by  equals 
cmlr. 

Priaees  confer  henefitM  on  their  sub- 
jects; subjects  perform  servica  for 
their  princes;  neighbours  do  good 
afictt  for  each  other. 

Benefih  are  sometimes  the  reward 
elf  uroicpt:  good  qfket  produce  a  re- 
tmn  from  the  receiver. 

'  Benefiit  consist  of  such  things  as 
aerve  to  relieve  the  difficulties  or  ad- 
i^ance  the  interests  of  the  receiver: 
$ervice$  consist  in  those  acts  which 
tend  to  lessen  the  trouble  or  increa&e 
the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  person 
served :  good  offices  consist  in  the  em- 
ploy of  one's  credit,  influence,  and 
mediation  for  the  advantage  of  ano- 
ther: it  is  a  species  of  voluntary 
service. 

Humanity  leads  to  betu^tt;  the 
zeal  of  devotion  or  friendship  renders 
$ervic€i;  general  good  will  dictates 
good  offica. 

It  is  a  great  bene/U  to  assist  an  em- 
barrassed tradesman  out  of  his  difh- 
duHy;  it  is  a  great  service  for  a  soU 
dier  to  save  the  life  of  his  commander, 
or  for  a  friend  to  open  the  eyes  of 
another  to  see  his  danger.  It  is  a- 
^ood  o/^ce  for  any  one  to  interpose  his  ' 
mediation  to  settle  disputes,  and  heal 
difvisions. 

It  is  possible  to  be  loaded  with  he^ 
nefitg  80  as  to  affect  one's  indepen- 
dence of  character.  Services  are 
sometimes  a  souree  of  dissatisfaction 
and  disappointment  when  they  do  not 
mejst  with  the  remuneration  or  return 
which  they  are  supposed  to  deserve. 
Oood  offiott  tend  to  nothing  but  the 
increase  of  good  will.  Ilose  who 
perform  them  are  too  independent  to 
cxpea  »  return,  and  those  who  receive 
IMP. are  too  sensible  of  their  valu« 
■ot  to  seek  an  opportonity  for  making 
avetonk 

tkf  two  kladt  «C  teneflu  whkh  aocnM  to  tbe 
puklfe  fram  tbcM  nj  tpeoilstioiM,  and  whkh, 
iltoi»etk«IUrtl»mtaMt  «r  loickluM,  I 


'  Ctewo,  mhote  learniae  ud  Mtriet*  to  kb 
eoMCry  are  so  well  kaowa,  was  Inllannd  bf  a 
p«nioa  for  f lorjr  to  aa  oxtimvaguit  dogroe. 

Huana. 

TlirrB  an  temml  peiwoi  who  hate  nuy 

ylmMm  aad  oaUrtaloamta  la  their  iiuiaiiliia 

which  thejr  do  not  eajoy.      It  i»  therefore  a  kbA 

•ad  t9od  q^lor  to  aeqaalat  them  with  their,  owa 


BENEFIT,  V.  Advantage. 
BENEFIT^  V.  Good,  benefit^ 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCB. 

•  BENEVOLENCE  is  literaUy  well 
willing. 

BENEnCENCE  is  literaUy  weU 
doing. 

The  former  consists  of  intentioU|^ 
the  latter  of  action :  the  former  is  the 
cause,  the  latter  the  result.  Benewh- 
ience  may  exist  without  beneficence  t 
but  beneficence  always  supposes  bene- 
voience  :  a  man  is  not  saia  to  be  6#« 
nfficeni  who  does  good  from  sinister 
views. 

The  benevolent  man  enjoys  but  half 
his  happiness  if  he  cannot  be  ben^ 
cent;  yet  there  will  still  remain  to 
him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment  in* 
the  contemplation  of  others'  happi- 
ness. That  man  who  is  sratified  only 
with  that  happiness  of  which  be  hin^ 
self  is  the  instrument  of  prodncin|^  is 
not  entitled  to  the  name  of  benevoSmt, ' 

As  beneoolenct  is  an  affiur  of  the 
'  heart,  and  6e9{/!ceiice  of  the  outward' 
conduct,  the  former  is  confined  to  no 
stations,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  edacav' 
tion  or  power:  the  poor  may  be  benem 
voUnt  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  anlearor' 
ed  as  the  learned^  the  weak  as  well  aa 
the  strong:  the  latter  on  the  contrary 
is  controided  by  outward  circuoi*' 
stances,  and  is  therefore  .  principally ' 
confined  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the 
wise,  and  the  learned. 

The  pl^  which  ariaei  on  ilgfat  of  pertoas  ha 
dfctreff,  aad  the  Mttifaetioa  of  miad  which  h  tba 
rona^nminwi  of  haVlaic  loBovpd  theai  lato  a  hap- 
pier tuta,  aia  fartead  of  a  thoaasad  argwaiaaia^ 
to  prota  nak  a  thing  aa  a  diaiatffaiiMl  deaeoa* 
teAce, 


Be  that  haabhei  gratitade  (hMB  I 
by  to  doing  atops  ap  the  •tiearn  of  beni^fltenct  ^ 
Ihr  thbagh,  la  coaterilag  ktadataa,  a  tral;  ga* 
aeraaa  man  doth  aotala  at  a  ivtara;  jat  km 
laoha  ta  the  VMlUeB  of  «ht  potia  oHIH^ 

OaQVihr 


•  VMsTajior:  MBcaevelSBe^ 
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KANITT,      KINDNBSS,      'TEN- 
BEBNESS.    ■ 

BENEVOLENCE,  V.  BeneooUnee. 

BENIGNITY,  in  Latin  benignitas, 
from  bene  and  gigno,  signifies  tbo. 
qualitj^  or  (ti^osition  for  producing 
good.  / 

HUMANITY,  in  f'rench  humaniii^ 
Ijadn  humanita*  from  hutnanus  and 
komoy  signifies  the  quality  of  beloiiging 
to  a  nuua,  or  having  what  is  common 

KINOIn£S5  from  kind,  {v.  Affect- 
iunuUt). 

TENDERNESS,  bomiendtr^  is  in 
Latin  tenery  Greek  Tf»>i% 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in 
l!be  will;  humanity  ^e»  in  the  heart; 
kivdnete  and  tendemeu  in  the  affec- 
tions. Benevolence  indicates  a  gene- 
ral good  will  to  all  mankind;  benig- 
nity a  particular  good  will,  flawing 
out  of  certain  relations ;  humanity  is 
a  general  tone  of  feeling ;  kindness  and 
tenderness  are  particular  modes  of 
feeling. 

fieneooleTice-  consists  in  the  wish  or 
intention  to  do  good;  it  is  confined  to 
no  station  or  object.  The  benevolent 
man  may  ba  rich  or  poor,  and  his  be^ 
nevolence  will  he  exerted  wherever 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  good : 
benignity  is  always  associate  with 
power,  and  accompanied  with  con- 
descension. 

.  Benevolence  in  its  fiillest  sense  is 
tj^  sum  of  moral  excellence,  and  com^ 
prebends  every  other  virtue;  whea 
takaa  in  this  acceptation,  benignityf 
humanity^  kindness^  and  tendo'ness^ 
ue  bat  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to 
the  communicating  of  happiness:  hu" 
SMuii^  is  conoemed  in  tlw  removal  o£ 
eviL  BenemUenee  is  common  to  thei 
Creator  and  his  creatures;  it  differs 
only  in  degree:  the  former  has  the 
k^wladsa  and  power  as  well  as  the 
will  to  jio  gpod:  man  often  has  the. 
will  lo  da  good  wisbont  having  the 
power  to  carry  it  into  eflfecc  Benign 
nitif  ia  as«ribed  to  the  sC8»,to  heaven^ 
or  to  princes.  Igporant  and  super* 
iCjlioaa  people  are. apt  to  describe 
their  goe*  wrtiu^  to  tbo  kiHga  ia^ 
I  «f  Iht  ttait  r%ih«  than  to  tha 


mcions  dispensations  of  Piovideiio^ta 
Mumanitv  belongs  to  man  only:  it  ia 
his  peculuir  characteristic,  and  onj^ 
at  all  times  to  be  his  boast:  when  no 
throws  off  this  his  distinguishing 
badg;e,  he  loses  every  thing  valuable 
in  him.  It  is  a  virtue  that  is  indis* 
pensaUe  in  his  present  snfferiiig  coih 
dition.  Humanity  is  as  universal  in' 
its  application  as  benevolence  ;  whei>- 
ever  there  is  distress,  humanity  fliea 
to  its  relief.  Kindness  and  tenderness 
are  partial  modes  of  affection,  confine 
ed  to  those  who  know  or  are  related 
to  each  other.  We  are  kind  to  frieoda 
and  acqaaintaaces,  tender  towards 
those  who  are  near  and  dear.  Kind* 
ness  is -a  mode  of  affection  most  fitted 
for  social  beiiss ;  it  is  what  every  one 
can  show,  and  every  one  is  pleased  to 
receive.  Tendepiess  is  a  state  of  feeU 
ing  that  is  occasionally  acceptable* 
The  young  and  the  weak  demand  ten- 
derness from  those  who  stand  in  tha 
closest  connexion  with  thou,  but  this 
feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so 
as  to  injure  the  objection  wiuch  it  ii 
fixed. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  siti>« 
ation  in  life  which  preclude  the  exeiw 
dse  of  benevolence.  Next  to  the  pleai 
sure  of  making  others  haiyy  the  hene^ 
volent  man  rejoices  in  seeing  them  seta 
The  benign  influence  of.  a  benevolo 
monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  cor*, 
uer  of  hisdomioio|9S.  Benignity  is  a 
becoming  attribute  for  a  prince  when 
it  does  not  lead  him  to  sancUon  idea, 
by  its  impunity;  it  is  highly  to  be  ap- 

E lauded  m  him  as  far  as  it  rendera. 
im  fbigiving  of  minor  offimces,  gra« 
cious  to  all  who  are  deserving  of  hia. 
favours,  and  ready  to  afford  a  gratifi^' 
cation  to  all  whom  it  is  ia  his  poarot 
to  serve.  The"  multiplied  misfijrtuoai 
to  whidi  all  men  are  exjposed  affbrd 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  htiwuk* 
nityy  which,  ia  cons^oeoce  of  the 
unequal  distrihotioo  of  wealth,  power/: 
and  talent,  is  peculiar  to  no  sitoatioh  of 
life.  Even  tm  profession  of  arms  fioea . 
not  exclude  humanity  ftom  the  breaik. 
of  its  followers;  and  when  we  observe 
sMn's  habifa  of  tlMakhif  ia  vanoe»'gvi 
taatioas,  we  may  remark  that  the  lol^ 
dier,  vith  arms  by  his  sidA,  is  con* 
moaij  maraAumaae  than  the  padisaii 
with  annt  ia  hb  haad»r    Mindtstnm 
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always  an  amiable  feeling,  and  in  a 
fateful  mind  always  begets  kindnetis; 
but  it  is  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon 
Aelfish  people,  who  requite  it  by  mak- 
ing fresh  exactions.  Tendern^xs  is 
fimjuently  little  better  than  an  amiable 
weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wrong 
end  and  fixed  on  an  improper  object. 
The  £»lse  tendemets  of  parents  has 
often  been  the  ruin  of  children. 

1  have  bcnid  ny,  that  Pope  Clement  XI. 
never  paisn  tbroefh  tbe  people  who  alwa}:^ 
fcaeel  ta  cravdt  and  atk  bb  benedlcdoD,  but  tbe 
lean  are  aeen  to  flow  from  hfs  eye*.  Tbb  most 
yroeeed  from  an  taagteatioR  tbai  Jie  Iitbe  fbtber 
of  all  thcte  people,  and  that  he  is  touched  with 
Mft  extensive  a  ftenerolsftce,  thet  it  hreslw  oot 
iato  apaislon of  tears.  Stab. 

A  eomitant  betdgnUjf  in  commoroe  with  the 
tnU  of  tbe  world,  which  oupht  to  ran  through 
all  a  nan's  actions,  has  effects  more  nsefhl  to 
those  whom  yon  oblige,  and  is  less  ostentatfons 
ia  jrotuaeif.  Stbxlb. 

-  ne  greatest  wits  I  have  convened  with  are 
wen  eminent  ihr  their  humoKU^, 


Ben^fcence,  wonld  tbe  followeili  of  Epicnras 
m^'.  Is  a]I  foaaded  ta  vreafafeess ;  and  whatever 
V  pretended,  the  Mmtoess  that  passeth  betweeo 
nen  and  men  is  by  every  roan  directed  to  himself. 
Thb  It  mast  be  confessed  is  of  a  piece  with  that 
fcopefhl  pbnosuphjr  winch  having  patched  man 
np  oat  of  the  foorekmeots,  attribates  his  being 

Oaovx. 


I>ependance  is  a  perpetaaPcall  npon  Avma- 
ntfyf  and  a  greater  incitement  to  tendemest 
and  pity  tfau  any  other  motive  whatsoever. 

BENIGNITY,  V.  BcTievolence. 

BENT,   CURVED,   CROOKED, 
AWRY. 

BENTy  koaibendf  in  Saxon  bendan, 
isa  variation  of  tvific{,in  the  sea  phrase- 
ology wend,  in  German  nnnden,  &c. 
firom  the  Hebrew  onad  to  wind  or 
turn. 

CURVED  is  in  Latin  curvus,  in 
Greek  xepw-,  ,^^lice  itvprof, 

CfiOOKED,  V.  Awkward. 

AWRY  is  a  variation  of  writhed, 
V.  To  turn. 

■   Bent  is  here  the  generic  term,  all 
the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the  bent. 

What  is  bent  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  straight ;  things  may  therefore 
be  jfent  towany  degree,  but  when  curDed 
they  are  bent  only  to  a  small  degree ; 
when  crooked  xh&y  are  bent  to  a  great 
tkgcee.    A  stick  is:  bent  any  way ;  it' 


is  curced  by  being  lent  one  8peci(i<^ 
way ;  it  is  crooked  by  being  ^i^  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Things  may  be  bent  by  accident  or 
design;  they  are  curved  6y  design,  or 
accordine  to  some  rule;  they  are 
crooked  oy  accident  or  in  violation  of 
some  rule.  A  stick  is  bent  by  the 
force  of  the  hand;  a  line  is  curced 
sb  as  to  make    a    mathematical  fi- 

fure ;  it  is  crooked  so  as  to  lose  all 
gure. 

4b7^  marks  a  species  of  crooked" 
nets,  but  crooked  is  applied  as  an 
epithet,  and  awry  is  employed  to  cha- 
racterise the  action ;  hence  we  speak 
of  a  crooked  thing  and  of  sitting  or 
standing  awry. 

And  when  too  closely  premM,   she  qoits  tbe 

ICTound, 

From  her  ftcnt  how  die  sends    a   hackwaid 

woand.  Deydbic.' 

•  Another  thing  observable  In  and  fkom  tbe  spots 

is  that  tfaejr  describe  varions  paths  orlld»s  over 

the  sun,  sometimes  straight*  sometimes  eurred 

.  towards  one  pole  of  the  sun.  Dbmoah. 

It  Is  the  ennoblfaifi;  oOce  of  the  aaderrtandlns 

to  correct  the  fhllaclons  and  mistaken  reports  of 

the  senses,  and  to  assure  us  that  tbe  staff  ia  the 

water  h  straight,  though  oar  e|a  woald  tell  as  K 

Is  crooked,  Somrar, 

Prevesting  fate  dirrcts  ihe  fauwe  Masy,  * 

IVhich  glanclag  only  muk*d  Achatca*  thigh, 

Datdbh. 

BENT,   BIAS,    INCLINATION, 
PREPOSSESSION, 

BENT,  T>.  Bend,  bent, 

BIAS,  in  French  biait,  signifies  a 
weight  fixed  on  one  side  of  a  bowl  in' 
order  to  turn  its  <:ourse  that  way 
towards  which  the  bias  leans,  from 
the  Greek  /8» .  force. 

INCLINATIQN,  in  French  «fic/i- 
nation,  Latin  inclinotio,  from  inclino, 
signifies  a  leaning  towards. 

PREPOSSESSION,    compounded 
of  pre  and  posse$8um,   signifies   thfe ' 
taking  possession  of  the  mind  previous- 
ly, or  before  hand. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  prepotH 
derating  infinence  on  the  mind. 
-  Bent  is  apphed  to  the  wills,  affe<v 
tions,  and  powers  in  general;  bia9^ 
solely  to  the  judgement;  inclination 
and  prepoBsession  to  tbe  state  of  the 
feelings.  The  bent  indades  the  sene*: 
ral  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  object 
on  which  it  fixes  a  ra(aMl;  bi^i  ^ 
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partipiilar.  influential  power  wfaicb 
sways  the  judging  faculty;  the  one  is 
absolutely  consiffered  with  regard  to 
itself;  the  other  relatively  to  its  re- 
sults and  the  object  it  acts  upon. 

Bent  is  sometimes  with  regard  to 
hiai,  as  cause  is  to  effect;  we  may 
frequently  trace  in  the  particular  bent 
of  a  person's  likes  ana  dislikes  the 
principal  him  which,  deteimines  his 
opinions. 

Inclination  is  a  faint  kind  of  bent; 
prep&sse$gion  is  a  weak  species  of  bias  ; 
an  inclination  is  a  state  of  something, 
namely^  a  state  of  the  feelings ;  pre- 
possession  is  an  actual  something, 
namely,  the  thing  ihsit  vrepossesses. 

We  ma^  discover  tne  bent  pf.  a 
person's  mind  in  his  gay  or  serious 
moments ;  in  lus  occupations,  and  in 
his  pleasures ;  in  some  persons  it  is 
so  strong,  that  scarcely  an  action 
passes  which  is  not  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  it,  and  even  the  exterior 
of  a  man  will  be  under  its  control. 
In  all  disputed  matters  the  support  of 
a  party  will  operate  more  or  less  to 
(ills  the  minds  of  men  for  or  against 
particular*  men,  or  particular  mea- 
sures ;  when  we  are  attached  to  the 
party  that  esponses  the  cause  of  reli- 
gicHi  and  gecxt  order,  this  bias  is  in 
some  measure  commendable  and 
salutary.  A  mind  without  inclina-' 
tion  would  be  a  blank,  and  where 
inclination  is,  there  is  the  ground- 
work £or  prepossesfion.  Strong  minds 
will  be  strongly  bent^  and  labour 
under  a  strong  bia$;  but  there  is  no 
mind  so  weak  and  powerless  as  not  to 
have  its  inclinations,  and  none  so  per- 
fect as  to  be  without  its  prepossessions. 
The  mind  that  has  virtuous  inclina- 
tions  will  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
every  thing  that  leans  to  virtue's  side. 
Well  for  mankind  were  this  the  only 
prepossession^  but  in  the  present  mix- 
tare  of  truth  and  error,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  a^inst  prepossessions  as  dan- 
gerous anticipations  of  the  judgement. 
If  tlieir  object  be  not  perfectly  pure, 
or  their  force  be  not  qualified  by  the 
restrictive  powers  of  the  judgen^nt, 
much  evil  springs  from  their  abuses. 

Scrrtle  incUttationtf  and  fro«  love 
tht  c«(l^  bent  of  vicionff  appetite.       Havaro. 
Hie  choke  of  nMn*s  will  H  Indeed  uncertala 
tetMf  la  namj  tblnp  ft«e;  bat  jfcC  tbne  am 
«erUjQ  faabite  ani  pcteciplcfl  in  tbe  soitf  ttet 


Uv«  aotteUnd  of  nrtx  vpM  il^  spt  to  Met  ft 

more  one  way  than  aootber.  Soirm,' 

I  take  it  ft>r  n  rale,  tliat  in  marriace  tlie   ddef 

baainew  is  to  acqniie  a  prepo$teui0h  in  fevour 

.of  eacb  other.  Smin. 

Ti9  not  fodalsioff  prlvale  inclination, 
TM  lelflsb  paasions  tliat  sosUlns  the  world,. 
And  lesdsits  ruler  graeew  Tnoxsoir. 

BENT,  V.  Bendm 
BENT,  V.  Tvm, 

BENUMB,   V.   Numb. 
BEQUEATH,  V.  Devis€. 

TO  BEREAVE,    DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

BEREAVE^  in  Sawn  bereajian. 
German  berauben,  &c.  is  compounded 
^  of  be  and  reave  or  rob,  Saxon  rea^n^ 
German  rauben^  lew  German  rorfen, 
&c.  Latin  rapina  and  rapio  to  catch 
or  seize,  signifying  to  take*away  con* 
trary  to  one's  wishes. 

DEPRIVE  compounded  of  de  and 
privcy  Frenchpriver,XAtinprivo,  from 
privus  private,  signifies  to  make  that 
one's  own  which  was  another's. 

STRIP  '  is  in  German  streifen, 
low  German  strepen,  stroepen,  Swedish 
stro/va,  and  all  m  the  sense  of  mailing 
bare  of  the  outward  covering. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than. 
deprive,  but  less  tnan  strip,  which  in 
this  sense  is  figurative  and  denotes  a 
total  bereavement.  One  is  bereaved 
of  children,  deprived  of  pleasures, 
and  stripped  of  property.  We  are  ie- 
reaved  of  that  on  which  we  set  most 
value ;  the  act  of  bereaving  does  vio- 
lence to  our  inclination ;  we  aro  de- 
prived of  the  ordinary  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life :  they  cease  to 
be  ours;  we  Bxe  stripped  of  the  things 
which  we  most  want ;  we  are  thereby 
rendered  as.  it  were  naked.  '  Depriva- 
tions are  preparatory  to  bereavements  ;  ^ 
if  we  cannot  bear  the  one  patiently, 
we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the  otiier ;. 
common  prudence  should  teach  us  to 
look  with  unconcern  on  our  depriva^- 
tions.  Christian  fiuth  should  enable 
us  to  ^consider  every  bereavement  as  a 
step  to  perfection ;  that  when  stripped 
of  all  worldly  goods  we  mav  be  in* 
vested  with  those  more  exalted  and 
lasting  honours  which  await  the  &itb». 
fU  disciple  of  Christ*  . 
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BESIDES* 


BEWAIL. 


We  uv  bereaved  of  oar  4&veat 
hopes  aod  eojoyments  by  the  dispen- 
eations  of  Proridence :  casualties  de- 
prive OS  of  many  little  advantages  or 
Sftti&»tioos  which  fall  in  our  way. 
en  are  actiTe  in  itripping  each 
other  of  their  just  rights  and  prive* 
ieg8e» 


the  idea  of  additioii.     ElCCEPf  «S* 
pcesses  that  of  eidusioD. 

There  were  many  there  betidei  our- 
selves ;  no  one  eseepi  ourselves  will 
be  admitted. 

BefUka  Impiety,  diMODtart  carria  tla^  «Mi 
It  M  Its  laaapwmlilQ  coBConilMts,  ■eronl  other 


OlHtewat6d%iwiB,  and  tkoa  gnat  word, 
I«C  thMe  ke  llgfct,  and  ligkt  WM  of«r  ott; 
Wkjr  am  I  thM  l«r«M*(l  thy  prtaae  dewoe  ! 

MlLTOH* 


TtodBrii«ha(d! 
Th*  faunortal  araom  la  their  art  deded; 
Vh*  aveoffof  BMHca  of  Hm  llfht  of  dM 
fiapH^  Mi  i9a»  and  aaatchM  Ui  voice  away. 


VIram  Ike  iinuilalnty  of  IIA%  vBoralkta  have 
MdHvoand  to  tiak  the  eitlmotioa  of  Iti  plea- 
eeiei^  and  If  thqr  eowld  not  «lrl^  the  ■edoctioaa 
of  vice  of  their  |imeat  eojojiaent,  at  least  to 
'    iwHhtheJharef  theiread. 


TO  BJBSEEGH,  V.   To  ieg. 
BSSIDSS,   MOB£Oy£B, 

BESIDES,  that  is,  by  the  side, 
BBZt  to,  marks  simply  the  connexion 
which  subsists  between  what  goes 
before  and  what  fbUows. 

MOREOVER,  that  is,  more  than 
all  dse,  marks  the  addition  of  some- 
thing particular  to  what  has  already 
heen  said. 

^  Thus  in  ennmeratinjg  the  good  qua- 
lities of  an  individual  we  may  say, 
^  he  is  besides  of  a  peaceable  dispq- 
•Itioii.''  On  conducting  any  subject 
of  question  we  may  introduce  a  fiir- 
iher  dense  by  a  moreover  :  **  More- 
tmer  we  must  not  forget  the  daims 
of  those  who  will  sumr  by  such  a 
change.** 

V«at»  li*  hart  way  li  fie  warld  Ibr  a  man  te 
aatmtp  la  aay  iMaf,  li  aiaHy  to  ha  what  ho 
wdaU  Mem  to  hew  Aasftba,  «bai  It  Is  naaj 
ttara  as  tioahlesome  to  make  seed  the  pKteaoo 
•f  a  good  qoality  as  to  lave  It.  Tiuotbon. 

K  hcfais  gnuited  that  Ood  govaraa  the  world, 
IT  WBI  Mhnr  alM  that  he  do«  It  by  meam  mtt- 
aMe  la  the  aatatea  of  thethtagi  that  he  gowiust 
mM  Mowraef  ama  hftag  hy  aataw  a  ftaOf  meni 
afpmt,  aad  to  capable  of  devimngfkomhbdaqi, 
m  wdl  aa  perronolof  It,  it  Is  aaiitfiwy  that  ho 
1  he  soveraed  by  lawa> 


n»I0E8,  KXCEPT. 
BESIDES  (v.  Jl&reeser)^  which  is 
kere  talwa  as  a  pre|^tiaii^  fspnpeee 


Neither  jealoasy  aor  envy  eaa  dwell  with  the 
SoprameBelnr.  Me  li  a  rival  to  aoM,  he  li  aa 
eoemy  to  aoae,  eafoqfi  to  each  as,  by  ivbeiilom 
achfaiathlilawa,  aoBkflNnlty  wkhhiaik    Bunu 

TO  BESTOW,  V,  To  allow^ 
grant. 

TO  BESTOW,   V.   To  CorfcT. 

TO  BESTOW,  V*  To  gwe. 

BETIMES,  V.   SoOfL 

TO  BETOKEN,   V.  To  OUgWr* 

TO  BETTER,  V.  To  amend* 

TO  BEWAIL,   BEMOAN,   LABfBNT. 

BEWAIL  is  compounded  of  be  and 
wail^  which  is  probably  conneoted 
with  the  word  woe,  signifying  to«x« 
press  sorrow. 

BEMOAN  compounded  of  be  and 
moaitf  signifies  to  mdicate  grief  witk 
moans. 

LAMENT,  in  French  lamerUer^ 
Latin  lamentor  or  lameniun^i  probably 
from  the  Greek  xXoo^wi  andiiAA**  to 
cry  out  with  grief. 

All  these  terms  maik  an  ex|»essioik. 
of  pain  by  some  external  sign. 

newait  is  not  so  strong  as  bemosm^ 
but  stronger  than  ^omeaf . 

^Bewail  and  bemoan  afe  expressions 
of  unrestrained  grief  or  anguish.  A 
wretched  mother  bewails  the  loss  of 
her  child ;  a  person  in  deep  distress 
bemoans  his  hard  fate.  Ltmtentaii<m 
may  arise  from  simple  sorrow  or  even 
imaginary  grievances.  A  sensualist 
laments  the  disappointment  of  some 
expected  gratification. 

Bewail  and  betnoan  are  always  ind^ 
corous  if  not  siaful  expressions  of 
grie^  which  are  inconiistent  with  the 
profession  of  a  Chrisdan;  they  are 
common  among  the  uncultivated, 
who  have  not  a  proper  prindple  to 
restrain  the  intemperance  of  their 
feelings.  There  is  nothing  temporal 
which  is  so  dear  to  any  one  that  be 
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BIAS. 


BIND. 


m 


(fi^D  of  things  so  distressing  or  de^ 
sperate  as  to  make  a  man  bemoan  his 
lot.  Lamentations  mre  sometimes  al~ 
lovmble.  The  miseries  of  others,  oi* 
our  own  infirmities  and  sins,  may 
justljr  be  lamented, 

TO  BEWITCH,  v.  To  chctrm.  ' 
BEYOND,  V.  Above. 

BTA8,  PREPOSSESSION,   PRE^ 

junicE. 

BIAS,  V.  Bent,  Uas, 

PREPOSSESSION,  lo.  Bent,  bias. 

PREJUDICE,  in  French  ;;r«;ti(iic«, 
JjoJdnprejudidumf  ooaipoanded  of;ir« 
before,  and  judicium  judgment,  sig- 
nifies a  JtM^gmew^  before  mmd,  thatb 
before  examination. 

Bias  mai^s  the  state  of  the  mind ; 
prepasiesnon  applies  either  to  the  ge- 
neral or  particular  state  qf  the  feelings ; 
prt^udice  is  empioyed  only  Ibr  opi- 
nions. Children  may  receive  an  early 
lia^  that  inflnences  their  future  cha- 
racter and  destiny.  Prepossessiom^ 
spring  from  casualties ;'  they  do  not 
exist  in  young  minds.  Pre^dices  are 
the  firuits  of  a  contracted  education. 
Physical  infirmities  often  give  a  strong 
bitis  to  serious  pursuits.  Prepossess 
9kms  created  by  outward  appearances 
are  not  always  fallacious.  It  is  at 
present  the  fashion  to  brand  every 
thing,  with  the  name  of  prejudice, 
which  does  not  coincide  with  the  lax- 
notions  of  the  age. 

A  bias  may  be  overpowered,  a  pre* 
poesession  overcome,  and  a  prejudice 
corrected  or  removed. 

We  m^y  be  biassed  for  or  against ; 
we  are  always  prepossessed  in  fevour, 
and  mostly  prejudiced  against. ' 

'  n  AocVl  be  tbe  prlacliMl  labour  of  moc&l 
writan  to  ramore  the  bUu  wUch  tac1lii«t  the 
ttlod  nther  to  prefer  nataral  than  moral  endow- 
meuta,  I1awiis#wortii. 

A  warn  In  power,  who  cao,  without  the  ordf- 
■arf  prepouesHtnu  wbtefa  atop  the  wmy  to  the 
ttwa  knowledge  Md  iervlce  of  mankind,  erer* 
look  the  little  dlitlnotion«  of  Ibrtnne,  rafaeob- 
cw«  merit,  and  diacoautenance  ivccf^M'al  lade-  - 
ant,  ha%  in  the  mioda  of  knowing  men,  the  fignre 
of  an  «o0d  lather  than  a  man.  Strklk. 

It  b  Che  WOTk  of  a  phllowpher  to  be  etery  Azj 
■•Mnisf  hb  paMtoofli  aad  Injhis  aalde  hia  pre- 


jutftcu^    TeadetToac^t  least  Ce  look  npoD  men 

and  tMr  actions  oa^  ae  an  Impartial  speeUtor. 

BncTMwiu 

BIAS,  V.  Bent. 
TO  BID,  V.  To  call. 
■    TO  BID,  V.  To  offer. 

TO  BID  ADIEU,  V*  To  leave, 

take  leave. 

. .  * 

TO     BID    FAREWELL,     V.     To 

leave,  take  leave. 
BILL,  V.  Account. 
BILLOW,  V.  Wave.  . 

TO  BIND,   TIB. 

BIND,  in  Sa](on  binden,  German^ 
&c.  binden,  comes  from  Latin  vincio, 
Greek  cHyym^  and  is  connected  with 
the  word' a»it(^.         •  ^' 

TIE,  in  Saxon  iian,  is  very  probably 
connected  with  the  low  German  tehen^ 
high  German  xiehen  to  "draw,,  the 
English  tug  or  tow,  and  the  Latiae^uccf 
to  draw.        .  -  ^ 

The  species  of  fas.tening  denoted  b/ 
these  two  words  dilfer.both  in  manner 
and  degree. 

Binding  is  performed  by  cirdamvo- 
lution  round  a  body,  tying  by  invo- ' 
luCion  within  itself. 

Some  bodies  are  bound  without 
being  tied;  others  are  tied  without 
heiog bound;  a  wounded  leg  is  bound 
but  not  tied;  a  string  \a  tied  but  not. 
bound  ;  a  ribband  may  sometimes  be ' 
bound  round  tbe  head,  and  tied  under* 
the  chin.  Binding  therefore  serves 
to  keep  several  things  in  a  compact, 
form  together;'  tying  may  serve,, to 
prevent  one  singlabody  separating  fifom 
another;*  a  ci^miiiai  'is  bound  hond' 
and  foot ;  h€  is  tied  to  a  stake.  [ 

Binding  and  tying  likewise  differ*,^ 
in  degree;  binding  setveB  to  produce, 
adhesion  in  ail  the /parts  of  a  body^ 
tying  only  to  produce  contact  in  a'- 
smgie  part:  thus  when*  the  hair  is; 
bound,  it  is  almost  inclosed  in  an^ 
envelop ;  when  it  is  tied  with  a  striog,*. 
the  ends  are  left  to  hang  loose. 

A  similar  distinction  is  preserved  in 
the  figurative  use  of  the  i^tm^    A  - 


•  VMe  Taylor:  ••  To  bind,  toUe.*^ 
M 
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hmd of  umop  »  q>plu»ble to  » 1  „, 
body  with  many  eon^Mmflot  parts ;  a 
He  of  affidction  marks  an  adhesion  be- 
tween individual  minds* 

Vtw   wn  Mr  kitm  ImumI    wttk  HttorlOM 

wreatte, 
Ow  Hero  alams  an  cfttasMto  sMny  »eeCl«c>. 


M  iodcrinf  d«ve  iipoa  1^  top  they  (i>. 
The  Hviog  Buuk  aC  which  tkelr  «nows  ^» 

^     .       •  DfeYDn» 

Ab  Mt«i«*h  Mw  dteay  ; 
At  4ntjr,  iiff,  wd  hoaoarihll  to  nraj; 
nc|IUoH»ftoM^  a«  ••mb  of  wealth  and  law, 
StiU  gather  auc^slh,  aad  Imm  uwilllaf  awf . 


BISBQERIC. 

»«M  i>  mostlyTerbal^  and  n^ta  ea* 
tinly  on  the  lectitade  of  the  parties. 

Who  eaa  be  ftemul  bj  anj  aolenn  vow. 

To  do  a  BMir^|^n»ns  deed  i  SHUuniJtw, 

Ho  maa  Is  oownaBded,  or  0bUgedf  to  obej 
ftqroad  fail  power.  doirra. 

While  the  iMaeMae  Weie  apprarhif  la  God% 
heoep,  Ood  hiaeeir  engi^w  to  keep  aad  defetftt 


TO   BIND,   OBLIGE,  £NGAG|?. 

BIND,  V.  Ih  hiitd^  He. 

OBLIGE,  in  French  obliger,  Latin 
oblifo,  compodnded  of  «6  and  /rgo> 
signifies  to  tie  up. 

ENGAGE,  in  French  ,%HgMg^t 
corop  onnded  of  en  or  in  and  ^d^e  a 
pledge,  signifies  to  UnA  by  ili^Mis  of 
a  pl^ge. 

BiMfismore  forcible  an4  coercive 
than  f^Ugt;,  oblige  than  ^gage.  We 
are  bound  by  an  oath,  obUgtd  hy 
circumstances,  and  engaged  |ry  pro- 
mises V 

Cbnsdenoe  hind$y  prudence  ov  n#^ 
cessity  Migty  honour  and  principle 
engage,  A  parent  is  bound  no  less 
by  the  law  of  his  conscience,,  than  by' 
those  of  the  community  (o  which  be. 
belong  to  provide  fix*  his  helpless 
offspring.  Politeness  obiif^  men  of 
the  world  to  preserve  a  friendly  exte- 
rior towards  those  for  whom  they 
have  no  regard.  When  wre  are  en^ 
gaged  in  the  service  of  our  king  and 
country,  we  cannot  shrink  fnm  out 
dut^  without  exposing  ousaelve^  t» 
die  infiimy  of  all  tka  would* 

We  biid  a  man  by  a  foai  ef  whail 
may  befoll  him;  we  oblige  him  by 
tome  immediately  urgent  tfotive  ;^  iwe 
engage  him  by  afiuring  offers^  «nd  the 
.  prospect  of  gun.  A  debtor  is  bound' 
to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  written  instru- 
ment in  law  ^  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in 
consequence  <)f  the  iionortunate  de^ 
mands'  of  the  creditor ;  he  is  engaged 
to  pay  in  consequence  of  a  promise 
^ven.  A  bond  is  the  strictest  deed' 
11^  law;  an  obligation  binds  under 
pain  of  a  pecuniary  loss ;  itn  eufeigp'' 
*  VideTajlart" 


BISHOPRIC,    moClME. 

^  BJ^UOPRIC,  compounded  of 
bithop  and  rick  or  reich  empire,  sig- 
nifies the  empire  or  government  of  a 
bishop. 

DIOCESE,  in  Greek  l^v«<r<c,  com^ 
pounded  of  ^m  and  M«ir,  signifies  an 
administvation  throughout. 

Both  these  words  describe  the  ex- 
tent of  9n  eeiscopal  jurisdiction,  the 
first  with  relatbn  to  the  person  who 
pfficiatesy  the  second  with  relation  to 
the  chaige.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
^  bUhopriCf  either  where  there  are 
mai^d»Qc<«siornodioc«fe;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  import  of  the  tenn,.  there  is 
pipperiy.  no  ditKeee  where  there  it  tiot 
tkbiehopric. 

*The  tituhir  jurisdictimis  ettri- 
boted  to  catholic  pirates,  in  coun- 
tries where  their  religion  is  not  vecog-' 
niaed,  me  bithoprice^  but  riot  dto* 
ccscs.  The  biMhepric  of  Rome  may 
be  said  to  pervade  the  dioeem  of  all 
the  catholic  bbhops;  bpt  the  diocese 
of  Borne  is  limited  to  that  district^ 
whidi  has  ne  other  bishop  than  the 

P0M» 

Hence  it  arises  that  when  we  speak 
of  the  ecclesiastical^  distribution  of  tt 
opuntry,  we  term  the  divisions  bishop^ 
wicsi  but  when  we  speak  of  the 
actual  office,  we  term  it  a  diocese. 
England  is  divided  into  a  diBrtain 
number .  of  bishopries,  not  dioceses. 
Every  bbhop  visits  his  diocese,  not  hi» 
bishopric,  at  stated  intervals.  •    • 

TO   BLAME,  REPROVE, 

mSPROACH,  CEM8USE, 

COKI>EMN. 

'  BLAM^  in  French  blamer,  pro* 
bably  fc6m  the  Greek  fitfiKafAf4,A*f  per- 
fect of  the  verb  fik&irrot  to  hurt,  signi- 
fying to  deal  harshly  with. 
STROVE,  conies  from  the  Latia 
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&LAME. 


BrAMCLGSS. 


I6i 


mrchOf  ttrbich  signi^  the  contrary 
Of  proBo  to  approve.    , 

REPROACH,  in  FreDcH  reprocher, 
eompounded  of  fe  and  proch^  proji^ 
mus  near,  signi€es  to  bring  near  or 
cast  back  upon  a  person. 

CfiNSURE,  V.  To  acaue,  censure. 

CONDEMN,  in  French  condamn 
Iter,  Latin  candemnOf  compounded  of 
eon  and  damno,  from  dtunnum  a  loss 
or  penalty,  , signifies. to  sentence  to 
some  penaltjr. 

The  expression  of  one's  disappro- 
bation of  a  person,  or  of  that  which 
be  has  doiie,  is  the  common  idea  in 
the  signification  of  these  terms ;  but 
to  blame  expresses  less  than  to  re- 
prate.  We  simply  cbaige  with  a 
fault  in  blaming;  but  in  reproving 
severity  is  ntixed  with  the  charge. 
Reproach  expresses  more  than  either; 
it  is  t6  blame  acrimoniously. 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  blame  as 
occasion  may  reauire ;  but  it  is  proper 
to  be  cautious  now  we  deal  out  re- 
proof'where  the  necessity  of  the  case 
does  not  fully  warrant  it;  and  it  is 
highfy  culpable  to  reproach  without 
the  most  substantial  reason. 

To  blame  and  reprove  are  the  acts 
of  a  superior;  to  reproach,  that  of  an 
equal ;  to  censure  and'  condemn  leave 
the  relative  condition  of  the  agent  and 
the  saffei^r  undefined.  Masters  blame 
or  reprove  their  servants;  parents, 
their  children ;  friends  and  acquaint^ 
ances  reproach  each  other ;  persons  of 
all  oonditions  may  censure  or  be  cen- 
sured, condemn  or  be  condemned,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  * 

Blame  and  reproof  due  dealt  out  on 
very  ordinary  occasions;  reproach 
respects  personal  matters,  and  always 
that  which  affects  the  moral  charap- ' 
ter;  censure  and  condemnation  are 
provoked  by  iaults  and  misconduct  of 
different  descriptions.  Every  fault, 
however  trivial,  may  exoose  a  person 
to  blame,  particularly  it  he  perform 
any  office  for  the  vulgar,  who  are 
never  contented.  Intentional  errors, 
however  small,  seem  necessarily  to 
call  for  reproof,  'and  yet  it  is  a  mark 
of  an  imperious  temper  to  substitute 
reproof  in  the  place  of  adriionitiott, 
when  th«  latter  might  possibly  an- 
swer the  purpose. 

Ther9  is  nothing  which  provc^es  a 
reproach     sooner    than    ingratitude. 


althou^  th|)  offender  is  not  entitlecl 
to  so  much  notice  from  the  injured 
person.  The  defocdve  execution  of  i^ 
woriE  is  calculated  to  draw  down  cenh 
sure  upon  its  author,  particulaily  if 
he  betray  a  wa^it  of  inodesty.  The 
mistakes  of  a  g^eial,  or  a  minister  of 
state,  will  provoke  ctmdemwUionf  par* 
ticularly  it  his  integrity  be  caUed  in 
questioQ. 

Blame  and  reprotf  are  always  ad* 
dressed  directly  to  the  iadiviiraai  in 
person;  reproach,  censure,  and  renin 
demnaiion,  are  sometimes  conveyed 
through  an  indirect  channel,  or  not 
addr^sed  at  all  to  the.  party  who  is. 
the  object  of  them.  When  a  master 
blames  his  servant,  or  a  parent  r^- 
proves  his  child,  he  directs  his  die- 
course  to  him  to  express  his  disap-. 
probation.  A  man  will  always  be 
reproached  by  his  neighbours  ror  the 
vices  he  commits,  however  he  may 
fancy  himself  screened  from  their  ob- 
servation. Writers  censure  each 
other  in  their  puhUcatioBs.  The  con- 
duct of  individuals  is  sometimes  con^- 
denmed  by  die  public  at  laige. 

Blame,  reproach,  and  condemn,. 
mtLY  be  appUed  to  ourselves ;  renroof 
and  censure  are  applied  to  others; 
we  bhme  ourselves  for  acts  of  impru- 
dence; our  consciences  reproach  us 
for  our  weaknesses,  and  cdndemrr  us 
for  our  sins. 

Chafe  not  thymlt  aboat  (be  rabUcni  cenare  ; 
Thej  bltmu  «r  prmtae^   bat  m  one  leads  Ihe 


Tb  an  tnmw  of  rcfrre^,  whm  tbe  iimawm 
appean  to  arise  from  penenal  batied  or  paa- 
•ion,  it  b  not  then  made  tbe  caoae  of  maakted, 
but  a  miniBderaUadliic  between  two  penons. 


The  prince  ntHia :  •*  Ah  ceaie,  dif Inely  fkir, 
Nor  add  rf^roaehM  to  tbe  womidi  I  htu/*  Pen. 


Thovcb  ten  timet  t 


\  ibMMflim,  yoaV'ftv' 


Thoee  who  wHa  bMMrt  fate  wOl  emnwv  jo«. 


■eMher  wlf-eeiuiMMi* 


Tbns  they  In  mntnal 
The  fniHteM  boiin^  bat 

TO  Bi^AME>  V*  To  ftndfauU  wUK 

BLAMELESS,    IRREPROACHABLE^ 

UNBLEMISHED,  UNSPOTTED,  OR 

SPOTLESS. 

BLAMELESS    »enifies     literaUy . 
vmd  of  blanke  (v.  To  blame), 
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BI^EMISH.. 


IRREPROACHABLE,  that  is,  not 
Me  to  b^  reproached  (v.  To  blame). 

UNBLEMISHED,  that  is,  with- 
out blemish  (v.  Blemish). 

UNSPOTTED,   that  is,    without 
,  spot  (v.  Blemish). 

Blameless  is  less  than  irreproach- 
able :  what  is  blameless  is  simply  free 
from  blame,  but 'that  which  is  irre- 
proachable cannot  be  blamed,  or  have 
any  reproach  attached  to  it.  It  is 
good  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  deads  a 
hUmeUss  hfe,  but  it  is  a  high  enco- 
mium to  say,  that  he  leads  an  irre- 
proachable life.  The  fonner  is  but 
the  negative  praise  of  one  who  is 
known  only  for  his  harmlessness ;  the 
latter  is  the  positive  commendation 
of  a  man  who  is  well  known  for  his^ 
integrity  in  tlie  diflferent  relations  of 
society. 

'UnhUmvihed  and  unspoiled  Kt^  a[>- 
plicable  to  many  objects,  besides  that 
of  personal  conduct;  and  when  ap- 
plied to  this,  their  original  meaning 
suifl&ciently  points  out  their  use  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  two  former.  We  may 
say  of  a  man  that  he  has  an  irre- 
proachable or  an  unblemished  reputa- 
tion, and  unspotted  or  spotless  purity 
of  life. 

The  sire  of  Godi,  and  all  th*  ethereal  train. 
On  the  wann  limits  of  the  fartbert  main. 
Mow  mU  with  mortals,  nor  disdala  to  fraoe 
The  ftests  of  Ethiopia's  btamtiUB  race.     Pops« 
Take  partlcalar  care  that  yonr  amusements  be 
of  an  irreproackabte  lilnd.  Blair. 

But   now  tbow  white    unbUmUhed  manners, 

wbeoce 
The  MtWAg  poets  took  their  goldra  a|;(>. 
Ate  found  no  more  amid  these  Iron  tlmt^ 

Thomboh. 

Bnt  the  good  man,  whose  soul  is  pure, 

Vnipottedt  regular,  and  free 

Fran  all  the  ugly  stains  of  Inst  and  Tillany, 

Of  merej  and  of  pardon  rare, 

Jjo6kM  throngh  the  daifcness  of  the  gloom  j  night, 

AaA  aert  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day. 

POHFRBT. 

Hall,  rerVend  priest!  To  Phsehns*  awf at  dome 
A  snpplfatnt  I  from  great  Atrides  come. 
Vatanaom'd,  here  reoeife  the  ipMen  Hit, 
Accept  the  helaoomh  the  Greeks  piepara.  Pops. 

/I.,     BLASTS  V.  Breeze. 

TO  BLAZE^  v%  ToftdTne. 

'BLEMISH,  STAIN,    SPOT,   SPECK, 
^  FLAW. 

BLEMISH  comes  from  the  French 
l^mtr  to  grow  pale. 


BLEMISH. 

STAIN,  in  French  teindre^  pl4 
French  dikeindre,  Latin  tingo  to  die.  ** 
SPOT^  not  improbably  connected 
with  the  word  spit,  Latin  spotum, 
and  the  Hebrew  spad  to  adhere  as' 
somethhig  eitraneoos.  I 

SPECK,  in  Saxon  specce,  Hebrew 
sapach  to  unite,  or  to  adhere  as  a 
tetter  on  the  skin. 

FLAW,  inSBumJlohffliece,  Ger- 
man fteehen,  low  German  Jlak  or^ 
plakke  a  spot  or  a  friigment,  a  piece, 
most  prt)bably  from  the  Lkdn  plaga, 
Greek  vxrstyn  a  strip  of  land,  or  a 
stripe^  a  wound  in  the  body. 

In  the  proper  sense  biemish  is  the 
generic,  the  rest  specific:  a  stain,  a 
spot,  speck,  and  flav,  are  blemishes  ; 
but  there  are  likewise  many  blemishes, 
which  are  neither  stains,  spots,  specks, 
or  flaws. 

Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seem- 
lioess  of  appearance  is  a  blemish.  In 
works  of  art  the  slightest  dimness  of 
colour,  or  want  of  proportion,  is  a  ble- 
mish. A  stain  and  spot  sufiicientlT 
characterize  themselves,"  as  that  which 
is  superfluous  and  out  of  its  place.  A 
speck  is  a  small  spot;  and  Kfl^ao,  which 
is  confined  to  hard  substances,  mostly 
consists  of  a  fiiulty  indenture  on  the  ^ 
outer  surface.  A  fr/effii<A  tarnishes;  a 
stain  spoils;  a  spot,  speck,  or  flaw,  dis- 
figures. A  blemish  is  rectified,  a  stain . 
wiped  out,  a  spot  or  speck  removed. 

Blemish,  stain,  and  spot,  are  em- 
ployed figuratively.    Even  an   impu-. 
tation  of  what  is  !mj)roi)er    in  our, 
moral  conduct  is  a  blemish  in  our  repu- 
tation.   The  failings  of  a  pood  man 
are  so  many  ^ots  in  the  bnght  hemi- 
sphere of  his  virtues.    There  are  some . 
vices  which  affix  a  stain  on  the  cha- 
racter of  nations,  as  well  as  of  the . 
individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them. . 
A  blemish  or  a  spot  may  be  removed 
by  a  course  of  good  conduct,  but  a 
stain  is  mostly  indelible. 

It  is  as  great  a  privil^  to  have 
an  unblemished  reputation,  or  a  spot- 
less character,  as  it  is  a  misfortune  to 
have  the  stain  of  bad  actions  a£&xed 
to  our  name. 


It  Is  Imi^osBlhle  for  avthon  to  discover  heu* 
ttee  in  one  another^s  works;  tbej  hare  tjet  odIj 
for  tpoU  and  Uemithet, '  Adimsox. 

Bytensthoftime, 
The  KUf  b  worn  away  of  eaeh  MnnMed  tOm  ; 
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Vo  ipeck  h  tartoftiieir  ksbttiial  tUtbu^ 
]^i  the  pwe  stber  of  1^  aoiil  leoMint. 

Detbcn* 

Then*  are  many  who  applMd  themaOwnfot 
the  staffalarity  of  their  jvdgment,  vhich  has 
^niched  deeper  than  otbei%  and  ftmad  a  /Ut» 
in,  what  the  geiieralHy  of  mankind  have  admiced. 

Adduom. 

BLEMISH,  DEFECT,  FAULT.  , 

BLEMISH,  V.  Blemish,  stain. 
DEFECT,  in  Latin  defectus,  par- 
ticiple of  defido  to  fall  short,  signifies 
the  thing  falling  short. 

FAULT,  {rom/ail,  in  French^ufe, 
from  failMr,  in  uerman  gefehlt,  par- 
ticiple   of  fehkuy    probably    com^s 
from  the  iatin  falsm  false,  fallo  to 
deceive  or  be  wanting,  and  the  He- 
brew repal  to  fall  or  decay,  signifying 
what  is  wanting  to  truth  or  propriety. 
*    'Blemish  respects  the  exterior  of  an 
object ;  defect  consists  in  the  want  of 
some  specific  propriety  in  an  object^ 
JauH  conveys    the  idea  not  only  of 
something  wrong,  but  also  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  author.    There  is  a  blemish 
in  fine  china ;  a  defect  in  the  springs 
of  a  clock ;  and  a  fault  in  the  con- 
trivance.   An  accident  may  cause  a 
hlemish  in  a  fine  painting ;  the  course 
of  nature  may  occasion  a  defect  in  a 
person's  speech ;  but  the  carelessness 
of  the  workman  is  evinced  by  the 
Jhults  in  the  workmanship. 

A  blemish  may  be  easier  remedied 
than  a  dtfect  is  corrected,  or  a  fault 
repaired. 


to  another  partieular  whieh  maj  be 
KchoMd  aoBong  the  Memiifte*,  or  rather  tiie  ftthe 
heantiea,  of  onr  English  tragedy  s  I  mean  thoaa 
partienlar  tpeecbeB  which  are  commonij  known 
Ij  the  name  of  rents.  Addisov. 

It  has  heen  often  remained,  though  not  without 
wowder,  Ihat  a  nun  to  more  jealous  of  hto  na- 
tunl,  than  of  hto  moral  qnalkies;  perhaps  It 
wai  BO  longer  appear  fttrange,  iflt  be  considered 
tfHt  Mtval  dq/bcfr  art  of  necessKj,  and  moral 
efctooiOB.  Hawxxswortii. 

The  waeBtmeai  which  the  dtocoreiy  of  %  fault 
er  fbllj  pfodnoei  mnac  bear  a  certain  proportfon 
In  Mr  pride.  JonwoK. 

TO  BLEND,  V,  To  mtX. 

BLESSEDNESS,  V.  Huppiness* 
BLIND,  v»  Cloak. 
BLI8S,  V.  Happiness. 


BLOODY,  V.  Sanguinary. 

BLOODTHIRSTY,     V.     Songm* 

nary. 

TO  BLOT  OUT,  EXPUNGE,   RASli 

OR  ERASE,   EFFACE,   CANCEL, 

OBLITERATE. 

BLOT  is  in  all  probability  a  varia- 
^on  of  spoti  signifying  to  cover  over 
with  a  blot, 

EXPUNGB,  in  Latin  expungo, 
compounded  of  ex  and  pungo  to  pricky 
signifies  to  put  out  by  pricking  with 
the  pen. 

ERASE,  in  Latin  erasus,  participle 
of  eradoy  that  is,  e  and  rado  to  scratch 
out. 

EFFACE,  in  French  cjfacer,  com- 
pounded of  e  and  facia,  signifies  lite- 
rally to  make  or  put  out. 

CANCEL,  in  French  canceller, 
Latin  cancelh,  from  cancelli  lattice- 
work, signifies  to  strike  out  with 
cross  lines. 

OBLITERATE,  in  Latin  obliteron 
tus,  participle^of  obliteroy  compound- 
ed of  ob  and  litera,  signifies  to  cover 
over  letters. 

All  these  terms  obviously  refer  to' 
characters     that   are    impressed   on 
bodies;  the  three  first  af^ly  in  the 
proper  sense  only  to  that  which '  is 
written  with  the  band,  and  bespei^ 
the  manner  in  which  the  action  is 
performed.  Letters  are  blotted  out,  so- 
t)iat  they  cannot  be  seen  again ;  they 
are  expunged,  so  as  to  signify  that  they 
cannot  stand  for  any  thing;  they  are 
erased,  so  that  the  space  may  .b^  re- 
occupied  with  writing.    The  three  last 
are  extended  in  their  application  to  . 
other  characters  formed  on  other  sub- 
stances; efface  is  general,  and  does 
not  designate  either  the  manner  or 
the  object;  iuscrip^ons  on  stone  may 
be  effaced,  which  are  rubbed  off  so  as 
not  to  be  visible;  cancel  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  written  or  printed 
characters;     they  are   cancetled  by 
striking  through  them  with  the  pen; 
in  this  manner,  leaves  or  pages  of  a 
book  are  cancelled  which  are  no  longer 
to  be  reckoned;  obliterate  is  said  of 
all  characters,  but  without  defining 
the  mode  in^  which  they  are  put  out; 
letters  are  obliterated,  which  are  in 
any  way  made  illegible. 
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BLOT. 


BLOW- 


Efface  applite  to  ima^,  or  the 
repreeentatioiis  of  thingi;  m  tfaii  Uttn- 
ner  the  likeness  of  a  person  tnay  be 
^^Md  from  a  itatae;  eanetited  re- 
spects the  subject  which  is  written  or 
printed;  obliterate  respects  the  single 
wtterf  wlueh  constitute  words:  ' 

^  ^fbci^  is  the  ooMeqaeooe  of  some 
^foect  action  on  the'thin^  which  is 
^aeed;  in  tihis  manner  writing  may  be 
itfbced  from  a  wall  by  the  action  of 
me  dements;  cancel  is  the  act  of  a 
person,  and  always  the  fruit  of  design ; 
eMk^ate  is  the  fruit  of  accident  and 
circumstances  in  general;  time  itself 
nay  ekUtetate  dumicters  on  a  wail  or 
<mpn)er« 

The  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms 
is  easily  dedocible  from  the  preceding 
•iplanation;  what  is  figuratively  de- 
scribed as  written  in  a  book  raay  be 
said  to  be  blotted  i  thus  our  sins  are 
hktted  fmt  of  the  book  by  the  atoning 
Mood  of  Christ:  when  the  contents  of 
&  book  are  in  part  rejected,  they  are 
imdy  dsscribedas  being  expunged^  in 

■  this  manner,  the  free-thinking  sects 
etjMtnge  every  '  thing  from  the 
Hole  which  does  not  suit  their  pur- 
pose, or  they  expunge  frtnn  their  creed 
what  does  not  humour  their  passions. 

•  'When  thd  memoiy  is  represented  as 
having  characters  impressed,  they  are 
said  to  be  erasedf  when  they  are,  as  it 
were,  dinsctly  taken  out  and  occupied  ^ 
by  oUmfb  ;  in  this  manner,  the  recol- 
lection of  what  a  child  has  learned  is 
eSMly  etdMed  by  play;  and  with  equal 
propriety  sorrows  may  be  said  to 
^aee  the  recollection  of  a  person's 
image  from  the  mind.  From  the  idea 
of  striking  out  or  eaneellmg  a  debt  in 
an  account  book,  a  debt  or  gratitude, 
or  an  obligation,  is  said  to  be  can- 
celled, ^s  the  lineaments  of  the  frice 
conrespond  to  written  characters,  we 
may  say  that  aU  traces  of  his  former 
greatness  are  obliterated. 

M  ffrtM  *if  of  thb  amiable  natare,  what  can 
«•  think  of  thoie  who  can  look  npoa  It  with  aa 
f  jv  of  hatn^  and  111  will,  and  can  nitfr  tbem- 
aitvM  from  UmIt  awrrfMi  for  a  paitj  to  btoi  out 
i|V  tkB  BHritorihe  pvMawko  li  tagaged  ia  it. 

AfiOUOM* 

1  kellcTO  tkat  aaj  pcnon  wW  «m  of  agv  to 
^  Hke  a  v«H  in  pablic  ooncaraa  Arty  jeafa^ago  (If 
tto  latetnwillatd  nijfuem  wtn  exjmnged  ftom  hit 
memory)  would  hatdHf  weAk  UcaeaKc  when  be 
thtmU  htsr  that  mi  nnay  of  two  hnadMd  tboo- 
MfedataiwkeffCvphitfeiiWsBd,       Bvnu. 


Ur.  WUkB  and  to  aaj  he  weald  rwee  aay 
Uae  out  of  his  pocei;  which  did  not  Imply  toaw 


Yet  the  belt  blood  bj  leanlof  li  i«fln*d. 
Ami  Tlrtoe  anaa'the  aoMd  mbid; 
WhIlit  vice  wHI  fltain  the  noblett  laee, 
And  the  patwaal  stamp  ^j^lue. 

Tet  then  are  they  the  world  pfonenneee  wim; 
tlw  worid  whkh  raneeU  nataiani  right  and 

Indeaitaaaew  wMoB.  Terao. 

The  tfanlfeiTiag  of  the  loeae  from  Wdlj  to 
the  Coait  of  King  Arthnr,  nwit  have  bad  a  veiy 
pleasing  efibct,  before  the  rabohNU  BMJeirty  er  tha 
eeart'was  ^nlte  •hUUrmed,  Tr^mmtru 

BLOW,   8TROK£« 

BLOW  probablv  derives  the  mean- 
ing in  which  it  is  here  taken  fivm  the 
action  of  thti  wind,  which  it  resembles 
when  it  i^  violent. 

STROKE,  from  the  woM  ttrUce, 
denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Blow  is  used  abstractedly  to  denote 
the  efifect  of  violence;  stroke  is  em- 
ploy relatively  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing that  effect. 

A  bloa>  mav  be  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a 
pure  accident;  but  strokes  are  dealt 
out  acoording  to  the  design  of  the 
giver.' 

Children  are  always  in  the  way  of 
getting  blows  in  the  course  of  their 
play ;  and  of  receiviug  strokes  by  way 
of  chastisement. 

A  blow  may  be  given  with  the  hand, 
or  with  any  flat  substance;  a  stroko 
is  rather  a  long  drawn  blow  given  wkh 
a  long  instrument,  like  a  stidi.  Bloept 
may  be  given  with  the  flat  part  of  ft 
sword,  and  strokes  with  a  stick. 

Blow  is  seldom  used  but  in  the 
proper  sense ;  stroke  sometimes  figu- 
ratively, as  a  stroke  of  death,  .or  a 
stroke  of  fortune. 


The  admoce  of  the  hamaa  alad  towaideeay 
olvect  of  laadable  pnrsnlt  may  be  oompaled  t» 
tlie  progveM  of  a  body  #rifca  by  a  ^ovu 

JoHMsea. 

Pnetraled  to  the  heart  with  the  leeottpocifMi 

of  his  behafionr,  and  the  anmerHai  paidon  ha 
bad  met  with,  Tbcaqrpi"*  v**  proceeding  ta 
ezectite  TeDgeanee  on  bldLeM;'by  lashlBg  on  hie 
sword,  wh«n  Phistratas  again  lntcfposed»  maA 
seiabig  his  head,  stopped  the  strslps^ 


nis  deehuntloa  was  a 
rsUUtoelidi^ 


sftwtewbldiXi 
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-BOtfif. 

•  ^   mivma:Hit.  Bhvt^  iktstnke. 
TO  BO Asr^v,, To  ghry^ 
BOATA^AN,  V.  Wbtermcm. 
BOPiLTi  V.  Corporeal. 

BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASE. 

BODY  U  here  taken  in  tiie  hn< 
ywBer  sense  for  a  dead  body, 

CORPSE,  from  the  Latin  (»rims  a 
tKxljty  has  also  been  turned  firom  its 
derivatioBy  to  sicnify  a  dead  bodj. 

CARCASE^  m  Fitoch  carauu,  is 
corapoQiided  of  caro  mid  cosm  vUoy 
signifying  flesh  widiottt  Me. 

BA^  is  applicable  to  either  men  or 
brtites ;  cmrpte  to  men  only,  and  car^ 
ease  to  brutes  only,  unless  When  taken 
Id  ft  oontemptoous  sense. 

When  s|)eaking  of  any  iwrticaUur 
yenonwbo  is  deceased^  weenoold  use 
the  simple  tenn  bodff  ;  the  botfy  was 
sdiSnned  to  lie  too  long  unburied; 
-^when  designating  its  conmtion  as  life* 
has,  the  term  corpse  is  preferable;  fa& 
was  taken  up  as*  a  car/^ie;  when  desig- 
Jiatii^  the  (od^  as  a  lifeless  lump  s^ 
pfurated  from  the  soul,  it  may  be  cha- 
ractenied  (thoueh  ooBtempttieusly)  as 
ft  carcase;  ^e  towis  devour  the  ear^ 
€a$e, 

AsiMB,  at  of  « trdoUed  (boit,  retteivM 
H9ft%^  and  tbea  thoe  dreadAil  woffdt  cMMd  I 
Whj  doit  tfaoQtbos  nj  bvrled  Mg  rend. 
Of  Bfn  tlM  c0Tp9e  oTtby  wa^mpfj  ftieod. 

•■  tteltak  dMie  Mw  ^M  (b*  abudMiM  UDff, 
A  ftadkM  emftoM,  ud  a  naadeM  thln«. 

OaT^n. 

itoiSTERous^  v.Ficleni. 

BOLD,   FEARLESS,   INTREPID^ 
UNDAUNTED. 

BOIA  9,  Audaciiy. 
FEARLESS  signifies  without  fear 

INTREPID,  cbn^unded  of  in 
printtive  Imd  trepuku  tremUing, 
meiks  the  total  absence  of  fear. 

UNDAUNTED,  of  un  privative 
and  daunted,  from  the  Latin  donait^ 
tuMf  pftrtieipfe  of  dondtare  to  impress 
widi  feftTi  signifies  uQimpressed  or 
oanoved  at  tlw  prospect  or  danger. 

Boidnea  is  positive ;  fearlamets  is 
•cgpftivei;  we.  softy  themfoiB  be  fedr^ 
leu  vritbont  being  boid,  or  fiarleu 
through  hMneuifearkuneu  is  a  tern- 


BOLD, 


16? 


Siorary  state?  m  may  be  hetfkn  of 
danger  at  this,  or  at  that  time  |/€«r- 
/ett  of  loss;  and  the  like;  boldnei  is  a 
characteristic;  it  is  associated  ..with 
constant  feartettneu.  IntrepidUy 
mnd  undauntedfie$$  denote  a  still  hi^er 
degree  of  Jearlessness  than  bMn4ss, 
Boldnem  m  <xui6dent,  it  feints  the 
consequences;  intrepidUjf  is  collected, 
it  see)  the  danger,  and  faces  it  with 
composure;  undaunteAmsi  is'^asso- 
ItatMt  mith.  uaoonqoenb^  finmiess 
and  resolution;  it  is  awed  by  nol^kftei 
TheMdl  mad  fkioceeds  oa  his  e&(& 
prise  with  spint  and  vivacky ;-  Ibd 
ttUrepid  man  cafanly  advances  to  the 
scene  of  <ieath  and  destruction ;  iSie 
undmitUed  man  keeps  ftus  eckinlenanoa 
io  the  Reason  of  trial,  in  the  nudst^of 
the  most  tenifying  ftnd  overwhelming 
ctKMmataooes« 

Thes#  good  qmditiea  mfty,  without 
gi^t  cftre,  degenerate  into  certain 
vices  to  vH^ch  they  ere  closely  aUaed. . 
Of  the  three,  koidnem  is  theftwst 
cpestionable  in  its  nature,  unless Jiis* 
tified  by  the  absohrte  niseney  ofthe 
oaae.  In  niaintainiiig  the  cause  of 
truth  against  the  peneeutioQ  of  it^ 
fluence  and  |N>wer,  it  ia  an  essential 
<|aality,  but  it  may  easily  degenerate 
into  insolent  defiance  .and  coatentpt 
of  superiors;  k  may  lead  to  the  pro- 
Toking  of  resentment  and  coortiag  of 
persecutioB.  Jfilr<|pid%maybeOQm« 
rftahnese  if  the  contempt  of  danger 
lend  to  an  lameoessary  ezposw^  of 
the  life  and  person,  t/ndrntnteditae, 
ia  the  presence  of  ft  brdtd  muBt, 
mfty  serve  to  hftffle  all  his  mah^umt 
piu'^Dses  of  revenoe;  bdt  .the  samft 
spint  may  .be  eu^oyed  br  the  baiu 
acned  villain  to  preserve  hmself  from 
detection. 

Sodi  i&nheard  of  prodiglM  liaiig  o%  as, 

Aa  mate  Ae  hoUett  trafoble.  YoAn* 

T*e  carefat  ten 
Gtf  b  an  Wr  el^ltyhi^  Amilj  aMand» 
Fad  atti  dedsaded  by  tbe/Mrlett  eoek, 

A  BMa  «hd  talto  with  UUrwpUHi^  a^  (M 

noatloia  of  the  wllderaeii»  while  tiMyaiaaat  of    - 
•Iflif,  wUlMadU^  6oi|liMi  Us  aaUpatlim  a  aiala^ 
a  ireairi,  or  a  tto$»    Tbut  he  coei  oa  vlthoat 
an^r  reproach  from  bb  own  reilectioDS.    Joamox.  ' 

Hh  partjr, praMt*d nUh aaiaben, ^oop^gtemifiiatp 
And  woold  have  left  their  charge  iy»  vuj  prejr; 
MTMlrt  he  aloae  Mfutaunf  ed-ai  Che  oddi, 
Thoagh  hopaleat  ta  enapa,  fMght  f«U  and 
hrsTelj.  '^  BowB. 
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BOOTY. 


BOSDER. 


BoiB,  V.  Daring* 
BOLD^  V.  Strenuous* 
BOLDNESS^  V.  Audcciiy. 
i^oMBASTic,  V.  Turgid. 
BONDAGE,  V,  Servitude. 

BOOTV,  SPOIL,   PREY, 

These  words  mark  a  species  of 
capture. 

BOOTY,  in  French  hutm,  Danish 
hythCf  Dutch  bvyty  Teutonic  beute, 
probably  oomes  from  the  Teutonic 
lot  a  useful  thing,  denoting  the  thing 
taken  for  its  use. 

SPOLU  in  French  dtpouiUiy  Latin 
$ooliumy  in  Greek  O'vxcv,  signifying 
tne  things  stripped  off  from  the  dead, 
from  0vX4«,  Hebrew  salal  to  spoiL 

PREY,  in  French  proie,  Latin 
prmday  is  not  improbably  changed  from 
prando,  f>rendOf  or  prehen£:>  to  lay 
hold  of)  signifying  the  thing  seized. 

The  two  first  are  used  as  military 
terms  or  in  attacks  on  anr  enemy,  thie 
latter  in  cases  of  particular  violence. 

The  soldier  gets  his  booty;  the 
combatant  his  spoilt;  the  carnivorous, 
animal  his  prej^. 

Booty  respects  what  is  of  per- 
sonal service  to  the  captor;  tpoiU 
whatever  serves  to  designate  his  tri- 
umph ;  prey  includes  whatever  grati- 
"fies  the  appetite  and  is  to  be  consu- 
med. Wnen  a  town  is  taken  soldiers 
tore  too  busy  in  the  work  of  de- 
stnu^on  and  mischief  to  carry  away 
much  booty ;  in  ^very  batde  the  arms 
and  personal  propertv  of  the  slain 
«nemy  are  the  lawful  tpoUt  of  tlie 
victor.  The  hawk  pounces  on  his 
prey,  and  carries.him  .up  to  his  nest. 

Greediness  stimulates  to  take  booty  ; 
ambition  produces  an  eagerness  for 
spoils ;  a  terocious  appetite  impels  to 
a  search  for  prty»  Among  the  an- 
cients the  prisoners  of  war  who  were 
made  slaves  constituted  a  part  of  their 
booty ;  and  even  in  later  periods  such 
B  capture  was  good  booty,  when  ransom 
was  paid  for  tnose  who  could  liberate 
themselves.  Among  some  savages  the 
head  ot  limb  of  an  enemy  constituted 
part  of  their  spoiis.  Among  canni<- 
•  VideBMilMUid 


bals  die  priMsers  of  war  aretfae^wYjf 
oF  the  conquerors. 

Booty  and  vrey  are  often  used  in  an 
extended  ana  figurative  sense.  Plun- 
derers obtain  a  rich  booty;  the  dili- 
gent bee  returns  loaded  widiics  booty. ^ 
It  is  necessary  that  animals  should 
become  a  prey  to  man,  in  order  that 
man  may  not  become  a  prey  to  them ; 
every  thmg  in  nature  becomes  a  prey 
to  another  thing,  which  in  its  turn  falu 
a  prey  to  something  else.  All  is 
chan^  but  order.  Man  is  a  prey  to 
the  diseases  of  his  body  or  his  nudd, 
and  after  death  to'  the  worms. 

Wb«m  tbey  (Cbe  Fiobch  Nattonal  AiMiwbly) 
had  flaaUjr  determined  m  a  rtata  reioarce  fron 
church  600^,  thfcj  came  on  the  14th  of  April, 
ITQt,  to  a  wif  mn  retolaUoa  on  the  tuhject. 


Twactafhedeadern^ht,  when  tlepp  repaira 
Our  bodtet  worn  with  tollt»  onr  ntedt  wtt 

esfta, 
When  Hector**  ehoit  before  mj  tight  appean  s 
A  bloody  ahrond  he  aeeai'd,  aad  bathM  in  tean. 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  retum'd  from  tolls 
or  war,  triumphant  In  JBacian  tpoiU.  Drnvun. 

The  wolf,  who  Oom  the  nightly  Md 

Flerca  draft  the  bleatiag  yr«3r,  De*er  dcaakhcr 

milk. 
Nor  woce  bar  wamiac  fleece. 


BORDER,   EDGE,   RIM  Oft  BRIM> 
BRI^K,   MARGIN,   VERGE. 

BORDER,  in  French  bord  or  bor- 
dure,  Teutonic  bord,  is  probabhr  con- 
nected with  bret,  and  the  English 
board,  from  brytan,  in  Greek  fir^i^ita 
to  split. 

EDGE,  in  Saxon  ege,  low  German, 
eg^e,  high  German  ecke  a  poiut,  lAtia 
acies,  Greek  ax«  sharpness,  sigmfies  a 
sharp  point. 

RIM,  in  Saxon  rima,  high  German 
rakmen  a  Irame,  rietnen  a  thong, 
Greek  (vfxa  a  tract,  from  f m"  to  draw, 
signifies  a  Hne  drawn  round. 

BRIM,  BRINK,  are  but  variations 
of  rim, 

MARGIN,  ia  French  margin, 
Ldtin  margo,  probably  comes  m>m 
maris  the  sea,  as  it  is  mostly  connected 
with  water. 

VERGE,  from  the  Latm  virge, 
signifies  a  rod,  but  is  here  used  in  the 
improper  sense  for  the  extremity  of 
an  object. 

Of'^  these  terms  border  is  the  least 
«  Preto,  Imtta.* 
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vMnltepobty  e4ge  the  iiKiBt;.^Mi  and 
brink  are  species  of  edge ;  margin 
and  verge  are  spedes  of  border. 

A  border  is  a  stiipe,  an  ed^e  is  a 
line.  The  border  lies  at  a  certain  di»- 
laooe  frojDQ^e  edge;  thee^^tf  is  the 
exterior  termination  of  the  surface  of 
auY  snhBtaxice. 

Whatever  is  wide  enough  to  admit 
of  ^  any  space  round  its  circumference 
may  have «  border'^  whatever  comes 
to  a  narrow  extended  surfiice  has  an 
edge;  many  things  may  have  both 
a  border  and  an  e^e-,  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and  the 
like;  others  have  a  border  but  no 
edge^  as  lands;  and  others  have  an 
edge  hut  no  border^  as  a  knife  or  a 
table. 

•  A  rim  is  the  edge  of  any  vessel ; 
the  brim^  is  the  exterior  edge  of  a  cup ; 
a»ir«»A.  is  the  edge  of  any  precipibe 
or  deep  place ;  a  margin  is  the  border 
of  a   book   or  a  piece  of  water ;    a 

verge  is  the  extreme  border  of  a  place. 

fio  the  pure  UmpM  {ttream,  vben  with  foul  sUiot 
Of  raahiogtorFents  and  detcendlng  rafnn, 
WeifcB  ICMlf  etear,  and  at  it  rans  refine*, 
TIU  bj  diflifaes  the  erjwtal  ntrror  tbinea, 
Bcflecta  each  flower  that  oa  Iti  bordar  gcowi. 

j  Adouom. 

.  M«thoa|iit  the  ahiUinfr  that  lay  upon  the  table 
riared  iUdf  npon  its  edge^  and  turniuf  iti  face 
tevards  me  opened  its  month.  Adduom. 

But  Merloni  ipear  o'ectook  blm  as  he  flew. 
Beep  ia  the  beU>*s  Hm  ae  entrance  feund 
Wbenaharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  la  the  wooad. 

•   Pow. 
As  I  approach  the  pfeciplec^  brinks 
80  steep,  so  terrible,  appeaa  the  depth. 

Lamosdowmx. 
Bj  ^  sea*s  mar^[in  on  the  watery  strand 
Tbj  monnmeDt,  Tbemlstocli;*,  shall  stand. 

CoxasBx^Hn. 
T#tbe  eartb^  ntmoeC  verge  I  vill  pnnuehim. 

Ifp  place,  tfaeacb  eV  so  hoi j,  shall  protect  Mm. 

BOWB. 

BORDER,    BOUNDARY,    FRON- 
TIER,  CONFINES,   PRECINCTS. 

BORDER,  V,  Border y  edge. 

BOUNlOARY,  from  to  bound  (v. 
To  bound),  expresses  what  bounds, 
hinds,  or  confines. 

FRONTIER,  French  frontiere, 
from  the  Latin  frons  a  forehead,  sig- 
nifies the  forepart,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  country. 

CONFINES,  in  Latin  conjlnis, 
compounded  of  con  or  cum  and  Jinis 


an  end,  signifies  an  end  next  to  an 
end. 

PRECINCT,  in  Latin  vrecinctum, 
participle  of  pracingo,  that  is,  pr^s 
and  ctngo  to  enclose,  signifies  any 
inclosed  place. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  land, 
except  the  latter,  whicn  may  apply  to 
space  in  general.  Borders  mark  tha 
extremities  of  one.  country  in  relation 
to  another,  as  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land :  boundarif  respects  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  any  place,  as  the 
bc^Mdaries  of  a  village;  frontier$ 
denote  the  commencement  of  a  coun- 
try,* as  the  frontiers  of  Germany  or 
France,  and  confines  those  parts  ad- 
joining, or  lying  contiguous  to  any 
given  place  or  district. 

Bortlers -and  frontiers  are  said  of  m  ' 
country  (Milv;  boundary  and  confines 
of  any  siller  political  division.  The 
inhabitants  who  lived  on  the  bordert 
of  England  and  Scotland  were  formerly 
called  borderers,  and  distinguish^ 
themselves  by  their  perpetual  broils 
and  mutual  animosities,  which  now 
happily  exist  nowhere  but  -in  llie. 
pages  of  the  historian.  The  boundOf 
ries  of  kingdoms,  comitries,  and  pro- 
vinces, are  distinguished  on  general 
maps ;  those  of  towns  and  villages  on 
particular  maps.  It  is  common  on 
the '/ronh^rs 'of  continental  kingdoms 
to.  require  a  pass  from 'every  one  who  - 
wishes  to  enter  the  country.  We 
may  speak  of  the  confines  between 
Germany  and  Holland,  but  with  more 
propriety  of  the  confines  between  the 
difiereut  states  of  Germaiw,  as  also  in ' 
former  times  of  the  confines  betwixt 
the  5abines,  the  ^ui,  Volsci,  and 
other  small  oommuniues  which  existed 
in  Italy  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  empire. 


Menalcaa,  whom  tbe  larks  witli  many  a  lay 
Hid  eallM  from  slumbef  at  the  dawn  of  d^j; 
Bjehano*  vae  roving  throagb  a  bordering  dale 
And  heard  the  swaina  their  yoaibfal  «oe»  bevafl. 
81K  Wm.  Joini* 
Tbe  Cartbaginiaac  discovered  tbe  fortauale 
Manda  now  known  bj  the  name  of  the  CauariM^ 
the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  navigation. 

ROBKBTIOir. 

Ilfgh  on  a  rock  fUr  Tbryoeeva  standii. 

Our  tttmostyVentfer  on  tbe  Pylian  lafidi.  Pora. 

Yon  are  old, 
Natttvbia  yon  ctaadt  In  the  very  rerge 
Of  hercei^iie.  % 
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tbfOBgh  all  natniat  broke  looie,  ho  wtaf^  Ua 

waj, 
]f«C  fU  off  hesfX  b  <k«  precincU  of  tfglrt. 

Mutoir. 

TO  BORE,  v.  To  penetrate. 
BOUNDARY,  V.  B&rder, 

BOUNDARY,   tl.   BcHodSm 
BOUHDARY,   V.  TtfTNI. 

lO  BOUND,  LTMIT,   CONFINE, 
CIRCUMSCRIBE,    RESTRICT. 

.  BOUND  comes  from  the  verb  Und, 
tigiiifying  that  which  bindi  fast,  or 
dose  to  an  object. 

LIMIT,  ^rom  the  Latin  timet  a 
laadmafk,  signifies  to  draw  a  line 
'Which  is  to  be  the  esterior  line  or 
limit. 

CONFINE  signifies  to  bring  within 
emfine*  (v.  BorMr), 

CIRCUMSCRIBE,  in  Latin  ctr- 
eumacribo,  is  compounded  of  circum 
and  scrUw  to  write  round,  that  is,  to 
describe  a  line  round. 

RESTRICT,  in  Latin  rtitriciimy 
participle  of  restrin^o,  compounded 
of  re  and  ttringo,  signifies  to  keep 
fast  bac^. 

The  four  first  of  these  tenns  are 
employed  in  the  proper  sense  of  parb* 
iagoff  certain  spaces. 

nemmd  applies  to  the  natural  or 
political  divisions  of  the  earth :  coun* 
tries  are  bounded  by  mountains  and 
seas  ;  kingdoms  are  often  bounded  by 
each. other;  Spain  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  Portugal,  on  the  other  side  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Pyrennees.  JLimU  applies 
to  any  artificial  boundsiTy,  as  land* 
marks  in  fields  serve  to  show  the 
limitt  of  one  i^an^s  ground  from  ano- 
ther ;  so'  may  walls,  palings,  hedges, 
or  any  other  visible  sign  be  converted 
into  a  limit,  to  distinguish  one  spot 
from  another,  and  in  this  manner  a 
field  is  said  to  be  timited,  because  it 
has  limiit  assigned  to  it.  To  confine 
is  to  bring  the  limit$  close  together; 
to  part  off  one  space  absolutely  fixim 
another;  in  this  manner  we  confine 
a  garden  by  means  of  walls.  To  cir^ 
cumtcribe  is  literaUy  to  surround ;  in 
tiiie  wanner  a  orcle  may  ciraaiucrUm 


Af^tMW,  TbeteisthisdiAireQQBhow* 
ever  between  confime  and  dramier^y 
that  the  Ibnner  may  not  only  show  the 
Mmjtt  bat  aaay  also  pie^fnt  egress  and 
inmis ;  whereas  the  latter,  which  ie 
euy  aine,  is  bat  a  simple  mark  that 
faiifi    .  .  . 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  these 
fermswemayeasilypefoeivethegroaiid 
on  which  their  improper  noooptatioa 
levle.  ToftoimtfitMiactionsaitedto 
the  nntore  of  things  or  to  some  given 
niles  m  this  manner  oar  view*  are 
bounded  by  the  objects  which  intercept 
our  eight :  we  bound  our  desires  ac- 
cording to  orinciples  of  proprietr.  To 
Umiiy  conjtne,  and  circwMcriif ,  all 
oonvey  die  idea  of  control  which  is 
more  or  less  eiercised.  To  lirnH,  whe- 
ther it  be  said  of  persons  limUing 
things,  or  persons  being  ttmHed  by 
things,  is  an  affair  of  discretion  or  ne* 
cessity;  we  Umit  our  expences  be* 
cause  we  are/tiei^eiibycircumstanees. 
Confine  conveys  the  same  idea  to  a 
still  stronger  degree :  what  is confined'is 
not  only  brought  within  a  limit  but  is 
kept  to  that  limit  which  it  cannot  pass  ; 
in  this  maimer  a  person  conjinee  him- 
self to  a  diet  which  he  finds  absolutely^ 
necessary  for  his  health,  or  he  is  con* 
fined  in  the  size  of  his  house,  in  the 
choice  of  his  situauon,  or  in  other 
circumstances  equally  uncontrollable  ; 
hence  the  term  confined  expresses  also 
the  idea  of  the  Umiis  being  made  oar* 
row  as  well  as  impassable  or  unchange* 
able.  To  circumeeribe  is  fipuratively 
to  draw  a  line  ronnd ;  in  this  manner 
Tf  e  are  circunucribed  in  our  pecuniary 
circumstance^  when  our  sphere  of 
action  is  b|OUght  within  a  line  by  the 
want  of  riches.  In  as  much  as  all 
these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  being 
.  acted  upon  involuntarily,  thev  become 
allied  to  the  term  reUrict,  which  sim- 
ply expresses  the  exeroise  of  control 
on  the  will.  We  use  restriction' vihea 
we  limit  and  confine,  but  we  may  re^ 
ttrict  without  limiting  or  confining. 
To  limit  and  confine  are  the  acts  of 
things  upon  persons,  or  persons  upon 
persons ;  but  restrict  is  only  the  act  of 
persons  upon  persons.  We  are  limited 
or  confined  only  to  a  certain  degree,,  but 
w;e  may  be  restricted  to  an  indefihito 
degree.  The  limiting  and  confining 
depends  dften  on  ourselves ;  the  restrict 
tion  depends  aponlhe  will  of  others. 
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A  per900  UmUs  himself  to  so  oaay 
boon  work  in  a  day ;  an  author  com-' 
jSnec  himself  to  «  parucaiiar  branch  of 
a  su^'ect;  a  person  i#  reitridtdhj 
hiBphVsiciaB  to  a  certain  portion  of 
Ibod  in  the  day.  To  he  cai^ned  to  b, 
certain  spot  is  irksome  to  one  who  has 
always  had  his  liberty ;  bat  to  be  re- 
Mtrided  in  all  l^s  actions  would  be 
intolerable.  * 

Our  gtaabsst  Iwppiness  consists  in 
bounding  our  desires  te  our  cooditkin. 
It  ie  prudent  to  timH  oar  vnettkm, 
when  we  fiad  them  prejudicial  to  our 
heakh.  It  is  neoesseiy  to  confine  our 
QCteotion  to  one  olgect  at  a  time.  It 
is  unibrtunate  to  be  cirenmseribed 
in  our  means  of  doing  good;  it  ie 
painfiil  to  be  redrieted  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  innocent  pleasure. 

Bomnded  is  opposed  to  wnbomuhdy 
Mmked,  to  extended,  confined  Co  ex- 
panded, circum9crihed  to  ample^  r»- 
ttrkUd  to  unshackled. 

Tlie  ofpenttoin  of  tbe  mind  «n  not,  like  Uiots 
ti  the  handt,  HnUed  to  one  Indiffdual  object, 
tat  at  ooee  eztaided  to  a  whote  ipecta. 


V  Of  low  and  Hctle  tUogk 


MjrpMrioaliCooftfMr, 
f^  rmnmH  aairoir  ftpumlt  to  te  coi^nVb 

WAaVBBVOBO. 

It  ii  mach  to  b«  lamented  thai  amonf  all 
loii^  of  Cfartatlaiw,  the  ancbaritable 
prevailed  of  vMranaBtablj  cfrcKin- 
tbo  tenu  «f  dlflM  fiMo  vMyn  a 
mm%W  <ifla  qf  tlwlr  wra  dwwrtog.  Biaou 
;  at,ia«oe  Mtuwirj  imt»mk  mm  to  tUist  altar 
fower;  bot  k  1i  foj esjpedlnt  lbat<  by  moial 
»itrietfw  tbi^  du>«ld  bs  taiisbt«  and  bjr  tbrlr 
cWO  iaiitltntloni  tbej  iboald  be  eompellcd  to  |Kit 
■lao  J  rtiirictimu  npon  tbe  Immodenite  exer^ita 
em*  BiJUMuvom. 

.  J90Crili»LE68,    UNBOUNDED, 
UKLIMTITEB,   INFINITB. 

BOUNDLESS,  or  witjiqut  Joaprfi,. 
if  applied  to  infinite  objects  which 
admit  of  no  bounds  to  be,  made  or 
cwoei'v^  ^PT  us* 

I  UNBOUJnDED,  ornot  Jottndtfrf,  i^ 
syppUed  to  that  which,  might  be  bounti^ 

XJNinyUTED,  or  mtHmUed,  ap- 
ples to  thjtwhich  nt^t  be  limited. 

It^fTSip^  or  not^ni/f,  applies  to 
that  which  in  its  nature  adnu^  of  ^o 
hounds. 


The*  ooeaa  is  a  ^nd^ect  object  so 
long  as  no  bounds  to  it  liave  been  fii»- 
covered  ;  desires  are  often  unbounded 
which  ought  always  to  be  bounded ; 
and  power  is  sometimes  unlimited 
which  is  always  better  limited;  no- 
thing is  infinite  but  that  Being  from 
whom  sAi  finite  beings  proceed. 

And  aee  tbe  coantrj  fkr  diffbtM  arbood 
One  boundUn  blaah,  one  white  emporpied 

■bower 
or  mlagled  Uoaonf.  Teoasos* 

The  flovl  requJm  ^goym^iita  nora  sublime, 
Bj  apaee  unhounded^  aadestrojM  b^  time. 

Gnf^  cwloei^  was  nnttmUtd  aad  hk  Jodim- 
meat  caltlvated.  JoRvaom. 

la  tbe  wfak  iddi  of  natnie  4be  alsbt  waadert 
«p  aod  down  without  confinement  aad  b  fed 
With  aa  infinlU  variet jr  of  imagei. 


BOUND,   BOUNDARY. 

BOUNftS  aud  BOUND  ARY^from 
the  verb  hound  {v.  To  bound),  signi- 
fy the  line  which  sets  a  bounds  or 
marks  the  extent  to  which  apy  spot  of 
ground  reaches. 

Bounds  is  employed  to  designate 
the  whole  space  including  the  outer 
line  that  confines  :  boundary  compre- 
hends only  this  outer  line.  Bounds 
are  made  for  a  local  purpose ;  boutt' 
dary  for  a  political  purpose.  The 
master  of  a  school  prescribes  the 
bounds  beyond  which  the  scholar  is 
not  to  go;  the  parishes  throughout 
Engjiand  liave  their  boundaries,  which 
are  distinguished  by  marks;  fields 
have  likewise  their  boundaries,  which 
are  commonly  marked  out  by  a  hedge 
or  a  ditch. 

Bounds  are  temporary  and  change- 
able ;  boundaries  permanent  and  fixed. 
Whoever  has  the  authority  of  prescri- 
bing bounds  for  others,  may  in  like 
manner  contract  or  extend  th^in  at 
pleasure.  The  boundaries  of  places 
are  seldom  alteredj^  but  in  cpnsequence 
of  great  political  changes. 

In  the  figurative  sense  bound  or 
bounds  is  even  more  frequently  used 
than  boundary;  we  speak  of  setting 
bounds  or  keeping  within  bounds ; 
b.ut  to  know  a  boundary.  It  is  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  set  bounds  to  the 
inordinate  ai^)etite8  of  the  best  dis-^ 
posed  children,  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  the  exact  t^iwfaiy  for  in- 
duigence. 
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80  wlien  the  fwellliifr  NIte  oontemnt  W  bowiOs, 
And  wttfa  extesded  watte  th«  Tallin  drown*. 
At  lenstb  ber  elMnc  atiMma  coif  n  the  field, 
And  to  the  pngaant   loU   a   t^ifhld  barrait 
yield.  Connu 

.  Alexander  did  not  in  hb  progren  towards  the 
East  adTaiioe  beyond  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that 
Ihll  into  the  Indns,  which  Is  now  the  Western 
t^tmiarjf  of  the  vnat  contlmst  of  lodla. 

ROBBETBOM. 

There  are  boundt  within  which  our  concern 
§oi  worldly  sncc^is  nmst  be  confined.  Blaie. 
,•  It  Is  the  proper  ambition  of  heroes  in  Utcsataiw 
to  enlarge  the  boun^riet  of  knowledge  bj  din* 
covering  and  oonqneilng  new  regions  of  the  In- 
tellectual world.  JoanaoH* 

"  BOUNTEOUS,  V.  Beneficent. 
BOUNTIFUL,  V.  Beneficent. 
BRACE,'  V.  Couple. 

BRAVE,    GALLANT, 

BRAVE,  through  the  medium  of 
the  northern  languages,  comes  from  the 
Greek  BfaBnoy  the  reward  of  victory, 
denoting  the  ardour  which  a  prospect 
of  such  rewards  inspires. 

GALLANT,  in  French  galant, 
comes  from  the  Greek  ayoWt^  to  adorn, 
signifying  distinguished  either  by 
splendid  dress  or  splendid  qualities. 

These  epithets,  whether  applied  to 
the  person  or  the  action,  are  alikeyho- 
nourable;  but  tlie  latter  is  a  much 
stronger  expression  than  the  former. 
Gallantry  is  extraordinary  bravertfy 
or  hravery  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. The  hra'oe  man  goes  willingly 
where  he  is  commanded ;  the  gallant 
tnan  leads  on  with  vigour  to  the  at» 
tack. 

Bravery  is  common  to  vast  num- 
bers and  whole  nations ;  gallantry  is 
peculiar  to  individuals  or  particular 
Dodies.  The  brave  man  bravely  de- 
fends the  post  assigned  him;  the  gal^ 
lant  man  volunteers  his  services  in 
Cases  of  peculiar  danger.  A  man  may 
feel  ashamed  in  not  being  considered 
brave ;  he  feels  a  pride  in  being  looked 
upon  as  gallant. 

To  oul  a  hero  brai>e  adds  little  or 
nothinjg  to  his  character*;  but  to  en- 
title him  gallant  adds  a  lustre  to  the 
gloiy  he  has  acquired. 

We  cannot  speak  of  a  British  tar 
without  thinking  of  bravery;  we  can- 
not speak  of  nis  exploits  without 
thinkuig  ofgallani'y. 


The  ftrcM  nnfortanate  are  our  beat  aeqnetnC* 
•Boe.  FKAwen. 

DenA  is  the  wont;  a  fale  whieh  ell  nmst  try, 
Aed  for  oor  ooentry  tk  a  bUst  to  die. 
The  gaiUnt  man,  thm^  slahi  la  ight  be  he. 
Yet  kaTcs  his  natioa  aafe^  hb  cbildica  free. 

Pots* 

TO  BRAVE,  DEFY,  DARE, 
CHALLENGE. 

BRAVE,  from  the  epithet  braive  (v. 
Brave)y  signifies  to  act  the  braive, 

DEFY,  in  French  defter,  probably 
changed  from  defaire  to  undo,  to 
make  nothing,  or  set  at  nought. 

DARE,  in  Saxon  dearran,  dyrran, 
Franconian,  &c.  odurren,  tkorren, 
Greek  6«j>pfiVy  signifies  to  be  bold,  or 
have  the  confidence  to  do. 

CHALLENGE  is  probably  changed 
from  the  Greek  xatvm  to  call. 

We  brave  things;  we  dare  and 
challenge  penota;  we  defy  penoos  or 
their  actions.  The  sailor  bravei  the 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  very  often 
braves  death  itself  in  its  most  terrific 
form :  he  dares  the  enemy  whom  he 
meets  to  the  engagement :  he  dejies  all 
his  boastings  and  vain  threats. 

Brave  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad 
sense;  defy  and  dare  commonly  so. 
There  is  much  idle  contempt  and  a^ 
fected  indifference  in  bravinf ;  much 
insolent  resistance  to  authonty  in  tfo- 
fying ;  much  provocation  and  afiitmt 
in  daring,  A  bad  man  braves  the 
scorn  and  reproach  of  all  the  world  ; 
he  d^es  the  threats  of  his  superiors 
to  punish  him ;  he  dares  them  to  exert 
their  power  over  him. 

Brave  and  defy  are  dispositions  of 
mind  which  display  themselves  in  the 
conduct;  dare  and  challenge  ar» 
modes  of  action. 

Vi^  brave  a  storm  by  meecins  its 
violence,  and  bearing  it  down  with  su- 
perior force;  we  dS/^  the  malice  of 
our  enemies  by  pursuing  that  line  of 
(induct  whicn  is  most  calculated  to 
increase  its  bitterness. 

To  brave  conveys  the  idea  of  a  di« 
rect  and  personal  application  of  force 
to  force;  drying  is  carried  on  by  a 
more  indirect  and  circuitous  mode  of' 
procedure.  Men  britve  the  daneers 
which  threaten  them  with  evil ;  troy 
defy  the  angry  will  whidi  is  set  up  to 
do  thttn  harm. 

To  dare  and  chaUenge  are  both  di« 
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ITS 


j8Ct'8iid  personal;  but.  the  fonner 
ocxi^wts  either  of  actions^  words,  or 
looks ;  the  latter  of  words  only.  We 
dare  a  number  of  persons  indennitely ; 
we  challenge  an  individual^  and  very 
frequently  by  namci 

Varing  arises  from  our  contempt 
of  others ;  challenging  arises  from  a 
high  opinion  of  ourselves :  the  fonner 
is  mostly  accompanied  with  unbecom^ 
ing  expressions  of  disrespect  as  well  a^ 
a^ravation ;  the  latter  is  mostly  di* 
vested  of  all  angry  personality.  Me- 
tius  the  Tuscan  dared  Titus  Manlius 
Torquatas,  the  son  of  the  Roman  con- 
suly  to  engage  with  him  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  father's  commands.  Paris 
was  persuaded  to  challenge  Menelaus 
in  order  to  terminate  the  Grecian  war. 

We  dare  only  to  acts  of  violence ; 
we  challenge  to  any  kind  of  contest  in 
which  the  skill  or  the  power  of  the 
parties  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  folly  to 
dare  one  of  superior  strength  if  we  are 
not  prepared  to  meet  with  the  just  re- 
ward of  our  impertinence.  Whoever 
has  a  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause^  need  not  fear  to  challenge  his 
opponent  to  a  trial  of  their  respective 
merits. 


In  proper  ankm  the  amiable  and  the 
citlBakle  qealtttei :  Im  one  part  of  onr  character 
we  ihallnMnibleLthe  Sower  th«t  maflei  In  ipriag; 
hi  UMther  the  flnn|jr.rootodtfW,th«t  kravet  the 
winter  itofBi.  Blau. 

The  eoQl,  teeu-M  In  her  eziitenee,  MBiiei 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  d^/lef  its  point. 

Adbmoh. 

Troy  ntnk  In  lanei  T  saw,  (nor  eonld  prevent,) 
And  llhim  from  Ra  old  fonndationa  rent — 
Eeat  like  a  mottntafai  ad^  which  dar'd  the  wlodt, 
Aad  stood  the  atordy  itrokes  of  lah'riog  biada. 

PRTDBN. 

'  ThePlatoa  aad  Cieeroa  among  thaaneienta; 
the  Baeona^  Boylea  ,and  Locke*,  among  onr  own 
eonntrymen  ;  are  all  Instancea  of  what  I  have 
been  (aying,  namely,  that  the  greatest  penons  la 
m  agea  have  conformed  to  the  ertabUahed  reli- 
gion of  their  ooontiy  ;  not  to  mention  any  of  (he 
divinely  however  celabmted,  ilnee  oar  adrena- 
flea  ekuUenge  all  thoae  as  men  who  have  too 
madi  faiterevt  In  this  caae  to  be  impartial  evi- 

BCDOBU,, 


BRAVERY,     COURAGE^    VALOUR. 

BRAVERY  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  brave  (t?.  Brave), 

COURAGE,  in  French  courage, 
oomes  from  caur,  in  Latin  cor  the 
heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  courage, 

VALOUR,  in  French  valeur,  Latin 
3 


ifalourf  from  valeo  to  bestnu^  stg-» 
nifies  by  distinction  strength  of  mind^ 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood ;  courage  • 
lies. in  the  mind:  the  former  depend»^ 
on  the  reason  ;  the  latter  on  the  phy-:  . 
sical  temperament.    The  first  is  a  spe-, 
cies  of  instinct ;  the  second  is  a  virtue. 
A  man  is  brave  in  proportion  as  he  is. 
without  thought;  ne  has  courage  in.  . 
proportion  as  lie  reasons  or  reflects. 

Bravery  seems  to  be  something  in-, 
voluntary,  a  mechanical  movement 
that  does  not  depend  on  one's  self;  cow* 
rage  requires  conviction,  and  gathers, 
strength  by  delay  :  it  is  a  noble  and 
lofty  sentiment.  The  force  of  exam- 
ple, the  charms  of  music,  the  fiiry 
and  tumult  of  ba):tle,  the  desperation 
of  the  conflict,  will  make  cowards 
brave :  the  courageous  man  wrants  no  . 
other  incentives  than  what  his  own 
mind  suggests. 

Bravery  is  of  utility  only  in  the 
hour  of  attack  or  contest ;  courage  is 
of  service  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances:  bravery  is  of  av^l 
in,  overcoming  the  obstacle  of  tho. 
moment;  courage  seeks  to  avert, 
the  distant  evil  that  may  possibly 
arrive.  * 

Bravery  is  a  thinp  of  the  moment 
that  is  or  is  not  as  circumstances  may 
favour;  it  varies  with  the  time  and 
season:  courage  exists  at  all  times 
and  on  all  occasions.  The  brace  man 
who  fearlessly  rushes  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon  may  tremble  at  his  own  sha-  . 
dow  as  he  passes  through  a  church  yard^ 
or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  blood.  The 
courageous  mxD.  smiles  at  imaginary 
dangers,  and  prepares  to  meet  those 
that  are  real. 

It  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to  hava 
courage  without  bravery  as  to.  have 
bravery  without  courage,  Cicero  be- 
trayed his  want  of  bravery  when  ha 
sought  to  shelter  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  Cataline.:  he  displayed  his 
CQurace  when  he  laid  open  the  trea- 
sonable purposes  of  this  conspirator 
to  the  whole  senate,  and  charged  him 
to  his  face  with  the  crimes  of  which 
he  knew  him  to  be  guilty. 

Valour  is  a  higher  quality  than 
either  bravery  or  courage,  and  seems 
to  partake  of  the  grand  characteristics 
of  both.  It  combines  the  fire  of  bra- 
very with  the  determination  and  firm- 
ness of  courage.     Bravery  is  most 
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'  fitted  for  the  soldier  and  all  who  re- 
ceive ord^ ;  courage  is  most  Adapted 
for  the  geaeral  and  all  who  give  com- 
mands; valour  for  the  leader  and 
framer  of  enteiprises^  and  all  who 
carry  great  projectB  into  execution. 
Brtrcery  requires  to  be  guided ;  cou^ 
rage  is  eatmlly  fitted  to  command  or 
obey;  taiour  directs  and  executes. 
Bravery  has  most  relation  to  danger : 
ceurtfE:r  and  vaiour  include  in  them  a 
varticalar  reference  to  action.  The 
drate  man  exposes  himself.  The 
ctmrageom  man  advances  to  the 
scene  of^  action  which  is  before  him. 
The  valiant  roan  seeks  for  occasions 
to  act. 

Courage  mtLJ  be  exercised  in  ordS- 
narf  cases;  valour  tUsplays  itself 
most  effectually  in  the  achievement  of 
heroic  exploits.  '  A  consciousness  of. 
duty,  a  love  of  one's  country,  a  zeal 
for  the  cause  in  which  one  is- engaged, 
mi  orer^mling  sense  of  religion,  the 
dictates  of  a  pure  conscience,  always 
inspire  courage :  an  ardent  thint  ror 
^oiy,  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  ren« 
der  men  va/ian;^. 

The  ^aor  man,  when  1x6  is  wounded, 
is  proud  of  being  so,  and  boasts  of  his 
wounds ;  the  courageoui  man  collects 
the  strength  which  nis  wotmds  have 
left  him,  to  pursue  the  olgect  which 
he  hai^  in  view ;  the  valiant  man  thinks 
less  of'the  life  he  is  about  to  lose,  than' 
of  the  glory  which  has  escaped  him. 
The  6r<n7einan,in  the  hour  of  victory, 
exults  and  triumphs ;  he  discovers  his 
joy  in-  boisterous  war  shouts;  The 
courageous  man  forgets  his  success  in 
order-to  profit  by  its  advantages.  Ilie 
Valiant  man  is  stimulated  by  success' 
t6  seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravery 
sinks'  after  a  defeat ;  edurage  may  be 
damped  for  a  moment,  but  is  never 
destroye'd  r  it  is  ever  ready  to  seize 
Xhe  first  opportunity  which  offers  to 

X*n  the  lost  advantage:  valour, 
I  defeated  on  one  Occasion,  seeks 
another  in  which  more  glbry  is  to  be 
a«3ouired. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  who 
defended  tlie  Straits  of  Hiermopyle 
were  braive,  Socrates  drinking  the 
hemlock,  Regulus  rettnnine  to  Car- 
thage, Titus  tearing  himself  from  tha 
arms  of  the  weeping  Berenice^  AlfVed 
the  Great'  going  into  the  camp  of  the 
Bnnes;  wetecottiragtfow.      nereides 


BREACH. 

destroymg  monsters,  Perseus  delifwv 
ing  Andromeda,  Adhilles  running  t6 
the  ramparts  of  Troy,  and  Ae  knights 
of  more  modem  date  ^o  have  gon^ 
fai  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures, 
V  are  all  entitled  to  the  peculiar  appel-» 
lation  of  valiant. 


nrvflt 


HM  the  conbA  doaMI^L 


Oh!  WhwIneMitaMtaffftMrMplmMir, 
HliooaiiCfy,  aad hk gMl^  ttet  iMtttelin. 
That  mottBtt  hk  e^mvgt,  ^^\H  efm  to  ■«  !^ 
DnYvaMk 


Tf«e  vaiour,  flrieiAi,  «■  Tidue  AttjiM  i 
Meete  all  erantB  alike.  M  aubt. 

BREACH,  BREAK,  GAP,  CHASAf • 

BREACH  and  BREAK  are  both 
derived  from  the  sattie  verb  break  (v. 
To  hreak),  to' denote  what  arises  iroaf 
beihg  broken,  in  th)»>  figurative  sense 
of  the  verb  itself. 

GAP,  from  the  English  gape^  sig^ 
nifies  the  tiling '  diat  gapes  or  standi 
open. 

CHASM,  in  Greek  x^e-fjitt  from 
y»^»',  and  the'  Hebrew  gakah  to 
be  open,  sienlfiesthe' thing  that  hiui 
opened  itself. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  is  conmion 
to  these  terms>  but  they  differ  in  the> 
nature  of  the  opening.  A  breach  and 
a  gap  are  tho  consequence  of  a  violent 
removal,  which  destroys  the  con- 
nexion; a  break  and  a  chasm  mar 
arise  from  the  absence  of  that  which'' 
would  fonn  a  connexion.  A  breach  in 
a  wall  is  made  by  means  of  cannon  > 
gaps  in  fences  are  commonly  the  effect 
of  some  violent  effort  to  pass  throo^hC 
A  break  is  made  in  a  page  of  printmg 
by  leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  a  line  ; 
a  chasm  is  left  in  writing  when  any] 
words  in  the  sentence  are  omitted. 

A  bre€Lch  and  a  chasm  always  imply* 
a  larger  opening  than  a  break  or  gap» 
A  gap  may  be  made  in  a  knife;  a' 
breach  is  always  made  in  the  walls  of 
a  building  or  fortification .  The  clouds, 
sometimes  separate  so  as  to  leava 
small  breaks.  The  ground  id  sorne-^ 
times  so  convulsed  by  eaithquakes  as 
to  leave  frightfu]  chasms. 

Breach    and    chasij^     are     used 
morallv ;  break  and  gap  seldom  other- 
wise than  in  application  to  natural, 
objects. 
Trifihig  circumstances  too  often  oo-  . 
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rafSoCi  wide  hreachetm  fiimilies.  The 
death  of  relatives  often  prpdfices  a  sad 
vhMm  in  the  enjoyments  ofindividuals. 
A  ol^lj  ftrMcft  li  Blade :  Ae  room  tonceaTd 
Appear,  ud  an  tbe  p«liM  ii  refnrd.  DftTitnr. 
Owrtderiag,  pratably,  bow  mack  Roner  had 
baaa  dM(ai«d  by  tha  aibiCnvy  compllflra  aT  bk 
warid^  Fiffll,  bj  Mi  wttU  «M4|ad  Tacea  aad 
Yaciai  to  add  nothiof,  nor  fa  maab  aa  fill  ap  tba 
ireaki  ba  had  laft  l«  bta'poean.  WAiam 

,  Or  if  the  order  of  tba  world  below, 
Wlll  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow, 
CMveoM  that  mbiala  wban  iba  aaadeber  raw. 

DaYUBb 

The  whole  chagm  la  natave,  ttmn  a  plane  to 

a  aiaB,lB41kd ap  wttbdherta bladi  of  eVBataraw 


Wbaa  *fnvA  af  Mk  ioAM  baarta  daea  dla- 
Tba  aalneaC  teo^per  tarna  to  wUdnt  rage.  Ids. 
TO  BBEAK^   RACK^  BEND,  TEAR. 

BREAKy  in  Saxon  brecarip  Danish 
and  Low  Genjuaa  breken,  High  Ger- 
man hrechen,  Latin  frango,  Greek 
/9p»j>>3ai, 'fip«;tyw,  Chaldee f^craiJE  to  Se- 
parate. 

RACK  comes  from  the  same  source 
as  break;  it  b  properly  the  root  of 
this  wordy  and  an  onomatopeia,  con- 
▼eyiiig  a  sound  corresponclent  with, 
what  is  made  by  breaking :  rak  in 
Swedish,  and  racco  in  Icelandish,  sig- 
nifies a  bf^eaking  of  the  ice. 

REND  is  in  Saxon  hrendan,  hred-- 
dan,  low  German  ritan,  high  Ger- 
man reissen  to  split,  Greek  pmro'v^  He- 
brew rangnah  to  break  in  pieces. 

TEARy  in  Saxon  taerariy  low  Ger- 
man titenf  high  German  zerren,  is  an 
inteusive  verb  from  Ziehen  to  pull, 
Greek  rtvm  -ntp^  to  bruise,  Hebrew 
ior  to  split,  divide,  or  deave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  sub-, 
stance  is  the  common  characteristic. 
of  these  terms. 

Break  b  the  generic  term,  the  rest 
specific:  every  Uiing  racked^  rent^  or 
torn,  b  broken^  but  not  vice  vend. 
Break  has  however  a  specific  meaning, 
in  which  it  is  comparable  with  the 
others.  Breaking  requires  less  vio- 
lence than  either  of  the  others :  brittle 
tfaings  may  be  broken  with  the  slightest- 
toaca,  but  nothiii^  can  be  racked  with- 
out intentional  violence  of  an  extraor- 
dinary kind.  Glass  is  quickly  broken  ; 
a  table  is  racked.  Hard  substances 
4xAj  are  broken  or  rooked  ;  but  every 
tlnog  of  a  9oh  texture  and  composition 
•  may  be  rent  or  <oni.. 


Breaking  is  performed  by  means  of 
a  blow ;  racking  by  that  of  a  violent 
concussion ;  but  rentUng  and  tearing 
are  the  consequences  of  a  pull.  Any 
thing  of  wood  or  stone  is  broken  ;  any 
thing  of  a  complicated  structure,  wita 
hinges  and  joints,  is  racked :  doth  19 
rentf  paj^r  is  torn. 

Rend  is  sometimes  used  for  what  b 
done  by  design;  a  tear  is  ahvaya 
fiiulty.  Cloth  is  sometimes  rent  ra« 
ther  than  cut  when  it  is  wanted  to  ba 
divided ;  but  when  it  is  torn  it  b  iiH 
jured. 

Bat  oat  affection 
An  bond  and  prlrllege  af  natnie  ftreoJlt 


Long  has  thb  aaeret  abraffPd  la  i^j  bieait; 
l4Mir  bis  It  raeft'tf  bad  rent  my  tortuiM 


The  people  rend  the  ablea  with  load  applaaae. 
And  heavea  ean  bear  n^  ether  name  bat  >-onrai 

DaYDXib 
She  Pigb'd,  she  •obb'd,  and  fnrloaa  with  despair. 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  bab. 

I>aVDBM« 

Who  woabi  not  bleed  wKb  tra»«port  for  bit 

coaatry, 
Aar  every  tender  paastoa  from  his  heart. 

TaoMMK 

TO   BREAK) ^  BRUISE,    SQVEEZEj 
POUNDj  CRUS^,      . 

BREAK,  V.  To  break,  rack, 

BRUIS]^  in  French  bri$er,  SaiOft 
brysed,  not  improbably  fix>m  the  satna 
source  as  press. 

SQUEEZE,  in  Saxon  cwjftin^  low 
German  quietseuy  quoe^en^  Swedbk 
guasOf  Latin  quatio  to  shake,  or  pro-* 
duce  a  concussion. 

POUND,  in  Saxon  puniar,  is  not 
improbably  derived  by  a  cliange  of 
letters  from  the  Latin  tundo  to  bruise. 

CRUSH,  in  French  ecraser  is  most 
probably  only  a  variation  of  the  word- 
squeeze,  like  crath,  or  squash. 

Break  always  implies  the  separa* 
tion  of  the  component  parts  of  a  body ; 
bruise  denotes  simply  the  destroying 
the  continuity  of  the  parts.  Hard 
brittle  substances,  as  giuss,  are  bro~ 
ken ;  sofl  pulpy  substances,  lis  flesbr, 
or  fruits,  are  bruised. 
'  The  operation  of  bruising  is  per- 
formed either  by  a  violent  blow  or  by^ 
pressure ;  that  of  squeezing  by  com^ 
pressioo  onl^.  Metals,  particulaiiy 
lead  and  silver,  may  he  bruistd; 
fhiits  may  be  either  bruiud  or  vjutiM" 
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BREAK. 


BREAK!. 


td.  In  this  latter  sense  6rtiwe  applies 
to  tlie  harder  substances,  or  indicates 
a  violent  compression  ;  tqueeze  is  used 
for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle  com- 
nression.  The  kernels  of  nuts, are 
iruited;  oranges  or  apples  are  sguc&h 
ed.  To  j)ound  is  properly  to  bruUe 
in  a  mortar  so  as  to  produce  a  separa^ 
ti»n  of  parts;  to  c^ush  is  the.  most 
violent  and  destructive  of  all  opera- 
tions»  which  amounts  to  the  total  dis-. 
persion  of  all  the  parts  of  a  body. 

"What  is  broken  may  be  made  whole 
again;  what  is  bruised  or  squeezed 
may  be  restored  to  its  former  tone  and 
consistency ;  what  is  pounded  is  only 
^uced  to  smaller  parts  fur  conve- 
nience; but  what  is  crushed  is  de- 
stroyed. When  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
ria^  passes  over  any  body  that  yields 
to  Its  weight,  it  crushes  it  to  powder. 
Thus  in  the  figurative  sense  it  marks 
li  total  aiuiihilation.  If  a  conspiracy 
be  not  crushed  in  the  bud,  it  will  prove 
&tal  to  the  power  which  has  suffered 
it  to  grow. 

Dadi  my  devoted  liark !  ye  iv^fN  hrtmk  if, 
*Tb  for  ournifai  that  tbetenpnt  riMi!      Rows. 
TeC  taVriiifC  well  hli  little  spot  of  ^touuA, 
tome  KattVIo;  pot-herbs  bece  and  then  he 

,   .foond; 
tl^hich  cnltlvatMl  with  bis  dally  care. 
And,  hruit^d  with  Tervaio,  were  bis  dally  fave. 

DRYMtlU 

Be  llnwifmiB  flnt  av^onir  the  «waln  wai  found. 
To  reap  the  produce  of  hia  labonr'd  grouad. 
And    iqueeze  the  combs  with    (oldra  liquor 
crown'd.  Drydbn. 

And  where  the  rafters  on  the  colnmns  meet. 
We  push  them  headlonff  with  oar  arms  and  feet : 
Bown  goes  the  top  at  once;  Graeks  beneath 
Ave  plece>meal  torn,  or  pqmuled  into  death. 

Drtdkit. 
8«cb  were  tberafliBrlncf  of  onr  Iiord,  so freat 
and  so  grieTons  aa  none  of  as  are  in  any  degree 
able  to  undergo.     Tliat  weight  nader  which  be 
crouched,  would  cnuh  tts.  Tkixorsov. 

To  eruah  rebellion  every  way  Is  jnst.       Dabct. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK, 
SPLIT. 

BREAK,  V.  To  breaky  rack, 
BURST,  in  Saxon  beorstan,  bertten^ 
i^rsLen^  low  German  baisten,  hasten, 
high  German  bersten,  old  German 
bre^en,  Swedish  brysta,  is  but  a  va- 
nation  of  break. 

CRACK  is  in  Saxon  cearciany 
French  cracquer,  high  German  krac- 
hen,  low  German  kraken,  Danish 
krakke,  Greek  xfiMr,  all  which  are  in 


all  probability  but  variadons  ofbreahf 
&c. 

SPLIT,  in  Dutch  splU,  Danish 
splitUn,  low  German  splieten,  Idgh 
German  spaiteuy  old  German  spUUn, 
Swedish  spUtay  which  are  all  connect- 
ed with  tne  German  platxen  to  burst, 
from  the  Greek  d^etxtMvo/Mnc  to  tear  or 
split,  and  the  Hebrew  pelah  to  sepa-^ 
rate,  paled  or  palety  to  cut  in  pieces. 

Break  denotes  a  jfbrcible  separation 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  body. 
Burst  and  crack  are  onomatope'ias  or 
imitations  of  the  sound  which  are 
made  in  bursting  and  cracking.  Split'* 
ting  is  a  species  of  cracking  that  takes 
in  some  bodies  in  a  similar  manner 
without  being  accompanied  with  the 
noise. 

Breaking  is  generally  the^  conse- 
quence of  some  external  violence. 
£very  thing  tliat  is  exposed  to  violence 
may  without  distinction  be  broken. 
Bursting  arises  mostly  from  an  ex- 
treme tension.  Hollow  -^bodies,  when 
over  filled,  burst.  Cracking  is  caused 
by  the  application  of  excessive  heat, 
or  the  defective  texture  of  the  sub- 
stance. Glass  cracks;  the  earth 
cracks ;  leather  cracks.  •  Splitting 
may  arise  from  a  combination  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  causes.  Wood  in 
particular  is  liable  tx>  split,  A  tiling 
may  be  broken  in  any  shape,  form, 
and  degree.  Bursting  leaves  a  wide 
gap;  cracking  and  splitting  leave  a 
long  aperture ;  tlie  latter  oi  which  is 
commonly  wider  than  that  of  the 
former. 

AmbWoua  thence  the  nairiy  rit er  hremka,  ' 

And  gathering  many  a  flood,  antf  copiooa  fed 
With  all  the  mellowed  CreasaraBaf  Che  tky. 
Winds  in  progressive  migetty  along.    Thomson. 
Ofr.traitors  r  Off!  or  my  distracted  soul 
Will  ^r*t  Indignant  from  this  Jail  of  nuhne. 

Thoksow. 
And  let  the  weighty  roller  ran  the  v«vnd. 
To  smooth  the  surCsfln  of  th*  unequal  ground; 
Lest  cmck'd  with  summer  heats   ihe  lioeijue 

flies 
Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  arise. 
Brtukk. 
Ist  meeC  that  he 
Should  leate  the  helm,  and  tSte  a  teaatnl  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea  I 
While  in  his  mean,  Ihe  ship  ipttu  on  the  rock^ 
Which  industry  and  courage  m%ht  hare  aaved. 

SHASaFKAR^ 

BKEAK,  V.  Breach* 

BRBAKER^  t/.  Witve. 
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TO  BRSSD,  BNOEND2R. 

BREED,  Id  Saxon  bredan,  Teutonic 
hreetarif  is  probably  connected  with 
hraten  to  roast,  being  an  operation 
priocipally  performed  by  fire  or  heat. 

ENGENDER,  compounded  of  en 
and  gender  J  from  eenitus  participle  of 

Signo,  signifies  to  lay  or  communicate 
le  seeds  for  production. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  employ- 
ed for  the  act  of  procreation. 

To  breed  is  to  bring  into  existence 
by  a  slow  operation :  to  engender  is 
to  be  the  author  or  prime  cause  of 
existence.  So  in  the  metaphorical 
sense,  frequent  quarrels  are  apt  to 
breed  hatred  and  animosity.  The 
leveliiitt  and  inconsistent  conduct  of 
the  higher  classes  in  the  present  agiQ 
serves  to  engender  a  spirit  of  insu- 
bordination and  assumption  in  the 
inferior  order. 

Whatever  breeds  acts  gradually^ 
whatever  engenders  produces  imme- 
diately as  cause  and  eiSect.  Unclean- 
liness  breeds  diseases  of  the  body; 
want  of  occupation  breeds  those  of  the 
mind.  Playmg  at  chance  gpunes  en^ 
genders  a  love  of  money. 

TbegdoBg  deitro  of  fkune  hrtedb  sefofil  vM* 
ow  kaMa  in  the  mind.  Aimnow. 

Bvc^  drean  tofnU  of  tbow  Uj(k  eoBCrtCi  m- 
femdering  prides,  wMeb,  we  era  told,  the  Derll 
endeaTonred  to  iostll  Ukto  her.  Aniiaoif« 

liREED^  V.  Race. 

BREEDING,  V.   EduCOtlOn. 

BRIEF,  V.  Shori. 
BRIGHT,  V.  Clear. 

*  BREEZE,   GALE,   BLAST,    GUST, 
STORM,   TEMPEST,   HUR- 
RICANE. 

All  these  words  express  the  action 
of  the  wind,  in  different  degrees  and 
under  different  circumstances. 

BREEZE,  in  Italian  bretza,  is  in 
all  probability  an  onomatopeia  for  that 
kind  of  wind  peculiar  to  southern  cli-^ 
mates. 

OALE  is  jprobably  connected  with 
call  and  ^e/7,  denoting  a  sonorous 
wind. 

BLAST,  in  German  gebkuet^  par- 
ticiple of  bUuen,  signmes  properly 
the  act  of  blowing,  but  by  distinction 

•  ▼McTBTtori  -  Wind,  bneM,  hlaaC,  { 


it  is  employed  ior  any  Strong  eflbrt  of 
blowing. 

GUST  is  immediately  of  Icelandish 
tni^n,  and  expresses  the  plienomenft 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  North- 
ern climates;  but  in  all  probability 
it  is  a  variation  of  gush,  signifying  A 
violent  strenn  of  wind. 

STORM,  in  German  sturm,  from 
stdren  to  put  in  commotion,  lika 
gust,  describes  the  phenomenon  of 
Northern  climates. 

TEMPEST,  in  Latin  tempe9ta$^ 
or  tempus  a  time  or  season,  described 
that  season  or  sort  of  weather  which 
is  most  remarkable,  but  at  the  sam6 
time  most  frequent,  in  Southern  dir 
mates. 

HURRICANE  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Sjpaniards  into  European  len^ 
guages  from  the  Caribee  Islands ; 
where  it  describes  that  species  of  tern" 
pestuous  wind,  most  frc»quent  in  tro*> 
pical  climated. 

A  breeze  is  gentle ;  a  gale  is  bniki 
but  steady ;  we  have  breezes  in  a  calm 
summer's  day :  the  mariner  has  ia- 
vouroble  gales  which  keep  the  sails  on 
the  stretch;  a  blast  is  impetuous; 
the  exhalations  of  a  trumpet,  the 
broath  of  bellows,  the  sweep  of  a 
violent  wind,  are  blasts ;  a  gy^  is  sud- 
den and  vehenlent ;  gusts  of  wind  ara 
sometimes  so  violent  as  to  sweep  every 
thing  before  them  while  they  last. 

Storm,  tempest,  and  hurricane,  in- 
clude other  parriculars  besides  wind. 

A  storm  throws  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere into  commotion ;  it  is  a  war  of 
the  elements,  in  which  wind,  rain, 
hail,  and  the  like,  conspire  to  disturb 
the  heavens  ;  tempest  is  a  species  of 
storm  which  has  also  thunder  and 
lightning  to  add  to  the  confusion. 
Hurricane  is  a  species  of  storm 
which  exceeds  all  the  Test  in  violence 
and  duration. 

Crust,  storm,  and  tempest,  which 
are  applied  figurative!/,  preserve  their 
(fistinction  in  this  sense.  The  pas- 
sions aro  exposed  to  gusts  and  storms; 
to  sodden  bursts,  or  violent  and  con- 
tinued agitations ;  the  soul  is  exposed 
to  tempests  when  agitated  with  violent 
and  contending  emotions. 

OradaalflBbtte»»«eM 
IbIo  a  pefaet  nUL  T>H>aMW. 

ili^  gmU,  ttorm,  iiosKfmkt  Inntauie.* 
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Wmilm^y  gale 
BlovijM  to  Pidwbero  Awn  old  VcMMt 

As  wliea  fooo  Korthen  Uoftr  ftom  th*  A)pi 


Worn  btoflm  roolt  wMi  ttranlfnc  gurtt  to  md 
^Aa  ased  itai4y  ook,  Om  mtilnff  MNiBd 
Grmra  load.  DciniAK. 

Tbioogb  <(orm«    and   t«fi^MfCt  to  tbo  sailor 

drifei, 
iVldbt  every  elenent  In  combat  atrlTes; 
Load  roars  the  thaoder,  force  the  llg1italjD«  flies, 
Wlads  wildly  rage,  and  billows  tear  the  sMes. 

SUBLIY* 

So  wberaovr  wMe  Nmisldian  wastes  extend. 


WbeelstluMck  the  air  la  dKUag  eddies  pliv. 
Tear  vp  tke  sands  and  sweep  whole  plains  awaj. 


Stay  these  sadden  guH»  of  passloa. 
That  harry  you  away*  Rows* 

I  ban,  r  bom!  ThesCorm  that's  tn  my  mind 
Kindki  aiy  heart,  like  ires  provoked  by  wind. 

liAVBaDOWlb 

All  dMihs,  all  toitaiee,  la  one  pang  oomUn'd, 
Are  gentle,  to  the  UmpeU  of  my  nsiod. 

Tboksoh. 

BRIOHTNES8,    LUSTRE,     SPLEN- 
DOR^ BRILLIANCY. 

BRIGHTNESS,  from  the  English 
hrighty  Saxon  hreorht,  probably  comes, 
like  the  German  pracht  splendour, 
from  the  Hebrew  herak  to  shine  or 
glitter. 

LUSTRE,  in  French  lustre,  Latin 
luttrum  a  purgation,  or  cleansing, 
that  is,  to  make  clean  or  pure. 

SPLENDOR,  in  French  «;>&»- 
dear,  Latin  splendor,  from  splendeo 
to  slune^  comes  ather  from  the  Greek 
tf^Xq^of  embers,  or  rtnyBv^  a  spaik. 

BRILLIANCY  from  brilliatU,  and 
hriller  to  shine,  comes  from  the  Ger* 
roan  brilk  spectacles,  and  the  middle 
Latin  beryllMS  a  crystal. 

Brightness  istm  generic,  the  rest 
are  specific  terms:  diere  cannot  be 
lustre,  splendor,  and  brilliancy  with- 
out brigktneu',  but  there  may  be 
brUOUness  where  these  do  not  exist. 

These  terms  rise  in  sense;  lustre 
rises  on  brightness,  splendor  on  lus- 
tre, and  brilliancy  on  splendor. 

Brightneu  and  lustre  are  applied 
properly  to  natural  lights;  splendor 
and  brilliancy  have  b^n  more  com- 
monly applied  to  that  which  is  artificial ; 
there  is  always  more  or  less  bright-' 
ness  in  the  sun  or  moon ;  there  is  an 
occasional  lustre  in  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  when  they  shine  in  their  un- 


clouded brightness;  there  is  splen^' 
dor  in  the  eruptions  of  flame  from  a 
volcano  or  an  immense  conflagration ; 
there  is  brilliancy,  in  a  collection  of 
diamonds ;  there  may  be  both  splen- 
dor and  brilliancy  in  an  illumination  : 
the  splendor  arises  from  the  mass 
and  nchness  of  light ;  the  brilliancy 
from  the  variety  and  brightness  of  the 
lights  and  colours. 

Brightness  may  be  obscured,  lustre 
may  be  tarnished,  splendor  and  bril- 
liancy  diminished. 

The  analogy  is  closely  preserved  in 
the  figurative  application.  Bright- 
ness attaches  to  the  moral  character  of 
men  in  ordinary  cases,  luAre  attaches 
to  extraordinary  instances  of  virtu© 
and  greatness,  splendor  and  bril-* 
liancy  attaches  to  the  achievements  of 
men. 

Our  Saviour  is  strikingly  represented 
to  us  as  the  brightness  oX  his  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person.  The  humanity  of  the  English 
in  the  hour  of  conquest  adds  a  lustre 
to  their  victories  which  are  either 
splendid  or  brilliant,  according  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances which  render  ihem  remark- 
able. 

Eartlily  boMue  ore  both  iliort*U«e4  la  tbe(r 
eontlnoaace,  and  while  they  iHt,  tanUied  with 
■poti  and  lUlns.  On  tome  quarter  or  other  their 
brigktnei*  it  oheewed.  Bot  Che  hooooe  which 
prooeedafieoaYiod  aadvirtoo  k  Wkwimwk  isd 
pore.      It  la  a  UMn  mhkh  la  derited  ftoea 


Thoowm*!  dktiea  la  in  tl 
florid  and  hunriaat,  onch  u  nnay  bemttto  be  to 
UafaBoceaandthoofhta  «  both  tbelr  taiire  awl 
thelrabade,**  aneh  aa  InfMt  them  with  iplendor 
thiovgh  which  they  am  not  oMOy  diKsemiblo. 
Jomaov. 

then  tt  an  appearaaeo  of  Vrimmu9  te  the 
pleaMiw  of  high  life  which  iwtamlly  daaalet  tfao 


BRiLLiANCYi  V.  Roduxnce. 

TO  BRUiG,   FETCH,  CARRY. 

BRING,  in  Saxon  bringan,  Teu- 
tonic, &c.  bringen,  old  German  brig- 
gan,  pringan,  bibringen,  is  most  pro- 
bably contracted  from  beringin,  wnich 
from  the  simple  ringen  or  regen  to 
move,  signifies  to  put  in  motion^  or 
remove. 

FETCH,  in  SBxon  feccian,  is  not 
improbably  connected  with  tbi6  word 
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$earth,m  Frendi  eherchery  €renuan 
tuckeny  Greek  (11  u>,  Hebrew  zang' 
nack  to  send  for  or  go  after. 

CARRY,  V.  Th  hear,  caty. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  take  with 
one*s  self  mm  the  place  where  one  is; 
to  fetch  18  to  00  first  to  a  place  andthen 
bring  \t\  to^cA  therefore  is  a  species 
of  bringing;  whatever  is  near  at 
hand  is  onmght ;  whatever  is  at  a  dis- 
tance mast  he  fetched.  The  porter  at 
an  inn  bringt  a  parcel,  the  servant 
fetche$VL 

Bring  always  respects  motion  to- 
wards tne  place  in  wnich  the  speaker 
resides  ;y2^c^  a  motion  both  to  and 
lirom ;  carry,  always  a  modon  directly 
from  the  place  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  place.  A  servant  brings  the  parcel 
home  which  his  master  nas  sent  him 
to  fetch ;  he  carrie$  a  parcel  from 
home.  A  carrier  carries  parcels  to 
and  from  a  place,  but  he  does  not 
Miv^jparoels  to  and  from  any  place. 

Bnn^  is  an  action  ^  performed  at 
the  opdon  of,  the  agent  ;^cA  and 
carry  are  mostly  done  at  thex?onuinand 
of  anodier.  Hence  the  old  pro- 
verb, -**  He  who  wilJj^cA  wUl  earry^ 
to  mark  the  character  of  the  gossip 
and  tale-bearer,  who  reports  what  he 
hears  fiom  two  persons  in  order  to 
please  both  parties. 

Wksit  apiwared  to  me  wonderful  was  that 
aoM  «r  tho  wi«s  came  iMane  wftboot  hringing 
If  iMiig.  Adduom. 

1  laTosald  befoie  that  IboM  anU  wbich  I  did 
••  pwtleolariy  eonddcr,  fettkied  their  com  oat 
ofacvrct.  Asaaon. 

How  freat  h  the  JmidiMp  of  »  poor  ant,  wbea 
Ae  tmrUa  agndn  of  com  to  the  leooad  atoiy, 
clWbiaK  ap  a  wall  with  her  head  downwardr. 

AsMsoig 

BRINK,  V.  Border. 

BRISK,  V.  Active. 

BRITTLE,  V.  Fragile. 

BROAB,  V.  Large. 

BROIL,  V.  Quarrel. 

TO    BRUISE,    V.   To    Ireak, 
hndse. 

BRUTAL,  V.  Cruel. 

BRUTS,  V.  Animal.  * 


BUD,  V.  Sprout. 
BUFFOON,  V.  Foolf  idiot. 

TO  BUILD,    ERECT,   CONSTRUCT. 

BUILD,  in  Saxon  byllian,  French 
batir,  German  banen,  Gothic  boa, 
hua,  bygga,  to  erect  houses,  from  tha 
Hebrew  hfi^kh  a  habitation. 

ERECT,  in  French  m^^r,  Latin 
erectus,  participle  of  ertgo,  com- 
pounded of  e  and  rego^  from  the 
Ureek  ofiy»  to  stretch  or  extend. 

CONSTRUCT,  in  IaUti  canstructus, 
participle  of  construo,  compounded, 
of  can  together,  and  ttruo  to  put,  in 
Greek  re«»w/*i,  r«pi«  to  strow,  in  He-- 
brew  ohrah  to  dispose  or  put  in  order, 
signifies  to  form  togetner  into  a 
mass. 

The  word  build  by  distinction  ex- 
presses the  purpose  of  the  action; 
erect  indicates  the  mode  of  the  action ; 
construct  indicates  contrivance  in  th» 
action. 

What  is  buiit  is  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving,  retauung,or 
connning. 

What  is  erected  is  placed  in  an 
elevated  situation ;  what  is  constructed 
is  put  together  with  ingenuity. 

All  that  is  built  may  be  said  to  be 
erected  or  constructed;  but  all  that 
is  erected  or  constructed  is  not  said  to 
be  built  ;  likewise  what  is  erected  is 
mostly  constructed,  though  not  vice 
'oersd.  We  build  from  necessity ;  we 
-erect  for  ornament ;  we  construct  for 
utility  and  convenience.  Houses  are 
built,  monuments  erected,  machines 
are  constructed, 

MoBteaqaieu  wittily  olteenm,  that  hy  huild- 
ing  profened  madhonsea,  men  tacitly  indnaate 
that  all  who  are  out  of  their  ■emei  are  to  bo 
ftHiBd  only  lo  thoae  plaioei.  Wa»ioi«. 

It  is  as  rational  to  live  In  carea  till  oar  ojva 
hand*  hafe  erecfed  a  palaee,  as  to  reject  all 
knowledge  of  architectnre  which  our  underrtand* 
iflCB  will  not  Mipply.  JomnoM. 

Fron  the  laft  or  canoe,  which  fitat  lenred  to 
carry  a  aavage  over  the  riter,  to  thecojcrtmctlotf 
of  a  tanel  capable  of  conreytaf  a  nunevooa 
caew  with  aaMy  to  a  dbtant  coaat,  the  progtCM 
in  Inprovement  ii  inunenae.  RoananoN. 

TO  BUILD,  V.  To  found. 
BULK,  v.  Size. 

BULKY,   MASSIVE. 

BULKY  denotes  having  bulk,  which 
n2 
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BURIAL. 


is  connected  with  out  words,  belly, 
body,  bilge^  bulge,  &c.  and  the  Gei^ 
man-Wf.  ,^  ^ 

MASSIVE,  in  French  mm\f  from 
nuMf  signifies  having  a  mas$  or  being 
Hke  a  mm*,  which  through  the  Ger- 
man masse,  Latin  mas^,  Greek  t^^ 
dough,  comes  from  f*«ffer»  to  kneM, 
signifying  made  into  a  solid  sub- 
stance. 

Whntener  is  bulky  has  a  prominence 
of  figure ;  what  is  masiive  has  com- 
pactness of  matter.  The  bulky  there- 
fore, though  lar8;er  in  size,  is  not  so 
weighty  as  the  massive. 

Hollow  bodies  ceramonly  have  a 
hulk;  none  but  solid  bodies  can  be 
massi-oe, 

A  vessd  is  bulky  in  its  form ;  lead, 
silver,  and  gold,  wioMivc.   . 

In,  MUton**  time  It  wm  mpected  that  the 
wbole  eraatioD  laBn»»l»«».  *»*  "^^^  *'«"  °<»^ 
nimalt  had  the  height  or  bulk  of  thrlr  preJe- 
eaaon.  J«hiwoii. 

His  ifond'rotts  fhleM, 
Btterei]  tempei;  wMigr,  Iw  •^  ro*»^« 


BURDEN,  v.  Encumbrance* 
BURDEN,  V.  Freight. 
.  BURDEN,  V.  Weight. 
BURDENSOME,  v.  Heuvy. 

BURDENSOME,  V.    Weightjf. 

BURIAL,  INTERMENT,  SEPUL- 
TURE. 

BUfiiAL  fi»m  huryy  in  Saxoa 
Uriany  birigany  Gennan  brgeny  sig- 
nifies in  the  original  sense  to  conceal. 

INTERMENT  from  tnier,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  terruy  sigoifies  tha 
potting  into  the  ground. 

SEPULTURE,  in  French  fcpi*^ 
ture,  Latin  sepukuroy  from  sepukut 
participle  of  sepeUo  to  bury,  comes 
from  sepes  a  hedge,  signifyipg  ^^^' 
closure,  and  probably  likewise  from 
the  Hebrew  sabat  to  put  to  rest,  or 
ia  a  state  of  privacy.  . 

Under  burial  is  comprehended  sim- 
ply the  purpose  of  tl^e  action  ;  under 
tntermejU  aad  sepuhure  the  manner 
as  well  as  the  motive  of  the  action. 
We  bury  in  order  to  conceal ;  isUer- 
ment  and  sepulture  are  accompanied 
with  religious  ceremonies. 


BUSINB8& 

^Bury  is  confided  to  noolneota* 
place;  we  bury  whatever  we  deposit 
in  the  earth,  and  wherever  we  pWaae, 
but  intermut  apd  sepuUur^  K^pect 
QtUy  the  bodies  of  the  deceas«d  Wtien 
deposited  in  a  sacced  pl^^ 

J^rial  requires  that  the  olgect  bo 
concealed  uBder  nound;  inUrmets^ 
may  be  used  for  depositor  in  vaults. 

Self-murderera  are  MhW  in  iho 
highways;  QhristiaDS  in  geneial  M 
buried  in  the  church-yaid;  hul  ia 
England  the  kings  have  of  late  beta 
ittierred  in  Westminister. 

Burial  is  a  term  in  familiar  use ; 
wterment  serves  frequently  as  a  mow 
elegant  expression;  s^ulture  is  an 
abstract  term  confined  to  pwtioiftlar 
cases,  as  in  speaking  f^  theri^  aiad 
privileges  of  sepuUure. 

Interment  and  s^ulture  never  de- 
part firom  their  religiotts  import;  bury 
tt  used  figaratiTely  for  other  dyjecta 
and  purposes.  A  man  is  said  to  burp 
himself  alive,  who  shuts  himself  out 
fromtheworld;  he  is  said  to  6iiry  the 
tolent  of  whidi  he  makes  no  os^,  or 
to  bury  in  oblivion  what  he'  does  no% 
wish  to  call  to  mind. 

Ut  BV  l»te  «ine  the  rishto  «f  h$rUtltaam$ 
And  clTe  me  entnuice  in  the  renlau  bnlow. 

PdFR 

Bnt  good  iBneu  ord«ed'on  tfte  thore 
A  «tat«ljtomb,  wlio«  t<*p  a  trumpet  bore ! 
That  wu  hb  tryeni  inUrr^d,  and  dettlileM  Ibat 
SCiU  to  the  lofty  cape  cooiigns  hit  nana 

Dn 


Ah!  teavemenotforOfeeland^toten^ 
The  common  rites  of  tepuUure  beitov; 
To  Kootbe  a  fktber't  and  a  mothen  woe  ; 
Ijet  their  laffefftfti  procnre  an  vtrn  at  least, 
AndHeetoPiadMilnhiBoonntfyresC.       Pon. 

BURLESQUE^  V.    IVtt. 

BURNING>  V.   Hoi. 

BUBST^  V.  Break. 

BVSVSmM,  OCCUFATIOll^ 

EMPLOYMENT,   ENGAGEMENT, 
AVOCATION. 

BUSINESS  sigpufiefl.  whal  makes 
busy  (9.  Activey  busy). 

OCCUPATION  .  fram  oceupyy  in 
French  occuper,  Latin  occm/h^  tsbet 
is,  ob  and  capioy  signifies  that  which 
serves  or  takes  possesaien.  of  a  penoa 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  thingS' 
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BMPLaYMENT  fi^m  employ y  in 
French  emphn,  Latin  implicOf  Greek 
%i*vM«w,  signifies  that  which  engages^ 
fixes  a  person. 

£NGAG£MPNT,  «.  To  attract. 

AVOCATION,  in  Latin  (toocatio, 
from  a  and  ohms  sig^fies  the  things 
that  calls  off  from  another  thing. 

Bminesi  occnpies  all  a  person's 
thougjbt^  as  well  as  his  time  and  pow- 
ers; occupation  taid' employment  i»s 
ctifi^  onty  Ins  time  and  strength;  the 
mt  is  mostly  reeular,  it  is  the  object 
of  our  choice;  tne  second  is  casual, 
it  -depends  on  the  will  of  another. 
Engagement  is  a  partial  emptoyment^ 
amxetion  a  particular  engagement: 
an  engagement  prevents  us  from  doing 
any  wing  else ;  an  avocxUion  calls  off 
or  prevents  us  from  doing  what  we 
wisn. 

Bvery  tradesman  has  a  btuinesi,  on 
the  dihgent  prosecution  of  which  d^ 
pends  his  success  in  life ;  every  me- 
chanic has  his  daily  occupationy  by 
whidi  he  maintains  bis  fiimily. 

Every  labourer  has  an  employment 
which  is  fixed  for  him. 

Bunneu  and  occupation  alwa^fs 
suppose  a  serious  object.  Butiness  is 
something  more  urgent  and  important 
than  occtipa/ion.  A  man  of  independ- 
ent fortune  has  no  occasion  to  pursue 
hmineUf  but  as  a  rational  agent  he 
will  not  be  contented  to  be  wimout  an 
occwation. 

&nploymenty  engagementy  •  and 
avoeationy  leave  the  object  undefined. 

An  employment  may  be  a  mere 
diversion  of  the  thoughts,  and  a  wast- 
ing of  the  hours  in  some  idle  pursuit. 
A  child  may  have  its  emptoymenty 
which  may  be  its  frfay  in  distinction 
fitim  its  buMineu.  An  engagement 
lany  have  no  hjriier  object  Sian  that 
of  p&eafture.  Tine  idlest  people  have 
oAm  tbe-most  engagementi.  The  gra- 
tification of  cutiosity,  and  the  love  of 
nocial  pleasure,  supply  them  with  an 
abundance  of  engagements,  Avoai^ 
tions  have  seldom  a  direct  trifiins  ob- 
jedy  although  it  may  sometimes  be  of 
a  subordinate  nature,  and  generally 
iiinelevant.  Numerous  avocation$  wre 
B«it  destfaUe  ;  every  nun  should  have 
a  regular  pursuit,  Uie  bminett  of  his 
life,  to  which  the  principal  part  of 
hit  timo  ftkoM  be  devoted.  Avoca- 
timu  tbeMfoi^  of  a  serious  nature  are 
3 


apt  to  divide  the  tihie  and  attention 
to  a  hurtfiil  degree. 

A  person  who  is  busy  has  much  to 
attend  to,  and  attends  to  it  dosely;  Sl 
person  who  is  occupied  has  a  full 
share  of  business  without  any  pressure : 
he  is  opposed  to  one  who  is  idle. 
A  person  who  is  employed  has  -the 
pr^ent  mometat  filled  up;  he  is  not 
m  a  state  of  inaction :  the  person  who 
is  engaged  is  not  at  liberty  to  be  other- 
wise employed ;  his  time  is  not  his  owa; 
he  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 

Ttie  mftteriftlB  are  no  «oonct  wrodglrt  Into 
|»aper,  but  tb^y  at«  dMribated  among  the  pntse*, 
vherp  they  afirafn  set  tomimiTable  artl«t8  at  York, 
and  ftarfilab  kw/lnen  to  anotber  mystery. 

AOMIOK. 

'  Row  little  must  the  ordtnat?  octupdHom  of 
men  aeem  to  one  who  ii  eosnged  in  so  noble  a 
pwqift  n  the  aadmUBttan  of  hlnwrir  to  tbe  Deity, 


I  would  recoramend  to  etery  one  of  my  raa- 
dm  tbe  keeping  a  jonraal  of  their  lives  for  oM 
Ipfffc,  and  Kttfaig  down  paoetaally  their  whoto 
fectas  of  aiiiytojwemg  dSfffng  that  opMe  of 
tima^  AAUaoii. 


Mr.  BarottI  being  a  single  man,  ai 
clear  from  all  enfagemcNltt  takes  the  advantage  ' 
(^  bis  independence.  Johhsov. 

Sorrow  ongbt  not  to  be  suffered  to  Increase  bv 
Indulgence,  but  must  give  way  after  a  Aatet 
time  to  soolal  dettes  and  tbecoiAraosmwoaMoiu 
of  life.  Jonaoik 

BUSINESS,  TRAD&,  JPROF^SSION^ 
AET. 

BU^NESSy  V.  Business,  occupth 
Hon, 

TRADE  signifies  th^t  whieh  em^ 
ploys  the  time  by  Way  of  trade. 

PROFESSION  signified  that  wlndi 
one  profissses  to  do. 

AkT  signifies  that  whibh  is  fol^ 
krw^  in  the  way  o^  the  arts. 

These  words  are  synonymous  in  th^ 
sense  of  a  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
ttvrittiood.  Bnsiness  is  general,  trade 
and  profusion  are  pf^ticular.  All 
trade  is  business,  but  all  business  is 
inot  trade. 

Buying  and  selling  of  merdianiliite 
is  inseparable  from  trade;  but  die 
etercise  of  one*s  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, for  purposes  of  gain,  conh 
stitutes  a  business;  when  learning 
or  particular  skill  is  required,  it  is 
a  profession;  and  when  there  is  a 
•peculiar  exercise  of  art,  it  is  an  art. 
Every  shop-keeper  and  retail  dealer 
carries  on  a  trade;  brokers^  maqu* 
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facturers,  bankers^  and  others,  carry 
on  business;  clergymen,  medical,  or 
military  men,  foTiow  a  profession; 
musicians  and  painters  follow  an  art. 

Tbocfl  who  are  detemincd  by  dioice  to  any 
paitlailar  kind  of  buHneu  are  indeed  more 
iMppj  thaa  thoae  who  an  dctcrmiiMd  by  neeea- 
•Jtj.  JbiBno*. 

Soooe  pcraona,  IndMd,  bj  tbe  prtfflcge  or  thoir 
birth  aad  qoal^jr,  are  abofea  ooamoB  trade  aad 
jyrq/aiHMi,  b«t  thej  are  not  hereby  eMmpted 
from  all  ftiofneM,  aad  allowed  to  lite  BaprofiC- 
ilbl^toolhen.  Tixxoraoa. 

No  oae  of  the  MB*  of  Adam  oofht  Co  think 
MpMelf  exempt  from  laboar  or  toduatiy ;  thoae 
to  whom  birtb  or  fortune  may  teem  to  make  vnch 
an  appHcatloD  nnneeenary,  ought  to  fled  oot 
.aeme  calUog  or  yrq/faefom  that  they  may  not 
lie  aa  a  barthea  npoa  the  speciei.         Aamaon. 

The  palntOT  aadentands  hie  «r(. 


BUSINESS,   OFFICE,    DUTY. 

BUSINESS,  v.  Btmneuy  occupa- 
tion. 

OFFICE,  in  French  office,  Latin 
officium,  from  o^io,  or  ob  mdfacio, 
signifies  to  do  for,  or  on  account  of 
any. 

DUTY  signifies  what  is  due  or 
owing  one,  from  the  Latin  dehitum, 
participle  of  debeo  to  owe. 

Bustneu  is  what  one  prescribes  to 
4>ne's  self;  office  is  prescribed  by 
another;  duty  is  prescribed  or  en- 
joined by  a  fixed  rule  of  propriety. 
Mercantile  concerns  are  the  bimneu 
which  a  man  takes  upon  himself; 
the  management  of  parish  concerns  is 
Bn  office  imposed  upon  him  often, 
much  against  his  inclination;  the 
msdntenance  of  his  fimuly  is  a  duhf 
which  his  conscience  enjoiits  upon  him 
to  perform.  .    r 

Musinest  and  duty  vre  public  or 
private;. fl^ce  is  mosUy  oCb public  na- 
ture. A  minister  of  state,  bv  virtue  of 
ikis  office,  has  always  public  busine$g  to 
perform;  but  men  in  general  have  onljr 
private  business  to  transact.  A  mi- 
nister of  religion  has  public  duties  to 
perform  in  ms  ministerial  capacity; 
every  other  man  has  personal  or  tela- 
.tive  duties,  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
discharge  according  to  his  station. 

1$,  It  certain,  from  Bvetonius,  that  the  Romaas 
thoa|;ht  the  edacattou  oT  their  ebfldrea  a  ^lai 
.fie»«  properly  beloagiqfc  to  the  pareats  th«r^ 
seltei.  BoB^Eu* 

Bnt  now  the  feathet'd  youth  their  former  boandt 
Ardeot  dhdaia,  aad,  welghlBg  oil  th«lr  wiapt, 


Demaad  the  free  pniiilBa  efOeAy. 

Tills  one  fdad  ifffice  more,  and  then  di^olt ee 

Parental  love  at  once,  now  heedless  grown. 

TaoHsoiir, 

Discretion  fi  the  perft«tlon  of  reason,  and  a 
fiuide  to  va  ia  all  the  4iUU$  of  life.       AaHaaa. 

BUSINESS,  V.  Jffair. 

BUSTLE,  TUMULT,   UPROAR. 

*  BUSTLE  is  probably  a  frequenta- 
tive of  busu. 

TUMULT,  in  French  iwmuUe,  Latin 
tumuUuSy  or  nmkus  tumor,  much 
swelling  or  perturbation. 

UPROAtt,  compounded  of  up  and 
roavy  marics  the  act  of  setting  op  a 
roar  or  clamour,  or  the  state  or  its 
being  so  set  up. 

'matle  has  most  of  hurry  tft  it; 
tumuli  most  of  disorder  and  confusion ; 
uproar  most  of  noise.  * 

The  hurried  movements  of  one,  or 
many,  cause  a  bustle ;  disorderiy  sttug- 
gles  of  many  constitute  a  tumult; 
the  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing 
voices  produces  an  ifproar. 

Bustle  is  frequently  not  the  effect 
of    design,    but  the  natural    conse- 

Suence  of  many  persons  comins  toge- 
tier ;  tumult  commonly  arises  mnn  a 
general  effervescence  in  the  minds  of  a 
multitude ;  uproar  is  the  consequence 
either  of  general  anger  or  mirth. 

A  crowded  street  will  always  be  in 
a  bustle.  Contested  elections  are 
always  accompanied  with  a  great  titr' 
mult.  Drinkmg  parties  make  a  con- 
siderable uproar,  in  the  indulgence  of 
their  intemperate  mirth. 

Th^  who  llTe  in  the  btuOe  of  the  world  aiw 
Bot,  perhaps,  the  aunt  acciumte  obMrren  of  the 
profreMlTe  change  of  manner*  in  that  aoetety  in 
wUch  they  pam  their  ttee.  Anacaoi^Br. 

Oatiawt  of  aatarat  yet  the  great  miat  nae  >» 
Somedmea  aa  aaciMiaiy  taoli  of  fnmiirL- 

DairBsv. 

AaMat  the  «]nna0r  of  other  bad  pa^aa.  laa 
aclcBce  acts  aa  a  restraiaiag  power.  S&Aia. 

BUSY,  V.  Active^ 
BUTCHERY,  V.  Comage. 
BUTT,  V,  Mark. 

TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN, 
CHEAPEN. 

BUY,  in  Saxon  byegean,  is  in  all 
probability  connected  with  bargauu 
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PUtt€HASEy  '  in  French  pmr- 
vhasiery  like  the  word  pursue,  pour- 
Jtnvre,  comes  firom  the  Latin  perse- 
^uoTy  suDifyuig  to  obtain  by  a  parti- 
cnlar  effort. 

BARGAIN,  in  Welch  hargen,  is 
most  probablj  connected  with  the 
German  bar  gen  to  borrow,  and  hiurgt 
a  surety. 

CHEAPEN  is  in  Saxon  ceapan^ 
German  haufefHj  Dutch  koopen  to 
Iwiy. 

.  Bwf  and  purckase  haye  a  strong 
resembUmce  to  each  other,  both  in 
sense  and  application;  but  the  latter 
is  a  term  of  more  refinement  than  the 
former.  Buy  may  always  be  substi- 
tuted for  purchase  without  impro- 
]iriety ;  but  purchase  would  be  some- 
times ridiculous  in  the  familiar  appli- 
cation of  6t^.  The  necessaries  of 
life  are  bought;  luxuries  are  pur^ 
chased. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  buying 
is  that  of  expending  money  according 
to  a  certain  |iile,  and  for  a  particular 
poipose;  that  of  purchasing  is  the 
procuring  the  thing.  Th9  propensity 
of  buj/ing  whatever  comes  in  one's 
way  IS  very  injurious  to  the  circum- 
atanoes  of  some  people.  What  it  is 
not  convenient  to  procure  for  our- 
selves, we  may  commission  another  to 
purchase  for  us. 

Buying  implies  simply  the  ex- 
change w  one's  money  for  a  commo- 
dity; bargaining  and  cheapening 
have  likewise. respect  to  the  pnce ;  to 
bargain  is  to  make  a  specihc  agree- 
ment as  to  the  price;  to  cheapen  is 
not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but 
to  deal  in  such  things  as  are  cheap. 
Trade  is  supported  by  buyers;  bar- 
gainers and  cheapeners  are  not  ao- 
oeptafaie  eustomen;  mean  people  are 
pKoae4o  bargaining ;  poor  people  are 
oUigsd  to  cheapen. 

It  gives  oae  fcry  great  scandal  to  obteire,  irher- 
evcr  I  (0,  bow  mueb  skill  In  buying  all  mannn* 
of  thiaKs,  there  Is  aeccnary  to  defend  joofstir 


peimjwotths  of  their 


rirates  ttaymaks  cheap 

pfllage, 
A«d  pmrdteu  Mends. 

80  Toilr  most  sit,  and  ft«t,aad  Mt«  Ms  toafiie, 
WUle  Ills  own  lands  aw  ter^n'tf  for,  and  sold. 


Ya«  may  ttfi  many  a  smtrt  iVtoridan  tanlnc 
U»  hat  In  his  hands^  mMitdliirlt  iBto  •evcnldlf- 


iw t  cDsha,  fiamtotegsetthnss  ths  Uajafc.  and 
spmctines  the  bmtoa,  dorlnf  the  whole  ooarae  qt 
h\»  hmnngut*  A  deaf  man  woald  think  be  was, 
cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  Is  falkfag' 
ofthefUeoftheBriUBhaathMu  Adbmoh. 

BY-WORD,  !/•  AdomM 

C, 
CABAL,  V.  Combinatim. 

TO  CAJOLE,  V.  To  C0€UC^ 

CALAMITY,   DISASTER,   MISFOR- 
TUNE,  MISCHANCE,   MISHAP. 
CALAMITY,  in  French  calamity, 
Latin  calamitas,  from  calamus  a  stalk ; 
because  hail  or  whatever  injured  the 
stalks  of  com  was  termed  a  calamity. 
DISASTER,   in  French   disaetre, 
is  compounded  of  the  privative  des  or 
dis  and  astrCy  in  Latin  attrum  a  star, 
signifying  what  came  from  the  adverse 
influence  of  the  stars. 

MISFORTUNE,  MISCHANCE, 
and  MISUAP,  naturally  expc^ss 
what  comes  amies 

The  idea  of  a  painful  event  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms,  but  they  dif^ 
fer  in  the  degree  of  importance. 

A  calamity  is  a  great  disaster  or 
mitfortune;  a  misfortune  a  great  mip- 
chance  or  mishap.  Whatever  is  at- 
tended with  destruction  is  a  calamity; 
whatever  occasions  mischief  to  the 
person,  defeats  or  interrupts  plans,  is 
ti  disaster;  whatever  is  accompanied 
with  a  loss  of  property,  or  the  depri- 
vation of  health,  is  timitfortune  ;  what- 
ever diminishes  the  beauty  or  utility 
of  oUects  is  a  mischance  or  mishap. 
The  devastation  of  a  country  by  hur- 
ricanes or  earthquakes,  or  the  desola- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  by  famine  or 
plague,  are  great  calamities.  The 
overturning  of  a  carriage,  or.the  frac- 
ture of  a  limb,  are  disasters;  losses  in 
trade  are  misfortunes  ;  the  spoiling  of 
a  book  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
a  mischance  or  mishap, 

A  calamity  seldom  arises  from  the 
direct  agency  of  man ;  the  elements^ 
or  the  natural  course  of  things,  are 
mostly  concerned  in  producing  this 
source  of  misery  to  men.  The  rest 
may  be  ascribed  to  chance,  as  dittin- 
euished  firom  desigp..  Disasters  most- 
Ij  arise  from  some  specific  known 
c^use,  either  the  carelessness  of  per- 
sons, or  the  ttoAtuess  of  things  'for 
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dieir  Qfle.  As  they  gaienL.T  Mrve  t6 
derange  some  preconcerted  scheme 
•r  undertaking,  they  seem  as  if  Uiey 
were  produced  by  some  secret  in- 
fluence. Misfortune  is  frequently -as- 
signable to  no  specific  cause,  it  is  the 
bad  fortune  of  an  individual ;  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  ht»  destiny;  an  evil 
independent  of  htmself,  as  distin- 
guisned  from  a  &ult.  Mischance  and 
mishap  are  mitfortunes  of  comparan 
tively  so  trivial  a  nature,  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
their  eanse,  or  to  dwell  upon  their 
CtiBflec)uenee9. 

•  A  caUtmUy'u  dreadlul;  a  ditattef 
Bkeiancboiy ;  a  mi^iune  grievous  ot 
heav  J ;  a  wsitekance  or  mkhtqf  skiglH 
or  tnvial. 

A  tokmiiy  is  either  pabhc  or  pri^ 
Tat»»  bat  more  fi«quently  the  former; 
a  dUoitef  is  rather  particular  than 
private;  it  affects  things  rather  than 
persons;  journies,  expeditions,  and 
military  movements,  ara  commooly 
attended  with  ditasiers;  mitfbrtUne$ 
are  altogether  personal;  they  imme- 
diately a£fecit  the  interests  of  the 
individual;  nuKhantef  and  mishaj» 
are  altogether  domestic.  We  speak 
of  a  caiamkous  period,  a  disaatrouf 
espeditioB,  an  unfortunate  person, 
little  mi9chance$  or  mishaps. 

Tbej  otaerved  Uwt  serend  bleMtofi  had  dcf^ 
Derated  into  caiamitieiy  apd  that  arvwal  eote- 
wWet  had  tmprovMl  ttttn  blMsiop,  iccordlor  as 
tb^y  feU  Into  the  pofwwla&  of  wlie  or  toMOi  nea. 

mwre  In  hli  BOliy  iinii«loD,  iknPd  to  riati>, 
Tke  filkwe  aiatlar  taqg;M  Ma  Hltto  tehool : 
A  BNS  Mteie  ha  wat,  and  stam  to  viev, 
I  Jwev  Um  weiU  and  ovary  tf«aat  kaew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremWen  learn'd  to  tract 
Tho  da9*k  dlMUferaln  hli  monihig  face. 

Gouwjonr. 

^e  datlj  exercWi  her  bene? oleoce  bj  pltytng 
eterj  tmttfortune  that  happeni  to  eveiy  fkmilj 
wMhta  her  etoele  of  noUcew  Joanoox. 

Permit  thj  daasMer,  Gracloof  Jore,  to  tell. 
How  this  tRiidteMce  the  CjpiiaaQaeeo  beML 


Far  fHf*  aake  teUa  undeaerr'^  ml$kmp§, 
Aad  their  applaaae  to  gata,  recoiittta  falv  clapa. 


TO   CALCULATE,  COMPUTE, 
RECKON,  COUNT. 

CAIjCULATE;  in  Latin  calculatus. 


/  YMoanbMds  ••Odealcr, 


pwticiple  €f  taimthy.  comes  fiodm  tal» 
cuius,  Greek  ^aXt  a  pebble;  heoai»» 
the  Greeks  cave  their  votes,  and  the 
Romans  made  out  their  adcotmta,  fa^ 
httle  stones;  hence  it  deoolea  th!a 
action  itself  of  rukming. 

COMPUTE,  in  Franch  campmtm-p 
Latin  am^mt^,  compoonded  of  ecm 
and  pttio,  signifies  to  put  togeCber  in 
one's  mind. 

RECKON,  m  Saxon  rccoan,  Dnlck 
rekenen,  German  rechneny  is  not  idhi^ 
probably  derived  from  row,  in  Dutdi 
rick,  becMiae  etringii]^  of  thtngp  IB  • 
row  was  formeriy,  as  it  b  now  some* 
tames,  the  orduMury  mode  of  rtehom* 
itsg. 

COUNT,  in  Fieoch  oovpter,  it  bat 
a  ooBtraetioD  €»f  eee^puler. 

These  words  indicate  the  mnaas  by 
which  we  arrive  at  a  certain  ranilt, 
in  regard  to  quantity. 

To  calculate  is  the  seneric  term,  the 
rest  are  specific.*  Computation  and 
reckoning  are  branches  of  calcuUUiou^ 
or  an  applucadon  of  those  operatioes 
to  the  oqiects  of  which  a  resnlt  is 
sought.  Xot  calculate  comprdienda 
aril^metical  operadons  in  general^  or 
particular  appncations  of  Uie  sdenoe 
of  numbers,  m  order  to  obtain  a  oap-* 
tain  point  of  knowledge.  Toeeawete 
ia  to  combine  certain  given  nuiaMi» 
in  order  to  learn  the  grand  result;  to 
reekon  is  to  enumerate  and  set  down 
things  in  the  detail;  to  count  is  to 
add  up  the  individual  items  coDtained 
in  many  different  parts,  in  order  to 
determine  the  quantity. 

Cakukaion  particularly  respects  the 
operation  itself;  compute  and  cowtl 
respect  the  groes  sume ;  reckon  refers 
to  the  detaSs.  To  calculate  deaotea 
any  numerical  operation  ia  general, 
but  in  its  limiled  sense;  it  is  the  ab« 
street  scienoe  of  figures  used  by  mmhe 
maticians  and  philosophen :  oompUf 
tation  is  a  numeriod  estimate,  a 
simple  species  of  calculation  used  by 
historians,^  chroooiogists,  and  finan* 
cial  speculators,  in  drvwing  great 
results  from  complex  sources.  Reckon 
and  count  are  still  simpler  species  of 
caleuhtiom,  applicable  to  the  oidinaiy 
business  of  fife,  and  employed  by 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  people  in 
general.  Reckoning  and  counting 
were  the  first  efibrts  made  by  men,  in 
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mjidniig  a  knowMge  of  nmnber, 
^piantity  y  or  degree. ' 

The  astcoBomer  eakulatu  the  r»> 
vetuni  of  the  »tan ;  the  geometriciaii 
nnke»  algebraic  ealcuMUmi.  The 
Banians,  Indiaii  merdmntB,  maka  pro* 
dJgiDiis  cc^cii^a^ioiu  in  an  ioBtant  on 
their  thumb  iwUs,  doahtteBs  after  the 
maaner  of  algebra,  by  aigne,  which  tha 
cakuiator  employs  as  he  pleases. 
Tin  ahieoologist  campuUg  the  times 
«f  paittcnlar  events,  by  oomaanBg 
tiiem  with  those  of  other  known 
•tents.  Many  penoos  have  attempt- 
ed ftom  the  prophecies  to  maka  a 
computation  as  to  the  prohable  time  of 
the  millenjom.  Financiers  compute 
tile  prodiica  of  a  tax  accordbig  to  this 
measore  and  ciroumstances  of  ita 
imposiliaa.  At  evoy  new  consulate 
the  Romans  used  to  driTO  a  nail  into 
ahe  waU  of  the  capttol,  by  which  they 
rtchoned  the  length  of  time  that  their 
state  had  been  erected.  Tradesmen 
reckon  their  profits  and  losses.  Child* 
tan  begin  by  comnting  on  their  fingera 
<ne,  two,  three. 

An  almanack  is  made  by  co/cac/ation, 
son^mfotion,  and  r^ckomng.  The 
sising  and  settine  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  calauated;  from  given 
astnmomical  tables  is  commuted  the 
moment  on  which  any  celestial  phene- 
menon  may  return ;  and  by  reckoning 
are  determined  the  days  on  which 
holidays,  or  other  periodical  events 
laH.  . 

Battm^  in  his  moral  arithmetic,  has 
eaieuliU&i  tables  as  gaides  to  direct 
our  judgements  in  di&rent  situatioosy 
where  we  have  only  vague  probability, 
en  which  to  draw  our  conclusions. 
By  this  we  have  only  to  compute  what 
me  lEurest  gain  must  cost  us;  how 
auich  we  most  lose  in  advance  from 
the -laost  favooiable  lottery ;  how 
much  our  hopes  impose  upon  us,  our 
copidky  cheats  us,  and  our  habits 
iajiiraos. 

;  Cmkuiate  and  reckon  are  employed 
ia  m  figUMtive  sense;  comfute  and 
cmuU  in  aa^xleMled  apphcaftionof  the 
samescnse. 

'€mleuloi$f  raeluai,  and  eomnti  re- 
spect mesUy  the  future;  compute 
thepaet. 

Mlemlato  is  rather  a  conjectoral^ 

deduction  firom  what  is,  as  to  what 

be;   eomputatian  is  a  rational' 


estimate  of  what'has  been,  from  what 
is;  reckoning  is  a  conclusive  co»* 
viction,  a  complacent  assurance  thai; 
a  thing  will  happen ;  cmcn^ta^  indi- 
cates an  expectation.  We  calculaio 
on  a  gain ;  compute  any  loss  sustained 
or  the  amount  of  any  mischief  dobe  ; 
we  reckon  on  a  promised  pleasure; 
we  cotfit^  the  hours  and  minutes  until 
the  time  of  enjoyment  arrires. 

A  spirit  of  caiculation  arises  firom 
the  cupidity  engendered  by  trade; 
it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere  ipro»> 
pect  of  accumulation  and  self-interest.. 
Computations  are  inaccurate  that  ara 
not  founded  upon  exact  numerical 
ealculations.  Inootisiderate  people 
are  apt  to  reckon  on  things  that  are  very 
uncertain,  and  then  lay  up  tO'thenH' 
selves  a  store  of  disappointments. 
Children  who  are  uneasy  at  school 
count  the  hours,  minutes,  add  nioments 
for  their  return  home.  Those  who 
have  experienced  the  instability  of 
human  i^airs,  will  never  calculate  on 
an  hour's  enjoyment  beyond  the  mo- 
ment of  existence.  It  is  difficult  ta 
compute  the  loss  which  -an  army 
sustains  upon  being  defeated,  espe-* 
cially  if  it  be  oblig^  to  make  a  long 
retreat.  Those  who  know  the  human 
heart  will  never  reckon  on  the  as-' 
sistance  of  professed  friends  in  tho 
hour  of  adversity.  A  mind  that  is  iU 
at  ease  seeks  a  resource  and  amuse* 
ment  in  couTiting  the  moments  as  they 
fly;  but  this  is  often  an  unhappy 
delusion  that  only  adds  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  sorrow. 

In  ait  bAnK  of  fimte,  by  aa  extet  ca6*«fiiflM, 
Slid  the  r«l«s  or  pomieal  aritbinetle,  I  hwre  •!• 
lotted  ten  hatidred  thousand  abatrt;  Ave  hand* 
red  IhoMAOd  of  which  h  the  due  of  th«  gionefml; 
tiro  hundred  thovnnd  I  aMlfn  to  the  general 
oSoem  ;  and  two  bnndred  tfaonaaad  umwo  to  all 
tbe  conrnhmoned  oflken»  from  the  colonds  tv 
eiMlgni ;  the  remalninc  hundred  thonstnd  mnit 
he  Uhitribated  anionic  the  non-conmiMoBed 
olDcen  and  private  men;  aocordlng  to  which 
commutation,  I  Sad  anjeam  HaU  la  to  have  on* 
share  nad  a  fraelton  of  two  flfths.  Siaob 

The  time  we  live  ov^ht  not  to  be  computed  bj 
the  number  of  Tears,  but  by  the  use  thai  hae 
been  made  of  It. 


'  Men  reckon  themwlves  ponesaed  of  what 
their  fBoloa  inclined  them  to,  and  so  bend  aH 
their  ambition  to  caeel  in  what  is  oat  of  their 
reach.  Spsctatob. 

Applause  and  admitatifQ  are  by  no  neaoe  te 
he  counted  among  the  nec«inries  o(  ttfr. 

/onrtoir. 
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CALENDAR,    ALMAWACK, 
EPHEMKRIS. 

CALENDAR  comes  from  calenda^ 
Ike  Roman  name  for  the  first  days  of 
ever^  month. 

'r  ALMANACK,  that  is  «/ and  «fl»fl, 
»}^ufie»  properly  the  reckoning  or 
thing  reckoned,  from  tl^  Arabic  mana 
and  Hebrew  manach  to  reckon. 

EPHEMEHIS,  in  Greek  i^f^*c 
Unom  C7*  and  -'-t?^  the  day,  implies 
that  which  happens  by  the  day. 

These  terms  denote  a  date-book, 
Imt  the  calendar  is  a  book  which  re* 
psters  events  under  every  month :  the 
mlnuinack  is  a  book  which  rasters 
times,  or  the  divisions  of  the  year; 
imd  an  ephemerU  is  a  book  which  re- 
cstera  the  planetary  movements  every 
«y.  An  dmanack  may  be  a  calendar, 
and  an  ephemeris  may  be  both  an  al- 
wuinack  and  a  calendar;  but  every 
almanack  is  not  a  calendar,  nor  every 
eaUndar  an  almanack.  The  Gar- 
dener's calendar  is  not  an  almanack, 
tnd  the  sheet  almanacks  are  seldo«i 
^Undarg : '  Ukewise  the  nantical  mhe^ 
wtri$  may  serve  as  an  almanack  aU 
tfaooglb  not  as  a  calendar, 

U*  in»  aittiiif  vpoa  the  growid  upon  m.  IKCto 
•Is&w,  te  the  Uma^  coner  of  kk  dungeon, 
^Mch  WW  alteronteljbft  chair  and  bed ;  n  little 
oUtnOar  of  tman  sticka  were  bild  at  the  head, 
Mteted  all  oftr  wfth  the  dkmal  n^hta  and  daya 


^VleB  the  Rfbrmcn  were  pttffin;  the  eo^ewdor 
tf  kftaaa  sf  vbiesary  aalota,  they  took  due  care 
i»  dated  the  niches  of  rmX  maxtyn  from  profa^ 
■attoa.  Th&j  pieaarved  the  holy  feRtifab  which 
liMl  keen  contccrated  Ibr  many  ages  to  the  f  rent 
lUBlnariea  of  the  church,  and  at  once  paid  pro- 
yev  obscrf ance  to  the  momoiy  of  the  food,  and 
fen  in  with  the  proper  huooor  of  the  vulgar, 
which  k>vea  to  vqoloeaiidpiovn  atthedisere- 
tSM  of  the  alnuMock,  Waxmw. 

Tknl  two  er  three  sons  or  noons  appear  Ja 
«9  maa^k  life  or  rrign.  It  la  not  worth  the  won- 
der; bat  that  the  aame  should  fkll  out  at  a  re* 
maifcable  time  or  point  of  some  deeistye  action  ; 
that  ibesB  two  should  make  but  one  line  in  the 
hook  of  fate^  and  itand  toij^her  in  the  itreat 
cpj^smeritfcs  of  God,  beside  the  pUkMophteal 
asBifnment  of  tbe  cause,  it  may  admit  a  Chrls- 
titn  apprehenrioa  in  the  slgnalHy. 

Bbowx^s  Vvvbam.  Eauobs. 


TO   CALL^  BID,   SUMMONS, 
INVITE. 

CALL,  in  its  abstract  and  original 
sense,  signifies  sim()ly  to  give  an  ex- 
pression of  the  voioe^   in  which  it 


agrees  with  the  German  Khali,  Siw^ 
dish  skalta  a  sonnd,  Greek  %tMv  tm 
call,  Q^brew  kol  the  voice.   . 

BID,  in  StoLoa  beodan  or  hidden  tm 
ofier,  old  German  buden,  low  Ger- 
mah  hedan,  Gennan  (te^Aen,  &c.  Lathi 
9ito  or  tnvtfo,  which  comes  from  tit 
and  viam  the  way,  signifies  to  caU 
into  the  way  or  measnre  of  another. 

SUMMON,  in  French  tommer, 
changed  from  nummmer,  Ladn  sm^ 
moneo,  signifies  to  give  private  no* 
tice. 

The  idea  of  signifying  one's  wish  td 
another  to  do  any  thmg  is  included  in 
all  these  terms. 

To  call  is  not  confined  te  any  par- 
dcular  sound :  we  may  call  by  simply- 
raising  the  voice.  To  invife  is  not  even 
coofined  to  sounds ;  we  may  invite  by 
looks,  or  signsy  or  even  by  writing.  To 
fri^and  summom  require  theapress 
use  of  words. 

The  actions  of  calling  and  inviting 
aro  common  to  animals  as  well  as 
men.  The  sheep  call  their  young 
when  they  bleat,  and  the  oxen  their- 
companions  when  they  low.  The  cats 
and  other  females  among  the  brutea 
invite  their  young  to  come  out  ironi 
their  bed  when  it  is  proper  for  them 
to  begin  to  walk.  To  bid  and  sum^ 
man  are  altogether  confined  to  human 
beings. 

Call  and  bid  are  direct  addresses : 
invite  and  nimmon  may  be  made 
through  the  medium  of  a  second  per* 
son.  I  call  or  bid  the  person  whom  I 
vrish  to  come,  but  I  send  him  a  sum^ 
mon$  or  invitation. 

Calling  of  itself  expresses  no  more 
than  the  simple  desire ;  but  acoolrding 
to  circumstances  it  maybe  made  to 
express  a  command  or  entreaty. 
IVben  equals  call  each  other  it  amonnU ' 
simply  to  a  wish :  when  the  dam  calls 
her  young  it  amounts  to  supplicating 
entreaty ;  but  when  a  fihther  co^  his 
son  it  IB  equivalent  to  a  command.  To 
bid  expresses  either  a  command  or  an 
entreaty:  when  superiors  bid  it  is  a 
pojntive  command;  when  equals  hid 
It  is  an  act  of  civility.  To  smmmon  is 
always  imperative;  to  invUe  always 
in  thie  spint  of  kindness  and  txmrtesy. 
Persons  in  all  stations  of  life  have  oc-, 
caeion  to  caU  each  other;  but  it  is  an 
action  most  befitting  the  superior.  To 
hid  and  invite  are  fdike  the  actions  of 
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CALM. 


m 


Miperion  andeqiMb.    To 
th^  act  of  fli  superior  only. 

CuUing  u  always  for  the  purpose 
«f  diawiDg  the  object  to  one's  person. 
Biddimff  as  a  commaiidy  may  oe  em- 

C>yecl  for  what  we  wish  to  be  done ; 
t  bidding  in  the  seqse  of  an  itanta^ 
fm  is  employed  for  drawing  the  object 
to  oar  place  of  residence.  Inviting 
k  einpk>^ed  for  either  purpose.  5tim- 
morning  IB  an  act  of  autnontv,  to  winch 
4  person  is  obUged  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  given  pboe. 
V«  %  4mP  vmla,or  Mw  mm  nitaM  wall, 
H«  woaJd  (te  gboito  of  atetcblatM  nldhmcMil. 

DftTiaSK. 
Tte  iCiu  that  ftKb  theiteplwTd  fold, 
ISow  the  top  oi  beayen  doth  bold.  UiLTOV.' 

Thii  miavte  may  be  mine,  the  next  another*! ; 
Bat  itlll  all  moAate  ought  to  watt  the  mmmom. . 


8t91  Ibllow  when  aatptdovs  fhtea  Invtte, 
Cum  tta  kappy,  and  tiw  vnNihed  diKbt. 


TO  CALL,  2/.  Tocry^ 
TO  CALL,  V*  To  name.' 
CALLOUS,  V.  Hard. 

CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 

:CALM,  V.  To  appetue. 

COMPOSED,  from  the  verb  com- 
potCj  marks  the  state  of  being  compo9- 
tdi  and  COJUL£Cr£D,  from  co^/ecf, 
the  state  of  bding  collected. 

These  terms  agree  in  eipressing  a 
state ;  but  calm  respects  the  state  of 
the  feelings,  connoted  the  state  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  collected 
the  state  of  the  thoughts  more  par- 
ticuUrly. 

Calmneti  is  peculiarly  reauisite  in 
seaaoQS  of  distress,  and  amidst  scenes 
of  horror:  compcmre  in  moments  of 
trial,  disorder,  and  tumult :  collected^ 
neu  in  moments  of  danger.  Calnmeu 
is  the  companion  of  fortitude ;  no  one 
can  have  strength  to  bear  whose  spirits 
are  easily  disUirbed.  Compoeure  is  an 
attendant  upon  clearness  of  under- 
standing; no  one  can  express  himself 
with  perspicuity  whose  thoughts  are 
any  way  derail^.  Collectedne$s  is 
reauisite  for  a  determined  prompti- 
tude of  actioo ;  no  one  can  be  .expect- 
ed to  act  promptly  who  cannot  think 
fixedly. 

It  waald  MgM  a  want  of.aUlfoeUng 


tobeea&n  on  some  ooeaakMis,  when 
the  best  aflfections  of  oar  nature  are 
pot  to  a  severe  trial.  Compoudneu 
of  mind  associated  with  the  deteodon 
of  emit,  evinces  a  hardened  oonscienoe^ 
and  an  insensibility  to  shame.  Co/- 
lecteduem  of  mind  has  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  preservation  of 
some  persons'  lives,  in  moments  of 
the  most  iomiinent  peril. 
*rk  godlike  flMfaaoimlty,  to  keep 
Whea  amt  provokM,  our  reaioB  aOm  aad  otar. 
Taoiaoib 
A  BMptac  lover  woald  gimr  a  pleaaast  Mloir 
by  that  tine  be  had  rid  thrloe  abont  the  Uaa« 
(Antecjra);  aad  a  bare^braiaed  cake,  after  a 
ihort  fUy  la  the  ooaatiy,  ^  booM  again  a  com- 
pted,  graven  worthy  ceaflemaa.  StsiLS. 

CoUeeted  tai  hli ftraagtb  aad  Ilka  arack, 
PoVd  on  hb  baae,  Mcieatias  Hood  the  ihoek. 

CALM,   PLACID,  SERENE. 

CALM,  V.  To  ypeate, 

PLACID,  in  Latin  placidui,  fiom 
placeo  to  please,  signifies  the  state  of 
being  pleaded,  or  frM  from  uneasiness. 

SERENE,  Latin  leretraf,  comae 
most  probably  from  the  Greek  ugntw 
peace,  signifying  a  state  of  peace. 

Calm  Bod  ierene  are  applied  to  the 
elements;  placid  only  to  the  mind. 
Cahmea  respects  only  the  state  of  the 
winds,  terentty  that  of  the  air  and 
heavens ;  the  weather  is  calm  when  it 
is  free  from  notation;  it  is  ierene 
when  free  from  noise  and  vapour. 

Ca/m  respects  the  total  absence  of 
all  perturbation ;  placid  the  ease  and 
contentment  of  the  mind ;  eetene  the 
clearness  and  composure  of  the  mind. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a  particu- 
lar agitation  of  the  wind  is  succeeded 
by  a,  ca/fii,  so  in  the  mind  of  man, 
when  an  unusual  effervescence  has 
been  produced,  it  commonly  subsides 
into  a  calm.  Placidity  and  serenity 
have  more  that  is  even  and  regular  in 
them ;  they  are  positively  what  they 
^are. 

Cairn  is  a  parriid  state  of  the  fed- 
ings;  placid  and  terene  are  habits  of 
the  mind.  We  speak  of  a  calm  state ; 
but  a  placid  and  §erene  temper.  P2e- 
cidity  is  more  of  a  natural  gUl ;  eere- 
nity  is  acquired.  People  widi  ikot 
very  ardsot  desires  or  warmth  of  foel- 
ing  will  evince  placidity;  they  are 
pleased  with  all  tnat- passes  inwardly 
oroiitwaidly.   Mbthiog  contributes  so 
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CAN. 


CANDID. 


i  to  Mrtni^  of  nund  as  m  perfttd* 

iBg  sense  of  God's  good  providence^ 
wUch  checks  all  impatieBoe,  eoftens 
dvwn  every  asfierity  of  humour,  and 
g^Tw  a  steady  cutreot  ta  the  feelinp. 
Pmck  p«tMM«  to  the  Ml,  iMma  junrlnff  winds 
Thffwr  vptbetweWDg  Mllowt  to  tbe  flky  I 
And  if  your  neaioM  nilt%ale  bcr  fni^, 
If  J  toal  will  be  at  calm,  Bmrm, 

PlaeU  and  •oothlDg  to  (he  Ka^emtaraoce  of  a 
Bib  paawd  with  qaletyinBoceoce,  and  elegance. 


^Tei7  one  ovgfat  to  fence  ac^aat  tbe  temper  of 
te  climate  Of  constitatloD,  and  ftvqiientlj  to 
iodttlSe  in  hldneir  tboae  consldentiont  wMeh 
■ky  gtn  Ma  a  terentty  of  mind.         AsmsoK. 

TO  CALM,  v.To  appease. 
CALM^  V.  Peace. 

TO    CALUMNIATE,    V.    To   05- 

perse^ 

CAN,   MAY. 

CAN,  it  the  Northern  longoages^ 
Jkimiicfi,  fee.  is  deriTod  noeat  probably' 
hnjm  hetMtn  to  know,  from  Uie  natu- 
ral intimacy  which  subsists  between 
knowledge  and  power. 

MAY  is  in  Geimaa  magM,  to  may 
or  wish,  Ghreek  fjiatm  to  desire,  from 
the  oonnoetion  between  wishing  and 
c6inpl3ring  with  a  wish. 

(m  denotes  possibility,  may  libera 
ty !  he  who  has  sound  limbs  sua  walk ; 
but  he  mojr  not  walk  in  places  which 
aire  prohibited* 

FkrwWcMfliatdiAAIIIiif  ls#ke«aa« 
Marit  j«t  ^  Boro  than  keM|  inate  ttaa  laaa. 

Pops*. 

TbM  Mn*«<  not  dallMm  ftmatheS^lrBiaaihwe, 
Bat thoo, Alas!  iwiyVt Ihra  to  tuffw  bom. 

Pors. 

IT)  CANCEL,  If.  To  abolish. 

TO  CANCEL,  V.  To  Iht  nut. 

Candid,  open,  sincere. 

CANDID,  in  FVendi  cmMfe^  Ibt 
tin  candidus  from,  cundeo  to  shine,3ig- 
nifies  to  be  para,  as  truth  itself. 

.  OPEN  is  in  Sa^n  cptn,  French 
eifveri,  Gannan  affkn,  from  the  prepo* 
sitioo  ap,  German  auf^  Dutch  op^  ko. 
heonase  eraotaess  is  a  €haraotenati& 
of  truth  and  openneto. 

KNCERE,  French  ^indrCf  Latin 
aimc&smf  peohaUy  from  the  Greek  tfvr 


aiMlai^  with  tile  htet,sigiii^raig  dio> 
tated  by  or  going  with  the  heart. 

Cmkdar  arises  fttm  a  conscious  pa- 
rity ef  intention  c  apemiMt  from  • 
warmth  of  fiaalio^  and  lova  of  oommo* 
nioationc  ununiy  from  a  love  «f 
truth. 

Cander  obliges  ns  to  acknowftedge 
whatever  may  make  against  ourselves ; 
it  is  disinterested.  O^nneis  impi^s  as 
to  utter  whatever  panes  in  the  mind  ( 
it  is  unguarded,  amcerkjf  prevents  us 
from  speaking  what  we  do  not  think  ; 
it  is  positive.  A  cundid  man  wiU 
have  no  leeeive  when  openneu  is  neeea* 
sary ;  an  open  man  cannot  maintain  a 
reserve  at  any  time;  a  tincere  man 
will  maintain  a  reserve  only  as  frur  as 
it  is  consistent  with  truth. 

Candor  wins  much  upon  those  who 
come  in  connexion  with  it ;  it  removea 
misunderstandings  and  obviates  di^ 
farences ;  the  want  of  it  occasions  sus- 
picion and  discontent.  0^«nncsi  gains 
as  many  enemies  as  friends;  it  re- 
quires to  be  well  regulated  not  to  be 
o£Pensive;  there  is  no  mind  so  pure 
and  disciplined  that  all  the  thoughts 
.  and  feelings  which  it  gives  birth  to^ 
may  or  ought  to  be  made  public,  Sin^ 
cerity'ih  an  indispensable  virtue ;  the 
want  of  it  is  aiways  ani^chievous,  fre- 
qaantly  ftital. 
Mf  ceatlMiiM  to  tbs  paOi  M  l^Mae. 


iDcenaoni  nlndk ,  C.  Jwrntmow^ 

Hto  welds  aM  koodi^  ktowtbt  an  oncki* 
Hto  Ipve  siffcers,  kto  tlum^its  innaeiilate. 

fiHAJun&ma. 

The  fbndeit  and  dnaest  fHeadBhtlra  axe  dto- 

selved  by  sooli  spennest  and  Hnceriiy  as  later- 

itpt  tfnr  ^ JoyoMBt  ar  oar  otra  apptobiUott. 


CANDID,  V*  FranL 

CANONIZATION,  V.  Beatifico^ 
'on. 

CAPACIOUS,  t;.  AmpU. 

cAPAaTY,  V.  Ability. 

CAPRICE,  V.  Humour. 

CAPRICIOUS,  V.  Fanciful. 

CAPTIOUS,  CROSS,  PEEVISH, 

FRKTPUL. 
CAPHOUS,   m  ha$m  impHvimi, 
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CAPTUIE. 


IM 


from  ctipia,  qngnUiaB  taidiii^  or  trMtiog 
in  an  olfensive  manner. 

CROSS,  after  the  nouD  cross,  marks 
the  tepiper  which  resembles  a  cross, 

PEEVISH,  probably  changed  from 
heeish,  signifies  easily  provoked,  and 
ready  tp  sting  like  a  bee. 

FRETFUL,  from  the  word  fret^ 
aignifies  fiill  o£  fretting  ;  fret,  which 
is  in  Saxon  freotauy  comes  from  the 
iMtmfiicatutj  participle  of  JHco  to 
^vear  away  with  rubbine. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  unar 
miable  working  and  expression  of  tem- 
per. Captious  marks  a  readiness  to 
DO  offenoed:  cross  indicates  a  readi- 
ness to  offend :  peevish  expresses  a 
fltrone  degree  of  crossness :  fretful  a 
compndning  impatience.  Captious- 
ness  is  the  consequence  of  misplaced 
pride;  crossness  of  ill  humour;  pee- 
vishness and  frttfulncMS  of  a  pamful 
irritability.  Adults  are  most  prone  to 
be  captious;  they  have  frequently  a 
self-importance  which  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  offended.  An  undis- 
dphned  temper^  whether  in  young  or 
eld,  win  manifest  itself  on  certain  oc- 
casions by  cross  looks  and  words  to- 
wards those  with  whom  they  come  in 
connexion.  Spoiled  children  are  most 
Mt  to  be  peevish;  they  are  seldom 
thwarted  in  any  of  their  unreasonable 
desires,  without  venting  their  ill  hu- 
mour by  an  irritating  and  offending 
action.  Sickly  children  are  most 
liaUe  tofretftifneu  ;  their  unpleasant 
feelines  vent  theipselves  in  a  mixture 
of  ciymg  complaints  and  crossness. 

C0pUeuaH€$9  MkA  indoov  are  cmUt  oAend-, 
cd;  and  to  bto  who  itudloiiily  looks  for  aa  af- 
ftwt,  ffPMy  Mode  of  betevloor  wlU  rapply  it 

JOBKIOV. 

I  was  10  food  lmaioiit*d,  lo  cheeiful  aod  gaj, 
Mj  tevt  was  as  light  u  a  feather  all  daj. 
Kwtsov  I  so  crotf  and  sopeeHM  am  grown, 
BostwfgilyiaPt^yasaewwaakaow* 

BTaoH. 
jitift,  aad  SBsplcioiis  of  oiaa* 
!»  pcssMalo  thflM  who  wHhdimir 
I  altofether  from  the  liaaDts  of  men. 

BUUB. 

affnTate  the  naeashiess  of  age,  and  700  alienate 
fhoBS  00  whnwMcc^pB  mwb  of  joar  oomfort 


CAFrCHE^  SEieURB,  MtffiE. 

;  CAPTURE,  in  French  cs^ptw% 
latin  captura,  from  cuptus  participle 
of  capio  to  take,  signifies  either  Uu^acil 
of  taking  or  the  thong  ttl^sn^  i>ut 
UDDStlythe  &rmer. 

SEIZURE,  from  <eM;«i  in  Frwak 
sahir,  sigpi&e^  only  the  apt.  of  smJh 
ing. 

PRIZE,  in  French  prwe,  from  pTH 
paitidple  of  prendre  to  |Bke>siini6M 
Qoly  the  thing  taken. 

Capture  and  s^xure  differ  ia  thtt 
mode :  a  capture  is  made  by  force  of 
arms;  a  seizure  by  direct  aad  peiN 
sonal  violence.  The  capture  of  a  town 
or  an  island  requires  an  am^y^  thf 
seizure  of  property  is  effected  b]|f  tb# 
ei(ertioiis  ot  an  individual.  A  seimr^ 
always  requires  some  force;,  which  n 
capture  does  not.  A  capture  mt^f  bf 
made  on  an  unresisting  object;  it  u| 
iperely  the  takiog  into  possession ;  m 
seisure  suj^ses  much  eageraesa  fof 
possession  on  the  one  haiKl^  and  rtiF 
luctance  to  yield  on  the  other.  Mer« 
cbaut  vessels  are  captured,  which  ai^ 
not  in  a  state  to  make  resistance^ 
contraband  goods  are  licij^d  by  the  po- 
lice officers. 

A  capture  has  always  something  le* 

Sitimate  in  it;  it  is  a  public  measure 
owing  from  authority.  A  seizure  is  % 
private  measure,  frecjuently  as  ui^aaN 
ful  and  unjust  as  it  is  viofeot;  it  do* 
peuds  on  the  will  of  the  individtuiL 
A  capture  is.  general,  it  respects  tht 
act  of  taking :  tk  prize  is  particular^ 
it  regards  the  object  taken,  and  its 
yalue  .to  the  captor :  mfmy  ca§S>Hrm 
are  made  by  sea  which  oevar  beocmm 
prizes. 

Thf  Ute  Mr.  Rohert  Wood,  In  faHs  e^ajr  «a 
the  orlgfOHl  genlas  and  writhifi  of  Bomert  ia- 
•IhKv  10  tMnk  itn  Ilfaul  tad  Odysse/  were  floiih* 
ed  aboHi  half  a  ceataqr  aflat  the  cmfturt  of 
Tkoj. 


TO  oAvytvkTE^  V.  To  ckarm. 
TQ  CAFHYAW^  V.  Tq  mtslme. 
CAPTivnPT,  V.  Confinement. 


Many  of  the  dangers  Impvled  of  old  to  eier^ 
hitaoi  wealth*  ass  new  at  an  end.  The  rioh  asa 
neither  wajlaid  by  rohhevs  nor  watched  bgr  Jn* 
formers:  there  is  nothing  to  he  dreaded  ftom 
proscrlptioas  or  aKsisre*.  JoanaoM. 

SenSlMe  of  fheir  own  force,  and  alloivd  bf 
the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  priMe,  the  northern 
hartarhina,  lashrndgBof  Aicndtas  aad Hono- 
iins»  nsiailed  at  o—  aU  Ihe  IkiiHtos  of  the  Eo> 
nan  fMshiii  " — 


CARCASE,  V.  Body. 
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CARE* 


CARE!. 


CABEy  flOLICITUDEy  AKXIETT. 

CAREy  in  Latin  cura,  comes  pro- 
bebly  from  the  Greek  xv^  power,  be- 
cause whoever  has  power  has  a  weight 
of  care,     . 

SOnCrrUDE,  in  Frend  tolid- 
iude,  Latin  tollicitudo  from  $ollicito  to 
disqaiety  compounded  of  $olum  and 
dto  to  put  altogether  in  commotion, 
signifies  a  compleat  state  of  restless 
commotioD. 

ANXIETY,  m  French  anxiety  La- 
tin ansietaSf  from  anxiom  and  anf^o, 
Greek  a>x«,  Hebrew  hanak  to  hang, 
suffocate,  torment,  signifies  a  sUte  of 
extreme  sufienng. 

These  terms  express  mental  pun 
in  difierent  degrees;  care  less  than 
tolkitude^  and  this  less  than  anxiety. 
Care  consists  of  thought  and  fiseling; 
ioliciiude  and  anxiety  of  fiseling  onlj. 
Care  respects  the  past,  present,  and 
future;  toUcitude  and  anxtefy  regard 
the  present  and  future.  Care  is 
directed  towards  the  present  and 
absent,  near  or  at  a  distance;  tolici- 
tude  and  ofMrtefv  are  emnlojed  about 
diat  which  is  absent  ana  at  a  certain 
distance. 

We  are  careful  about  the  means ; 
tolicitous  and  anxious  about  the  end ; 
we  are  tolicitous  to  obtun  a  good;  we 
are  anxioui  to  aroid  an  evil.  The 
eare$  of  a  parent  exceed  every  other 
in  their  weight.  He  has  an  unceasing 
iolicitude  fi>r  the  welfiire  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  experiences  many  an 
anxious  thought  lest  all  his  care 
should  be  lost  upon  them. 

Care,  though  in  some  respects  an 
infirmity  of  our  nature,  is  a  ^nse- 
quence  of  our  limited  knowledge, 
which  we  cannot  altogether  remove; 
as  it  respects  the  preset,  it  is  a  bonn- 
den  duty,  but  when  it  extends  to  frito- 
Tity,  it  must  be  kept  within  the  limits 
of  pious  resignation.  Solicitude  and 
aimefy,  as  hiS>its  of  the  mind,  are  irre- 
concileable  with  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian, which  teaches  him  to  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow. 

Bat  Ml  Am 


CARE,  COKCERN,  REGARIT* 

CARE,  0.  Care,  si^idtude. 

CONCERN,  ».4^iwr. 

REGARD,  in  French  regarder^  ia 
oompoonded  of  re  and  garder.  to  look 
at  again  or  attentively. 

(kire  and  concern  consist  both  of 
thought  and  feeling,  but  the  latter  has 
less  of  thought  than  feeHns :  regard 
consists  of  thooght  only.  We  care  for 
a  tl^ng  which  is  the  object  of  our  exer^ 
tions;  we  concern  ourselves  about  a 
tliinfl  when  it  engages  our  attention;, 
wehave  regard  for  a  thing  on  which 
we  set  some  value  and  bestow  some 
'  reflection. 

Care  is  altogether  an  active  prin- 
dple:  the  careful  man  leaves  uo 
means  untried  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object :  care  actuates  hmi  to  personal 
endeavours;  it  is  opposed  to  negjli- 
gence :  conurn  is  not  so  active  in  its 
nature :  the  person  who  is  concerned 
will  be  contented  to  see  exertions 
made  by  others ;  it  is  opposed  to  in- 
difference. Regard  is  only  a  senti-. 
ment  of  the  mind;  it  may  lead  to 
action,  but  of  itself  extends  no  farther 
than  reflection. 

The  business  of  life  is  the  subject  of. 
care  ;  religion  is  the  grand  object  of 
concern ;  the  esteem  of  others  is  aa 
object  of  regard. 

No  one  oueht  to  expect  to  be  a 
firom  care :  Uie  provision  of  a  i 
and  the  education  of  children,  are  ( 
jects  for  which  we  ought  to  take  some 
cartf  or  at  least  have  some  concern^ 
inasmuch  as  we  have  a  regard  for 
our  own  welfare,  and  the  well  being  of 
society. 

Hta  trait  was  «4««1  wttklke  DcMy  to  be  detB*4r 
Eq«al  in  itnastb,  and  nllier  tbaa  be  len, 
Cai^d  not  to  be  nt  all.  Mn^s. 

Oar  co«ata7*a  woUbie  It  ew  tat  0MM«<H. 

Batami* 


bfmoii* 

Can  5oar  9UkU%^  titn  tbe  i 
vd  tbe  iatrieacjf  of  bnauin  eveata ) 

The  atoiy  of  n  BMn  vbo  grew  gray  In  fbeipMe 
ef  oaenigbt^^HrM^iFltfeiyfluBoiH.  SractAioB. 


StanderiBcela  no  rffwrtf  f leaa  I 

Onl7  Ibe  baae  bellefe  wbat  lie  b«e  only  otter. 


CARE^  CHARGE,  MAKAGBMENT. 

CARE,  V.  Care,  ioUcUnde, 
CHARGE,  in  French  charge  a  bur- 
den, in  Anooric  and  Bratan  carg^ 
which  is  probably  connected  with  car- 
go and  cany.  It  is  figuratively  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a  burdeii. 
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MANAGEMENT,  in  French  m^ 
nagement,  from  minager  and  miner  to 
leady  and  the  Latin  marms  a  hand^  sig- 
nifies direction. 

<^e  inil  include  both  charge  and 
management;  but,  in  the  strict  sense, 
it  comprehends  personal  labour: 
charge  mvolyes  responsibility:  ma- 
nagement includes  regulation  and 
order. 

A  gardener  has  the  care  of  a  garden ; 
a  nurse  has  the  charge  of  children ;  a 
steward  has  tiie  managemera  of  a 
Iwn.  We  must  always  act  in  order 
to  take  eare;  we  must  look  in  oider 
to  take  charge;  we  most  always  think 
in  order  to  manage. 

Care  is  employed  in  menial  occu- 
pations; charge  in  matters  of  trust 
and  confidence;  numagemeni  in  mat- 
tOTSof  business  and  experience.  The 
servant  has  the  care  of  the  catde ;  an 
instructor  has  the  charge  of  youth ;  a 
clerk  has  the  management  ot  a  busi- 

Qtr^$  a  QitkeT'f  rigbt— «  pkMinc  rigbi, 
ta  wUch  he  labonnwUb  «  home-lUt  jo j. 

SmiujET. 

t  can  aefer  believe  tkat  the  repofimice  with 
vUcli  Tiberlu  took  the  charge  of  the  gorera- 
Bat  «pon  him  wot  wholly  fieigiied. 

CUMSIUABD. 

Tlie  woman,  to  whom  her  hnthand  left  tbo 
whole  nmnmgetnent  of  her  hidftngi,  mad  who 
pBuli»il  la  her  ^ipoea^  Moa  fMud  •«  oppor^ 
taa^ytofotttiaeMoatioa*        HAWianroKn. 

CAKE,  V.  Heed. 

CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVI- 
DENT. 

CAREFUL  signifies  full  oicare  (v. 
Caref  tolieitude). 

CAUTIOUS,  is  in  Latin  cautus, 
participle  of  caveo,  which  comes  firom 
eavis  hoUow,  or  a  cave,  which  was 
originaUy  a  place  of  security :  hence 
the  epithet  catdious  in  the  sense  of 
seeking  security. 

PROVIDENT,  Latin  pravidens, 
fligpifies  foreseeing  or  looking  to  before- 
hand, from  pro  and  video. 

We  are  carfful  to  avoid  mbtakes ; 
eautioae  to  avoid  danger;  provident  to 
aviMd  straits  and  difficulties.  Care  is 
exercised  in  saving  and  retainine 
what  we  have ;  caution  must  be  used 
ia  guarding  against  the  evfls  that  may 
8 


be;  providenee  must  be  einployed  ia 

supplying  the  good,  or  guarding  ag^st 
the  contingent  evils  ofthe  future. 

Care  consists  in  the  use  of  means; 
in  the  exercise  of  the  fiiculties  for  the 
attainment  of  an  end ;  a  careful  per- 
son omits  nothing.  Caution  consists 
rather  in  abstaining  from  action;  a 
cautious  person  will  not  act  where  he 
ought  not.  Providence  respects  the 
use  of  things ;  it  is  both  care  and  ant- 
tion  in  the  management  of  property ; 
^provident  person  acts  for  tne  fiitar^ 
by  abstaining  for  die  present. 


Of  eatxfiU  nature,  or  of  cnooiog  art. 

How  Strang,  how  heaateooe,  or  bow  rich  it  he. 

Bat  fklh  In  time  to  mfai*  Sii.uEsrs&ax. 

FhwhM  hj  the  qilrU  of  the  csnlal  year, 
BeffaBtljcoMtintf  of  joor  Aiding  hearts. 

Tim  Meow. 

Bleat  above  men  If  he  peroeWes  and  fisete 
The  Mnrinp  he  ie  heir  to :  He!  to  whom 
HIi  provtdehi  foRflithen  have  heqaralbed 
la  thii  fUr  diitrtct  or  their  native  fale, 
A  fine  Inheritance.  I  €oj 


CAREFUL,  V.  Attentive. 
CARELESSi  V.  Indolent. 
CARELESS^  V.  Negligent.. 

TO    CARESS^   FONDLE. 

Both  these  terms  matk  a  species  of 
endearment. 

CARESS,  like  cherish^  comes  from 
the  French  chtrir,  and  ch^re,  Latla 
carut  dear,  signifying  the  expression 
of  a  tender  sentiment. 

FONDLE,  from^nrf,  is  a  frequen* 
tative  verb,  signifymg  to  become^^mi 
of,  or  express  one's  fondness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions ;  we  * 
fondle  by  actions  only.  Caresses  are 
not  always  unsuitable ;  but  fondling 
which  is  the  extreme  of  caressing  is 
not  less  unfit  for  the  one  who  re- 
ceives, than  for  the  one  who  gives« 
Animals  caress  each  other,  as  the 
natural  mode  of  indicating  their  af^ 
faction;  fondlings  which  is  the  ex- 

Eression  of  per\'erted  feelins,  is  peciH 
ar  to  human  beings,  who  uone  abuse- 
the  faculties  with  which  they  ara 
endowed* 

CARGO,  V.  Freight. 
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CARNAGE. 


CASE. 


CARNAGE,    SLAUGHTER,    MA8- 
'      8ACRE,  BUTCHERT. 

CARNAGE,  from  the  Latin  earo 
carnU  flesh,  implies  properly  a  col- 
lection of  dead  flesh,  that  is,  the 
jreducing  to  the  state  of  dead  flesh. 

SLAUGHTER,  from  j/dy,  is  tlie 
«ct  of  taking  away  life. 

MASSACRE,  in  French  massacre^ 
comes  from  the  Latin  mactart  to  kill 
fi)r  sacrifice. 

BUTCHERY,  from  to  butcher, 
signifies  the  act  of  butchering;  in 
French  Ixmcherie,  firom  bouche  the 
month,  signifies  the  killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of 
fiead  homes  made;  it  may  be  said 
cither  of  men  or  animals,  but  more 
commonly  of  the  former;  slaughter 
lespecU  the  act  of  taking  away  life, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  agent; 
matsacre  and  butchery  respect  the 
circomstances  of  the  o^eots  who  are 
the  sufferers  of  the  action;  the  three 
bitter  are  said  of  human  beings  only. 

Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any 
impetuous  attack  from  a  powerful 
enemy.  Soldiers  who  get  into  a  be- 
sieged t^ywn,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  into 
a  sheepfold,  commonly  make  a  dread- 
ful carnage.  Slaughter  is  the  con- 
sequence of  warfare.  In  battles  the 
glaughier  will  be  very  considerable 
where  both  parties  defend  themselves 
pertinaciowsly.  A  tnafiacre  is  the 
consequence  of  secret  and  parsooal 
l^sentment  bMWoea  bodies  of  people. 
It  is  always  a  stain  upon  the  nation 
by  whom  It  is  practis^,  as  it  cannot 
be  effected  without  a  violent  breach 
of  confidence^  and  a  direct  act  of 
traachery;  of  this  description  was 
the  rmusacre  of  the  Danes  by  the 
oiig^al  Britons ;  and  th9  maesaere  of 
the  Ilugenots  in  France.  Butchery 
is  tba  general  accompaniment  of  a 
MOfiacrc;  defenceless  women  and 
cbildien  are  cofnmooly  butchered  by 
the  savage  furies  who  are  most  active 
in  this  i^ork  of  blood. 


Tftee«rM««JiMM»ffMitbe»k  .    , 

4iid,lMcM  wm  grid;  tepBto  theUae^M 

■Mid.  P«ra. 

Shall  nfe  around  and  BUtf  tMa  bcaatecmi  paa* 
•peec  Rows. 

Oar  gfoani&f  eowtiy  bled  at  eweey  Tdn; 
Wtai  vudifv,  lapoa,  aid  mauacrti  prevalTd. 

Rows. 


TO  CARP,  V.  To  censure. 

CARRIAGE,   GAITi  WALK. 

CARRIAGE  from  the  verb  to  carry 
(v.  To  bear,  carry)  signifies  the  act  of 
carrying  in  general,  but  here  that  of 
carrying  the  body. 

GAIT,  from  go,  signifies  the  manner 
ofgoiitt;. 

Walk  signifies  the  manner  of 
walking. 

Carriage  is  here  the  most  general 
term ;  it  respects  the  manner  m  carry* 
ing  the  body,  whether  in  a  state  of 
motion  or  rest :  gait  is  the  mode  of 
carrying  the  limbs  and  body  when* 
ever  we  move :  walk  is  the  manner  of 
carrying  the  body  when  we  move 
forward  to  walk. 

A  person's  carriage  is  somewhat 
natural  to  him ;  it  is  often  an  indica* 
tion  of  character,  hut  admits  of  great 
change  by  education ;  we  may  always 
distinguish  a  man  as  high  or  low,  either 
in  mind  or  station,  by  his  carriage ; 
gait  is  artificial ;  we  may  contract  a 
certain  gait  by  habit;  the  eait  is 
therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  habit 
of  going,  as  when  a  person  has  a  limp- 
ing gait,  or  an  unsteady  gaif ;  wiuk 
is  less  definite  than  either,  as  it  ie 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  movementa 
of  men :  there  is  a  good,  a  bad,  or  ao 
indifferent  walk ;  but  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  indifieraice  which  of  these 
kinds  of  walk  we  have.  It  is  the 
gveat  art  of  the  dancii^Hoaaster  to 
give  a  good  walk. 

Upon  bar  aearer  approach  toHercak^  the 
•tepped  before  tbe  other  ladj,  who  came  forwaad 
with  r  regular  oompoaed  carrtage.       Amaotf. 
LIfeleai  her  fott,  and  alow,  with  teeoAng  pafii. 
She  dngg'd  her  MtMag:  ilnhi  alaaf  the  phdn. 


Id  leagth  of  tnla  diaoaada  her  twitpl^  ffawa^ 
Aad  hf  ter  gmeaaU  walk,  the  qaaaa  off  lova  li 
known.  Dvnagk 

cARRiAOfi,  V.  Behavnmr. 
TO  CARRY,  V.  To  bmoT. 
TO  cARRTi  V.  To  Iriug. 
CAROUSAL,  V.  Fbast. 

CUkSS,  CAUSB. 

CASE,  in  Lsl^  cams,  from  etah 
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oi^t  ^  liffppen,  sigiiifies  the 

reoMf  ^^  French  catue,  Latin 
h've^tobably  changed  from  case^ 
CuuKtmcoius, 

40iu  is  matter  of  ^t;  the  ca«s0 

^er  of  question.    A  eaae  inrolves 

msCinces  and  consequences;    a 

sse  involves  reasons  and  arguments. 

i.  ca$e  is  something  to  be  learnt;  a 

caM$e  is  solnething  to  be  dedded. 

A  ca$t  needs  onlj  to  be  stated;  a 
cause  must  be  defended.  A  cau$e 
may  include  ca$e$f  but  not  vice  versd. 
In  all  emues  that  are  to  be  tried^  there 
are  many  l^al  case$  that  must  be 
cited.  Whoever  is  interested  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  will  not  be  heedless 
of  those  cotes  of  distress  which  are 
perpetually  presenting  themselves. 

There  is  4  doable  prate  doe  to  Tlrtoe,  when  ft 
li  lodged  in  a  bod  j  that  wema  to  have  been  pre- 
pared  tot  the  raoeptlon  of  vice;  is  maaj  such 
cMSs  the  soul  and  boi^y  do  not  seon  to  be  fi;l- 
lovs.  ilvnsow. 

1  was  mjfclf  an  advoeate  so  lone,  that  (  oerer 
Mind  what  advocates  say,  but  what  they  prove, 
^ad  I  can  only  eumlae  prooft  In  causes  bronght 
bclbee  me.  Sia  Wuuam  Jomss. 

CAS^^  v.  Siiuaiion. 
CASE,  V.  Frame, 
CASH,  V.  Mimey. 

TO   CAST,   THROW,   HURL. 

CAST  probably  comes  fiom  easusy 
participle  of  cado  to  fall,  signifying  to 
make  or  to  let  hJiX, 

THROW,  in  Saxon  thrawan,  is 
most  probably  a  variation  of  thntst, 
in  Latin  trudo,  Chaldee  terad  to 
thrust  repeatedly. 

HUBX^  like  the  word  whirl,  comes  . 
from  the  Saxon  kirfiven,  hroeorfian, 
German,  &c.  wirbel,  Teutonic  wurvel, 
Danish  hirvel,  hirvler,  Latin  verto, 
gyro,  which  are  all  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  orgai  round,  signifying  to  turn 
round. 

Cast  conveys  simply  the  idea  of 
laying  aside,  or  putting  from  one's  self; 
throw  and  hurl  designate  more  speci- 
fically the  mode  of  the  action.  Cast 
is  an  indifierent  action,  whether  it  re- 
spects oursdves  or  others;  throw 
always  marks  a  direct  motive  of  dis- 
like or  contemot.  What  is  not  wanted 
is  cast  off;  dothes  which  are  no  longer 
worn  are  east  off;  what  is  worUil«ss 


or  hurtful  ib.  thrown  away;  the  dross 
is'  separated  from  the  wheat  and 
thrown  away;  bad  habits  camot  be 
thrown  off  too  soon. 

Cast,  as  it  respects  others,  i^  di- 
vested of  all  personalities;  butnotl|iBg 
is  throtsn  at  any  one  without  an  in- 
tention of  offeiMting  or  hurting..  A 
glance  is  cast  at  a  person,  or  things 
are  cast  before  him;  but  insinuations 
are  thrown  out  against  a  person; 
things  are  thrown  at  him  with  the 
view  of  striking. 

Cast  requires  no  particular  effort ; 
it  amounts  in  general  to  no  more  than 
let  fall  or  gp;  throw  is  frequently  ao* 
companied  with  vidence.  Money  is 
cast  into  a  bi^ ;  stones  are  thrown  from 
a  great  distance.  Animals  cast  their 
young  at  stated  periods;  the  horse 
throws  his  rider;  a  lawless  man 
throws  off  constraint. 

Hurl  is  a  violent  species  of  throwing 
employed  only  on  extraordinary  occar 
eions,  expressive  of  an  unusual  degree 
of  vehemence  in  the  agent,  and  an  ex- 
cessive provocation  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferer.  The  hurler,  the  tmng  hurled, 
and  the  cause  of  hurling,  correspond 
in  magnitude.  A  mighty  potentate  is 
hurled  from  his  throne  hy  some  power 
superior  to  his  own.  Milton  repre- 
sents the  devils  as  hurled  from  heaven 
by  the  word  of  the  Almighty.  The 
heathen  poets  have  feigioed  a  similar 
story  of  the  ^ants  who  made  war 
against  heaven,  and  were  hurled  by 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  down  to 
the  earth. 

As  ihr  s»  I  ooql^  eaU  my  eyes 

Upoo  the  sea,'  someOiioc  methooght  did  rise 

Like  hlaisfa  mUb.  Dann. 

O  war,  thou  SOD  of  heU! 
IVhon  aivry  heawBs  do  make  th^^miaistcr, 
Thr9Uf  In  thefroaien  bosoi  of  oar  pnyC, 
HotcoahofveDgeaBoe!  Siuasniia- 

Wreath  nj  head 
With  flamfaic  meteon,  load  oay  anas  with  tfaaa- 

der. 
Which  as  I  Dhnbly  eat  mj  daadj  way, 
ini  hurl  9m  (his  a^nMU  earth.  Tah. 


CAST,   TURN,   DESCRIPTION. 

CAST,  from  the  verb  to  cast  {v.  To 
cast),  signifies  that  which  is  cast,  and 
here  by  an  extension  of  the  sense,  the 
form  in  which  it  is  east. 

TURN,  from  the  verb  to  turn,  sig- 
nifies also  the  act  of  turning,  or  the 
manner  of  turning. 
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CAST. 


CAL. 


DESCRIPTION  sii^fiesthe  act  of 
deteribingy  or  the  thing  which  is  to  be 
deseribeiL 

What  is  catt  is  artiiicia];  what 
<timt  is  natural ;  the  former  is  the  act 
of  some  foreign  aaent;  the  latter  is 
the  act  of  the  subject  itself:  henoe  . 
the  castf  as  applicable  to  persons^  re- 
spects that  which  they  are  loade  bv 
Gucamstaooes;  the  tum^thu  whicn 
.they  are  by  themselves;  thus  there 
ans  tdigioiis  caiti  ia  Indi%  that  is^ 
men  catt  in  a  certain  form  of  religion, 
and  men  of  a  particular  moral  eagtf 
Ihi^  isy  such  as  are  catt  in  a  particular 
mould  as  respects  their  thinking  and 
acting;  so  in  like  madner  men  of  a 
paiticnlar  turn,  that  is,  as  respects 
their  indinadoiis  and  tastes. 

Descri^Hm  is  a  term  less  definite 
dun  either  of  the  two  former ;  it  re- 
spects all  that  may  be  said  of  a  pei^ 
son,  but  particularly  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  man  from  others,  either 
in  nis  mode  of  thinking  or  acting,  in 
his  habits,  in  his  manners,  in  his  Ian* 
gaace,  or  his  taste. 

ThecttI  is  that  winch  marks  «  man 
to  others;  the  turn  is  that  which  may 
be  known  only  to  a  man's  self;  tbie 
'd€9cr^ftion  is  that  by  whidi  he  is 
daenbed  or  made  known  to  others. 

The  cast  is  that  which  is  fixed  and 
imchangeable;  the  turn  is  that  which 
may  be  again  turned;  and  the  d^ 
MtrtptioniB  that  which  varies  with  the 
orcumstaniyes. 

'  M7mMliorMehapMfleilMrcMM.tbrt^ 
lkllii«  or  «  ihower  of  raio,  or  tiio  whtodli«  of 
the  wind  ntvuk  atime  (the  ntglit  muod),  to  apt 
to  iU  mj  choi«hli  vtlh  I 


CAUSE,  Vm  CVn. 


Then  to  «  vwy  odd  (mtr  of  tbonghC  required 
Ibr  tbto  loct  of  writing  (Ihettdrj  wmy  of  wrHlDf  as 
DiTden  enlto  K);  ani  Hli  inipoMifals  Ibr  n  poet 
to  raocoM  ta  It,  wbo  bat  Mt  a  pwtlealtr  tmt 
9if^aej,  Abbiooii. 

Chrtrthn  i*i»iMWn  tUiik  that  th(we  do  not 
•^cMeva  ChiMaalty,  who  do  sot  tfam  it  ibonld  he 
pnadad  to  the  poor.  Bat  as  thcgr  know  that 
ohailty  to aot  eoaSnad  to  an j  dbwiijiflow,  thsgr 
an  Dot  dfTrivrd  of  m  dna  and  aazioM  sensation 
afplty  to  the  dtolnsies  oTthe  atociabk  gnat. 

cAiSUAL,  p.  Acddenial* 
CASUAL,  If.  Occarional. 
CA8UAJLTT,  V.  Acctdeui. 

CATALOGUE^  V.  Lisi. 

TO  GATCH^  V.  To  lay. 


CAUSE9   BEASOVf   x^Q^ 

CAUSE  (».  Coie)  is  s^' 
signify  originally  the  sarne^* 
it  means  however  now,  bydisiqrf^ 
the  case  or  thing  happeniag  ^^f 
another  as  its  caaie.  r 

REASON,  in  Fiennh  ramm,  LaI. 
ratio,  kook  ratut  participle  of  rear  to 
think,  signifies  the  thing  thou^t,  esti- 
mated, or  Tulued  in  the  mind. 

MOTIVE,  in  French  motif,  from 
the  Latin  motui,  participle  of  tnaveb 
to  move,  signifies  tne  thing  that  bringe 
into  action. 

.  Cau$e  respects  the  order  and  con- 
nexion of  thingn;  rea$on  the  move- 
ments and  operations  of  the  mind; 
motivet  the  tnovements  of  the  miud 
and  body.  Cause  is  properly  the  ge- 
neric; reaton  and  motvoe  are  speciac. 
Every  reaaon  or  J9io^t«e  is  a  cotcliB,  but 
•every  cause  is  not  a  reason  or  motrve, 

Caum  is  said  of  tdl  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  reason  and  mtitive  of  rational 
agents.  Whatever  happens  in  the 
worid^  happens  firom  some  cause  me- 
diate or  immediate;  the  primary  or 
first  cotcfe  of  all  is  God.  Whatever 
opinions  meh  hold  theyou^t  to  be 
able  to  assirai  a  substantial  reason  for 
them,  and  ror  whatever  they  do  they 
ought  to  have  a  sufficient  motive. 

As  the  cause  gives  birth  to  the 
effect,  so  does  the  reason  give  birth  to 
the  conclusion,  and  the  motive  gives 
birth  to  the  action.  Between  cause 
and  effect  there  is  a  necessary  con- 
nexion; whatever  in  the  naiturai 
world  is  capable  of  giving  birth  to 
another  thing  is  an  fulequate  cause ; 
but  in  the  moral  world  there  is  not  a 
necessary  connexion  between  reasons 
and  their  results^  or  motives  aad  their 
actions;  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind 
is  not  always  such  as  to  be  acted 
upon  according  to  the  nature  of  things^ 
every  ode^voto  reason  wiU  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  natural  conclusion,  for 
every  man  will  not  believe  who  has 
reosoiu  to  believe,  nor  yield  to  the 
reasons  that  would  lead  to  a  right 
belief;  and  every  motive  will  not  be 
accompanied  with  its  corresponding 
action^  for  every  man  will  not  act 
who  has  a  motive  for  acting ;  nor  act 
ia  the  manner  in  which  his  motim 
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CAUTIOUS. 


CAUTIOUS. 


195 


oaglit  to  dictate.    The  cau$€S  of  out 
diMasee  often  lie  as  hidden  as  the 
retuom  of  our  opinioDSy  and  the  mo- 
tive$  fot  our  actions. 
Cot  off  the  owMt,  Md  tko  cActo  wlU  OMM^ 
Aad  mil  thtBDvlac  madocw  fUl  to  peace. 

Oood  rawMf  liBct  of  fofce  fife  wij  to  better. 

SHAHentAMk 

Bmy  prUiilpte  ttelli  a  MOtfM  to  rMA  MtioM 
mtgkC  to  be  ^lOMieged.  Afounu 

TO  CAUSE,   OCCASION,   CREATE. 

To  CAUSE,  from  the  substantive 
Ai«ie  (v.  C<ue\  naturaUy  signifies  to 
^he  the  caute  of. 

OCCASION,  from  the  noon  occa- 
MioH^  signifies  to  be  the  occa$ion  of. 

CREATE,  in  Latin  creitfiM,  partici- 
ple oicreoy  comes  from  the  Greek  »fi« 
to  command,  and  Kt^aat  to  perform. 

What  is  earned  seems  to  follow 
natoraily ;  what  is  occoiioned  follows 
inddenUlly;  what  is  created  receives 
its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  wonnd 
causes  pain ;  accidents  oecasUm  delay; 
busy  bodies  creo^f  nuschief. 

Ine  misfortunes  of  the  children 
eau$e  great  affliction  to  the  parents ;' 
business  oceaiunu  a  person's  late  at- 
tendance at  a  place;  disputes  and 
misunderstandings  create  animostty 
and  ill  will.  The  cause  of  a  person^ 
misfortunes  may  often  be  traced  to 
his  own  misoonduet.  The  improper 
behaviour  of  one  nerson  may  occasum 
another  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 
Jealousies  are  created  in  the  minds  of 
relatives  by  an  unnecessary  reserve 
and  distance. 


fioweelr  u  ttl  to  bMu  lUb 


tonroid  fuosjwm,  or  vtoleat  eflfttoM  of  the 


toetbew   era  eaerted  In  a  iipbeie  ef 


wMli  tolento  of  the 


Uad  to 


CAUTION,  V.  Admmdtum. 
CAUTIOUS,  V.  Careful, 

CAUTIOUS,  WART,  CIRCUMSPECT. 

CAUTIOUS,  V.  Careful 

WARY,  fiom  the  same  as  moara 
(P-Tq  he  emam  tf)^  signifies  ready  to 


CIRCUMSPECT,  in  Latin  dteum^ 
spectus,  participle  of  circumspicio  to 
look  about,  signifies  ready  to  look  on 
all  sides. 

These  epithets  denote  a  peculiar 
care  to  avoid  evil;  but  cautious  ex- 
presses less  than  the  other  two ;  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cauttaus  at  all  times; 
to  heeoary  in  cases  of  peculiar  danger; 
to  be  circumspect  in  matters  of  pecu* 
Har  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

Caution  is  the  eflect  of  fear;  wort- 
nets  of  danger;  circumspection  of 
experience  and  reflection.  The  catf 
tious  man  reckons  on  contingendes, 
he  guards  a^^nst  the  evil  that  may 
be,  by  pausing  before  he  acts;  the 
wary  man  looks  for  the  danger  which 
he  suspects  to  be  impending,  and 
seeks  to  avoid  it;  the  circum^ct 
man  weighs  and  deliberates,  he  looks 
around  and  calculates  on  possibilities 
and  probabilities;  he  seeks  to  attun 
his  end  by  the  safest  means.  A 
tradesman  must  be  cautious  in  hit 
dealings  with  all  men;  he  must  be 
wary  in  his  intercourse  with  designing 
men;  he  must  be  circumspect  when 
transacting  business  of  particular  im- 
portance and  intricacy.  The  traveller 
must  be  cautious  when  soing  a  road 
not  familiar  to  him;  he  must  be 
wary  when  passing  over  slippery  and 
dangerous  places;  he  must  be  etr> 
eumspect  when  goinc  through  ob- 
scure, uncertain,  and  vrinding  pas- 
sages. 

A  person  ought  to  be  cautious  not 
to  give  offence ;  he  ought  to  be  wary 
not  to  entangle  himself  in  ruinous 
litigations;  he  ought  to  be  circum* 
spect  not  to  engage  in  what  is  abova 
his  abilities  to  complete.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  cautious  not  to  disclose  our 
sentiments  too  freely  before  straneers  ; 
to  be  wary  in  one's  speech  before  busy 
bodies  and  calumniators;  to  be  cir* 
eumspect  whenever  we  speak  on  public 
matters,  respecting  either  politics  or 
religion. 

Tlie  etniiff  npett  oC  Artbei'ii  deMk  bee  weiae 
SAet  oe  tkem,  tkea  ea  Che  eoeMBee  lorC ; 
The  Yttlgar  oolj  eheke  tkeir  eenitoM  heed% 
Or  wkbper  to  the  ear  wbelj  eeeplciooa.  Caaas. 


ef  ezperieoee,  dcfeeento  lets  enft.         Bc&im. 

to  that  erUs  pocket.                           Anus. 

oa 
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196  CEASE. 

CAVIL,  t;.  Censure. 
CAVITY,  V.  Opening. 

TO  CCA8E,   LEAVE  OFF,   DISCON- 
TINUE. 

CEASEy  in  French  'cetser,  I^tin 
eeaOf .  from  cessi  perfect  of  cedo  to 
jteld,  signifies  to  give  up,  or  put  an 
end  to. 

LBAVE  is  in  Saxon  helifan  to 
remain,  in  Swedish  lifwa^  low  Ger- 
mii^  /even,  Latin  Unquo^  liquid  Greek 
\uirm  to  leave. 

DISCONTINTJE,  with  the  priva- 
tive dUy  expresses  the  opposite  of 
eoniinue. 

To  caue  is  neuter ;  to  leave  off  and 
dMMeoiUinut  are  active :  we  ceau  from 
doing  a  thing ;  we  leaDe  cffor  discon" 
Unue  a  thing.  Cetue  is  used  either 
for  particular  actions  or  general  habits  ; 
leave  off  more  usually  and  properly 
for  particular  actions ;  discontinue  for 
general  habits.  A  restless  spoiled 
child  never  ceates  crying  until  it  has 
obtained  what  it  wants ;  it  is  a  mark 
ef  impatience  not  to  ceaae  lamenting 
when  one  is  >in  pain.  A  labourer 
leaves  (ffhis  work  at  any  given  hour. 
A  delicate  person  discontinues  his 
visits  when  tney  are  found  not  to  be 
agreeable. 

It  should  be  our  first*  endeavour  to 
cease  to  do  evil.  It  is  never  gpod  to 
leave  off  working  while  there  is  any 
thing  to  do,  and  time  to  do  it  in. 
The  discontinuing  a  good  practice 
vnthout  adecjuate  grounds  evinces 
great  instability  of  character. 

A  wnjetfiil  uthor  i»  equally  In  danc«r  of  the 
ilmlnntioia  of  Mi  faaoe^  vhether  he  conttattrt  or 
1 19  wrUib  Job  mow. 


Aikftf«l9Uidlfi«ca1arMiWHlisB0t  hannony; 
fo  Mitber  Is  teasioff  a  CMhloB  oratory;  tbcra* 
ftira,  la  my  bnmUe  opIoloD,  a  certain  difloe  of 
Che  SnC  Older  voald  do  well  to  leave  tbla  oC 

Swirr. 

I  would  ebeerf\illy  have  bone  Ibe  wbole  ex- 
•  pwcesrdt,  if  aqrpitvala eitaUMMwaC of  aatiire 
veadefi  end  wriltfe*  wMeb  I  caaaot  wUb  cod- 
YcalBBee  dlteontimta  at  >reMBt,  dM  aot  require 
non  <haa  balf  <f  the  «unitbly  expeace, 
wbich  tbrt  eompletioa  of  a  Dlewt  would  In  my 
opiaioa  demand.  SiA  Wiui  am  Joaai. 

TO  CEDF,  v.  Tagive  up. 


CELEBRATE. 

TO  CELEBRATE,  COMMEMORATE. 

CELEBRATE,  in  Latin  cehbratus, 
participle  of  celehroy  from  celebrhy 
signifies  to  make  celebrated. 

COMMEMORATE,  in  Latin  com- 
tnemoratusy  participle  of  commemoroy 
compounded  of  com  or  cum  and  memoro 
to  keep  in  mind,  signifies  to  keep  in 
the  memory  of  a  number.  Cbmrnemo- 
rate  is  a  species  of  celebrating;  we 
always  con^iemorate  when  we  ce/e- 
brate,  hut  not  vice  versd. 

Every  thing  is  celebrated  which  is 
distinguished  by  any  marks  of  atten- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
event,  whether  present  or  past;  but 
nothing  is  commemorated  but  what  has 
been  past.  A  marriage  or  a  birth-day 
is  celebrated;  the  anniversary  of  any 
national  event  is  commemorated. 

Celebrating  is  not  limited  to  any 
species  of  events  or  circumstances; 
whatever  interests  any  number  of 
persons  is  celebrated. 

Commemorating  is  confined  to  what- 
ever is  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  favourite  member  is  cele- 
brated by  those  who  have  contributed 
to  his  success.  A  remarkable  preser- 
vation, whether  national  or  individual^ 
sometimes  demands  some  signal  act  of 
commemoration. 

Celebrating  is  a  festive  as  well  as 
social  act;  it  may  be  sometimes 
serious,  but  it  is  mostly  mineled  with 
more  or  less  of  gaiety  and  mirth : 
commemorating^  is  a  solemn  act;  it 
may  be  sometimes  festive  and  social, 
but  it  is  always  mingled  with  what  is 
serious,  and  may  ^  altogether  soli- 
tary. It  is  suited  to  the  occasion, 
and  calculated  to  revive  in  the  mind 
suitable  impressions  of  what  is  past. 
The  birth-day  of  our  sovereign  is 
always  celebrated  by  his  people,  with 
such  marks  of  honour  and  oongFatu* 
iation,  as  are  due  from  subjects  to  a 
prince.  The  providential  escape  of 
our  nation  from  destruction  by  tha 
gunpowder-plot,  is  annually  comme- 
morated by  a  public  act  of  devotion, 
as  also  by  popular  demonstrations  of 

joy- 

The  Jews  celebrate  their  feast  oftlio 
passover.  As  Christians,  we  comtne- 
morate  the  sufferings  and  death  of  oitt 
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CELESTIAL. 

5bvioiif^  by  paiuking  of  tb«  Lord's 
Supper. 

It  Aided  at  tto  croviQCoftlie  cdck; 
Some  laj,  that  wm  *jc«lMt  tliat  ismob  coaa^ 
Wherein  o«r8ftTfaw\  MHh  l«  eeMntied, 
Tk«  Uid  of  davBliHP  tli^pelk  an  Bigbc  lour* 

The  IiMeteaMvfaiDt  would  hate  the  cemine* 
murstUn  of  their  ■ction*  be  tnuumlcted  bj  the 
purest  tnd  most  untalated  memoriaUtti.  Stbbu. 

CELEBRATED,  V.  FomOUS, 

CELERITY,  V.  Qtitckness. 

CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 

CELESTIAL  and   HEAVENLY 
derive  their  difference  in  signification 
from  their,  different  ^origin;  they  both 
literally  imply 'belonging  to  heaven; 
bat  the  for  mer,  from  the  I^tin  calutum^ 
signifies  belonging  to  the  heaven  of 
heathens;   the  latter,  which  has  its 
origin  among   believers    in  the  true 
Gody  has  acquijied  a  superior  sense, 
in  regard  to  heaven  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Almigbtjr.    This  distinc- 
tion is  pretty  faithfully  obverved  in . 
their  application;  ce^iai  is  applied 
mostly  in  the  natural  sense  ot  the 
havem  /  heaivenly  is  employed  more 
oonimonly  in  a  spiritual  sense.    Hence 
we  speak  of  tne  celestial  globe  as 
distinguiahed  from  the  terrestrial ;  of 
the  ceUUial  bodies;  of  Olympus  as 
the  uleddal  abode  of  Jupiter;  of  the 
ce^estia/ deities ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
of  the  heavenly  habitation,  of  heavenly 
joys  or  Uiss,  of  heavenfy  spirits  and 
the  iike.    There  are  doubtless  many 
cases  in  which  celestial  may  be  used 
for  heawnkf  in  the  moral  sense,  but 
there  are  cases    in    which  hetnenly 
cannot  so  properiy  be  substituted  for 


CENSURE. 


ivr 


TO  CENSURE,   ANiMADVSRT, 
CRITICISE. 

CENSURE,  V.  To  accuse. 
ANIMADVERT,   17.  Anmadver^ 


Twkewwi^d  hgr  the  celnttel  ■wpr, 
The  ploot  priaee  Moee,  with  haetj  fear.  DaTvnb 
l«t  Mv  he  Mii^d  BrlKli*  *«Mw*^  ehtfiM, 
^M  or  ■  J  ftlow^  priM  deftmadB  B J I 


Vohappj  «•!  (Mr  Tbelii  that  ivplK) 
While  ton  otaMW  triekk  fioa  her  ejei. 

Pont* 
31^  havlQK  aid,  the  hero  hmind  hli  brow* 
T'tk  Iraf? hnMhfli,  lh« pe>Aiivi'd  Me fwn; 


DsTDva, 


AdM%initfcac«ywef  t 
l^Birth»t^Mlh««r( 


CRITICISE,  r.  Animadversion. 
To  censure  expresses  less  tlum  to 
animadvert   or    criticise ;    one    may 
always  censure  when  one  animadvertt 
or  criticises. 

To  ceantre  sad  animadvert  are  both 
personal,  the  one  direct,  the  other  ia* 
direct;  crieicm  is  directed  to  thingp, 
and  not  to  persons  only. 

Censuring  consists  w  finding  soma 
&alt  real  or  supposed;  it  refers  mostly 
to  the  conduct  of  individuals.  An^ 
madvert  cosmsts  in  suggesting  some 
error  or  impropriety ;  it  refers  mostly 
to  matters  or  opinion  and  dispute : 
criticism  consists  in  minutely  exami* 
ning  the  intrinsic,  characteristics  and 
appreciating  the  merits  of  each  indi- 
vidually or  the  whole  collectively;  it 
refers  to  matters  of  science  ifnd  learn* 
ing. 

To  censure  requires  |io  more  than 
simple  assertion;  its  iustice  or  pror 
priety  often  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  individual ;  animadversions  reauira 
to  be  accompanied  with  reasons ;  Uiose 
wbi}  animadvert  on  the  proceedings  or 
opinions  of  others  must  state  some 
grounds  for  their  oljections. 

Criticism  is  altogether  aigamenta- 
tive  and  illustrative ;  it  takes  nothing 
for  gnmted,  it  analyses  and  decom- 
poses, it  compares  and  combines,  it 
asserts  and  supports  the  assertions. 
The  office  of  the  censurer  is  the  easi« 
est  and  least  honourable  of  the  three; 
it  ma^  be  assomed  by  ignorance  and 
impertinence,  it  may  be  performed  for 
the  purpose  of  indiunng  an  angry  or 
imperious  temper,    liie  task  of  ani- 
madverting  is  deUcate;    it  may  be 
resorted  to  for  the ,  indulgence  of  an 
overweening  selfH»nceit.    The  office 
of  a  critic  is  both  arduous  and  ho- 
nourable;  it  cuuiot  be  filled  by  any 
one  incompetent  for  the  charge  with- 
out exposing  his  arrogance  imd  folly 
to  mented  contempt. 

Manj  ea  aathor  hu  heen  dt^&rttd  at  the 
renmre  of  one  whom  he  has  looked  apon  ai  aa 
lllpt.  Aamoa. 

I  with,  Sir,  yoa  vonld  do  at  the  ftiToar  lu 
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CERTAIN. 


xCfiSSATION. 


TO  CENSURE^  CABP^  CATfL. 

CENSURE,  V.  To  warn. 

CARP,  in  Lalin  urp&y  ngnifiis  to 
placlE. 

CATIL^  in  Latin  etmU^  from  c*- 
t&lim  a  hollow  man,  and  camu  bol- 
loW,  sicpifies  to  be  unsound  or  iui9iib> 
stantiarin  flpeecfa. 

T6  eeramre  Mnects  poaitiTe  errors; 
to  earp  and  covtTbate  rmtd  to  what 
Istriyialor  imagmafy;  the  former  is 
enoploTed  for  errors  in  persons;  the 
latter  for  supposed  defects  in  tlnngs. 
Centurti  are  frequently  necessary 
from  diose  who  hare  the  authority  to 
nse  them.  A  good  fother  will  cernii re 
his  childnen  when  their  conduct  is  un^ 
gurahle.  Carping  and  camlHng  are 
*  resorted  to  only  to  indulge  iU-natwe 
or  selAconoeit.  Whoever  owes  an>- 
<>ther  a  grudge  WiH  be  most  dupoMd  to 
carp  at  all  lie  does  in  order  to  lessen 
him  in  the  esteem  of  others.  Hiose 
who  contend  more  for  victory  than 
truth  will  be  apt  to  cavil  when  they 
are  at  a  loss  for  ftir  aigument.  Party 
politicians  carp  at  the  measures  of 
administration;  infidels  caml  at  the 
^dences  of  Christiamtr^  beca«ise 
they  are  determined  to  disoelievew 

VMn  ft  cBMsldMHii  oC  Mi  mpb  fcrtcis'Hy*  ^ 
IMA  III  mil  ffpcct  «Do«gk  ti>  d«tpiH  tkt  UMIa 
9Hifmrt$9i  Ignotaace  and  aallce.        Biombu. 

It^  Alwtji  tknt  with  pedants;  iktj  vUl  efcr 
be  carping^  if  a  sentlemaa  or  man  of  hcncmt 
fats  peri  to  paper.  Sttub 

Ebt;  and  c#vf f  are  the  natniBl  fnilts  of  lasi* 
■ess  uA  Ignoraier,  wMeh  was  pfobaUTtteMasoa 
Cka«telhBbea«Mim3Fthoh«3rMov«i  Isoaldto 
Wtkeooaaf  Vos  •Bd6oMn«B»or  daikacasaad 


TO  CEKStJRE,   V.   To  QCCUSe. 

TO  CENSURE,  v.  To  blame. 
CEREMONIOUS,  V.  FomuU. 
CEltEMomr,  Vf  Form. 

CERTAIN,   SURE,   SECURE. 

CERTAIN,    in  Frem^b   certaine. 


Latin  ceretiSy  comes  from  edfiio  to 
p^tmre^  beouxse  what  we  see  or  per<^ 
oeive  is  supposed  4o  be  put  beyond 
doubt. 

SUBE  and  SECURE  are  variations 
of  the  same  wwd,  in  French  jvr,  Ger- 
man sicker,  low  German  ieker,  &c. 
Latin  securtif,  this  is  coinpounded  of 
u  apart  and  cnm,  sigmfying  without 
care,  rec^uiring  no  care. 

CerioMi  respects  matters  of  fact 
or  belief;  iure  and  sectire  the  ouality 
or  condition  of  things.  A  met  is 
ceffiun,  a  person's  step  is  Mure^  a 
house  b  etcurt. 

Certain  is  opposed  to  tlubious,  rare 
to  i^teringy  ucure  to  dangerous.  A 
person  is  certmiiywfao  has  no  donbt 
remaining  in  his  mind;  he  issKre, 
when  his  conviction  is  steady  and 
unchangeable;  he  is  lecvre^  when  the 
prospect  of  dkmcer  is  removed. 

When  applied  to  diings,  certain  is 
opposed  to  what  is  varying  and  ine^ 
gutar;  rare  to  what  is  unerring; 
secure  is  used  ody  in  its  natural  sense. 
It  is  a  defect  in  l£e  Eng^sh  langoage» 
that  there  are  at  present  no  rertotn 
rules  for  its  orthogmhy  or  pronnn- 
ciation;  the  learner,  toetefore,  is  at  a 
loss  for  a  rare  guide* 

Amidst  opposing  statements  it  is 
difficult  to  aieeHmn  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  No  one  can  eneare  has  lifo 
for  a  moment,  or  secure  his  prciueitf 
from  the  contingencies  to  wuck  ul 
sublunary  things  are  eKposed« 

It  ii  fctf  certeiR  tlHl  a  naa  of  ataad  naaoB 
eaiaol  fiwbeaf  cIssIqs  wMli  nM|10B  vpoa  aa  ta* 
fartlal  eiimiaatili  of  R. 

Wbmtkeiecvcriastiaffdoqn  ara  tln^irn 
WB  Bsay  be  Mre  that  the  pleasmes  aad  1m 
of  tMi  place  will  tolaltelj 


appeanuMO  of  tiM  tkrane  of  God  will  rhp  !■#• 
Bileij  bejoad  whalefcr  we  an  aMe  'to  ooiKritw 
•fit. 


Wdgb  well  the  Taiiow  tans  of  Inmiaaftle, 
AadHak  bj  owroj  to  aecwrs  jottrstate. 


CESSATION,      STOP,      REST, 
INTERMISSION. 

CESSATION,  from  the.  verb  to 
e^aie»marks  the  conditionof  leaving  ofil 

STOP,  from  to  stop,  marksthat  of 
bemg  stopped  or  prerented  from  (0» 
ing  on. 
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CESSATION. 

BEST,  fiwn  to  rof,  mariu  the  state 
of  beuf  quiet;  and  INTERMIS- 
SIONy  from  intermiif  amrks  that  of 
etating  oocasionallj. 

To  ceoie  respects  the  oourse  of 
things;  whatever  does  oot  go  on  has 
ceeiMJ ;  things  c«af6  of  th^selves  : 
^tw  rospeots  84Bme  external  action  or 
inflvenoe,  nothing  j^e^  but  what  is 
supposed  to  be  /topped  or  hindered  by 
another;  ruf  is  a  species  of  cetwrfton 
that  regards  labour  or  exertion;  wbat- 
efver  does  not  move  or  exert  itself  is 
nt  reti:  imtermimon  is  a  species  of 
eeuiUwn  only  for  a  time  er  at  certain 
intervals. 

That  which  rwues  or  i^t  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  an  end;  rut  or  inter- 
MftfiMHi  suppose  a  renewal.  A  cetta- 
turn  o/  hostilities  is  at  all  times  de- 
sirable. To  put  a  $top  to  evil  practices 
is  sonetimes  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  all  undertakings.  Rett 
after  fatigue  is  indispensable,  for  \t^ 
bow  without  irUermMon  exhausts 
the  fiasne.  The  lain  esasef,  a  person 
er  a  ball  tii^  nmningy  the  kbourer 
mi$  fiom  hie  toil,  a  fever  is  in^ermif- 
ieiU.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
wbich  does  not  ceeie  to  exist  at  one 
period  or  another.  Death  Mop$  every 
one  sooner  or  later  in  his  career. 
Whoever  is  vesed  with  the  cares  of 
gstting  vichee  will  find  no  reef  for  his 
miad  or  body ;  he  .will  labour  without 
iniemnsiion  oftentimes  only  to  heap 
trouUea  on  himsdf. 


CHAIN« 


199 


Who  Itea  wo«ld  eowt 


pomp  or  gwUHf 


Wlm  tke  ariad  oiehnHi  at  Iko  vomy  Aov, 
JUd  Met  totMBponrj  death  for  omo  1 
Wii«  hoir  ow Ut9hc9$mtUn  of  oor  hefaf. 


la  an  (hooe  motloiM  ud  openUoot  which  i 
iBceautij  going  on  thiovKlioaft  nature,  th 
to  BO  ftaynor  laterraytfaM. 

Tho  idMUnc  rttt  oad  poooafel  alf  ht  ai« 
the  portloB  or  hlflB  oa^  who  llai  down  woai7  vlih 


WhUto  tte  ttoae  or  iMt»t  mtmim  to  ip^t  ia 
enapaajf  or  la  aoliaidi^  In  noeeMr j  hailinii.  or 
la  Trinataiy  lefitko»the  nndafstandi^to  oqnalli 
ahmietcdflNMBthooliioetoriaiairj.  ^ 

OHACE,  v.  Forest. 
CHACE,  V.  Hunt. 
TocBAFE,  V.  Tomb. 
CHAGRIN)  V.  Vexation. 


CHAIV,   VSTISB,  BAKJIy 

SHACKLE* 

CHAIN,  in  French  chaine^  Latin 

caretia,  probably  contracted  firom  cep- 

tena  and   cafio^  signifies  that  which 

takes  or  holds. 

FETTER,  in  German  /aic/,  oomet 
trom/iMien  to  lie  hold  of. 

BAND,  firom  ^tad,  signifies  thai 
which  ^tfidf. 

SHACKLE,  in  Saxon  seoctf^  sig- 
nifies that  which  makes  a  creature 
shake  or  move  irregularly  by  confining 
the  legs. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  in- 
strument by  which  animals  or  menase 
confined.    CAotit  is  general  and  inde- 
finite; all  the  rest  are  cAaiJu:  bat 
there  are  many  cAains  which  do  not 
oone  under,  the  other  names ;  a  cAnw 
•  IS  indefinite  as  to  its  make ;    it  is 
made  generaUy  of  iron  riiMS,  hot  of 
difierent  sises  and  shapes;  fetten  aro 
lat^ar,  they  consist  of  many  stout 
cAifias;    bandt  are   in  general   any 
thing  which  confines  the  body  or  tho 
limbs;  they  may  be  either  cAatas  or 
even  cords:  %hackU  is  that  species  of 
cAai'ii  which  goes  on  the  legs  to  con- 
fine them;  malefiu:tois  of  the  worst 
order  have/eT^en  on  different  parti  of 
their  bodies,  and  thackki  on  their  legs. 
These  terms  may  all  be  used  figu- 
ratively. The  substantive  chtUn  is  ap- 
plied to  whatever  hangs  together  like 
a  cAain,  as  a  cAat'n  of  evenu ;  but  tho 
verb  to  chain  signifies  to  confine  as 
withacA«m;  thus  the  mind kcAntfi- 
td  to  rules,  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  firee-tbinkers,  when  men  ttdhero 
strictly  to  rule  and  order;  and  to  i^ 
present  the  slavery  of  conforming  to 
the  establishment,  they  tell  us  we  are 
fettered  by  systems.     Band  in  ^ 
^gurative  sense  is  applied,  particuhtfly 
in  poetry,  to  every  thing  which  is 
supposed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  % 
hand  I  thus  love  is  saia  to  have  it! 
silken  handi.    Shackle f^httber  as  t^ 
substantive  or  a  verb,  retains  the  idea 
of  controlling  the  movements  of  tho 
person,  not  in  his  body  only,  but  dso 
u  his  mind  and  in  his  moral  conduct ; 
thus  a  man  who  commences  h£b  with 
a  borrowed  capital  is  shackled  in  his 
commerdal  concerns  by  the  interest 
he  has  to  pay,  and  the  oU%atioos  he 
has  to  discharge. 
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CHANCE. 


AIbIsUj  wlilk»  Mfw  acts  in  vaia, 
KortWl  CheMNil,  m  which  it  bn  feeftow*4 
ftttch  poven,  e'ar  perish  like  an  earthly  clod; 
'  Bot  pnisM  atteBKth  from  foal  comiptloB'*  Mala, 
|>*f«rd  from  her  prtea,  aod  aahonad  her  e*«<M, 
She  than  bef  natSfa  iCreosth  and  aatlfepkics 

jKinrm. 


.  LegUatonkaYe  no  rales  to  Wn4  them  hat  the 
'sreat  principles  of  JasUce  and  equity.  These 
they  ace  ftoicfiit  to  obey  and  fblloir;  and  rather  to 
enUrge  aad  enl^hten  Uw  by  the  UbefaUtyoT k«l»- 
lative  reason  than  to  fetter  their  higher  capacity 
^y  the  narrow  conitnietloiM  of  nbordlnate 
aitlAdaljoetice.  Boso. 

Break  Ms  hande  of  sleep  assaader. 
And  roase  bim  Ilka  a  rrttlfaig'peal  of  thander. 

Datdck. 

Itii  tbefteedom  of  the  spirit  that  gltes  worth 

aad  IICb  to  the  performaace.    Bat  a  senrant  €om« 

aseaty  Is  lest  free  la  mind  than  la  condHkMi;  Us 

vary  wUl  seems  to  be  In  b9nd§  aad  ehacktea, 

SOOTTH. 

TO  CHALLENGE,  V.  To  hrove. 
CHAMPION,  V.  Combatant. 

CHANCE,   FORTUNE,    FATE. 

CHANCE  (v.  Accideta)  is  here 
considered  as  tne  cause  of  what  iaUs 
out. 

FORTUNE,  in  French  fortune, 
Latin  fortuna,  from  fort  chance,  in 
Hebrew  gar. 

FAT£y  in  Latinyb^tiiiiy  from /tfttim 
participle  of  ^^  to  speak  or  decree, 
signifies  that  which  is  decreed,  or 
thepower  of  decreeing. 

Tnese  terms  have  served  at  all  times 
as  doaks  for  human  ignorance,  and 
before  mankind  were  favoured  by  the 
light  of  Divine  Revelation,  thev  had 
an  imaginary  importance  whicn  has 
now  happily  vanisned. 

Behevers  in  Divine  Providence  no 
longer  conceive  the  events  of  the  world 
as  lef);  to  themselves,  or  as  under  the 
control  of  any  unintelligent  or  uncon- 
scious agent,  but  ascnbe  the  whole 
to  an  overruling  mind,  which  though 
invisible  to  the  bodily  eye  is  clearly  to 
be  traced  by  the  intellectual  eye, 
wherever  we  turn  ourselves.  In  con- 
formity, however,  to  the  preconceived 
notions  attached  to  these  words,  we 
now  employ  them  in  regard  to  the 
agency  of  secondary  causes.  But  how 
iiair  a  Christian  may  use  them  without 
disparagement  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Divine  Being,  it  is  not  so  much  my 
business  to  inquire,  as  to  define  their 
ordbary  acceptation. 


In  this  ordinary  sense  cAosm^  is  th» 
generic,ybrtune  and^e  specific  terms; 
chance  applies  to  au  things  personal  or 
otherwise  \  fortune  aodfote  are  mostly 
said  of  that  which  is  personal. 

Chance  neither  fonns  orders  or  de- 
signs; neither  knowledge  or  intention 
is  attributed  to  it;  its  events  are  un- 
certain and  variable  ;/irftme  forms 
plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice; 
we  altribute  to  it  an  intention  without 
discernment;  it  is  said  to  be  blind : 
Jpaie  forms  plans  and  chains  of  causes ; 
intention,  knowledge,  and  power  are 
attributed  to  it;  its  views  are  fixed, 
its  results  decisive. 

A  person  goes  as  chance  directs 
him  when  he  has  no  express  ^ect  to 
determine  his  choice  one  wa;^  or  other  ; 
las  fortune  favours  him,  if  without  any 
expectation  he  ^ats  the  thing  h« 
wishes ;  his  fote  i^Us  ir^  if  he  reaches 
the  desired  point  contrary  to  what  he 
intended. 

Men's  success  in  their  mfdeitakiiigs 
depends  oflener  on  chance  than  on 
their  ability ;  we  are  ever  ready  to  as- 
cribe to  ourselves  ^diat  we  owe  to  our 
gpodfortune.  It  is  the  fode  of  soid« 
men  to  fail  in  every  t^ing  they  under- 
take. 

When  speaking  of  trivial  matters, 
tins  language  is  unquestionably  inno- 
cent, and  any  objection  to  tKeiruee 
must  spring  from  an  over  screpttlooa 
conscience. 

If  I  suffer  my  horse  to  direct  me  in 
the  road  I  take  to  London,  I  may 
fairly  attribute  it  to  chance  if  I  take 
the  right  instead  of  the  lef^;  and  if 
in  consequence  I  meet  with  an  agree- 
able companion  bv  the  way  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  call  it  my  fgaaifortune; 
and  if  in  spite  of  any  previous  inten- 
tion to  the  contruy,  I  should  be  led 
to  take  the  same  road  repeatedly, 
and  as  oflen  to  meet  with  an  agreeable 
companion,  I  shall  immediately  say 
that  it  is  my  folic  to  meet  with  an 
agreeable  companion  whenever  I  go  to 
London. 

Soiae  (bere  are  who  atterj^jpraperibetlia  aain*- 
oC  cAofiee  m  a  wofd  of  Impioai  aad  prolkBe 
■tpiltieaiton  t  aad  lodeid  If  It  be  tafcra  by  na  i« 
tbataraaeia  which  it  waaated  by  tbeheatbcM^ 
ao  aa  to  aiaka  aay  tbiaf  eaoaal  ia  reipect  of  Go4 
Mnaeir,  their  ezarptlon  oi«bt  to  ha  admitted. 
But  to  B8J  a  thiaf  ia  a  dUwiea  or  caaaal^  aa  it 
reiateatowceadcaaata  iaaot  proCucacaa,  bwC 
acieattnith. 
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CHANCE. 


CHANGE. 


an 


•Id!  adr  tetas  vllk  vriMpI  moeM. 

DETMOb 

We  ilhMid  learn  that  MM  tet  iateUecCiial 
joweailoM  ave  vhat  we  caa  pioperlj  call  oar 
««B.  All  tUap  ftom  wttlMat  aie  bat  borrowed. 
Wba(,/^ifMW  gHa  US  bnoC  ooxfl,  aad  wbatavcr 


flhee^tee  diffiaaa  Oca,  ilace  I  matt  low  tbM^ 
Faryil9^iakB,|brlov^ah!  aaftraM, 
That  faagalillBi,  thaa  49lac^to  appiwek  Ibee; 
AaddJghmjIaatadlBaapoBthjboMiii,   Tair. 

CHANCE,   PROBABILITT. 

CHANCE,  V.  Accident,  chance. 

PBOBABILTTY,  in  French  proba- 
lUcj  Latin  probabtHtaif  from  proha* 
hUUjUid  probo  to  prove,  signifies  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  be  proved  or 
made  good. 

These  tenns  are  both  employed  in 
formiiig  an  estimate  of  future  events ; 
but  the  chance  is  either  for  or  against 
ibfiprobabilUy  is  alwfiys  for  a  thing. 

Chance  is  but  a  d^ee  of  pr^a- 
hility ;  there  may  in  this  latter  case 
be  a  chance  where  there  is  no  proba' 
HiUy. ' 

A  chance  affords  a  possibility; 
many  chances  are  requisite  to  consti- 
tute a  probabiliiy. 

What  has  been  once  may,  under 
similar  circumstances,  be  again;  for 
that  there  is  a  chance;  what  has 
fidkn  to  one  man  may  £ftll  to  another; 
tM>  far  he  has  a  chance  in  his  fieivour; 
but  in  all  the  chances  o£  life  there  will 
be  no  probability  of  success,  where  a 
man  doos  not  unite  industry  with  inte- 
grity. 

Chance  cannot  be  calculated  upon ; 
it  is  «>t  to  produce  disapj^intment : 
probabiiUy  justifies  hope;  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  experience. 


Tfem^iaai  deaOa  are  dealt  wNb  eqaal  ekmnet^ 
By  tarae  tfaej  qall  tbeir  gTW»d»  by  taraa  a4- 
Dbydm. 


'  Tbflie  Mvar  appear,' iB|a  Swift, 'BMntbaa 
4ve  or  aiz  aieo  of  faalai  ia  aa  ace,  bat  If  tfaej 
were  aaltrd  the  world  eoald  not  itaad  befon 
It'll  bappjr  tbeiefbre  for  OMnhiad  tbat  of 


CHANCE,   HAZARD. 

CHANCE,  V,  Accident,  Chance. 

HAZARD  comes  from  the  oriental 
zar  or  tssar,  signi^ing  any  thine  bear- 
ing an  impression,  particularly  thejdice 
used  in  chance  games,  which  is  called 
b^  the  Italians  gara,  and  by  the  Spa- 
niards axar. 

fieth  these  terms  are  employed  to 


mariL  the  cdurse  of  intfire  events,  wliidi 
is  not  discernible  by  the  human  eya^ 
With  the  Deity  there  is  nnther  dkmcc 
or  hazard;  his  plans  are  the  result  of 
omniscience:  but  the  designs  and  ac- 
tions of  men  ase  all  dependant  oo 
^ance  or  hazard. 

Chance  TotLy  he  favourable  or  unfii^ 
vourable,  more  commonly  the  former ; 
hazard  is  always  unfavourable ;  it  is 
properly  a  s^iedes  of  chatice.  There 
IS  a  chance  either  of  gaining  or  losing  ; 
there  is  a  hazard  of  losing. 

In  most  speculations  the  chance  of 
succeeding    scarcely   outweighs    the 
hazard  of  losing. 
Agalast  111  chancei  men  are  ever  meny, 
Bat  beaTlaen  roreraas  the  good  e?nif« 

Tboofth  wU  and  learalas  are  oertala  and  baU- 
taal  perfecUona  of  tbe  mbid,  jet  tbe  dfcfauatloa 
or  tbeiD,  wblch  ahme  briaia  the  repale,  In  anb- 
iect  to  a  tboataad  Aasardr .  Sorx|b 

CHANCE,  V.  Accident. 

TO  CHANCE,  V.  To  happen, 

TO  CHANGE,   ALTER,  YART. 

CHANGE,  in  French  changer,  is 
probably  derived  from  the  middle  Latin 
cambio  to  exchange^  signifying  to  take 
one  thing  for  anouier. 

ALTER,  from  the  Latin  aker  ano- 
ther, signifies  to  make  a  thing  others 
wise. 

VARY,  in  Latin  vario  to  make  va- 
rious, comes  in  all  probability  from 
varus  a  spot  or  speclue,  which  is  of 
all  things  the  most  various. 

We  change  a  tJiing  by  putting  ano- 
ther in  its  place;  we  aZ^er  a  thing  by 
making  it  di£Ferent  from  what  it  was 
before ;  we  xfary  it  by  altering  it  in 
difierent  manners  and  at  difieren  t  times. 

We  change  our  clothes  whenever 
we  nut  on  ouers ;  the  tailor  alters  tha 
clotnes  which  are  found  not  to  fit; 
and  he  varies  the  fashion  of  making 
them  whenever  he  makes  new. 

A  man  changes  his  habits,  alien 
his  conduct,  and  varies  his  manner  of 
speaking  and  thinking,  according  to 
ciroumstances. 

A  thing  is  changed  without  altering 
its  kind ;  it  is  altered  without  destroy- 
ing its  identity ;  and  it  is  varied  with- 
out destroying  the  similarity. 

We  change  our  habitation,  but  it 
still  remains  a  habitation;  we  alter 
our  house,  but  it  still  remains  th« 
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CHAKGE. 


CHANGE. 


irft  vaiy^ht  manner  ef 
.  pnndag  and  dMoration,  liol  it  may 
strongl  J  wi—mbU  the  mamier  in  which 
it  hot  been  before  execoted. 

Tlw  general  remedj  of  thow  wbo  are  vaeuj 
tMiQ«tkMiria(theeante,  hdhMfrof  plaee. 

'  AH  dilact  are  but  aUet'dy  BoChlns  diet: 
And  heie  and  there  th*  oobodled  aplrit  IHea  ; 
By  UriMi  oe  0MC9,  oe  ilckoea^  dbpoinn  d, 
AadMgm,  vhm  Ik ligte»  to  mmi  ov  bewt. 

DftTBV. 

h  tf9€ty  ww%  OT  tOT  taMgfMtloB«  Cm  dwpo* 
•itiM  of  paita,  th«  taMrtlM  of  toddnfa,  and 
MB  of  diFrinmlfciM,  iMiy  be  ««riad«  thMiasd 
w^ja  with  equl  ptopri^jr.  Jouumi. 

TO   CHANGE,  EXCHANGE, 
BARTER,  SUBSTITUTE. 

CHANGE,  V.  To  change,  alter. 

EXCHANGE  is  compounded  of 
e  or  ex  and  change^  signifying  to 
ekange  in  the  place  of  anomer. 

BARTER  is  supposed  to  come  from 
the  French  harater,  a  sea  term  for  in- 
demnification, and  also  for  circumven- 
tion ;  hence  it  has  derived  the  m^an- 
ink  of  a  mercenary  exchange. 

SUBSTITUTE,  in  French  sv&seiM, 
Italian  iuhttitutiUy  from  suh  and  Mtatuo, 
signifies  to  place  one  thing  in  the 
room  of  another. 

The  idea  of  putting  one  thing  in 
the  place  of  another  is  common  to 
all  tnese  terms,  ^hich  v^es  in 
the  manner  and  th^  object.  Change 
is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  specific 
terms:  whatever  is  ^schangedj  bar- 
tered, or  tubdUtUed,  is  changed; 
,but  not  vice  vend.  Change  is  ap- 
plied in  general  to  things  of  the 
same  kino,  or  of  different  kinds; 
exchange  to  articles,  of  property  or 
possession;  barter  to  aU  articles  .of 
merchandise;  subuUute  to  all  matters 
of  service  and  office. 

Things  rather  than  persons  are  the 
proper  otjects  for  changing  and, ex- 
changing,  although  whatever  one  has 
a  control  over  may  be  changed,  or 
tschanged;  a  king  may  chtmge  his 
ministers;  governments  exchange  pri- 
soners of  war.  Things  only  are  the 
proper  obiecU  far  barter;  but,  to  the 
shame  of  humanity,  there  are  be  found 
people  who  will  barter  their  pquntry- 
men,  and  even  their  relatiTes,  for  a 
pidtry  trinket. 


SubetuMning  mar  tfitotf  hsw  pev* 
sons  or  things  for  an  object ;  one  man 
may  he  iUbSituted  for  andther,  or  one 
word  substitinted  for  another. 

The  act  of  cA4in^iit|^  or  sub9tUuting 
requires  but  one  person  for  an  agent; 
that  of  exchanging  and  bartering  re- 
quires two;  a  person  dUnget  his 
tiling,  orsttAttfMet  <xie  for  another; 
but  one  person  exchanges  or  bartert 
virith  anotner. 

Change  is'  used  likewise  intransi- 
tively, the  others  always  transitively ; 

-  things  change  of  themselves,  but  per- 
sons always  exehmmge,  barter,  or  m^ 
ititule  things.  Changing  is  not  ad- 
▼iseaUe,  it  ia  seldom  advantageous; 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  changing 
for  the  worse,  than  for  the  better ;  it 
is  set  on  foot  bv  eaprioe  oftener  tfam 

t  by  prudence  and  necessity.  Exckang'^ 
ing  is  convenient;  it  is  founded  not 

'SO  mudi  on  the  intrinsic  ndne  of 
thin^  as  their  relative  utility  to  the 
parties  concerned ;  iu  end  is  motnal 
accommodation.  Bartering^  ia  profi- 
table ;  it  proceeds  upon  n  principle  of 
mercantile  cakmlatioB;  the  prodno- 
tiveness,  and  not  the  worth  of  the 
thing  is  considered;  its  main  olject  is 
gain.  Subditnting  is  a  matter  of 
necessity ;  it  springs  fixm  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  a  deficiency  by  aome 
equivalent;  it  serves  for  the  aooov- 
modation  of  the  party  whose  place  is 
filled  up. 

In  the  figurative  application  tlHee 
terms  bear  the  same  analogy  to  each 
other.  A  person  cAanget  his  opinions; 
but  a  proneness  to  such  changex 
evinces  a  want  of  firmness  ia  uie 
character.  The  good  king  at  hie 
death  exckangee  a  temporal  for  an 
eternal  crown.  The  mercenary  trader 
bartert  his  conscience  for  paltry  pelf. 
Men  c^  dogmatical  tcmnen  saWf- 
tute  assertion  for  proof,  and  abuse 
for  argument. 

naaa  wbo  bejaad  aet  go  wRI  tadly  tsd, 
Ttey  cikMie  ttMir  dtaMte  oo};.  Mi  tMr  aktad. 


flanvarti  tlMtto  aC  Mi 
mnt  tamataj  ta«9  gald,  aad  uKtmHgm  ita  waal 


If  the  gnat  ead  ofbetaf  can  be  lotC, 
Aid  that  parretted  totha  wwit  afc 
Let  as  ihake  off  d«prav*d  bvmanttjr, 
KKthuttft  omdMiBn  vtoi  Iha  lavage  artta^ 
And  ton  hii  hlimrlrai  toitlnct  btattr  ffaiae, 

lUvAnw 
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CHANGEABLE. 


Xiril  Mwr  iM^ttsd  Vannar  ail*  » « 
into  her  pranDce  the  wnCdi  who  hm  once  at- 
tempted to  ridini]*  MlisioBy  and  to  sub$UtuU 
o(k«r  alili  to  Iiumui  taStj,       BaweekWokou 

caAsaEi  Variation, 

VICISSITUDE, 

0HAlf6£y  t.  %  changty  ^ter. 
VARIATION,    t.     %    ekaiige, 

VICISSITUDE^  in  Freacb  wsM^ 
tudoy  Latk  tksisikuday  fimn  meimm 
by  tomsy  si^mflet  dmnging  allenMktely. 

Change  »  botlk  to  vkimUude  ttui 
MrMTion  M  the  genoB  to  th«  ft]MMfl«fr« 
Eyeiy  vortitf icHt  or  iMemtfurfe  ie  * 
thangty  bdl  evefy  change  is  Hot  a  «»- 
riahm  or  mufilfekle. 

CArtn^  consiflftB  ranply  ia  oeaniig 
tebe  CMfiame;  variatien  cosuAsu  ia 
bemg  different  at  diffeMne  tiavoB ;  «i^ 
eiaiiMe  in  being  attornately  diffwent 
and  the  same.  All  created  things  ara. 
liable  to  change;  old  things  pass 
away,  all  things  become  new;  the  hi»- 
mours  of  men,  like  the  elements,  are 
exposed  to  perpetnal  variaiicni;  hu- 
man afiairs,  like  the  seasons,  are  sab- 
ject  to  fieqaent  viciuUudei. 

Changes  in  goveiuments  or  families 
are  seldom  attended  with  any  jp;ood 
eflbct.  Variationi  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  are  indicated  hy  the  bar 
rometer  ot  thermometer.  Vteiatitudet 
of  a  painful  natore  are  less  dangerous 
than  those  which  elevate  men  to  an 
mmsmd  state  of  grandeur.  By  the 
former  they  arb  bronj^t  to  a  sense  of 
themselyes;  \}j  the  latter  they  are 
carried  beyond  themselyes. 


Bow  itniise^  are  tlie  opiakNM  af  mm 
ty  a  etanieia  tMr  oooditioa* 

Oaeof  tlM  cooipaBy  afliwed.ta  aa  ba 
actoanj  iaelooed  the  liqaor,  foaad  ia  a 
heart,  la  a  attSil  take  aMdeallerr 


I  vMh  tha  MrMiMM  af  tha 
ahovad  Urn  tha  qaalltiei  of  thoea 
aateied  the  i««  when  K  stood. 
FTelMiiude  wheeb  loaad  the  OMtlej  erawd, 
Tha  rich  gnwr  poor,  the  poor  heooflee 


CHANGEABLE,  MUTABLE,  TA-t 
RIABLEi  INCONSTANT,  FICKLE, 
VERSATILE. 

CHANGEABLE,  l^.  Tq  change, 


CHANGEABLE*        MS 

MUTABLE^  fiom  the  Lmia  nmto 
tochange,  isthesameas  changeaMe. 

VARIABLE, «.  To  ehm^e. 

INCONSTANT,  compoanded  of 
the  privative  in  and  canetanty  in  Latin 
conttdns  or  con  and  ito  to  stand  toge- 
ther or  remam  the  same,  signifies  aa 
incapacity  to  remain  the  same  for  any 
loD&  contmuance. 

FICKLE  IS  most  probably  changed 
from  the  Latin^ic>/i«  easy. 

VERSATLLE,  in  latin  venaHiUg 
inrnkterio  to  tuniy  signifies  easy  to 
be  turned. 

Changeahle  is  said  of  pMons  or 
things ;  tnutabie  is  said  of  tmngs  only : 
human  beings  are  changeable,  human 
afiairs  are  mutabU, 

Changeable  respects  the  sentiments 
and  opmions  of  the  mind ;  variable, 
the  Btateof  the  feelines;  incovutant, 
the  affections;  fickle,  3ie  inclinations 
and  attachments;  venatiU,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  talents. 

A  changeable  person  rejects  what 
he  has  once  embraced  in  order  to  take 
up  soofiethikie  hevt;  a  variable  person 
Iwes  and  dislikes  alternately  the  same 
thing ;  an  inconstant  person  likes  no- 
thing  long ;  h  fickle  person  likes  many 
things  successively  or  at  the  same 
time;  n  tenaiiie pefsm  has  H  talent 
§&r  whatever  he  Kkes. 

Chemgeableneu  arises  from  a  wane 
of  fried  priifcipletf ;  Variableness  from 
a  predoAiinanee  of  hamottr;  incon^ 
0aney  from  a  seMsh  imd  iknfe^ling 
temper ;  fichhn^  frohai  a  lightness  of 
mind;  t«r«f<%from  a  flexibility  of 
mind. 

Men  «re  the  ittoSt  changeiibte  and 
tncmwAial;  women  are  the  most  va^ 
riable  and  fitkle.  The  former  oflfend 
from  ah  indifference  for  objects  in  |e- 
neral,  or  a  dhninished  attiichment  for 
any  ol^ect  m  particular:  ihb  latter 
from  an  excessive  warmth  of  foding 
that  is  easily  biassed  and  ready  to 
sei^  nerw  objects. 

People  who  are  changetdfle  in  their 
views  and  plans  are  particularly  un- 
fit ibr  the  government  of  a  state ;  those 
who  are  variable  in  their  humours  are 
unsuitable  as  masters;  people  of  ai^ 
inconstant  character  ought  to  b^  shun-i 
ned  as  lovers ;  those  of  a  fickle  dispo- 
sition ought  not  to  be  chosen  aa 
frieult. 
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•M         CHARACtER. 


CHARM. 


Chmgeahky  variahhy  inconstamt, 
•nd  fa:kle,  as  applied  to  penoos,  vm 
taken  in  die  bad  sense;  bat  'oena- 
tUity  18  a  natnnd  gift,  which  may  be 
em^iloyed  advantageously. 

IkvteMtMte 
OTpopvkrspfltHts  tlMMfryvvviM 
or  gSAIf  csmp4i  M  ^taWfwNt  M  Willis. 

Dbtsbk. 

WKk  twpeet  to  tbe  other  aUentioiM  vhieh 

Om  BaxoD  lufuage  appnn  (o  hare  QBdeT|^iMs 

ve  haTe  «o  need  to  Inquire  ninvtHjp  how  far  they* 

hkft  yrowBdrf  firom  Che  nat oral  muUMlitg  of 


Ttswidtk. 

With  9«d  then  If  ao  MrteHMMf,  with  naa 
Chen  it  no  aUWUty.  Henee  he  is  ctonffosMa 
In  hb  devif^na,  fickle  In  hii  friendaU|M,  flocta- 
■ttog  fa  hie  whdie  character.  fitinu 

The  dew,  the  blonooM  of  the  tree, 

WKh  cbanna  ineemfont  ihlBe; 
TMr  charvM  wen  hii^  b«t  woe  to  ■», 

Their  eonitan^  was  aaloe.  GoutMrnb 

iMd  North  waa  a  naa  of  admlraUe  parta; 
•r  Keneral  fcaowiedfa,or a  reraalOe  udcntaad- 
lair,  fitted  for  every  tort  of  baaioeii^  of  Infinite 
wit  Bad  pleaaaatiy,  and  of  a  detlshtfal  temper. 


CHARACTER)    LETTER. 

CHARACTERcomesfrom  the  Greek 
^ofa^Tvptfy  signifying  an  impression  or 
mark,  from  x'^f^^^  ^  imprint  or 
stamp. 

LETTERy  in  French  UUrt^  Latin 
Ikeray  is  probably  contracted  from 
legUera,  signifying  what  is  l^ble. 

Character  is  to  Utter  as  the  genus 
to  the  species :  everv  ktter  is  a  cho', 
racter;  W  every  chatader  is  not  a 
letter.  Character  is  any  printed  mark 
that  serves  to  designate  something;  a 
letter  is  a  species  of  character  which. 
is  the  oonstitnted  part  of  a  vford, 
Shortrhand  and  hieroglyphics  consist 
of  charactersy  but  not  of  letters. 

Character  is  emfdoyed  figorativelyy 
but  Utter  is  not.  A  grateAil  person 
has  the  fiivours  which  are  conferred 
upon  him  written  in  indelible  charao- 
ters  upon  his  heart. 

A  dkdainhl,  a  rnhtle,  mad  «  •mpMena  tem- 
per* If  dbpiayed  la  ehorocterr  that  are  alBMMt 
anffemUj  aadflntood.  Hawxvwobtv. 

CHARACTER)   RBPUTATION. 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a  stamp 
er  maik  (v.  Character,  Utter),  this 
word  is  figurattvelv  employed  for  the 
moral  miuk  which  distinguishes  one 
man  from  another. 

REFUTATION)  from  the  French 


reputer,  Latin  rejmto  to  think)Signilie» 
what  is  thought  of  a  person. 

CHARACTER  lies  in  the  man ;  it 
is  the  mark  of  what  he  is :  it  shows 
itself  on  all  occasions :  r^^atkm  de- 
pends npoia  others;  it  is  what  they 
think  of  him. 

A  character  is  given  paitioularly : 
a  repytatioH  is  formed  generally.  In- 
dividuals give  a  character  of  another 
from  personal  knowledge:  public 
opinion  constitutes  the  reputation. 

Character  has  always  some  founda- 
tion; it  is  a  positive  description  of 
something:  reputation  has  more  of 
conjecture  in  it;  its  source  is  hearsay. 

It  <  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a 
fair  reputation  who  has  not  in  reality 
a  good  character;  although  men. of 
really  good  character  are  not  likdy  to 
haws  a  bad  reputation. 

.  Let  a  maa  thiak  what  amititadet  of  thoas 
aHonr  who«  he  dwelli  are  telaUy  %MiaBt  of 
his  name  and  ckmracUr;  how  mai^jr  Innsiae 
themdves  too  much  oocaplrd  with  their  own 
wanU  and  panaUi  to  pay  him  the  leaat  atten- 
tloa;  and  where hti  rrpvtetiam  h  In  aay  dcfiee 
apiead,  how  often  lllaa heea  aMaehed,  aad  how 
maajrifalaaBa4aHjxiila(toahateit.     Buus. 

TO  CHARACTERIZE,  V.  To  rftf- 

signaie. 

TO  CHARGE)  V.  To  QCCUSC. 
TO  CHAROB)  V.  To  attOCk. 

CHARGE)  t/.  Care. 

CHARGE)  V.  Cost. 
CHARGE)  V.  Office. 

TO  CHARM)  ENCHANT)  FAS- 
CINATE) ENRAPTURE,  CAP- 
TIVATE, 

CHARM,  ©.  Attractions. 

ENCHANT  is  compounded  of  en 
and  chanty  signifying  to  act  upon  as 
by  the  power  oi  chanting  or  music. 

FASCINATE,  in  T-atin  JTascinOy 
Greek  Bao^Miw,  si^ified  originally 
among  the  ancients  a  species  of  witch- 
craft, pOTformed  by  the  eyes  or  the 
tongue. 

ENRAPTURE,  compounded  of  en 
and  rapture,  signifies  to  put  into  a 
rapture :  and  rapture,  from  the  Latin 
rapio  to  seize  or  carry  away,  signifies 
the    state   of  being   carried   away; 
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CHARM. 

whence  wtt^iure  signifies  lo  pnt  into 
that  state. 

CAPnVATEy  in  Latin  captvoahUt 
participle  of  eapiVDOf  from  capio  to 
take^  signifies  to  take,  as  it  were,  pri- 

mavnmtr 


CHARM. 


9(B 


The  idea  of  an  irresistible  influence 
IS  common  to  these  terms. 

Charm  expresses  a  less  powetfiii 
effect  than  enchant.  A  charm  is  sim- 
ply a  magical  verse  used  by  ma^cians 
and  sorcerers :  incantation  or  encAan^ 
menJt  is  the  use  not  only  of  verses  but 
of  any  mysterious  ceremonies^  to  pro- 
duce a  given  effect. 

To  charm  and  enchant  in  this  sense 
denote  an  operation  by  means  of  words 
or  motions;  to  fatemate  denotes  an 
operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or 
tongue.  A  person  is  charmed  and  <n- 
cAonftfcJ  voluntarily ;  he  is  fageinaled 
.involuntarily.  Tlie  superstitious  have 
always  had  recourse  to  charms  or  en- 
chantmentty  for  the  purpose  of  allaying 
the  passions  of  love  or  hatred.  The 
Greeks  believed  that  the  malignant 
influence  passed  by  fascination  from 
the  eyes  or  tongues  of  envious  persons, 
whicn  infected  the  ambient  air,  and 
through  that  medium  penetrated  and 
corrupted  the  bodies  of  animals  and 
other  things. 

Charms  and  enchantments  are  per- 
formed by  persons :  fascinations  are 
performed  by  animals.  The  former 
nave  always  some  supposed  good  in 
view ;  the  latter  have  always  a  mis- 
chievous tendency.  There  are  persons 
who  pretend  to  charm  away  the  tooth- 
ache, or  other  pfuns  of  the  body. 
Some  serpents  are  said  to  have  a  /om- 
ctno^ing  power  in  their  eyes,  by  which 
they  can  kill  the  animals  on  whom  they 
have  fixed  them. 

*  Faseinatey  as  well  as  the  others,  is 
taken  in  the  improper  sense.  Charm, 
enchant,  and  fascinate,  are  employed 
to  describe  moral  as  well  as  natural 
operations;  enrapture  and  captivate 
describe  eflects  on  the  mind  only;  to 
charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  and  enrap^ 
ture^  designate  the  effects  produced 
by  physical  and  moral  objects;  cap- 
tvoate  designates  those  produced  '  by 
physical  objects  only:  we  may  be 
chiarfned  or  enchanted,  or  enraptured, 
widi  what  we  see,  hear,  and  learn: 
we  may  be  fascinated  with  what  we 
see  or  learn;  we  are  captivated otdy 


with  what  we  see.  A  fine  vmce,  a 
fine  prospect,  or  a  fine  sentiment, 
charms,  enchants,  or  enraptures;  a 
fine  ^penoa  fascinates,  or  tne  .conver- 
sation of  a  person  is  fiiscinatingi 
beauty,  with  all  its  accomJMuiimentSy 
caftioates.  When  applied  to  the  sam« 
objects,  charm,  enchant,  and  enrage 
ture,  rise  in  sense ;  ^hat  charms  pro- 
duces sweet  but  not  tumultuous  emo- 
tions :  in  this  sense  music  in  general 
charms  a  musical  ear;  yrhat  enchants 
rousee  the  feelings  to  a  hiejh  pitch  of 
tumultuous  dehght;  in  this  manner 
the  musician  is  enchanted  with  the 
finest  compositions  of  Handel  when 
performed  by  the  best  masters ;  or  a 
lover  of  the  country  is  enchanted  with 
Swiss  scenery.  To, enrapture  is  to 
absorb  all  the  affections  of  the  soul; 
it  is  of  too  violent  a  nature  to  be  either 
lasting  or  frequent;  it  is  a  term  ap- 
plicable only  to  persons  of  an  enthu- 
siastic character. 

What  charms,  enchants,Siud  enran* 
tares,  only  affords  pleasure  for  tne 
time ;  ^hat  fascinates  and  captivates 
rivets  the  mmd  to  the  object.  The 
three  former  convey  the  idea  of  a  vo- 
luntary movement  of  the  mind,  as  in 
the  proper  sense ;  the  two  latter  imply 
a  species  of  fi>rcible  action  on  the 
mind,  which  deprives  a  person  of  his 
free  agency ;  the  passions,  as  well  as 
the  sections,  are  called  into  play 
whilst  the  understanding  is  passive, 
which,  with  regard  to  fascinate,  may 
be  to  the  injury  of  the  subject.  A 
loose  woman  may  have  it  in  her  power 
to  fascinate,  and  a  modest  woman  to 
captivate. 

So  fair  a  landscape  dkarm'ii  Uia  womTriaf 
knisbt.  GiuBKT  Wnr. 

M  ulo  has  e/itfrmj  to  Mothe  fto  nvage  braait. 


Tnirt  not  too  ranch  to  Chat  eruhanHng  face : 
Beaut/a  a  charm;  bat  aoon  the  dutrm  wlH 
pus.  DETBBir. 

One  would  think  thei«  was  some  Und  of  ,/ht. 
ctnaUan  in  the  ejea  of  a  laife  cirelo  of  peoph^ 
wlien  darihir  altogeOier  vpoa  one  penon. 


He  pfaj'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweetly  snaf  , 
That  on  eMh  oeto  tH*  mrapha^d  andlenee  h»r. 
SuWft^Joas. 
Her  fofm  the  patriot's  foU  eonesnPd, 
WHh  stadled  blandJahmeols  she  bow*d. 
And  drew  the  capUtaied  crowd.  Moou. 

CHARM^  V.  Grace. 
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CHASTITY. 


CHARJtf)  V.  Pkasun. 
CHARV iifa,  V.  DeUgkijML 
CHARM89  V.  Attractions. 
cuAfiMy  V.  Breach* 

TO  CttASTBHy  TO  CHASTI$E«i 

CHASTEN,  CHASTISE,  both 
eome  through  the  French  ckdtier, 
fitMB  the  Latin  eos^igo,  which  is  conn 
pounded  of  eattut  and  ago  to  make 
pure. 

CkMten  has  most  regard  to  the  end, 
ehtutise  to  the  means.  The  former  is 
an  act  of  the  Deitj,  the  latter  a  human 
action. 

God  chattem  his  fiuthftd  people  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  transgres- 
sions; parents  chattUe  their  children 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  faults. 

Afflictions-  are  the  means  which  he 
adopts  for  chattening  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  make  more  obedient  to  his 
will ;  stripes  are  the  means  by  which 
oflenders  are  chtulised. 

By  lepiOrlnc  waeUnM  to  fbe  IwuB  of  aioQn- 
If  ,ywi  wwifta  cJtorten  !>•  In  meniw  of  faaqr. 


CHEaT- 

dw  privotioii  of  tlie  pleasuns  thenr. 
seh  es.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be 
cJUu^  without  Miaf  ctmtineniy  and 
eantmetU  without  btuogchatU. 

CAM(i<^  lis  sailed  to  all  times,  ages^ 
and  conditions;  continence  b^ongs 
only  to  a  stele  «f  celibaoy.  The 
Christian  religioA  ai^ins  ciaift^,  atf 
a  positive  duty  on  aU  its  foUow^rs. 
The  Romish  leligiaa  ef^oiM  mvtli- 
nenee  on  its  'deiioai  membvrs.  (M 
age  lenders  men  ccnHnfimf,  a}tho«sJii 
it  seldom  makes  them  cktuLe. 

It  fUb  no  ben  to  write  of  ctefti^y. 
That  lUiertviitaefu  above  the  reit.  jBnMKK. 
Wben  Pjtbe(Ciru  enjolMd   bit  dbetplet  an 
abMlnencefrom  beau,  tt  baa  bfeo  tfaoa^  bj 
lOBO  aa  laJattotlM  oa^  of  ooMtinenfy. 


1  bope  far  eianpla^Nhe,  mad  (ao  pa> 

aisboieBts  are  designed  bjr  tbe  civil  power)  noie 

Ibr  tbe  ddirerlag  tbe  fauooeat,  than  tbe  otaifea- 

.  ing  tbe  gttUty.  Hogbxi. 

CHA8TITT,  CONTlNEWCi, 

CHASTITY,  in  French  choititi, 
Latin  castUaSf  comes  from  co^tttipure^ 
and  the  Hebrew  kedish  sacred. 

CONTINENCE,  in  French  coati^ 
nence,  Latin  continentia,  from  conti- 
nens  and  contineo,  signifies  the  act  of 
keeping  one's  self  within  bounds. 

lliese  two  terms  are  equally  em- 
ployed in  relation  to  the  pleasures  of 
sense.  Both  are  virtues,  but  snffi- 
dentiy  distinct  in  their  characteristics. 

*  CAai/iVy  prescribes  rules  for  the 
indulgence  of  these  pleasures;  con^' 
tinence  altogether  interdicts  their  use. 

Chastity  extends  its  views  to  what- 
ever may  bear  the  smallest  relation  to 
the  ol^ect  which  it  proposes  to  regu- 
late; it  controls  the  thoughts,  words^ 
looks,  attitudes,  food,  dress,  company^ 
and  in  short  the  whole  mode  of  living. 
CotUinejice  ,&uD^\y  confines  itself  to 


TO  CHASTISE,  V.  To  chostevu 
.  Tp  CHAT,  V.  To  hallle. 

CHATTELS,  V.  Goods. 

TO  CHATTEB,  V.  To  babble. 

TO  CHEAPEN,  V.  To  httf. 

TO  CHEAT,   DEFRAUD,  TEICK. 

CHEAT,  in  Saxon  cetta^  in  all  pro- 
bability comes  Grom  capivm  and  ccpiop 
as  deceit  comes  from  decipio. 

DEFRAUD,  compounded  ofde  and 
fraud,  signifies  to  practise  yrovd,  or 
to  obtain  ay  ficaud. 

TRICK.^  in  French  fricAer,  Gennan 
triigtn,  signifies  simply  to  deceive^  or 
get  the  better  of  any  one. 

The  idea  of  deception  which  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  varies  in  degoee 
and  ciccumstance. 

One  cheats  by  a  gnoss  falsehood; 
one  d^rawk  by  a  settied  plan;  one 
tricks  by  a  sudden  invention.  CheiU^ 
ing  is  as  low  in  its  ends,  as  it  is  base 
in  its  means;  cheats  ace  contented; 
dtfrauding  is  a  serious  measure ;  its 
consequences  are  seripos,  both  to  the 
perpetrator  and  the  sufferer.  A  per- 
son cheats  at  play ;  be  Mrauds  tboM 
who  place  oonficjence  in  him. 

Cheating  is  not  punishable  by  laws; 
it  involves  no  other  coasequenoe  thau 
the  loss  of  character;  frauds  are  pu* 
tushed  in  every  form,  even  with  deaths 
when   the  occasion   requires;   fhej 
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stnke  at  the  root  of  all  confidence, 
and  affect  the  public  security.  Trick- 
ing is  a  spedes  of  dexterous  cheating: 
the  means  and  the  end  are  alike 
trifling.  Dishonest  people  cheat ;  vik- 
Uin$drfraud;  conning  people /rtcA. 

If  cVr  imklliMi  did  mj  ItocT  e*ea( 
Wn  uy  vhh  M  tDtMi  « t*ta  frcstt 
CoatlBM.  Htwv'n,  HUl  Arooi  n«  t»  rvRMW 
TW  kuririe  bteNki0i  of  thnt  life  I  love. 

CawtMT. 

TboB,  Tvlet  doil  thy  wuietH  gafait  devrar, 
Tboa  oBinM  hii  ewei,  ud  oftai  twice  an  hoar; 
or  gra»  ud  f«ddcr  thoo  d^firau^tt  the  dent, 
Aad  «r«ke  mtkiA  dip  thenarrtiv  le«hi. 

HevhohaethechuMlerar  m  tntly  tricking 
MM  li  entliHj  delved  of  •  prineipml  iiistra- 
iwiit  of  biitliiaft»  truit,  vheaoe  ho  will  find  no- 
Itohkwbh.  B.u:oN. 


TO   CHECK,   CURB,   CONTROL. 
All  these  terms  express  a  species 
of  restraining. 

CHECK  and  CURB  ara  figurative 
expressions  borrowed  from  natural 
objects.  Cheeky  in  French  ^hec, 
German  tehach^  ehessy  is  the  name  in 
those  languages  fi>r  the  king  in  the 
game  of  cness,  whence  it  signifies  as 
a  verb  to  exert  a  restrictive  power. 
Cttr6y  from  the  thing  curh^  by  which 
horses  are  kept  in,  signifies  in  like 
manner,  a  coercive  restraining. 

CONTROL  is  probably  contracted 
fi!om  cautitetrolly  that  is,  to  turn 
against  an  object,  to  act  against  it. 

To  check  IS  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  to  impede  the  course;    to 
curb  is  to  bear  down  by  the  direct 
exercise  of  force,  to  prevent  from  ac- 
tion ;  to  control  is  to  direct  and  turn 
the  course.    The  actions  of  men  are 
checked;   their  feelings  are  curbed; 
their  actions  or  feelings  are  controUed, 
Extemnl  means  are  employed  in 
j        checking  or  coniroUing;  external  or 
I        internal  means  are  employed  in  curb- 
tag.     Metk  check  and  coTt/ro/ others; 
diey  ciir6  themselves  or  others.  Young 
people  ought  always  to  be  checked 
I       wbeoever  they  discover  a  too  forward 
temper  in  the  presence  of  their  supe* 
riors  or  elders.    It  is  necessary  to 
ctird  those  who  are  of  an  impetuous 
temper,  imd  to  keep  ^uth  under  con- 
trolj  until  they  have  within  themselves 
the  restrictive  power  of  judgement  to 
evr(  their  passions,  and  control  their 
inordinate  appetites^ 


Unlimited  power  caimot  with  fMO* 
priety  be  entrusted  to  any  individual, 
or  limited  body  of  individuals.  There 
ought  in  every  state  to  "be  a  legitimate 
means  of  checking  any  ooe  who 
shows  a  disposition  to  exercise  an 
undue  authority.  But  to  invest  the 
people  with  this  office  is  in  &ct  giv- 
ing back,  into  the  hands  of  the  ooin- 
munity,  thai  vhieh  for  the  wisest  poa- 
poses  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
institution  of  ^vemment.  It  is  giv» 
ing  a  restnumng  power,  to  those  who 
themsekes  are  most  in  want  of  being 
restrained;  whose  ongovenHble  pas- 
sions require  to  be  curbed  by  the 
iron  arm  of  power;  whose  uamly 
wills  require  all  the  influence  of  wit* 
dom  and  authority  to  control. 

Defottott,  when  tt  does  M(  lie  nnder  the  check 
ofi«Moa,toapttod 


The  poiat  of  hooMr  hat  hem  deeoMd  of  «ee^ 
To  teach  food  aianawn,  aad  loenr^  ahaw; 
Admit  it  tnio,  the  cooeeqaeaoe  h  clear. 
Our  poltohed  auaaen  aie  a  naik  we  wear. 

Cownt. 
Whateivr  private  views  and  paniona  plead. 
No  eanae  can  jaatll^  00  hiaeh  a  deed ; 
TlMM,  whaaJha  aacvy  laaiVart  aloadi  the  teal. 


TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND, 
REPROVE,  REBUKE. 

CHECK,  V.  7b  check,  curb, 

CHIDE  is  'in  Saxon  cttfan,  proba- 
bly connected  with  cyldan  to  scold. 

REPRIMAND  is  compounded  of 
the  privative  syllable  reprt  and  mand^ 
in  Latin  mando  to  commend,  sigmly- 
ing  not  to  commend. 

REPROVE,  in  French  reproutfer, 
Latin  reprobo,  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  syllable  re  and  probo,  signify- 
ing to  fina  the  contrary  of  good,  tlmt 
is,  to  find  bad,  to  blame. 

REBUKE  is  compounded  of  re 
and  buke,  in  French  bouche  the  mouth, 
si^fying  to  stop  the  mouth. 

The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disap- 
probation of  a  person^  conduct  is 
common  to  all  these  terms. 

A  person  is  checked  that  he  may 
not  continue  to  do  what  is  offensive; 
he  is  chidden  f(>r  what  he  has  done 
that  he  may  not  repeat  it.  Imperti- 
nent and  forward  people  require  to  be 
checked  that  they  may  not  become 
intolerable;   thoughtless  people    are 
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CHECK. 


CHEER, 


ehidden  when  they  give  hurtful  proofs 
of  their  carelessness. 

People  Are  cheeked  by  actions  and 
looksy  as  well  as  words;  they  are 
tkidden  by  words  only.  A  timid  per- 
son is  easily  checked;  the  want  even 
of  due  encouragement  will  serve  to 
damp  his  resolution;  the  young  are 
perpetually  falling  into  irregularities 
which  require  to  be  chidden. 

To  cAid^  marks  a  stronger  degree  of 
displeasure  than  reprimand^  and  re- 
fTtmand  tlum  reprove  or  rebuke.  A 
person  may  chide  or  reprimand  in 
anger;  he  reproves  and  rehuket  with 
coolness.  Great  ofiences  call  forth 
Ibr  chidings;  omissions  or  mistakes, 
occasion  or  reauire  a  reprimand ;  ir- 
regularities ot  conduct  give  rise  to 
reproof;  and  improprieties  of  beha- 
viour demand  rebuke. 

Chiding  and  reprimanding  are  em- 
ployed for  offences  against  the  indi- 
vidualy  and  in  cases  where  the  greatest 
disparity  exist  in  the  station  of  the 
parties.  A  child^is  chidhy  his  parent; 
a  servant  is  reprimanded  by  his  mas- 
ter. 

Reproving  and  rebuking  have  less 
to  do  with  the  relation  or  station  of 
the  parties,  than  with  the  nature  of 
the  offence.  Wisdom,  age,  and  ex- 
perience, or  a  spiritual  mission,  give 
authority  to  reprove  or  rebuke  those 
whose  conduct  has  violated  any  law, 
human  or  divine.  The  prophet  Na- 
than reproved  king  Davia  for  his  hei- 
nous OTOUces  against  his  Maker.  Our 
Saviour  rebuild  Peter  for  his  pre- 
sumptuous mode  of  speech. 

Bat  if  a  clamVoos  vfl«  plebdan  vote, 
Him  with  rt^r^ff  be  okeel^d,  ot  tamM  vhb 
Ufnra.  Pops. 

Hh  bone  wit  haowa  to  all  <b«  vacrut  train. 
He  cfttf  tMr  wuiderieci,  l^t  feUevM  tiieir  pale. 


Tbii  Mrt  of  laagaafe  was  very  aefeiely  re- 
prinumded  by  tbe  Ceaior,  wbo  told  Cbe  crimiaal 
**  tbat  be  tpoke  ia  contempt  of  tbe  coart.* 

AomoH  AHo  SmuB. 

Be  wbe  eodeavoan  oaly  tbe  liappinem  of  bim 

wbom  be  reprovet^  will  alwayi  bate  tbe  aatit- 

ftfltlea  of  eiUier  obtalafaie  or  deMrring  kfaidnem. 

Joamo*. 

Witb  aU  tbe  iallrmltlei  of  bia  dlidplei  be 
calmly  bore;  aod  bis  rebuket  were  mild  wbea 
tbeir  proTocatloDs  were  (preat.  Blair* 

TO  CHECK>   STOP. 

CHECK,  V.  To  check,  curb. 
8 


STOP,  V,  Cenation, 

To  check  is  to  cause  to  move  slowly; 
to  itop  is  to  cause  not  to  move  at  all.  / 
The  growth  of  a  plant  is  checked  when 
it  does  ^ot  grow  so  fast  as  usual ;  it^  i 
growth  is  stopped  when  it  ceases  alto- 
gether to  grow.  The  water  of  a  river 
IS  stopped  by  a  dam^  the  rapidity  of 
its  course  is  checked  by  the  mterven- 
tion  of  rocks  and  sands. 

When  applied  to  persons,  to  check 
is  alwajrs  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
su^erer ;  but  to  stop  is  often  a' matter 
of  indifference,  if  not  directly  service- 
able. One  is  checked  m  bis  career  of 
success  by  some  untoward  event;  one 
is  flopped  on  a  journey  by  the  meeting 
of  a  mend. 

In  a  moral  application  these  tetms 
bear  a  similar  analoey;  checJf  has 
the  import  of  diminishing;  stop  tbat 
of  destroying  or  causing  to  cease. 

Many  evils  mav  be  easily  checked, 
to  whidi  it  would  not  be  easy  to  put 
an  effectual  stop. 

Shall  aeltber  tbe  admoaltbiM  wbicb  yoa  re- 
eehre  ttom  tbe  fislble  IncoaitaDcy  of  tbe  world, 
Bor  tbe  deelantioae  of  tbe  dfrlne  diapleaMie,  be 
■■Hciaiit  to  ebec*  yoar  tboocbtlen  carter  ? 


Bmboaoiiii>d  in  tbe  deep  wbere  Hollaad  Iloa, 
Metblnkg  ber  patient  «om  befiwe  me  itaad, 
Wbere  tbe  broad  ocean  leant  agaimt  tbe  land. 
And  seduloas  to  Hop  tbe  cominf  tide. 
Lift  tbe  tail  ramplre'k  artificial  pride. 

OouwMxra, 

TO  CHEER,  ENCOURAGE^ 
COMFORT. 

CHEER,  V.  To  animate. 

ENCOURAGE,  compounded  of  en 
and  courage,  signifies  to  inspire  with 
courage. 

COMFORT  is  compounded  of  com 
or  cum,  BSkdfortis  strong,  signifying 
to  invigorate  or  strengthen. 

To  cheer  r^ards  the  spirits;  to 
encourage  tbe  resolution;  the  sad 
require  to  be  cheered;  the  tinud  to 
be  encouraged.  Mirthiul  company  is 
suited  to  cAeer  those  who  labour  under 
any  depression ;  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess encourages  those  who  have  any 
object  to  obtain. 

To  cheer  aod  corrfort  have  both 
regard  to  the  spirits,  but  the  latter 
differs  in  degree  and  manner.  To 
cheer  expresses  more  than  to  comfort; 
the  former  signifying  to  produce  a 
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CHEERFUL. 


livelj  seDtimen^  the  latter  to  le 
or  remove  a  painful  one.  We  are 
cheered  in  the  moments  of  despon- 
dency,  whether  from  real  or  imaginaiy 
causes;  we  are  contorted  in  the  hour 
of  distress. 

Cheering  is  mostly  effected  by  the 
discourse  of  others;  comforting  is 
effected  by  the  actions,  as  well  as  the 
words,  of  others.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  cheer  the  drooping  soul  than  en- 
dearing expressions  of  tenderness  firom 
those  we  love.  The  most  effectual 
means  of  comforting  the  poor  and 
afflicted,  is  byrelieying  their  wants. 
The  voice  of  the  benevolent  man  is 
cheering  to  the  aching  heart;  his 
looks  encourage  the  sufferer  to  disclose 
bis  griefs;  his  hand  is  open  to  ad- 
minister relief  and  comfort. 

The  cnalloo  to  a  pcrpcCaal  hut  to  •  good 
mu ;  et ery  tbiiif  he  teea  eheen  and  deUsfatt 
him.  ArnmoK. 

CoDipUiiMace  prodoces  good  naCare  and  noa- 
t»l  henefotaBee,  eneouruga  the  tlinorou, 
MoCha  the  tarbalent,  hamaaiaiM  the  flcfoe,  and 
/dtotfoftfaheia  lOGlety  oTciflliMd  penooa  tnm  [a 
coafiuioBof]  lavagii. 


Sleep  aajdnni  wklUwauvm* 
WkBak&an,hU^  comforter.  Sbakcpbabs. 
Hiei«  aie  witten  of  great  dtaHnetioa  who  haw 
made  U  aa  argaaMiit  tot  profUooce,  that  the 
whole  earth  to  eofcred  with  gieaa,  rather  thao 
wtth  aoj  other  eoler,  as  heing  tnch  a  right  mlx- 
taie  of  light  and  shade,  that  eofn/brU  and 
ftiengtheaa  the  eje,  inetead  of  wcakealog  or 
Crierioff  It.  Amnaoii. 

CHEEEFUL^  MEERY,  SPRIGHTLY, 
GAY. 

CHEERFUL  signifies  full  of  cheer, 
or  of  diat  which  cheers  {v.  To  animate), 

MERRY,  in  Saxon  merig,  is  pro- 
baUy  connected  with  the  word  mare, 
and  the  Latin  mereirix  a  strumpet. 

SPJEtlGHTLY  is  contracted  from 
gpiritedljr. 

GAY.  is  connected  with j'oy  and  jo- 
cund, in  Latin^'octtfidttf,  from  juvo  to 
delisbt. 

Cheerful  marks  an  nnruffled  flow 
of  spirits :  with  mirth  there  is  more 
of  tumult  and  noise;  with  tprightli" 
neu  there  is  more  buoyancy ;  gaiety 
comprehends  mirth  and  induJe^ce. 

A  cheerful  person  smiles ;  Uie  mirry 
person  laiiffbs;  the  sprightly  person 
dances;  the  gay  person  takes  his 
pleasure. 

The  cheerful  countenance  remuns 


cheerful;  it  marks  the  contentment  of 
the  heart,  and  its  freedom  from  pain  ; 
the  nterry  &ce  will  often  look  sad ;  a 
trifle  will  turn  mtriA  into  sorrow ;  the 
sprightliness  of  youth  is  often  suc- 
ceeded by  the  lisuessness  of  bqdily  jn* 
firmity,  or  the  gloom  of  despondency  ; 
gaiety  is  as  transitory  as  the  pleasures 
upon  which  it  subsists;  it  is  often 
followed  by  sullenness  and  discontent. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  habitual  state  of 
the  mind ;  mirth  is  an  occasional  ele- 
vation of  the  spirits;  sprightliness  lies 
in  the  temperature  and  flow  of  the 
blood;  gaiety  depends  altogether  on 
external  circumstances. 

Religion  is  the  best  promoter  of 
cheerfulness:  it  makes  its  possessor 
pleased  with  himself  and  all  around 
nim ;  company  and  wine  are  but  too 
often  the  only  promoters  of  ndrth. 
Youth  and  health  will  naturally  be 
attended  with  jprtgMinegf;  asucoet* 
sion  of  pleasures,  an  exemption  from 
care,  and  the  banishment  of  thdnght, 
will  keep  gaiety  alive. 

SprightUness  and  nnrth  are  seldom 
employed  but  in  the  proper  sense  as 
respects  persons ;  but  cheerful  and  gay 
are  extended  to  different  objects;  as 
a  cheerful  prospect,  tt'cheetful  room, 
gay  attire,  a  goy  scene,  gay  colours, 
&c. 

I  hata  alw«jrt  pnftmd  ekeei^aiMe$f  to 
mtrth:  the  latter  1  cooaider  aa  aa  act,  tha  fof^ 
meraaaahahltorthemiML  JAith  If  ihott  aad 
Gteti^/lilneM  ised  aad  I 


Mankind  may  he  diflded  Mo  the  inmy  and 
the  aBrimM,  who  hoth  of  than  iMha  a  very  good 
dgvie  ia  the  apedei  to  ioag  as  thqj  heep  their 

iaio  the 


Bat  Veaaa,  anzloaa  tot  her  aon^  afaiia. 
New  oawMls  trlei,  aad  aew  deilKvt  prrptrest 
That  Capid  ihoild  aMQme  the  ifaape  aad  fhce 
Of  aweet  Aaeaahw,  aad  the  9ii(*t4r  grace. 


To  iitader  iUei,  when  fmtlcrnuuinen  lefsn 
Itarat  aad  Flwice  dbplaya her  bright  doeMhib 
^y«  VrtgMg  l»d  ^  nrfrthaad MOlal  eaae, 
Pleaa*d  with  thyaelf,  wboai  all  the  world  ( 


CHEERFUL,  V.  Glad* 

TO  CHERISH,  V.  Tojbster. 

TO  CHERISH,  V.  To  fwurish. 

TO  CHiDEj  t;.  To  check* 
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CHILDISH. 


CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIK« 

CBIBFy  in  French  c*«f,  from  the 
Latin  caput  the  head>  signifies  behng* 
ififfto  the  appennostpart. 

PWNCIPAI^  in  French  fftincipaf, 
Latin  principalUf  conies  from  prin- 
eeps  a  dbief  or  prince,  signifying  be> 
lougingto  a  prince. 

MAIN,  from  the  Latin  inagnui^ 
Signifies  to  a  great  degree. 

Ckkf  re^i^cts  order  and  rank : 
principal  has  regard  to  imnortaoce 
and  respectability;  Mam  to  degree  or 
quantity. 

We  speak  of  a  chief  deik ;  a  ooni* 
mxad^ra  thief  f  the  cAicfpereon  in 
»  city  ;  but  the  prtnctpol  people  in  a 
dty ;  the  principal  drcumstanoes  in 
a  narrative,  and  the  aiata  object. 

the  eJkttff  cities,  as  mentioned  by 
•geographers,  are  those  which  are 
di^ea  in  die  first  rank ;  the  princp- 
pal  cities  generally  include  those 
wl^ch  are't&  most  considerable  ft)r 
wealth  and  population.  These,  how^ 
ever,  are  not  always  technically  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  chirf 
cities.  The  faata  end  of  men's  exer- 
tions is  the  acgoirement  of  wealth. 

What  If  mm, 
HMi cAicf  good  ud  MukM  of  to  ttaH 
Betattoitotpaiidlbfdr  A  b6Ml»  ■•  aore! 


tribe  is  a  despotic  prince  within  his  owA 
district.  .  Factions  and  parties  in  a 
state,  like  savage  tribes,  most  have  their 
leaders,  to  whom  they  are  blindly  de- 
voted, and  by  whom  they  are  insti- 
flAted  to  every  desperate  oroceeding. 
Robbers  have  their  chu^ains,  Vfho 
plan  and  direct  every  thing,  havingan 
unlimited  nower  over  the  band.  The 
htadi  of  families  were,  in  tide  primi- 
tive ages,  the  chiefi,  who  in  conjunc- 
tion regulated  the  a£Eiiirs  of  state. 

Chiefs  have  a  permanent  power, 
which  may  descend  by  inheritance  to 
branches  of  the  same  families :  leaders 
and  chi^ains  have  a  deputed  power 
with  which  they  are  invested,  as  die 
time  and  occasion  require :  Aeoii  have 
a  natural  power  springing  out  of  the 
nature  oi  their  birth,  rank,  talent^y 
and  situation ;  it  is  not  hereditary,  but 
successive. 

CAte^  ought  to  have  superiority  of 
birth  combined  with  talents  for  rulms; 
leaders  and  chieflaim  require  a  beU 
and  enterprising  spirit;  heads  shovM 
have  talents  for  directing. 

VodUtf  llht  IfeMb  UmwtkmM,  flnees  Mulfl 

jMd, 
ToBnntalami«ia*ii«|yifld.  Ftav. 
Thilr  oMHtaot  omlUlMi  fa  MlUliiy  reaowa 
diMolfcd  DOC  thai  faTloliiMe  fMvBlWilp  vMeh  tte 
udeDtBuwnpraftMd  to  their  tki^hmtm  mmk 
toca' 


•yrbM^Ml  Md  moitaBdoidbCed  ilckCs  that  take 

TlaMlathavwId.  Swnu 

To  ttoaeoldMtal  or  adtaatltkat  paitaaf  n»* 

B«aKM  aaeaptiaaa  anjr  ka  I 


CHIEF9  LBADfiR^  CHIEFTAIN^ 
KEAD. 

CHIEF  and  CHTEFTAIN  signify 
he  who  is  chief  (v.  Chief). 
'  LEADER,  from  to  2eail,  and  HEAD 
from  the  heady  si^ciently  designate 
their  own  signification. 

Chitf  respects  precedency  in  civil 
matters;  leader  re^rds  the  direction 
of  enterprises ;  cki^ain  is  employed 
for  the  superior  In  military  rank ;  and 
head  for  the  superior  in  general  con- 
cerns. 

Axntmg  savagei  the  thief  0/  every 


SavafB  alMlcd  tiakt  ba  Wat  tftea  depaadaaf 
apM  tha  Lafd  TjveomMt,  trtio  was  aa  tmplldt 
follovaror  thtMlaliCisr;  aad»  Wag  aa^ar^  ty 
ktai,  BatwNkaatBMaaceeittowfaato  i^miw  of 
kh  lanler,  be  had  aot  enAdeat  molalioa  to 
af  ifawan  to  tMt  of 


Aa  each  b  Mfo  aUa  la  dWIaitf* 
tbe  Aeotf  ar  a  yaity,  be  wUI  IcM  Kodltj  ba 


CHIEFLT9  V.  Espedally. 

OHlEFtAlN,  V. 


CHILDISH,   INFANTINE. 

CHILDISH  is  in  the  manner  oi' 
a  efuld. 

INFANTINE  is  in  the  maqner  of 
an  infant. 

What  children  do  is  frequently  sim- 
ple or  foolish;  what  nffinnts  do  is 
*  commonly  pretty  and  engaging,  ther^ 
'  fore  childieh  is  taken  in  the  had,  and 
infantine  in  the  good  sense.  Chiidith 
manners  are  very.ofinsne  in  those 
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fill 


who  ^ave  ceased  according  to  their 
years  to  be  children.  The  infantine 
actions  of  some  children  evince  a  Sim- 
plicity of  character. 

It  ma;  fjrvqaeatljr  be  reinaited  of  the  ftodtoas 
and  flpecolatlve,  that  they  are  pwoA  of  trifleew 
and  that  their  aBMCMnis  teen  Mf  olpaa  and 
ckimtk.  JomiMb 

The  by  iMMda  tke  lakfttfi  aadihe  pntae« 
And  all  tK>  taaoital  acta  of  HensalA : 
Flnt  how  the  mtfhty  babe,  when  iwathM  la  haada, 
The  wrpenU  gUansled  whh  Ms  <i|/tert  heads. 
DaTMW. 

CHILL,   d>LD« 

CHILL  and  COLD  are  but  varia- 
tiona  of  the  same  word^  in  Gennan 
kaU,kc 

(MU  exprassea  lewthan  cofdf  that 
is  to  aayiit  expresses  a  deme  of  cold. 
The  weather  is  often  ekSfy  in  sum- 
mer ;  but  it  h  cold  in  winter. 

We  speak  of  taking  the  chill  off 
water  when  the  cold  is  in  part  remov- 
ed ;  and  of  a  chill  nmnin^  through  the 
frame  when  the  cold  begins  to  pene- 
trate the  frame  that  is  in  a  state  of 
waimth. 

Whea  «ea  oaee  nac^  Aek-  antnma,  flekle  joyi 
VUl  off  apeoe^  as  yellow  leavn  from  trees; 
Vm  Ml  qaflta  Mbediertbefr happtaeat, 
IathedU»btael>iir«lDtartbqr«pi«-  Tooiia. 
Tbaa  eaae  after  tenneat  la  ptaaMta  for  a  time, 
aad  we  aaa  very  agreeably  leeralted  when  the 
%e4y»  dUtted  wHh  the  weather,  b  giadaaRy  re- 
covariac  Ita  aalvnl  tepidly;  bat  the  joy  ceaaea 
}  cold.  JonMv. 


TO  CHOAK^  V.  To  suffocaie. 
cHOtcit)  V.  Option. 
CH0LSR9  v»  Anger, 

TO   CHOOSE,  PREFER. 

CHOOSE,  in  French  choisir,  Ger- 
man kieteny  from  the  Freneh  cher^ 
Celtic  ehoe  dear  or  good^  signifies  to 
hoidmd. 

PI^FEBy  in  French  pre/brer,  La- 
tin pTitfh^  compoimded  of  pne  and 
faro  to  take  before,  signifies  to  take 
one  dung  rather  than  another. 

*  To  cAoofe  is  to  pr^er  as  the  geoua 
to  the  species :  we  always  chooie  in 
pftfti't  ing,  but  we  do  not  always  pre- 
fer  in  dkmmng.    To  cJukoc  is  to  talre^ 

one  thing  instMuTof  miother;  topre- 

•  The  Abhd  Qiiafa,  aadar  the  artlde  cAofKr, 
fkna  a  eeaftirfaBf  thMcfat,  whUh  perradMthe 


•«■  view  of  the  ■alter  ia  dMiacthm  frooi  dthciw 


ftr  i^  to  take  one  thing  befora  or  r» 
ther  than  another.  We  semetimes 
thooit  from  the  bare  necessity^  of 
choosing;  but  we  >never  prefer  with-, 
out  making  a  positive  aodvoiantary 
'Choice. 

When  we  choote  firom  a  spedfic 
motive,  the  acts  of  chooting  wMpre-^ 
ferring  di&r  ia  the  nature  of  the  mo* 
tive.  The  former  is  absolute,  the  lat- 
ter relative.  We  choote  a  thing  for 
what  it  is,  or  what  we  esteem  it  to  be 
of  itself;  we  pr^er  a  thing  for  what 
it  has,  or  what  we  suppose  it  haft^su* 
perior  to  another* 

Utility  or  convenience  are  ^rounda 
foi  choodng;  comparative  merit  ooca* 
sions  the  pryrference :  we  choou  some- 
thing that  is  good,  and  are  contented 
with,  it  until  We  see  something  better  ; 
-which  wa  prefer,  -    " 

We  calculate  and  pausein  choosing^  -. 
we  decide  in  pr^errinf  ;  the  judge- 
ment determines  m  makmj;  the  cAoicev 
the  will  determines  in  eivmg  the  pre-  v 
ference.    We  choo%&  wings  from  an 
estimate  of  their  merits  or  their  fitness 
for  the. purpose  proposed;  we  prefer 
them  from  their  accordance  with  our 
tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits.     Books  ^ 
are  choKn  by  those  who  wish  to  read  ; 
romances  and  worits  of  fiction  are  pre^ 
ferred  by  general  readers;-  leaned 
works  by  the  sdiolar. 

One  who  wants  instruction '  chboiet 
a  master,  but  he  will  mostly  prdfer 
a  teacher  whom  he  knows  to  a  peiroct 
stranger.  Our  choice  is  good  or  bad 
aoooraing  to  our  knowledge ;  our  pri^ 
ference  is  just  or  uijnst, according  a» 
It  is  saactioiied  by^vascm. 

Our  cAoJce  may  be  directed  by  our 
own  experience  or  that  of  others ;  our 
prHerenoe  must  be  guided  by  our  own 
feehngs.  We  make  «mr  choice;  we 
give  our  preference :  the  first  is  the 
settled  purpose  of  the  mind,  it  fixes 
on  the  o^ect;  the  latter  is  the  incliii*> 
ing  of  the  will,  it  yields  to  the  object. 

Cheodng  must  be  employed  in  all 
the  important  concerns  of  lifo;  pre^ 
ferring  is  admissible  in  sqbotdiiiale 
matters  only.  There  is  but  one  thing 
that  is  right,  and  that  odght  to  be 
cAoidii  wMn  it  is  discovered:  there 
an  many  indtiSerent  things  that  may 
yt  <fargr,  hag  refwaed  thia  rale}  hot  aa  I  oaaoaNe* 
lateerUaffiMnffeaeathaMWDrda.  TfaaAlh4 
dcKiive  «f  aoeancy.    I  hare^  howefar,  fivao  ^y 
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tmt  our  tastes  and  inclinttions ;  these 
we  are  ai  liberty  to  prrfer.  But  to 
pr^er  what  we  oag|it  not  to  choote  is 
Comakejour  reason  bend  to  our  will. 
Our  Saviour,  said  of  Mary  that  she 
ehoMC  the  better  part :  had  she  con- 
'suited  her  feelings  she  would  have  ore- 
Jerred  the  part  she  had  rejected.  The 
■path  of  life  should  be  chosen ;  but  the 
path  to  be  taken  in  a  walk  may  be 
preferred^  It  is  adviseable  for  a 
youtb  in  the  choke  of  a  profession  to 
consult  what  he  prefers^  as  he  has  the 
•greatest  d»nce  of  succeeding  when  he 
can  C9nibine  his  pleasure  with  his 
duty.  A  friend  should  be  chosen :  a 
companion  may  be  preferred,  A  wife 
ehotud  be  choten ;  but  unfortunately 
lovers  are  most  apt  to  give  a  preference 
'in  a  m.atter  where  a  good  or  bad  choice 
may  determine  one's  happiness  or  mi- 
-aery  fer  life.  A  wise  prince  is  careful 
•in  the  ehtMe  of  his  ministers;  but  a 
weak   prince   has   mostly  fevourites 

•  whom  he  prefers. 

TbevQ  Is  ■otbinf  of  so  great  ImportMce  to  ut, 
'tt  tb«  f:ood  qoalitin  of  one  to  whom  we  join 
onnelf  (^  for  Hfew  Wlwn  the  cAefee  it  left  to 
'  friends,  Ike  eitef  point  nndtr  considerntlon  to  an 
flitntn;  where  the  paftkn  cAooee  tot  thooHeWeiy 
thdr  Uwnshli  Um  meet  upon  the  peiaon. 

Ajdmso*. 

Whes  a^iaan  hat n  mind  to fontnie hie  monej 
in  a  lottery,  et ery  flfrara  of  It  appears  equally 
.  allurini ;  and  no  manner  of  reavon  can  be  given 
why  n  man  should  pr^cr  one  to  the  other  before 
the  ioftery  Is  drawn.  Amusoli. 

Jadgement  wu  wearied  wHh  the  perplexity 
of  ^wice  where  there  was  n6  motive  for  pre^ 
Jkrtnte,  Joiiftsoli. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PICK,  SfiLECT. 

CHOOSE,  V.  To  choifse^  prefer, 
PICK,  ra  German  picken^  or  bickeuy 
French  hiequer^  Dutch  bechen,  Ice- 
land pieka^  Swedish  piacka^  comes 
i  very  probiUily  from,  the  old  German 

•  hag  J  bich  to  stick,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin,%o  to  fix. 

SELECT,  Latin  selectus^  participle 

•  of  seligOj  that  is  iego  to  gaUier  or  put, 
and  se  apart. 

CAocM^  is  as  in  the  former  case  the 
geaeric;  the  others  are  specific  teraoe: 
pick  and  select  are  expressly  diffiarent 
.  modes  of  choosing.  We  always  choose 
when  ^o  pkk  and  select ;  but  we  do 
odtalways  pick  and  selie$  when  we 


To  choose  may  be  api^ied  to  two  or 
more  things;  to  pkk  aud  select  can 
be  used  only  fer  several  things.  We 
may  choose  one  book  out  of  two,  but 
we  pick  and  select  out  of  a  library  or 
a  parcel;  pkk  may  be  said  of  one. or 
many ;  select  only  of  many. 
'  To  choose  does  not  always  spring 
from  any  particular  design  or  pre- 
ference ;  to  pick  and  select  signify  to 
choose  with  cai*e.  What  is  picked  and 
selected  is  always  the  best  of  its  kind, 
but  the  former  is  commonly  something 
of  a  physical  nature;  the  latter  of  a 
moral  or  intellectual  description.  Sol- 
fliers  are  sometimes  picked  to  form  a 
particular  regiment ;  pieces  are  selected 
m  prose  or  verse  for  general  purposes* 

Mj  friend.  Sir  Roger,  hHng  a  good  cbnreh- 
man,  has  heantlAed  the  inside  of  his  chnrch  with 
sereral  tests  of  his  own  ehoostng,  Avouoiu 

I  hnow  h|y  several  ezpertments,  that  thoae 
little  snimals  (the  ants)  take  grraC  case  to  pro- 
Tide  tbemsplfps  with  wheat  when  tliey  can  And  It, 
and  always  pick  oat  the  best.  Amnson. 

The  chief  sdrantage  which  three  fictimis  have 
orer  rral  life  is,  that  their  anthon  are  at  liberty, 
tlhongh  not  to  infcpt,  yet  to  select  oluects. 

TO  CHOOSE,   ELECT. 

CHOOSE,  V,  To  choose,  prefer. 

ELECT,  in  Latin  electusy  parricipla 
of  elieoy  is  compounded  of  e  and  lege^ 
signifying  to  gather  or  take  out  from. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in 
regard  to  persons  appointed  to  an  of- 
fice ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  lat- 
ter in  a  particular  sense. 

Choosing  is  either  the  act  of  one 
man  or  of  many ;  election^  is  always 
that  of  a  number;  it  is  performed  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  voices. 

A  prince  cAooief  his  ministers ;  the 
constituents  elect  their  members  of 
parliament.  A  person  is  chosen  to 
serve  the  o£Bce  ot  sheriff;  he  is  eUd" 
ed  by  the  corporation  to  be  ma]^or. 

Choosing  is  an  act  of  authority ;  it 
.  binds  the  person  chosen  ;  election  is  a 
voluntary  act;  the  elected  has  the 
power  of  refusal.  People  are  obliged 
to  serve  in  some  offices  when  thev  are 
chosen,  although  they  would  gladly  be 
exempt.  The  circumstance  of  Miing 
elected  is  an  honour  ai^er  whidi  they 
eagerly  aspire;  and  for  the  attainment 
of  which  they  risk  their  property,  anil 
use  the  moHC  Btrennous  eteitioiis. 
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^VlM  vm  A»  laofi  vBo  w^vw  diMtf  a  IHoad, 
Till  wtibftill  oops  thej  bad  vnmaikM  hb  soal, 
And  MB  (he  bo«om  of  hU  deepart  tbiragbta. 

•    RosoolmoN. 

Cornwall  Oeett  at  manjr  nwmb^n  at  all  Seot- 

iKod ;  bat  h  ComvaU  better  taken  care  of  tbaa 

iBeocland  ?  Bcmub 

CHRONicxES,  V.  Jiwcdotes^ 
CHURCH,  r.  Temple. 

CIRCLE,  SPHERE,  ORB»  GLOBE. 

CIRCLE,  in  Latin  circuius,  Greek 
■»A9C,  in  all  probability  cdines  fiom 
the  Hebrew  doog  a  circle. 

SPHERE,  in  Latin  sphara,  Greek 
i       o^aip-,  from  nrtipa  fL  line,  signifies  that 
which  b  coatained  within  a  prescribed 
I      Lneu 

ORB,  in  Latin  or^ii,  from  orbo  to 
circumscribe  with  a  circle^  signifies 
the  thing  that  is  ciBciimscribed. 

GLOBE,  in  Latin  globfis,  in  ail 
probability,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
gal  a  rolled  heap. 

.  Roiu^ditiy  of  figure  is  the  comn^on 
idea  expressed  by  these  terms;  but 
the  circle  is  that  figure  which  is  repre- 
sented on  a  plane  superffeies ;  die 
others  are  figui^es  represented  by  so- 
lids. We  draw  a  circie  by  means  of 
eompasses;  the  sphere  is  a  round 
body,  conceived  to  be  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  geometry  by  the  cir- 
cumvolution of  a  circle  round  af^out 
its  diameter ;  hence  the  whole  frame 
of  the  world  is  denominated  a  sphere. 
An  orb  is  any  body  which  descnbes  a 
circle  ;  hence  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
termed  orbs:  a  globe  is  any  solid 
body,  the  surface  of  which  is  in  every 
part  equidistant  fipom  the  centre:  of 
this  description  is  the  terrestrial  globe. 

A  circle  may  be  applied  in  the  im- 
proper sense  to  any  round  figure, 
which  is  fisrmed  or  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  circumscribing  a  space; 
simple  rotundity  constituting  a  circle : 
in  ttkis  manner  a  circle  may  be  fi^rmed 
by  real  objects,  as  persons,  or  moral 
objects,  as  pleasures.  To  the  idea  of 
circle  is  annexed  that  of  extent  around^ 
in  the  signification  of  a  sphere,  as  a 
sphere  of  activity,  whether  applied  in 
the  philosophioil  sense  to  natural 
bodies,  or  in  the  moral  sense  to  men. 
fiollowness,  as  well  as  rotundity,  be- 
.  iongs  to  an  orb;  hence  we  speak  of 
the  or6  <^  a  wheel ;  of  a  globe,  solidity 
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is  the  peculiar  cfaaracterisdc;  hence 
any  ball,  like  the  ball  of  the  earth,' 
may  be  represented  as  a  globe, 

Mif^bt  I  frpm  fortune**  boanteons  band  rreelva 
Kacb  boon,  each  blnrinf^  In  ber  power  to  slve; 
Ev*n  at  tbte  migbt;  price  Pd  not  be  boand 
To  tread  the  name  dull  eireU  rooad  and  womi. 
The  aool  requlm  enjosrments  more  avMlaiet 
Bj  space  ttnboanded,undeBtroyed  by  tfaue. 


•  Or  If  some  stripes  from  Proddeaee  we  ftel. 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal ; 
Klhdiy,  pettiapa,  soiaetiina  afliets  us  berp. 
To  cntde  our  views  to  a  subUnaAr  tphere. 

Thousands  of  sans  beyond  each  other  blaae, 
Orftt  roll  ifer  orbt,  and  flow  wMli  mutual  rays. 

Thus  iMmtaff  wicb  aJvMt'raoa  wfufr  <te  rM*, 
From  aeene  to  soene  ezennlve,  1  behold 
la  all  her  woiUnss,  beauteous^  gnat,  or  aew, 
Fkir  natoie. 


CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  BOUND, 

CIRCUIT,  in  French  circitif,  Ladn 
circuUus,  participle  of  circumeo,  sig- 
nifies either  the  act  of  goiiig  round,  or 
the  extent  gone. 

TOUR  is  but  a  variation  of  turn, 
signifvieg  a  mere  turn  of  the  body  io 
travelliog. 

ROUND  marks  the  track  raund^. 
or  the  space  gone  round, 

A  circuit  is  made  for  a  Bpeqific  end 
of  a  serious  kind ;  a  tour  is  always 
made  for  pleasure ;  a  round,  like  a  rir- 
cuit,  is  employed  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, but  of  a  more  familiar  and  oirdi- 
naiy  kind.  A  judge  goes  his  circuit 
at  particular  periods  of  dme.  Gen- 
tlemen, in  times  of  peace,  consider 
it  as  an  essendal  part  of  their  educa- 
tion to  make  what  is  termed  the  grand 
tour.  Tradesmen  have  certain  rounds 
which  they  take  on  eertain'days. 

We  speak  of  making  (he  circuit  of 
a  place ;  of  taking  a  t&ur  in  a  given 
county;  orgoiiic  ^,  p^iticujar  round, 
A  circuit  is  wide  or  narrow;  a  tour 
9^  a  round  is  great  or  httle.  A 
circuit  is  prescribed  as  to  p%^fit;  a 
tqur  is  ODtional ;  a  raifind  is  prf^aib- 
ed  or  otherwise.  Circ^t,  ia  seldom 
9S^  b}»t  in  a  specific  sepse;  tmr  is 
seldom  employed  bat  in  regard  to  tra* 
nelliipg;  round  may  be  t^n  figura- 
dyely,  as  when  we  speak  pf  gqlfjg 
one's  round  of  pleasure. 

Tb*  oalpdced   cwmandw   nad   Ihe  naitial 
tnio, 

Fint  Bake  Uis  drcNlc  of  the  Modijr  phK 
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r  GddnglilOfoMrthffoaBfcBwropevoin  told 
^uaMe  ffor  the  aiotl  part  om  foot.      JoaMii. 
*Tb  night!  thevenon  when  the  hepfj  taki 
Repow,  and  only  wretchM  an  awtka; 
Now  dlaoonteated  ghocta  bq^o  their  rountU^ 
Haunt     raliiM     h«iUUi«s    and    anwholeMMnn 
gronndi.  OtwAY. 

8afi«e  ha4  prqjectod  n  perpetnal  rmund  of 
iBioeont  pleaann  In  Waleti  of  whieh  he  tnopected 
yo  Inlermptlon  ^ron  pddo,  or  jgnennoe,  or 
hmtall^.  Jomuox* 

TO  CIRCULATE,  V*  To  Spread. 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,   INCLOSE, 

CIRCUMSCRIBE,  from  the  Latin 
pkrurn  about,  and  icribo  to  write, 
ipnrkfl  simply  the  snrroimding  with  a 
line. 

INCLOSE,  from  the  Latin  tnc/tintf 
participle  of  includOf  compdnnded  of 
in  and  elaudo  to  shut,  marks  a  species 
of  confinement. 

The  extent  of  any  place  is  drawn 
oat  to  the  eye  hj  a  circumtcripium; 
its  extent  is  limited  to  a  given  point 
1^  an  inclowre.  A  fi;iurden  is  circun^ 
Merited  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts, 
that  senre  as  its  boniuiaries,  it  is  m- 
cloud  by  a  wall  or  fence.  An  inch* 
sure  may  serve  to  circumtcribe,  but 
that  which  barely  <iiratmscribe$  will 
seldom  serve  to  inclote, 

Who  can  ioMf  Ine  tliat  the  nistenee  of  a  crea- 
tare   to  to  he  circumttrOed  bj  time 


Rememher  on  that  happj  eoait  to  halld, 
And  wll%  n  tifoch  UmIom  (ha  fraltAil  SeVI< 


TO.    CIRCUlklSCRI^B,      V.     7o 

lound. 

CIRCUM8BECT,   V*   CouiWUS. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,   SITUATION. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  in  La^n  eir- 
tunuttmiiay  from  circtim  and  tto^  sig- 
nifies what  stands  about  a  thing,  or 
Mongs  to  it  as  its  acdd^t. 

SITUATION,  in  French  ^it^atkm, 
domes  from  die  Latin  $Upay  and  the 
Hebrew  tot  to  place,  signifying  ^hat 
is  placed  in  a  certain  mannef . 

Circtnmtance  is  to  tituatwn  as  a 
Mit  to  a  whole;  tdbbj  circumtiancn 
constitute  a  $Uuaiion ;  ,a  Mtuation  is 
an  aggpgate  of  cirmmMtancet.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  in  circtanttances 
^f  ajpfifience  who  has  an  abnndimce  of 


every  thing  essential  for  his  comfbrt! 
he  is  in  an  easy  stf  uofioa  when  nothing 
exists  to  create  nneasiness. 

Circumttanee  respects  that  which 
externally  a£fects  us ;  st^ii4i^iaf»  is  em^ 
ployed  both  for  the  outward  twtwn^^ 
stancti  and  the  inward  feelings.  The 
success  of  any  undertaking  depends 
greatly  on  the  circwOtancet  under 
which  it  is  began.  The  pardcular 
ntuation  of  a  person's  mind  will  eive 
a  cast  to  his  words  or  actions.  Cn^ 
eiMiKaiices  are  critical,  a  9ihii$ikn  is 
dangerous. 

#Aa  fcr  theaai^  hehailonr  in  M6h  Biee  eireiMN* 
Mcttcet,  whethfT  he  would  lUrve  looaer  than 
violate  hb  neatralltj  to  the  two  bandlca  of  hay, 
1  riwil  not  pinamne  to  detenalae.         Asuww. 


We  are  not  at  praoeat  In  a  proper  HtiuHon  tn 
jndcnofthBce^dlihyt 


CIRCUMSTANCE,  INCIDENT,  FACT, 

CmCUMSTANCE,   v.   Circwn- 
UancCy  situation, 

INCIDENT,  inLfitiniACMteM  pw 
tioiple  of  incidOf  or  in  and  cado  to 
^1,  sigmias  what  &Us  upon  or  to 
another  things 

PACT,  in  liatin  /actu$  partiople 
of  facip  to  do,  signifies  the  thing 
done. 

.  Ciretmttance  is  m  general  tern; 
incident  and  fact  are  species  of  dr- 
cumttancet.  Incident  is  what,  hap* 
pens;,^dMiis  what  is  dope;  drcum-' 
Stance  is  not  only  what  happens  and  is 
done,  but  whatever  is  or  beloogs  to  a 
thing.  To  every  thing,  are  annexed 
ciramatauces  either  of  time,,  place, 
age,  color,  or  other  collateral  appen- 
dages which  change  its  nature.  Every 
thing  that  moves  and  operates  is  ex- 
posed to  incidentty  effects  are  pro- 
duced, .results  follow,  and  changes  are 
brought  about;  these  are  tflc^n^'ii 
whatever  moves  and  opew»t»  ,do^> 
mid  what  it  produces  is  done  or  is  the 
fact.  When  the  artificer  periowis  any 
work  of  art,  it  depends  not  ^7^ 
his  skill,  but  on  the  excellci)ce  of  his 
tooJs,  the  time  he  empiovs,  ^  P^^ 
ticular  frame  of  his  mind,  ih»  p»ce 
where  he  works,  with  a  variety  or  othv 
circumstances,  whether  he  will  •**^??" 
in  producing  any  thing  masterly.  Tb0 
newspapers  abound  with  the  vanou* 
incidents  which  occur  in  the  aaJn^S 
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<Nr  ilie  vegjBtable  wodd,  Mme  bf  which 
are  surprisbg  and  singolar ;  they  lik^ 
wise  contain  a  npmber  oifaeU  which 
senre  to  present  a  melancholy  picture 
of  homan  depravity. 

drctmUance  is  as  often  employed 
with  regard  to  the  (^rations  as  the  pro- 
perties of  things,  in  which  case  it  is  most 
analogous  to  incident  and  fact.  It 
ma^r  &en  be  employed  for  the  whole 
9ma  or  an^  part  of  it,  whatever  that 
can  be  disUnctly.  Inddtntt  sod/acts 
either  are  circwnttancei  or  have  cir- 
cumttanees  belonging  to  them.  A  re* 
markably  abundant  crop  in  any  parti- 
cufair  part  of  a  field  is  for  the  agricul- 
turist a  singular  circumstance  or  inci- 
dent; this  may  be  rendered  more  sur- 
prising if  associated  with  unusual  steri- 
uty  in  other  parts  of  the  same  field. 
A  robbery  may  either  be  a  Jact  or  a 
circunutance ;  its  atrooity  may  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  murder  of  the  injur^ 
parties ;  the  savageness  of  the  perpe- 
trators and  a  variety  of  circunutances. 
Circumstance  comprehends  in  its 
signification  whatever  may  be  said  or 
thought  of  any  thing ;  incident  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  whatever  may 
befal  or  be  said  to  befal  anything; 
fact  includes  in  it  nothing  but  what 
really  is  or  is  done.  A  narradve  there- 
fore mty  contain  many  circumstances 
and  incidents  without  any  focty  when 
what  is  related  is  either  bctitious  or 
not  positively  known  to  have  hap- 
pened. It  is  necessary  for  a  novel  or 
play  to  contain  much  incident,  but  no 
futSj  in  order  to  render  it  interesting. 
Ilistory  should  contain  nothing  but 
futip  authenticity  is  its  chief  merit. 


«■«  FiofMtfcela  to 

cuaoC  dbeoffcr  ihb 
I  incUemtt  which  lis 


wdiortitatloM 
N«v  WoiM,  I  havB 

ollMMlBtcd>ete 


which  MOD  to  hftf  el 


C1ECUM8TANTIAL,  PABTICULAR9 
MINUTE. 

dBCUUSTANIIAX  bomcireum' 


stance,  sig^ufies  consisting  of  circufn- 
stances. 

PARTICULAR,  in  FieUch  parti- 
euUeVy  from  the  word  particle,  sig- 
nifies consisting  of  particles. 

MINUTE,  in  French  minute,  Latin 
fliintt^tis,  participle  of  minuo  to  dimi- 
nishy  sigmfies  diminished  or  reduo^l 
to  a  very  small  point. 

Circumstantial  expresses  less  thaa 
particular,  and  that  less  than  mtnttfe. 
A  circumstantial  account  contains  fdl 
leading  events ;  a  particular  account . 
includes  every  event  and  movement 
however  trivial;  a  nUmUe  aoooant 
omits  nothing  as  to  persoui  ti«e^  placei 
fi^upe,  fbrm^  and  every  othir  trivial 
circumstance  connected  with  the 
events.  A  narrative  may  be  ctrctti»- 
stantial,  particular,  or  minute ;  an 
inqmry^  investieatien,  or  description 
may  be  particular  or  minute,  a  aetail 
may  be  minmte.  An  event  or  occur^ 
rence  may  be  particular,  a  ctrcim»» 
stance  or  particular  may  be  minute. 
We  may  be  generally  satisfied  with  a 
circumstantial  account  of  ontinarr 
events ;  bnt  whatever  interests  the  feen 
ings  cannot  be  detailed  with  too  much 
parttculdrity  or  minuteness. 

T^MommH  wide  mgumha  of  geMrM  vl0V«» 
sad  bis  «a wwitioA  of  efrcNwuf MtM  farlcCleH 
woald  have  hcM  ahrtcadad  «Bd  embvianid  bj 
Uw  ftafont  fafcneetioM  of  the  leaaB  which  an 
the  ustttMUj  efteti  of  tha  ihjvM.        JiamMir* 

1  aai  ijHiiwuly  tniabici  al  tharalani  arjmfr 
dHAoi;  JpoaaaaaoC-ha  toajMuiitKtor  hi  tha 
laf  joarl 


WhH  Popi^laMeai  waia  I 

at  thaj  had  fihilhin  Ca  aMa_. . 

etther  then  Ufiaf  or  not  jet  foifoCtaa»  thoj  bmj 
ha  MppoMd  to  have  foaaJ  raaden,  bat  m  tha 
raot>  ware  ai<ii«t^  aad  the  charactera  little  haowa 
or  Httio  vBfafdcd,  thej  awakaaed  no  popalar 


TO  CITE,   QUOTE. 

CITE  and  QUOTE  are  both  derivei' 
from  the  saraelAtin  veib  citato move^ 
and  the  Hebrew  sat  to  etir  upysigni^ 
ingtD  pat  into  action. 

To  cite  is  employed-  fior  peosons  or 
things;  to  quote  for  thiogsonly; 
autllors  are  cited,-  passages  mm 
thmr  vtatk»  salt  quoted*    • 

Weeifeooly  by  authority;  .weytia^e 
ibr  gemral  purposes  of  convenience. 
Historians  oaght>to  dte  iheir  authority 
m  order  to  strengthen  their  evidenoe 
and  inspite  confidence.  Con^ver*. 
sialiati  most  jfiKife  the  ol^ectioiiab)epA%r 
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CITE. 


CIVIL. 


sages  in  those  works  which  they  wish 
to  confute.  It  is  prudent  to  cite  no 
one  whose  authority  is  questionable  ; 
it  is '  supeifloous  to  quote  sny  thin^ 
that  can  be  easily  perused  in  the  ori- 

TV  fmt  woHc  of  whkh  JMUntaa  hm  Cbe 
cradit,  eooMBot  tain  collected  from  low  books 
ofoppiofedoalkarlly;  ■Bdtkowmtsuodffeo- 
ted  accofdlBff  to  ft  10100110001  aiMljita;  the  BovM 
of  the  oilf  lool  oathon  oad  the  tttla  of  tbdr 


8im  Wx.  JovB. 

Let  IB  eonalder  whot  b  traly  sloriou  ocoordlns 

to  lie  ftathor  I  baTO  te-doj  gnoeed  la  thefroot 

sTMjpopcr. 

TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 

CITE,  V,  To  cUe,  quote. 

SUMMON,  in  French 
Xatin  mmmoneo  or  subnumeo,  com^ 
pounded  o£iub  and  numeOf  sigiu&es  to 
give  a  priyate  intimiMion. 

The  idea  of  calling  a  person  autho- 
iitatively  to  appear^  is  conunon  to 
these  terms.  Cite  is  used  in  a  gene- 
jal  sense,  gummon  in  a  particular  and 
technical  sense.  A*  person  may  be 
cited  to  appear  before  his  superior; 
he  is  tummoned  to  appear  before  a 
court. 

The  station  of  the  individua)  gives 
authority  to  ^be  act  of  citing ;  the 
law  itself  gives  authority  to  that  of 
summoning- 

When  cite  is  used  in  a  legal  sense, 
it  is  mostly  employed  for  witnesses, 
and  tummon  for  every  occasion.  A 
person  is  cited  to  give  evidence,  he  is 
summoned  to  answer  a  chaige. 

Cite  is  seldomer  used  in  the  legal 
sense  than  in  that  of  calling  by  name, 
in  which  general  acceptation  it  is  em*- 
ployed  wiSi  regard  to  authors,  as  spe- 
cified in  the  preceding  article.  The 
legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  ofeummon ; 
it  may  however  be  extended  in  its  vp^ 
plication  to  any  call  for  which  there 
may  be  occasion;  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  summoM  which  is  Kiven  to 
attend  the  death  bed  of  a  friend,  or 
figuratively,  death  is  said  to  iummon 
mortals  from  this  world. 

Ev*n  Mciftl  fMeodthlp  dan«  hh  ear 
jkad  eflcf  Mm  to  the  pobllc  tpboco.  BflnoroHs. 
Hie  sly  eoebaatrew  tummmfid  all  her  tralo, 
'  AUortaf  Varna,  qoota  of  vograot  lewv 
The  booooMnpuioa  JBoodno,  loadaod  toIo, 
4U*«M(i9g  qnOMi  CM  of  irandf  ol  caiiu 

Wai. 


CIVIL,  POLITE. 

CIVIL,  in  French  civiU,  latin 
civilis  finom  civit  a  citizen,  signifies 
belonging  to  or  becoming  a  citizen. 

POLITE,  in  French  poli^  Latin 
poUtus  participle  of  polio  to  polish. 

These  two  epithets  are  emplo^^ed  to 
denote  different  mod^  of  acting  in  so- 
cial intercourse. .  Polite  expresses  more 
than  civil ;  it  is  possible  to  be  croil 
without  being  polite ';  politenesi  sup- 
poses civility  and  something  in  adai- 
Uon. 

Civility  is  confined  to  no  rank,  age, 
condition,  or  country ;  all  have  an  op- 
portunity with  equal  propriety  of  being 
ctvi/,  but  not  so  witn  poUteness,  that 
reouires  a  certain  deme  of  equality, 
at  least  the  equality  of  education,  it 
would  be  contradictory  for  masters  and 
servants,  rich  *and  poor,  learned  and 
unlearned,  to  be  pohte  to  each  other. 
Civility  is  a  christian  duty;  there  are 
times  when  all  men  ought  to  he-civil 
to  his  neighbour ;  politen^  is  rather  a 
voluntary  devotion  of  ourselves  to 
others.  Among  the  inferior  orders 
civility  is  indispensable;  t^i  uncivil 
person  in  a  subordinate  station  is  an 
obnoxious  member  of  society.  Among 
the  higher  orders  politeness  is  often  a 
substitute;  and  where  the  form  and 
spirit  are  combined,  it  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  civility ;  pobteness  is  the 
sweetener  of  human  society ;  it  siv^ 
a  chann  to  every  thing  that  is  said  and 
done. 

Civility  is  contented  vrith  plea^ 
sing  when  the  occasion  offers;  po- 
Utenestbeeks  the  opportunity  to  please, 
it  prevents  the  necessity  of  askine  by 
^ticipating  the  wishes ;  it  is  fiill  ot  de- 
licate attentions,  and  is  an  actiiw  bene- 
volence in  the  minor  concerns  of  life. 
Civility  is  anxious  not  to  offend, 
but  it  often  gives  pain  from  ignorance 
or  error;  politeneu  studies  all  the 
circumstances  and  situations  of  men ; 
it  enters  into  their  characters,  suits 
itself  to  their  humours,  and  even  yields 
indulgently  to  their  weaknesses;  its 
object  is  no  less  to  avoid  giving  pain 
than  to  study  to  afford  pleasure. 

Civility  is  dictated  by  the  desire  of 
serving,  politeness  by  that  of  pleasing. 
Civility  often  confines  itself  to  the 
bare  intention  of  serving;  politeness 
looks  to  the  action  and  its  consequences. 
When  a  peasant  is  civil  he  of^ttoes 
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tbe  reverse  of  what  would  be  desired 
of  him;  he  takes  no  heed  of  the* 
wants  iuid  necessities  of  others. 
PplUeness  considers  what  is  due 
to  others  and  from  others;  it  does 
nothing  superfluously ;  men  of  good 
breeding  thmk  before  they  speak,  and' 
move  before  they  act.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  civil  without  being  troublesome^ 
and  polite  without  being  affected. 

Civility  rec^uires  nothing  but  |ood- 
zies9  of  intention ;  it  may  he  assoaated 
with  the  coarsest  mannen,  the  gross- 
est ignorance,  and  the  total  want  of  all' 
culture.  Politeness  requires  peculiar 
properties  of  the  head  and  the  heart, 
natural  and  artificial ;  much  goodness 
and  gentleness  of  character,  an  even 
current  of  feelings,  (quickness  and 
refined  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  com- 
mand of  temper,  a  general  insight  into 
men  and  manners,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  forms  of  society. 

Civility  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  harshest  expressions  of  one's  feel- 
ings; it  allows  the  utterance  of  all 
a  man  thinks  without  regard  to  person, 
time,  or  season ;  it  lays  no  restraint 
upon  tlie  angry  passions.  Politeness 
enioins  upon  us  to  say  nothinjg  to  an- 
•Cner  which  we  would  not  wish  to  be 
said  to  ourselves ;  it  lays  at  least  a 
temporary  constraint  on  all  tbe  angry 
passions,  and  prevents  all  turbulent 
commotions. 

Civility  is  always  the  same;  what^ 
ever  is  once  civil  is  always  so  and  ac- 
Jmowledged  as  such  by  all  persons ; 
politeness  varies  with  die  fisshions  and 
times ;  what  is  jxdite  in  one  age  or  in 
one  country  may  be  unpolite  in  another. 

If  doibiy  be  not  a  splendid  virtue, 
it  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of 
bein^  genuine  and  harmless,  having 
nothing  artificial  in  it;  it  admits  of 
no  gloss  and  will  never  deceive ;  it  is 
the  true  expression  of  good  will,  the 
companion  of  respect  in  inferiors, 
of  condescension  in  superiors,  of  hu- 
manity and  kindness  in  equals.  Pa- 
liteneu  springs  firom  education,  is 
the  offiipring  of  refinement,  and  coo- 
sists  much  in  the  exterior.  It  often 
rests  with  the  bare  imitation  of  virtue, 
and  is  distinguished  into  true  and  false. 
In  the  latter  case  it  may  be  abused  for 
the  worst  of  puiposes,  and  serv^as  a 
mask  to  conceal  malignant  passions 
under  the  appearance  of  kindness. 
Hence  it  b  possible  to  be  polite  in 


fimn  without  bemg  dvi7,  orany'thiog 
else  that  is  good. 


HliMwtpoMeeMltom»  baeiMe 
I4»MCpMlM4tobewlMrtkMtbBrj.    Otvat. 
I  havda  wnMid  M  ft  dolpliB>litack« 
Utiertac  watk  daloBtftiid  kftfnoalouaonids 
That  tiM  nde  Mft  grew  ciHf  at  ker  MMif. 

8H*unAB& 

The^rae  eflbct  of  gmnlae  p0iUene$9  tetu  to 
be  ntlwrean  tten  plcamre.  Jomaoa. 

A  fUte  cooatrr  aqnlTB  ibftll  vuUke  jon  M 
■HDjr  bow*  In  half  aa  bour  at  would  lerfo  a 
ooartlirfora  week.*  Ammtau 

CIVIL,  OBLIGING^  €OMPLAISAl^« 
CIVIL,  V.  Civil,  polite,  i 

OBLIGING  fiK>m  oblige,  signifies 
either  doing  what  obliges,  or  ready  to 
oblige.  . 

COMPLAISANT,  in  French  com- 
plaisantf  comes  fix>m  complaire  to' 
please,  signifying  ready  to  please. 

Civil  is  more  general  than  obliging  ;' 
one  is  always  civil  when  one  is  chug" 
ingf  but  one  is  not  always  obliging 
wben  one  is  civil.  Complaisance  is 
more  tlian  either,  it  refines  upon 
both  ;  it  is  a  branch  of  politeness  (o. 
Cm7,  polite), 

Ctoil  regards  the  manner  as  well  as 
the  action,  obliging  respects  the 
action,  complaisant  includes  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  action.  To  be 
civil  is  to  please  by  any  word  or  action  ; 
to  be  obliging  is  to  perform  some  ao- 
tual  service ;  to  be  complaisant"  is  to 
do  that  service  in  the  time  and  manner 
that  is  most  suitable  and  agreeable. 
Civility  requires  no  effort ;  to  be  obli^ 
ging  always  costs  the  a^nt  some 
trouble ;  complaisance  requires  atten- 
tion and  observation.  A  person  is 
civil  in  his  reply,  obliging  m  lending 
assistance,  complaisant  in  his  atten- 
tions to  his  friends. 

One  is  habitually  civil;  obliging 
from  disposition;  complaisant  from 
education  and  disposition.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  civil  without  being  free, 
to  be  obliging  without  being  officious, 
to  be  complaisant  without  being  af> 
fected. 


Prills  h 

The  ihepberd  home 
RIee  merry-heaitod,  aad  b j  tuns  rrUet et 
Tbe  traddy  mftknuiid  of  her  briaailoff  |i^n. 
The  betnrtj  whom  peibape  bh  WHIm  heart 
Stooeraiy  loves,  by  that  best  laSfoace  shows 
Of  CQfdUftSMM,  MdeM^ftardiedfi 

Tmmioii* 
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CLASP. 


CLAS& 


•«A  MriMwil^  10 


oMwordtotothtlr 
to  ttllik  fh«7  looked 


9lL  «U 

tkoDgb  I  dIdooCpiU 

dtoeottTM,  I  have  tbe  TUfty 

■w  11  ^vj  ofTCOabls' 


cnFiLiTY,  v«  Benefit 
crviuzATioN,  V.  CuUivaiioru 
TO  CLAIM,  v.  To  o^i  ybr. 
CLAIM,  v.  Pretension. 
.  CLAIM,  v.  i{^A/. 

CLAMOROUS,  v.    LouJ, 

CLAMOUR,  V.  Noise. 

•       CLANDB8TINE,   SECRET* 

CLANDESTINE,  in  Latio  c/an- 
cfecfiniMy  comes  from  clam  secretly. 

SECRET,  in  French  iicreiey  Latin 
Mccreius  participle  of  iecemo  to  se- 
|iaratey  signifies  remote  from  observa- 
tion. 

Clandestine  exprewes  more  than 
secret. 

To  do  a  thing  clandestinely  is  to 
elude  observation;  to  do  a  tning  m- 
cretly  is  to  do  it  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  one.  What  is  clande^ 
tine  is  unallowed,  which  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  case  with  what  is  $ecret, 
.  With  the  clandettine  must  be  a 
mixture  of  art;  with  $ecrecy,  caution 
fnd  management  are  requisite.  A 
clandestine  marriage  is  effected  by  a 
studied  plan  to  .escape  notice;  a  se- 
cret marriage  is  conducted  by  the 
ibrbeiiranoe  of  aU  communication. 
Coiu^irators  have  many  clandettine 
proceedings  and  secret  meetings.  An 
imfiuthful  servant  clandestinely  con- 
veys his  master's  property  from  the 
premises  of  his  master.  A  thief  se^ 
^retly  takes  a  purse  fix>m  the  pocket 
of  the  bystanders. 

I  iwot  to  tide  cImmImKm  Mfij|(»  aai  Ibud 
to  my  •neiedient  oil  the  ofnammto  of  a  ino 
gMrflemeo,  which  he  hw  taken' apon  cndic. 


Yblqw^ho  flmA  tbe  iowm,  taA  tpoil  the 


TO   CLASP,   HUG,   EMBRACE. 
16,  CLASP,  fitmi  the  qouh  claspf 
ligni£ea  to  Unr  hold  of  like  a  datp, 
tiUG,  is &irai  k9^n,QOfsm  £roin 


the  Gcnnan  higen^  which  signifies  to 
enclose  with  a  hedge,  and  figuratively 
to  cherish  or  take  special  care  of. 

EMBRACE*  in  French  emfrrossery 
is  compounded  of  en  or  im  and  hrae 
the  arm,  signiiying  to  take  or  lock  in 
the  arms. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to 
express  the  actof  indoetng  another  in 
one's  arms;  clasp  marks  this  action 
when  it  b  performed  with  the  warmth 
of  true  affection;  hu^  is  a  ludicrous 
sort  of  claming,  which  is  the  con* 
■joquence  of  ignorance  and  extrttv*- 
gant  feeling;  embrace  is  simply  a 
mode  of  ordinary  salutation.  A  pa- 
rent will  cUuf  us  long-lost  child  in 
his  arms  on  their  re-mteting;  a  pea- 
sant in  the  excess  of  his  raptures  would 
throw  his  body,  as  well  as  bis  arms, 
over  the  object  of  his  joy,  and  stifle 
with  kuagmg  him  whom  he  meant  to 
love.  In  the  continental  parts  of 
Europe  e$iihracinf  between  males,  as 
well  as  females,  is  universal  on  mee^- 
ing  after  a  long  absence,  or  on  taking 
leave  for  a  length  of  time.  Embraces 
are  sometimes  ^ven  in  England  be- 
tween near  relative?,  but  in  no  other 
case. 

8oMe  Bon  atpMiif  aUeh  the  MffbhoBdi^ihnh^ 
Wah  clMpiJV  t«i4ffils  and  iaTcat  her  bmMh. 


Thyidf  ft  hoy,  ■•mho  %  ^H  dlnemhbd  ftee. 
That  whoo  luatdrt  tho  frtvor  «f  the  foMt 
The  Tjritft  hmgt  oad  Hands  thee  on  her  hraeet, 
Thoft  n«|\«  tafteee  thy  TeMm  ia  her  VBfaM. 

DftTon, 

Thehtaf  at  length  hevh«  hhidlj  repioaehca 

Heltai  fhr  defflTlaf  kiBi  to  lonf  of  Mch  a  hn>. 

fher,  emfrracMlBalaon  with  the  (raaftot  tender- 


CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

CLASS,  in  French  classe^  Latin 
elauis,  very  probably  from  the  Greek 
ax««vic  a  Auction,  division,  or  class. 

ORDER,  in  French  ordre,  Latin 
ffrdOf  comes  from  the  Greek  cf^oi  si 
row,  which  is  portion  of  order. 

RANK  is  in  German  rang,  con- 
nected with  roto,  &c. 

DEGREE,  in  French  (l^ri,  comes 
irom  the  Latin  gradus  a  step. 

Class  is  more  general  than  order; 
(ffgree  is  more  specific  than  rank. 

Class  and  or^r  »re  said  of  thu 
body  who  are  cUstingujshed;  rank  and 
degrte  of  the  distinction  itself.  Men 
bdonff  to  a  certain  class  or  order  f 
they  Eoldn  oenain  rank;  they  are  oS 
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CI.AS& 


CLASS^ 


Sl» 


a  eertain  ^^V^/  Aiaong  the  R»- 
mans  all  the  citizens  were  distinctlj 
divided  into  elaiset  aocording  to  their 
ppopeity;  but  in  the  modem  oonstt^ 
tution  of  flodetVy  c/uiief  are  distin- 
guished frosa  each  other  on  gtnendy 
moraly  or  civil  grounds;  tlwre  ava 
seputafalaor  diarepatable  crosses;  the 
labooring  clat$f  the  clou  of  merduuits^ 
meehanicsy  &a  Order  has  a  more 
parbcular  significatioii;  it  is  foonded 
upon  «ome  positive  oivil  privilege  or 
distioctaoa;  the  general  ordert  are 
divided  into  higher,  Jower,  or  middle, 
arising  from  '  the  unequal  distribu-* 
tion  of  wealth  and  power;  the  par^ 
ticttlar  orden  are  uiose  of  the  no* 
hilitjy  of  the  deigy,  of  freemasonry, 
and  the  like.  Monk  distin^isbes  one 
individual  from  another;  it  is  pecu- 
liarly applied  to  the  nobility  and  the 
gentry;  although,  every  man  in  the 
coipmunity  holds  a  certain  romk  in 
nlation  to  those  who  are  above  or 
below  him.  Degree  like  rank  is  ap' 
plicable  to  the  individual,  but  only  m 
particular  cases;  literary  and  scientific 
degree*  are  conferred  upon  superior 
merit  in  different  departments  of 
sdenoe;  there  are  likewise  degrees  m 
the  same  rank,  whence  we  speak  of 
men  of  high  and  low  degree.  During 
the  French  revolution  the  most  wortb* 
lees  ciasf,  from  all  ordere,  obtuned 
the  supremacy  only  to  destroy  all 
rank  and  degree,  and  sacrifice  sudi 
as  possessed  any  wealth,  power,  rank, 
or  degree* 

W  an  %j  our  oeesp«tioM»  edneatloa,  uid 
kftliltoof  Hfe,  diTidedalMit  iirtodl«Hwt  ipeciflt. 
Each  of  then  eluw*  of  the  haano  race  hw  do* 
dm,  tmn,  aad  eoavenatioa,  vcntloM  ud  acf* 
rtonC,  paettUv  to  Itnlf.  Jonnom 

lieanihif  ud  fcBontodfB  ue  pofcetioM  hi  w. 


OWtwwst  hi  whieh  •nfer  of  briafi  the  faulo 
world  li  opoD  the  nne  level  wtth  the  male. 

Aoimoa. 
Tone  WOMB  of  honhle  rmk^  mad  aaili 
pnteaaloaa,  ihoold  he  partlcakriy  eaatioM  hov 
a  vaia  aeBhMoB  of  beiiife  aolieod  ^  their  ihpo* 
itonhetfa^  then  hito  aa  attcvpt  at  dfiptajiaf 
Ihdr  aapioteeted  penooa  oa  a  ataca^ 

CaMBBBi;.Aam 
TheDleara,9elUr!  to  eoftea  gpleadoi^  raj, 
I  the  twala,  the  jooth  of  low  degree. 


Ta  CLASS,   ARRANGE^  RANGE. 

To  CLASS,  from  the  noou  ekuij 
pga^m  to  put  in  a  docf , 


ARRANGE  and  RANGE  are  both 
derived  from  rank  and  ram,  signifying 
to  JplftOB  in  a  certain  order, 
c  The  general  qualities  and  attribatea 
of  thines  are  to  be  considered  in  cla»- 
ing ;  dieir  fitness  to  stand  by  each 
ouer  must  be  considered  in  orrang' 
ing;  their  capacity  for  fi>nning  a 
line  is  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  ' 
to  in  ranginf^. 

Clanificatum  serves  the  purposes  of 
science;  arramgtment  those  of  deco* 
ration  and  ornament;  ranging  those 
of  general  convenience.  Men  are 
chased  into  difierent  bodies  according 
to  some  cert^n  standard  of  property, 
power,  education,  occupation,  ^.; 
ramitore  is  orriifiged  in  a  room  ao» 
cording  as  it  answers  either  in  colour, 
shade,  convenience  of  situation,  &c.; 
men  are  ranged  in  order  whenever 
they  make  a  procession.  Clamfica^ 
turn  is  concerned  with  mental  objects  ; 
arrangement  with  either  physical  or 
mentiu  objects;  ranging  altogether 
with  physical  objects.  Knowledge^ 
experience,  and  judgement  are  I'eqni- 
site  in  cloning;  taste  and  practice 
are  indispensaUe  in  arranging  ;  care 
only  is  wanted  in  ranging.  When 
applied  to  spiritual  objects,  arrange^ 
ment  is  the  ordinailr  operation  of  the 
mind,  requiring  only  methodical  h»« 
bits;  clauifcation  is  a  branch  of  phi- 
losophy which  is  not  attainable  bv  art 
only.  It  requires  a  mind  peculiarly 
methodical  by  nature,  that  is  capable 
of  distingmshmg  thin^  by  their  gene«- 
ric  and  specific  differences;  not  sep^- 
ratine  things  that  are  alike;  nor  blende 
ing  udngs  that  are  different.  Books 
are  cloMttd  in  a  catalogue  according  to^ 
their  contents;  they  are  arranged  in 
a  shop  aocording  to  their  size  oft  price; 
diey  are  ranged  in  a  counter  fi>r  oo»* 
vemence.  Ideas  are  clamd  by  the 
logician  into  simple  ^d  complex,  ab- 
stract and  concrete;  they  are  arranged 
by  the  power  of  reflection  in  the 
mind  of  the  thinker.  Words  are  c/as»- 
ed  by  the  grammarian  into  different 
paru  of  speech;  they  are  tuitahlj 
arranged  by  the  writer  in  different 
parts  of  a  sentence.  A  man  of  basi- 
liess  oprongu  his  afimrs  so  a9  to  luit 
the  rime  and  season  for  every  thing* 
A  shopkeeper  arranges  his  goods  sa 
as  to  nave  a  place  fiir  every  thingi 
HIk)   to  know  its  ptaoe;  ,he  r^mgu 
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CLEAR. 


CXEAB. 


those  things  before  him,  ofwfaidi  he 
wishes  to  command  'a  view.  A  S0n^ 
ral  arranget  his  men  for  th&battto;  a 
drill  seneant  ran^et  his  men  when  he 
makes  mem  exercise. 

We  an  all  naked  and  etafiMf  b;  him  vhe 
■Mth  into  emy  heart,  Blais. 

In  tUd  yon  attempt  to  i«K«1ale  yoar  esiwee, 
H  lato  you  amaaPOMHitii,  or  yoor  mgMj,  dliorriar 
ha«  crept.  Yon  havo  admffvd  a  prinetpleor 
oonlailoa  wbteh  wHl  defMt  ail  your  plaai,  aad 
pwplfz  and  ealai«lB  what  yon  loosbt  lo  ar> 
rmHge.  Buia. 

▲  BdMe  writer  AonM  be  bom  with  thtofiKni* 
ij  (a  itioiig  Imaftoatioa)  to  aa  to  be  well  able  to 
noeife  ilf ely  ideas  from  ootward  objects  to  n^ 
IbJb  them  lonr,  and  to  rmtge  them  together  la 
■nch  igORS  aad  iep>ematatiooa  as  aw  mn^ 
HWj  to  hit  the  fiucy  of  the  fender.      jkranni, 

CLEAN,   CLEANLY,  PURE. 

CLEAN  and  CLEANLY  is  in 
Saxon  claene. 

PURE,  in  French  par,  Latin  purut. 

Clean  expresses  a  freeaom  from 
dirt  or  soil;  cUanUf  the  disposition  or 
habit  of  being  c/ean. 

A  person  who  keeps  himself  clean 
IS  cleanly;  a  cleanly  servant  takes 
^are  to  ke|sp  oth^  things  clean, 

CletfU  is  employed  in  the  proper 
tense  only ;  pure  mostly  in  the  moral 
sense.  The  hands  should  be  clean ; 
the  heart  should  be  pure.  It  is  the 
first  requisite  of  ^ood  writing  that  it 
should  be  clean  ;  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  the  morals  of  youth  to' 
hekeptjiure. 

Act  itadf  is  sot  nnamiaMe  white  ft  is  pre- 


b  Che  east,  where  the  warmlb  of  the  cUnsato 
vaha  ctowKwem  mora  Immedlatelj  neeessarj 
than  In  colder  oonntiies.  It  is  asade  nae  part  of 
their  iHifioa.  The  Jewish  lacw,  and  tbo  Maho* 
■Htnn,  which  in  some  tbiafs  copim  afler  it,  is 
•lied  wUh  bathlnr,  pnriieath»s»  and  other  rites 
•f  the  llie  natnre.  Thonsh  there  is  the  abora 
■amed  comrcolent  reason  to  he  aaslf  ocd  for  ibesn 
Mremooica,  the  chief  iMaatkm  was  to  typify  in- 
vaidpMrtfj  of  heart.  Spcctaimu 

CLEANLY,  !/•  Clean. 

CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,   VIVID. 

CLEAR,  o.  To  ahtolve. 

LUCID,  in  Latin  lucidus,  from 
Iticeo  to  shine,  and  ku  light,  signifies 
having  light.' 

BRIGHT,  V.  Brightneu. 

VIVID,  LMin  viciim  from  ocoa 


to  live,  signifias  being  in  a'iM»-flf 

lift. 

Theee  epithets  nsik  a  griifartiQii  ia 
^eireenee;  the  idea  of  fight  is  ooro* 
mon  t5  them,  bat  clear  expresses  lest 
than  lucid,  lucid  than  bright,  aad 
hright  less  than  vivid. 

A  mere  fireedom  ftom  Main  or  doU» 
nass  constitutes  the  deameu;  the 
return  of  light,  and  consequent  r»* 
moval  of  dafkneis,  oonstitntes  luei' 
dity:  hrigkin49t  supposes  a  ceitaiii 
strength  of  light;  vmdnu$  a  fresh* 
ness  combined  with  the  strength,  and 
even  a  degiee  of  brilKancy. 

A  sky  is  clear  that  is  divested  of 
ckMids ;  the  atnsospbere  is  Ucid  in  the 
day,  but  not  in  the  night;  the  sun 
shines  6rigAfwhenit  is  unobstructed 
by  any  thing  in  the  atmosphere;  light- 
ning sometimes  presents  a  vivid  red- 
ness, and  sometimes  a  vroid  pate. 
.  The  light  of  the  stars  mav  be  clear^ 
and  sometimes  briehty  but  never 
vivid :  the  light  of  Uie  sun  is  rather 
hright,  than  clear  or  vivid;  the  light 
of  the  moon  is  either  clear,  bright ^ 
or  vivid.  ► 

These  epithets  may  with  < 
priety  be  applied  to  colour,  as  we 
to  light. 

A  clear  colour  is  unmixed  with  an^ 
other ;  a  bright  colour  has  something 
striking  and  strong  in  it;  a  vivM 
colour  something  hvely  and  fresh  in 
it. 

BooMchoose  the  etarrefC  llsht. 

And  bok^jr  challei«e  the  Bsoet  plerainf  «fe. 


Nor  is  tho  stream 
Of  pnrest  crystal,  nor  tbe  huM  air, 
Thon^  one  transparent  Tacancj  it  srems. 
Void  of  their  unseen  peoplo. 
This  plaee,  the  Mnrigfuett  saanslon  of  the  shjr, 
ni  call  the  palace  of  the  Deitj.  Drtwow 

From  tho  moist  meadow  to  the  withered  hHI, 
Led  hj  the  breenr,  the  virid  vrfdere  mns. 
And  swells,  aad  deepens  to  the  chertthM  ^je. 


In  their  moral  application  they  pre- 
serve a  similar  distinction. 

A  conscience  is  said  to  be  clear 
when  it  is  /ree  from  every  stiun  or 
spot ;  a  deranged  understanding  mar 
hAve  lucid  intervals;  a  ^rt^Af  intel- 
lect throws  li^t  on  every  thing  around 
it;  a  vivid  imagination  glows  with 
eveirjf  ipoag^  that  pature  presents. 

I  look  spaa .  a  wmM 
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CLEARLY. 


CLEARNESS. 


2S1 


■rnlHt  ble»inror  llfr,  arat  to  a  clc«r  jodfc^ 
tteaf ,  and  •  food  conicienee.  Amaaan, 

1  liril^te  Were  RoQfnraa  allrr,  and  la  one  of 
bh  iueU  iMenrab,  lie  woaM  be  •boeked  at  tbo 
pnMUcal  ftciuy  of  Ms  aehdhini.  Buan. 

But  In  a  bodj  wbleb  dotb  ftv«I.T  yMd» 
Hh  pirtM  to  rraton^B  nile  obedient, 
There  AInaa,  llhp  a  virgin  qnecm  nott  ^rigkt, 
Bndi  flonritib  in  all  bmotj  eicellent.     Srsnia. 
There  let  the  clafwic  puge  thjr  fkncj  lead 
Thnmsh  rural  scenes,    such  as  the  Maotnaa 


Vafaits  In  the  malehlm  bamiony  of  son^. 
Or  catch  thjselfthe  Isnd^oape,  glided  nHft 
▲thwait  Imagioatfon^ii  Hritl  eye.        TmsMW. 

TO  cuBAR,  V,  To  absolve. 
CLEAR,  P.  apparent. 
CLEAR,  V.  Fair.  ' 

CLEARLY,   DISTINCTLT. 

That  is  seen  CLEARLY  of  which 
.one  has  a  geoeral  view;  that  is  seen 
DISTINCFLY  which  is  seen  so  as  t6 
^iistinguish  the  several  parts. 

We  see  the  moon  clearly  whenever 
k  shines ;  bat  we  cannot  sec  the  spots 
in  the  moon  diUinetfy  without  the 
lielp  of  glasses. 

What  we  see  dMnetly  must  be 
seen  cUarluy  but  a  thing  mat  be  seen 
cUarltf  without  being  seen  distinctly. 

A  want  of  light,  or  the  interventioh 
of  other  objects,  prevent  os  from  see- 
ing ckarly ;  distance,  or  a  defect  in 
the  ssgbt,  prevent  us  from  seeing  di^ 
tinetfy. 

♦did  men  often  ^ee  clearly,  but 
not  dittinctl^ ;  they  perceive  large  or 
luminous  olgects  at  a  distance,  but 
they  cannot  distinguish  such  small 
objects  as  the  characters  of  a  book 
without  the  help  of  convex  glasses ; 
short-sighted  persons,  on  the  contrary, 
see  emiUl  objects  dittinctlyy  but  they 
'  have  no  clear  vision  of  large  objects, 
miless  they-  are  diminished  by  con- 
cave glasses. 

The  cnMom  of  ufning  on  any  side,  eren 
ngabwt  onr  pennasion,  dims  the  nadentandinr, 
Md  iMbss  K  by  dc«R«s  love  the  ftenltj  of 
'  (ciMfily  between  troth  and  fhbehood. 


Whether  tre  an  able  to  camprshend  all  the 
syerstiens  of  natare,  and  the  manners  of  thesa. 
It  BMtlers  net  to  hiqnira ;  bnt  this  Is  oerUIn,  that 
we  can  cempr^nd  no  more  of  them  than  we 
nsn  dunijpct^  conoenv* 

«  VUs  T»uskr :  ••  Ciearlj,  dbUacOy." 


CLEARNESS,   PERSPICUITY. 

CLEARNESS,  from  clear  (v.  Clear, 
lucid),  is  here  used  figuratively,  to 
mark  the  degree  of  light  by  which  one 
sees  things  distinctly. 

PERSPICUITY,  in  French  per- 
spicuitif  Latin  perapicuiias  from  per- 
ipicuus  and  perspicio  to  look  through, 
aigiiifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to 
be  seen  through. 

These  epithets  denote  oualides 
equally  requisite  to  render  a  discourse 
Intelligible,  but  each  has  its  peculiar 
character.  *  Cleameu  respects  our 
ideas,  and  springs  from  theaistinction 
of  the  things  themselves  that  are  dis- 
cussed; /iersj9icttify  respects  the  mode 
of  expressing  the  ideas,  and  springs 
from '  the  good  qualities  of  style.  It 
requires  a  clear  head  to  be  able  to 
see  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and 
relations ;  to  distinguish  all  the  nice- 
ties and  shades  of  difference  between 
things  that  bear  a  strong  resemblance, 
and  to  separate  it  firom  all  irrelevant 
objects  that  intermingle  themselves 
•with  it.  But  whatever  may  be  our 
cleamest  of  conception,  it  is  requi- 
site if  we  will  communicate  onr  con- 
ceptions to  others,  that  we  should  ob- 
]»erve  a  purity  in  our  mode  of  diction, 
that  we  should  be  particular  in  the 
choice  of  our  terms,  careful  in  the 
disposition  of  them,  and  accurate  in 
the  'construction  of  our  sentences; 
this  is  perspicuity y  which  as  it  is  tho 
first,  so,  according  to  Quintilian,  it 
is  the  most  important  part  of  com- 
position. 

Clearness  of  intellect  is  a'  natural 
gif^;  pertpicuSy  is  an  acquired  art; 
although  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  jet  it  is  possible  to  have 
clearness  without  perspicuity^  and 
perspicuity  without  clearness.  Peo- 
ple of  quick  capacities  will  have  clear 
ideas  OB  the  subjects  that  ofier 
themselves  to  their  notice,  but  for 
want  of  education  they  may  oflea 
use  improper  or  ambiguous  phrases; 
or  by  errors  of  <x>nstruction. render 
their  phraseology  the  reverse  of  oer- 
spicuous.  On  t£e  other  hand,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  some  to  express  them- 
sdveson  subjects  fer  above  their  com- 
prehension from    a    certain   fiicilitj 
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CLEMENCY. 


CLERGYMAN. 


"wbich  they  acquire  of  catdung  up 
suitable  laodes  of  axprenioo. 

The  study  of  the  classics  and  ma- 
thematics are  most  fitted  for  the  im- 
provement of  clearneu;  the  study  of 
grammar,  and  the  observance  of  good 
models  will  serve  niost  effectually  Ibr 
the  acquirement  oi perspicuity. 

It  b  MQ  tUQgtolMUJflgkt,u4« 
to  know  tte  way  to  laj  <ii 
flChen  vllh  adtaaUifB  ud  ciemrtieu. 

No  modem  onlor  cm  du«  to  oster  the  ItaH 
wMi  DtoMMlbam  ud  Tallj.  Wo  bato  dl»- 
«o«Mi^  iBdMd.  ttat  wiy  be  odMhod  for  th«lr 
jwwjiiCMHy,  ^llril7,  sad  defuot;  l«t  om  pio- 
d«oo  BOM  ttet  abonad  ta  «  MlJtao  wbkh 
vbirlsawmj  the  tvdMoc  like  s  ■OgMy  lonwl. 

Wakios* 

TO  CLEAVE,  V.  7o  5/fc^. 

CXEMENCYy  LENITY,  MERCY. 

CLEMENCY  is  in  Latin  clemen- 
tioy  signifying  mildness. 

LENITY,  in  Laun  lenitas  from 
kni$  sof^,  or  Unii  smooth,  and  the 
Greek  >i^cmild. 

MERCY  is  in  Latin  msericor^^ 
compounded  of  mUeria  and  cordit  tlie 
pain  of  the  heart,  sij^iiifying  the  pain 
produced  by  observmg  the  pain  of 
others. 

Clemency  and  lenity  are  employed 
only  towards  offenders;  mercy  to- 
wards all  who  are  in  trouble,  whether 
from  their  own  fault,  or  any  other 
cause. 

>  Clemency  lies  in  the  disposition; 
lenity  and  mercy  in  thjs  act ;  the  for- 
ixier  as  respects  superiors  in  general, 
the  latter  in  regard  to  those  who  ai*e 
invested  with  avil  power ;  a  monarch 
displays  his  clemency  by  showing 
mercy ;  a  master  shows  hnitjf  by  not 
inflicting  punishment  where  it  i#  de- 
serving. 

Clmency  is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of 
the  dispenser,  flowing  from  his  will 
independent  of  the  object  on  whom  it 
is  bestowed;  lenity  and  mercy  are 
discredonary,  they  alwavs  have  re- 
gard to  the  ol^ject  and  th^  nature  of 
the  offence,  or  misfortunes;  (enUy 
.  therefore  often  ^  serves  the  purposes  of 
discipline,  and  mercy  those  oi  justice 
.  by  forsiveness,  instead  of  pumshmept ; 
but  clemency  defeats  its.  ends  by  for- 
bearing to  punish  where  it  is  needful. 

A  Brad  master  who  shows  c/e;;teitcy 


to  a  faithless  servant  by  not  bringing 
him  to  justice,  oflen  throws  a  worth- 
less wretch  upon  the  public  to  commit 
more  atrocious  depredations.  A  well 
timed  lenity  sometimes  recalls  an 
offender  to  himself,  and  brin^ 
him  back  to  ^od  order.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  English  constitution  has 
wisely  lefl  in  the  hands  of  the  mo- 
narch the  discretionary  power  of  show- 
ing mercv  in  all  cases  that  do  not 
demand  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

We  wntehod  Tngana  te«*d  on  e? V j  Aoic^ 
From  am  to'wo,  tby  etemntry  teploM  V 
Forbkl  Che  inaoor  riilpp<i«  to  deface, 
Heedfe  th*  oiibappj  A«ltifeB  tognoe.  Danni. 
TV  ktaf  (Charlca  IL)  vtth  lenUy  of  wbicb 
tbe  world  bM  had  perbepv  no  ocbef  example, 
dacUMd  to  be  the  Jedfe  or  aveoffer  of  hb  ov» 
or  bb  IblbeA  wraas^  Jovmov. 

Tbe  ffoda  (If  goda)  to  (oodoem  are  inclinM, 
If  eete  of  mevty  towk  their  heaf*aly  mind, 
Aad  aaara  thea  all  tbe  foda,  50V  s«aVB«a  heutt 
rmrlrm  nC  ■nili.iiijibi  Hi  11 


CLERGYMANy    PA  B60V»   PRIEST^ 
MINISTER* 

CLERGYMAN,  altered  from  der%^ 
clericuSf  signified  any  one  holding  a 
regular  office,  and  by  distinction  one 
who  held  the  holy  office. 

PARSON  is  either  changed  firoro 
penanf  that  is,  hy  distinctton  thie  per- 
son who  spirituiUly  presides  over  » 
parish,  or  contracted  from  parockianut, 
.  PRIEST,  iuGennim»&c.prtfsf«r, 
comes  from  the  Gredi  wftc^-mff^ 
signifying  an  elder  who  holds  the  sa- 
cerdotal office. 

Minister,  in  Latin  minister  a 
servant,  from  minus  less  or  inferior, 
signifies  literalW  one  who  performs  a 
subordinate  office,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended in  its  meaning,  to  signify  js^#- 
rally  one  who  ofi^dfOes  or  performs  an 
office. 

The  word  clergyman  applies  to  such 
as  are  regularly  bred  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  national  religion,  and  ap- 
plies to  none  else.  In .  this  sense  we 
speak  of  the  En^ish,  the  French,  and 
Scotch  clergy  without  distinction.  A 
parson  is  a  species  of  clergyman,  who 
ranks  the  hignest  in  the  three  orders  of 
inferior  c/ergy;  tb&t  is,  ;7ar«oj|,  vicar, 
and  curate ;  the  parson  being  .a  t^h- 
nical  term  for  the  rector,  or  he  who 
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CLEVER. 


CLEVER; 


holds  tihe  living.  In  its  technical 
sens^  it  has  now  aciqnired  a  definite 
tise ;  bat  in  general  ccmversation  it  is 
become  almost  a  nickname.  The 
word  clergyman  is  always  substituted 
for  parton  in  polite  society.  Wheii 
friest  respects  the  Christian  religion 
It  is  a  species  of  clergyfnany  that  is, 
one  who  is  ordained  to  officiate  at  the 
ahar  in  distinction  from  the  deacon, 
who  is  only  an  assistant  to  the  priett. 
But  the  term  fried  has  likewise  an 
extended  meanmg  in  reference  to  such 
as  hold  the  sacerdotal  character  iii 
any  form  of  reiieion,  as  the  prietts  of 
the  Jews,  or  Uiose  of  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Indhins,  and  the  like.  *A 
minitier  is  one  who  actually  or  habi- 
tually serves  at  the  altar,  tlermnen 
are  therefore  not  always  stric^  Mi* 
ntsfert:  nor  are  all  mniUen  ckr^ 
If  a  clerg^fftian  delegates  ms 


functions  altogether  he  is  not  a  mints' 
ter  ;  oor  is  he  who  presides  over  A 
dissenting  congregation  a  clergyman. 
In  the  former  case,  however,  it  would 
be  invidious  to  deprive  the  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  mtnister  of  the  gospel, 
but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  a  misuse  of 
the  term  cler^vman  to  apply  it  to  anv 
mhdtter  who  does  not  officiate  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of'  an  established  reli- 
gion. 

.    mi  ■  %tui$wmm  I  wmm  •— to  h^mita§m 

*1S  fhe  dme  of  Edward  Hf.  K  !•  prateblttkat 


CLETtty  SKILVVL,   EXPERT^ 
DEXTEROUS  ADROIT. 

CLEVER,  in  French  kglre,  Latin 
letiif  light* 

SKimJL  signifies  full  of  tkiU; 
and  ikill  probtd)ly  comes  firom  the 
Latin  too  to  know. 

EXPERT,  in  French  experte^  La- 
tin erperiui  participle  of  experior  to 


Vtde  Tajrlocs  **  Clanoma,  | 


search  or  try,  sigtufies  searched  and 
tried. 

DEXTEROUS,  in  Latin  dexter, 
in  Greek  ^tf^Tt^f  comparative  of  n  £.«: 
clever,. and  h^ut  the  right  hand,  be- 
c».use  it  is  the  most  fitted  for  action, 
signifies  the  quality  of  doing  rightly, 
as  with  the  right  hand. 

ADROIT,  m  French  adroUe,  Latin 
adrectttgxjf  reeintr  nriit  or  straight. 

CUvef  and  tkilfui  are  qualities  of 
the  mind;  expert,  dexterou$y  and 
adroit f  refer  io  modes  of  physical 
action.  Clepemets  regards  in  general 
the  readinaw  to  comprehend;  ikili 
the  maturity  of- the  judgement;  e»- 
pertnets  a  facility  in  die  use  of  things  ; 
dexterity  a  mechanical  fiuniity  in  the 
performance  of  any  work ;  adroUneu 
the  suitable  movements  of  the  body. 
A  person  is  eleoer  at  drawing  who 
shows  a  taste  for  it^  ^d  executes  it 
well  without  much  mstruction;  he  is 
ikilM  in  drawing  if  he  undentands  it 
both  in  theory  and  practice;  he  ia 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  if  he  can 
use  it  with  expedition  and  effect ;  he 
is  dexterdui  at  any  game  when  he  goes 
through  the  manoeuvres  with  celerity 
and  an  unerrins  hand ;  he  is  adroit  if 
by  a  quick,  sudden,  and  well-directed 
movement  of  his  body,  he  effiscts  the 
object  he  has' in  view. 

Ckvemetsis  mental  power  employ- 
ed in  the  ordinary  conoenis  of  life ;  a 
'i)«:sQn  is  clever  in  business.  Skill  is 
Doth  a  paental  and  corporeal  power, 
exerted  in  mechanical  operations  and 
practical  sciences:  a  physician,  a  law^ 
yer,  and  an  artist^  is  tkiyul:  one 
may  have  a  tkill  m  divination,  or  a 
tkul  in  painting.  lExpertnet»  and  <fcjr- 
terity  require  more  corporeal  tbaa 
tnental  power  exerted  in  minor  arts 
and  amusements;  one  is  expert  at 
throwing  the  auoit;  dexterom  in  the 
management  or  horses.  Adroitnets  is 
altogether  a  corporeal  talent,  employ- 
ed only  as  occasion  may  require :  one 
is  adroit  at  eluding  the  blows  aimed 
by  an  adversary. 

C^evemecf  is  rather  a  natural  gift'; 
s^t7/  is  clevemeu  improved  by  prao 
tice  and  extended  knowledge;  expert'* 
neu  is  the  effect  of  long  practice ;  dex- 
terity  arises  finom  habit  combined  with 
agility;  o^roiftiof  is  a  species  ofdex^ 
terity  arising  firom  a  natural  agility. 
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CLOAK. 


CLOG. 


Hj  frtaid  bade  me  «8kflne,b«t  •crock  me  qalta 

dmmN 
With  tidiagi  that  J«k|im^  and  Buito  weald  not 

•And  I  kBvir  IV*  he  eiled;  <* both .eCenal^ 

fail. 
The  ooe  tf  the  Hooie  and  the  other  with  Thrale. 
Bot  BO  matter;  I'll  warraat  well  make  np  the 

partj, 
WNh  two  fall  as  dUver  ■lldteBllmeiaaheart^* 


itenoChhif  mora  ymML  thaa  to  aet 
fhe  ptaj  ataad  ttttl  for  a  Ihv  moenata»  aad  the 
andieBce  kept  la  an  afreaahle  saapence,  daring 
the  rilenoe  of  a  tkilfiU  actor.  ADonoH. 

O'er  bar  and  cbdf  the  watefj  P^lh  thej  aoand,  J 
WUh  Aaetrvur  ann,  ni;»do«aof  thegrooad; 
Pearlen  diey  oomVnt  every  hod 
Wheellag  In  many  tracks:  wkh  i 
Emptrt  to  moor«  where  tefiere  J 

.    Falcoxbb, 

.    He  applied,  hlmmlf  aext,  to  the  ooqaet's  heart, 

wUch  be  lOcewiie  laid  open  with  gnat  dexierUy, 

•'  Adusoh* 

TO  CLIMB,  V*  To  arise. 

TO  CLING,  v.  To  stick. 

CLOAK,  MASK,  BLIND,  VEIL.    ; 

These  are  figurative  terms,  expires- 
siTe  of  different  modes  of  intentionallj 
keeping,  something  from  the  view  of 
others.  They  are  borrowed  from 
those,  familiar  objects  .which  serve  si- 
similar  purposes  in  common  life. 
CLOAK  and  MASK  exoress  figura- 
tively and  properly  more  than  BLIND 
."or  VEIL.  Tne  two  former  keep  the 
whole  object  out  of  si^t;  the  two 
latter  only,  partially  mtercept  the 
view.  In  this  figurative  sense  they 
are  all  employejd  tor  a  bad  purpose. 

The  cloakf  the  masky  and  the  blind, 
'serve  to  deceive  others;  the  veil 
serves  to  deceive  one's  self. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  dia- 
racter  may  be  concealed  by  a  blind  ; 
a  part,  though  not  the  whole,  may  be 
concealed  by  a  ma$k.  A  bUnd  is  not 
only  employed  to  conceal  the  charac- 
ter but  the  conduct '  or  proceedings. 
We  carry  a  chak  and  a  mask  about 
with  us;  but  a  blind,  is  something 
external. 

The  cloaky  as  the  external  garment, 
is  the  most  convenient  of  all  covering 
for  entirely  keeping  concealed  what 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen;  a  good 
outward  deportment  serves  as  a  cloak 
to  conceal  a  bad  character.  A  nuuk 
only  hides  the  face ;  a  mask  therefore 


genrss  to  conceal  only  as  much  as 
words  and  looks  can  effect.  A  hUnd 
is  intended  to  shut  out  the  light  and 
prevent  observation ;  whatever,  there- 
fore, conceals  the  real  truth,  and  pre- 
vents suspicion  by  a  ftlse  exterior,  is 
a  blind,  A  vet7  prevents  a  person 
from  seeing  as  well  as  being  seen; 
whatever,  therefore,  obscures  the 
mental  sight  acts  as  a  veil  to  the 
mind's  eye. 

Religion  is  unfortunately  the  object 
which  may  serve  to  cloak  the  worst  of 
purposes  and  the  worst  of  characters. 
Its  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
makes  it  the  most  effectual  passport 
to  their  countenance  and  sanction; 
and  its  external  observances  render  it 
the  most  convenient  mode  of  present- 
ing a  false. profession  to  the  eves  of  the 
world,  .Those,  therefore',^ who  set  an 
undue  value  on  the  ceremonial  part 
of  reli^on,  do  but  encourage  this  inost 
heinous  of  all  sins,  by  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  cloak 
of  religious  hypocrisy.  False  friends 
always  wear  a  mask*,  they  cover  a 
malignant  heart  under  the  smiles  and 
endearments  of  friendship.  Illicit 
traders  mostly  make  use, of  some 
blind  to  facilitate  the  carrying  on  their 
nefiarious  practices.  Among  tlie  va- 
rious arts  resorted  to  in  the  metropolis 
by  the  needy  uid  profligate,  none  W 
so-bad  as  that  which  is  r^ade  to  be  a 
hUnd  for  the  practice  of  debauchery.' 
Preludice  and  passion  are  the  ordinary 
veils  which  obscure  the  judgement, 
and  prevent  it  from  distinguismng  the 
truth. 

When  thb  lererftj  of  manners  b  bjpoerUlcal 
asd  amamed  aa  a  dotA  to  leerat  iBdalfence,  It 
ii  one  of  the  wontpieillUtloiia  of  KMKloik 


Thoa  ait  BO  raflan,  who  beneath  the  WMU* 
Of  aoclal  commooe,  oomV  to  rob  their  wealtt. 
Twovaox. 

ThoM  who  are  hoantfflRl  to  erimea  will  be 
rigid  to  merit,  aad^peBBrionstoaerTice.  Their 
penafj  la  even  held  oat  M  a  Mbwf  aad  eoior  to 
thdr  prodigality.  BoBKa 

As  soOn  aa  that  m^erioos  eefl,  which  oovefm 
fotarity  was  lifted  np,  all  thegalaty  of  life  woald 
dimppear;  ks  ftatteriag  hopes,  fli  pfearing  !!]•• 
stons  wonld  raabh,  and  aothing  bat  raaltj  and 


TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUlfBER. 
.    CLOG  is  probably  changed  fifom 
clot  or  clod,  Signifying  to  pu(  a  heftvy 
lump  in  the  way. 
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CLOO. 

1/)AD^  from  to  load,  la  -Saxon 
iaden,  I)utch,  &c.  laden,  signifies  to 
burden  with  a  load, 

ENCUMBER,  compoonded  of  >» 
cr  tfi  add  cumber,  in  German  kttmmer 
sorrowy  signifies  to  burden  with  trouble. 

Chg  is  figuratively  employed  for 
whatever   impedes    the    motion    or* 
action  of  a  thin^,  drawn  from  the  fa-., 
miliar  object  which  is  used  to  impede 
the  motion  of  animals :  load  is  used 
for  whatever  oocasions  an  excess  of 
weight,  or  materials.      A  wheel  is 
^g8^9  or  a  machine  is  clogged :  a 
fire  may  be  loaded  witii  coals,  or  a 
picture  with  colouring.    The  stomach 
i»nd  menM)ry  may  be  either  clogged  or 
loaded.:  in  the  fonner  case  by  the  in- 
troduction of  improper  food;  and  in 
the  second  case  by  the  introdaction  of 
an  improper  .quantity.     A  memory, 
that  is  clogged  becomes  confused,  and  . 
confounds   one  thing  with  another;. 
tJiat  which  is  loaded  loses  the  impres- 
sion of  one  object  by  the  introduction 
of  another. 

Clog  Bad  encumber  have  the  com- 
mon   signification  of  interrupting  or> 
troubling  bv  means  of  something  irre-- 
levant.      Whatever   is    clogged   has 
scarcely  the  liberty  of  moving  at  all  5 
whatever  is  encumbered  moves  and  acts, 
but  with  difficulty.    When  tbe  roots, 
of  plants  are  clogged  with  mould,  or. 
any  improper  substance,  their  growth, 
is  almost  stopped.    Weeds  and  noxious 
planu  veencumbrancesio.  the  ground 
where  flowers  should  grow.    The  com-, 
mands  or  prohibitions  of  parents  some- 
times   very    fortunately   clog,  those 
whose  sanguine  tempers  would  lead 
them  into .  miprudence.    No  one  can  > 
expect  to  proceed  with  ease  to  himsolf. 
in  any  transaction,  who  i%  encumberad 
with  a  variety  of  concerns  at  the  same 
time- 

Wbfttioeraf  was  obsored  by  tfee  andent  pbllo- 
wypbgfft^  «{tber  irregular  or  Mc^tlfe  la  the 
vorUags  of  the  mind,  was  all  ehaisad  upoa  Che 
body  as  Mi  frrat  eUg,  Soirra. 

Batter  gfvoo  Hadlbias  that  pedaatie  oilwta* 
tioa  of  kMmlrdce,  which  has  ao  nlatfoa  to  cbi- 
T-alrj,  aad  loodcliiiii  with  martial  tncufkbranceg 
that  caa  add  notbSns'to  his  cirU  dignity. 

Jovmoiii 

nh  mfaofHy  Is  gmt  aad  fbimf daUe.  f  do 
Bot  kaow  wbMber,  If  I  alaied  at  the  total  owr- 
throv  ofa  Upgdon,  I  should  wish  lobe  encwm'^ 
kered  vMh  s  large  body  of  paitixans.       Beau. 

*  Tide  AbbA  l^wbMd*  **  Ckdtir,  eooveat. 


CLOJSTER/ 


Mlfj 


cloister;  convent,  ^ 

monastery, 
CLOISTER,  in  French  •  cloUre, 
from  the  word  clot  close,    signifies  sr» 
certain  close  ^lace  in  a  convent,  or 
an  enclosure  of  houses  for  canons,  or 
in  general  a  religious  house. 
'  CONVENT,  from  the  Latin  con-, 
ventus  a  meeting,    and  convenio  to ' 
come  together,    signifies  a  religious 
assembly. 

MO^fASTERY;  in  French  mona^ 
ttre,  signifies  an  halutation  for  moiiks, 
from  the  Greek  fxw^  alone.  ; 

-  The  proper  idea  of  cloUter  is  that 
of  seclusion ;  the  proper  idea  of  con^ 
vent  is  that  of  commtinity ;  the  pn>- 
jjer  idea  of  titnonagtery  is  that  of  so-: 
Iitiftle%  One  is  shut  up  in  a  cloister, 
put  into  a  convent,  and  retires  to  « 
namatttry, 

■  Whoever  wishes  to  take  an  abso- 
lute  leave  of  the  world,  shuts  himself 
op  in  A  cloitter;  whoever  wishes  to 
attach  himself  to*  a  community  that 
has  renounced  all  commerce  with  the 
Mtorid,  goes  into  a  convent;  whoever 
wishes  to  shun  all  human  intercourse 
retires  to  a  monastery. 

In  the  cloitter  our  liberty  is  sacri- 
ficed ;  in  the  convent  our  ■  worldly 
habits.are  renounced,  and  those  of  a* 
regular  .  religions  community  being, 
adopted,  we  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
established*  orders.  In  a  monastery: 
we  impose  a  sort  of  voluntary  exile 
upon  ourselves ;  we  live  with  the  view 
or  living  only  to  God.   . 

In  the  ancient  and  true  monasteries, 
t-he  members  divided  their  time  be- 
tween contemplation  and  labour;  but 
as  population  increased,  and  towns 
inultiplied,  monasteries  were,  pro- 
periy.  speaking,  succeeded  by  con- 
vents. 

'  In  ordinary  discourse,  cloister  is 
eioployed  in  an  absolute  and  indefinite 
manner ;  we  speak  of  the  cloister  tp 
designate  a  monastic  state ;  as  enter- 
ing a  cloister  ;  burying  one's  self  in  a 
cloister  ;  penances '  and  mortifications' 
are'practised  in  a  cloister.  * 

'  It  i^  hot  the  same  thing  when  we 
speak  of  the  cloister  of  the  Benedio-> 
^n^  and  of  their  monastery  ;  or  the 
cloister  of  the  Capuchins  and  their 
convent. 
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CLOSE. 


i  tolMyj  ttomer  vtti  I  eteoff«        ) 
JkBd  there  irith  holj  vifxios  lire  lumar'd. 

Drtwh. 

.IVor  were  tb«  aew  abtMte  Ian  todoftrlofit  to 
i^ktMromreitfrwttbltafdewn.  Tnvam. 


Td 


CLOSE,    FINISH, 
CONCLUDE. 


opened  fuihtrnpetOmttianiga  i 
feieoce  to  the  Batifa^  a  oouiilcnble  avmber  of 
i«U(loii8  hoDM  were  bunt  and  endowed  as  eeOi 
to  dtttaRBtiiMNuoeeHe*  abroad.  

TO  CI40SE,  SHUT* 

.  CLOBE,  Franck  c&w » Ladn  eUmtm 
participle  ofclaudo  to  skat. 

SHUT,  Saxoo  sctitf«ii>DiitcbieM^ 
t€nf  Hebrew  iotem, 

Clote  i&to  skuty  finqmntly^  ae  tk« 
means  to  the  end. 
.  To  ciou  signifies  simply  to  put  to- 
^tlusr;  to  thut  signifies  to  pot  toge- 
ther so  close  that  no  opening  is  left. 
The  eyes  are  ihut  by  citming  the  eye- 
lids;  the  month  is  skut  by  eimng  the. 
lips.  The  idea  of  brining  sear  or 
joming  is  prominent  in  the  significar 
tion  of  dote ;  that  of  fiistening  or  pre* 
venting  admittance  in  the  word  Mttt. 
By  the  figure  of  metonymy,  eke*  may 
be  often  substituted  for  thmt ;  as  w« 
may  speak  of  cUmng  the  eyes  or  the 
mouth ;  cUming  a  book  or  a  door  in 
the  sense  of  shutting:  but  they  9Xty 
notwithstanding^  very  distinct.  - 

Man^  thuDgs«re  ckt€d  which  arc  not 
to  be  shut^  and  are  shMt  which  cannot  her 
closed.  NothiBg  can  be  timed  but 
what  cQosista  of  more  than  one  part; 
nothing  can  be  shut  but  what  has  or  is 
ssppeaed  to  hwro  a  cavity.  A  woond 
is  clo^  but  cannot  be  skat ;  a  win« 
dow  or  a  box  is  skuty  bat  not  doe^d. 

When  both  are  applied  to  hoUow 
bodies,  eUm  implies  a  stoppins  up  of 
the  whole ;  simt  an  occasional  stop* 
page  at  the  entrance.  What  is  chid, 
lenuuns  clmed;  what  is  tftitf  may  be 
opened.  A  hc^e  in  a  road,  or  a  jpaa-* 
sage  throogk  any  place  is  closed;  a 
gate,  a  ?rindow,  or  a  door,  is  shmt, 

SoMi  abaU  tha  dlie  8efa8:Uo*i  horrid  sal« 
Cto«e  ttke  the  eternal  ban  of  death  vpoB  thee. 

JoHMaok 
Behold,  food  nan  I 
See  ben  th7pleCBr*d  life 
Thy    loveriaff    sprii^f    thy 

ttieacth, 
Thyiober  aatamn  ftidusg  into  age, 
Aad  pale  concladfats  wiMtar  coaiet  at  lait, 
jkad  *lmt»  ths  eccMb    '  Taonoii. 


CLOSE,  V.  TodesefSkmt. 
FINISH,   m  Fi«ncb  jf mr,   Latia 
fauo,  conies  firom^iiu  an  end. 

CONCLUDE,  ia  Latin  cenciudo, 
is  compoonded  of  con  and  ehsdo  or 
clsikdo  to  shut,  signifying  to  shut  op 
or  togedier. 

To  close  is  to  bring  to  an  end ;  to 
Jknsh  is  to  make  an  erid:  we  close  a 
thing  by  ceasing  to  have  any  thing  mor* 
todo  with  it ;  we  finiskiit  by  raally  hav- 
ing no  more  to  do  to  it*  We  doee  an 
aocoont  with  a  person  with  whom  w« 
mean  to  have  no  farther  transactions  ; 
we  JmUh  the  business  which  we  hav» 
begun. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  ctee^ 
mthoaifinishingy  bat  we  cannot^tM 
without  cioiia^.  The. want  of  tim* 
will  compel  a  person  to  close  his  let* 
tor  before  he  has  jmkhed  savit^  all 
he  WMkes.  It  is  a  laudable  desire  in 
every  one  to  wish  to'  close^  his  career 
in  lite  honourably,  Bad  to  finUh  what- 
ever he  undertakes  to  the  satisfactioa 
of  himsdf  and  others. 

To  eenc&dr  is  a  species  oi^niihin^r 
that  is  to  say^  fimsking  in  a  certain 
manner;  we  always  Ji«if A  when  we 
emchidey.  but  we  do  not  always  con- 
dude  when  w«  ^fimiih.  A  history  ia* 
doHd  at  a  certam  reign ;  it  iajinished 
when  baoucht  to  the  period  proposed  ; 
it  is  eonemded  with  a  recapitulation 
of  tks  leading  events. 

Clou  •ad^finisk  are  employed  ge-^ 
nerally,  and  m  the  oidinary  traasac-' 
t&ODS  of  life;  the  former  in  speaking 
of  dmes,  seasons,  periods,  «c.  the 
latter  with  regard  to  occupations  and 
punoits;  eomdueion  is  used  particu- 
tasly  Oft  moral  and  inteU^etual  opera- 
tions. A  leign,  an  entertainment,  aa> 
age^  a  year,  may  have  its  close;  a 
drawing,  an  exercise,  a  piece  of  work, 
may  hejmuked  ;  a  discourse,  a  story, 
an  aflair,  a  negociation,  may  be  con- 
cluded. The  dou  of  Alfied's  reign 
was  more  peacefiil  than  the  com- 
mencement. Those  who  are  careful 
as  to  what  they  beein  will  be  careful 
to  finish  what  may  have  began. 
Some  preachers  seldom  awaken  at* 
tention  in  their  hearers  until  they 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  their. 
diiooiinei 
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O^erarr  tbMf hCk  tiU  liie  cmhAmMv  imiW 
'>e«armlDei  all,  Md  etoiet  oor  deUgg.  ADM«»k 
Tbe  freit  voik  of  vhksh  J«Mni»D  bu  ite 
credit,  altbov(h  it  coiiipR>beDdf  tbe  wbole  ^yv 
««taorjariipradeiKM^ wa»yini«A«<l  we  are  toM tq 


COADJUTOfR. 


SS7 


CL06£,  COMPACT. 

CLOSE,  V,  Close,  near. 

COMPACT,  iD  Latin  compaetw 
partidpie  of  cMfpingo  to  fix  or  join 
m,  signifies  jointed  close  together. 

Ppofximity  is  expressed  bj  both  these 
terras ;  the  former  in  a  general  and  ' 
the  latter  in  a  restricted  sense.    Two 
bodies  may  b»  ciofcto  moh  otbor,  but 
a  body  is  compact  withre|;ard  t^hs^f 

Contact  is  not'essential  to  consti- 
tote  cAMeiiest ;  bnt  a  perfect  adhesibh 
of  all  the  parts  of  any  t)ody  is  essential  * 
to  produce  compactness.  lines  are 
close  to  each  other  that  are  separated 
bat  by  a  small  space.;  things  are  rolled- 
tc^ther  in  a  campiet  fi»mi»  that  ani 
brought  within  the  smallest  possible 
place. 

To  right  end  left  tbe  martlel  ftf  egi  aii^j 
Thrlrsblninsanns,  and  lUod  lo  ctoee  array  ; 
l%migb  week  tbefr  tpeen^  tbodKft  dwwteb  be 

tbHr  faelffat, 
^mtma  ihtj  •wfo^'tbttalirnh  oftbe  Ogbt 
Sib  Wa.  JoiWk 

CLOSE,  KEAR,    NfOH. 

CLOSE,  V.  To  close. 

N£AR,andNIGH,isinSaxonfiear^ . 
neak,  German,  &c.  nah* 

Close  is  more  definite  than  near; 
houses  stand  close  to  each  other  which 
are  almost  joined;  men  stand  clou 
when  they  touch  each  other ;  olijects 
ere  near  which  are  within  sight; 
persons  are  neqr  each  other  when  they 
can  converse  together.  Near  and  nighf 
which  are  but  variations  of  each  other, 
in  etymology,  admit  of  little  or  no  dii>' 
ference  in  their  use ;  the  former  how- 
ever is  the  most  general.  People  live 
near  each  other  who  are  in  the  same 
street;  they  live  close  to  each  other 
when  their  houses  are  adjoiniiu^. 

Close  is  annexed  as  an  adjective; 
near  is  employed  only  as  an  adverb 
or  preposiuon.  We  speak  of  close 
rallies  or  close  lines;  but  not  near 
rtoks  or  near  lines* 

Tb*  uvcftrfled  wetek  4Mr  IMoriaSkiidm  beef » 
And  coecbloc  clofe,  fepel  bifedtaif  slee^  Pen. 
O  frleed !  Uljaaea^  iboaCs  Invade  n^  w; 
JMtteMn  lie  leeaae,  end  BO  aMktaiMe  near .  For. 


fMorlhe  nd  flpM  fbdr  i^ftei^  bddiei  bear, 
Aed  m4*  the  lart  BlIttMBl  itraclMv  MTi 


COADJCrrOK,   ASSIflhPANT. 
COADJtJTOR,  compounded  of  co 
or  con  and  a<ffutor  a  helper,  signifiet 
a  fellow  labourer. 

ASSISTANT  signifies  properly  on0 
that  assists  or  takes  a  part. 

A  coadjutor  is  more  noble  than  alb 
assistant;  the  latter  is  mostly  in  a 
subordinate  station,  but  the  former  is 
aa equal;  the  latter  perfimnt  menial' 
offices  in  the  .minor  concerns  of  hfe, 
aad  ft  snboidinate  part  at  all  times ; 
the  fi)rmer  labors  oonjoindy  in  some 
concern  of  common  interest  and  great 
iihportance.  An  assistant  is  engaged 
for  a  compensatiop ;  a  coa^futor  is  % 
voluntary  fellow-labourer.  In  every 
public  concern  where  the  purposes  of 
charity  or  religion  are  to  be  promoted^ 
co^'ito-i  often  effect  more  than  tli^ 
oririnal  promoters.  la  the  medical 
and  scholastic  professions  auistant$. 
are  indispensable  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sOre  of  business.  Coadjutdrs  ought  to 
be  zealous  and  unanimous ;  assistant$. 
ought  to  be  assiduous  and  faith-ful. 

Advloet  frees  Yienoa  Import  tbat  tbe  Arcb- 
bifbop  or  Seltabois  Hdead,  wbo  fe  toeceeiled 
by  Coent  Rerrecb,  ft}mert>  Bfcbop  of  Vlenea. 
udfnr  tbeMHnree  hsl  yeeit«MMfM»r  tbtbe 


Aafbr  yo«,  SietkaBea  endlediM,  aj«M<f. 
tmU9  mod  grand  jvrlee,  I  haiw  nade  cbeloe  eC 
joe  on  mj  tight  band,  becaute  I  keov  job  to  he 
verj  jnloes  of  yonr  bonour;  eed  joe  «o  my 
Wt  beeaeee  IkeoiryoB  ere  very  mecb  oob« 
oateai  foe  tbe  ivpetatldB  of  otben.       Aeeaem 

TO  COALESCE,   V.    To  odcL 
COARSE5    ROUQHj   RUDE, 

COARSE,  probably  from  the  Go* 
thic  kaurids  he^vy,  answering  to  our 
itord  gross,  and  the  Latin  gravis. 

ROUGH,  in  Saxon  hruA,  German^ 
rauhy  roh,  &c. 

RUDE,  in  Latin  mdiSf  changed^ 
from  raudis,  comes  fixxn  t**^^  a  twigw 
signifying  unpealed. 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied' 
to  what  is  not  polished  by  art.  In  th^ 
proper  sense  coarse  refers  to  the  com- 
position and  material^  of  bodies,  as 
coarse  bread,  coarse  meat,  coarse  cloth  ; 
rough  respects  the  surface  of  bodies^ 
as  rough  wood  and  roit^A  skin;  rude 
respects  the  make  or  fashion  of  thii)gS|^ 
ta  a'  rude  bark,  SLrude  utensil; 
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'  COAX. 


COPRCE.^ 


Coaru  ift  opposed  to  fine,  rough  to- 
smooth^  riuie  to  polished. 

An  the  figurative  application  they 
are  distinguished  in  a  similar  manner. 
Coarse  iauguage  is  used  by  pereons  of 
nkturally  coarse  feeling;  rough  lan- 
gdage  by  those  whose  tempers  are 
either  naturally  or  occasionally  rough  ; 
rkde  language  by  those  who  are  igno- ,  with  the  great, 
rant  of  any  better. 

.  ^Tbe  flneoeM  and  dellcacj  of  p«reeptioD  vbkh 
tke  niB  or  tiste  acquirp*,  mky  bn  mora  liable  to 
IfMUtloa  thatt  the  coaner  feellnea  of  mlada 
km  eakivatad.  Caira. 

Thh  b  aoine  feHow, 
Who  having  been   pnU*d  for  MuUmm  dotk 

affect 
A'laaej  nmghnes$.  8HA«aPBi«K. 

Is  it  Id  dertrojloK  and  polllof  down  that  skill 
ladliplayed?  the  ihanowett  nndcffatandta;,  the 
nUtut  hand,  to  aaore  tb^n  equal  to  that  task. 


tK>heedlin^  wad  c^aUng  arelowprai^ 
otmen 


tices  confined  to  the  bas^r  sort  < 
with  each  other ;  fawning,  though  not 
less  mean  and  disgraceful  than  the^ 
above-mentioned  vices,  is  commonly 
practised  only  in  the '  higher  walks,. , 
w^ere  men  of  base  character  though 
not  mean  education  cdme  in  connexion 


'  llie  ■ind  had  ebanged  her  sole,  she  wa« 
ii«nlfaif  and  cooarlnc  the  chBd  ;  •f  thai*b  a  foetf 
dear"  tajs  the.  L'Seraaima. 

RefCttlaa  gave  his  aoa  Ma  flHvdora  In  eiderto 
entitle  him  to  the  cytate  left  Um  bj  Ms  aMtijvv» 
And  when  he  got  iotoponeasloo  of  ft  endeavoureA 
(as  the  character  of  a  man  made  It  geneiallj 
briteved)  to  wiAeedle  him  ont  of  H  b/  the  mort 


COARSE,  r.  Gross. 

TO  COAX,   WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE, 

FAWN. 
COAX  probably  comes  from  coke 
a  simpleton,  signifying  to  treat  as  a , 
simpleton.  .        - 

WHEEDLE  is  a  frequentative  of 
wheel,  signifying  to  come  round  a  per- 
son with  smooth  art. 

CAJOLE  is  in  French  cajoler, 

'  To  FAWN,  firom  the  noun  famnf 

signifies  to  act  or  move  like  a  fawn.      • 

The    idea  of  using  mean   arts  to 

toiTi  people  to  oAe's  selfish  purposes  ^ 

is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Coax  has.  something  childish  in  it; , 
wheedle  and  cajole  that  which  is  kna- , 
Yish ;  /«»»  that  which  is  servile.    . 

Thfe  act  cffcoa^cin^  consists  of  urgent 
entreaty  and  whining  siijpplication;^the 
act  of  wheedling  consists  of  smooth 
and  winning  entreaty;  cajoling  con-, 
sists  mostly  of  trickery  and  stratagem, 
disguised  under  a  soft  address  and  in- 
^uuating  manners ;  the  act  of  fawning 
consists  of  supplicant   grimace  and 
antics,  such  as  characterise  the  little, 
imimal  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Children  ciwr  their  parents  in  order 
to  obtwn  their  wishes ;  the  greedy  and 
covetous  wheedle  those  of  an  easy 
temper;  knaves  cajole  the  simple  and 
unsuspecting;    parasites   fawn  upon 
those  who  have  the  power  to  contribute 
to  their  gratifications.      Coaxing    is 
mosdy  resorted  to  by  inferiors  towards, 
jliese  on  whom  they  are  dependant ; 
4 


Mnuioni's  Lbttbbs  or^PuiiT. 
I  mnat  giant  It  a  jnatindfVMBt  npon  poeto, 
that  tbrj  whose  chief  pretence  to  wit,  shmld  b« 
Cmiti^  as  the/  themselves  trsat  foala,  that  to,  ~ 
a^ied  with  pratoes. 

Unhappy  he 
Who  scomftil  of  the  flatterer^yawiiinf  art, 
Diends  ev'n  to  pow  hk  cimtitode  of  heart. 


TO  COERCE,    RESTRAIN/ 
COERCE,  in  Latin  coerceo,  that 
i^  con.and  arceoy  signifies  to  drive  into 
conformity. 

RESTRAIN  isavariation  of  resfricf* 
(v.  To  bind). 

COERCION  is  a  spedes  of  re- 
ttraint';  we  always,  restrain  or  intead 
to  restrain  when  we  coerce  ;  but  w© 
do  liot  always  coerce  when  we  rc-^ 
Urain.   Coercion  always  comprehends  * 
the  idea  of  force,  restrain  that  of  simply  r  • 
keeping  under  or  back.     Coercion  is 
always  an  extemid  application;  re-. 
ttraint  either  external  or  internal. 
•  A  person  is  coerced  by  others  only  ; 
he  may  be  restrained  by  himself  as 
well  as  others. 

Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  application, 
it  opposes  fierce  to  resistance;  restraint 
acts  mdirectly  to  the  prevention  of  an 
act.    The  law  restrains  all  men  ia 
their  actions  more  or  less ;  it  coerces 
tliose    who    attempt    to    violate    it. 
The  unruly  will  is  coerced,  the  im-* 
proper  will  is  restrained ;  coercion  ia^ 
exercised,      restraint     is     imposed.* 
Punishment,  threats,  or  any  actual  ex- 
ercise   of  authority,  coerces ;    fear, 
shame,  or  a  remonstrance  from  others^ 
restrains.    The  innovators  of  the  pre- 
sent age  are  for  having  all  coercion 
laid  aside  in  the  management  of  chil-^ 
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tOOENT,    ^ 


COCLEAtitJE. 


9i§ 


flraA,  in  liea  of  which  a  system  of  fea- 
soning  is  to  be  adopted :  could  tliey 
persuade  the  world  to  adopt  their  fan- 
ciful scheme,'  we  may  next  e jipect  to 
hear  that  all  restraint  on  the  mclinap 
tiofis  ought  to  be  laid  aside  as  an  in- 
iringeraent  of  personal  liberty. 

Wttbom  eaercive  power  all  foveinment  It  but 
toothlim  aad  praearioa*,  and  does  not  w  much 
commm^d  ■•  bcf  obcdtonee.  Soon. 

^  Tbe  0nalty  of  mow  ineo  afoloit  goodiieii  ta 
to  flolent  aod  f oipiMoble,  tbot  oo  ImioeeMj,  m 
ncellrace  <tf  goodooM,  how  gnat  toever,  eu 
^tnUn  tbHr  malice.  Tiuonoif. 

TO  COERCE^' V.' To  repress, 

•"      COEVAL,   COTEMPORARY. 

COEVAL,    Gpom  the  Latin  ovum 
*an  age,  signifies  of  the  same  age. 

COTEMPORARY    from    tempus, 
signifies  of  the  same  time. 

An  age  is  a  specifically  long  space 
of  time ;  a  time  is  indennite ; .  hence 
the  apjilication  of  the  terms  to  things 
•«n  the  first  case  and  to  persons  in  the 
second.  The  dispersion  of  mankind 
and  the  •  confusion  of  languages  were 
coeval  with  (he  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel.  Addison  was  cotemporary 
with  JSwift  and  Pope. 
;  •  Tto  paMioB  of  fear  neww  €9t9dl  with  ow 
Cva 


If  the  elder  Orpheet  WM^Mdltdple  of  Ltans, 

•  lie  meat  have  been  of  %oo  earljr  an  age  to  hava 
'heeo  cttempormrji  with  Aerculea ;  for  Orpbew 
^  placed  ekrea  ages  before  the  alege  of  Troj.  ' 

CVMBBBLANSii 

'  COGENT,    FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 

-  COGENT,  from  the  Latin  cogo 
to  force  ;  and  FORCIBLE,  from  the 
Terb  tojforce^  have  equally  the  sense  of 
acting  by  force. 

.•   STllONG  is  here  figuratively  em- 
ployed for  that  species  of  strength 
which  is  connected  with  tlie  mind. 
Cogency  applies  to  reasons  indivi- 

'  dually  consiaered  :  force  and  strength 
to  modes  of  reasonmg  or  expression. 

Cogent  reasons  impel    to  decisive 
conduct;  strong  conviction  is  produced 

-ky  forcible  reasoning  conveyed  in 
strong  lai^ua^. 

Changes  of  any  kind  are  so  seldom 
mrtepded  with  benefit  to  society,  that  a 

•  le^slator  will  be  cautious  not  to  adopt 
them  without  the  most  cogent  reasons. 

The  important  truths  of  Christiani^ 
»cannot  be-  presented  from  the  pulpit 
too  forcibly  to  the  minds  6f  men. 


'  Accuracy  and  strength  are  seldom 
associated  in  the  same  mind;  those' 
who  accustom  themselves  to  jtrong 
language  are  not  very  scrupulous  about 
the  correctness  of  their  assertions. 

Upon  BMB  inteot  oolj  vpoo  troth,  the  arm 
of  an  orator  baa  HtUe  power;  a  credible  tea-' 
timoay  or  a  cefcnt  aixameBt  will  overcome  all 
the  art  of  nodmlatte  and  all  the  violeooe  of 
eootoitiiNk  Jomnova 

•  llie  iofenioaB  aathor  j«t  ■enttoaed,  aaoivA 
me  that  the  Tarkbh  aatlna  of  Ruht  Ba^dad^     . 
»ei«  wvryforettle.  &a  Wa.  Jona* 

.  Such  b  the  censure  of  Domla.  There  1^  a« 
Dryden  nKpreties  It,  perhaps  **  too  much  horae- 
pUy  In  hli  raillery  ;**  bat  if  his  jests  are  coarstf 
bis  argmmenti  are  &tnmg,  JomsoM* 

TO  COINCIDE,   CONCUR. 

COINCIDE,  V,  To  agree,'coincide, 

*  CONCUR,  T.  To  agree,  coincide. 
These  words  are  here  considered 

only  in  their  application  to  things ; 
in  which  case  coincide  implies  simply 
mefieting  at  a  point;  concur  running  to- 
wards a  point :  the  former  seems  to 
jexclude  the  idea  of  design,  the  latter 
that  of  chance  :  two  sides  of  diflfereut 
triangles  coincide  when  they  are  av- 
plied  to  each  other  so  as  to  rail  on  the 
same  points^  A  and  B ;  two  povi(ers 
toncur  when  they  both  act  so  as  to 
produce  the  same  result. 

A  coincidence  of  circumstances  b 
sometimes  so  striking  and  singvlar 
that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  pure 
acoildent ;  a  concurrence  of  circiim- 
stances,  which  seemed  all  to  be  formed 
to  combine,  is  sometimes  notwith- 
standing purely  casual*  • 

A  eefiieidsjioe  of  seatlment  majr  easily  hap* 
pen  witbout  any  oommnnlcatlon,  since  there  mw 
many  occvlons  in  which  all  leaionable  men  will 
nearly  think  alike.  JoHwao^^, 

Eminence  of  itatlon,  freataras  of  Hfpct,  and 
all  tbe  Itefonra  of  fortune,  mast  concur  to  pl«ee 
excellence  In  pnhlic  flew.  Jomnoii, 

TO  COINCIDE,  v.  To  agree, 
COLD,  V.  Chill. 

COLD,   V.    CooU 

COLLEAGUE,   PARTNER. 

COLLEAGUE,  in  French  collcguf^ 
.  I4tin  collega,  compounded  of  col  pr 
con  and  legatus  sent,  signifies  sent  pr 
dispatched  upon  the  same  business. 

PARTNER  /rom  the  wo«i  part, 
signifies  one  having  a  part  or  sbafe. 
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COLOJl. 


COpORAKLC. 


Colleague  is  joore  aoble  than  ji«r/- 

Men  in  the  hi^est  offices  are  col- 
leagues,  ]q«c1uuiic8  and  subordinate 
persons  are  partners 

Every  Roman  Council  had  a  coU 
league;  every  woxlEman  has  commonly 
m  partner. 

Colleague  is  used  only  with  regard 
to  community  of  office ;  a  partner  is 
most  goiendljr  lued  with  rq;ard  to 
immunity  of  interest. 

Whenever  two  persons  are  employed 
to  act  together  on  the  same  business 
they  stand  in  the  relation  of  colleagues 
to  each  other.  Whenever.tw.o  persons 
unite  their  endeavours  either  in  trade 
or  in  games  they  are  denominated 
partners.  Ministers^  judges,  comn^is- 
aiooerB,  and  plenipotentiaries,  are  col- 
leagues;  bankers,  merchants,  chesfr- 
nUyers,  card-flyers,  and  thelike,  bav^ 
partners, 

Jbrt fromtUt  day^  deebkB,  fton  the  ckoiee 
Of  hi«  fint  eoUeaguet,  diall  taoceedlof  tfnm 
or  Edmd  jadgi^  aad  on  bla  flune  prooMnee. 

Wbr. 
Av4  to!  m4  pmrtner  of  the  goMnl  case, 
W«f7  aadfrtat  I  drive  flqrfoete  ate. 

TO  COLLECT,  V.  To  assemble. 
TO  COLLECT,  V.  To  gather, 
coLLEfTTED,  V.  Calm. 
COLLECTION,  v,  Assemhh/. 
COLLOQUY,  V'  Conversation, 

TO  COLOR,    0TEf  TINGE,  STAIN. 

COLOR,  in  Latin  color,  probably 
from  colo  to  adorn. 

DYE,  in  Saxon  deagen,  is  a  varia- 
tion of  tinge.  •       .    .  '  . 

TINGE  is  in  Latin  tingo^  from 
the  Greek  -f»»  to  Sprinkle. 

STAIN,  like  the  French  iefe«tit4re, 
is  but  a  variation  of  tinge,    "  ' 

To  color  is  to  put  color  on  j  to  due  is 
to  dip  in  any  color;  to  ttnge  is  to 
touch  lightly  with  a  color  ;  JUi  stain  is 
to  put  on  a  bad  color  or  in  a  bad  nuin^ 

We  color  a  drawing,  we  dye  clothes 
of  any  cohr,  we  tinge  a  painting 
With  blue  by  way  of  intermixture;  we 
stain  a  ptunting  when  we  put  blue  in- 
^ead  of  red. 

They  are  taken  in  a  moral  accep- 


tation with  a  similar  distinotion :  wis 
aaUr  a  description  by  the  introduction 
of  strolig  'figures,  strong  facts,  and 
stroi^  expressions;  a  person  is  re- 
presented as  i^tn^  his  hands  in  blood, 
who  is  so  engaged  in  the  shedding  of 
blood  as  that  he  may  change  the  i^lor 
pf  his  skin ;  a  person's  mind  is  tinged 
with  melancholy  or  enthusiasm;  kia 
character  is  stained  with  crimes. 

Thet  chlMlih  evIeHnr  of  her  eheeta  1i  bow 
■t  aDgtaecAil  e«  that  ihepe  would  have  bee* 
when  herfboe  weee  Rs  nri  eemteaancr. 


WICfc  MtMl  UeeC  tbe  ^MOBitB  eoa  k  %^ 
Wklle  OB  lie  borders  «di  their  claim  decide. 

DsLXwat, 
Nov  deeper  Unahei  Hng'd  the  f^lowlnfr  akj, 
Aa^CfeolBf  rata'dheraUferlaaiponiiiKh.   * 

SuiWh  Joiwu 
We  had  the  foctBoe  to  tee  what  may  he  asp- 
|Maed  to  he  the  oecaeioB  of  that  aplaioa  vhlOfc 
iMdao  rplalet  conoenifaii:  thh  river  (AdoBia)» 
that  h,  that  thh  stream  at  certalo  Masons  of  the 
Tsar  is  of  a  bloody  coUr ;  soaiethlof  like  thia 
jre  ectnal^  saw  ooaoe  to  pMs,  for  tli«  water  wae 
stained  with  I 


COLOEi   HVE,  TINT. 

COLOR,  V.  To  color. 

HUE,  in  8axon  heye. 
'     TINT,  from  tinge,  v.  To  color. 

Color  is  here  the  genuine  term; 
kue  and  tint  are  but  modes  of  color, 
.the  former  of  which  expresses  a  faint 
or  blended  color  ;  the  latter  a  shade  of 
color. 

Betwixt  the  colors  of  black  and 
brown  as  of  all  other  leading  colors, 
there  are  various  Aiieiand  tints,  by 
the  due  intennixture  of  which  natu- 
ral objects  are  rendered  beautiful. 

HercelAr  chaBg'd,  her  Cue  was  oot  the  famot 
Aad  hollow  gfOBBs  tnm  her  deep  apWt  oaoie. 

Datosx. 
Intntte  annaben,  deUeadee  a^ll. 
With  luua  OB  hu4»t  eapraasioB  eavnot  ||«l«t 
The  breadth  of  Batarr,  and  hereadlessblooBi. 

TaoKaoM. 
ABiooftbem  shells  of  aiaaj  a  Mitt  appear. 
^Iie  heart  of  Venas  aod  h«r  pearljr  ear. 

8ra  Wk.  Joim« 

COjLOllABLE,  SFECIOUS,  OSTEN- 
SIBLE,   PLAUSIBLE,    FEASIBLE* 

COLORABLE,  from  to  color  or 
tinge,  expresses  the  quality  of  being 
able  to  give'a  fair  appearance. 

SPECIOUS,  from  the  Latin  ^pecio 
to  see,  signifies  the  quality  of  lookii^ 
as  it  ought. 
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OSTENSIBLE,   hom   tbe 
mUndo^  sigpifics  the  quality  of  being 
able  or  fit  to  be  shown  or  seen. 

PLAUSIBLE  itomvltmdoto  dap  ot 
aieke  s  noise,  sienifies  the  quality  of 
•oundiBg  as  it  ou^t. 

FEASIBLE,  firom  tbe  Frencfa/nre^ 
and  Latin /ocio  to  do,  signifies  lite* 
wbHj  doable;  but  here  ii  denotes 
^eemioglT  practicable. 

The  three  first  of  these  are  figures 
Af  speech  drawn  fiom  what  naturally 
pleases  the  eye;  plausible  is  drawn 
from  what  pleases  the  gslt  ;  featible 
takes  its  signification  fitMn  what  meets 
the  judgment  or  conviction. 

What  is  colorable  has  an  aspect  or 
lace  upon  it  that  lulls  suspicion  and  a^ 
fi>rds  satisfaction;  whatisspectotcihas  a 
fiur  oiibide  when  contrasted  with  that 
which  it  may  possibly  conceal;  what 
is-  Mtenrible  is  that  which  presents 
SQch  an  appearance  as  may  serve 
for  an  indication  of  something  real ; 
what  ispknmble  is  that  which  meets 
tbe  understanding  merelv  through  the 
car ;  that  whidi  HfeasUfk  recommends 
itself  fit>m  its  intrinsic  value  rather 
than  from  any  representation  given 
of  it. 

A  pretence  is  colorable  when  it  has 
the  color  of  truth  impressed  upon  it ; 
it  is  specious  when  its  &llacy  is  easily 
discernible  through  the  thin  guise  it 
Wears ;  a  motive  is  ostensible  which  is 
the  one  soonest  to  be  discovered ;  an 
excuse  is  plausible  when  the  well  con- 
nected narrative  of  the  maker  im- 
)>resses  a  belief  of  its  justice;  an  ac- 
count is  feasible  which  contains  no- 
thing improbable  or  singular. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspidon,  to  have  some  colorable 
grounds  for  one's  conduct  when  it  is 
marked  by  eccentricity  or  directed  to 
any  bad  object ;  sophists  are  obliged 
to  deal  in  specious  arguments  for  want 
of  more  substantial  ones  in  support 
of  their  erroneous  opinions.  Men 
-who  have  no  ostensible  wav  of  sup- 
porting themselves,  naturally  excite 
the  suspicion  that  they  have  some 
Illicit  source  of  gain.  Liars  may 
sometimes  be  successful  in  inventing 
Bplausible  tale,  but  they  must  have  no 
scruple  to  support  one  lie  by  a  huur 
dred  more  as  occasion  requires.  If 
«rhat  an  accused  person  has  to  say  in 
Ji^stificatioD  6f'mmttAi  be  no  more 


tliao  feoMible^  it  will  always  subject 
him  to  unpleasant  imputations. 

.411  bb  (JaaiM  I.  of  ScotbndM  wqiibttkNi^ 
Wverer  fhul  to  tbe  bodj  of  tbe  noble*,  bad  been 


(mined  bj  attaekg  vpoii  fadtftdnab;  tad  bete( 
Ibandcd  oa  etreamslaneei  peenllar  to  tbe  ^iw 
•^  wbo  Mi^nd,  mlgbt  excite  oraraiiui  aa4 
appicbanslooa,  bet  aflbrded  ao  e^UnMe  pn^ 
text  for  a  gowral  rabeWoa. 


Tbe  fniardian  dlmcti  one  of  bb  pepflt  to 
iblok  witb  the  wbe,  bvt  apeak  with  tbe  vnlcar, 
Tbb  b  a  pneeept  tpeciout  enoasb,  bet  not  a^r 
irajB  practicable.  Jonmoii: 

What  b  tniljaitonbblnr,  tbeparthaof  orthoM 
two  opposite  fjnrtems  were  a«  once  premlerit  aod 
at  once  emplojed,  tbe  one  otUtuMy,  tbe  other 
■ecmUr,  dedng  tbe  btfttr  yut  of  tbe  if^noT 
IionbXV. 


In  thb  MpeiicU  iraytaiaM  the  arfad  b  ca- 
pable of  move  variety  of  pl^ftHble  tolk,  bat  b 
Botealufeed  u  it  abottld  belo  itg  kMwIedce. 


It  b  MMne  yean  tiece  I  tbooKht  tbe  wmfSn Jkm> 
#IUe.  that  if  I  ebvbl  by  an  exact  tine-keeper  dnd 
in  aoj  part  of  the  world  what  a-  clock  it  b  'at 
IXover  and  attbeniM  time  wheiethe  ihip  fa,  tbe 
^roblen  b  lolved.  Aasimnron 

COLUMN,  V.  Pillar. 

TO  COMBATi  OPPOSE. 

COMBAT,  from  the  French  con^ 
hattre  to  fight  together,  is  used  iigni;a* 
tively  in  the  same  sense  with  regiird 
to  matters  of  opinion. 

OPPOSE,  in  French  oppdser,  Latin 
opposui  perfect  of  oppono,  compounded 
of  ob  sud  pono  to  place  one's  self  in 
the  way,  signifies  to  set  one's  self 
against  another. 

Combat  is  properly  a  species  of 
opposing ;  one  always  opposes  in  cook- 
batting,  though  not  vice  versa. 

To  combat  is  used  in  re^rd  to  spe- 
culative matters  ;  oppose  m  regard  to 
private  and  personal  concerns. 

A  person  s  positions  are  comhatted, 
his  interests  or  his  measures  are  op- 
posed' 

The  Christian  combats  the  erroneous 
doctrines  of  the  infidel  with  no  other 
weapon  than  that  of  argument ;  the 
sophist  opposes  Christianity  with  ridi- 
pule  and  misrepresentation. 

The  most  laudable  use  to  which 
knowledge  can  be  converted  is  to 
combat  error  wherever  it  presents  it- 
self; but  there  are  too  many,  paiti- 
cularlyin  the  present  day,  who  empiov 
the  little  pittance  of  kdowh  ' 
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J9«       COMBATANT. 


COMBmATIOK. 


tfaej  have  ooUected,  to  no  better  pur-  •bd  court  persecatioii,  in  order  to 
pose  thjin  to  oppo$e  every  thing  that  ^nre  their  own  purposes  of  ambition? 
18  good,  and  excite  the  same  spirit  of     Champwu  in  the  cause  of  Christi*' 


opposition  in  others. 

•Wbcv  «€roetpmpl«lloii,  weonded  withta 
Bj  toitor  appetite,  ABd  «rairdwUh  dartt 
Tempered  In  hell,  tnTsdra  the  tUroMnc  WMitt 
To  cvntbat  m«>  be  slor^o"**  *'*<^  toccot 
Periuips  naj  crown  w,  bat  to  Sjr  b  Mfti. . 

%%o«gh    TarkM*  foct  anlnit  the  trath  con* 

biac, 
^ride  eboie  all  tppoam  her  dntge.       Cowiw. 

CQMPATy  t;.  Bailie. 

TO  COMBAT9  V.  To  inflict.    • 

COMBATANT,   CHAMPION. 
COMBATANT,  from  to   cmhati 
marks  any  one  that    engages   in   a 
camhai, 

CHAMPION,  French  champum^ 
S^on  cempc,  German  *c«ff/;e,  sigiii- 
6es  originally  a  soldier  or  fighter, 
from  the  Latm  camput  a  field  ot  bat- 
tle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and 
for  victory;  a  champion  fights  either 
for  another,  or  in  another's  cause. 
T})e  word  comMant  has  always  rela- 
tion to  some  actual  engagement; 
champion  may  be  employed  for  one 
ready  to  be  engaged,  or  in  the  habits 
of  being  eneaged.  The  combatants  in 
the  Olympic  gmies  used  to  contend 
for  a  pnz6.  The  lioman  gladiators 
vvere  combatants  who  fought  for  their 
lives.  When  knight  errantry  was  in 
"^shion  there  were  champions  of  all 
descriptions,  champions  in  behalf  of 
distiessed  females,  champions  in  be- 
half of  the  injured  and  oppressed,  or 
fhampiofis  in  behalf  ol  aggrieve^ 
princes. 

The  mere  act  of  fighting  constitutes 
ft  combatant;  the  act  of  standing  up 
in  another's  defence  at  a  personal 
risk,  constitutes  the/Aampian.  Ani- 
mals have  their  combats,  and  conse- 
quently are  combatants ;  but  they  are 
seldom  champions.  In  the  present 
day  there  are  fewer  combatants  than 
fhumpiqns  among  men.  We  have 
champions  for  liberty,  who  are  thp 
least  houo.ra}>le  and  the  most  question- 
Able  members  of  this  community; 
^y  mostly  contend  for    a  shadow. 


nity  are  not  less  ennobled  by  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  contend,  than  hf 
the  disinterestedness  of  their  motives, 
in  contending.  They  must  expect  in 
an  infidel  age,  like  the  present,  to  be 
exposed  to  the  derision  and  ceiitempt 
of  their  self-sufhdent  opponents. 

CoDfckios  that  I  do  not  powwtbeitreBf^  1 
»h^1l  not  aMuipe  the  importance  of  a  ehampton^ 
and  as  I  am  not  of  diffnlcy  enoijgh  Co  be  anerj,  I 
Aall  keep  any  lenper  add  my  dtatanoe  too,  aklr- 
idUMh  Uhe  ihow  taatcnitficaat  fantvy,  who  play 
the  part  of  teaxera  to  the  Spaatah  ball^ta, 
vhlUt  bolder  camteteaU  eegace  (liw  at  the  point 
ofhbhorttt.  CuHUU^iiOiv 

In  battle  ewrj  man  ahonld  fifiht  aa  If  he  was 
the  sini^Ie  champion,  Joavaoir. 

COMBINATION,  t/.  Associotion. . 

COMBINATION,   CABAL,  PLOT, 
CONSPIRACY. 

COMBINATION,  v.  Association^ 
combination, 

C AQAL,  in  French  C(ibal^j  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  kabala,  sfgnifying  a 
secret  science  pretended  to  by  the 
Jewish  Rabbi,  whence  it  is  appliecl 
to  any  association  that  has  a  pre* 
tended  secret.  ' 

PLOT,  in  French  complot,  b  de- 
rived like  the  word  complicate^  from 
the  Latin  plico  to  entangle,  signifying 
any  intricate  or  dark  concern. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  French  conspi^ 
ration,  from  con  and  spiro  to  breathy 
together,  signifies  the  having  one 
spirit. 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose 
is  the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms, 
and  peculiar  to  combination. 

A  combination  mfiy  be  either  secret 
or  open,  but  secrecy  forms  a  neces- 
sary  part  in  the  signification  of  the 
other  terms.  A  c^bal  is  secret  as  to 
its  end;  a  plot  and  conspiracy  are 
secret,  both  as  to  the  means  and  the 
pnd. 

Qombint^tion  is  the  close  adherence 
of  many  for  their  mutual  defence  in 
obtaining  of  demands,  or  resisting  of 
claims.  *  A  cabal  is  the  intrigue  of 
a  party  or  faction,  formed  by  cun- 
ning practices  in  order  to  give  a  tun^ 


'  YIde  Koaband  x  **  Cabale,  ooDplot,  CQaapintton,  eo^jiuatleB.* 
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to  the  course  of  tUii^  to  its  own 
advantage.  The  natural  and  ruling 
idea  in  cabal  is  that  of  asiembling  a 
nnmber,  and  manoenvnng  secretly 
wath  address.  A  plot  is  a  clandestine 
union  of  some  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  mischiet.  The  ruling  idea 
m  a  plot  is  tluit  of  a  complicated  en- 
terprise formed  in  secre*^,  by  two  or 
siore  .  persons.  A  compiracy  is  a 
general,  intelli^noe  among  persona 
united  in  sentiment  to  eflect  some 
serious  chanjEe.  The  ruling  and  natu- 
ral idea  in  this  word  is  that  of  unani- 
sjfkityand  concert  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  plan. 

^  A  combination  is  seldom  of  so  seri- 
ous a  nature  as  a  cabal,  or  a  plot^ 
though  always  objectionable ;  a  com- 
him^ion  may  have  many  or  few:. ,  A 
caBal  requires'  a  number  of  persons 
sufficieni;  to  *  form  -a  .par^v,  it  g^ins 
strength  by  numbers;'  2Lplot  is  gene- 
Tally  confined  to  a  few,  it,  diipinishes 
Its  security  by  numbers ;  a  conspiracy 
mostly  requires  many  for  the  fulhlment 
of  its  purposes ;  although  it  is  there- 
by the  more  exposed  to  discovery. 

Selfishness,  insubordination}  and 
laxity  of  morals,  give  rise  to  combina- 
^iom ;  they  are  peculiar  to  mechanics, 
and  Uie  lower  oixiers  of  society.  Rest- 
less, jealous, '  ambitious,  and  little 
minds,  are  ever  fonning  ca6a/i;  they 
are  pecCdiar'to  Courtiers;  malignity, 
revengo,  and  ^  every  foul  passion,  is  con- 
cerned in  forming  plots.  Disaffected 
ftutgeqts  and  bad  eitizens  form  con- 
spiraciet,  which  are  fi-equently  set  on 
loot  by  disKppointed  ambition. 

The  olgect  of  a  combination,  al- 
though not  less  formidable  than  the 
others,  is  not  always  so  criminal ;  it 
rests  on  a  question'  of  claims  whidi 
it  prdppbes  to  decide  by  force ;  the  end 
is  comqionly  as  unjustifiable  as  the 
means.  Of  this  description  are  the 
combinations  formed  by  journeymen 
against  their  masters,  which  are  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  law.  The  object 
4>f  a  cabal  is  always  petty,  and  mostly 
contemptible;  its  end  is  to  gmn  fiie- 
.vour,  credit,  *  and  iMuence ;  to  be  the 
•distributor  of  places,  honors,  emolur 
ments,  reputation,  and  all  such  con- 
tingencies as  are  eagerly  sought  for  b^ 
^e  great  mass  of  mimkmd :  at  court  it 
makes  and  unmakes  ministers,  ^ene- 
faJsj  tfi4  officers :  in  the  repubhc,  of 


letters  it  destroys  the  reputation  of 
authors,  and  blasts  the  success  of 
their  works:  in  public  societies  it 
stops  the  course  of  equity,  and  nips, 
merit  i9  the  bud.  In  the  world  at 
large  it  is  the  never-ending  souro^  of 
vexAtion,  broils,  and  animosities.  A 
plot  has  always  the  object  of  com* 
mitting  some  atrocity,  whether  of  a 

rate  or  public  nature,  as  the  mnr- 
or  plunder  of  individuals;  the 
traitorous  surrender  of  a  town,  or  the 
destruction  of  something  very  valua^ 
ble:  Astarba  in  Telemachus  is  repre* 
sented  as  having  formed  vl  plot  for 
the  poisoning  of  Pygmalion.'  The 
annihilation  of  the  ]^glish  govern-^ 
inent  was  the  object  of  that  plot 
which  received  the  name  of  gunpow^ 
der  treason.  The  object  of  a  conspi- 
racy is  to  bring  about  some  evil 
change  in  public  oflener  than  in  pri- 
vate concerns;  it  is  commonly  di- 
rected against  the  governor,  in  order 
to'  overturn  the  government.  In  a 
republic,  conspiracies  are  justified  and 
hailed  as  glorious  events  when  sane-: 
iioned  by  success.  The  conspiracy  of 
Brutus  against  Cssar  is  always  re-' 
presented  by  the  favorers  of  a  republic 
as  a  magnainimous  exploit.  Where 
every 'man  can  rule,  there  v^ill  al- 
ways ^  usurpers,  and  tyrant^,  and 
where  every  roan  has  an  eaual  right 
to  se«  himself  up  i^ainst  nis  ruler, 
there  will  never  be  wanting  conspi' 
racies  to  crush  the  usurpers;  hence 
usurpations  and  conspiracies  snoceea 
each  other  as  propeny  and  naturallj 
in  republics  as  cause  and  eifecL  The 
right  of  the  strongest,  the  most  dar^ 
ing,  or  the  most  unprincipled,  is  the 
omy  right  which  can  be  acxnowledged 
upon  the  principles  of  republican 
equality.  On  the  contrary,  iu  a  mor 
parchy  where  the  person  and  his  au-^ 
thority  are  alike  sacred,  every  conspi- 
rator to  his  country,  and  every  co/i- 
ffpiracy,  does  no  less  violence  to  the 
laws  of  God,  than  to  those  of  man. 

TIms  protector  drndinff  comhinationM  botvee* 
the  parliameiit  and  the  malcontents  In  the  arraj, 
letolyed  to  allow  no  leisaie  for  foraiio;  contpU 
Tfusiet  aKaiiut  him.  Hom% 

1 9t9  yon  eovrt  the  croiTil, 
When  vilh  the  ■houta  of  the  nbeilfon*  Tabble^ 
1  lee  jo«  borne  on  sbovlden  to  cobalt,  Damsm 
Oh  !  think  what  apziooe  moment*  pam  betwoea 
Th0  Urth  of /toU,  ana  tMr  UA  £ital  period*. 
AWBuaojb 
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COMTORT. 


CaMMAND. 


-ViBciiCMl.  AnaMX. 

cosffBiNE,  r.  Connect. 

TO  COME,   ARRIVE. 

COME  is  general;   AKRIVE  i^ 
jwrticnlar* 

Pecsons  or  tluogs    come;   persons 
only,  or  what  is  personiiiedy  arrive. 

To  come  specifies  oeither  time  or 
vaxmer;  arrival  is  employed  with 
regard  to  some  particular  period  or 
circumstances.  The  coming  of  our 
Saviour  was  predicted  hj  die  pro- 
phets ;  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  is 
expected  at  a  certain  hour.  We 
know  that  evils  must  come,  but  we 
do  wisely  not  to  meet  them  hy  anti^ 
ctpation;  the  arrival  o£  a  vessel  in 
the  hnveuy  after  a  long  and  dangerous 
voyage,  is  a  circumstance  of  general 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it 
happens. 

Ban,  n?*md  pcietti  lo  PImbImi*' Awfal  done* 
A  rappliant  1  from  ;reat  AtrMm  e»me,      Pora, 
Old  men  love  nofdiUes;  the  last  mrrit>*d 
Mil  pktbmbesC,  tli«  joanfcrt  lirah  their  nnlle*, 

YovM. 

CQtfEBiANi  V*  Actor. 
coiiELT,  V.  Becoming. 
coMKLY,  v.  Graceful. 

COMFORT^  PLEASURE. 

COMFORT,  V.  To  cheer,  enceu- 
tage, 

PLEASURE,  fipom  to  please,  sig- 
nifies what  p/eases. 

Comfort,  that  eennine  Enelish  word, 
describes  what  England  omy  affords ; 
we  may  tipd  pleasure  in  eveiy  country ; 
but  comfort  is  to  be  found  m  oar  own 
country  only.  The  grand  feature  in 
comfort  is  substaiitiabty ;  in  that  of 
pleasure  is  warmth.  Fleamre  is 
quickly  succeeded  by  pain ;  it  is  the 
lot  of  numanit^  that  to  every  pleasure 
there  should  be  an  alloy;  comfort  is 
that  portion  of  pleasure  which  seems 
to  lie  exempt  from  this  disadvantage ; 
it  is  the  most  durable  sort  of  pleasure. 

Comfort  must  be  sought  for  at 
borne;  pleantire  is-porsu^  abroad; 
comfort  depends  upon  a  dioiisaiid 
nameless  trifles  which  daily  arise.  It 
is  the  relief  of  a  pain,  the  heif^htening 
pf  a  gratification,  the  supply  of  a  want, 
•ir  the  removal  of  an  inconvenience. 


Pleasure  it  the  oompanion  of  hanry 
and  abondance;  it  dwells  ia  the  pa- 
koee  of  the  rich  and  the  aboifes  of 
^volaptaary;  hat  comfhH  iswklyii 
the  reacn  of  tkepoonast,  .ami  tha  for» 
tion  of  those  who  know  how  to  hii»* 
band  their  means,  and  to  adopt  their 
enjoyments  to  their  habits  nd  cir* 
cnrastAnces  in  hfe.  Com^  is  leaa 
than  plemure  in  the  detail ;  it  is  wora 
than  pleasure  m  the  aggrepUe. 

Thy  groviapr  vlrtoes  jmtided  my  caici. 
And  prom  lied  tow^ptft  to  nsy  lilw  haina  fbvb* 
I  vin  bell«?a  there  are  Imppy  teapen  te 
teli«,  towkMBaU  theffMdlkatafrfm4*Mi9 
•f  their  fellov  ercatnrei  gHa  a  yteUMre. 


TO  COMFORT^  v.  To  chcer. 
TO  COMFORT,  V.  To  cofisole. 
COMICAL^  V.  Lauglialle. 

COMMAND,  ORDER,  INJUNCTION, 
PRECEPT. 

COMMAND  is  compoimded  of  com 
and  mandoy  manudo,  or  dare  in  manue 
to  give  into  the  hartd,  signifying  to 
give  or  appoint  as  a  task. 

ORDER,  in  the  extended  sense  of 
regularity,  implies  what  is  done  in  the 
waj  of  order,  or  for  the  eake  of  r0gi»- 
larity. 

INJUNCTION,  in  Fi^snch  h^o» 
tion,  comes  from  in  and  jungo,  which 
signifies  literally  to  join  or  bnng  close 
to ;   figuratirely  to  impress  on  the  ^ 
mind. 

PRECEPT,  in  French  prieepte^ 
Latin  praceptum,  parriciple  of  pr^s- 
eipio,  compounded  of  pra  end  a»pi^ 
to  put  or  lay  before,  signifies  the 
thing  proposed  to  the  mind. 

A  command  is  imperative ;  it  is  the 
Strongest  exercise  of  enthority  i  order 
is  instrucriye;  it  is  an  expression  of 
the  wishes :  an  ii^unetion  is  decisive ; 
it  is  a  greater  exercise  of  authority 
than  order,  and  less  than  command  i 
a  precept  is  a  monil  law;  it  is  binding 
pn  the  cotiscience. 

The  three  former  of  these  are  pen- 
^lal  in  their  epplication ;  the  latter 
is  generd ;  a  command,  an  order,  end 
an  tft;uyicfton,  must  be  addressed  to 
some  particular  indiy(dttai|  nprecep^ 
is  addressed  to  all. 
*-'  Co0imandtmd  OTifer exckisiveljr^^ 
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COMSiANDINQ. 


GOMsuNDiMa     ass 


llronx  the  will  of  the  npeaker  ki«tfae 
ordinaiy  concerns  of  lite;  injunction 
has  won  reg»rd  to  the  oondttcr  of 
the  person  addressed ;  precept  is  alto- 
gej^er  founded  on  the  mocal  obliga- 
tions of  men  to  each  other. 

A  command  is  just  or  unjust;  an 
order  \s  prudent  or  imprudent;  an  in- 
Junction  is  mild  or  severe;  a  precept  is 
general  or  particular. 

Command  and  order  are  affirmar 
tive ;  injunction  or  precept  are  either 
affirmative  Or  negative.  The  command 
and  the  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing; 
the  injunction  and  precept  oblige  us 
to  do  It,  or  leave  it  undone. 

A  sovereign  issues  his  commands, 
which  the  well-being  of  society  re- 
quires to  be  instantly  obeyed.  A 
master  gives  his  orders,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  servant  to  execute.  A 
&ther  lays  an  ii^unction  on  his  child- 
ren,  which  they  with  filial  recard 
ought  to  endeavour  to  follow.  Tlie 
moralist  lays  down  his  precepts,  which 
every  rational  creature  is  called  upon 
to  practise, 

*f1i  ftait'iB  eommandf  me,  and  joti  nrgre  {n  vain : 
•HaA  my  nortal  vblw  th*  ixjunetion  laid, 
•Rw  mfaiv  Mcr,  or  pfieit,  bad  been  obe^M. 

A  fCcpdaaw  too  I  haiv,  a  coned  the, 

■Who  rahs  my  henpeel^d  rin,  and  orden  me. 

Drydks. 
"^mk  dose,  JBneaa  orden  Ibrihe  elow. 
The  strife  of  apehen  vKb  eoBteadlog  bows. 

DarPKit. 
!nw  datfeo  wbleh  rellgfoii  enjtint  m  \o  perform 
«o«ard»Go4  are  thocewMcfa  liaTir oftenert  far- 
I  ■ntter  to  the  aeoAoftbe  Ikeattot. 


MTeaayBot  Chat  tbewflla  from  vlrCne  iow ; 
Did  her  wbe  prectfii  rule  the  world,  we  kaov 
The  goldeo  ages  woohl  again  begjo.        Jbhtih. 

COMMANDING,  IMPERATIVE, 
IMPERIOUS,  AUTHORITATIVE* 

COMMANDING  signifies  having 
the  force  of  •  command  {v.  To  con^ 
tnand), 

IMPERATIVE,  from  impero,  sig- 
.nifiea  in  the  imperative  mood. 

IMPERIOUS,  irojroL. impero,  signi- 
fies in  the  way  ot)  or  like  a  command. 

AUTHORITATIVE  sigmfies  hav- 
iag  authomyy  or  in^the  way  of  auihth 
ritjf. 

Comm^n^nii  it  futfaerfood  or  faiil 


aeooffdii^  to  cireomstanaes ;  «  <omr 
manding  voice  is  necessary  for  cn^ 
who  has  to  command;  but  a  'conn 
manding  mr  is  o^osive  when  it  is 
affected.  Imperative  is  applied  to 
thing?,  and  used  in  an  indifferent 
sense;  imperious  is  used  for  persons 
or  things  in  the  bad  sense ;  any  direct 
tion  is  imperative  which  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  Command,  and  circum- 
stances are  likewise  imperative^  whic^ 
act  with  theforceof  a  command?;  per- 
sons are  imperious  who  exercise  their 
power  oppressively;  iii  this  manndr 
underlings  in  oflice  are  imperious; 
necessity  is  imperious  wiien  it  le&ves 
us  no  choice  in  our  conduct.  *  Autko" 
ritative  is  mostly  applied  to  persons 
or  things,  pertion'al  m  the  good  sense 
only ;  magistrates  are  called  upon  to 
assume  an  authoritative  air  wheii 
they  meet  with  any  resistance. 

Oh!  that  mrtoAfve  had  ewty  giaoeof  fpe«^ 
GmI  and  comtimndiftg  m  the  br«ath  of  Wqga. 

Ro>rB. 
Qatttiag  the  dry  imperaftve  •tylf  of  an  act  of 
parliament  he  (lionl  Somen)  maVes  the  Lorrfe 
und  Commons  Tall  to  a  pious  le; UUtive  ejacula- 
tion. DuMO. 


Tear  not,  that  I  «ImI1  watch, -wifli  i 

•TV  imptriput  look*  of  some  praad  OfablaB 


•  Juthtritfitiee  |nstractieD«,  dandatn  iMiel, 
-which  tho  member  (of  Parliament)  ia  bou^ 
blladly  and  JmpUcitijr  to  vote  and  arcne  for, 
though  contrary  to  the  clearest  convlrtlbn  of  Ua 
jttdfment  and  eonaeience;  ilieae  aretliinsn  nt- 
terljuhmnrncothelawaor  tUaiand.    Bran* 

TO  COMMEMORATE,  V»  To  Ce* 

lebrate. 

TO  COMMENCE,  V.  To  legltl. 

TO  COMMEND,  V.  To  ptatse. 

COMMENDABLE,  V.  Loudolfle. 
COMMENSURATE,    V.    PrOpOT" 

iionate. 

COMMENTARIES,  V.  Kotes.      . 
COMMENTS,  V.  NoieS,. 

COMMERCE,  V.  Trade. 
COMMERCE,  V.  LiiercouTsc. 
f OA^MEHCiALj  V.  MercaniiU. 
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a»       ^OMMISSION.^ 


.Commodity. 


•    toMMifiERATioK,  v\  Sj/mpa* 

;TO  COMMISSION,  AUTHORIZE^ 
EMPOWER. 

COMMISSION,  from  conrniit,  sig- 
.nifieft  the  act  o£  commitUng,  or  putting 
into  the  hands  of  another. 
.  To  AUTHORIZE  signifies  to  give 
muthoriijf;  to  EMPOWEIl,  to  put 
.in  possession  of  the  power. 

The  idea:of  transferring  some  busi- 
!liess  to  another  is  commoU  to  these 
ierms;  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  is  performed  constitute  the  dif- 
ference. We  commUtion  in  ordinary 
cases;  we  authorize  and  empower  in 
extraordinary  cases.  We  commiuion 
.ID  matters  where  our  own  will  and 
X»n^enience  are  concerned ;  we  autho- 
'rize  in  matters  where  our  personal 
mutharfty  is  requisite,  and  we  empower 
in  matters  where  the  authority  of  the 
law  is  reqoiied.  A  commiuion  is  given 
iiy  the  btune  communication  of  one's 
wishes;  we  amtkorixe  by  a  ]>ositiTe 
and  formal  declaration  to  that  intent ; 
.vve  empower  by  the  transfer  of  some 
kg^  document.  A  person  is  commit' 
^ned  to  ipake  a  purchase ;  he  is  aw- 
thorized  to  communicilte  •  what  has 
•been  confided  to  him;  he  is  empow- 
.  tred  to  receive  money. 

Commiisioning  passes  mostly  be- 
.tween  equals;  the  performance  of 
jeammistions  is  an  act  of  civility ;  oiir 
thorizing  and  empowering  are  as  often 
•directed,  ta  inferiors ;  they  are  *fre- 
quently  acts  of  iustice  and  necessity. 
Friends  give  each  otlier  commiuiont ; 
savants  and  subordinate  person^^are 
sometimes  authorized  to  act  in  the  . 
name  of  their  employers ;  loagisti^ates 
empower  the  officers  of  justice  to  ap- 
Mrebend  individuals  or  enter  boases. 
We  are  commissioned  by  persons  only ; 
-*we  are  wUhorized  sometimes  by  cir- 
cumstances; we  are  empower^  bylaw. 

tJMimpttMfd  la  tltmate  waldi  lltej  itaq^ 
The  'MmH  ^rl|^t  portah  ud  (be  Ales  con- 


Anore  dfleWftt  proof  caanolbeflrao  of  the 
ftoll  eoBTletioii  of  the  BriUah  nulon  th«t  'the 
priaclplps  «r  the.refohitlon  dM  not  anthoHM 
then  CO  elect  Mnfi  at  ptearare,  than  their  coa- 
tinnjpff  to  adopt  a  plan  pf  hcfcdlUrj  Protertant 
eac«e«fott  la  the  old  Ihw.  B6bu. 

Jtmpowei^d  Che  wnUh  of  Gods  and  Biea  to  tame, 
•EVn  Jove  rartiM  the  ituciable  dasM.      toru 


'    TO  coMMiT,  W  To  consign. 
TO  COMMIT,  v.  7b  perpetrate. 

COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT. 

COMMODIOUS,  from  the  Latin 
conOnodus,  or  con  and  modus,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  and  degree 
required. 

CONVENIENT,  from  Latin  dm- 
veniens,  participle  of  con  and  venio  to 
come  together  as  it  ought. 

Both  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of 
what  is  calculated  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  person.  Commodious  regards  the 
physical  condition,  and  convenience  the 
mental  feelings.  That  is  commodious 
which  suits  one's  bodily  ease ;  that  is 
convenient  which  suits  one's  purpose. 
A  house,  a  chair,  is  commodious;  a 
time,  an  opportimity,  a  season,  or  the 
arrival  of  any  person,  is  convenient. 
A  noise  incommodes;  the  staying  or 
going  of  a  person  may  inconvenience. 
A  person  wishes  to  sit  commodiously^ 
and  to  be  conveniently  situated  fur 
witnessing  any  spectacle.  ' 

When  a  poeUioo  teema  tbos  with  etmmw 
dieiu  oonwquencea,  who  can  vithoaC  ic|u«(  eai^ 

fOH  It  to  be  fitiM  7  JOBIMAf. 

.Withia  an  anckntfoie»t^  ample  veife, 

There  ftaod*  a  looelj,  but  a  haalibful  diieia«n 

Bailt  for  contentence  and  the  aae  of  life.  Roir^ 

COMMOWTV5  GOODS,  M^BCHAX- 
DIZE,  WARE. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing 
articles  of  trade  und^r  various  cia- 
cumstances.    .  1 

COMMODITY,  in  Latin  commo^ 
ditas,  signifies  in  its  abstract  sense 
convenience,  and  in  an  extended  ap- 
'plication  the  thme  that  is  convenient 
or  fit  for  use,  which  being  also  sale- 
able, the  word  has  been  employed  ibr 
the  Jthiog  that  is  sold.  .    .  .1 

GOODS,  which  denotes  the  thing 
that  is  good,  has  derived  its  use  from 
*the  same  analogy  in  ks  sense  as  in 
the  former  case.  \ 

MERCHANDIZE,  in  French  war- 
chandise,  Latin  mercatura  or  merdt, 
-Hebrew  macar,  signifies  a  saleable 
matter. 

•  WAKE,  in  Saxon  ware,  German^ 
'&c.  ware,  signifies  properly  any  thii^ 
manufactured,  and,  by  an  extensiop  of 
the  sense;  im  article  for  sale» 
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fSOMIifOmTT^ 

-Camnwdi^  is  .empiQjod    oaly  lor  ' 
vticlos  of  the  first  necessity ;  it  is  the  . 
source  of  comfort  and  object  of  in^ 
dystry.     Goodt  ia  applied   to  every  , 
thing    belopgiog    to    tradesmen,    for 
which    there  is  a  stipulated  value ; . 
they  are  sold  i!et^,aiid  are  the  proper 
objects  of  trade.    Merchandize  vp^ 
phes  to  what  belongs  to  merchants ;  it  [ 
iSr  the  object,  of  commerce.     Wares  ' 
a^e  raanufacturedy  and  may  be  either 
^oods  or  merchandize.    A  country  has 
ita  commodities;     a  shopkeeper  his  . 
goods;  a  merchant  his  merchandize; 
a  manu&cturer  his  wares. 

The  most  important  commodities  in 
a   country  are  what  is  denominated  ] 
staple  commodities,  which   constitute 
its  main  riches :  yet,  although  Eng- 
land ha$  fewer  of  such  commodities 
than  almost  any  other  nation,  it  has 
bben    enabled    by   the  industry  and . 
energy  of  its  inhabitants,  the  peculiar  ^ 
excellenoe  of  its  government,  and  its 
happy  insolar  sitaation,  not  only  to 
obtain  the  commodHtiei  of  other  coun- 
ties, but  to  increase  their  number,  for  ' 
tne  convenience  of  the  whole  world 
and  its  own  aggrandisement."   It  is  the  * 
interest  of  every- tradesman  to  provide 
himself  with  such  goods  as  he  can  re- 
commend to  his  customers ;  the  pro- 
per choice  of  which  depends  on  judg6- 
iftent  and  experience.    The  convey- 
a^ice  of  merchandise  incb  England  is . 
aJways    attended    witli    considerable 
risk,  as  they  must  be  transported  by 
f^ater:    on  the  continent  it  is  very 
slow  and  expensive,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally transported  by  land.    All  kinds 
of  wares  are  not  the  most  saleable 
commodities,  but  earthen  ware  cl^ims 
a  preference  over  every  other. 

Men  mnsC  hmm  made  «ome  conrid«nble  pro- 
fRM  tomdt  civtlAMtloa  bdbre  tbej  acqalfrd  tiie 
Ida  of  property  lo  u  to  be  acqaaiotod  with  tlM 
mam.  tbapl^or  all  eontnu;tf,  tbat  of  •xcliaaciof 
bj  karter  me  rude  eommodiig  tot  anocber. 

RoaiCBTMlf. 

It  fhret  ma  my  (^reat  icaadal  to  ob«erve» 
wWirMvr  r  ito,  how  much  tkfll  la  bayiacr  all 
■iBBaer  €»r  foMr#  there  h  neoenary  to  defrnd 
jo«netf  from  bobic  cheated.  Stbsu. 

If  w  eeoiider  thii  ezpeaiiva  wjuft,  which  is 
■adfftakwi  la  March  of  koowMge,  aad  how  few 
there  are  who  take  In  anjr  coaelderable  merc/ion- 
4lte;  how  hatd  b  It,  th.it  the  very  imall  oamher 
who  are  dbHapibhed  with  abllitlet  to  kaow  bow 
to  «eml  (bdr  tmref,  shoahl  atiier  hekc  plnn- 
derad hy piHataen  aader  tht  vcrj aaaaoBthat 
•%M^  peMMt  thenl    .  ,   Aapiioir. 


•COMMON- 


9St: 


C6MMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARY,   r 
MEAN. 

.COMMON,  in  French  C9mmun,\ 
Latin  commufiis,  from  con  and  munug' 
the  joint  office  or  property  of  raauy, 
has  regard  to  the  multitude  of  objects. 

VULGAR,  in  ^French  ^vuigaire,^ 
I*atin  vulgaris,  from  vulgus  the  people,  ' 
has  regard  to  the*  number  and  quality  ' 
of  the  persons. 

OEDINARY,  in  French  ordinaire,  ' 
Latm  ordinariusy  from  ordo  the  orders 
or're^Iar  practice,  has  regard  to  th» 
repetition  or  disposition  of  things. 

MEAN  expresses  the  same  as.  wi«- 
dium  or  modei-ate,  from  which  it  i»* 
derived.  '  ' 

,  Familiar  use  renders  things  common, 
vulgar,  atad  ordinary;  but  what  i« 
mean  is  so  of  itself.  The  common, 
vulgar,  and  ordinary,  are  therefore 
frequently,  though  not  alwap,  mean  ; 
and  on  the  contrary  what  is  mean  ia 
not  always  common,  vulgar,  or  ord^ 
nary.  Consequently,  in  the  primitive 
sense  of  these  words,  the  first  three' 
are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the 
last, 

.'Monsters   are  common  in  Africa; 
vulgar  reports  are  little  to  be  relied 
on;    it  is  an  ordinary  practice   for* 
men  to  make  light  of  their  word. 

Common'i^  unHmited.in  its  applica- 
tion ;  it  includes  both  vulgar  and  or- ' 
dinary :  the  latter  are  said  in  refe- 
rence to  persons  only ;  comtnon  with 
regard  to  persons  or  things.  An  opi- 
nion is  either  common  or  xmlgar  ;■  9^ 
employment  is  either  common  or  ordi- 
nary. It  was  long  a  vulgarly  receivecl 
notion,  that  the  sun  turned  round  the 
earth;  it  is  the  ordinary  pursuit  of* 
astronomers  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Disputes  on  re- 
ligion have  rendered  many  facts  vul^^ 
far  or  common,  which  were  formeiiy 
nown  onljr  to  the  learned.  On  that- 
account  it  is  now  become  an  ordinary, 
or  a  common  practice  for  men  to  dis- 
pute about  religion,  and  even  to  frama 
anew  set  of  doctrines  for  themselves.   - 

In  the  figurative  sense,  in  which 
tljey  convey  ^e  idea  of  low  value^. 
they"  are  synonymous  ^  with  i^t^san^ 
Wlmt  is  to  be  seen,  Iieard^  and  enjoyed' 
l>y  every  body  is  common,  and  natu-, 
rally  of  little  value,  since  the  worth 
of  objectcs  frequeotly.  depends  upoi^ 
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COMMONtY. 


CCWifMdTlOIP. 


their:  scarcity  and  th^  dUBcoUt  <f  ^^ 
tainiDg  them.  What  b  peculiar  to 
tommon  people  is  vulgar,  and  conse- 
quently worse  than  common ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  those  who  are  isqo- 
Tant  and  depraved  in  taste  as  weU  as 
in  morals.  What  is  done  and  seen 
€itdinarih  TD,zy  be  don6  and  seen 
easily;  it  reqoires  no  abilities  or 
loentsd  actjairements ;  it  has  nothing 
striking  in  it,  it  exdtes  no  interest. 
What  is  mean  is  even  below  that  which 
is  ordinary ;  there  is  something  de- 
fective in  it. 

Common  is  opposed  to  rare  and  re- ' 
fined ;  vulgar  to  polite  and  cultivated  ; 
^dinary  to  the  distinguished;  mean 
to  the  noUe.  A  common  mind  busies 
itself  with  common  objects;  vulgar 
habits  are  easily  contracted  ftt)m  a 
fHght  intercourse  with  vulgar  people. 
An  ordinary  person  is  seldom  asso- 
ciated with  elevation  of  character; 
and  a  mean  appearance  is  a  certain 
mark  of  a  degraded  condition,  if  not 
ef  a  degraded  mind.   « 

Men  may  chanse  their  climate,  bnt  tbej  can* 
■^  their  nature.    A-  man  that  |:oe9  out  a  fool 
MBBot  rido  or  fall  hiuuelf  Into  ecmman  acnir. 
Amatoir. 

ThefoM^  thought  of  dlrwffnf  9ifaa  tol»» 
m»,.wMBb  In  the  vnlgar  opkiioaof  maoldDd  ffe 
the  most  eootpkaooe  part  of  the  oceaUoa,  and 
tlw  piacingr  !a  it  an  ansel,  b  a  eircuniTUnce 
xiuy  linelj  contrived.  AnnsoN* 

A  Tfty  ordinary  teleieope  thowa  tis  that  a 
loaMs  b  tttelf  a  verjr  looaj  creature.        A  dwsos. 
lender  htt  fbrmfai:  hands  a  creature  f tpw, 
Mariike,  hot  dMr*rant  ivx,  ao  lotHy  fair. 
That  whM  aaemMfalr  In  aU  thevorid  leemM 


Msfuit  or  in  her  mnnn'd  np. 


UlCTDN. 


COMMONLY,    GENERALLY,    FRE- 
■     gUENTLY,  USUALLY. 

COMMONLY,  in  the  form  oicom-' 
Ift0)i'ft7.  Common^, 

GENERALLY,  from  general,  and 
the  Latin  genm  the  kind,  respects  the 
whole  body  in  distinction  from  the  in- 
tuvrduw.         

FREQUENTLY,  from  frequent, 
in-  French  frequent,  Latin  frequent, 
iitom  fragOy  in  Greek  ^p%y»  and  ^ywfM 
tm   go   about,    signifiea   properly    a 


is  did  action  of  th«  iJreM:^'  paxif ; 
wfcat  is  frequertily'Amt  Is  either  riwf 
action  of  many,  or  an  action  many 
times  repeated  by  the  same'  person ; 
what  is  mually  done  is  done  regulariy 
by  one  or  many. 

Commonfy  is  opposed  to  rarely; 
generally  and  frequently  to  occasion- 
aUv  or  seldom;  tMiia%  to  casuaUy. 

Men  commonly  ^XiAep  of  others  by 
themieives  ;  those  who  judge  by  the 
mere  exterior  nre  generally  deceived  r 
but  notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
one  is  frequently  exposea  to  gross 
frauds.  A  man  of  msiness  taually 
repairs  to  his  counting-faouse  every 
day  at  a  certain  hour. 

It  If  eomiiioii£y  ohnrrved  amonf  aoldlen  and 
aeaneo,  though  there  b  nock  kfaidnesa,  there  la 
UtUe  grier.  Jonjoon. 

It  h  getterMllp  not  so  much  the  de>ire  of  mev, 
•onk  into  depravity,  to  decdT«  the  world  as  them* 


USUALLY^  from  tuuai  and  me, 
signifibs  according  to  ute  or  custom. 
'  What  is*  commonly  done  is  an  action 
JWMioatO'atti'  wbai  is  gencndfydoom^ 


It  btoo  /refiMNlfythtfpcMe  of  eCadenta  t* 
deif  taetVoee  aoMa^ania  and  renveatiooa,  whteb 
give  to  the  mt  of  mankind  ttrength  of  llinh«ami 
cheerfulaen  of  heart.  JmiKiox* 

The  Ineflcaiqr  of  tdTfce  b  WKii/<y  the  fiult  of 
the  countwUtir.  JonmoM. 

COMMONWEALTH^  V.  State. 

COMMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 

COMMOTION,  compounded  of 
com  or  cum  and  motion,  expresses  na« 
turally  a  motion  of  several  together. 

DISTURBANCE  signifies  die  starv 
of  disturbing  or  being  disturbed  (v« 
,To  trouble). 

There  is  mostly  a  commotion  where 
there  is  n  disturbance;  hot  there  is 
frequently  no  disturbance  where  there ' 
is  a  commotion.  Commotion  respects' 
the  physical  movement;  disturbance 
the  mental  agitation.  Commotior^  i» 
said  only  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and 
ift  occasioned  only  by  something  ex* 
traordinai'y ;  disturbance  mnj  he  said 
of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  individual* 
Whatever  occasions  a  bustle,  awakens, 
general  inquiry,  and  sets  people  or 
tilings  in  motion,  excites  a  commatiom* 
Whatever  interrupts  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  one  or  many  pnyluces-a  du* 
turbance.  Any  wondertul  phenome- 
non, or  unusually  interesting  intelli- 
gence, may  tlu-ow  the  public  jnto  a- 
commotion;  drunkenness  is  a  cooraion 
€MM  ef  difturbances  ia  thestieets  ow 
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COMUXnmnf.      SM 


ill  iam^kn.  Civil  commukmr  ari 
<fbov«  aU  others  the  roost  to  bo  dread-' 
ed;  they  -are  attended  with  dUhir-^ 
kmcer  general  and  partial* 

OeeuH  VBe«iBAl  pren^d,  with  bnkm  tida 
AnA  Ulad  camm^Hm  fceaipefc  Toonoii. 

Kotkioir  CKH  be  More  abntd  tbsn  that  perpe-' 
tttll  coDtcM  for  wealth  which  keeps  the  world  fat 

•onMWOeftJI.  JOHM^OH. 

A  ipeciei  of  men  to  whom  a  itate  of  order 
would  hfcomo  a  eenteooe  of  ohBoarity,  are  noa- 
vWied  Ittto  a  dangMvwi  iMgnttade  by  thA  hpat 


COMMUNICATE,  in  Latin  com- 
munic^^us^  participle  of  communico, 
contracted  from  cammunifico,  signiBes 
to  make  common  property  with 
another. 

lAfPARTy  compoanded  of  in  and 
partf  signifies  to  give  in  part  to 
another. 

Imparting  is  a  species  of  commtf- 
nicaiing;.  one  always  eommume^et 
in  impariingy  but  not  vice  ver$&. 

Whatever  can  be  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon* with  others  is  communicated; 
whatfivar  can  be  shared  by  another  is 
imparted.  What  one  knows  or  thinks 
is  communicated^  or  made  commonly 
known;  what  one  feels  is  imparted 
and  participated  in. 

Intelligenee  is  commnnieated ;  se- 
crets or  sorrows  are  imparted,  Thoso 
who  always  communicate  all  they  hear^ 
sometimes  comt^unicate  more  thai> 
thejr  really  know.  It  is  the  charac- 
tenstlc  of  friendship  to  allow  her 
Totaries  to  impart  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows to  each  other. 

A  person  may  communicate  what 
belongs  to  another,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  his  own;  but  he  imparts  that 
only  which  concerns  or  belongs  to 
himself  An  openness  of  tem])er1eads 
some  men  to  communicate  their  inten« 
tiona  a»  soon  as  they  are  formed; 
loquacity  impels  others  to  communi* 
cate  whatever  is  told  them;  a  gene- 
rosity of  tempjBT  leads  some  men  to 
impart  their  substance  for  the  relief 
of  their  fellow  creatures ;  a  desire  for 
sympathy  leads  others  to  in^art  theic 
sentiments.  There  is  a  great  pleasure  in 
communicating  good  intelligence,  and 
ill  imparting  good  advice* 


A  iiMUi«liaptfHMi*1rifl«oito  fa  K«eMvl 

bft»  aa  iaaaite«d?aaiaa»  over  one  who  eatmm^ 

nieaiet  hto  wrftlngi  to  the  wodd  ia  bote  tracts.- 

Anvaov, 

Yet  heor  what  an  mtkAAil  fflead  mar  H7, 
Aa  If  a  blind  man  ahoald  direct  jour  way  > 
80  i  mjself,  tboo^b  wantia^  to  he  Uo^hC, 
Maj    jret    impart  a  hiat  that3i  worth   year 
thoQshc. 


COMMUNICATION,      V»    It^€T* 

course. 

COMMUNICATIVE^   FREE, 

Are  epithets  that  convey  no  re* 
spectfal  sentiment  of  the  object  to 
which  they  are  applied.  A  person  is 
COMMUNICAfrVE,  who  is  ready  to 
tell  all  he  knows;  he  is  FREE,  when 
he  is  ready  to  say  all  he  thinks.  Tha^ 
communicatite  person  has '  no  regards 
kr  himself;  the  Jhee  person  has  no 
t^ard  for  others. 

A  communicative  temper  leads  td 
the  breach  of  all  aiufidence  ;  a  free 
temper  leads  to  violation  of  all'  de- 
cency. Communicativeneu  of  dispo- 
sition produces  much  mischief ;  free^ 
dom  of  speech  and  behaviour  occasions 
much  offence.  Communicativeneu  is 
the  excess  of  sincerity;  it  offends  by 
revealing  what  it  ought  to  conceal: 
freedom  is  the  abuse  of  sincerity;  it 
offends  by  speaking  what  it  ought  not 
to  think. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  taken  in 
a  good  sense ;  when  a  person  is  com^ 
municativefoT  the  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment of  others,  and  is^r^c  in  impart- 
ing to  others  whatever  he  can  of  his. 
enjoyments^ 

The  Boat  mlierabie  of  all  befnge  k  the  nest 
Mffoof  ;  a«  oo  the  other  bead  tba  BK»t  cvmsim* 
MlcMJMve  la  the  happievt.  Gsotb. 

Arfstephaoei  waa  In  prirate  life  of  a  yrttf 
open,  and  compantooahle  temper^  Ccmwbbi.jwb. 

COMMUNION;  CONVERSE* 

COMMUNION  fixun  commune^  and 
commony  signifies  the  act  of  malrmg 
common  {Vi  Common^, 

CONVERSE,  from  the  Latin  can^ 
verto  to  convert  or  translate,  signifieii 
a  transferring. 

Both  these  jterms  imply  a  commi»- 
nicatiqi\  between  minds ; .  but  the  ibi^ 
Ukw  may  take  place  without  ooiporeai 
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COMPARISON*. 


agency)  the  latter  never  does.-  S|ii- 
rits  hold  communum  with  each  other ;' 
people  hold  convene. 
'  For  the  same  reason  a  roan  may 
hold  communion'  with  hiknself;  he 
holds  convene  always  with  another. 

'<  Wberv  tt  kmf  c«vnr  of  pMy  tnd  cine  cm»- 
munion  with  Ood  haa  piirg«d  the  heart  and  ms- 
tWod  the  Hill,  kaowledse  wUl  breU  In  npoo  laeh 
•.aeul.'  ^    .  Sown. 

In  varied  eonrene  wolttnlngtmrj  theme. 
Yon  f reqnent  panslof  tvrn ;  and  from  hn  ejpes, 
Where  neekMi'd  aenaf,  and  amlahle  fpraee, 
And  UMIyawetneH  dwell,  eampmrrd  driak 
That  namelen  iplrit  of  ethereal  jojr*    Thoksoit. 

COMMUNION,  V.  Lord^s  supper* 

COMMUNITY,   SOCIETY. 

BoTB  these  terms  are  employed  for 
a  hody  of  rational  beings. 

COMMUNrrY,  from  communkas 
and  communit  common  (V,  Common\ 
eignifies  abstractedly  the  state  of  being 
Commo;},  and  in  an  extended  sense  those^ 
who  are  in  a  state  of  common  posses- 
sion. 

SOCIETY,  in  lAthn  societas,  from 
€ociu$  a  companion,  signifies  the  state 
of  being  companions,  or  those  who 
are  in  that  state. 

Community  in  any  thing  constitutes 
a  communiiy;  a  common  interest,  a 
common  language,  a  common  govern- * 
ment,  is  the  basis  of  that  community 
which  is  formed  by  any  number  of 
mdividuals.  Communities  are  there- 
fore divisible  into  large  or  small ;  the 
former  may  be  states,  the  latter  fami- 
lies. The  coming  together  of  many 
constitutes  a  '$dciety;  'societies  are' 
either  private  or  public,  according  to 
the*  purpose  for  which  they  meet  toce- 
ther;  friends  form  societies  for  ttie 
purpose  of  pleasure ;  strangers  form 
jKKteties  for  the  purposes  of  basiness. 

Community  haS  always  a  restrictive 
and  relative  sense;  society  has  a  gene- 
ral and  unlimited  import.  The  most 
fSangerous  members  of  the  community 
are  those  whb  attempt  to  poison  the 
minds  of  youth  witn  contempt  for 
religion  iind  disafiection  to  the  state. 
The  morals  6f  society  are  thus  cor- 
^rupted  as  it  were  at  tlie  fountain  head.' 

Community  refers  to  spiritual  as 
^ell  as  corporeal  .agents;  society 
mostly  to  human  beings  ocdy.  The 
lDgeb>  the  saints^  and  che  spirits  of 


jnat  men  made  perfect,  constitiitd  Ik 
community.  With  them  th^e  is  morft 
communion  than  association. 

Wa«  there  ever  any  eommuHitjf  m  eocmpt  mm . 
BOt  to  Inclade  whhfa  it  liidlvldula  of  real  worths 

Blaik*  ^ 
ne  icraat  eommumtlsf  of  nanUod  It  neec^. 
•arilj  broken  Into  laiaUer  Independent  toeietiem* 
JoiinaoH* 

COMMUTE,  V.  Exchange. 
COMPACT,  V.  Agreement.        \ 
COMPACT,  V.  Close. 

COMPANION^    t;*     Accwnpfi^ 

Tiiment.  , 

COMPANION^  V.  Associate^ 
COMPANY,  V.  Assembly. 
COMPANY^  t;.  Association^ 
COMPANY,  V.  Band. 
COMPANY,  V.  Society^ 
COMPANY,  f.  Troop. 

COMPARISON,    CONTRAST* 

COMPARISON,  from  compareftai^ 
the  Latin  comparo  or  com  and  par 
equal,  signifies  the  putting  together  of 
equals, 

'  CONTRAST,  in  French  contraster^ 
Latin  contrasto  or  contra  and  sto  tcJ 
stand  against,  signifies  the  placing  ona' 
thing  opposite  to  another. 

Likeness  in  the  quality  and  differenca 
in  the  decree  are  requisite  for  a  compa-^ 
fison;  hkeness  in  the  degree  and 
opposition  in  the  quality  are  requisite 
for  a  contrast.  Things  of  the  samo 
colour  are  compared ;  those  of  an  op- 
posite colour  are  contrasted  ;  a  compa- 
rison is  made  between  two  shades  of 
red;  a  contrast  between  black  and 
^'hite. 

•  Comparison  is  of  a  practical  utility  ; 
it  serves  to  ascertain  the  true  relation 
of  objects:  contrast  is  of  utility 
among  poets;  it  serves  to  heighten 
the  'effect  of  opposite  qualities: 
Things  are  large  or  small  by  compa-^ 
rison;  they  are  magnified  or  din- 
nished  bv  contrast.  The  value  of  a 
coin  is  best  learnt  by  comparing  it 
with  another  of  the  same  metal ;  tbo 
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icnwowiy  oFone  person  is  most  strongly 
felt  when  contrasted  with  the  mean- 
ness t>f  another. 

T^y  w1k>  are  apl  to  remlad  as  of  tbeir  an- 
•«•»»  onlj put  vt  Qpoo  nuMog  comparUoMio 
(belrovadiiKdvaiiteKiB.  SnoTAioa. 

Tb  kvvely  eMfrwt  Co  tMi  florlou  rkHr, 

Gatnljr  nHgniicrat,  tb«Q  vlU  ws  tun 

1V>  whan  the  fiUer  Tkwies  «rit  rani  p««t. 

TflOBsoa. 

•   COMPARISON^  t7.  Srmtfc. 

CaMPASSION,  V.  Pity. 

COMPA8SIOK,  t;.  Sympathy. 

COMPATIBLE,   CONSISTENT. 

COMPATIBLE,  compounded  of 
com  and  the  Loxin  pat ibilis,  from  patior 
to  suffer,  signifies  the  capacity  of  sut- 
fering  together. 

CONSISTENT,  in  Latin  consittens, 
participle  of  contistOy  compounded  of 
con  and  sisto,  signifies  the  fitness  to  be 
placed  together.  / 

CompatihilUy  has  a  principal  refe- 
rence to  plans  and  measures;  con- 
sistetu^  to  character,  conduct,  and 
station.  Every  thing  is  compatible 
with  a  plan  wluch  does  not  interrupt 
its  prosecution;  every  thing  is  con- 
Mtent  with  a  person's  station,  by  which 
it  is  neither  d^raded  nor  eletated. 
It  is  DOt  compatible  with  the  good  dis- 
dpline  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign 
mterference ;  it  is  not  consistent  with 
the  elevated  and  dignified  character  of 
a  clergyman  to  engage  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  other  men. 
.  Whatever  la  incompatible  wtth  the  highest 
d%attyor  our  DaCorB  should  iodeed  he  exfclnded 
from  oar  eonvenatloD.  HAWusvoaTs. 

Tmtbls  ahntys  tontUUM  wKh  itieir,  and  needs 
Mlki*gtdU|iltoat.  TniOTsoir. 

TO   CO]JiP>EL,    ^ORCE,   OBLIGE, 

NECESSITATE. 

'    COMPEL^  Latin  cmpello  or  pello 

to  drive,  signifi^  to  drive  for  a  specific 

porpose  or  to  a  point. 

FORCE,  in  Frertch /orcc,  comes 
from  tb^  Lannfortis  strong;  forte 
being  nothing  but  the  exertion  of 
•tretigth.^ 

OBUGE,  in  French  o^/iger,  Latin 
wii^,  impounded  of  od  and  ligo. 
"■"Pttfiet  to  bind  down. 

These  three  terms  mark  an  external 
•ction  on  the  will,  but  C(Mi9>e/expres8es 
«« thf^  cW^ey  and  less  than  ^fofw. 


COMPENSATION.     34t 

NECESSITATE  is  to  make  nece»i 
saiT. 

Compulsion  and  force  act  mnch 
more  directly  and  positively  than  ob 
Uge  or  necessitate;  and  the  latter 
indicates  more  of  physidal  strength 
than  the  fi>rmter.  W^'  ai^  compelled 
by  outward  or  inward  motives;  we 
-aie  obliged  more  by  niotives  than 
Miy  thing  else;  we  ^t^  forced  some- 
times by  circumstances,  thoCigh  f^ 
tener  by  plain  strength ;  we  are  necet- 
aiivted  solely  by  circumstances.  Art 
adversary  is  compelled  to  yield,  who 
resigns  from  despair  of  victory  •  ho 
^is  forced  tft  yield  if  he  stand  inVeai' 
of  his  life;  he  is  obliged  to  yield  if  he 
cannot  withstand  the  entreaties  of 
^**,.^P®'^^^»  ^®  "  necessitated  to 
yield  if  he  want  the  strength  to  con- 
tmue. 

An  obstinate  person  must  be  com^ 
peltedjo  give  up  his  point;  a  turbu- 
l^  and  disorderly  man  must  be 
forced  to  go  where  the  officers  of 
justice  choose  to  lead  him;  an  unrea* 
sonable  person  must  be  obliged  to 
satisfy  a  just  demand.  We  are  all 
occasionally  necessitated  to  do  that 
which  is  not  agreeable  to  us. 

Pecuniary  want  compels  men  to  do 
many  things  inconsistent  with  their 
station.  Honor  and  religion  oblige 
men  scrupulously  to  observe  their 
word  one  to  another.  Hunger  forces 
men  to  eat  that  which  is  most  loath- 
some  to  the  appetite.  The  fear  of  a 
loss  necessitates  a  man  to  give  up  a  fii- 
▼orite  project* 

He  woold  the  gbosts  of  slattgbtar»d  soldlea*  calL 

Aad>rc*d  tike  fates  ct  battia  (o  fortel. 

^      ^  DftTDB]i« 

He  that  bnte  tmta  meie  than  he  ean  ttav  b 
fm  Migtd  to  bribe  Useredltan  to  paSeace 
bjlncn«toKkisdebt.  J^^l 

I  b«ve  eonettaies  AMeied  tbat  vooea  bave  not 
a  retentive  power,  or  the  faenltj  of  sapufesiln^ 
tbeIr  UK-ghlj,  bat  thai  tbej  JnecesSSH^Z 
speak  everj  tbing  tb^  tbiok.  Adimsom, 

COMPENDIUM,  V.  AlridgemenL 

COMPENSATION,    SATISFACTION, 

AMENDS,   REMUNERATION, 

RECOMPENCE,    REQUITAL, 

REWARD. 

Th»  three  first  of  these  terms  ai« 

•mployed  to  mprtss  a  racum  for  some 
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•vil;  remuneratwny  reoompencej  and 
requital,  a  return  for  some  good; 
reward,  a  return  for  either  good  or 
e?il. 

COMPENSATION,  Latin  com- 
pensatio,  compounded  of  cooi  and  pen* 
idtio,  pensm  and  pendo  to  pay,  signU 
fies  the  paying  what  has  become  due. 

SATISFACTION,  fiom  satufy. 
signifies  the  thing  that  satisfies,  o^ 
makes  up  in  return, 

AMENDS,  from  the  word  to 
ttmendf  signifies  the  thing  that  aM.ls«« 
good  what  has  been  bad. 

REMUNERATION,  firom  remu- 
nerate, Latin  remuneratus  or  remu- 
nero,  compounded  of  re  and  munus  an 
ofiice,  or  service,  signifies  what  i« 
given  in  return  for  a  service. 

RECOMPENCE,  compounded  of 
re  and  compence,  signifies  the  thing 
paid  back  as  an  equivalent. 

REQUITAL,  compounded  of  re 
and  quital,  or  quUtalfram  quit,  sig- 
nifies the  making  one's  self  dear  by  a 
return. 

REWARD  is  probably  connected 
with  regard,  implying  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  deserts  of  any  one. 

A  compensation  is  sometimes  real; 
it  is  made  for  some  positive  injury 
sustained;  justice  requires  that  it 
should  be  equal  in  value,  if  not  like  in 
kind,  to  that  which  is  lost  or  injured : 
a  satisfaction  may  be  imaginary,  both 
as  to  the  injury  and  the  return;  it  is 
given  for  personal  injuries,  and  de- 
pends on  the  disposition  of  the  person 
to  be  satisfied.  Amends  is  real,  bu$ 
not  always  made  for  injuries  done  to 
others,  as  for  offences  committed  by 
ourselves.  Sufferers  ou^ht  to  have  a 
compensation  for  the  mjuries  they 
have  sustained  through  our  means, 
but  there  are  injiuies,  Darticularly 
those  which  wound  the  feelings,  wc 
which  there  can  be  no  tomptnsotion. 
Tenacious  and  quarrelsome  people 
demand  satisfaction;  their  oftended 
pride  is  not  satisfied  without  the  hu- 
miliation of  their  advei^ry.  .  An 
amend  is  honourable  which  serves  to 
repair  a  fault.  The  best  amends 
which  an  otfending  person  can  make 
is  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  avoid 
a  repetition.  Christianity  enjoins 
upon  its  followers  to  do  good,  even  to 
it  enemies;  but  there  i&a  thing  call- 
ad  honor,  which  inpeb  soma  mon 
3 


after  they  have  insulted  their  friends  to 

S've  them  the  satirfaction  pf  shedding 
leir  blood.  This  is  termed  an  hor 
norable  amends;  but  will  the  sup- 
vivors  find  any  cotnpensation  in  such 
an  amends  for  the  loss  of  a  husband, 
a  father^  or  a  brother  ?  Not  lo  oSer 
any  compesueOon,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  for  any  injury  done  to 
another,  evinces  a  gross  meanness  of 
character,  and  selfishness  of  disposi- 
tion. Satisfaction  can  seldom  b« 
demanded  with  propriety  for  any 
personal  af&ont;  althougl^  the  true 
Christian  will  refuse  no  satisfaction 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  God  and  man. 

Compensation  oflen  denotes  a  return 
for  services  done,  in  whidi  sense  it 
approaches  still  nearer  to  remuner«r 
tion,  recompence,  and  requital;  but 
the  two  first  are  obligatory ;  the  latter 
are  gratuitous.  Compensaiion  is  an 
act  of  justice ;  the  service  performed 
involves  a  debt;  the  omission  of  pay- 
ing It  becomes  an  injury*  to  the  per- 
former. The  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire ;  the  time  and  strength  of  a 
poor  man  ought  not  to  be  emplojred 
without  his  receiving  a  compensation. 
Remuneration  is  a  higher  species  of 
compcTisation  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  equity 
dependant  upon  a  principle  of  honor 
in  those  who  make  it;  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  compensation,  both  in  the 
nature  of  the  service,  and  of  the  re- 
turn. Compensation  is  made  for 
bodily  labor  and  menial  offices;  remur 
neration  for  mental  exertions,  for  lite- 
rary, civil,  or  political  offices;  cohh 
pensation  is  made  to  inferiors,  or  sur 
bordinate  persons;  remuneration  to 
equals,  ana  even  superiors  in  edac»- 
tion  and  birth,  though  not  in  wealth ; 
a  compensation  is  prescribed  by  a  cer- 
tain ratio ;  remuTteration  depends  on 
.coUateral  circamstanees.  A  reootn* 
pence  is  voluntary,  both  as  to  thn 
service  and  the  return;  it  is  an  act 
of  g0taeroB»t|r;  it  is  not  fitunded  on 
the  value  of  the  service  so  miich»  a^ 
on  the  intention  of  the  seryer;  it  is 
not  received  as  a  matter  of  iight»  m 
.of  courtesy.  There  are  a  thoosand 
acts  of  cLiFility  peilbraied  fay  othev 
which  are  entitiad  to  some  reeem 
pence^  though  not  to  any  specific 
compensation.  Requital  is  a  mam 
iv.  a  hiodasis;  the  nakin^  it  »  ^ 
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set  of  gratttode;  the 


.  i««iiwu  of  it     the  QNiscioiiwM  of  knvini  9Uf4d 

wounds  the  feelings.     It  Mmetiineff     6iead?  Whtx  reward  equ^s  the  r 


happens  that  the  only  requi$<d  which 
oar  kind  action  ohtaint,  is  the  aaimo- 
aity  of  the  person  served. 

It  belottgtt  to  the  wealthy  to  make 
compematum  for  the  troable  they  giro. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  too 
high  what  is  done  for  oundves,  nor 
too  low  what  we  do  for  others.  It  ia 
a  hardship  not  to  obtain  the  rename-^ 
taiion  which  we  expect,  but  it  is 
Ibliy  to  expect  that  which  we  do  not 
deserve.  lie  who  will  not  servo 
another,  until  he  is  sure  of  a  reeom^ 
Pl^^9  >s  not  worthy  of  a  reampence. 
Those  who  befriend  the  wicked  most 
expect  to  be  ill  requited, 

Rtmard  conveys  no  idea  of  obli<« 
gistioa;  whoever  rfanir^^  actsaltoge^ 
ther  optionally;  the  conduct  of  the 
agent  produces  the  reward.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  comparable  with  conyfeti' 
Motumy  amends,  and  recon^ence ;  but 
not  with  iotiifaetUm,  remuneraiioHy 
or  requUal;  things,  as  well  as  per- 
sons^ may  am^eruatef  make  amende^ 
recampence,  and  reward;  but  persons 
only  can  give  iotisfaction,  remunera* 
tion,  and  requital. 

Reward  respects  the  merit  of  the 
actioo ;  but  compensate  and  the  others 
simply  refer  to  the  connexion  between 
the  actions  and  their  results.    What 
socmes  to  a  man  as  the  just  con* 
seimeoce  of  his  conduct,  be  it  good 
or  bad,  is  the  reward.    Compensation 
and  amends  serve  to  supply  the  loss 
or  absence  of  any  thing;  reeonqtence 
and   reward  follow  from    particular 
exertions.    It  is  but  a  poor  oomoenso- 
tiofi  for  the  loss  of  peace  and  health 
te  have  one's  coffers  filled  with  gold. 
A  social    intercourse  by  letter  will 
latke  amends  for  the  absence  of  those 
who  sa^  dear.    It  is  a  mark  of  folJy 
to  do    any  thing,    however    trifling^ 
^thoat  the  prospect  of  a  rvcompencc^ 
ttd  yet  we  see  this  daily  reahzed  in 
penoBs  who  give  themselves  *  much 
trouble  to  no  purpose.    The  reward 
of   industry   is   ease    and   content! 
When  a  deceiver  is  cai^t  in  lus  own 
Mmrej   he  meets    with    the    reward 
which  should  always  attend  deceit. 

What  can  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  honor?  Whatcaa  make  amends  to 
a  trifolous  mind  for  the  want  of  com- 
pany ?  What  recompence  so  sweet  as 


wardoi^  good  oonscienoa  ? 

How  gem  fbe  nlgliUy  tUef  vnmUag  tbfwd 
Vov  plunder,  nwch  loUBitoitt  how  be« 
QemycoMpeiuotefor  a  dajr«f  aloth, 
Bj  wotki  of  (UdnM  aod  ntifltunul  wrongv. 

CowrsB. 

SzvBf^  had  the  iati^fiKtion  of  flodlaff  that, 
tbottfch  he  could  not  reform  bis  inotbeB,  be  eoald 
pQQhhber.  JAnsoiu 

Nature  bn  ohieQreij  Sited  the  mole  i»tth  ejen 
Bat  for  amendty  what  she  h  eapable  of  for  hw 
deflBoees»  and  waratns  of  drniser,  die  hu  v«iy 
emioeiitljr  conferred  «poa  her»  for  ihe  b  vmf 
quick  of  hearlop.  Anofsoa. 

,  Remunerafofjf  lionors  are  proportioned  at 
OQce  to  the  asefblnen  and  diOculty  of  pprfomu 
•"C«*'  JonNfoN. 

Patriots  have  tolled,  and  In  their  coantryV  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  as  thej  deserve, 
Beeette  prond  recMnpence,  Gowns,' 

As  the  world  is  unjnst  In  its  Jad|ements,  so  it 
is  nngrateful  in  lu  rtqwUalt.  BLAin, 

There  are  no  honorary  rewarda  emoiig  ns 
which  are  more  esteemed  by  the  penoo  who  re* 
ceires  them,  aod  are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than 
the  (irinf  of  medals. 


COMPETENT,    FITTED,   QUALI«» 
FIED. 

COMPETENT,  in  Latin  competens, 
(Mirticiple  of  competo  to  agree  or  suit,^ 
signifies  suitable. 

FITTED  from^  {v.  Becoming), 
QUALIFIED,  participle  of  9i«i/i/5^, 
from  the  Latin  qualis  and  facioy^  sig« 
nifies  made  as  one  ought  to  be. 

Competency  mostly  respects  the 
mental  endowments  and  attainments ; 
J^ness  the  disposition  and  character ; 
qualification  the  artificial  acquire- 
ments. A  person  is  competent  to 
undertake  an  office ;  Jilted  or  qualh- 
fied  to  fill  a  situation. 

Familiarity  with  any  subject  aided 
by  strong  mental  endowments  gives 
competenc^f.  Suitable  habits  and 
temper  constitute  the  Jitness,  Aor 
Quamtance  with  the  business  to  be 
ooue,  and  expertness  in  the  mode  of 
peribrminff  it,  constitutes  the  quali' 
fication.  None  should  pretend  to 
give  their  opinions  on  serious  subjects 
who  are  not  competent  judges.  None 
but  lawyers  are  competent  to  decide 
in  cases  of  law;  none  but  medical 
men  are  competent  to  prescribe  medi-* 
cines;  none  but  divines  oi  sound 
learning,  as  well  as  piety,  to  deter« 
mine  on  doctrinal  questioos<>  Men  of 
a  % 
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sedentary  and  studious  hflbits,  with  a 
eerioas  temper,  are  most  JUted  to  be 
clergymen,  and  those  who  have  the 
most  learning  and  acquaintance  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  best 
^fuaUfiei'^r  the  important  and  sacred 
offic^qf  instructing  the  people. 
'  Many  are  qualified  for  managing 
liie  concerns' of  others,  who  would  not 
be  competent  to  manage  a  concern  for 
t^hemselves.  Many  Who  are  jfitted 
from  their  tmn  of  mind  for  any  parti- 
cular charge,  may  be  unfortunately 
incompetent  for  want  of  the  requisite 
^inal^catioM, 

Man  to  boC  comjfpefent  to  decide  upon  the  fctod 
or  evU  or  bmoj  evente  wlifeh  WfiJl  bim  te  this 

What  is  mon  oibrfcrns  aad  ordisaxy  than  a 
■wle?  and  yet  what  mora  palpable  argnnent  of 
PioTidBBeethaB  It  ?  Thencoibenorhrr  body  are 
■oesBCtIr  fitted  te  her  natara  and  manner  of 
Ub,  Ajmhsow, 

Svch  beneais  oalj  can  be  bestowed  as  others 
•le  capable  to  leceife,  and  saeh  pteasares  Im- 
parted as  othcfs  are  qiuHfied  to  e^joj. 

JOBNMK. 

COBiPETITiON,  EMULATION, 
RIVAL&Y. 

COMPETITION,  from  the  Latin 
fompetOf  compounded  of  com  and  peto, 
mgnifies  to  sue  or  seek  together,  to 
seek  for  the  same  object. 

EMULATION,  in  Latin  emulation 
from  ^tmuloTy  'vikA  the  Greek  af^ixxa 
a  contest,  signifies  the  spirit  of  con- 
tending. 

RIVALRY,  from  the  Ladn  rhms 
the  bank  of  a  stream,  signifies  the  un- 
divided or  common  enjoyment  of  any 
stream  which  is  the  natural  source  of 
discord. 

Competition  expresses  the  relation  of 
a  coropetitor,or  the  act  of  seeking  the 
same  object;  emulation  expresses  a 
disposition  of  the  mind  towards  par- 
ticular obiects;  rivaliy  expresses 
both  the  relation  and  the  disposition 
of  a  rival.  Emulation  is  to  competp- 
tion  as  the  motive  to  the  action ;  emu» 
lotion  produces  competitors,  but  it 
may  exist  without  it.  They  have  the 
same  marks  to  distinguish  them  from 
rivalry. 

Competition  and  emulation  have 
honour  for  their  basis;  rivalry  is 
1taUt  on  a  desire  for  selfish  gratifica- 

•  YldeAbb4RevbMid:« 


Ubn.  A  comp^itor  strives  to  sarpauF 
by  honest  means ;  he  cannot  succeed 
so  well  by  any  other.  A  rival  is  not 
bound  by  any  principle;  he  sedcs  to 
supplant  by  whatever  means  seem  ta 
promise  success.  An  unfiur  competi* 
tor  and  a  generous  rt«a/ are  equally 
unusual  and  inconsistent. 

Competition  animates  to  exertion; 
rroalry  provokes  hatred;  *  competi- 
tion seeks  to  merit  success ;  rivalry 
is  contented  with  obtaining  it. ' 

Competitortmdiy  sometimes  becora# 
rivaU  in  spirit,  although  rivaU  will 
never  become  competitors.  It  is  ^- 
ther  to  be  remarked,  that  eompetituM 
supposes  some  actual  efibrt  for  the 
attainment  of  a  specific  object  set  in 
view :  rivalry  may  consist  of  a  con- 
tinued wishing  for  and  aiming  at  the 
same  general  end  without  necessarily 
comprehending  the  idea  of  close 
action.  Competitors  are  in  the  same 
line  with  each  other;  rivals  may 
work  towards  the  same  point  at  a 
great  distance  firom  each  otner.  lite- 
rary prizes  are  the  objects  of  competi- 
tion among  scholars;  the  afiecrions 
of  a  female,  are  the  object  of  rivals. 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Harold 
were  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. iEtieas  and  Tumus  were  rivals 
for  the  hand  of  Lavinia.  In  the  games 
which  were  celebrated  by  .£neas  in 
honour  of  his  father  Anchises,  the 
naval  competitors  were  the  meet  eager 
in  the  contest.  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Venus,  wer^  rival  goddesses  in  their 
pretensions  to  beauty. 

Ileauet  be  do«bM  bat  th«e  is  as  pest  a 
desire  or  gktty  in  a  ttef  ef  wiestim  or  cednl- 
plajeis  as  in  any  eChermr  '  - 
for  saperiorttj. 


or  the  I 

enuilkrtioit  and  direct  onr  endeav^ 

To  be  no  maa'b  rival  In  tov«,  or  cewjHKter 
to  basinea^  Is  a  character  which.  If  It  does  Mt 
weoiMMd  jon  as  It  vm^  to  henerolmre 
among  thoae  whom  yon  live  whh,  jec  has  It 
certalnljthb  eftct,  that  yov  do  not  stead  so 
mnch  to  need  or  their  mppcohatloB  as  IT  jo« 
timed  at  moie. 


TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT, 
REGRET. 

COMPLAIN,  in  French  complain- 
dre  or  plaindre^  laxin  plango  to  beat 
^     "       I,  rlraUld." 
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die  breast  as  a  sigo  of  grief,  ia  Greek 
wXnyv  to  beat, 
LAMENT,  V.  To  bewmiL 
REGRET,  compounded  of  re  pri- 
vative and  graius  grateful,  signifies  to 
have  a  feeling  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 
Con^laint  marks  most  of  dissatis- 
fiicdon;   lamentation  most  of  grief; 
regret  most  of  pain.    Camfiaint  is 
expressed  verbally;  ^men/<ttum  either 
hj  words  or  signs ;  regret  may  be  felt 
without  being  expressed.    Ccnmlaint 
is  made  of  personal  grievances ;  lamen- 
tation and  regret  may  be  inade  on 
account  of  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 
We  complain  of  our  ill  health,  of  our 
inconveniences,  or  of  troublesome  ci]> 
cumstances;  we  lament  our  inability 
to  serve  another;  we  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  one  whom  we  love.    Selfish 
people  have  the  most  to  complain  of 
as  they  demand  most  of  others,  and 
are  most  liable  to  be.  disappointed; 
anxious  people  are  the  most  liable  to 
Ittmentf   as    they    feel    every    thine 
strondy;    die    best   regulated  mind 
may  nave  occasion  to  regret  some 
drcamstances  which  give  pain  to  the 
tender  affections  of  the  heart. 

The  folly  of  complaint  has  ever  been 
the  theme  of  moralists  in  all  ages ;  it 
has  always    been    regarded    as    the 
author  and    magnifier    of   evils;    it 
dwells  on  little  things  until  they  be- 
come ptat.      Lamentatiom  ate  not 
wiser  though  more  excasable^  espec^ 
ally  if  we  lament  over  the  misfortunes 
of  others.  Ri^rrt  is  frequently  tender, 
and  always  moderate;    hence  it   is 
allowable  to  mortab  who  are  encom- 
passed with  troubles  to  indulge  in 
ftgrtt.    We  may  complain  without 
any  cause,  and  iament  beyond  what 
the  cause  recjuirea;  bat  regret  will 
always  be  fouiMled  on  some  r«al  cause, 
andaot  exceed  the  cause  in  degree. 
It  would  be  idle  for  a  man  to  complain 
of  his  want  of  education,  or  lament 
over  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  his 
youth;  bat  he  can  never  look  back 
vpOD  mis-spent  time  without  sincere 
^ret. 

Wo  an  of  «s  cMwpMn  of  the  Aortoai  of 
Am  «o  kMw  wkat  to  do  witk. 


SnielTtodfMdthoffaumli  man  icmomMo 


^^tm  k  «mAJ  ud  virtMM  whM  It  tadi 


t»tte 


TO  COMPLAIN,  MURMUR^ 
REPINE. 
COMPLAIN,  V.  To  complain. 
MURMUR,  in  German  murmein, 
conveys  both  in  sound  and  sense  the 
idea  of  dissatisfaction. 

REPINE  is  compounded  of  re  and 
pine,  from  the  English  pain,  Latin 
vcma  punishment,  and  the  Greek  wiin» 
hunger,  signifying  to  convert  into  pain. 
The  idea  of  expressing  displeasura 
or  dissatisfaction  is  common  to  these 
terms.  Complaint  is  not  so  loud  as 
murmuring,  but  more  so  than  re- 
pining. 

We  complain  Or  murmur  by  some 
audible  method;  we  may  repine  se- 
cretly.     Complaints  are  always. ad- 
dressed to  some  one;  murmun  and 
repiningz  are  ohien  addressed  only  to 
one*s  self.    Complainti  are  made  of 
whatever  creates  uneasiness,  without 
regard  to  the  source  from  which  thej 
flow;  murmurings  are  a  species   of 
complaints  made  only  of  that  which  i$ 
done  by  others  for  our  inconvenience; 
whra  used  in  relation  to  persons,  cooi- 
plaint  19  iYi9  act  of  a  superior;  mur^ 
muring  that  of  an  inferior;  repining 
is  always  used  in  relation  to  the  gen»^ 
ral  disposition  of  things.    When  the 
conduct  of  another  ofiends,  it  calls  foK 
complaint ;  when  a  superior  aggrievey 
by  the  imposition  of  what  is  burden- 
some, it  occasions  murmuring  on  the 
part  of  the  agggrieved;  when  disap^ 
pointnents   arrive,    or   ambition    la 
thwarted,  men  r^ine  at  their  destiny. 
Complaints  and  murmurs  may  be 
made    upon    every  trivial  occasion; 
repinings  only  on  matters  of  moment. 
Complaints,  especially  such  as  respect 
one's  self,  are  at  best  but  the  ofispnng 
of  an  uneasy  mind,  thev  betray  great  * 
weakness,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed. 
Murmurs  are  ciupable;  they  violate 
the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  •«• 
periors;  those  who  munrntr  have  sei^ 
dom  substantial  grounds  for  mtirmiif^- 
ing,    Repinings  are  sinful,  thej  iow 
raign  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  good  Being.     It 
will  be  difficult,  by  the  aid  of  philoso- 
phy, to  endure   much  pain  without 
coinplaining ;  religion  only  can  arm 
the  soul'  a^pinst  all  the  lUs  of  Ufe« 
The   rebellious   Israelites   were  &e 
queatly  guilty  of  miiniitfr>fi^S|  not  onjjr 
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agupst  Moses,  but  even  against  their 
Almighty  Deliverer,  ootwithstanding 


ness  and  power.  A  want  of  confi- 
dence in  God  is  the  only  cause  of  re^ 
finings.  He  who  sees  .  the  hand  of 
God  in  all  things  cannot  repine, 

Vn  not  oompMn  ; 
CUldien  t&d  eowMdi  nil  at  their  misrortuDet. 

Teap. 

Y«t  O  mj  »n» !  tfcy  riihifc  murmun  stay, 
H«r  duetb*  ALLWISE  DISPOSER  to  arra%n ; 
Or  a^lB*!  bb  mpfeiDe  AeciM, 
With  ImrkMit  e»W  cottjHiaiiu  I^tttwtoe, 

Woold  aU  the  dettiea  of  Oreecr  comWa^ 
fn  rain  the  gloomy  thnnd*rer  mUbt  repine; 
Soht  should  he  tit,  wttb  acarre  a  cod  to  friend, 
Aad  Me  hta  TktQanito  tha  afaadei  deKcnd. 

Pmb. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 

COMPLAINT, «.  To  complain. 

ACCUSATION,  V,  To  accuse. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  others,  but 
the  complaint  is  mostly  made  in  mat- 
ters that  personally  affect  the  com- 
plainant; the  accusation  is  made  of 
matters  in  general,  but  especially 
those  of  a  moral  nature.  A  complaint 
is  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  re- 
dress; an  accusal  ion  is  made  ibr  the 
sake  of  ascertaining  the  fact  or  bring- 
ing to  punishment.  A  complaint  may 
be  frivolous;  an  accusation  false. 
People  in  subordinate  stations  should 
be  careful  to  give  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. The  most  guarded  conduct 
will  not  protect  arty  person  from  the 
unjust  accusations  or  the  malevolent. 

Ou  tbla  oacaaion  («f  an  intmleir  vJth  Addf- 
floaX  Pope  madabiacaiNp{0<nt  with  fianfcaeie 
nod  spirit,  as  a  man  nndeservedly  aeglectrd  and 
opposed.  JoRxsoH. 

With  giiflt  enter  dIstrasC  and  discord,  mntnal 
«MN«Btlais  and  stnbftom  waMOamx, 


COMPLAISANCE,   D£V£ltEl^eB, 
CONDESCENSION. 

COMPIAISANCE,  or  the  desire 
of  pleasing,  is  the  pleasing  one's  self  in 
doing  that  which  pleases  others. 

DEFERENCE,  in  French  d^ 
resuep  ftom  the  Latin 'tf^^o  to  biear 
dowa,  marks  the  indittation  to  defer, 
or  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of  ano- 
ther in  pneference  to  one's  own. 

CONDESCENSION    laaiks    the 


COMPLAISANCE. 

act  of  condesce%dina  from  one^s  trwti 
height  to  yield  to  the  satisfaction  of 
others,  raier  than  rigorously  to  exact 
one's  rights. 

The  necessities,  the  convemences, 
the  accommodations  and  allurem^mU 
of  society,  of  familiarity,  and  of  inti- 
macy, lead  to  complaisance.  It  makes . 
sacrifices  to  the  wishes,  tastes,  c<hii- 
forts,  enjoyments,  and  personal  feel* 
tngs  of  otlicrs.  Age,  rank,  dignity, 
and  personal  merit,  call  for  deference  g 
it  enjoins  compliance  on  our  opimocks, 
judgements,  pretensions,  and  desigos* 
The  infirmities,  the  wants,  the  de- 
lects and  foibles  of  others,  call  for 
eondescensian ;  it  relaxes  the  rigour 
of  authority,  and  removes  the  distmo- 
tion  of  rank  or  station. 

Complaisance  is  the  act  of  an 
equal ;  deference  that  of  an  iftferior; 
condescension  that  of  a  superior. 
Ccmplaiiance  is  due  firom  one  well- 
bred  person  to  another;  deference  i» 
due  to  all  superiors  in  age,  knowledge* 
or  station,  whom  one  approaches. 
Condescension  is  due  from  all  siipcriora 
to  such  as  are  dependant  on  them  for 
comfort  and  eiyo^^ment. 

All  these  qualities  spring  from  a  re- 
finement of  humanity ;  but  complain 
sance  has  most  of  genuine  kindness  in 
its  nature;  deference  most  of  respect- 
ful submission ;  condescension  roost  of 
easy  indulgence.     Complaisance  has 
unalloyed  pleasure  for  its  oompamon, 
it  is  pleased  with  doing;  it  is  pleased 
with  se^ng  that  it  has  pleased;  it  is 
pleasure  to  the  giver  and  pleasure  to 
the  receiver.    Deference  is  not  ua- 
mixed  with  pain ;  it  fears  to  offend,  or 
to  fail  in  the  part  it  has  to  perform; 
it  ia  miogkd  with  a  consciousoeas  of 
inferiority,  and  a  fear  of  ^^ring 
lower  than  it  deserve*  to  be  thoadit ; 
condescension  is  not  without  its  aUoy ; 
it  is  accompanied  with  the  iHuniul 
sentiment  or    witnessing   inferiority, 
and  the  no  less  painful  apprehension 
of  not  maintaining  its  own  aiggity. 

Compleisance  ie  busied  in  anuci- 
pating  and  meeting  the  wishes  of 
others ;  it  sc^s  to  amalgamate  one's 
own  will  with  that  of  another.  JDe- 
ference  ia  busied  in  yielding  submia- 
sion,  doing  homage,  and  marking  one's 
sense  of  another's  superiority.  Con- 
deseensioH  employs  itself  in  not  op- 
posing the  wiU  of  others;  in  yieidtng 
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COMFLEAT. 


COMPLEAT.  .       WI 


t*  dieir  grtttifieatroiiy  and  Ibyiitg  ftside 
vlimecessary  distiitctions  of  superiority. 
Compiauance  among  strangers  is  often 
the  rorenuiner  of  the  most  Iriendly  in- 
tercourse, li  is  the  characteristic  of 
self-conceit  to  pay  deference  to  no 
one^  because  it  considers  no  one  as 
having  superior  worth.  It  is  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  ignorant  and 
low  persons  when  placed  in  a  state  of 
deration,  to  think  themselves  de- 
graded by  any  act  of  candesceniion, 

CompUdsmnee  veoden  «  fuperior  nniable^  u 
«qttft]  apaeable,  and  an  laferfor  acceptable. 

Ton  Cottrtly  sever  fath  of  pajinff  hit  ob^ 
iBiiee  to  emry  aaan  be  net,  wbo  kai  tWe  or 
■Aoe  to  ■ako  bta  eoospieooiif  |  b«t  bit  d^ 
rmim  ia  wboilj  gi? ea  to  oat  ward  conaUfentioiu 

Stuls. 

Tbeaane  noble  eomdetecntion  wblch  neter 
dweUa  bat  Ut  truly  great  miads  tnd  tnch  as 
HoflKr  would  repieaent  that  of^U1j«es  to  hare 
teen,  diworm  HielT  Uhewtae  la  the  apeech 
wfeiAheandetothegheotefAiub     AMfoa. 

COMPLAISANT,  V.  CwU. 
COMPLAISANT,  V.  CoUfteoUS. 

COMPLEAT,  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

COMPLEAT,  in  French  eomplet^ 
Jjbtan  cempletnt  participle  of  compUo 
to  fill  up,  signifies  the  quality  of  beii^ 
fillcid.  or  having  all  that  is  necessary. 

raRFECr,  in  Latin  ptrfectui 
participle  of  pernio  to  perfocm  or  do 
thoitnighly,  sientfies  the  state  of  being 
done  thoroudiry. 

FINISHED,  from  finiih  (v.  To 
clate\  marks  the  state  of  being 
inMed. 

Tliat  is  compleat  which  has  no  de- 
ficiency; that  is  perfect  which  has 
positive  eKoellence ;  Und  that  i»^t<A^ 
td  which  has  no  omission  in  it. 

That  to  which  any  thing  can  be . 
^dded  is  inampleat;  when  it  can  be 
improved  it  is  imperfect ;  when  more 
hSoofot  ougfU  to  be  bestowed  upon  it 
it  18  w^iihed,  A  thing  is  compleat 
in  all  Its  parts;  perfect  as  to  the 
beaoty  and  desip  of  the  ooostruction ; 
vadjmiiked  as  it  comes  from  the  hand 
of  the  workman  and  answers  his  inten- 
tion. A  set  of  books  is  not  compleat 
when  a  volume  is  wanting ;  there  is 
nodiing  in  the  proper  sense  perfect 
whidi  is  tli^  vrork  of  man  :  but  the 


term  is  used  relatively' for  whatever 
makes  the  greatest  approach  to  j^er- 
Jtction ;  a  finuked  performance 
evinces  care  and  diligence  on  the  part 
of  the  workman. 

A  thing  maybe  compleat  or  Jinished 
without  being  perfect ;  and  it  may  be 
jper/ecf  without  beins  either  compleat 
or  Jinished,  The  wons  of  the  ancients 
are,  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  incompleatf  and  some  probably 
unfim$hed;  and  yet  the  sreater  part 
ne  perfect  in  their  wav :  the  works  of 
die  modems  are  mostly  compleat  and 
finished;  yet  but  a  small  part  have 
any  claims  even  to  human  perfection. 

VoM bettor  gamrd  agaimt  a. cheat. 

Than  he  wbo  Is  a  knave  compUat,  Lewis, 

It  has  been  tfteerted  of  chOdno,  Ihat  the/ 
an  looser  before  tbejr  caa  proocaaee  perfect 
aevBdi,  beeaaae  petjitt  aoaada  are  not  pro- 
MHueed  to  Chen.  HAwxanrokTHf 

It  ii  Bfcewiiy  fbr  a  bmdi  who  wovid  fidnn  td 
kiaeeir  a  finiMked  twie  of  food  writing,  to  be 
well  ToiiBd  fai  the  worka  of  the  beat  eritles  aa- 
cie«t  and  modem.  AeBiaoir. 

TO   COMPLEAT,   FINISH, 
TERMINATE. 

COMPLEAT  is  to  make  compleat 
(v.  Coamleat), 

FINISH,  t).  To  cfosc. 

TERMINATE,  Latin  terminatus, 
comes  from  terminus  a  term  or  boun- 
dary, signifying  to  make  a  boundary.  ^ 

We  comp/fot  *  what  is  undertaken 
try  oootinuing  to  labour  at  it;  we 
jiush  what  is  begun  in  a  atate  of  for- 
wardness by  putting  the  last  hand  to 
it;  we  terminate  wnat  ought  not  to 
last  by  bringing  it  to  a  close.  So 
that  the  characteristic  idea  of  com* 
f, leafing  is  the  conducting  a  thing  to 
Its  final  period ; .  that  of  finishings  the 
arriTal  at  that  period;  and  tb^  of 
terminatingy  the  cessation  of  a  thing. 

Cmnpleating  has  properly  rdation 
to  permanent  works  only,  whether 
medbanical  or  intellectual ;  we  desire 
a  thing  to  be  compieated  from  a  co- 
riosity  to  see  it  in  its  entire  state.  To 
finish  is  emploved  for  passing  oocupa* 
tions ;  we  wish  a  thiiv  finished  from 
an  anxiety  to  proceed  to  somethinf 
else,  or  a  dislike  to  the  thing  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  Terminating  repects 
discussions,  differences,  and  disputes. 
Light  minds  undertake  many  things 


vide  Obard :  **  Achetcr,  iilr, 
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COMPLY. 


without  compleatmg  any.  Chfldran 
and  unsteady  people  set  about  man/ 
diings  without  jiniskmg  any;  Liti- 
pous  people  terminaie  on 
only  to  commence  another. 

It  Jr  perhaps  kindly  proffMI  hf 
ai  the  fleatbere  and  «f reactli  of  a  Witl  $nw  «»« 
00tlier,  and  her  wloga  an  not  cowi^ieMtetf  tOI  ahe 
li  able  Co  fly,  M»  aoine  proyortloa  aboiild  be  piv 
ferved  in  the  human  kiifd  between  ^udf^ement 
and  courase.  Joil»ao». 

The  artificer,  for  t)ie  mannnicCare  which  he 
Jiniahet  in  a  day,  receives  a  orrtain  san;  tat 
the  wfc  fteqnantly  calat  do  advantajire  fnm.  A 
yaformanco  mt  wUrh  ha  has  Mlrd  nuay 
VOQths.  UAWKssiroaTm 

.  The  thonght  •  that  4ar  existence  tMrminatm 
with  this  llfiB,'  doth  natnndly  check  the  soul  ia 
anyf^nefooapafsoit.  Baansr* 

•    coMPLEAT,  V.  Whole. 

coMPLfiTioN,  V.  Cmsumma^ 
tion, 

COMPLEX,  V.  Compound^ 

Complexity,  complication, 

INl'RICACY. 

COMPLEXITY  and  COMPLTCA- 
TION,  in  French  complieutiony  Latin 
tompUcatio  and  compUcOy  compounded 
of  com  tdidplicOf  signifies  a  folding  one 
-within  another. 

INTRICACY,  Latin  tVric«<io  and 
intricOy  compounded  of  in  and  trico  or 
iriceSf  the  small  hairs  which  are  used 
to  ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  state  of 
entanglement  by  means  of  many  ior 
volutions.* 

CompkxUy  expresses  the  abstract 
quality  or  state;  complication  the 
act :  they  both  conrey  less  than  intri- 
cacy ;  intricate  is  that  which  is  very 
torrmlicated. 

Complexity  arises  from  a  multitude 
of  oljects,  and  the  nature  of  these 
objects ;  complication  from  an  involre- 
ment  of  objects;  and  intricacy  from  a 
binding  and  confused  involution. 
What  is  complex  must  be  decom^ 
posed;  what  is  complicated  must  be 
developed ;  what  is  intricate  must  be 
unravelled.  A  proposition  is  comply; 
affairs  are  complicated;  the  lav^  is 
.  intricate. 

Complexity  puzdes;  complication 
confoancfs;  intricacy  bewilders.  A 
_clearhefui  is  requisite  for  understandr 
'ipg  the  complex  i  keenness  and  pene 


trfetioD  are  reqoind  to  lay  efM«  that 
which  is  compUcated;  a  ooDpreben* 
aive  mind  coupled  with  coolness  nd 
perseverance  of  resetoch,  are  essential 
to  disentangle  the  intricate.  Aeom^ 
pkx  system  mayjiave  every  perfection 
bat  the  one  that  is  reqoiaitey  namely, 
a  fitness  to  be  reduced  to  jmetice. 
CoKi^liciited  schemes  of  viUamy  com* 
moniy  frustrate  themselves.  They 
require  unity  of  desifp  .^moog  too 
many  iiutinduals  of  differept  stations, 
interests,  and  vices,  to  allow  of  ^ 
quent  success  with  such  heterogeneoua, 
combinations.  The  intricacy  of  the 
law  is  but  the  natural  attendant  on 
human  afiairs ;  every  question  admits 
of  different  illustradooB  as  to  their 
causes,  consequences,  analogies,  ml 
bearings ;  it  is  likewise  dependant  on 
so  many  cases  infinitely  ramified  as  to 
impede  the  exercise  of  the  judgement 
in  tbe  act  of  deciding. 

The  complexity  ot  the  subject  oAcb 
deters  young  persons  from  application 
to  their  business.  There  is  nothing 
embarrasses  a  physician  more  than  a 
complication  of  disorders,  where  the 
remedy  for  one  impedes  the  cure  for 
the  other.  Some  affairs  are  involved 
in  such  a  degree  of  intrkacyy  as  to 
exhaust  the  patienoeimd  peivereranoa 
of  the  mo9t  laborious. 

Through  the  diicIo«Iaf  deep 
UKfat  lay  bUad  vay;  the  mlncval  strata  theca 
Thrast  bloomhi(,thonoo  the  vaKetahle  valid.. 
OVr  that  the  iliinc  ejaliw  moia  eowfUm 
Of  aatnals,  asd  hl^er  still  the  naiad. 

TaoMsoir. 

Everj  livlotf  crealnre,  considend  in  ttseU;  haa 

manjr  verj  complicated  parts  that  ara  exact 

copies  of  soma  other  parte  which  It 

and  which  ai«  coaiplicatMl  la  the  ni 

An 


Whep  tba  mlad,  kf  taseasibla  depeea»  haa 
brought  itself  tu  aUaation  and  close  thIaUog,  it 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  difflcttlUrs.  Kreiy 
abstruse  problem,  eseiy  intricate  qnesCion,  will 
aot  baflla  or  break  It.  '  Loeaa; 

COMPLICATION,        tf«        Com- 

plexily. 

TO  COMPLIMENT,   V.   To  adU" 

late. 

TO  COMPLY,   CONFORM,  YIELD, 
SUBMIT. 
COMPLY,  V.  To  accede.  . 
CONFORM,   compounded  of  c<uk 
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C<JMPLY. 

«nd  yorm,. signifies  to  put^  into  tho 
same  form. 
YIELD,  V.  To  accede. 
SUBMIT,  i|i  latin  tuhmitto^  com* 
pounded  of  wh  and  mttOy  signifies  to 
put  under,  that  is  to  say,  to  putone*9 
self  under  another  person. 

Con^liance  and  cot^ormity  are  to- 
luntary ;  yte^ingand  mihrmzien  are  in- 
voluntary. 

Compliance  is  an  act  of  the  inclinao 
tion ;  con/brmityanackef  the  judgment ; 
compliance  is  aJto^thtiK  .optional :  we 
comply  with  a  thmg  or  -not  at  plea- 
sure; coi^ormUy  is  bindiBg  on  the 
conscieoce;  it  relaiet  to  matters  in 
which  these  is  a  right  and  a. wrong. 
Compliance  with  the  fashions  and  cus- 
toms of  those  we  live  with  is  a  natural 
propensity  of  the-  liuman  mind  that 
may  be  mostly  indulged  without  im> 
propriety. 

Coi^ormity  in  religious  matters, 
tiunigh  not  to  be  enforced  by  human 
authority,  is  not  on  that  account  the 
less  binding  on  the  consciences  of  every 
member  in  the  community;  the  ne- 
glect of  this  duty  on  trivial  gromids  in- 
volves in  it  the  violation  of  more  than 
one  branch  of  the  moral  law. 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  pro- 
duced by  no  external  action  on  the 
mind ;  they  flow  spontaneously  from 
the  will  and  understanding  :  yielding 
is  altogether  the  result  of  foreign 
agency.  We  coffip/;y  with  a  wish  as 
soon  as  it  is  known ;  it  accords  with 
our  feelings  so  to  do ;  we  yield  to  the 
entreaties  of  others ;  it  is  the  effect  of 
persi^asion,  a  constraint  upon  the  incli- 
nation. We  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  a  community,  it  is  a  matter  of 
discretion ;  we  y^ield  to  the  superior 
Judgement  -  of  another,  we  have  no 
dioice  or  alternative.  We  conq)ly 
cheerfully ;  we  conform  willingly ;  we 
yield  reluctantly. 

To  yield  is  to  give  way  to  another, 
either  with  one's  will,  one's  judgement, 
or  one's  outward  conduct.  Submit- 
sion  is  the  giving  up  of  one's  self 
altogether;  it  is  the  substitution 
.  of  another's  will  for  one's  own. 
Yielding  is  partial ;  we  may  yield  in 
one  case  or  in  one  action  though  not 
in  another;  submiuion  is  general,  it 
includes  a  system  of  conduct. 

We  yield  when  we  do  not  resist ; 


COMPLIANT. 


Hf 


tliis  may  sometiniea  be  the  ftot  of  ft 
superior ;  we  submit  only  by  adoptii^ 
the  measures  and  condoct  proposed  to 
us ;  this  is  always  the  act  of  an  iiH 
ferior.  Yielding  nuty  be  prodnoed  hf 
means  more  or  less  gaatle^  by  miticniir 
or  insinuating  arts,  or  by  the  forcedr 
argument:  sv ^fnitjion is marfe onlT t# 
power  or  positive  fbrosu  One  yteid^ 
after  a  struggle;  one  iubmHi  wkhoat 
resisUnce.  We  yieW  to  ooraeltes  or 
others;  we  mhmtt to  others  only.  Ifc 
is  a  weakness  to  yield  either  to  the 
suggestions  of  others  or  our  own  in- 
clinations to.  do  that  which  our  judg- 
ments condemn.  It  is  folly  to  submit 
to  the  caprice  of  any  one  where  thero^ 
IS  not  a  moral  obligation.  It  is  oMp- 
nacy  not  to  ^ie/fl{  when  one's  advenary 
has  the  advantage ;  it  is  sinful  not  to 
submit  Uf  constituted  authorities. 

A  cheerful  compliance  with  the  re- 
quests of  a  friend  is  the  sinceiest  proof 
of  friendship.  The  wisest  and 
most  learned  of  men  have  ever 
been  the  readiest  to  cofi/vrm  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  communis 
in  which  they  live.  He  harmony  of 
social  life  is  frequently  distarfaed  by 
the  reluctance  which  men  have  to 
yield  to  each  other;  and  the  oider  of 
dvil  society  frequently  destroyed  by 
the  want  of  proper  submission  to  su^ 
periors. 

I  wMdd  not  he  iUniM  ^  njput  oTihk 
lelrtloB  to  veflttt  apon  SfgiMr  NleoHnl,  who  te* 
actlDg  thh  part  oaiy  compiU$  wHtk  the  wmdmtt 
taste  of  hi»  audience. 


B4slnj  of  a  lay  proforioo,  I  ba«bly  ow|^*n» 
to  tbe  coDstitaflons  of  the  church  and  ay  tpMtMl 
raperfon,  and  I  hold  thb  ohedieace  to  be  aa  ac 
ceptabla  nctUce  to  God.  HowvJ 

There  has  been  a  loar  dlfpirtvfor  pnefdono 
between  the  tiaglc  and  the  henle  peete.  Arii. 
totle  woQld  have  the  latter  yieW  ite  pav 
to  the  fonner,  but  Mr.  Diyden  and  aHar« 
would  never  submit  to  thb  decWoa. 


COMPLIANT,      YIELDIKO^     SUB- 
MISSIVE, 

As  epithets  from  the  preceding 
verbs,  serve  to  designate  a  profMBsity 
to  the  respective  actions  mostly  hi 
an  excessive  or  improper  degree. 

A  COMPLIANT  temper  compH€$ 
with  every  thing  good  or-  bad;  a 
YIELDING  temper  leans  to  every 
opinion  right  or  wrong;  aSUBMiS* 
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COMPOSE. 


COMPOUND. 


SIVE  temper  nAmiis  to  eveiy  deihaiij 
'ml  or  unjust. 

A  campUant  peraon  weots  oommand 
of  feeling ;  a  yjMing  pereon  wants 
fixedness  of  principle;  a  wuhmUtive 
person  wants  resoladon. 

A  compliant  disposition  will  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  selfish  and  anrea- 
aonable;  a  yielding  dispositioii  is 
moat  unfit  for  commanding;  a  tub- 
flMsnve  disposition  exposes  a  person  to 
the  ewotioos  of  tyranny. 

ie  lOeot  Mid  eompfying;  jodII  mm  ted 
ilr  Jokn  wkboat  a  medktne  wUl  b«  Uod. 

Uajuuioiu 
'  A  yntfeable  tMiyernppom  $fielding  ud 
iBMn.  Buia* 

nd  Tiolenoe  and  hard  accctrity 
joke  of  afnritDde  opon  a  peo- 
Ule^  aeek,  rrMgioa  wHl  Mppljr  Own  wftb  a  pa- 
tient aad  a  tubwiUiipe  spirit.  Fu 


TocoMPJLYj  V.  To  accede. 

TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 

Compose^  in  Latin  amponU  per- 
^t  of  compane  to  put  together,  sig- 
nifies to  put  in  due  order. 

SETTLE  is  a  frequentative  of  tel. 

We  compou  that  which  has  been 
disjointed  and  separated,  by  bringing  it 
togetherittain;  we  aettle  thai  whidi 
(as  been  <£sturbed  and  put  in  motion, 
by  making  it  rest.  We  annpoae  the 
thoudits  which  have  been  demnged 
and  thrown  into  confusion;  we  aettle 
Um  m'md  which  has  been  flnctuating 
and  distracted  by  contending  desires. 
The  mind  must  lie  compoted  before  we 
can  think  justly ;  it  must  be  MtttUd 
(efore  we  can  act  consistently. 

We  compose  the  differences  of 
others  ;  we  settle  our  own  difierenoes 
with  others.  It  is  difficult  to  compote 
she  quarrek  of  angry  opponents,  or  to 
Mttle  the  disputes  of  obstinate  par- 


TtjpifWBfdidai 
jadfcrttoM  «OBdar*d  tbat  th^ 

Vivfeapa  ay  iMmlMgr  kat  in 


COMPOSE^  V.  Compound. 
Toconpoasy  V.  To  form. 


COMPOSED,   SEDATE. 

COMPOSED  expresses  the  state 
of  being  compoted  (v.  To  compote). 

SEDATE,  in  Latin  tedatut  paiw 
ticiple  of  sec^  to  settle,  signifies  ^e 
quality  of  being  settled. 

Connoted  respects  the  air  and  looks 
externally,  and  the  spirits  internally ; 
tedate  relates  to  the  depoitment  or 
carriage  externally,  and  the  fixedness 
of  the  purpose  internally.  Compoied 
is  opposed  to  ruffled  or  flurried,  tedaie 
to  buoyant  or  volatile. 

Compoture  is  a  paiticolar  state  of 
the  mmd,  sedatenett  is  mi  habitual 
fi:ame  of  mind,  a  part  of  the  cha- 
racter. A  compoted  mien  is  very  be- 
coming in  the  season  of  devotion ;  a 
tedate  carriage  is  becoming  in  youth 
who  are  engaged  in  serious  concerns. 


Vpoa  her  Mare 
•trpped  U§ate  cbe  otbar  Jadj,  who  caoie  forvravd 
with  a  r^^lar  eompmed  catrlage. 
Let  me  aHoelate  with  the  fcrlova  night, 
Aad  coDteoiplatioB,  her  §edaU  c 


COMPOSED,  V.  Calm. 

COMPOUND,   COMPLEX* 

COMPOUND  comes  fi-om  co^^nmo 
the  present,  as  cofRfoie(o.  To  com* 
pose)  comes  firom  compmui  the  preterite 
of  tne  same  verb. 

COMPLEX,  V.  Complexity: 

The  compound  consist  of  similar  tsod 
whole  bodies  put  together ;  the  cohk 
plex  consists  of  various  parts  linked 
together :  adhesion  is  sufficient  to  ooih 
stitute  a  compound ;  involution  is  re- 
quisite for  the  complex.  We  distin- 
guish the  wholes  that  form  the  coa»- 
pound:  we  separate  the  parts  that 
form  the  complex.  What  is  con^Hmmd 
may  consist  only  of  two ;  what  b  cont- 
plex  consists  always  of  several. 

Compound  and  complex  are  both 
commonly  opposed  to  the  simple ; 
but  the  former  may  be  opposed  to  the 
single,  and  the  latter  to  the  simple. 
Words  are  campoundf  sentences  are 
complex. 


i  at  ttaa  li  a  eewyeniMf  aad  a  «ls* 
tan  af  ieih  as  well  aaeplrit,  the  teal  dariair  l<« 
ahede  In  thebo^y  doea  aU  thtasa  by  Che  oMdiaP 
tloa  af  thcie  paalona,  ud  lafeiier  aiisBtioBP. 

SODTB. 
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COMPEEHENSIVE. 


COMPRISE.       SSI 


b  Chb  compieaB  Btapendooi  scheme  of  thiaft. 

TaoMwm. 

TO  COMPOUND,   COMPOSE. 

COMPOUND  and  COMPOSE,  v. 
To  compose. 

Compound  is  used  in  the  physical 
sense  only  ;  compose  iu  the  proper  or 
the  nx>tal sense.  Y^OTdsBtecompounded 
by  making  two  or  more  into  one; 
sentences  are  composed  by  putting 
words  toother  so  as  to  make  sense. 
^  medicme  is  compounded  of  many 
ingredients;  society  is  composed  of 
rarious  classes. 

The  simple  beaatles  of  oatore  if  tlwjr  caanot 
te  mtlt^ied,  ihef  mj  be  e^mpoundtd, 

Bathvrst. 

The  lieathens  i^orant  of  the  true  sonree  to 
moral  evil,  (eneralljr  chared  It  od  tlie  obliqahj 
of  matter.  Thh  notion ,  as  tnost  others  of  theirs , 
la  tkctrnpoiMon  of  tntb  aad  error.       GhOTC. 

'    TO  COMPREHEND,  V.  To  Com- 
prise. 

TO  COMPBEHEKDj   V»   To  COfl- 

ceive. 

COMPREHENSIVE,   EXTENSIVE. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  from  compre- 
'kendj  in  Latin  comprehendo  or  com 
and  prehendo  to  take,  signifies  the 
qoaftity  of  potting  «p  together  or  in- 
cloding. 

EXTENSIVE  from  e:rtendy  in 
LAtin  extendoy  or  e^r  and  tendo  to  stretch 
•St,  signifies  the  quality  of  reaching 
to  a  distance. 

CosHnreketuive  respects  qaantity, 
sxtensive  regards  space.  That  is  com- 
ptehemne  that  comprehends  much, 
that  is  extensise  that  extends  into  a 
wide  field.  A  comprehensive  vik:^  of 
a  subject  indodes  all  branches  of  it ; 
an  extemtwe  view  of  a  subject  enters 
into  minute  details.  The  canpre- 
kensioe  is  associated  witli  the  concise ; 
the  extensive  with  the  diffuse.  It 
requires  a  capacious  mind  to  take  a 
eompreftensvoe  survey  of  any  subject ; 
it  is  possible  for  a  superficial  tfamker 
to  enter  very  extensively  into  some 
parts  while  he  passes  over  others. 

Con^rehensvee  is  employed  only  with 
regard  to  intellectual  objects ;  extent 
she  is, used  both  in  the  proper  or  the 
improper  sense.  The  signification  of 
ft  word  is  con^r€h€n$ivef  or  the  powers 


Of  the  knind  tfre  comprekensivi ;  a 
plain  is  extensive ;  or  a  field  of  in- 
quiry is  extensive. 

It  is  oatoral  to  hope  that  a  tomprthenHut  fc 
Kkcwlse  an  elevated  soqI,  and  that  whoever  is 
wise  la  also  hoaesL  JoaNsoi4 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  PbenteianB  tf 
flidon  and  Tyre  was  more  tactenHvt  Mud  imtrr^ 
prlBlBi^  Chaa  tbot  of  aay  state  to  the  aseferil 
aoBisRaoii 


TO     COMPRISE,     COMPREHEND, 
EMBRACE,     CONTAIN,  INCLUDE* 

COMPRISE,  through  the  Frendi 
compris,  participle  of  comprendre^ 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  canb- 
prehend  (v.  Comprehensive). 

EMBRACE,  V.  To  ciasp. 

CONTAIN,  in  Frencli  conienir^ 
Latin  contineo,  compounded  of  eoh 
and  teneo,  signifies  to  hold  together 
within  one  place. 

INCLUDE,  in  Latin  includo,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  eludo  or  clavdo, 
signifies  to  shut  in  or  within  a  given 
space. 

Persons  or  things  comprise  Or  in^ 
elude;  things  only  comprehend,  em" 
hraccy  and  contain.  A  person  com" 
prises  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
within  a  given  space ;  he  includes  one 
thing  within  Another.  An  author  com- 
prises his  work  within  a  certain  nuro- 
ner  of  volumes,  and  includes  in  it  a 
variety  of  interesting  particulars. 

When  things  are  spoken  of,  comn 
prise,  comprehend,  ana  embrace,  hkve 
regard  to  the  aggregate  value,  quan- 
tity, or  extent;  include  or  contain  to 
the  individual  thing  which  forms  a 
part.  Comprise  and  contain  afe  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  figurative 
sense ;  comprehend,  embrace,  and  iii- 
cludey  in  the  figurative  sense  only. 
A  stock  comprises  a  variety  of  ?r- 
ticlea;  a  library  comprises  a  variety 
of  books  ;  the  whole  is  tom^ 
prised  within  a  small  compass. 
Rules  comprehend  a  number  of  parti* 
Gulars;  laws  comprehend  a  number 
of  cases;  countries  compreketid  t^ 
certain  number  of  districts  or  divi* 
sions;  terms  comprehend  a  certain 
meaning.  A  discourse  embraces  a 
variety  of  topics  (  a  jf>lan,  pruj|ect» 
scheme,  or  system,  embrace  a  variety 
of  objects.  A  house  contains  v^uxaor* 
ber  of  persons ;  a  pity  contains  a  num- 
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ber  of  hoQses  ;  a  book  contains  much 
iiseAil  matter ;  a  society  contains  very 
many  individuals ;  it  includes  none 
but  of  a  certain  class. 

The  arms  and  fishing  tackle  comprise 
the  personal  effects  of  most  savages. 
All  the  moral  law  of  a  Christian  is 
comprised  under  the  word  charity. 
Sweden  comprehends  Finland  and  Lap- 
land. London  is  said  to  contain  aboTe 
a  million  of  inhabitants;  bills  of 
mortality  are  made  out  in  most 
large  parishes,  but  thev  include  only 
such  persons  as  die  of  diseases.  A 
calculator  of  expenses  will  always 
fall  shoi^  of  his  estimate,  who  does 
^ot  include  tha  minor  contingencies 
which  usually  attach  to  every  undei> 
taking. 

'  What,  Egjv*9  do  tbf  pjmaiidi  eomjfrise^ 
Wbftt  fraatMn  In  tLe  bi^h  raised  folly  lie*  ? 

SxVEIXt 

Tbe  particular  acbeme  which  eomprehendi  the 
■ocial  vutu««  may  {ive  employment  to  tbe  raont 
iadtistrioQi  temper,  and  And  a  man  ta  baafnen 
more  than  the  most  active  fttaUonof  life. 


The  Tirtnes  of  the  leveral  lolU  I  linf  , 
>f«oeoa«;  now  thy  needful  aacconr  brine; 
Not  that  my  Mng  in  such  a  scanty  tpaoe 
fio  larpe  a  sobject  fnlly  can  emhrace.    DKTfeBM. 
All  a  woman  has  to  do  in,  this  wortd  is  con» 
tained  vkhin  the  dntlea  of  a  dauf^ter,  a  sbter, 
avfie,  aadamother.  Snsix. 

The  nnlvertal  axiom  in  which  all  complainnoe 
If  tticluded  Is,  that  «ro  mum  tkould  rite  mng 
pr^/htnce  to  Mm*e{f,  Jonmoii. 

COMPULSION,  V.  Comiraint. 
COMPUNCTION,  V.  Repentance. 
TO  COMPUTE,  V.  To  calculate. 
TO  COMPUTE,  V.  To  estimate. 

TO    CONCEAL,   DISSEMBLE,   DIS- 
GUISE. 

CONCEAL^  compounded  of  con 
ttid  cealy  in  French  ceUr,  Latin  celoy 
Hebrew  ca'la  to  have  privately.     - 

DISSEMBLE,  in  French  dissimuler, 
compounded  of  dis  and  simulo  or  si- 
milesy  sienifies  to  make  a  thing  appear 
imlike  what  it  is. 

DISGUISE,  in  French  disguiser, 
compounded  of  the  privative  dis  or 
iff  or  guise,  in  German  weise  a  man- 


ner or  fiuhion,  signifies  to"' take  n,  fonts 
opposite  to  the  reality. 

Jo  conceal  is  simply  to  abstain  from 
ma]nng  known  what  we  wish  to  keep 
secret ;  to  dissemble  and  disguise  sig- 
nify to  conceal,  by  assuming  some 
false  appearance.  We  conceal  facts; 
we  dissemble  feelings;  we  disguise 
sentiments.  ' 

*  Caution  only  is  requisite  in  con* 
eealing  ;  it  may  be  effected  by  simple 
silence;  art  and  address  must  be 
employed  in  dissembling;  it  mingles 
falsehood  with  all  its  proceedings; 
labor  and  cunning  are  requisite  in  dis- 
guising ;  it  has  nothmg  but  fabebood 
in  all  its  movements. 

The  concealer  watches  over  him- 
self that  he  may  not  be  betrayed  into 
any  indiscreet  communication.  -The 
dissembler  has  an  eye  to  others  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  discovering  the 
state  of  his  heart.  Disguise  assumes 
altogether  a  different  fece  from  the 
reality,  and  rests  secure  under  this 
shelter.  It  is  sufficient  Co  conceal  from 
those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not 
see ;  it  is  necessary  to  dissemble  wi^ 
those  who  can  see  without  being 
shown ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  disguise 
from  those  who  are  anxious  to  discover 
and  use  every  means  to  penetrate  tk« 
▼eil  that  intercepts  their  sight. 

Concealment  is  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence oflen  adviseable,  mostly  inno- 
cent :  when  we  have  not  resolution  co 
shake  off  our  vices,  it  is  vrisdom  at 
least  to  conceal  them  firom  the  know-* 
ledge  of  others. 

According  to  Girard,  it  was  a  maxim 

with  Louis  XI.  that  in  order  to  know 

how  to  govern,  it  was  necessary  to 

kuow  how  to  dissemble ;  this,  he  adds, 

'is  true  in  all  cases  even  in  domestic 

government.    But  if  the  word  conveys 

as  much  the    idea  of  falsehpod  m 

French  as  in  English,  then  is  this  « 

F'rendi    and  not  an  English  maxim.' 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  in 

which  it  is  prudent  to  i^Mtciii^  our 

resentments,  if  by  allowing  them  time  to 

die  away  we  keep  them  from  the  know-^ 

ledge  of  others.    Disguise  is  altogether 

opposed    to    candor.     An    ingenioua 

mind  revolts  at  it;    an  honest   man 

will  never  find  it  necessary,  unless  the- 

Abb^  Girard  be  right,  in  saying  t^| 


*  VUeAbMQirard:  «•  Caehcr, 
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•  when  the  necessity  of  circamstances 
and  the  nature  of  affairs  call  for  dU- 
guise  it  is  politic."  Yet  what  train  of 
circumstances  can  we  conceive  to 
•xist  wliich  will  justify  policy 
founded  upon  the  violation  of  truth  ? 
Intriguers,  conspirators,  and  all  who 
have  dishonest  purposes  to  answer, 
must  practise  disguise  Us  the  only 
means  of  success,  but  true  policy  is  as 
remote  from  disguise  as  cunning  is 
firom  wisdom. 

Ridlcale  h  nerer  more  wtnag  than  when  it  h 
mncealed  In  gn^rkj.  Spbctatob. 

I<e(  icliool-tanKkt  pride  dU$emble  all  it  can, 
Tlien  little  thiiisi  are  great  to  liuio  man. 

GouMMrnu 

Good  Ineediae  hati^ade  the  toogae  falsify  the 
keait,iad  act  a  part  of  coatinoal  restraint,  while 
nature  Baa  prewnred  the  cyra  to  herself,  that  she 
■ujBothediigrHiceitormisrvpreaeiited.  Snmx, 

TO  CONCEAL,   HIDE,   SECRETE. 

COl^CEAL,  V.  To  conceal. 

HIDE,  from  the  German  hiithen  to 
f;uard  against,  and  the  old  German 
hedan  to  conceal^  and  the  Greek 
ariudciv  to  cover  or  put  out  of  sight. 

SECRETE,  in  Latin  secretus,  par- 
ticiple of  secemo,  or  se  and  cemo  to 
lee  or  know  by  one's  self,  signifies  to 
put  in  a  place  known  only  to  one's 
self. 

Concealing  has  simply  the  idea  of 
not  letting  come  to  observation ;  hi- 
ding- that  of  putting  under  cover ; 
secreting  that  of  setting  at  a  distance 
or  in*  unfrequented  places.  Whatever 
is  not  seen  is  concealed,  but  whatever 
is  hidden  or  secreted  is  intentionally 
pit  out  of  sight.  A  per<$on  conceals 
himself  behind  a  hedge ;  he  hides  his 
ti^asures  in  the  earth;  he  secretes 
what  he  has  stolen  under  his  cloak. 

Conceal  is  more  general  than  either 
kide  or  secrete;  all  things  are  con-^ 
tealed  which  are  hidden  or  secreted, 
but  are  not  always  hidden  or  secreted 
when  they  are  concealed.  Both  men- 
tal and  corporeal  objects  are  concealed; 
corporeal  objects  mostly  and  sometimes 
mencal  ones  are  hidden;  corporeal 
objects  only  are  secreted.  We  conceal 
in  the  mmd  whatever  we  do  not 
make  known ;  that  is  hidden  which 
may  not  be, discovered  or  cannot  be 
dnoemed;  that  is  «crefe</ which  may 


CONCEALMENT.      25S 

Facts  are  concealed,  truths  aro 
hidden,  goods  are  secreted. 

Children  should  never  attempt  to 
conceal  from  their  parents  or  teachers 
anv  error  they  have  committed,  when 
called  upon  for  an  acknowledgment. 
We  are  told  in  Scripture  for  our  con- 
solation, that  nothing  is  hidden  which 
shall  not  be  revealed.  People  seldom 
wish  to  secrete  any  thing  but  with  th« 
intention  of  concealing  it  from  thostt 
who  have  a  right  to  demand  it  back. 

Be  secrat  and  discreet ;  Un^aHSrj  h,jon 
An  loit  whed  not  eoneeaPtL  .  HtLWOgKm 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  iei^ 
*Ti8  onlj  hidden  from  the  vnlear  vietlT  Drtdbw. 
The  whole  thiof  is  too  manifest  to  admit  of 
any  doubt  in  any  man  how  loof  this  thin;  haa 
been  wprltiog;  how  many  triclcs  hare  been  played 
wfth  the  Dean's  (Swift**)  papen;  bow  tbey  wen 
tecreted  tnm  time  to  tiine.  Fwm» 

CONCEALMENT,    SECRECY. 

CONCEALMENT  (v.  To  con- 
ceal)  is  itself  an  action ;  SECRECY, 
from  secret,  is  the  quality  of  an  ac- 
tion. Concealment  may  respect  tha 
state  of  things ;  secrecy  the  conduct 
of  persons  :  things  may  be  concealed 
so  as  to  be  known  to  no  one,  but  «e- 
crecy  supposes  some  person  to  whom 
the  thing  concealed  is  known. 

Concealment  has  to  do  with  what 
concerns  others;  secrecy  with  that 
which  concerns  ourselves.  What  is 
concealed  is  kept  from  the  observation 
of  others ;  what  is  secret  js  known 
only  to  ourselves.  There  may  fre- 
quently be  concealment  without  se- 
crecy, although  there  cannot  be  secrecy 
without  concealment.  Concealment  is 
frequently  practised  to  the  detriment 
of  others ;  secrecy  is  always  adopted 
for  our  own  advantage  or  gratification.' 
CoMcea/wicni  is  serviceable  in  the  com- 
mission of  crimes;  secrecy  in  the 
execution  of  schemes.  Many  crimes 
are  committed  with  impunity 
when  the  perpetrators  are  protected 
by  concealment.  The  best  concerted 
plans  are  often  frustrated  for  want  of 
observing  secrecy. 

One  instance  or  Divine  WMom  is  so  tliastrlow 
that  I  cannot  pi«s  It  over  without  notice;  that 
is,  the  concealment  andf  r  wbfcU  Providence  has 
placed  the  fatare  events  of  our  lilto  on  earth. 


Shun  ieerecy,  and  talli  4n  open  a^ht. 

So  shall  j^ott  soon  rej^airyour  pretest  «tU  plight, 
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5PO  COKCEBEy   V.   To  gtV0  Up. 
CONCEIT,   FANCY. 

CONCEIT  comes  immediately 
ftom  the  Latin  coMeptus,  participle 
of  concipio  to  coDceive  or  foim  in  the 
li»ind: 

FANCY,    in    French    phantasie, 
Iiatin  phantasioy  Greek  ^avra,<ruij  firom ' 
^rra.(a!  to  moke  appeaxy  and  ^»»  to 
appear. 

Theae  terms  equally  express  the 
working  of  the  imagination  m  its  dis- 
torted state;  bat  conceit  denotes  a 
mnch  greater  degree  of  distortion* 
than  fancy.  What  we  conceit  is  pre- 
posterous; what  YiQ  fancy  is  unreal, 
or  only  apparent.  Conceit  applies 
onl^  to  internal  objects;  it  is  men- 
tal m  the  operation  and  the  result;  it 
ia  a  species  of  ioTentiofi ;  fancy  ia 
applied  to  external  objects,  or  what- 
ever acts  on  the  senses.  Nervous 
people  are  subiect  to  strange  conceits; 
timid  people  fancy  they  hear  sounds, 
or  see  oojects  ia  the  dark  which 
awaken  terror. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  conceit  often- 
er  cone^  that  which  is  painfiil  thaa 
otherwise;  conceiting  either  that 
they  are  always  in  danger  of  dying, 
or  that  all  the  world  is  their  enemy. 
There  are  however  insane  people  who 
eonceii  themselves  to  be  kings  and 
queens,  and  some  indeed  who  araTnot 
called  insane,  who  conceit  themselves 
vary  learned  whilst  they  know  nothing, 
or  ver^  wise,  and  clever  while  they  are 
exnosmg  themselves  to  perpetual  ridi- 
cme  for  their  folly,  or  very  handsome 
while  the  world  culls  them  plain,  or 
very  peaceable  while  the^  are  always 
quarrellins;  with  their  neighbours,  or 
verv  humble  whilst  they  are  tenaci* 
Ottslv  stickling  for  their  own.  It 
would  be  well  if  such  conceits  afforded 
a  harmless  pleasure  to  their  authors^ 
but  unfortunately  they  otsly  render 
them  more  offensive  and  disgusting 
than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  fancy  never 
fancy  any  thing  to  please  themselves ; 
they  fancy  that  things  are  too  long  or 
too  short,  too  thick  or  too  thin,  too 
cold  or  too  hot,  with  a  thousand  other 
fancies  equally  trivial  in  their  nature ; 
thereby  ]m)ving  that  the  slightest  aber- 
ration of  the  mind  is  a  serious  evil, 
and  productive  of  evilr 


DefpoBdiucter,  othA^JbneUt  fcO, 
Weak  ud  tmnaiiljri  looaeos  efei7  power. 


Soitfe  have  been  woaDded  with  coneeil, 

ABd  died  of  mere  optaloB  atrtit.  Boksb. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  intel- 
lectual objects,  conceit  is  always  in  a 
bad  sense ;  but^ancy  may  be  employ-^ 
ed  in  a  good  sense. 

Nolbiof  cao  be  more  plaioljr  ImpoMlble  tkaa 
fbr  a  man  *  to  be  profltable  to  God,*  aad  eon- 
■equently  notUiif  can  be  Mora  abnrd  than  fbr  a 
man  to  cberUi  to  Irratioaal  a  cmcHL  AnalMiii 

My  friend.  Sir  Roger  de  Coteriej,  told  wm 
t^ber  daj,  that  be  had  been  nadioc  oiy  paper 
vpon  Weatmlnster  Abbey,  In  which,  sayi  he,tlicr^ 
are  a  giaat  many  in(eBioa»>kRe<et.      AoBUdii.. 

CONCEIT^  V.  Pride. 
CONCEITED,  V,  Opimated. 

TO   CONCEIVE,   AFPREHEKOs 
SUPPOSE,    IMAGINE. 

CONCEIVE,  V.  Conceit. 

APPREHEND,  v.  lb  apprehend. 

SUPPOSE,  in  French  suppoeer, 
Latin  supposui,  perlect  of  suppono^ 
or  sub  and  pono  to  put  one  thmg  in 
the  place  of  another,  signifies  to  have 
one  thing  in  one's  mind  in  lieu  of 
another. 

IIVIAGINE,  in  French  imajginer, 
Latin  ttnagino^  from  imago  an  image^ 
signifies  to  reflect  as  an  image  or. 
phantom  in  the  mind. 

Conceive,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  generic,  the  others  tho 
specific  terms :  since  in  apprekending^ 
imaginings  and  supposing,  we  ttU 
ways  conceive  or  form  an  idea,  but 
not  vice  versA;  the  difference  consists 
in  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action. 
We  conceive  of  tilings  as  proper  or 
improper,  and  just  or  unjust,  right  or 
wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  is  an  act  of 
the  judgement;  we  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  another,  this  is,  by  the 
power  of  simple  perception,  or  of  codh 
oination  and  reflection ;  we  suppoH 
and  imagine  that  which  has  happened 
or  may  happen,  these  are  both  acts 
of  the  imagination ;  but  the  former 
rests  commonly  on  some  grouid  of 
reality;  the  latter  may  be  the  mere 
ofEspnng  of  the  brain. 

What  is  conceived  is  condusives 
what  is  apprehended  is  rather  dubi* 
ous;  both  refer  to  matters  of  deduc* 
tion,  in  distinction  from  sni^pose  anA 
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imagine,  which  relate  to  matters  of 
fiict. 

To  conceive  is  an  ordinary  operation 
of  the  mind ;  it  must  prececfe  every 
other ;  we  cannot  either  think  or  act 
without  conceiving :  apprehend  is  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  certainty  can- 
not be  had,  where  no  determinate 
conclusion  can  be  formed;  we  shall 
never  apprehend  where  we  can  see 
distinctly  before  w:  suppose  is  used 
in  opposition  to  positive  knowledge; 
no  person  supposes  that  of  which  he 
is  positively  informed :  imagine  is  em* 
ployed  fbr  that  which  in  all  proba- 
lulity  does  not  exist;  we  shall  not 
imagine  what  is  evident  and  undenia- 
ble. 

▲  ittte  of  lonocMct  Md  happiao*  ia  ■•  le- 
■Hte  from  aU  that  we  have  ev«r  seeot  that  al* 
thongb  we  oyi  eaailj  eenceive  It  to  poMible, 
JH  eor  ^pecBlalloM  apoB  It  aaathe  gCMval  and 
Jomiaoa. 


Nothlof  if  a  niwfj, 
Uolea  oar  weakaeH  appnkend  it  •<». 

BKACTioirr  AKP  FurrcBKB. 

It  can  acaice  be  mppaaed  that  the  miiid  to 

Bofe  vtfoiiow  when  «b  aleep,  than  when  we  are 

awake.  HawsuwoEth. 

The  Barl  ef  Riven  did  bqC  imofiae  there 
coald  extol,  te  a  homaa  fi»nn,  a  mother  that 
wonld  niln  her  own  ton  withoat  enriching  hifi^ 
leir.  Josnoa**  Un  ov  SaVaob. 

TO   CONCEtVE,   UNDERSTAND, 
COMPREHEND. 

CONCEIVE,  in  French  co»c€Wir, 
Latin  concipio^  compounded  of  con 
and  capio^  signifies  to  take  ex  put 
together  in  the  mind. 

UNDERSTAND  sijgnifies  to  stand 
■nder  or  near  to  the  mind. 

COMPREHEND,  in  Latin  com- 
prehendo,  compounded  of  com  and 
prehendoy  signifies  to  seize  or  embrace 
within  the  mind. 

These  terms  indicate  the  Lntelleo- 
tual  operations  of  forming  ideas,  that 
is,  id^  of  the  complex  kind  in  dis- 
tinction inm  the  simple  ideas  formed 
by  the  act  of  perception. 

Conception  is  the  simplest  opera- 
tion of  the  three,  when  we  conceive 
we  may  have  but  one  idea,  when  we 
understand  or  comprehend  we  have  all 
the  ideas  which  the  subject  is  capable 
of  presenting.  We  cannot  under^ 
stitndor  comprehend  viithout  concevo' 
ing;  but  we  may  often  coneeioe  that 
•  TidfJIhMQiiMd; 


which  we  neither  und/en/temd  or  < 
prehend. 

That  which  we  cannot  conceive  \» 
U>  us  nothing;  but  the  amcepiion  of 
it  gives  it  an  existence,  at  least  in  our 
minds;  but  underdainding  and  cona- 
prehending  is  not  essential  to  tl« 
oelief  of  a  thing's  existence.  So  long 
as  we  have  reasons  sufficient  to  coak 
ceive  a  thing  as  possible  or  probable^ 
it  is  not  necessary  either  to  undei^ 
stand  or  comprehend  them  in  order  tp 
authorize  our  belief.  The  myisteries 
of  our  holy  religion  are  objects  of^ 
conception,  but  not  of  comprehension/ 
We  conceive  that  a  thing  may  be  don^ 
without  understanding  how  it  is  done ; 
we  conceive  that  a  thing  may  exist 
without  comprehending  the  nature  of 
its  existence.  We  concehe  clearly, 
understand  fully,  comprehend  mi^ 
nutely. 

Conception  is  a  species  of  inven- 
tion; •  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  Anind*B 
operation  within  itself.  Understand^ 
ing  and  comprehension  are  employed 
solely  on  external  objects ;  we  underm 
stand  and  comprehend  that  which 
actually  exists  before  us,  and  present* 
itself  to  our  observation.  Conceiving 
is  the  office  of  the  imagination,  as 
well  as  the  judgement;  understanding 
and  comprehension  are  the  office  ^ 
the  reasoning  faculties  exclusively. 

*  Conceiving  is  employed  with  ro» 
gwrd  to  matters  of  tast^  to  arrange- 
ments, designs,  and  projects;  under^ 
standing  is  employed  on  familiar  oIh 
jects  which  present  themselves  in  the 
ordinary  discourse  and  business  of 
men;  comprehending  respects  pnn<- 
ciples,  lessons,  and  speculative  know- 
ledge in  general,  llie  artist  conceives 
ft  design,  and  he  who  will  execute  it 
must  understand  it;  the  po0t  coi^ 
cevoes  that  which  is  grand  and  sub- 
lime, and  he  who  will  enjoy  the  pern- 
sal  of  his  conceptions  must  have  re* 
finement  of  nund,  and  capacity  tl» 
comprehend  the  grand  and  subhme*. 
The  builder  concekoes  plans,  the  scho- 
lar understands  languagee,  the  meta- 
physician comprehends  subtle  quM- 
tions. 

A  ready  conception  supplies  as  with 
a  stock  of  ideas  on  all  subjects;  a 
quick  understanding  catchy  the  in* 
tentioDs  of  othea  with  half  a  word;  a 
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jMnetratin|  nund  ecmprehends  the  ab- 
atnisestpoints.  There  are  human  beings 
^liiivoWea  in  such  proibund  ]gn<mince, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  of  the  most 
ordmarv  things  that  exist,  in  civilized 
life,  'lliere  are  those  who,  though 
«k)w  at  undent4inding''ww&Sy  will  be 
j^oick  at  underUMmiU^  looks  and 
flgns;  and  there  are  oUiers  who, 
though  dull  at  conceiving  or  under' 
landing  common  matters,  will  have  a 
power  fbr  comprehending  the  abstruser 
parts  of  the  ooathematics. 

Wkatever  tbcy  cannot  imoMdhttdy  conceive 
fbey  oonitder  as"  too  bitb  to  be  reached,  or  too 
csteaslTe  to  be  eomtprehended,  Jormoii. 

Swift  pajra  noeouit  totbepaabmt;  beei- 
cilei  nettber  rarpilK,  nor  admlratioa ;  be  always 
mmdsrtUmdi  bbnulf,  and  bis  leadeis  always 


Ow  fiatte  itaowJedfacaaooC  oeiii]M«lh0fttf 
TbeprindpiflstfaaanboiiBdedsway.  Smaunr. 

CONCEFTION,   NOTION. 

CONCEPTION,  from  conceive  (v. 
To  conetive),  signifies  the  thing  ccm- 
ceived* 

NOTION,  in  French  nofum,  Latin 
notiOf  from  noitu  participle  of  nosco 
to  know,  signifies  the  thing  known. 

Conception  is  the  mind's  own  work, 
what  it  pictures  to  itself  from  the 
eserdse  of  its  own  powers ;  notion  is 
the  representation  of  objects  as  thej 
are  drawn  from  observation. 

ConceptUnu  are  the  fruit  of  the 
imagination;  notiom  are  the  result 
of  reflaction  and  experience. 

Coiceptiont  are  formed;  noiions  are 
entertained. 

Conceptions  are  either  grand  or 
mean,  gross  or  sublime,  either  clear 
or  indistinct,  crude  or  distinct;  no- 
tions are  either  true  or  frdse,  just  or 
absurd. 

Intellectual  culture  serves  to  ele- 
vate the  conception ;  the  extension  of 
knowledge  serves  to  correct  and  refine 
the  notioTts, 

Some  heathen  ])hilosopher6  had.  an 
indistinct  conception  ox  the  Deity, 
whose  attributes  and  character  are 
unfolded  to  us  in  his  revelation.  The 
Ignorant  have  often  false  notions  of 
their  duty  and  obli^tions  to  their 
•uperiors.  The  unenlightened  express 
their  gross  and  crude  concepCion$  of  a 
»upenor  being  by  some  material  and 
visible  object.    >he  vulgar  notion  of 


ghosts  and  spirits  is  not  entirely  ba^ 
nished  fix>m  tKe  most  cultivated  plut^ 
of  England. 

Words  sigBlfy  aot  fmnediately  aad  primdy 
tbingi  tbemwlves,  but  the  c9ncepU»ms  of  th^ 
mind  concemlDg  thtngi.  Soim. 

The  story  of  Telemacbus  Is  formed  aitofctber 
in  the  spirit  of  Homer,  and  will  (Ive  an  unlearn- 
ed raader  a  nefton  of  that  neeat  peet^  maanar 
efwritinc.  Ajouwm. 

It  is  aatwalfor  tbe  Imaciaatlaasor  warn  wbo 
lead  tbeir  lives  Id  too  soUtaiy  a  sBaaaor  to  pt^ 
ttl^m  tbeanelves,  and  fbrm  from  their  osm  coss- 
eeptfoiu  beings  and  things  wblcb  bave  no  p!ac« 
to  ■etowb  SiBBUB. 

CoMideHnir  tbat  tbe  bapphwn  of  the  othet 
wertd  is  lobe  the  bappfnessof  tbe  whole  nn, 
wbo  caa  VMstiqii,  bat  thcMis  am  laiBl 
to  those  pleasam  we  are  speUfa^  of. 
verj  mveb  eonflram  tM 
t  TieWB  It  gives  asos  omrff 


CONCEPTION,  V.  Perception. 
CONCERN^  r.  Affair. 
CONCERN,  V.  Affect. 
CONCERN,  t;.  Care. 
.    CONCERN,  V.  Interest. 

TO   CONCERT,    CONTRIVE, 
MANA6B. 

CONCERT  is  either  a  variation  of 
consort .  a  companion,  or  from  the 
Latin  concerto  to  debate  together 

CONTRIVE,  from  contrivi  perfect 
of  contero  to  bring  ti^ether,  signifies 
to  pound  or  put  together  in  tbe  mind 
so  as  to  form  a  composition. 

MANAGE,  in  French  menagef, 
compounded  of  the  Latin  manus  and 
agOy  signifies  to  lead  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  secret  understanding  in 
concerting;  invention  m  cantrvoing; 
execution  in  managing.  There  is 
mostly  contrivance  and  maneigement 
in  concerting ;  but  there  is  not  al- 
ways concerting  in  contrivance  or 
management.  Measures  are  concert^ 
ed;  schemes  are  contrived;  affiurs 
are  managed. 

Two  parties  at  least  are  requisite  in 
concerting,  one  is  sufficient  for  con* 
triving  and  managing.  Concerting 
is  always  employed  in  aU  secret  trans- 
actions; contrivance  ttod  management 
are  used  indifferently. 

Robbers  who.  have  detennioed 
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tny  ieb^me  of  i^mkder  e&ncert  togtf^ 
t&er  the  means  of  carrying  their  pro- 
ject into  execution;  they  contrive 
▼arious  devices  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  police;  they  manage  every 
thins  in  the  dark. 

Those  who  are  debarred  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  each  other  unrestrain- 
edly, concert  measures  for  jaee6o§ 
privately.  The  ingenuity  of  a  person 
IS  fireqoentiy  dismayed  in  the  conr 
trivances  by  whioi  he  strives  to  help 
himself  out  of  his  troubles.  When* 
ever  there  are  many  parties  interestecf 
in  a  concern,  it  is  never  so  well  mo- 
naged  as  when  it  is  in ^  die  hands  of 
ene  individual  suitably  qualified. 


Modem  ttatetmra  are  enteBrttng 
ntf  c«iB9Bd  So  the  d«^  of  poUtiM,  ettketlme 
what  thdr  forefatbers  were  laid  down  qnletlj  to 
mt,  and  bad  eotbiag  in  ibdr  beads  bat  dreama. 

Stbbu. 
Wben  Caiar  was  one  of  the  meuttn  of  (be 
mteC,  he  plaeed  the  f  sure  of  an  elephant  opoa 
lie  ravano  of  the  pobflc  momji  the  woid 
OMar  ilgiiil!rlas  an  rtephaat  In  ttie  Pule  tan- 
This  was  artfollj  contrived  by  Caaar; 
I  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  prifate  man  to 
I  own  fif  ofe  upon  the  eoln  of  the  oom- 
aoawealtb.  Aonuoiv. 

It  is  (he  fpremt  act  and  seciet  of  ChflstianKy,  If 
I  may  nsethat  phrase,  to  fUtfnege  e«r  actions  te 


TO  CONCILIATE,    RBCONCILE. 

CbNCIUATE,  in  Latin  concilia- 
tusy  participle  of  concilio ;  and  HE- 
COwCILE,  in  Latin  recoRc»7M>,  both 
come  finom  concilium  a  counsel^  denot* 
xng  unity  and  harmony. 

Conciliate  and  reconcile  are  both 
employed  in  the  sense  of  uniting  men's 
affections,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

The  conciliator  gets  the  goodwill  and 
affections  for  himself;  the  reconciler 
unites  the  affecdons  of  two  persons  to 
each  other.  The  conciliator  may 
either  g^  new  aflfectionsy  or  regain 
those  which  are  lost;  the  reconciler 
always'  renews  affections  which  have 
been  once  lost.  The  best  means  of 
comciUating  esteem  is  by  reconciling 
all  that  are  at  TanaDce. 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  fcit 
men  in  public  stations;  reconcHe  isr 
indifferently  employed  for  those  in 
public  or  private  tftatioiis.  Men  in  power 
tiave  sometimes  the  happy  opportu- 
■ity  of  coneHiating  tlie  goo^  will  of 


AoM  who  ale  meet'  liveM  to  tfaeit 
authority,  and  thus  rtcdnciUng  ihe/tik 
to  measures  which  wodd  otherwhid 
he  odious. 

Kindness  and  condcHcensHXi  itnB 
to  conciliate;  a  ftiiettdly  inflaence^  6t 
a  well-timed  eice«ci^  of  authority  are 
often  successfully  exerted  in  reeonoil* 
ing. 

The  preacher  MagtenCiNRce  his  doe(ri»es  is  the 
a^le  ef  nutbority,  for  It  Is  bb  profession  to  sam- 
mon  mankind  to  tbeir  duty ;  bot  an  uncomoiis-* 
stoned  instmctor  will  stndy  to  eonctUate  wbllst 
he  attempts  to  correct.  Ccmublaiid. 

It  nm^  be  cooflesfed  a  happy  attachment, 
which  can  reconcile  the  Laplander  to  bis  fnsex* 
ing  snows,  and  the  African  to  his  scorcMnf:  sun. 

COBBBUIKD. 

coNcis£,  V,  Short. 

'     TO  CONCLUDE,  V.  To  clOSC. 
TO  CONCLUDE   Ut»ON,    r.    To 

decide. 

CONCLUSION)   INFERENCE) 
DEDUCTION. 

CONCLUSION,  from  conclude^ 
signifies  the  winding  up  of  all  argu- 
ments and  reasoning. 

INFERENCE,  from  in/er,  in  Latin 
infero,  signifies  what  is  brought  in. 

DEDUCTION,  from  deducfy  in 
Latin  deductus^  and  dedtico  to  bring 
out,  signifies  the  bringing  or  drawing 
one  thing  from  another. 

A  conclusion  is  full  ancT  decisive; 
an  inference  is  partial  and  indecisive. ' 
A  conclusion  leaves  the  mind  in  no 
doubt  or  hesitation;  it  puts  a  stop  to 
all  fieirther  reasoning:  inferences  are 
special  conclusions  from  particular 
circumstances;  they  serve  as  links  in 
the  chain  of  reasoning.  Conclusiont 
are  drawn  from  real  facts;  inferences 
are  drawn  from  the  appearances  of 
things;  deductions  only  fit)m  argu- 
ments or  assertions. 

Conclusions  are  pracdcal ;  inference^ 
ratiocinative;  deductions  are  final.' 
We  conclude  from  a  person's  conduct 
or  declarations  what  he  intends  to  do, 
or  leafve  undone;  we  infer  from  th« 
appearance  of  the  clouds,  or  the  thick*' 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  there  tHlI 
be  a  heavy  fiUl  of  rain,  or  snow ;  we 
deduce  from  a  combination  of  fru^ts^ 
inferences,  and  assertions,  that  a  story 
ifi  fiihfictedL    Hasty  consiusiom  b»> 
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tray  a  want  of  jodgmeDt,  or  fimiiiMa 
of  miDd.  Contrary  itrfercnctM  are 
freqaently  drawn  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstances to  serve  the  purposes  of 
party,  and  support  a  favounte  posi- 
tion ;  the  deductioM  in  such  cases  are 
not  unfrequently  true  when  the  infers 
eneet  are  fidse. 

He  pnliei  wine,  and  we  eoncliuftf  fimn  thaiee 
He  UkM  bb  slaM,  on  kb  owa  erldMce. 


iKtiM  oTlito  worin  wMck  owtekM  IkaaMvaM, 

■BPTf  Xloomjr,  Night  Thev^Ot  f  Crott. 

Tbat  irllclaii  It  emenf  kl  to  the  welfare  of 

nan,  can  be  prov«d  by  the  bmmC  eenHncfof 


Yoa  B^bt,  fiom  tbe  duf  le  people  departed, 

make  Mine  vteftil  tf{/hreneei  or  i 
taanj  there  uc  left  UMBanled. 

Tbere  b  acooieqeeoce  wblcb  ireiBa  reiy  Mte« 
nllj  deducibU  tnm  the  feieKolqs  coaddefa- 
tloiu.  Iftheacaleorbehiff  rbeebjfvebaieKa- 
lar  prafrflM  to  bifb  as  man,  we  may  1^  a  parity 
of  reaaoa  nppcM  tbat  H  itUl  preeeede  gndnally 
tbraacb  thoae  betafi  wbkb  are  of  a  raperior 


CONCLUSIVE,   DECISIVE^  CON- 
VINCING. 

CONCLUSIVE  applies  either  to 
mctical  or  argupieotative  matters; 
DECISIVE  to  what  is  practical  only; 
CONVINCING  to  what  is  argumen- 
tative  only. 

It' is  necessary  to  be  conclusive 
when  we  deliberate,  and  decisive 
when  we  command.  What  is  conclu- 
Mvoe  puts  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and 
determines  the  judgement;  what  is 
decisive  puts  an  end  to  all  wavering, 
nid  detennines  the  will.  Negotiators 
have  sometimes  an  interest  in  not 
speaking  conchtsrvely ;  commanders 
can  never  retain  their  authority  with- 
out speaking  decisively. 

Conclusive  when  compared  to  con- 
vincing is  general ;  the  latter  is  par- 
ticular. 

An  argument  is  convincing^  a  chain 
of  reasoning  conclusive,  Tnere  may 
be  much  that  is  convincing,  where 
there  is  notlung  c&nclusive. 

A  proof  may  be  convincing  of  a 
particular  circumstance;  but  conclu- 
sive evidence  will  bear  upon  the  main 
question. 

I  will  not  diflffutae  thai  Br.  Beotky,  wboer 
€Mkyn1»9oconctuH»erot  tbe  foigeiy  ef  theae 
tnsedice  qneled  by  Platareb,  b  of  opiflioa 
«  Tbopb  Uaunlf  pnblbbed  aotbles  ta  writing** 

It  it  set  MNDewbat  dagular  Ibat  Yoaa^  piw- 
H^rved,  witboat  any  palliiUloo,  (bb  pntktx  (to 
bis  Satire  on  Women)  lo  blantl 


CONCLUSIVE,  V.  Pinal. 

CONCOMITANT,    tU    AcCOmpO^ 

niment. 

CONCORD,   HARMONT. 

CONCORD,  in  French  Concorde, 
Latin  concordia,  from  con  and  cors, 
havingthe  same  heart  and  mind. 

IL/aiMONY,  in  French  harmonie, 
Latin  harmonia,  Greek  affAona  from 
efv  to  fit  or  suit,  signifies  the  state  of 
fitting  or  suiting. 

TIm  idea  of  union  is  common  to 
both  these  terms,  but  under  difierent 
drcumstanoes.  Concord  is  generally 
employed  for  the  union  of  wills  and 
affections;  Aamiony  respects  tbe  ap- 
titude of  minds  to  coalesce.  •  Ther» 
may  be  eoncorij  without  harmoi^  and 
harmony  vrithont  concord.  Perstas 
may  live  in  concord  who  are  at  a  drs-^ 
tance  from  each  other;  but  harmony 
is  mostiy  empbyed  for  those  who  are 
in  close  connexion,  and  obliged  to  co- 
operate. Concord  should  never  be 
broken  by  relations  under  any  cir- 
cunwtanoes;  Atfrmony  is  indispensable 
in  all  members  of  a  fiunily  that  dwell 
together. ,  Interest  will  sometimes 
stand  in  die  way  of  brotherly  concord;. 
a  love  of  rule,  and  a  dogmatical  tem- 
per, will  sometimes  disturb  the  har- 
mony  of  a  fiunily.  Concord  is  as* 
essential  to  domestic  happiness,  as  ' 
harmony  is  to  the  peace  of  society, 
and  the  unjpterrupted  prosecution  of 
business.  What  concord  can  there* 
be  betweeib  kindred  who  despise  each 
other?  what  harmony  between  the 
rash  and  the  (fiscreetr 

The  malbat  batb  no  MMie  in  biBMdf; 
Nor  b  not  asoT'd  wbb  cefMonI  or  iweet  I 
b  it  for  treaaoas,  tillaaiesaad  apoib. 
8n 

If  we  eonaUer  tbe  werld  fai  Ms  ■ebaurnlwucy  to 
■a%  onewoaldlbtek  H  waa  made  for  evreae;' 
bnt  tr  we  eonaldar  b  in  flta  Mtnral  beaiatir  aod. 
kmrmp^t  MM  ««Mld  be  apt  to  cencUida  tt  %ae 


Tear  or  begUsf  at  the  wedd,  la  Ibi  let  snl 


TO  cx>NCi7B9  V.  To  agree. 
TO  CQKCVli,  V.  To  coincide. 
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COKCUKRSNCE,  V.  AssenU 

CONCUSSION,  V.  Shock. 

'TO  CONDEMN,  V.  To  blome. 

to  CONDEMN^  r.  To  repTO" 
late. 

TO  CONDEMN,  V.  To  Sentence. 

CONDESCENSION,  V.  Complai^ 
scmce. 

CONDITION,    STATION. 

CONDITION,  in  French  condition^ 
Latin  conditio^  from  condo  to  build 
or  fbmi,  signifies  properly  the  thing 
formed;  and  in  an  extended  sense, 
the  manner  and  circumstances  under 
which  a  thine  is  formed. 

STATION,  in  French  MtatUrn^ 
Latin  statioy  from  zto  to  stand,  signi- 
fies the  standing  place  or  point. 

Condition  has  most  relation  to  the 
circumstances,  education,  birth,  and 
the  like;  station  refers  rather  to  the 
rank,  occupation,  or  mode  of  life 
which  one  pursues.  Riches  suddenly 
acquired  are  calculated  to  make  a 
man  forget  his  original  condition; 
and  to  render  him  negligent  of  the 
doties  of  his  station. 

The  condition  of  men  in  reality  is 
often  so  different  from  what  it  ap- 
pears, that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  what  they  are,  or 
what  they  have  been.  It  is  the  folly 
of  the  present  day,  that  every  man  is 
unwilling  to  keep  the  station  which 
has  been  assigned  to  him  by  Provi- 
dence. The  rage  for  e(|uality  destroys 
^ery  just  distinction  m  society ;  the 
low  aspire  to  be,  in  appearance,  at 
least,  equal  with  their  superiors ;  and 
those  in  elevated  stations  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with 
their  inftriorst 

The  eoauMB  eteige  afiiiiit  Ihow  wlio  rte 
•hon  Ikdr  otigfaMl  emuUtUn,  it  that  of  pridr. 


The  iMt  diV  will  urigB  t»  «f«7  OM  a  «IMf0ii 
mtabiB  to  the  d%al^  of  hh  character.  jIahioii. 

CONDITION,  V.  Article. 
CONDITION,  t;.  Situation. 
CONDOLENCE,  V.  Sympathy. 

«  TUeAhh«GtiwAt« 


TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE* 

CONDUCE,  Latin  conducoy  coni^ 
nounded  of  con  and  dueo,  signifies  to 
bring  together  for  one  end. 
.  CONTRIBUTE,  in  Latin  contH- 
httus  participle  of  contrihuoy  covb& 
pounded  of  con  and  trihuo,  signified 
to  bestow  for  the  same  end. 

To  conduce  signifies  to  aetve  th« 
full  purnose;  to  contribute  signified 
only  to  be  a  subordinate  instrument : 
the  former  is  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  good 
sense.  Exercise  conduces  to  the 
heakh;  it  contrilmtes  to  give  vigour 
to  the  frame. 

'  Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  well-» 
being  of  any  community  than  a  spirit 
of  subordination  among  all  ranks  and 
classes.  A  want  of  firmness  and  vi- 
gilance in  the  government  or  magis^* 
trates,  contributes  greatly  to  th« 
spread  of  disaflfleCtion  and  rebellion. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce 
to  tranquillity  of  mind.  A  singliT 
foilure  may  contribute  sometimes  to 
involve  a  person  in  perpetual  trouble* 

It  it  to  he  allowed  thatdolaf  bU  hmeerto  the 
■epcilortty  of  heroct  above  the  rait  of  maaklad* 
ramt  needa  eoniluce  to  the  gVxy  and  adTantafe 
of  a  nation.  Ihwaisi 

The  tcae  choice  of  oar  diet,  and  o«r  eompa- 
nfena  at  tt,  geenlt  to  oooelK  la  that  which  con- 
■ttoc 


TO  CONDUCT^  GUIDE,  LEAD* 

CONDUCT,  Latin  conductus  paH* 
ticipie  of  conduco,  signifies  to  cany 
witn  a  person,  or  to  make  a  thing  ga 
according  to  one's  wilL 

GUIDE,  in  French  guider,  Saxon 
witan  or  tbisan,  Oerman,  &c.  weisen 
to  show,  Latin  video  to  see  or  show^ 
signifies  properly  to  point  out  the  way* 

LEAD,  m  SaxQn  Iddden,  laden, 
Danish  tide,  Swedish  Uda^  low  Ger* 
man  leiden,  high  Germaii  leitehy  is 
most  probably  connected  with  the  ob« 
solete  German  leit^  leige,  a  way  or 
road,  Swedish  lid^  Saxoti  late,  itc. 
signifying  properly  to  show  or  direct 
in  the  way. 

*  The  two  first  of  these  terms  oon« 
▼ey,  according  to  their  realimDort, 
an  idea  of  superior  intelligence,  wnich 
is  not  implied  by  the  latter :  jon  tlia 
other  hana,  this  indodes  an  idea  of 
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known  to  the  others.  We  condnet  or 
guide  those  who  do  not  know  the 
roed ;  we  lead  those  who  cither  can- 
not or  will  liot  go  alone. 

In  the  literal  aense  it  is  the  head 
ttiat  conducU;  the  eye  that  guides, 
and  the  hand  that  leads.  One  oan- 
duct^  a  law  suit;  one  guides  a  trar 
veUer;  one  leads  an  infant. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  under- 
ftanding  conducts;  rvXe  gwdes ;  the 
will  or  inBuence  leads.  *  Intelligence 
ought  to  conduct  us  in  bosinesi.  Polite- 
ness ou^t  to  guide  our  behaviour  in 
company ;  taste  may  lead  us  in  the 
choice  of  pleasures. 

We  are  conducted  in  a  certain 
course^  that  we  may  do  what  is  proper 
to  be  done;  we  are  guided  in  a  cer- 
tain rout,  that  we  may  not  go  astray ; 
ve  are  Ud  into  society  firom  a  sooa- 
ble  temper.  A  general  conducts  an 
^rmy  according  to  his  knowledge  and 
experience ;  he  is  himself  guided  in 
trhat  he  does  by  fijied  rules ;  he  leads 
his  army  into  the  field  of  battle  by  the 
word  of  command.  The  pilot  conducts 
the  vessel;  the  ^rsman  guides  k; 
the  coachman  ^fdeihis  horses  on  the 
road ;  he  leads  them  into  the  stable. 
A  master  of  the  ceremonies  coyi- 
ducts  all  strangers  whom  he  wishes  to 
introduce  into  the  company.  A  teacher 
guides  hfts  scholars  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge.  A  love  of  pleasure 
sometimes  kads  young  people  into  the 
most  destructive  vices. 

A  wise  man  is  willing  to  be  con- 
iudedy  in  cases  where  he  cannot  with 
propriety  conduct  himself.  An  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  Scriptures  is  suffi- 
dent  togiade us  in  the  way  of  salvar 
tion.  TAere  is  a  weakness  in  suffer- 
ing oner's  self  to  be  feii  by  the  will  of 
oSers.  indent  people  are  wining  to 
take  good  counsel,  but  they  ^^ 
Always  fbrm  their  own  resolutions. 

V«  walled  Miae  time  Ip  evpctatiop  of  Ifea 
•est  ««thj»  wl)0  eeme  in  viU  a  craat  letlnM  ct 
kktoriafff,  whpne  navet  I  could  oot  le»ru,  mnt 
o'r  tliem  bdoe  natlTes  6f  Cutha(Ce.  The  person 
tbiit  eondtuied,  who  nu  Bnmiibnl, 
H  icb  dhtnited. 


CONDUCT. 

TO  OOKDUCXV  MAKAM^  »I«BCT. 

CONDUCT,  V.  To  conduct,  guide. 

MANAGE,  V.  Care,  charge. 
'  DIRECT,  in  Latin  directus  jpar- 
dpte  of  dirigo,  compounded  of  di  and 
rego  to  fwilatedistmctW,  signifies  to 
put  every  ^ng  in  its  ri^t  pfice. 

Conducting  requires  most  wiedom 
and  knowleds;^;  managing  most 
action ;  direction  most  authority.  A 
lawyer  eowhscts  the  eanae  entmstad 
to  him ;  a  steward  manages  the  mar- 
cantile  concerns  for  his  employer ;  a 
superinlMKiBat  riif*«;fo  the  movements 
of  all  the  subordinate  agisiita. 

Conducting  is  always  applied  ta 
affiiirs  of  the  first  important;  mar 
nagement  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  to 
dbaracterise  a  iamiliar  employment ; 
direction  makes  up  m  authoritv  whal 
it  wants  in  importance;  it  falls  but 
little  short  of  the  word  conduct.  A 
c<wi<ittc*or  conceives  and  plans;  a  imh 
uager  acts  or  executes;  a  director 
commands.  It  is  necessary  to  condwdt 
with  wisdom;  to  manage  with  dili- 
gence and  attention;  to  direct  with 
promptitude,  predsion^  and  deamns. 
A  minister  of  state  requires  peculiar 
taleuts  to  conduct  with  success  the 
various  and  complicated  .  conoenia 
which  are  connected  with  his  offioej 
He  must  exercise  much  skill  in  ma- 
naging the  various  characters  and 
dashing  interests  with  which  he  be-^ 
comes  connected ;  aud  possese  muck 
influence  to  direct  the  multiplied  ope- 
rations by  which  the  grand  ^  madun^ 
of  eovemment  is  kept  in  njM)tion. 

.  When  a  general  undertakes  to  con^ 
duct  a  campaign  he  will  entrust  the 
management  of  minor  concerns  to  p^ 
sons  on  whom  te  can  rely;  but  he  will 
direct  in  person  whatever  is  likdy  to 
have  any  serious  influence  on  his  suc- 
cess. 


TIte  iMutf*  tee  guidea  kj  ImrtliMt  iwd  kbov 
■0  MRow;  At  aaifii  Inve kaowieiiie wad.itmf 
nralifeipy*  Snuna* 

A  i^OFaFi oOke  «<««V  Vtmtoi^  ■«. veil 
t^  to  conmund  him  arm j*  fk»iiTiu 


•r  tkdrUvet,  Imennwl 

oe|y,Md  In  giinlnff  dthertteObetlWOTe 

of  tiKNe  with  whott  they  convene. 

Good  ddlfery  k  m  gnceAil  mrniutgeimemt  of 
flbe  vntce^  countennnee,  nnd  geMoAw      Sn^u. 

I  have  ■ometlowi  anmted  mjeeV  with  comI^ 
dertng  the aensral OMtbods of  managing  nde- 
hete.  whkh  hnveoMeSaed  tatteimflik  iJueni. 

Todlrvctawanderar  In  the  ilfhC  vty  li  to 

leM  none  of  Hi  Ufht  by  vhat  the  fl 


V  Tide  CUnid ;  «*-Cfla*ikt, 


tt^t 


».«• 
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CONFER* 

coNF£D£RACY,  v*  Allionce. 

CONFEDERATE,    ACCOMPLICE. 

CONFEDERATE,  v.  AUy. 
ACCOMPLICE,  V.  Abettor, 
Both  these  terms  imply,  a  partner, 
iji  soma  proceeding,  but  they  mfier  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  proceedins:  in 
iha  former  case  it  may  be  lawld  or 
mfanrfol ;  in  the  hitter  milawfuL  only. 
In  tliis  latter  sense  a  am/tderuie  is  a 
purtaer  in  a  plot  or  secret  association ; 
an  ttcconylice  is  a  partner  in  some 
active  Tiolation  of  the  laws.  Guy 
Fawkes  retained  his  resolution,  till  the 
last  extremity,  not  to  reveal  the  names 
of  his  confederates.  It  is  the  commbn 
fefiige  of  all  robbers  and  desperate 
charaotem  to  betra?  their  aeemitpiieet 
in  order  to  screen  themselves  from  po- 
Bighment. 

W«Ukitri*d,  inMfitd,  ftiichaadi 


tX>NFIDE. 


Kt 


DmTuni* 

it  to  MtiiBpiolAble  tiMtt  (bcUi4r  MaMn  (the 
^raadoMlbar  of  6ft?afe)  mikftt  penoade  or  com- 
pti  Ml  moclwr  to  d^riiC,  or  perhapo  the  eoahl 
SDl  oMQy  flad  mteampUau  lrleh«d  MMgb  to 
cmtfmr  te  w  end  ■>  MdoB, M ttei  oriMfthUog 
ktai  to  the  Anerkui  plutailoM.         JooaoM. 

CONFEDERATE^  V.  Ally. 

TO   CONFER,  BESTOW. 

CONFER^  in  French  tonfirery  Ibt 
6neof^hyf  oonipoimded  of  con  and 
Jeroy  signifies  to  bring  something  to- 
wards aperson,  or  place  it  upon  him. 

BESTOW  is  componnded  of6«and 
1^007,  which,  like  the  vulgar  word 
itoke,  comes  from  the  German  ittmen 
and  ttauchen,  and  is  an  onomatopeia, 
or  representative  of  the  action  intend- 
ed  to  be  expressed,  tiamely,  that  of 
tina   ' 


fngisan  act  of  aathority; 
heaomHg  diat  of  charity  cft  generosity. 
Princes  and  men  in  powef  confer; 
people  in  a  private  station  h&ftow. 
Honors,  dignities,  privileges,  and  rank, 
are  the  things  conferred;  fiivors, 
fodnesses,  aiMl  pecmiiacy  relief,  are 
the  things  bettomed. 

Mitrlt,  ftvor,'  mterss^  capnce,  or 
mtngne,  ^^  rise  to  eonferrtng;  ne- 
^tstity,  soKettafson^  and  privaite  affsc* 


tMfleeAtmheetmmg,  En^aadaferdf 
mora  than  cme  iastaoee  in  which  the 
highest  honors  of  the  state  have  been 
conferred  on  persons  of  distinguished 
merit,  though  not  of  elevated  birth. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  Christianity^ 
tliat  it  inspires  its  followera  with  a  de- 
sire of  batominf  their  goods  on  the 
poor  and  nacessitdus. 

It  is  not  easy  to  confer  a  favor  on 
the  unthankfol.  Tl»  value  of  a  kind- 
iiess  is  matly  enbmced  by  the  man- 
ner in.  which  it  is  tett«wcd. 

On  hln  c»i(/Snr  the  ^oM<ft  i«eMd  name, 
Whow  lolljToleo  dechuei  IhehoMWlf  SMoet. 

It  loiiieUiiiel  heppMt,  thnt  t<tet  tneoiln  aeil 
mrleiM  pwaoot  taicoio  the  slacereit  nuirl^  el. 
meem  mhem  they  lenat  detlge  it.  ftntui. 

coNFERENCEl  Vi,  Cmvermivon. 
CONFESS^  V.  Acknowledge. 

TO  CONFIDE,  TRUST. 

CONFIDE,  in  Latin  confidoy  com- 
pounded of  con  toAjidoy  signifies  to 
place  a  trust  in  a  person. 
TRUST,  v.  BeUef. 
Both  these  verbs  extijress  a  reliance 
on  the  fidelity  of  another,  but  confide 
is  tb  trust  as  the  species  to  the  genus  i 
we  always  trust  when  We  confide,  but 
not  vice  versd.  We  confide  to  a  per- 
son that  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  ourselves ;  we  trtis/ to  faSni 
whenever  we  rest  on  his  word  for  any 
thing.  We  need  rely  only  on  a  per* 
Aon's  integrity  when  we  trust  to  him^ 
but  we  rely  also  on  his  abilities  and 
mental  qualifications  when  we'  place 
confidence:  it  is  an  extraordinary  Irluf, 
founded  on  a  powerful  conviction  in  A 
person's  favour. 

Confidence  fiiequently  supposes  some- 
thing secret  as  well  as  personal ;  trust 
respects  only  the  personal  interest. 
A  kine  confides  in  nis  ministers  and 
genenus  for  the  due  execution  of  his 
plans,  and  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  One  friend  confides  m  am>« 
ther  when  he  discloses  to  him  all  his 
private  concerns.  A  merchant  trusts 
to  his  clerks  when  he  employs  them  inf 
his  business;  individuab  trust  each 
other  with  portions  of  the^  property. 

A  breach  of  trust  evinces  n  Want  of 
that  common  principle  which  keeps  hii- 
naasecieqrtogetfa^;  but  a  breach  of 
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J6«        CONFIDENT. 


CONFINEMENT. 


eonfiietict  betrays  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary share  of  baseness  and  depravity. 

Man  live  and  piotper  boC  la  nratui  fntft, 

A  eoi^fidence  otfooe  aaotlier^  tr^th.  SoirranH. 

Hence,  credit 
And  public  tnui  tiHzt    m«a  and  n»n  aw 

Rows 


CONFIDENCE,  V.  Jssuronce^ 

CONFIDENCE,  V.  Hop0. 

CONFIDENT,  DOGMATICAL,  . 
POSITIVE. 

CONFIDENT,  from  cmfide  («. 
To  confide),  marks  the  temper  of  con- 
ning m  one's  self, 

DOGMATICAL,  from  dogma  a 
maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  tem- 
per of  dealing  in  unqualified  assertions. 

POSITIVE,  in  Latin  positivus  from 
posUus,  signifies  fixed  to  a  point. 

The  two  lirst  of  these  words  denote 
an  habitual  or  permanent  state  of 
mind;  the  latter  either  a  partial  or  an 
habitual  temper.  There  is  much  of  co9»- 
fidence  in  dogtnatism  BxidpoiUivUv,  but 
it  expresses  more  than  either.  Conjir 
deiK^'m\fli^  a  general  reliance  on 
one's  abilities  in. whatever  we  under- 
take ;  dogmatiim  implies  a  reliance  on 
the  truth  of  our  opinions ;  posUivity  a 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  assertions, 
A  confident  man  is  alwi^ys  re<|dy  to 
act,  as  he  is  sure  of  si;|gceeding;  a  do£^ 
tnatical  p>an  is  always  ready  to  speak, 
as  he  is  su^e  of  being  heard ;  a  po$Uive 
man  is  detennined  to  maintain  what 
he  has  asserted,  as  be  is  convinced 
that  he  has  made  po  ipistake. 

Confidence  is  opposed  to  4ifhdenoe ; 
4Qgmati$m  to  scepticism ;  poiitivUy  to 
hesitation.  A  confident  man  mostly 
fails  for  want  of  using  the  necessiury 
means  to  eqsure  success  ;  a  dogmaticaf 
man  is  mostly  in  error,  because  he  subr 
stitutes  his  own  partial  opinions  for 
such  as  are  estitbluhed;  a  positive 
man  is  mostly  deceived,  because  he 
trusts  more  to  his  own  senses  and  me- 
mory th^  h^  ought.  Selfrknowledge 
is  the  most  effeptvial  cure  for  self-confi" 
4cnce;  an  acquaintance  with  mep  aud 
things  tends  to  lessen  dqgrruUism.  The 
experience  of  haying  been  deceived 
one's  self,  and  the  observation  that 
Others  are  perpetually  liable  to  be  de- 
feiyed,  ought  to  che^k  th^  foll^  of 


being  pontive  as  to  any  event  or  cir* 
cumstance  that  is  past. 

Ftople  forget  bow  little  It  It  tbat  tbey  know 
aad  how  much  lea  It  la  tbat  tbey  can  do,  Vfaen 
tbey  grow  cM^fident  apoa  aay  preaeat  »tete  of 
tbtop*     *  Sorai. 

If  7oa  are  MMfaer  dDfinatM  Mr  ahow  eitbtT 
^  yoar  worda  or  jcmx  acUona  tbat  jon  ue  fall 
of  Tooraalf.  aU  wOl  tbe  nora  beartiljr  rfjokm  ai 


Potttive  n  700  BOW  are  to  jogr'oplntoBf,  uid 
et^fidetU  in  yovr  aaerdona,  be  aMnred  that  tbe 
thne  approaebes  when  both  nee  aad  tbiop  wUl 
appear  to  yoe  la  «  difisreat  Ugbt.  Blaul 

TO  CONFINE,  v.  To  lotmd. 
CONFINED,  V.  Contracted. 

COIJFINEMENT,    IMPRISON- 
IdENT,   CAPTIVITY, 

CONFINEMENT,  t.  To  hound, 
litnitm 

IMPRISONMENT,  compounded 
of  im  and  pritonf  Frendi  prutm  from 
prii  partiaple  of  prendre,  haldn  pre- 
kendo  to  take,  sigmfies  the  act  or  state 
of  being  taken  or  laid  bold  of. 

CAPTIVITY,  in  French  captivUe, 
Latin  captivitas  and  c(ifio,  signifies 
likewise  the  state  of  bemg,  or  being 
kept  in  possession  by  another. 

Confinement  is  the  generic,  the  other 
two  specific  terms.  Confinement  and 
impritonment  both  imply  the  abridg- 
ment of  one's  personal  freedom,  but 
the  former  specifies  no  eause  which 
the  latter  does.  We  may  be  confined 
in  a  room  for  ill  health,  or  confined  in 
any  plaoe  by  way  of  punishment;  but 
we  are  netver  imprisoned  but  in  some* 
specific  place  appointed  for  the  con-- 
finement  of  offenders,  an.d  always  on 
some  supposed  offence.  We  are  cop- 
tives  by  the  rights  of  war,  when  we 
fall  into  tbe  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Confinpnent  does  not  speafy  the 
degree  or  manner  as  the  other  terms 
do.  It  iQay  even  extend  to  the  re- 
st^cting  the  body  of  its  free  movei 
ments,  while  impritonment  simply 
confines  the  person  withiir  a  certain 
extent  of  ground,  or  the  walls  of  a  prir 
son;  and  captivity  leaves  a  jperson  at 
liberty  to  range  wUhio  a  whole  countrj 
or  district. 

Confinement  is  so  i^eral  a  tenujl 
as  to-  be  applied  to  aumals  and  eTeq 
inanimate  objects  \  ia^risonmemt  9M 
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CONFIRM. 


CONFLICT. 


xspimijf  are  applied  in  the  proper 
sense  to  persons  only,  but  they  admit 
'of  a  figurative  application.  The  poor 
stray  brutes,  who  are  fbond  trespassing 
on  unlawfiil  ground,  are  doomed  to 
a  wretched  canfinementf  rendered  sCiU 
•more  hard  and  intolerable  by  the  want 
of  food.  The  confinement  of  i^nts 
-within  too  narrow  a  space  will  stop 
their  growth  for  want  of  air.  There 
is  many  a  poor  captive  in  a  cage  who, 
like  Sterne's  starlmg,  would  say,  if  it 
could,  "  I  want  to  get  out.'' 

HxA  nom  mj  aonwn,  loag  wfOi  pain  tnppral. 
Banc  tbrir  cof^flnemaU  wKk  impetooto  iviy. 

ToinM. 
Conjhument  of  mj  Uiid  b  dfttdftil :  kC 
joar  hmciqatioB  acqnalot  yoo  vhh  wbmt  I  have 
ool  words  to  exprew,  tad  coaodve,  IT  powlble, 
the  horron  of  impHnTimemtt  attended  with  ra- 
proach  and  lenomlnj.  Joamoir. 

For  life,  beinK  weary  ofthoe  worldlj  ban. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dinaBlM  itwir; 
Id  that  each  bondman,  in  hit  own  hand,  hean 
The  power  to  cancel  hh  empttvU^  : 
Bai  I  do  think  It  cewmidly  and  vile. 


The  wcKcjr  ef  this  eonfWnce  ircry  imMh  fk« 
TOQn  my  coigectue,  that  Ancmeas  made  an 
attempt  to  dlnoade  Tiberias  from  holding  on  the 
empire;  aad  tbto  leogth  of  time  it  took  op  oor^ 
re*or«te»  the  proliabflllj  of  that  eoqjeetnie.    . 


CONFINES,  V.  Border. 

TO  CONFIRM,   CORROBORATE. 

CONFIRM,  in  French  cmfirmer^ 
Latin  oonfirmoy  which  is  compounded 
of  con  naafirmo  or  farmus^  signifying 
to  make  additionally^nR. 

COREOBORATE,  in  Latin  corro- 
horatta  participle  of  corroboro,  com- 
.pounded  of  cor  or  con  and  rciaro  to 
strengthen,  signifies  to  add  to  the 
strength. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  but  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  Confirm  is  used 
generally;  corroborate  only  in  parti- 
cular instances. 

What  confirms  serves  to  confirm  the 
minds  of  others;  what  corroborates 
strengthens  one's  self.  A  testimony 
may  be  confirmed  or  corroborated,  but 
the  thing  confirms  ;  the  person  corro^ 
borates.  When  the  truth  of  a  person's 
assertions  are  called  in  questionj  it  is 
fortunate  for  him  when  circumstances 
present  themselves  that  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  said,  or  if  he  have 
r^pectable  friends  to  corroborate  his 
testimony. 

Then  to  aa  AbjMaiwi  han  who  kaev  Mr. 
Jkv^ at  Glreadar.  1  ham  eaamhiedhlm,  and 
ke  cew/lriM  Mr.  Brace't  aceoant. 

Sill  W&  Joan. 


TO  CONFIRM,   ESTABLISH. 

CONFIRM,  v.  To  confirm,  corro^ 
borate, 

ESTTABLISH,  from  the  won}  stable, 
signifies  to  make  stable  or  able  to 
stand. 

*  The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common 
to  these  as  to  the  former  terms,  bot 
with  a  <Merent  application.  Confirm 
respects  the  state  of  a  person's  mind, 
ana  whatever  acts  upon  tlie  mind  ; 
ettahlish  is  employed  with  regard  to 
"whatever  is  external.  A  report  is  cof^ 
firmed;  a  reputataon  is  established. 
A  person  is  confirmed  in  the  persua- 
sion or  belief  of  any  truth  or  circum- 
stasce;  a  thing  is  established  in  the 
public  estimation. 

The  mind  seeks  its  own  means  of 
confirming  itself;  things  weeestiibUsf^ 
ed  either  by  thne  or  authority.  N^ 
person  should  be  hasty  in  giving  credit 
to  reports  that  are  not  fully  confirmed,, 
nor  in  giving  support  to  measures  that 
are  not  established  upon  the  sorest 
grounds.  A  reciprocity  of  good  offices 
•serves  to  confirm  an  alliance,  or  a  good 
understanding  between  people  and  na* 
tions.  Interest  or,  reciprocal  affection 
serve  to  establish  an  mtercourse  her 
tween  individuals,  which  has,  perhaps^ 
been  casoally  commenced. 

TrHlea,  light  ap  air, 
Aietothejealooa,  eoi^flrmattoiu  ttrong 
At  prooTi  of  hoty  wirit.  Sbarspmm* 

•  The  •Uk-troiiB,  after  havlag  apvn  her  tafh. 
laja  hercggt  and  dim;  hat  a  man  eaa  never 
have  take^  fa  his  fall  i|iea«ii«  qf  knovrledgi^  has 
Bot  time  to  sabdae  his  pamlons,  or  atablish  hip 
seal  in  virtae,  aad  conse  ap  to  the  pprftction  qf 
hb  natare,  before  he  is  harried  off  the  stage. 


CONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST; 

CONFLICT,  in  Latin  confiktus 
participle  of  conftigOy  compounded  of 
con  and  fiigo,  in  Greek  f '<>&'  iEolie 
for  ^M&»  to  flip  or  strike,  signifies  to 
strike  aeainst  each  other. 

COMBAT,  V,  Battle. 

CONTEST,  in  French  eontester, 
Latin  eontettor,  compounded  of  cofs 
and  testor,  signifies  to  call  or  set  wi*^ 
ness  against  vritneas. 
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CONVICT. 


CONFORMABLE. 


A  striving  for  the  BUptriority  k  the 
common  characteristic  of  these  terms, 
which  is  varied  both  in  the  manner 
an4  spirit  of;  the  action. 

A  tm^ict  has  more  of  violence  in 
it  than  a  combat^  and  a  combat  than  a 
contett. 

A  <anflia  and  combai  in  ti^e  proper 
sense  are  always  attended  with  a  per- 
sooal  attack;  fiantfut  consists  mostly 
pf  a  striving  for  s<>nie  common  object. 
A  conflict  is  mostly  sanguinary  and 
49|iJW«R^te,  it  arwe^  finom  tbe  luujtvd- 
i^ed  pfMratioQS  of  the  bad  passions^ 
imimosity  and  bniUil  ragei  it  seldow 
ends  in  any  thing  but  (testruction  ;  ft 
4:omb¥t  is  often  a  ,malter  of  art  and  a 
fMiai  9^  flikiU;  itmajr  beobetinate  and 
i^^  thou^  Qot  ansing  from,  any  per- 
Aooal  resctttmenty  and  mostly  tei7nin»t<^ 
ip^ith  the  trionpb  of  one  paity  and  the 
4efeat  of  the  ether.  A  eontnt  is  inr 
tere^ted  and  pacsoiiali  it  m^yoftep 
^ve  rise  to  angry  and  even  maligDant 
i^mepts,  Uttt  ia  not  necessarily  assd- 
inatcid  with  any  bad  oassion ;  H  ends 
in  the«d¥«Acam«Dt  ot  one  tt>  the  iiyory 
.^f  the  other. 

.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  other 
|^0ast»  of  the  forest,  have  dreadful 
aoi^ku  whenever  they  meet;  which 
seldom  terminate  but  m  the  death  of 
fl«ie  if  not  both  of  the  antagonists. 
)t  would  be  well  if  the  use  of  the 
word  were>  confined  to  the  irrational 
aartof  the  creatioa;  bat  there  have 
-Veen  wan  and  party*braiU  among 
men,  which  have  oocasitilied  cor^fiicis 
the  most  horrible  and  destructive  that 
can  be  conceived'  That  cmbaU 
have  been  mere  trials  of  skill  is 
evinced  by  the  oeei^oif  in  the  an- 
cient games  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  also  in  the  justs 
and  toumSiments  of  lat^r  date. 
Cotntetts  are  as  various  as  the  pufw 
««tta  and  wishes  of  men.  "Whatever 
is  an  object  of  desire  for  two  parries 
^lecomes  the  ground  of  a  eontiit. 
Arabitieny  interest,  and  paity>zeal  are 
always  busy  in  fumishins  men  with 
otjiects  for  cot^igtingt 

]n  a  fi^urativf  sense  these  terms  Vf^ 
applied  to  tbs  leovementa  of  th^ 
mind,  the  ele«ientB  or  whetoffT  seems 
lo  oiywe  ittelf  te  wethfr  thing, 
in  which  sense  they  presevve  the  sMne 
analogy. 
^     Violent  passions  have  their  roi|^w<«/ 


oedtnery  deiiie$  tb^  eoMiMs;  ipKk* 
tives  tlurir  conte^tt. 

It  is  the  poet's  port  to  describe  the 
C0f{flieti  between  pride  and  paasioBy 
rage  and  despair,  in  the  breast  of  the 
disappointed  lover. 

JEteason  will  seldom  oonse  off  violo- 
rious  in  its  com^o^  with  ambition, 
avarice,  a  love  of  pleaaure,  or  anype- 
domiuantdesirey  oalessaided  by  refi^oe. 

Where  there  is  a  eotUeM  between 
the  desire  of  following  one's  will  and 
a  sense  of.  propriety,  .the  voice  of  a 
prudent  £riend  may  be  heard  and 
needed, 

Ra]»pj  ii  the  man  wWb,  in  tli6  C9f\fiict  of 
desire  between  God  snd  the  world,  enn  oppoee 
%ot  only  armament  to  arKvment^  but  pleasure  to 
pleamra.  BkaiH. 

Elsevbwe  1m  saw,  where  Trollas  dc4ed. 
AcblUes,  and  uneqaal  combat  tried, «    Drtmiv. 

Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  ki«g  f w- 
bIiM  afeoecaltiilgoot  for  a  poetical  coKtesC 


TO  CONFORM,  V.  To  Comply. 

CONFORKABU:,  AaRBEABLE, 
SUITABLE. 

CONFORMABLE  signifies  aUe  to 
conform  (v.  To  comply)^  that  is, 
haTing  a  sameness  of  form. 

AGREEABLE  signifies  the  qnality 
of  being  able  to  agree  {v.  To  agree), 

SUITABLE  si^oifies  able  to  nttf 
(v.  To  agree). 

Conformable  is  employed  for  auit- 
ters  of  obli^ott ;  agreeabU  for  mat- 
ters of  choice;  tuitabk  for  matters 
of  propriety  and  discretion. 

what  is  conformable  accords  with 
some  prescribed  form  or  given  rale  of 
others.  What  is  ttgreeabU  accords 
with  the  feelincs,  tempersi  or  judg- 
ments of  oursefyes  or  others.  What 
is  suitable  accords  with  the  outward 
drcumstances. 

It  is  the  business  of  those  who  act 
for  others  to  act  coi^fbrmahfy  to  their 
directions ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to 
net  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  a  iiiend. 
It  is  the  part  of  every  man  to  act 
tuitobfy  to  Kis  starion. 

Hie  decisions  of  a  judge  must  be 
strictly  conformable  to  the  lett^  of 
the  law;  he  is  seldom  at  fibertyjto 
consult'  his  views  of  equity.  The 
decision  of  a  partisan  is  arways  agree^ 
nbk  to  the  temper  of  his  party.    Tha 
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•l^liof  ^wntBTfihoMh^nBiMk  to 

Cofmrmable  is  most  comroanly  mh- 
ploy«d  for  mattera  (^  temporary  mo- 
ment ;  tt^reeaifk  and  suitable  ate 
moetly  tiiid  of  things  which  are  of 
constant  valae«  We  make  things  con- 
/ormable  by  an  act  of  discretion; 
they  are  agreeable  or  auUahle  by  their 
own  nature.  A  treaty  of  peace  is 
made  conformable  to  the  preliminaries ; 
a  legislator  must  take  care  to  frame 
laws  agreeafr^  to  the  divine  law;  it 
is  of  no  small  importance  for  every 
man  to  act  suitably  to  the  character 
be  has  assumed. 

AiUB  itgfad to gftio nmfeen  oa  hh ildetas 
Ihej  wene  to  Mnengtiken  bin  b  Us  epinloiu.  Jit 
nakei  Un  believe  that  hb  prtaeiple*  carry  coa- 
vtctioa  wltbfhem,  and  are  tbe  note  \SMy  to^be 
tnie,  vbea  hitfi^tUms  f^^^^^hrHuMt  to  tb« 
iMBoaof  othenasvellaatoMiaiw 


Aa  joabaTefiMmeriyoibRd  loaeatKaneBtt 
ftir  «he  tenV^  iauMortaUty,  «Vne«ftleboth  to  ifa- 
aon  aad  the  Cbristian  doctria^,  1  bdieve  joor 
leadeff  win  not  be  dbpleaMd  to  «ee  bew  tbe 
■ame  great  tnrtb  ibiaM  la  fbe  ponp  of  Rooiaa 
•to^oeMe,  Hi^Bs. 

I  tUnk  baagiag  a  cvihloo  glvn  a  man  too 
warlike  or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a  figure,  to  be 
«u<toMe  to  a  GbditiRa  4 


coNPOKMATiON,  v.  Fbrm. 

TO  CONFOUND,   TO    CONFUSE. 

CONfOUMD  and  COS¥]08E  are 
faodi  derived  from  d^Earent  parts  of 
the  same  rerbf  namely^  emfmdo  and 
its  participte  em^iuus,  sisnifyiDg  to 
pow  or  mix  together  without  design 
that  which  ought  to  b^  distinct. 

C^iifottMd  has  an  acHve  sense ;  crn^ 
/n»e  a  neotei  or  refiective  sense.  A 
persOD  eonfimnds  one  thins  with  an- 
'ocher;  ol^ects  beoonie  eaimiinf,  or  a 
person  cmrfuses  himself.  It  is  a  com- 
mon enor  among  igDorant  people  to 
€oi^mnd  munes,  and  mnong  children 
to  have  tbttr  ideas  osi^iifsd  on  oom» 
nencbg  •  new  study. 

Dm  prsawn  age  is  distinguisbed  by 
nothing  so  rnndi  as  by  confmtnding  sk 
diatincttansy  which  is  a  great  source  of 
confitsion  in  men's  interoonrae  with 
ench  ndMTy  both  m  foblic  and  private 
liie. 

1  to  ^  tonpeit  mabethe  polM  rewvbd, 
AatfceeentlBlt^elenenU  ooft/bviML 


A  ttit{fktNi  npMf  pMiad  Ibfovgli  av  ^^""i  \ 

Bot  fpU  or  bwrj.  like  a  noratog  dican. 

It  vaaUbed  In  the  bniPnai  of  the  da j.        .  Lss. 

TQ  CONFOUND^  V.  To  alosk. 

TO  CONFOUND,  V.  To  laffie. 

TO  CONFOUND,  V.  To  mix. 

TO  CONFRONT,   FACE. 

CONFRONT,  from  the  Latin/ro*M 
a  forehead,  implies  to  set  face  to 
face;  and  FACE,  firom  thenoun^ce, 
si^nfies  to  set  the/oce  tovrards  any 
o^ect.  . 

The  former  of  these  terms  is  alwayt 
employed  for  two  or  more  persons 
with  regard  to  each  other;  the  latter 
for  a  single  individoal  with  wguA  to 
objects  in  general. 

Witnesses  are  eoi^ronftd;  a  p*- 
son  faces  danger,  or  faces  an  enemy. 
Whdn  people  give  eontrary  evidence 
it  is  sometimes  necessary^  in  extta 
judicial  matters,  to  confreiit  them,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  die  truth.  The  best 
test  which  a  man  can  dve  of  his  ooii- 
rage,  is  to  evince  his  readiness  forfaeing 
his  enemy  whenever  the  occasion  re* 
quires. 


Bat  to  eot\frinU  the  vtage  of  oflbnce  ? 

fiRiUPSAlUB. 

The  rer'soBd  cbarlotoer  directs  the  eoarw. 
And  strains  bis  aged  arm  to  bish  the  bofse: 
Itoetor  tbey^ce  ;  aofciiovrfag  how  to  Ibar, 


TO  CONFUSE,  V.  To  obosh. 

TO  fcoNFUSE,   V.  To  COTlf'oWld^, 

CONFUSED,  V.  Indistinct. 

CONFUSION,   DISORDER. 

CONFUSION  signifies  the  state 
of  being  confounded  or  cot^used  (v. 
To  emrfoundy 

DISOaDBR,  compounded  of  the 
privative  die  and  order^  signifies  the 
reveree  of  order. 

Con/iesMis  b  to  disorder  as  the  sp»> 
cies  to  the  gnas :  cwi^iffiofi  supposes 
the  obsenoe  nf  all  older;  disorder  the 
derangement  of  order.  There  ie  al- 
ways disorder  in  eoi^nsion,  but  not 
alwnys   coi|^'on    in   disd^der,     A 
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CONFUTE. 


CONJECTURE. 


routed  army,  or  a  tomultuous  mob, 
wiJl  be  in  confusion  and  will  create 
confusion ;  a  whisper  or  an  ill-timed 
motion  of  an  individual  oonatiCutes 
disorder  in  a  school,  or  in  an  army 
that  is  drawn  up. 


How  MM  Md  caHfc  mra  In  cM|/WilMi  tofC, 
▲  world  of  wftten*  sod  wiOwiit  a  cout. 

DAT 

Wlini  yov  bdiold  a  mxttH  arafet  tfarooBli  Mf - 
Hecace  and  nheondact  loTolvad  in  dUwrder^ 
yoa  Bsturallj  couclnde  that  bla  f«te  approacbet. 

Blaib. 

TO  CONFUTE,   REFUTE,   DI8- 
PROVF-,  OPPUGN. 

CONFUTE    and    REFUTE,    in 

■  Latin  coit^o  and  rtfiUOy  are  com- 
•  pounded  of  con  ag^unst,  re  privative, 

waAfutOy  obsolete  for  arguo^  signifying 
.  to  argue  against  or  to  argue  me  con- 
trary. 

DISPROVE,  compounded  of  dU 
privative  and  prove,  signifies  to  prove 
the  contrary. 

OPPUGN,  in  Latin  oppugna,  that 
is,  to  fight  in  order  to  remove  or  over- 
tlurow. 

To  confute  respects  what  is  argu- 
mentative; rrfute  what  is  personal; 
disprove  wliatever  is  represented  or 
related ;  oppugn  what  is  held  or  main- 
.tained. 

An  argument  is  confuted  by  proving 
its  fallacy ;  a  charge  is  refuted  by 
proving  one's  innocence ;  an  assertion 
IS  disproved  by  proving  that  it  is  fiUse ; 
a  doctrine  is  oppugned  by  a  course  of 
reasoning. 

Paradoxes  may  be  easilv  cor^futed ; 
calumnies  may  be  easily  refuted.  The 
marvellous  and  incredible  stories  of 
traveller?  may  be  easiljf  disproved; 
heresies  and  sceptical  notions  oughc  to 
hecppugned. 

■  Toe  pernicious  doctrines  of  sceptics, 
though  oftea  coined,  are  as  often 
advanced  with  the  same  degree  of 
assurance  by  the  fiee-thinkiiH;^  and  I 
might  say  the  onthinkins  few  who 
imbibe  their  spirit.  It  is  the  employ- 
ment of  libeUists  to  deal  out  their  ma^ 
licioQS  aspersions  against  the  olgects 
•of  their  mahgnity  in  a  manner  so 
loose  and  indirect,  as  to  praciode  the 
iMssibilit^  of  refutatieHp  It  wouM 
D9  ^  finiukss  and  oDthaokfttl  task  to 


attempt -to  disprove  all  the  statements 
which  are  circulated  in-  a  common 
newspaper. 

It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  to  oppugn  all  doctrines  that 
militate  against  the  established  faith 
of  Christians. 

ne  toarned'  do,  hj  tarai,  the  l«ani*d  eot^fiue, 
Tct  all  dqrart  anaHetM  by  ditpate.      Oaaxur. 

PMnp  of  Macedon  r^fiaed  hy  fbe  force  of 
foM,  all  taawWMB  of  Atbant.  Ammm, 

MaB*k  fcebie  face  wlmt  flli  awatt! 
liibor  and  penary,  the  rachaoT  pale» 
Pluaie,  and  aonaw^  «Mf  *nc  tiaia, 
Aad  deatb,  sad  nAige  from  the  itonB  of  ^fbs. 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song !  disprove. 
And  jaatlfy  the  laws  of  Jove.  Couim. 

Ramu  vaa  oae  of  fbe  f  rat  eppmgnwt  of  the 
e1dphUoiOphy,who  diitaibedwHh  iimovatkMM 
theqvletof  tbeidMoifc  Jonmoii. 

TO     COKORATULAT£«    V.      To 

felicitate. 

CONGREGATION,  V.  jissembly. 
CONGRESS,  V.  Assembly. 

CONJECTURE,  SUPPOSITION, 
SURMISE. 

CONJECTURE,  in  French  c<w»f«f. 
turey  Latin  conjectural  from  conjicio 
or  con  and  jacioy  signifies  the  thing 
put  together  or  framed  in  the  mind 
without  design  or  foundation. 

SUPPOSmON,  in  French  suppo- 
sition,  £rosa  nqtponOf  compounded  of 
$9tb  and  porno,  signifies  to  put  one's 
thoushts  m  the  place  of  reality. 

SURMISE,  compounded  of  mr  or 
j«(  and  ffiiie,  Latin  missus  participle 
of  mitto  to  send  or  put  forth,  has  the 
same  original  meaning  as  the  fbrnier. 

All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of 
something  in  the  mind  independent  of 
•the  reality ;  bat  eonfecture  is  firanded 
less  on  rational  inference  than  si^po- 
Jtfiofi ;  and  smrmise  less  than  either. 
Any  circumttance,  however  trivial,  may 
give  rise  to  a  cor^ecHtre;  some  rea* 
sons  are  requisite  to  prodoee  a  suppo^ 
sitian ;  a  particular  state  of  feeling  or 
traia  of  thinking  may  of  itself  create 
aiMfnif^. 

Although  the  '  same  epithets  are  ge- 
nerally applicable  to  all  these  terns, 
yet  we.  ma^  with  propriety  say  that  « 
conjecture  »  idle ;  a  iupposUion  false  ; 
a  mnwie  fanciful. 
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their  causes,  conseqoences,  and  con- 
tingencies ;  tuppoiiiian  on  specalatFVe 
Joints;  iurmUe  oa  penoaaJi  concerns. 
The  secret  raeasares  of  gorerament 
g;ive  rise  to  various  conjectures.  All 
the  nLppaeitiona  which  are  foimed  re- 
specting comets  seem  at  pi^esent  to 
fall  short  of  the  truth.  The  heh»- 
▼iour  of  a  person  will  often  occasion 
a  surmise  respecting  his  intentions  aad 
proceedings,  let  them  be  ever  so  dis- 
soisMl.  Antiquarians  and  etymologists 
deal  much  in  conjectures;  they  have 
ample  scope  afibrded  them  for  assert- 
ing what  can  be  neither  proved  or 
denied.  Religionists  are  pleased  to 
build  many  suppo^ums  of  a  doctrinal 
nature  on  the  Scriptures,  or,  more 
properi;^,  on  their  own  partial  aad 
forced  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  the  part  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  justice,  not  to  express  any 
surmises  which  we  may  entertain, 
either  as  to  the  character  or  conduct 
of  others,  which  may  not  redound  to 
their  credit. 

PerbansoTitiMlkmfl  and  contemplatlTe  D«tar«s 
•ften  entefftain  tfanDtelTeB  wKh  the  hMoiy  of  part 
■ffn,  Of  filie  MheniM  aad  e^fffeoCuret  apoa  fk* 
tority,  AoMaoii. 

Bvea  ia  that  paH  wkleh  we  have  of  tha  joatw 
aey  Co  Canterbarj,  It  will  be  neccwiiy,  ia  the 
followlaff  Ee?iew  of  Chanonr,  to  take  aotioe  of 
certain  defSscta  and  incoaslsteoclei,  which  caa 
onlj  he  aeooaated  for  apon  the  tuppetCflen, 
that  tbe  wofk  wae  nt? er  flaHtaid  bj  the  aathor. 
t  TvavBRi* 

Amy  the  IcaiC  Mnnlie  el  aeRleet  hat  rated 
I  hi  one  nao  to  aaoCher.  Socnh 


TO  CONJECTURE,  V.  To  gUeSS. 

CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 

CONJUNCTUJEIE,  in  Latin  con- 
jundura  and  coHJut^o  to  join  toge» 
ther,  signifies  the  joining  together  of 
circumstances. 

CRISIS,  in  Latin  crisis,  Greek 
lEfirK  a  jodgment,  signifies  in  an 
extended  sense  whatever  decides  or 
tuma  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to 
eapress  a  period  of'  time  marked  by 
the  state  or  aiSurs.  A  eonjumeture  is 
a  joining  or  comtMuation  of  coae^ 
ponding  circumstances  teikdii^  t»- 
mrds  the  same  end;  a  crisis  is  the 
high-wrought  state  of  any  afiair  whiob 
inunediat^ly  preoedea  a  change.    A 


conjuncture  msLj  he  finvonrafale,  am^ 
sis  alarming. 

An  able  statesman  seizes  the  eoH" 
juncture  which  promises  to  suit  hie 
purpose,  for  the  introduction  of  a  ^ 
vottrite  measure.  The  abitities,  firm* 
nese,  and  perseverance  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  at  one  important  crim  of  his 
reign,  saved  £ngland  from  destruotioii. 

Rvei7  vlitae  reqaliet  tfane  aad  plaoe^  'a  pm* 
per  olueet,  aad  a  it  eo9^»i*clwre  of  cfraoM- 
■taacet  for  thf  dne  ezeicite  of  it.  Asiaioa* 

Thonght  he,  thte  ii  the  ladtjr  hoar, 
Wlaea  work,  when  Tiaeiase  in  the  flow«r$ 
Thb  CTiiU  then  I  wlU  Kt  aij  mt  oa, 
Aad  pot  her  boldl  j  to  the  qaotloo.       Bunaft 

TO   CONNECT,  COMBINE) 
UNITE, 

CONNECT,  Latin  connecto^  com- 
pounded of  con  and  necto,  signifiea. 
knit  together. 

COMBINE,  V.  Association^  coaH 
bination. 

UNITE,  V,  To  add,  join. 

The  idea  of  being  put  together  is 
common  to  these  terms,  but  with  dif^^ 
ferent  degrees  of  proximity.  Con- 
nected is  more  remote  than  combined, 
and  this  than  united. 

What  is  connected  and  combined 
remains  distinct,  but  what  is  united 
loses  all  in(i(ividua]ity. 

Things  the  most  dissimilar  mf»  be 
connected  or  combined;  things  otth« 
same  kind  only  can  be  united. 

Things  or  persons  are  *  connected 
more  or  less  remotely  by  some  com- 
mon property  or  circumstance  that 
serves  as  a  tie ;  they  are  combined  by 
a  species  of  juncture ;  they  are  united 
by  a  coalition.  Houses  are  connected 
by  means  of  a  common  passage;  the 
armies  of  two  nations  are  combined  ; 
two  armies  of  the  same  nation  ara 
united. 

Trade,  marriage,  or  general  inter- 
course, create  a  connexion  between 
individuals;  co-operation  or  simila- 
rity of  tendency  are  grounds  lor  com- 
bination; entire  accordance  leads  to 
a  union.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  c<m- 
uected  irith  the  wicked  in  any  way ; 
our  reputation,  if  not  oar  morals,  inast 
be  the  sufferers  thereby.  The  most  ob- 
noxious members  of  society  are  thOsa 
in  whom  weahh,  talents,  influence, 
^d  a  lawless  ambition,  are  combined^ 
United  is  an  epithet  ^t  should  ajK 
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CONQUEB. 


the  same  obedience  to  laws  ehoakl 
regafate  efwyman  who  liTes  under 
the  Mme  gfovtnuneBt;  the  same  heart 
ahonkl  aoniate  every  breast;  the 
sam  spirit  should  dictate  every  actioo 
of  every  member  in  the  eommunity) 
w1h>  has  a  common  intsrest  in  the 
I  ef  the  whole. 


A  rifht  oplvkai  ii  ttat  vliieh  ctNMett  dMnc 
iNttt  by  tte  ihgfteit  trtiaor  iatcraiedtaCe  pre- 
pmUimt,  JoBiitoa. 

Fknr J  can  citlin  ths  Mn«  vUch  1160017 
te»  tfWMfftd.  HAvnnroKn. 

A  fHcod  It  Hi  fHA  whom  onr  InterMt  It  united, 
HAwnnromnr. 

eONNECTEDy   RELATED. 

CONNECTED,  v.  To  connect. 

RELATED,  from  relate,  in  Latin 
rekttu$  participle  of  refkro  to  bring 
back,  signifies  brought  back  to  the 
same  point. 

These  tenns  are  employed  in  the 
moral  sense,  to  eipress  an  affinity 
between  subjects  or  matters  of. 
thought. 

Cdnnexion  marks  Affinity  in  an  in- 
definite manner;  re^i(m  in  a  specific 
manner.  A  connexion  may  be  either 
dose  or  remote ;  a  delation  direct  or 
indirect.  What  is  conntfr^e(f  has  some 
common  nrinciple  on  which  it  de- 
pends; what  IS  related  has  some 
likeness  with  the  object  to  which  it 
is  related;  it  is  a  part  of  some 
^hole. 

U  fi^odd  to  QOQsidcr  tli«  coMtuaeion  Mwaea 
4aii>ofiim  aad  barbarity,  aid  ^«  the  making  one 
yanon  more  than  man,  makes  the  ittc  leu. 

Aonaov. 

AH  maoUnd  are  h>  retetted,  tbat  eara  is  to  be 
Mmb  bi  tbtap  10  vhkb  all  an  liable  yo«  do 
^  mmtun  what  coacwM  mm  is  ( 


coMNEZioVt  tf.  intercoms^. 

TO  CONgUfiEy   ▼ANQU'iaH) 
StJBDUB,   OTBHCOltfE, 

8UR3*rOt7NT. 

CONQUER,  in  French  etmquerir, 
lAtin  eonquirOf  eompounded  of  com 
and  ftitfro,  sigviies  to  seek  or  try  to 
gibin  an  object. 

VANQUISH  U  in  Frandl  vamere^ 
Imh  vm€^  Greek  {per  n^Mkemm) 
-  -  ttfUiknm  naifttch. 


SUBDUE,  Latin  wW^i 
giTe  or  pat  under. 

OVEBCOME,  oompoittded  of  ^ver 
and  eoNie,  Bigmfiee  to  cotae  over,  at 
get  the  aastehr  over  one. 

SUBMOUNT,  in  French  jurmm- 
ter,  eompovnded  of  Mr  over  aad 
saenier  to  mouat,  sipiifiea  to  a»m 
above  any  one. 

Persons  or  tluags  are  emtfu€red 
or  subdued;  persons  only  are  wtut- 
gmiMhed,  An  enemy  or  a  eoantry  ia, 
comquered;  a  foe  ia  9umquiiked; 
people  an  siiMaed. 

We  conquer  an  eliemy  ^y  whatever 
means  we  pain  the  mastery  over  him; 
we  vanfuuh  him,  when  byfixce  we 
make  lum  yield;  wesaMae  hta  by 
whatever  means  we  check  in  hios  tfaie 
spirit  of  resistance.  A  Chriadaa  triea 
to  eoa^tter  his  enemies  by  Idndnesa 
and  generosity;  a  warrior  triea  to 
vanqtusk  them  in  the  field;  a  ofudeat 
monarch  tries  to  saMtie  liis  reMlaoos 
subieots  by  a  doe  miiture  of  claraeacy 
and  rigor. 

One  may  be  vanquished  in  a  tinda 
battle;  one  is  subdued  only  by  the 
most  violent  and  persevering  mea-, 
sures.  William  the  First  eomquered 
England  by  vanquishing  his  rival 
Harold;  after  whidi  be  otaspletely 
subdued  the  English. 

Alexander  having  vanquished  dl 
the  enemies  that  opposed  him,  and 
subdued  all  the  nations  with  whota  h* 
waned,  fancied  that  he  had  eoa- 
quered  the  whole  world,  and  is  aaid 
to  have  wept  at  the  idea  that  thera 
were  no  more  worids  to  confer.  He 
himself  was  at  last-ean^isAecf  by  the 
deadliest  of  foes;  namely,  dronkea* 
ness. ' 

Vanqui^  is  used  only  in  tfae| 
sense;  conquer  and  laMae  are 
wise  employed  figniacively,  in  which 
sense  they  are  analogous  >to  overcome 
and  surmount. 

That  is  conquered  and  subdued 
which  is  in  the  mind;  that  ia  over* 
come  and  surmounted  which  is  ekbef 
internal  or  eztemal.  We^ws^aerand 
owrroHie  what  makes  no  great  resist* 
anoe;  we  laWac  aad  sanaoMir  what 
is  vident  ami  strong  in  its  onpositioD) 
dislikes,  attachments,  and  fet^ngs  in 
general,  either  for  w  against,  are  ooft- 
quered ;  uanAy  aad  tumultoo«»  paa* 
»  to   ha  ssMued;   a  msm 
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COKQUEBOX. 

^(m^mn  iHHhelfi   be  mkkm   Ut 
•pint. 

One  ^mtifmrs  by  ordkutfy  nMos 
nd  tiiMts;  one  mhdum  by  extraoiw 
dinary  mcam.  AntifMidnes  wbeo 
obembed  in  early  life,  are  not  easily 
C0Nfwr0tf  in  riper  yean.  Notbing 
but  a  prevailing  sense  of  leli^iony  and 
a  peqietnal  fear  of  God,  can  ever 
mSdue  the  rebettioBa  wills  and  pnn 


It  raquires  detemunatkni  and  force 
to  amquer"  and  owrcoeM;  patience 
and  peraeTerence  tpJtiMae  and  mt» 
momnL  Prejadices  and  prepoesessions 
are  oaerceme;  obslades  and  diffioal* 
ties  are  snrmoaatei.  It  too  frequent^ 
happens  that  those  who  are.  eager  to 
Qoercome  their  prejudices,  in  oiSer  to 
dispose  themselves  for  the  reception 
of  new  opinions,  ^1  into  greater 
emus  than  those  thev  haTe  aba»* 
doned.  Nothing  trofy  great  has 
ever  been  effected  where  great  diffi- 
ealdes  have  not  been  eacoontered. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  genios  to 
narmmnt  every  cHfficfolty.  Alexander 
conceived  that  he  could  overcome 
aetare  herself.  There  were  scarcely 
any  obstacles  wluch  she  opposed  to 
him  that  be  did  nut  turmomti  by 
prowess  and  perseverance. 

Whoever  aims  at  Christian  perfbo- 
(ion  most  strive  with  God^  assist- 
uoe  to  congner  avarice,  pride,  and 
every  inordinate  propensity;  to  tubdue 
wrstJi,  anger,  hist,  and  every  carnal 

rtite;   to  overcome    temptations, 
to  eurmtmnt  trials  and  impedi- 
ments <wbich  obstmct  bis  ooorse. 

tpriap  tram  Urn  tlleot  emtfitett  of  o«nelfi!«. 

TnoMsoir. 

TItn  ate  two  pwti  ta  cmr  ntait.  Tlw  In- 
ft*tw  rwi  to  (wetmlly  wmIi  ■twogar,  tad  tat 
•tanititailut^fnMoa;  vlJak,  tf  it  mn  not 
aided  I9  pBl%ioM,  wmM  whaoU  mivenally  h* 
^nvUthetL  Bbeout. 

8oci«letM4  Mwew  Auellu  an  imtanem  «r 
M,  who  bj  the  Bticngth  of  phllowpb}  tavint 
«vAAi«tf  tkolr  pawfoM,  ttie  celebnte<1  for  good 


nieptttart  nlnd,by  ylddiiir,  overeMiw. 


I,  •  1 


CONBCIBimOUS.    M» 

the  pMo^diag  vwbs  («.  3b  een^r^ 
vanguM\  have,  notwithstanding,  Gh» 
racteristics  peculiar  to  themselves. 

A  conqueror  is  always  supposed  to 
add  somediOkg  to. his  posfesskm^;  a 
victor  eains  nothing  but  the  superio- 
rity ;  there  is  no  oanque9$  where  tbeiw 
IS  not  something  gotten;  there  is  no 
victory  whese  ;  there  js  no  coalest. 
All  conquerors  are  not  victors,  nor  all 
victors  conquerors.  Those  who  take 
possession  of  other  men's  lands  by^ 
force  of  arms  make  a  cga^tcei^ ;  these 
who  excell  in  any  trial  of  skill  ace  tba 
victoru 

Monatcfae  when  tbey  wi^  a  aa»* 
cessful  war  are  mostly  canqueroreti 
combatants  Who  compel  theif  adver- 
saries to  yiekl  are  victoiru 

God  avhti  v^  in  Cb«  virtiioin  oonStet,  and 
will  enwB  the  conquenr  vkh  olerB^I  rMrftidt. 


Pnmd  Oju  and  hto  traia, 
la  trtanpb  roda  the  xtdnn  oilbe  riuia« 


CONQUEROB,   VICTOR. 
Ta«6s  termsy  though  derived  firov 


CONSANGUINITY,  V.  Kindred. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,   SCRUPULOUS. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  from  ean^ 
science,  marks  the  quality  i^  k»rii^ 
a  nice  consdence. 

SCRUPULOUS,  from  nrupie,  st^^ 
nifies  the  quality  of  having  a  scn>pl«» 
Scruple,  in  Latin  scrupulus  a  Httl« 
hasd  stone,  which  in  wa&iag  givea 
pain. 

Conscienftew  is  tosennwIsMas  a 
whole  to  a  part.  Aconsaeatiomswnm 
is  so  altogether;  a  scrupuhm  taam 
may  have  only  particuMr  scmiplsn 
The  one  is  therefore  always  tabea  m 
a  good  sense>;  and  the  other  at  leaal 
in  an  indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense. 

A  comeiewtious  maa  does  nodung 
to  ofiend  bis  cow cien^e ;  bnl  a  ssriN 
jnUtm  m»n  has  often  bis  scruplee  on 
trifling'  or  miner  nofnls<  Tb».Fiin^ 
risees  were  eortiqmhnu  without  bnng 
conscientious,  .  We  must  thersfoee 
strive  to  be  eonscientimu  midaofOit 
being  over  icmpiilsiis. 

A  e^ntdattkmt  fenoa  woald  lalbec  dtolnuf 
kit  own  judgmeat  tbaa  condeffln  ||b  •pedei* 
He  would  ray,  I  tave  observed  vtthoof  alUaotl^B^ 
or   jttdfed  ^foa.  «iioii«oaa  oaacfatf^    I  lavf 

Miid  10  piotimhm  wtaa  I  Mgli  te  tave  e^ 
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fTO 


CONSENT. 


CONSEQUENCE. 


I  tawc  beta  to  nn  tenftOftit  In  tUt  ptrlK 
ciilar,  or  not  bartlttf  aoj  bu>  nputaUoo,  tkat  1 
kav«  forborne  mentioniiic  erOD  mch  antkofs  at  I 
coold  ooC  name  with  honor.  Atatuolt, 

CONSCIOUS,  V,  Aware. 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS,  V.  To  feeL 

to  CONSECRATE,  V.  To  dedi" 
cate* 

70   CONSENT,  PERMIT,  ALLOW. 

CONSENT,  V.  To  accede. 

PERMITy  in  French  permettrey 
Latin  permUto,  oompounded  of  per 
and  tmttOf  sigmiies  to  send  or  let  go 
past. 

ALLOW,  V.  To  admit,  allow. 

Hie  idea  of  detennining  the  conduct 
ef  others  by  some  authorized  act  of 
one's  own  is  common  to  these  terms, 
bat  under  various  circumstances. 
They  express  either  the  act  of  an 
equal  or  a  superior. 

As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  consent 
to  that  in  which  we  have  an  interest; 
we  permt  or  allow  what  is  fbr  the 
accommodation  of  others ;  we  allow  ^ 
by  abstaining  to  oppose;  we  permit 
hy  a  direct  expression  of  our  will. 
Contracts  are  formed  by  the  consent 
of  the  parties  who  are  interested. 
Xlie  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits 
his  fhenas  to  sport  on  his  grounds ;  he 
allows  of  a  passage  through  his  pre- 
mises. It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  con* 
went;  complaisant  to  ;>cniiit;  good  nar 
tared  or  weak  to  allow. 

When  applied  to  superiors,  consent 
is  an  act  of  private  authority ;  permit 
and  allow  are  acts  of  private  or  pub- 
Ik  aidiority.  la  the  fint  case,  con- 
went  respects  matters  of  serious  im- 
portance; permit  and  allow  regard 
those  of  an  indifferent  nature.  A 
parent  consents  to  the  establishment 
of  his  children;  he  permits  them  to 
read  certain  books;  he  allows  them 
to  converse  with  him  femiliarly. 

We  must  pause  before  we  give  our 
consent ;  it  is  an  express  sanction  to 
the  conduct  of  others;  it  involves 
one's  own  judgment,  and  the  future 
interests  of  those  who  are  under  one's 
control.  This  is  not  always  so  necessary 
in  permitting  and  allowing ;  they  are 
partial  actions,  which  reamre  no  more 
than  the  hare  exercise  of  one's  autbo- 
ffity,  an4  involve  no  other  consequence 


than  the  temporary  jpleaMire  of  tha 
parties  concerned.  Public  measures 
are  permitted  and  allowed,  bat  never 
consented  to.  The  law  permits  or 
sdiorn;  or  the  person  who  is  autho* 
rized  permits  or  allows.  Permit  in 
this  case  retains  its  positive  sense; 
allow  its  negative  sense,  as  before. 
Ooverment  permits  individuals  to  fit 
out  privateers  in  time  of  war.  When 
magistvates  are  not  vigUant^  many 
things  will  be  done  which  are  not 
allowed.  A  judge  is  not  permitted  to 
pass  any  sentence,  but  what  is  strictly 
conformable  to  law.  Every  man  who 
is  accused  is  allowed  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  or  entrust  it  to  another,  as  ho 
thinks  fit. 

O  no !  our  naion  wai  not  Thinly  lont ! 

Nor  h  ft  dftve,  bnt  by  ll»  own  content  Dbtsiv. 

Shame,  and  hh  oontcienee 
Wm  not  permit  Mia  to  deny  It.        Runmrtu 
I  tbink  tho  ttricteit  monlffti  aitaw  fonm  of 
addiCM  to  bo  nacd,  waiMNUlBiidi  wtgui  tothdr 
Jo 


TO  CONSENT^  V.  To  occcde. 
TO  CONSENT,  V.  To  osseni. 

CONSEQUENCE,  RESULT.  ' 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  French  con^ 
sequence,  Latin  consequential  fsom 
consequor  to  follow,  signifies  the  thing 
that  follows  in  connection. 

RESULT,  in  French  resklte,  Latin 
resuUoy  or  rest^ltus  and  resilio  to  re- 
bound, signifies  that  which  springs  or 
bounds  back  from  another  thing. 

Consequences  flow  of  themselves 
from  the  nature  of  things ;  results  are 
drawn.  Consequences  proceed  from 
actions  in  seneral;  results  proceed 
from  particular  efforts  and  attempts* 
Consequences  are  ^ood  or  bad;  ruuUt 
are  successful  or  unsncoeesfal. 

We  endeavour  to  avert  conse^ 
quences  which  threaten  to  be  bad; 
we  endeavour  to  produce  results  that 
are  according  to  our  wishes.  Not  to 
foresee  the  consequences  which  are 
foreseen  by  others,  evinces  a  mora 
than  ordinal^  share  of  indiscretion 
aud  infatuation.  To  calculate  on  a 
favourable  result  from  an  ill-judged 
and  ill-executed  enterprise,  onlv  proves 
a  consistent  blindness  in  toe  pro* 
jector.. 
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CONSEQUENCE. 


CONSIDER. 


«71 


j6tlauToCb«di»««tflarilafttal  tnlaoT 

•9tueqiience$,  Abdooii. 

The  iCate  of  tlM  vocia  h  60BtlBuU]F  dMBStafe 

aad  none  can  tdl  the  n$mU  of  the  sest  rlde- 

JoBneoH. 


CON8EQUENCB,     MOMKNT,      IM- 
PORTANCE. 

CONSEQUENCE,  v.  Consequence. 

MOMENT,  in  French  moment, 
Latin  momentum  from  moveo,  sieDifies 
whatever  puts  in  motion,  and  Sgnrft- 
kively,  whatever  is  of  value. 

IMPORTANCE,  from  imi)ort,  si^ 
nifies  the  act  of  inutortinMi  brlnjEing  ja 
or  adding,  and  the  quiuity  of  being 
imjfortant* 

ConMequence  and  moment  are  used 
Qnly  in  particular  connexions,  in  order 
to  characterise  things  as  of  coate- 
guence  or  not ;  of  moment  or  not. 

Cktnsequence  respects  things  as  to 
their  cofuequence ;  moment  regards 
them  as  to  their  supposed  intrinsic 
value.  An  affair  of  consequence  has 
always  some  considerable  loss  or  gain 
dependent  upon  it.  An  affiiir  of  mo- 
ment has  always  something  in  it  to 
arrest  the  attention  and  interest  the. 
feelings.  Despatch  is  of  great  conse^ 
quenee  in  all  the  transacrions  of  life, 
but  more  especially  so  in  the  conductp- 
iug  of  military  and  naval  expeditions, 
little  minds  are  apt  to  dwell  on  trifles, 
and  neglect  things  of  greater  fnomeii^. 

Importance  is  a  term  of  more  ge- 
neral application .  than  either;  itjnay 
be  used  in  the  same  and  manv  other 
connexions.  We  may  speak  of  things 
as  of  ia^^tanee  or  of  no  importance ; 
or  we  may  speak  of  attaching  impoT'- 
tance  to  objects ;  estimating  dieir  im- 
portance ^d  the  like. 

In  sense  the  word  intpqrtance  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  moment,  in  appli- 
cation to  consequence.  Importance, 
Wlb  moment,  is  something  intrinsic  or 
extrinsic  ;  it  is  the  value  of  the  thing 
itself,  or  what  may  flow  firom  it ;  con" 
sequence  is  the  value  of  the  thing  only 
from  what  it  produces.  .  The  writing 
of  a  letter  at  a  certain  hour  may  be  of 
consequence;  the  letter  itself  may 
contain  matters  of  importance. 

The  enmiptlon  ef  ow  tMte  ta  not  of  «qaal 

ceiiie|wefi«(  wfch  the  depnvatiea  of  onr  Ttrtae. 

WARton. 

Whoercr  dkall  ftricw  hh  Wb  wlU  fiii4  thrt  tht 


wbolatanr  of  hta  edodaot  has  beai  i 
hj  eome  aoctiitt  of  m  apfveat  moMenC 

Joaaioir. 

Ha  <hat  coarftas  bow  looa  be  aiuit  dew  hfa 

life,  win  Sad  DodOof  of  le  mxuh  importanct  at 

to  cloie  ft  welL  Jomiaov. 

COK8EQUEKCB9  V.  Effect* 

CONSEQUENCE,    V.    Evmt. 

CONSEQUENTLY^  V.  NaturoUy. 
CONSEQUENTLY,  V.  Therefore. 

TO  CONSIDER,    TO  REFLECT. 

CONSIDER,  in  French  considerer, 
Latin  considero,  a  factative,  frameom^ 
sido  to  sit  down,  signifies  to  make, 
to  settle. 

REFLECT,  in  Latin  r^cfo,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  JUcto,  signifiies  to 
turn  back  or  upon  itself. 

The  op^ation  of  thought  is  expres* 
sed  by  tnese  two  words,  but  it  varies 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  action. 

Consideration  is  employed  for  prao-^ 
tical  purposes;  refiectton  for  matters^ 
of  speculation  or  moral  improvement. 
Common  oljects  caU  for  consideration  ; 
the  workings  of  the  mind  itself,  or 
objects  pnrdy  spiritual,  occupy  re/?ec- 
^>oii.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
is  proper  to  be  done,  befope  we  tako 
any  step ;  it  is  consistent  with  our 
natures,  as  rational  beings,  to  reflect 
on  what  we  are,  what  we  ought  to 
be,  an|l  what  we  shall  be. 

Without  consideration  we  shall 
naturally  commit  the  most  flagrant 
errors;  without  reflection  we  shalt 
never  understand  our  duty  to  our 
Maker,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves. 

It  to  wonderfal  to  tontider  how  lami  an  able 
to  raise  afflktloa  to  tbemselvet  out  i^tmtry  thing, 

ilDOUOIf. 

Wboefcr  r^fkcU  fteqaentlr  on  the  oncertalDty 
or  hie  own  danUtoa,  wUl  iml  ont  tfiat  the  tUCa 
of  othen  h  aot  bmm  pecmaaeat  thaa  bit  «wa. 


TO   CONSIDER,   REGARD. 

CONSIDER,  V.  To  consider,  re- 
flect. 

REGARD,  V.  Care,  concern. 

There  is  most  caution  in  connderimg  i 
most  attention  in  regarding. 

The  circumstances,  situation,  ad- 
vantages, di^adwitases,  and  the  like. 
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fiTt   CONSIDI»ATIOK. 


conmv. 


character,  abilities,  and  qoalitiesy  ave 
objects  of  regard.  A  want  of  cansi^ 
dtralwn  leads  a  person  to  fbrm  a  very 
unfair  judgment  of  others;  a  want 
of  regard  makes  them  regardUu  of 
their  comibrty  oanvenienoey  and  re- 
spectability. We  ought  to  have  a 
eomidtnatimi  for  aU  who  are  in  our 
service,  not  to  demand  more  of  them 
thin  whaft  we  Hiay  reasonably  expect. 
We  ought  at  ali  times  to  have  a  regard 
ib^  OOP  own  credit  and  respectability, 
among  those  who  are  witnesses  of  our 
conduct. 

t  cMiiUer  the  «m1  of  maa  m  (be  rain  of  « 
ghrtewpfleof  leimun<^  Stnut. 

I  r^ttrtf  tn^  aeCenlj  w  MiKly  t^atttaceMH 
to  llie  eommoBirealUi  in  seaenO,  bet  ae  the  eMet 
9tf«ff«l  aad  Ike^  mMUbA  bi  mM^  e  ttea^k 
iMtnefe.  Bumelu 

CONSIDERATE^  V.   Tlunightful. 

€ON8ID£RATrON,   BEA80N. 

CONSIDERATION  sigmiies  the 
thing  contidcred  (v.  To  consider,  re- 


flect). 
REASON 


)N  V,  Cauu^  reason, 

Ceiutiera^UMU  influeoce  our  actions  ; 

they  are  a  spedes  of  motives :  reason 

determiBes  our  belief  or  our  oondact. 

Considerations  are  restiictive  or  n&> 

KUve;  reoioiu  are  positive.  We  may 
.ve  powerful  considerations  for  -for^ 
bearing  to  act,  and  powerful  reasons 
for  adopting  one  line  of  condiiGt  in 
fcefereoce  to  another. 

Considerations  are  almosl  always 
fersonal^  affecting  either  our  own  in- 
terest OF  that  of  others;  reasons  are 
general^  and  vary  accorcUng  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject.  No  consideration 
of  profit  or  advantage  should  induce  a 
person  to  forfeit  his  word.  The  reo- 
stmt  which  men  assim  fot  their  con> 
duct  are  oftea  aa  absuid  as  they  ar» 


Vfee  Mlj  of  eMriUer  tOBpoffal  peaUHneBte 
to  eay  peitlcaler  crtaMi,  ney  eppeer  fron  m- 
Mfal  oMMMbraMMu.  Aimnoic 

Tbe  tamm»,  ate%ei^  In.  •  lev  of  (te  S6tb 
|e>r  of  Edward  III.  for  bavlofc  pleas  and  jndg^ 
neeta  In  the  BoglUb  teaime,  mlfbt  have  been 
atgefltar  bevtef  ike  Im  cbeneriyet  in  that  lia- 
•■^  Tyuwiutt, 


LMMHk    dSHSSgiSOf   tiOIBpOIMMWd   OT    HKS 

and  signoy  signifies  to  seal  fbr  a  spe- 
cific jpurpose,  also  to  deposit. 

COMMIT,  m  French  eommettre, 
Latin  committo,  compounded  of  com 
and  mitto  to  put  together,  signifies  to 
put  into  a  person's  bands. 

ENTRUSrr,  compounded  of  en  and 
trust f  signifies  to  put  in  trust. 

The  idea  of  transferring  frcmi  one's 
self  to  t)i6  casre  of  another  is  oommoD 
to  these  tetns.  What  is  consigned  is 
either  ,  given  absohitely  away  finom 
one's  self,  or  only  conditionally  for 
one's  own  purpose!  What  is  commit'' 
ted  or  entrusted  is  given  oomlilknMdly. 
A  person  consigns  his  property  over  to 
another  by  a  deed  in  law ;  a  merchant 
consigns  his  goods  to  another,  to  dis- 
pose of  them  fbr  his  advantage;  hjt 
commits  the  management  of  Ins  busi- 
ness to  his  clerks,  and  entrusts  them 
with  the  care  of  his  property. 

C&nsign  expresses  a  more  positive 
measure  than  commit,  and  commit  than 
entrust.  When  a  diild  is  consigned 
to  the  care  of  another,  it  is  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  one's  trust  into 
the  hands  of  another;  but  any  persoii 
may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  aa- 
ether  with  various  limitations;  and 
when  he  is  entrusted  to  his  care,  it  i^ 
both  a  partial  and  temporary  matter, 
referring  mostly  to  his  personal  safety, 
and  that  only  for  a  linrited  time.  A 
parent  dues  most  wisely  to  consign 
the  whole  management  of  his  tJiiltTs 
education  to  one  individual,  in  whom 
he  can  confide ;  if  he  com$nit  it  in  part 
only  to  any  one's  care,  the  deficiency 
in  the  chai^  is  likefy  to  remain  uA- 
supplied.  In  infency  children  must 
be  more  or  less  entrusted  to  the  cara 
of  servants,  but  prudent  parents  will 
diminish  the  frequency  of  these  occa« 
sioDs  as  much  as  possible. 

Papers  are  consigned  to  an  editor 
of  a  work  for  his  selection  and  ar- 
^rangement.  The  inspection  of  any 
puUie  work  is  jcommitted  to  proper 
officers.  A  person  is  entmstta  with 
a  secret. 

Consign  and  cdntnit^  are  used  m  fl 
figurative  sense.  A  thing  is  consigned 
to  deatrucdony  or  committed  to  the 
flanes.  Death  ooim^iu  nu»y  to  an 
untimely  grave.  A  writer  commts 
flfs  sROttgnGB  to*  tile  press* 
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CONSOLE. 

Aaa  oft  1  wM,  Mridit  the  leeBF,  to  Aid, 
jScm  iptA  to  vetl  lutppfaw  omm^U 


Ib  m  vwy  •kott  ttae  Udj  Maodadield  ra- 
noved  her  ■no  from  her  eight,  bj  coMmMinff 
him  to  the  oue  or*  poor  womaui. . 

Jommoii*k  Lvs  or  Sataoi. 

Aemlie  wee  eoon  prenUed  opon  by  hb  eurf- 
oelty  to  Mt  toehe  mid  heraiUpe  at  dcluice;  eod 
commtt  hb  Ufir  to  the  winds.  Jouioii* 

fltapperfnK  both  e«wa  hi  their  utml  lute- 
pity,  IfliBfat  hi  common  prademseto  feer  Cool 
plijftomna  indlfent  peieon  rather  than  ffom 
««e  whoae  drcvmimnces  mem  to  have  placed 
UmAomthe  bam  temptation  of  mooej.  Tbit 
nmon  ^nhm  the  commoaimaiai  regard  her 
richmt  en^iieetB  mthe  flttertto  beeNtncrtetf  with 


CONSISTENT,  V.  Compatihle. 
CONSISTENT,  V.  Consonant 

TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMEORT. 

CONSOLE  and  SOLACE  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  in  French 
comoler,  Latin  anuolor  and  solatium^ 
possibly  from  $olum  the  ground^  which 
nourishes  all  things. 

COMFORT,  t>.  Ctwj/brf. 

ConwU  and  solace  denote  the  re- 
lieving of  j)ain;  c<m^ort  marks  the 
communication  of  positive  pleasure. 
We  console  others  with  words;  we 
console  or  solace  ourselves  with  r^ 
flections;  we  comfort  by  words  or 
deeds.  Console  is  used  on  more  im- 
portant occasions  than  solace. 

We  console  our  friends  when  they 
meet  wi  th  afflictions ;  we  solace  our- 
selves when  we  meet  with  disasters ; 
we  comfort  those,  who  stand  in  need 
of  comfort. 

The  greatest  cmsoUdum  which  we 
can  enjoy  on  the  death  of  our  friends 
is  derived  from  the  hope  that  they  have 
exchanged  a  state  of  imperfection  and 
sorrow  for  one  that  is  full  of  pure  and 
unmixed  felicity.  It  is  no  small  solace 
to  us,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  troubles, 
to  consider  that  they  are  not  so  bad 
as  that  they  might  not  have  been 
worse.  The  contorts  which  a  person 
enjoys  may  be  considerablv  enhanced 
by  the  comparison  with  what  he  has 
formerly  suffered. 


CONSONANT.         g7S 

He  that  vBdeqiom  the  flhtlrw  or  Uhear  matt 
MiMwhii  ffcailBflm  with  the  oontempbthm  itf 
iti  reward.  Jobmoh, 

If  oar  aflictioBe  are  light,  we  ihall  be  eem* 
forted  by  the  eompadaoa  we  make  between  o«r« 
eelf  ea  and  ooi  lUlow  waMtttn. 


f<MoH  out  of  book»  of  raorallcr,  which  Indeed, 
«ne  of  great  torn  to  fortify  and  itraigtben  tLe 
^tadagalBit  the  kepreMlons  of  lonow. 


CONSONANT,   ACCORDANT, 
CONSISTENT. 

CONSONANT,  from  the  Latm 
consanans,  participle  of  con  and  sono 
to  sound  together,  signifies  to  sound, 
or  be  in  unison  or  harmony. 

ACCORDANT,  from  accord  (v.  To 
agree),  signifies  the  quality  of  ac- 
cording.     

CONSISTENT,  from  the  Latin 
consistenst  participle  of  consifto,  or 
con  and  nsto  to  place  together,  siffo- 
fies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  stand 
in  unison  together. 

Consonant  is  employed  in  matten 
of  representation ;  accordant  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion  or  sentiment ;  consistent 
in  matters  of  conduct.  A  particular 
passage  is  consonant  with  the  whole 
ttinor  of  the  Scriptures;  a  particular 
account  is  accordant  with allone hears 
and  sees  on  a  subject.  A  person's 
conduct  is  not  consistent  with  his 
station. 

The  consonance  of  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  regard  to  the  character,  dignity, 
and  mission  of  our  Blessed  Saviour, 
has  lustly  given  birth  to  that  form 
which  constitutes  the  established  reli- 
gion ef  England.  The  accordance  of 
the  prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour 
with  the  event  of  his  birth,  life,  and 
sufferings,  are  incontestable  evidences 
of  his  being  the  true  Messiah.  The 
consistency  of  a  man's  practice  with 
his  ]3rofession  is  the  only  criterion  of 
his  sincerity. 

Consonant  is  opposed  to  dissonant; 
accordant  to  discordant;  consistent  to 
inconsistent.  Consonance  is  not  so 
positive  a  thing  as  either  accordance 
or  consistency^  which  respect  real 
events,  circumstances,  and  actions. 
Consonance  mostly  serves  to  prove  the 
tr.uth  of  any  thing,  but  dissonance  does 
not  prove  its  falsehood  until  it  amoant& 
to  direct  discordance  or  inconsistency. 
There  is  a  dissonance  in  the  accounts 
^iven  by  the  four  Evangelbts  of  our 
^riour,  which  serves  to  prove  the 
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S74      .   CONSTANCY. 

ahsenoe  of  all  collasion  and  irapostnre, 
since  there  is  neither  disccr dance  nor 
inconnitencif  in  what  they  have  re- 
lated or  omitted. 

Oar  fktth  IB  tbe  dbcomieiof  the  Govpel  will 
nedve  eoDiimtloB  from  dbeenlng  tMr  <»fiM- 
nmrnm  with  tte  stttanl  KnUmentB  of  the  hunsa 
baut.  »"«»• 

The  dUfrmice  of  good  and  erti  la  actlooi  ta 
Bot  foaaded  oa  w hteary  ophiloat  or  laMttatloB^ 
HC  la  the  aatare  of  tMop,  aad  the  aatuie  of 
maa;  It  «ccertf«  whh  the  aalvenal  tCBie  of  the 
hamaahlad.  BiAia. 

Keep  one  ceiuMeatplaB  from  end  ta  end. 


CONSPICUOUS,      V.     Distin^ 
guished: 

CONSPICUOUS,  V'  Prcininent. 
CONSPIRACY,  v.  Combination. 

CONSTANCY,  STABILITY, 
STEADINESS,  FIRMNESS. 
CONSTANCY,  in  French  canr 
ttance,  Latin  ccntiafUia  from  anutani 
and  cansiOy  compounded  of  can  and 
$to  to  stand  by  oc^ose  to  a  thing,  sig- 
nifies the  quality  of  adhering  to  tbe 
thing  that  has  been  once  chosen. 

STABILITY,  in  French  UMlkij 
Latin  $tahiUta»  from  itabilU  and  Uo  to 
stand,  signifies  the  quality  of  being 
able  to  sund. 

STEADINESS,  from  itead^  or 
ttaidy  SaiLon  stetigy  high  German 
Miaetigt  Greek  c-r«dof,  ^-t**!!?,  and 
«^,M*  to  stand,  signifies  a  capacity  for 
standing. 

FIRMNESS,  firomjirme,  in  Frenq^ 
ferme,  Latin  /lfn»i«,  comes  Smmfero 
to  bear,  signi^ing  the  quality  of  bear- 
ing, upholding,  or  keepug. 

Constancy  respects  the  affections; 
Mobility  the  opinions ;  UeadJine$»j  the 
action  or  rfie  motives  of  acuon ;  firm- 
nen  the  purpose  or  resolution. 

*  Constancy  prevents  finom  changing, 
and  furnishes  the  mind  with  resources 
against  weariness  or  disgust  of  the 
same  object;  it  preserves  and  supports 
an  attachment  under  every  change  of 
circumstances ;  stability  prevents  from 
varying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against 
tbe  movcmenU  of  levity  or  curiosity, 
which  a  diversity  of  objects  might  pro- 


CONSTITUTE. 

duce..  Steadiness  prevents  from  deviat- 
ing; it  enables  the  mind  to  bear  up 
against  the  influence  of  humour,  which 
temperament  or  outward  circumr 
stances  might  produce;  it  fixes  on 
one  course  and  keeps  to  it.  jPina- 
siesf  prevents  finom  yielding;  it  gives 
the  mind  strength  against  all  the  at- 
tacks to  which  it  may  be  exposed; 
it  makes  a  resistance,  and  comes  off 
triumphant.  < 

Constancy f  among  lovers  and  friends, 
is  the  fi&vourite  theme  of  poets ;  the 
world  has,  however,  afforded  but  few 
originals  from  which  they  could  copy 
their  pictures.  They  have  mostly  de- 
scribe what  n  desirable  rather  than 
what  is  real.  Stability  of  character 
is  essential  fi^r  those  who  are  to  com- 
mand, for  how  can  they  govern  others 
who  cannot  govern  their  own  thoughts  ? 
Steadiness  of  deportment  is  a  great 
recommendation  to  those  who  have  to 
obey.  How  can  any  one  perform  his 
part  well  who  sufi^rs  himself  to  be 
perpetually  interrupted  ?  Firmness  of 
character  is  indispensable  in  the  sup- 
port of  principles.  There  are  many 
occasions  in  which  this  part  of  a  man's 
character  is  likely  to  be  put  to  a  se- 
vere test. 

Constancy  is  opposed  to  fickleness; 
stability  to  changeableness;  steadiness 
to  flightiness ;  firmness  to  pliancy. 

WKboot  coiufMtcy  there  H  aeitbflr  lore, 
Mendsbip,  nor  Tbtve,  te  the  worM.      AmaoR. 

With  God  there  It  no  variabkneM,  with  maa 
there  Is  no  ttabiOty.  VIrtee  and  vice  diffde 
the  empire  ef  hit  Mliid,  eod  whdom  and  foUj 
•Itenate^  nile  Ub.  Blaou 

A  manlj  UeaMneat  of  coatect  ii  the  object 
we  era  alw«|«  to  keep  In  view. 

A  oompted  and  piilty  vaam  c«b  i 
tne,/lnitiieei  of  beeit. 


CONSTANT,  V.  ContmuoL 
CONSTANT,  V.  Duralk. 
CONSTERNATION,  V.  Alarm. 

TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT, 
DEPUTE. 

CONSTITUTE,  in  Latin  c<m«f  iVa- 
tus  participle  of  constituo^  that  is  c<» 
and  datuo  to  place  together,  signifies 
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GONSTITUTE. 

here  to  put  or  place  for  a  specific 
purpose. 

APPOINT,  V.  To  appoint, 
DEPUTE,  in  French  depyter,  La- 
tin  deputOy   compounded  of  de  and 
puio  to  esteem  or  assign,  signifies  to 
assign  a  certain  office  to  a  person. 

The  act  of  choosing  some  person  or 
persons  for  an  office,  is  comprehended 
under  all  these  terms.  Camtitvte  is 
a  more  solemn  act  than  appcinty  and 
this  than  depute.  To  coTutitute  \s  the 
act  of  a  body ;  to  appoint  and  depute^ 
either  of  a  body  or  an  individual.  A 
community  constUtUes  any  one  their 
leader;  a  monarch  appoints  his  mi- 
nisters^ aa  assembly  deputes  some  of 
its  members. 

To  coni^itute  implies  the  apt  of 
making  as  well  as  choosing;  the  office 
as  well  as  the  person  is  new;  in  ap- 
pointing, the  person  but  not  the  office 
is  new.  A  person  may  be  constituted 
arbiter  or  judge  as  circumstances  may 
require;  a  successor  is  appointed  but 
not  constituted, 

^Tioever  is  constituted  is  invested 
with  supreme  authority  derived  froiii 
tlie  highest  sources  of  human  power, 
common  consent;  whoever  is  ap- 
pointed derives  his  authority  from  the 
autboritT  of  others,  and  has  conse- 
quently but  limited  power.  No  indi- 
vidual can  appoint  another  with  au- 
thority equal  to  Jiis  own.  Whoever 
is  deputed  has  private  and  not  public 
authority.  His  office  is  partial,  often 
couiined  to  the  particular  transaction 
of  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  indivi- 
duals. According  to  the  Roniisl^  re- 
ligion, the  Pope  is  constituted  supreme 
head  of  the  Cbribtifln  church  through- 
out the  whole  world.  Governors  are 
appointed  to  distant  provinces.  Per- 
sons are  dg^uted  to  present  petitions 
or  make  representations  to  govem- 
meot. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  speak  couteraptuously  of 
all  constituted  authorities.  The  ap- 
pointments  made  by  government  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  discontent  for  those 
vho  follow  the  trade  of  opposition. 
A  busy  multitude,  when  agitated  by 
politiad  discussions,  are  ever  ready 
U)  form  societies  and  send  deputations, 
in  order  to  communicate  their  wishes 
to  their  rulers. 


CONSTRAINT.         275 

^  When  thn^  b  bo  eotutituted  jnitm,  at  be- 
tween fndppendcttt  «Cat6B  then  to  not,  tbe  vlel^ 
Mfo  Ittelf  is  (lia  Datoral  judgv.  Bras^ 

Tfce  aeeamtloBtfapalDst  0>1um!Ni«  gained  nth 
«wdk  in  a  jealom  conit,  that  a  oommteioner 
was  0fipoi»ted  to  rppafr  to  Hhpaniola,  and  to 
inipeet  into  bi«  condoct.  RosRsnoir. 

If  tbe  GonmoDs  dlsairree  to  the  ameDdmenta. 
»  confen^nce  oiaally  foUows  betwera  membert 
dejnoed  from  eacb  hoaw.  Bl4ckstok«. 

TO  CONSTITUTE,  IK  To  form. 
CON8TITUTION,  V.  Frame. 

CONSTITUTION,  V.  Govem^ 
ment, 

CONSTRAINT,   COMPULSION. 
CONSTRAINT,    from    conf^ram, 
Latin  constrin^o,  compounded  of  con 
and  stringo,  signifies  the  act  of  strain- 
ing or  tying  together. 

COMPULSION  signifies  the  act  of 
compelling  (v.  To  compel). 

There  is  much  of  binding  in  cotj- 
araint;  of  violence  in  compulsion. 
Constraint  prevents  trom  acting 
agreeably  to  the  will;  compulsion 
forces  to  act  contrary  to  the  will.  A 
soldier  in  the  ranks  moves  with  much 
constraint,  and  is  often  subject  to 
much  compulsion  to  make  him  move 
as  is  desired.  Constraint  may  arise 
firom  outward  circumstances;  compul- 
sion is  always  produced  by  some  ac- 
tive agent.  The  forms  of  civil  society 
lay  a  proper  constraint  upon  the  be- 
haviour of  men  so  as  to  render  them 
agreeable  to  each  other.  The  arm  of 
the  civir  power  must  ever  be  ready  to 
compel  those  who  will  not  submit 
without  compulsion.  In  the  moments 
of  relaxation,  the  actions  of  children 
should  be  as  free  from  constraint  as 
possible,  which  is  one  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  necessity  for  compulsion  when 
the^  are  called  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty. 

CoBoniidt  are  ao  coff«fra<nef .    If  |  obey  ibem 
Idoitfraelj.  MttWK. 

Safagedeelared  tbat  Itvaa  0ot  bisdesinto 
•9  ftwn  Jiwtlce;  Uiat  be  iatoided  to  have  ap. 
peared  (to  appear)  at  tbe  bar  wItiKHit  eomfnl^ 

**^  JOBHaOK. 

CONSTRAINT,   RESTRAINJ. 

CONSTRAINT,  v.  Canstr^ni, 
compulsion. 
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CONSULT. 


RESTTRAINT,  «.   To  coerce,  r«. 
ttrain. 

Corutraint  respects  the  movements 
of  the  body  only ;  restraint  those  of 
the  mind)  and  the  outward  actions. 
When  they  both  refer  to  the  outward 
actions,  we  say  a  person's  behaviour 
is  constrained  :  his  feelings  are  re- 
strained. He  is  constrained  to  act  or 
not  to  act,  or  to  act  in  a  certain  man- 
ner; he  is  restrained  from  acting  at 
all,  if  not  from  feeling.  The  conduct 
is  constrained  by  certain  prescribed 
rules,  by  discipline  and  oraer;  it  is 
restrained  by  particular  motives. 
Whoever  learns  a  mechanical  exercise 
is  constrained  to  move  his  body  in  a 
certun  direction.  The  fear  of  detec- 
'tion  often  res^rainx  persons  from  the 
commission  of  vices  more  than  any 
sense  of  their  enormity. 
'  The  behaviour  of  children  must  be 
more  corutrained  in  the  presence  of 
their  superiors  than  when  they  are  by 
themselves.  The  angry  passions  should 
at  all  times  be  restrained.  A  person 
who  is  in  the  slightest  decree  con- 
strained  to  dp  a  good  action,  does 
good  only  by  halves.  The  inordinate 
passions  and  propensities  of  men  are 
restrained  by  nothing  so  effectnally  as 
religion.  Whoever  is  restrained  by 
shame  only  may  seek  gratification 
vnder  the  shelter  of  concealment. 

Wbea'  ft-om  corutraint  onlj  the  oflcet  of 
WBmnhtg  Undaen  are  performed.  Utile  depcii- 
dance  can  lie  plaoed  on  them.  Bluiu 

What  retfrofutt  do  tbc^  lie  uider  who  hate 
•a  Rcaida  hejoad  the  grave  I 


CONSUME.^ 

culdes,  and  obiections,  are  started  and 
removed  in  deliberations. 

We  communicate  and  hear  when  wa 
consult :  we  pause  and  hesitate  when 
we  deliberate.  Those  who  have  to  co- 
operate must  frequently  consult  toge- 
ther ;  those  who  have  serious  measures 
to  dedde  upon  must  coolly  deliberate. 

.  Ul9MM(aaHoMrteiltw>ipid6  aveTacete 
theKKloBtorthedead,  to  ooiMiilt  Tocaiaa  hov 
he  thoold  letam  to  Ua  covntiy.  Ambuqw, 

Moloch  deolaica  UaNelf  ahraptlj  for  war, 
and  appean  Inoenied  at  hb  compaBhas  for 
loriBf  «» >Ho^  tlOM  aa  even  to  deUier^te  Ji^em 
It.  ' 


TO  CONSTRUCT,  V.  To  buUd. 

TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE. 

CONSULT,  in  French  consuHer, 
Xtitan  consulto,  is  a  frequentative  of 
amsuloy  signifying  to  counsel  together 
{v.  Advice,  counsel). 

DELIBERATE,  in  French  delibe- 
rer,  Latin  delibero,  compounded  of 
de  and  Ubro  or  libra  a  balance,  sigm- 
fies  to  weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

Consultations  always  require  two 
persons  at  least ;  deliberations  require 
many,'  or  only  a  man*s  self.  An  mdi- 
-vidual  may  consult  with  one  or  many ; 
assemblies  commonly  deliberate.  Ad- 
vice and  Hiformotion  are  given  and  re 
joeived  ia  consultations ;  doubts,  diffi- 


TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WASTE. 
CONSUME,  in  French  consumer, 
Latin  consunu>,  compounded  of  con 
and  sumo,  signifies  to  take  away  alto- 
gether^  

DESTROY,  in  Latin  destruo,  com- 
pounded of  de  privative  andj^rtcoto 
build,  signifies  to  undo  or  scatter 
that  whidi  has  been  raised. 

WASTE,  firom  the  adiective  waste 
or  desert,  signifies  to  make  waste  or 
naked. 

The  idea  of  bringing  that  to  nothing 
which  has  been  someuiing  is  common 
to  all  these  terms. 

What  is  consumed  is  lost  for  any 
future  purpose ;  what  is  destrc^  is 
rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. Consume  may  therefore  be  to 
destroy  as  the  means  to  the  end: 
things  are  often  destroy  by  being 
consumed.  When  food  is  consiusned  it 
serves  the  intended  purposa;  but 
when  it  is  destroyed  it  serves  no  pur- 
pose, and  is  likewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  iron  is  tonsumed  by  rust,  or 
the  body  by  disease,  or  a  house  by  the 
flames,  the  things  in  these  cases  art 
literally  destroyed  by  consumjfiion. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  life  or  health 
is  taken  away,  and  when  things  ars 
either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless, 
thev  are  destroyed. 

la  the  figurative  signification  it  is 
synonymous  vniJtk  waste.  The  former 
implies  a  reducing  to  nothing;  ths 
.  latter  conveys  also  the  idea  of  misuse: 
to  waste  is  to  consume  uselessly.  Much 
time  is  consumed  in  complaining,  which 
feaight  b6  employed  in  remedying  ths 
evils  complained  of.  ItUers  waste  their 
time  because  they  do  not>roperly  esti- 
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CONTAGION.         277 


mate  its  value.  Those  who  cofuume 
their  strength  and  their  resources  in 
fruitless  endeavoufs  to  effect  what  is 
impracticable,  are  unfitted  for  doing 
what  mi^ht  be  beneficial  to  themselves. 
It  is  an  idle  vaste  of  one*s  powers  to 
employ  them  in  building  up  new  svs- 
temsy  and  making  men  dissatisfied 
with  those  already  established. 

Mr.  Boyle,  >pMldDC  of  a  oerUin  mlnerml,  tells 
n»  that  a  man  may  contume  bit  whola  life  Id 
the  ttady,  whhovt  arrivinc  at  the  koowledfe  of 
Ita  qualitiet.  Aosnov. 

]>€  not  a  flerae  wmly  joy 
The  aattled  quiet  of  the  miod  destroy.  Ammon, 
Forthh  I  mMini,  ttll  grief  or  dire  dheaee 
Shall  wuU  the  form  wboee  crime  it  wai  to 

Pont. 


CONSUMMATION,    COMPLETION. 

CONSUMMATION,  Latin  con- 
gummatiOf  compounded  of  c<m  and 
gumma  the  sum,  signifies  the  summing 
or  winding  up  of  the  whole ;  the  put- 
ting a  final  period  to  any  concern. 

COMPLETION  simifies  either  the 
act  of  completing,  or  tne  state  of  bemg 
completed  (v.  To  complete). 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  is  com- 
prehended in  both  these  terms,  but 
they  differ  principally  in  application. 
Wishes  are  consummated;  plans  are 
completed.  We  often  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  completionof  all  our  plans  will 
be  the  consummation  of  all  our  wishes, 
and  thus  expose  ourselves  to  grievous 
disappointments.  The  consummation 
of  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  not  always 
the  consummation  of  hopes  and  joys ; 
it  is  frequently  the  Dinning  of 
misery  and  disappointment. '  We  oflen 
sacrifice  much  to  the  completion  of  a 
purpose  which  we  afterwards  find  not 
worth  the  labour  of  attuning. 

As  epithets,  consummate  is  employed 
only  in  a  bad  sense,  and  cofMiete 
either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.  Those 
who  are  regarded  as  complete  fools  are 
not  vnfrequently  consummate  knaves. 
The  theatre  is  not  the  only  place  for 
witnessing  a  iarce.  Human  life  affords 
many  of  various  descriptions ;  among 
the  number  of  which  we  may  reckon 
those  as  complete  in  their  kind,  which 
are  acted  at  elections,  where  consumr 
mate  folly  and  consummate  hypocrisy 
are  practised  by  turns. 

It  li  net  to  be  devbted  hat  It  was  a  eontUot 
VnctteeofaU  thatft  pniw'worthj,  which  made 


her  eapable  oThdoldfaiK  death,  not  as  the  diM- 
lotipabattheeonsMMMUlMioflUb      8iskli» 

As  oar  coooera  Is  sdMj  with  that  period 
when  the  iaeorporation  of  the  two  laii||;uases  was 
contplcte^  it  is  of  no  great  importance  to  deter* 
mine  the  precise  tine  at  which  anj  word  or 
phrase  becomes  natoraiised.  Tyewbrt.. 


.    CONTACTj  TOUCH. 

CONTACT,  Latin  contactus  par- 
ticiple of  contingo,  compounded  of 
con  and  tango  to  touch  together,  is 
distinguished  from  the  simple  word 
TOUCH,  not  so  much  in  sense  as  in 
grammatical  construction ;  the  former 
expressing  a  state,  and  referring  to  two 
bodies  actually  in  that  state ;  the  lat- 
ter on  the  other  hand  implying  the  ab- 
stract act  of  touching.  We  speak  of 
things  coming  or  being  in  contact,  but 
not  of  the  contact  instead  of  the  touch 
of  a  thing.  The  poison  which  comes 
from  the  poison-tree  is  so  powerful  in 
its  nature,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
come  in  contact  with  it  in  order  to  feel 
its  baleful  influence.  Some  insects 
are  armed  with  stings  so  inconceivably 
sharp,  that  the  smaBest  touch  possibla 
is  sulficient  to  produce  a  puncture  into 
the  flesh. 


We  are  attracted  towards  eadi  other  bj  | 
ral  sjmpatl^y  but  kept  l»aclc  from  contact  by 
private  Interest.  Jmanow,' 

O  death !  where  is  now  thy  stfai^  I  O  srave  I 
where  is  thj  victor jf  Where  are  the  ter« 
rors  with  which  then  hast  so  long  alTriehted  the 
nations !  At  the  touch  of  the  Divine  rod,  tl^y 
'viilonacy  horrors  have  lied.  Blub, 

CONTAGION,   INFECTION. 

Both  these  terms  imply  the  power 
of  ^communicating  something  ban,  but 
CONTAGION,  from  the  Latin  verb 
contingo  to  come  in  contact,  proceeds 
from  a  simple  touch;  and  INFEC- 
TION from  the  Latin  verb  itificio  or 
in  and/ocio  to  put  in,  proceeds  by  re- 
ceiving something  inwardly,  or  having 
itiniiised. 

Something  act  more  properly  by 
contagion^  oUiers  by  infection.  The 
more  powerfiil  diseases,  as  the  plague 
or  yellow  fever,  are  communicated  by 
contagion;  the^  are  therefore' den(H 
minated  contagious.  The  less  virulent 
disorders,  as  fevers,  consamptionsy 
and  the  like,  are  termed  infectunUj  as 
they  are  communicated  by  the  less  ra- 
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pid  process  of  infection.  The  air  is 
contagious  or  infectious  according  to 
the  same  rule  of  distinction.  When 
heavily  overcharged  with  noxious  va- 
pours and  deadly  disease,  it  is  justly 
entitled  contagious,  but  in  ordinary 
cases  infectious.  In  tlie  figurative 
sense,  vice  is  for  the  same  obvious 
reason  termed  contagious;  and  bad 
principles  are  denommated  infectious. 
Some  young  people,  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  shun  the  contagion  of  bad 
society,  are,  perhaps,  caught  by  the 
infection  of  bad  principles,  acting  as 
a  slow  poison  on  the  mond  constitu- 
tion. 

If  I  «d4  mj  atm  aWmul,  It  to  (careely  poKlble 
to  keep  hin  ftom  the  icicnlns  conuigUn  oi 


Bot  we  who  obIj  An  lofaap, 

Tbe  rage  Id  thvin  like  boet^firae, 

*Tb  car  example  that  ln»tiltf 

Id  tbem  tbe  infection  of  oQr  ilto.  Butlrb. 

CONTAGIOUS,   EPIDEMICAL, 
PESTILENTIAL. 

CONTAGIOUS  signifies  having 
contagion  (v.  Contagion), 

£PID£MICAL|  in  Latin  epidemic 
cus,  Greek  tfri\uM9Cf  that  is  iiri  and 
^Mo.  among  the  people,  signifies  uni- 
Tersally  spread. 

PESTILENTIAL,  from  the  Latin 
festis  the  plague,  signifies  having  the 
plague,  or  a  similar  disorder. 

The  C(m/agi<w4  applies  to  that  which 
is  capable  of  being  caught,  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  b^  touched;  the 
epidemical  to  that  which  is  idready 
caught  or  circulated,  and  requires, 
theiefi^re,  to  be  stopped  ;  the  pestilen- 
tial to  that  which  may  br^ed  an  evil, 
and  is,  therefore,  to  be  removed  :  dis- 
eases are  contagious  or  epidemical  i 
the  air  or  breath  is  pestHenliaL 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or 
figuratively  in  the  same  sense. 

We  endeavour  to  shun  a  contagious 
disorder,  that  it  may  not  come  near 
us  ;  we  endeavour  to  purify  a  pestilen- 
tifil  air,  that  it  may  not  be  inhaled  to 
our  injury;  we  endeavour  to  provide 
against  epidemical  disorders,  that  they 
may  not  spread  any  farther. 

Vicious  example  is  contaeious ;  cer- 
tain follies  or  vices  of  nshion  are 
epidemical  in  almost  every  ajge;  the 
breath  of  infidelity  ib  pestilential. 


No  fbreipi  food  the  teeminf  ewn  shall  fear. 
No  touch  contagious  ftpraad  iU  iDllveoce  httv. 

AmoDC  all  the  dlmM  of  the  miaii,  there  It 
Dot  one  sdrv  <yl4f«iilcc<  or  ante  penkkm  thea 
the  lot e  of  Ifattteo-  Stkbs. 

Caprkioot,  wantoo,  hold,  and  brutal  hm 
U  nieaal;  selfldi;  wbeo  misted,  cruH: 
ADd  like  the  blast  of  pettUential  winds 
TalaU  tbe  hreei  bloom  of  naturels  fairest  forms. 

MlLTOM. 

TO  CONTAIN,    HOLD. 

CONTAIN,  V.  To  comprise. 

HOLD,  in  Saxon  healden,  low  Ger- 
man holden,  hollcy  Danish  hMcy  Ger- 
man haken,  which  is  most  probaUj 
connected  with  haben  to  hate. 

These  terms  agree  in  sense,  but  dif- 
fer in  application.  The  former  is  by 
comparison  noble,  the  latter  is  ignoble 
in  its  use.  Hold  is  employed  only  fiar 
the  material  contents  of  tioilow  Wlies ; 
contain  is  employed  for  tbe  moral  or 
spiritual  contents.  In  familiar  dis- 
course a  cask  is  said  to  hold,  bat  in 
more  polished  language  it  is  said  to 
contain  a  certain  number  of  gallons. 

A  coach  holds  or  contains  a  given 
number  of  persons;  a  room  holds  a 
^ven  quantity  of  furniture ;  a  houst 
or  city  contains  its  inhabitants. 


Bot  man,  th* 
or  all  perfbctlon,  wbteh  tbe  workuaanship 
Of  heaT*o  bath  modeird,  la  hltoa^t  contatns 
Panioos  of  several  qaalttke.  Fobs. 

Death  odI;  tbJs  mysterious  trath  DefoUs 
Tbe  misht  J  Mol  how  small  a  hodj  AeUc 

DavsBB. 

TO  CONTAIN,  V.  To  compiise. 


TO    CONTAMINATE,     DEFILK, 
POLLUTE,  TAINT,   CORBUPT. 

CONTAMINATE,  in  Latin  conio- 
ninatusy  participle  of  contamino,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  taminoy  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  tamah  to  poUote. 

DEFILE,  compounded  of  de  and 
JiU  or  vile,  signifies  to  make  vile. 

POLLUTE,  ill  Latin  poUutus,  par- 
ticiple of  po//K(vcompounded  ot'permtd 
luo  or  lavo  to  wash  or  dye,  signifies  to 
infuse  thoroughly. 

TAINT,  ill  French  teirtt,  participle 
of  teindre,  in  Latin  tingo  to  dye  or 
stain. 

CORRUPT,  in  Latin  corruptvSf^ 
participle  ofcorrumpo,  compounded  of 
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•on  and  rumpo,  signifies  to  break  to 
pieces. 

Contaminate  is  not  so  strong  an  ex- 
pression as  defile  or  pollute ;  oat  it  is 
stronger  than  taint ;  these  terms  are 
used  in  the  sense  of  injuring  purit;^ ; 
corrupt  has  the  idea  of  destroying  it. 
Whatever  is  impure  comtaminaiety 
what  is  gross  and  vile  in  the  natural 
sense  dejilesy  and  in  the  moral  sense 
pollutes ;  what  is  contagious  or  infec^ 
tioos  corrupti ;  and  what  is  corrupted 
may  taint  other  things.  Improper 
4X>nver8ation  or  reading  contaminate$ 
the  minds  of  youth;  lewdness  and 
obscenity  defile  the  body  and  pollute 
the  mind;  loose  company  corrupts 
the  morals;  the  coming  m  contact 
with  a  corrupted  body  is  sufficient  to 
give  a  taint. 

If  young  people  be  admitted  to  a 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  society, 
ihey  must  unavoidably  witness  objects 
that  are  calculated  to  contaminate  their 
thoughts  if  not  their  inclinations. 
They  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  seeing 
the  lips  of  females  defiled  with  the 
grossest  indecencies,  and  hearing  or 
seeing  things  which  cannot  be  heard 
or  seen  without  polluting  the  soul.  It 
cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this 
their  principles  are  found  to  be  cor- 
rupted before  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  maturity. 

The  drop  of  water  ailrr  itt  profrrett  thiooirb 
all  the  dMooeii  of  the  street  i»  not  more  oonfo- 
mituUed  wKh  filth  and  dirt,  than  a  simple  itory 
after  it  lias  passed  tiwoofh  the  moathtof  a  hm 
aodflfB  taJe-heaiera.  HAwnnwoaTB. 

Wfaea  from  the  Bo«Bto1n  Cops  with  bideons  ctj 
And  dattMuf  wioga,  thehttngr>  harpies  fly, 
Tbej  snatch  the  meat,  defiling  all  Ihej  find, 
And  putlBf  leave  a  loathsome  stench  hehlnd. 

IhlYOBM. 

Her  vlqda  statae  with  their  bloodj  hands 
PisllMted,  and  pnifcaM  her  holjr  bands. 

DaYDUi. 

All  men  agree  that  lieeoltoas  poems  do,  of 

all  writiass,  soonest  cermpf  the  heart,    Stbklk. 

Yoor  teeminf  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try, 

IVor  fear  a  rot  from  fainted  company.  DavpEir. 

TO  CONTEMN,    DESPISE,   SCORN9 
DISDAIN* 

CONTEMN,  in  Latin  contemno^ 
compounded  of  ctm  and  temno,  is  pro- 
bably changed  from  taminOy  and  the 
Hebrew  tamah  to  pollute  or  render 
worthless,  which  is  the  cause  of  con-' 
tempt. 


DESPISE,  10  Latin  deipicto, 
pounded  of  de  and  tpecio,  signifies  to 
took  down  upon,  which  is  a  strong 
mark  of  contempt, 

SCORN,  varied  from  our  word 
thorn,  signifies  stripped  of  all  honours 
and  exposed  to  dension,  which  situa* 
ation  is  the  cause  of  $com. 

DISDAIN,  compounded  of  die 
privative  and  dain  or  deign  to  think 
worthy,  signifies  to  hold  altogether 
unworthy. 

The  above  elucidations  sufficiently 
evince  the  feeling  towards  oUiers  which 
gives  birth  to  aS  these  actions.  But 
the  feeling  of  contempt  is  not  quite  so 
strong  as  that  of  despisdng,  nor  that 
of  dSfpising  so  strong  as  those  of 
scorning  and  disdaining;  the  latter 
of  whicn  expresses  the  strongest  sen- 
timent of  aft. 

Persons  are  contemned  for  their 
moral  qualities ;  they  are  despised  on 
account  of  their  outward  circum- 
stances, their  characters,  or  their 
endowments.  Superiors  may  be  con* 
temned;  inferiors  only,  real  or  sop- 
posed,  are  despised. 

Contempt,  as  applied  to  persons,  is 
not  incompatible  with  a  Christian 
temper  when  justly  provoked  by  their 
character;  but  despising  is  distinctly 
forbidden  and  seldom  warranted.  Yet 
it  is  not  so  much  our  business  to  con- 
temn  others  as  to  contemn  that  which 
is  contemptible ;  but  we  are  not  equally 
at  liberty  to  despise  the  person,  or  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  person,  of  an- 
other. Wnatever  spnngs  from  the 
free  will  of  another  may  be  a  subject 
of  contempt;  but  the  casualties  of 
fortune  or  the  ^ifts  of  Providence, 
which  are  alike  mdependant  of  per- 
sonal merit  should  never  expose  a 
person  to  be  despised.  We  may, 
nowever,  contemn  a  person  for  his 
impotent  malice,  or  despise  him  for  his 
meanness. 

Persons  are  not  scorned  or  disdained^ 
but  they  may  be  treated  with  seom 
or  disdain ;  they  are  both  improper 
expressions  of  contempt  or  despite; 
scorn  marks  the  sentiment  of  a  little 
vain  mind  ;  disdain  of  a  haughty  and 
perverted  mind.  A  beautiful  womau 
looks  with  scorn  on  her  whoin  she 
despises  for  the  want  of  thb  natural 
gift.  The  wealthy  man  treats  with 
disdain  him  whom  he  despises  for  hk 
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'  poverty.  There  is  nothing  excites  the 
contempt  of  maukind  bo  powerftdly  as 
a  mixture  of  pride  and  meanness ;  a 
moment's  reflection  will  teach  us  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  detpUing  an- 
other for  that  to  which  by  the  ^oll  of  . 
Providence  we  may  the  next  moment 
be  exposed  ourselves ;  there  are  silly 
persons  who  will  team  to  be  seen  in 
the  company  of  such  as  have  not  an 
equal  share  of  finery  ;  and  there  are 
weak  upstarts  of  fortune,  who  disdain 
to  look  at  those  who  cannot  measure 
purses  with  themselves. 

C99itempt  and  derUton  wn  bard  words  ;  but 
IB  wbat  aBanner  can  om  gfre  uMot  Co  a  jontb 
«n  the  pnnttkand  pwaewlon  of  leamal  ptaaaofca, 
•r  aibid  pity  to  an  old  nuua  in  the  Inpotance 
and  dcaira  oT  e^jojfaic  then.  Sraas. 

Uia  Midoin  that  the fiTCat  or  the  wito  laipcct 
that  they  aie  Cheated  and  dupUed,      Jonnaoir. 


So  noch  below  my  Mom,  1  daie  not  kill  tbee. 
DEYnsn. 
Yet  not  fhr  thoce, 
For  what  fbe  potent  Ttetot  Id  bb  rage 
Can  elie  lofllet,  do  I  repent  or  obange, 
TbMgk  cbaas*d  bi  oatvard  Initre,  that  dx*d 

mind 
And  high  diidttiMttom  tenM  of  b^u'd  nwrit 

MiLTon. 

In  speaking  of  thin^  independently 
of  others^  or  as  immediately  connected 
with  ourselves,  all  these  terms  may 
be  sometimes  employed  in  a  good 
or  an  indifferent  sense. 

When  we  contemn  a  mean  action, 
and  scorn  to  conceal  by  falsehood 
what  we  are  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge, we  act  die  part  of  the  gentleman 
as  well  as  the  Christian.  But  it  is  ' 
inconsistent  with  our  infirm  and  de- 
pendant condition,  that  we  should 
reel  inclined  to  despise  any  thing  that 
falls  in  our  way;  much  less  are  we  at 
liberty  to  disdain  to  do  any  thing 
whidi  our  station  requires.  We  ought 
to  think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  no- 
thing degrading  to  us,  but  that  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  God. 
There  are,  however,  too  many  who 
affect  to  despise  small  favors  as  not 
T«u:hiBg  their  fancied  deserts,  and 
others  who  disdain  Qo  receive  any 
favor  at  iJl,  from  mistaken  ideas  of 
dependance  and  obligation. 

A  mnn  of  eplrlt  ibottld  eontenm  the  piabe  of 
thelsnonnt.  Snxub 

Tbrtee  bappy,  tley  beneath  their  northern  ikie», 
Who  Ihnt  iMinifaBr*  the  fear  of  deatb»  d0$pi»e-^ 


Pvofobe  appranoUnf  flnl%  and  bimwiy  eeem 
To  ipanthatUlb  which  mnit  ao  aooa  letnm. 

So 

It  la  in  some  sort  owfaig  to  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence that  dUdainistg^  cheap  and  rnlgnrbap* 
pinen,  they  firame  to  themeelfea  faanglnniy 
gnodi,  fai  which  there  la  notbt«  can  nlwdHlni 
bat  the  dUknlty  of  obtatari^  dMm. 
▼lilBetiiMiirtiu  to  lend  an  ear 
To  the  msdpeoplQ«li  amm  of  ligbL 


CONTEMPTIBLE,   CONTEMPT- 
UOUS. 

These  terms  ore  very  fineqaently^ 
though  very  erroneously,  confounded  m 
common  discourse. 

CONTEMPTIBLE  is  applied  to 
the  thine  deserving  contempt;  CON- 
TEMPTUOUS  to  that  wSiich  is  ex- 
pressive of  contempt,  Personsy  or 
what  is  done  by  persons,  may  be  either 
contemptible  or  contemptwms ;  but  a 
thing  is  only  contemptible. 

A  production  is  amten^tUtle ;  a 
sneer  or  look  is  conten^tuous. 

Silence,  or  a  neglicent  bidlSeienee,  pinceeda 
from  anffer  mixed  with  acorn,  that  tliowa  another 
be  h  thoochtby  yon  too  otfntemfrtiMe  to  be  iw- 


My  atotef^   priDciplea  fa   BMny  pwtlcnUin 
dlflfer;  bnt  then  baa  beea  alw«ye  eneh a  harmony 
between  na  that  the  ipklom  nnilea  npon  thoae    ' 
who  have  anfered    me  to  paai  with  a    ee»- 
Umptunu  negUgence,  HAWKBnronn. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,   DESPICABLE^ 
PITIFUL. 

CONTEMPTIBLE  is  not  so  strong 
as  DESPICABLE  or  PITIFUL. 

A  person  may  be  contemptible  for 
his  vanity  or  weakness,  but  be  is  (lespi- 
cable  for  his  servility  and  baseness  of 
character ;  he  is  pitiful  for  his  want 
of  manliness  and  oecoming  spirit.  A 
lie  is  at  all  times  conteamtsble;  it  is 
despicable  when  it  is  told  for  purposes 
of  gain  or  private  interest;  it  is  piti- 
Jul  when  accompanied  with  indica- 
tions of  unmanly  fear.  It  is  con* 
temptible  to  take  credit  to  one's  self 
for  the  good  action  one  has  not  per- 
formed; it  is  despicable  to  charge  an- 
other with  the  faults  which  we  our- 
selves have  committed ;  it  is  pitiful  to 
offend  others  and  then  attempt  to 
screen  ourselves  from  their  resentment 
under  any  shelter  which  offers.  It  is 
contemptible  for  a  man  ii^  a  superior 
station  to  borrow  of  his  inferiors;  it 
is  deipicdble  in  him  to  forfeit  hi^  word ; 
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it  ispUifui  ID  him  to  attempt  to  con* 
ceal  by  urtifioe. 


Wotc  tmtj  nnii  pcnnajdcd  ftom  b 
md  low  a  priBclple  t&li  pmlon  (for  flftttory)  h 
derived,  ttas  can  be  no  doubt  boC  Ae  penon 
wlio  abooM  atteoiiit  to  ctatlfy  it  wmM  the*  be  u 
e^ntempMU  m  be  li  now  tnccemM.    Stuu. 

To  pstOB  u  utflBil  part  to  obtain  no  other 
btttaavigQit  prain  ftom  the  aadteerninf  la  of 
tU  endeavovn  the  moet  detpicabte*         StxatB. 

Tbere  is  ■oniethiDgpa(/u2^  mean  Id  the  {nvert- 
ed  ambition  of  that  man  who  can  hope  for  aoBifai- 
lation,  and  please  himielf  to  think  that  bis  whole 
ftbrte  shall  cnmbfelato  duL  8t 


GONTEMFTU0US,        V.        Con^ 

temptible. 

CONTEMPTUOUS,   SCORKFUL^ 
DISDAINFUL. 

Th£S£  epithets  rise  io  sense  by  a 
regular  gradation. 

CONTEMPTUOUS  is  general,  and 
applied  to  whatever  can  express  con- 
tempt;  SCORNFUL  and  DISDAIN- 
FUL are  particular;  they  apply  only 
to  outward  marks;  one  is  contemptuout 
who  is  scornful  or  ditdainfuly  but  not 
vice  vertd. 

Words,  actions,  and  looks  are  cori" 
temptwms ;  looks,sneers,  and  gestures 
are  tcomjul  or  disdainful. 

Contemptttous  expressions  are  always 
unjustifiable ;  whatever  may  be  the 
contempt  which  a  person's  conduct 
deserves  it  is  unbecoming  in  another  to 
give  him  any  indications  of  the  senti- 
ment he  feels.  Scornful  and  disdain- 
ful smiles  are  resorted  to  by  the 
weakest  or  the  worst  of  mankind. 

Mor  never  secrMces  acenraey  to  baste,  nor 
IndalfMB  Umielf  la  e^nUimptiMU  nqH*S«M«  or 

JOBMBOll. 


probably  comcis  from  ten^lmn  th# 
temple,  that  being  the  place  most  fil^ 
ted  tor  cotUenmlation, 

MEDITATE,  in  Latin  m^dkatms 
participle  of  meditor,  is  probably 
changed  from  melitoTy  in  Greek 
f*£X4Tav  to  modulate  or  attune  tha 
thoushts,  as  sounds  are  harmonised. 

MUSE  is  derived  from  musa,  owing 
to  the  connexion  between  the  hannony 
of  a  son^  and  the  harmony  of  tha 
thoughts  m  musing. 

Different  species  of  reflexion  are 
marked  by  these  terms. 

Wa  contemplate  what  is  present  or 
before  our  eyes ;  we  meditate  on  what 
is  past  or  absent. 

The  heavens  and  all  the  works  of  the 
Creator  are  objects  of  contemplation  ; 
the  ways  of  providence  are  fit  subjects 
for  meditation.  One  muses  on  the 
events  or  circumstances  which  have 
been  just  passing. 

I  sfaicerelj  wish  mjsHf  with  jou  to  eonf^ni- 
plate  tbe  wonders  of  God  ia  the  firmament,  rsthev 
than  the  madness  of  man  on  the  earth.      Fors> 

Bat  a  very  small  pait  of  the  momeots  spent 
to  meHtmtion  on  the  past  prodace  any  leason- 
able  canttao  or  lalatafy  sorrow.  Jomaoii. 

'  We  may  contemplate  and  meditate 
for  the  future,  but  never  muse.  In  this 
case  the  two  former  terms  have  tha 
sense  of  contriving  or  purposing. 
What  is  contemplated  to  be  done  » 
thought  of  more  indistinctly  than 
when  it  is  meditated  to  be  done. 
Many  things  are  had  in  contemplation 
which  are  never  seriously  meditated 
upon.  Between  contemplating  and 
meditating  there  is  oftener  a  greater 
distance  than  between  meditating  and 
executing. 


As  sooa  as  Mavla  bena  to  loob  roaad,  and 
nw  the  vasabood  Mlrtuio  who  had  ao  long  ab- 
•nted  hloMeir  fkmn  ber  circle,  she  looked  npon 
htai  wltb  that  rlaace  which  in  tbe  langDace  of 
oKlsn  Is  called  the  seonifiili  fltsBa. 

la  Tifai  be  tkao  attempts  her  mbid  to  novt^ 
WHh  mn  and  prayers  aad  late  Mpenttoff  lofC  ; 
DMete/Wlp  die  looked,  then  taninc  roud, 
inie  fizM  her  eyes  enmov'd  upon  the  gronnd, 

Dbthbh. 

TO  CONTEMPLATB,  MEDITATE, 
MUSE. 

CONTEMPLATE,  in  Latin  con- 
tCK^^us   participle   of  contemploTf 


Life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God,  aright  ia« 
berent  by  nature  la  every  indlvldnal,  and  It  begina 
to  e9ntemplaU»n  of  law  as  soon  as  an  tafknt  Is  ' 
able  to  sdr  lathe  mother's  womb.    Bucuproaic 

Thus  pInngM  to  iUs  aad  meditating  more. 
The  people's  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
Tke  ragtag  moaster.  Dsnaa. 

Meditating  is  a  permanent  and  se- 
rious action;  musing  is  partial  and 
un'unportant ;  meditation  is  a  reli- 
^ous  duty,  it  cannot  be  neglected 
without  injury  to  a  person's  spiritual 
improvement.  Musing  is  a  temporary 
employment  of  the  mind  on  thta 
ordinary    concerns    of  lift,  as  they 
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happen  to  excite  an  interest  for  the 
fime. 

Contempldthe  and  tnunngy  as  epi- 
thetSy  have  a  strong  analogy  to  each 
other. 

Contemplative  is  a  habit  of  the 
mind ;  muting  is  a  particular  state  of 
the  mind.  A  person  may  have  a  con- 
templative turn,  or  i>e  in  a  muting 
mood. 

Tbera  li  not  anj  property  w  circvmslance  of 
n;  belnff  ilnu  I  cowUmpiale  with  more  jojr  than 
mjlinmorUlltj.  Bbrkblky. 

Then  It  DotbioK  w  fovoed  aad  conntreined  at 
wbat  ««  rreqaencly  nM«t  whh  la  tragedlei;  to 
■nka  a  atan  vnder  the  wHgbt  of  freat  tortow, 
or  full  of  medUaiion  upon  what  b«  It  golsg  to 
exrcntii,  cast  about  for  a  rimile  to  what  he  Um- 
■elf  It,  or  the  thiac  which  he  it  goUif  to  aet. 


JAciifff  at  woot  on  thbaad  Ihat, 
8«eh  trillet  at  I  know  not  what. 


Fkamm. 


TO  CONTEND,   STRIVE,  VIE. 

CONTEND,  in  Latin  contendoj 
compounded  of  con  or  jumtra  and 
tendo  to  bend  one's  steps,  signifies  to 
exert  one's  self  against  any  thmg. 

STRIVE  is  in  Dutch  ttreveny  low 
German  ttrevan,  high  German  ttrehen, 
and  probably  a  frequentative  of  the 
Latin  ttrepo  to  make  a  bustle, 

VIE  IS  probably  changed  from 
view,  signifying  to  look  at  with  the 
desire  of  excelhng. 

Contending  requires  two  parties; 
strive  either  one  or  two.  There  is  no 
contending  where  there  is  not  an  op- 
position ;  but  a  person  may  ttrive  by 
nimself, 

Contend  and  ttrive  differ  in  the 
object  as  well  as  the  mode ;  we  con-- 
iend  for  a  prize;  we  ttrive  for  the 
mastery;  we  contend  verbally;  but 
we  never  strive  without  an  actual 
effoTti  and  labor  more  or  less  severe. 
We  may  contend  with  a  person  at  a 
distance;  but  striving  requires  the  op- 
ponent, when  there  is  one,  to  be  pre- 
sent. Opponents  in  matters  of  opi- 
nion contend  for  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  truth ;  sometimes  they  contend 
for  tritles.  Combatants  strive  to 
overcome  their  adversaries,  either  by 
dint  of  superior  skill  or  strength. 

Contend  is  frequently  us^  in  a 
figurative  sense,  in  application  to 
tmngs  ;  strive  very  seldom.    We  con* 


tend  with  difficulties,  and  in  tlie  spi- 
ritual  application,  we  may  be  said  to 
strive  with  the  spirit. 

Vie  has  more  of  striving  than  con- 
tending  in  it ;  we  strive  to  excel  when 
we  vie,  but  we  do  not  ttrive  with  any 
one.  There  is  no  personal  collision 
or  opposition.  Those  we  vie  with 
may  be  as  ignorant  of  our  persons  as 
our  intentions.  Vying  is  an  act  of 
no  moment,  but  contending  and  sf  ri;^ 
ing  are  always  serious  actions. 
.  Pleighbours  often  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  finery  and  grandeur  of  their 
house,  dress^  and  equipage. 


Mad  at  (^e 

tend 
Whlchbthe 


teat  and  the  vlndi,  when  both  cmm 


When  for  the  eapice 


Mad  B8  the  wlada, 
of  the  main  th«j  tfH«e. 


.    Shall  a  form 
Of  elemental  dratt,  of  nMHild*rii«  el^. 
Vie  wkh  thete  chunn  Imperial  ? 

Majoh  ov  Tboth. 

TO   CONTEND,   CONTEST, 
DISPUTE. 

CONTEND,  V.  To  contend,  strive, 
CONTEST,  V,  Combat,  conflict, 
DISPUTE,  in  Latin  disputo,  com- 
pounded of  dis  and  puto,  signifies  to 
think  different  ways. 

Contend  is  to  contest  as  the  genus 
to  the  species.  To  contest  is  a  species 
of  contending;  we  cannot  contest 
without  contending,  although  we 
may  contend  without  contesting.  To 
contend  is  confined  to  the  idea  of  set- 
ting one's  self  up  against  another; 
contest  and  dispute  must  include 
some  object  contested  or  disputed. 
Contend  is  applied  to  all  matters, 
either  of  personal  interest  or  specu- 
lative opinion ;  contest  always  to  the 
former;  dispute  mostly  to  tne  latter. 
Individuals  or  distinct  bodies  contend; 
nations  contest.  During  the  present 
long  and  eventful  cordest  biBtween 
England  and  France,  the  English  have 
con/en^e^  with  their  enemies  as  suc- 
cessfully by  land  as  by  sea.  Trifling 
matters  ma^r  give  rise  to  contending  ; 
serious  points  only  are  contested. 
Contentions  are  always  conducted 
personally,  and  in  general  v«4>aUy; 
contests  are  carried  on  .in   differoM; 
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manners  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  object.  The  parties  themselves 
xnostly  decide  carUentums;  but  con- 
tested matters  mostly  depend  upon 
others  to  decide. 
■  For  want  of  an  accommodating 
temper,  men  are  frequently  contends 
ing  with  each  other  about  little  points 
of  convenience,  advantage,  or  privi- 
lege, which  they  ought  by  mutual 
consent  td  share,  or  voluntarily  to 
resign.  When  seats  in  parliament  or 
other  posts  of  honor  are  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  sufirages,  rival  candidates  caip- 
test  their  claims  to  public  approba- 
tion. 

When  we  assert  the  right,  and  sup- 
port this  assertion  with  reasons,  we 
contend  for  it ;  but  we  do  not  contest 
until  we  take  serious  measures  to  ob- 
tain what  we  contend  for.  Contend  is 
to  dispute  as  a  part  to  the  whole  :  two 
parties  disptUe  conjointly;  they  con- 
tend individually.  Each  contends  for 
his  own  opinion,  which  constitutes  the 
dispute.  Theological  disputants  often 
contend  with  more  warmth  than  dis- 
cretion for  their  favorite  hypotheses. 
With  regard  to  claims,  it  is  possible 
to  dispute  the  claim  of  another  with- 
out contending  for  it  for  ourselves. 


*Tis  nadMii  to  emitend  with  strength  dWlne. 

Drydbh, 
'I'b  (bos  the  »priii|'  of  jooth,  the  morn  of  llfe^ 
Rear*  In  o«r  miod*  the  rivftl  leedt  of  strife; 
Tbea  passion  riots,  reason  then  contenda. 
And  oa  the  oooqnwt  everjf  bUss  depends. 

SBureroxE. 
The  poor  worm 
Shall  prove  her  conferl  valo.     Ufe**  little  dsj 
Shall  pass,  SMl  she  is  gone.    While  I  appear  * 
nash*d  with  the  bUwm  of  yonth  thronph  heav'ns 
eternal  yrar.  Masoii  o«  Taoth. 

Permit  me  not  to  lanpiidi  oot  mj  days, 
Bnt  mahe  the  best  exchange  of  llflf  for  praise. 
Thb  ami,  this  lance,  can  well  dUpuU  the  prise. 

DttYDSM. 

There  has  been  a  long  AisptOe  for  precedency 
betwemi  the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.      Aouisoa. 

CONTENTION,  STRIFE, 

Though  derived  from  the  preceding 
verbs  (r.  To  contend^  strive),  have 
a  distinct  meaning  in  which  they  are 
analogous.  The  idea  common  to  them 
is  that  of  opposing  one's  self  to  an- 
other with  an  angry  humur. 

CONTENTION  is  mostly  occa- 
sioned by  the  desire  of  seeking  one's 
own.    STRI^  springs  (Vom  a  quar- 


relsome temper.    Greedy  and  envious 
people  deal  m  contention,  the  former 
because   they  are    fearful    lest  they 
should  not  get  enoogh ;  the  latter  be- 
cause   they  are    fearful    lest  others 
should  get  too  much.  Where  bad  tem- 
pers that  are  under  no  control  come  in 
ireauent    collision,    perpetual    strifs 
will  be  the  consequence. 
With  these  ft»or  more  of  lesser  fame 
And  humble  rank,  attendant  came  ; 
Hypocrisy  with  smiling  gncc^ 
And  impodence,  with  braxen  fhee^ 
€!ontention  bold,  with  iron  longs. 
And  slander,  with  her  hnndred  tongnci.  Moobb. 
A  solid  and  sohstaatlal  gveatnem  of  sonl  lopks 
down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censnrea 
and  applaoaes  of  the  multitude,   and  places  a 
man  bqrond  Uw  little  noise  and  •trifk  of  toognea. 

AOODOll* 

CONTENTION,  V.  DisscnsioH. 

CONTENTMENT,    SATISFACTION. 

CONTENTMENT,  in  French  con- 
tentment, from  content,  in  Latin  con- 
tentus,  participle  of  Coniineo  to  con- 
tain or  hold,  signifies  the  keeping 
one's  self  to  a  thing. 

SATISFACTION,  in  Latin  satis- 
factio,  compoimded  of  satis  and^acio, 
signifies  the  making  or  having  enough. 

Contentment  lies  in  ourselves :  satis- 
jfaction  is  derived  from  external  ob- 
jects. 

One  is  contented  when  one  wishes 
for  rio  more;  one  is  satisfied  vthen  00% 
has  obtained  what  one  wishes. 

The  contented  man  has  always 
enough;  the  satined  man  receives 
enough. 

The  contented  man  will  not  be  dis- 
satisfied ;  but  he  who  looks  for  satis- 
faction  will  never  be  contented.  Con- 
tentment is  the  absence  of  pain;  satis- 
faction is  positive  pleasure.  Con- 
tentment is  accompanied  with  th« 
enjo^ent  of  what  one  has ;  satisfao- 
faction  is  often  quickly  followed  with 
the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A  con- 
tented man  can  never  be  miserable ;  a 
satisfied  man  can  scarcely  be  long 
happy.  Contentment  is  a  permanent 
and  habitual  state  of  mind ;  it  is  the 
restriction  of  all  our  thoughts,  views^ 
and  desires,  within  the  compass  of 
present  possession  and  enjoyment. 
Satisfaction  is  a  partial  and  turbulent 
state  of  the  feelings,  which  awakens 
rather  than  deadens  desire.       Cm^ 
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t^itment  b  suited  to  oor  jjresent  con- 
didon ;  it  accommodates  itself  to  the 
▼ici^itudes  of  human  life.  Satisfac- 
tion helongs  to  DO  created  heing;  one 
atUisfied  desire  engenders  another  that 
demands  sattgfaction.  Contentment 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man, 
to  whom  it  is  a  continual  feast;  hut 
9atigfaction  has  never  heen  procured 
b^  wealt\iy  however  enormous^  or  an^ 
bititioD,  however  houndless  and  siio 
cessful.  We  should,  therefore  look 
for  the  contented  man,  where  there 
are  the  fewest  means  of  being  tati*- 
fied.  Our  duty  bids  us  be  contented  ; 
our  desires  asK  to  be  satisfied;  but 
our  duty  is  associated  with  our  hap- 
piness; our  desires  are  the  sources- of  - 
our  misery. 

Trae  happteeali  to  90  plaoe  eoiite\l, 
B«t  ctiil  Is  CMUid  Id  a  cotUenUd  mtnd. 

AMonraioiJS. 

Womni  who  bave  Von  nnrrfml  some  time. 

Ml  havtns  <t  (■  thdr  hemds  to  draw  alter  them 

■  nomeroQ^  train  of  folloven,  tfA  thefr  aoti*- 

JaelUn  In  the  poiseisloo  of  ooe  mukH  heart. 

SraCTATOB, 

Ko  man  shonM  be  e^ntented  with  hteself 
that  be  faareljr  doe*  well,  hot  he  shoold  ferlbm 
fferytbfaig  ie  the  beit  manner  he  li  abtew 


It  Is  neeessar J  to  ftn  ea^  mad  happy  lifr,  to 
pomesi  onr  minds  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  lie  well 
muffled  with  o«t  own  reflections.  SnMLB. 

TO  COKTEST,  V,  To  cofitentU 

CONTEST,  V.  Conflict. 

COKTIGUOVS9  V.  Adjacent* 

CONTINENCE,  V.  ChastUy. 

C0NTIN6ENCT,  t/.  Accident. 

CONTINGENT,  V.  Accidental. 

CONTINUAL,  PERPETUAL, 
'   CONSTANT. 

CONTINUAL,  m  French  conti- 
nue Latin  continuut,  from  contineo 
to  hold  or  keep  together,  signifies 
keeping  together  without  intermis- 
sion. 

PEBPETUAL^  in  French  perpe- 
tuel^  haldn  perpetualis,  homperpeto, 
oompoundea  01  per  and  peio  to  seek 
thoioug^y,  usnifies  going  on  every 
where  and  at  aU  times. 

CONiiTrANT,  9.  Omttancy. 


What  is  cotainual  admits  of  n* 
interruption;  what  is  perpetual  ad- 
mits of  no  termination.  There  may 
be  an  end  to  that  which  is  continual^ 
and  there  may  be  intervals  in  that 
which  is  perpetual.  Rfuns  are  con- 
tinual  in  the  tropical  dimates  at 
certain  seasons..  (Jomplaints  among 
the  lower  orders  are  perpetual,  but 
they,  are  frequently  without  founda- 
tion. There  is  a  continual  passing 
and  repassing  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  day.  The  world, 
and  ail  that  it  contains,  are  subject  to 
perpetual  change. 

Constant,  like  continual,  admits  of 
no  interruption;  but  it  may  cease 
altogether.  Continual  resnects  the 
outward  circumstances  ana  events; 
constant  the  temper  of  mind.  The 
last  twenty-five  years  have  presented 
to  the  world  a  continual  succession  of 
events,  that  have  exceeded  in  impor- 
tance those  goii^  before ;  the  French 
revolution  and  the  atrocities  attend- 
ant upon  it  have  been  the  constant 
theme  of  execration  with  the  well 
disposed  part  of  mankind.  To  an 
intelligent  parent  it  is  <a  continual 
source  of  pleasure  to  vmtch  the  pro- 
gress of  his  child  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  and  the  deveiopemeni 
of  his  faculties.  It  will  likewise  be 
his  constant  endeavour  to  train  him 
up  in  principles  of  religion  and  virtue, 
while  be  is  coltivatins  his  talents, 
and  storing  his  mind  wiui  sdence. 

Open  joor  ean,  for  vUcb  of  yon  vlll  tttop 
The  vent  of  bearfav  when  lond  nunow  apoaks  t 
Upon  mjF  tongne  nnHnmal  slaadefffe  ride. 
The  which  ta  ewaj  laafvafe  I  pnnonaeeb 


If  aflncDoo  of  foituao  mbapplly  ooaenr  to 
fkvooT  the  inrHaattonsoftbe  joatOMK  »»n»- 
mrats  wad  dhranioM  ■neoeed  in  a  j^rjprtnaf 


Fiwiioclal Ufe,  I MC ft eoMstata deaih. 


CONTINUAL,   CONTINUED. 

CONTINUAL,     CONTINUED, 

V,  Continual. 

Both  these  terms  mark  lepgth  of  do- 
ration,  but  the  former  admits  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  interruption,  which  the 
latter  does  not.  What  is  continual  may 
have  frequent  pauses;  what  is  conhntt- 
ed  ceases  only  to  terminate.  Rains  art 
continual^    noises  in   a  tumultuous 
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ttnet  are  omHnual;  the  base  in^mtisic 
is  said  to  be  continued;  the  mirUi  of  a 
dnmken  party  is  one  continued  noise. 
CWtAtta/intemiptions  abate  the  vigor 
of  i4>plication  and  create  disgust.  *In 
cxrantries  situated  near  Uie  poles, 
tliere  is  one  cmUinued  darkness  for 
the  space  of  five  or  six  months ;  dur- 
ing which  time  the  inhabitants  are 
ohupA  to  leave  the  place. 

Gmtinual  respects  the  duration  of 
acdons  onlj;  continued  is  likewise 
applied  to  the  extent  or  course  of 
things;  rumours  are  continual;  talk- 
ing, walkings  running,  and  the  like,  is 
eonHmutl ;  but  a  Tine,  a  series,  a 
•oene^  or  a  stream  of  water,  is  conH- 
nued, 

Ana  fidpby  StaMlt  wniar  to  tke  miD, 
HriMts  Mid  lUdd^  ftBd  cmlUka  IMOM  ilafai ; 
Then  timi*d  bj  VhaAm  from  their  wuled  wayi, 
Ddvf'd  tihe  nmpire  alne  CMitifnuil  dajB.  Pon, 
0«r  lib  Is  one  e»ntim^d  toll  fior  ftme. 

Bj  too  IbIbbm  aad  e^HHmud  applkatloD,  oar 

ftWK  yoVPCn  V0M8  lOOB  bo  WOftt  ovt* 


I  toli«T««|m]1jrdlTlded«bt 


ProvMenoe  i 
vbolemaMofi 
eiwy  wonu  anj  ba^  her  hubud,  snd  tbrt 
bofh  may  equity  ooBMMie  to  Che  CMtfmMMco 
of  the  tpechie.  8mu« 

The  FjFthafDnu  timuBlgntioi^  the  eeMoU 
habitation  of  the  Mahometaa,  and  the  Aady 
realna  of  Pinto,  do  all  acmftta  the  aula  poiat» 
thectntliHMetoiioroiirexirtaiee.     BsauiiT, 

Mr.  Loeha  obeervo,  « that  we  get  the  Idea  «r 
tfaM  and  AtraHiott,  bgr  ledectfaif  ov  that  tmia  or 
ideaa  wUch  nooeed  om  aDoth«  to  oar  miade.* 


COirnKUANCEy   CONTINUATION! 
DURATION. 

CONTINUANCE  is  said  only  of 
the  time  that  a  thing  continues  (v.  To 
continue\ 

CONTINUATION  expresses  the 
act  o£ continuing  what  has  been  begun. 
The  continuance  of  any  particular 
practice  may  be  attended  with  seri- 
ous consequence.  The  continuation 
of  a  work  depends  on  the  abilities 
and  will  of  the  workman. 

Continuance  and  duration  are  both 
employed  for  time;  things  may  be  of 
long  continuance,  or  of  long  duration  ; 
but  continuance  h  used  only  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  men ;  dura^ 
iion  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
every  thing.  Whatever  is  occasion- 
ally done,  and  soon  to  be  ended^  is 
not  for  a  continuance;  whatever  is 
made,  and  soon  destroyed,  is  not  of 
long  duration.  There  are  many  ex- 
cellent mstitutions  in  England  which 
promise  to  be  of  no  less  continuance 
than  of  utility.  Duration  is  with  us 
a  relative  term ;  things  are  of  long  or 
short  duration :  by  comparison,  the 
duration  of  the  world  and  all  sublu- 
nary objects  is  nothing  in  regard  to 
eteiaity. 


CONTINUATION,   CONTINUITY. 

CONTINUATION,  as  mavbe  seen 
above  (y.  Continuance),  is  the  act  of 
am^ifitttn^  ;  continuity  is  the  quality 
of  continuing.  The  former  is  em- 
ployed in  the  figurative  sense  for  the 
duration  of  events  and  actions ;  the 
latter  in  ^e  jfihysical  sense  for  the 
adhesion  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  bodies.  The  continuation  of  a 
history  up  to  the  existinc  period  of 
the  writer  is  the  work  of  every  a^ 
if  not  of  evezy  year.  There  are  bodiea 
of  so  little  continuity  that  they  wili 
crumble  to  pieces  on  the  slighteet 
touch. 


The  na  aaeeDdlaff  Into  the  Bortbera  ilgM 

begetleth  int  a  teiiparato  heat,  which  by  hb  ap- 

pniach  oBto  the  aoktloe  he  iateadeth ;  and  if 

e^nHtuuUUn  the  aase  even  apoo  derflnatlea. 

BaowM*!  VuKAAaEaaoBfl. 

A  bo47  ahraie  perociTes  the  paaagea  bf 
which  n  inaiaaatcfl;  i^Bele  the  ImpvlM  of  aaothcr 
bodj  where  It  yields  thereto;  pmehes  the  lepa- 
ratioD  of  He  cenlf  im<l^,  aad  for  a  time  tabta 
it;  fai  Am,  peieepthm  ii  dUhaed  tbioegh  all 
■•tore.  Bmok. 

The  aprlghtlj  breait  demaada 
loeenant  mptore;  Vte,  a  tedkma  load, 
Dea)*d  Iti  cfiUnulty  of  joj.  SmimoaB. 

CONTINUATION,  V.  Contimiofice. 

TO  CONTINUE,    REMAIN,   STAY. 

CONTINUE,  «.  Continual,  per- 
petuaL 

REMAIN,  in  Latin  remaneo,  is 
.  compounded  of  re  and  maneo,  Greek 
ftfv^,  Hebrew  omad  to  tarty. 

STAY  is  but  a  variation  of  the 
word  stand. 

The  idea  of  confining  one's  self  to 
something  is  common  to  all  these 
terms ;  but  continue  applies  often  to 
the  sameness  of  action,  and  remain  to 
the  sameness  of  place  or  situation; 


vide  Trurier:  «  CondNa]^  costJoaed.* 
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the  former  has  most  of  the  active 
s^nse  in  it,  and  expresses  a  state  of 
action ;  the  latter  is  altogether  neuter, 
and  expresses  a  state  of  rest.  We 
speak  of  continuing  a  certain  course, 
of  continuing  to  do,  or  contifiuinf  to 
be  any  thing ;  but  of  remaining  in  a 
position,  in  a  house,  in  a  town,  in  a 
condition,  and  the  like. 

There  is  more  of  will  in  continuing ; 
more  of  necessity  and  circumstances' 
in  remaining.  A  person  continues  in 
office  as  long  as  ne  can  nerform  it 
with  satisfieu^tion  to  himself  and  his 
employers.  A  centinel  remaim  at  his 
post  or  station.  Continue  is  opposed 
to  cease;  remain  is  opposed  to  go. 
Thincs  continue  in  motion ;  they 
remain  stationary.  The  females 
among  the  brutes  will  sometimes  con- 
tinue to  feed  their  yomig,  long  after 
they  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
•elves.  Many  persons  are  restored 
to  life,  after  having  remained  several 
hours  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. 

Remain  and  stay  are  both  perfectly 
neuter  in  their  sense,  but  remain  is 
employed  for  either  persons  or  .things; 
stay  fot  persons  only.  It  is  necessary 
for  some  species  of  wood  to  reimitfi 
long  in  the  water  in  order  to  be  sear 
toned.  Some  persons  are  of  so  rest- 
less a  temper,  that  they  cannot  stay 
long  in  a  place  without  giving  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness. 

When  remain  is  employed  for  per- 
sons, it  is  often  involuntary,  if  not 
compulsory;  stay  is  altogether  volun- 
tary. Soldiers  must  remain  where 
they  are  stationed.  Friends  stay  at 
each  other's  houses  as  visitors.  For- 
mer dmes  aiford  many  instances  of 
servants  continuing  faithful  to  their 
employers,  even  in  the  season  of 
adversity;  but  so  much  are  times 
altered,  that  at  present,  domestics 
never  remain  long  enoush  in  their 
places  to  create  any  bond  of  attach- 
ment between  master  and  servant. 
Their  time  of  stay  is  now  limited  to 
weeks  and  months,  instead  of  being 
extended  to  years. 

I  hftfc  MCD  wane  Reman  CaUwUc  wtbora  whe 
teN  B«,  tkat  ?  Icloas  wfltera  etitinmt  Id  p«i|i^ 
tory  w  loBC  u  the  Io4mbm  of  tMr  wrMiacs 
tontinueg  upoa  poilcriij. 


I  «ni  betraeto  ihee,  pratcirfe  tlwc  ef«r. 
The  nd  coiii|»»iiioa  of  thit  feKhAil  tavut ; 
Wbik  Ufe  aod  tbo«sht  remmtn.  Bow% 


CONTINUE. 

WWi^er  I  go,  iqy  ■opl  iball  ilmg  vtth  tke*; 
*Tlt  Vot  my  khadow  tkftt  I  take  avaj.  DaTSBX* 

TO   CONTINUE,  PERSEVERE^ 
PERSIST,    PURSUE,    PROSECUTE. 

CONTINUE,  V.  ContihuaL 

PERSEVERE,  in  French  perse- 
tireTy  Latin  perseverare^  compounded 
of  per  and  severus  strict  and  steady, 
signifies  to  be  steady  throughout  dr 
to  the  end. 

PERSIST,  in  French  perstster, 
Latin  persisto,  compounded  of  per 
and  sisto  or  sto^  signines  to  stand  by 
or  to  a  thing. 

PURSUE  and  PROSECUTE,  in 
French  jHwrmivre,  come  ftom  the 
Latin  seguor  to  follow,  that  i»,  pro- 
sequor  and  its  participle  jTrotecu/tis, 
corresponding  with  prosequory  signify- 
ingto  follow  after  or  keep  on  with. 

TThe  idea  of  not  layinjg  aside  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  is  the  sense 
of  continue  without  any  other,  addi- 
tion; the  other  terms  which  are  all 
species  of  continuing,  include  like- 
wise some  collateral  idea  which  dis- 
tinguish them  ftom  th^  first,  as  well 
as  from  each  other.  Continue  is 
comparable  with  persevere  and  pcrsi^ 
in  the  neuter  sense ;  with  pursue  and 
prosecute  in  the  active  sense.  To 
continue  is  simply  to  do  as  one  has 
done  hitherto ;  to  persevere  is  to  con- 
tinue without  wishing  to  chan^,  or 
from  a  positive  desire  to  attain  an 
object ;  to  persist  is  to  continue  from 
a  determination  or  will  not  to  cease. 
The  act  of  continuing,  therefore, 
specifies  no  characteristic  of  the  agent; 
tnat  of  persevering  or  persisting 
marks  a  direct  temper  of  mind ;  the 
former  is  always  used  in  a  good  sense, 
the  latter  in  an  indifferent  or  bad 
sense.  We  continue  from  habit  or 
casualty;  we  persevere  from  reflec- 
rion  and  the  exercise  of  one's  judg^ 
ment;  we  persist  from  attachment. 
It  is  not  the  most  exalted  virtue  to 
continue  in  a  good  course,  merely 
because  we  have  been  in  the  habiu 
of  so  doing;  what  is  done  from 
habit,  merely  without  any  fixed  prin- 
ciple, is  always  exposed  to  change 
from  the  influence  of  passion  or  evil 
counsel.  There  is  real  virtue  in  the 
act  of  perseverance,  without  whidi 
many  of  our  best  intentions  would 
remain  imftilfilled,  and  oUr  best  plans 
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iroM  be  defeated.  Those  who  do 
not  persevere  can  do  no  essential 
good;  and  thOse  who  do  persevere 
often  effect  what  has  appeared  to  be 
impracticable.  Of  this  truth  the  dis- 
coverer of  America  is  a  remarkable 
proof,  who  in  spite  of  every  mortifica- 
tion, rebuff,  and  disappointment,  per- 
severed in  calling  the  attention  of 
monarche  to  his  project,  until  he  at 
length  obtained  the  assistance  requi- 
site for  effecting  the  discovery  of  a 
new  world. 

Persevere  is  employed  only  in  mat- 
ters of  some  moment,  in  things  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  a 
steady  purpose  of  the  mind;  persist 
is  employed  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life.  A  learner,  per^ererej  in  his 
studies,  in  ord^r  to  arrive  at  the  ne- 
cessary degree  of  improvement.  A 
child  persists  in  makine  a  request, 
until  he  has  obtained  tne  object  of 
his  desire.  There  is  always  wisdom 
in  perseverance^  even  though  unsuc- 
cessful ;  there  is  mostly  folly,  caprice, 
or  obstinacy,  in  persistance.  How  dif- 
ferent the  man  who  perseveres  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  talents,  from  him 
who  only  persists  in  maintaining  false- 
hoods or  supporting  errors  1 

AbdAlhJi  eonttnuinf  to  ratrad  bb  foniMr 
i■proTel■ent^     beaatifled    tlita  whole  pratpcet 


if  wo  pene^ere  hi  it«d7ltt|r  to  do  oar  daty 
towwito  God  aad  nan,  wo  sball  mrct  with  tbo 
fWteiB,  lovr,  and  coafldeooe  of  tbooe  wbo  ara 
anaod  as.  Blub. 

k  firot  deal  ooay  bo  doae  hy  a  eoane  of  benl* 
fcrnce  ohntinalelj  penitUd  in ;  thia,  if  anj  thinf^ 
Wine  a  Ukriy  w»j  of  esUblidiins  a  moral  babtt. 

OaovK. 

Continue  when  compared  with  per^ 
severe  or  persist^  is  always  coupled 
with  modes  of  action ;  but  in  compa- 
rison with  pursue  or  prosecuie^  it  is 
always  followed  by  some  object;  we 
continue  to  do,  persevere^  or  persist 
in  doing  some  thing ;  but  we  continue^ 
pursue,  or  prosecute  some  object 
which  we  wish  to  bring  to  perfection 
by  additional  labor. 

Continue  is  equally  indefinite,  as  an 
the  former  case;  pursue  and  prosecute 
both  oomprehenci  collateral  ideas  re- 
spectiog  tne  disposition  of  the  agent, 
and  xJ&  nature  of  the  object.  To 
continue  is  to  go  on  with  a  tiling  as  it 
has  been  begun ;  to  pursue  and  pnh 


secute  is  to  amtitiue  by  some  pre- 
scribed rule,  or  in  some  particular 
manner.  A  work  is  continued;  a 
plan,  measure,  or  line  of  conduct  is 
pursued ;  an  undertaking  or  a  design 
is  prosecuted.  We  ukuy  continue  tha 
work  of  another  in  order  to  supply  a 
deficiency;  we  may  pursue  a  plan 
that  emanates  either  from  ourselvef 
or  another;  we  prosecute  our  own 
work  only  in  order  to  obtain  somf 
peculiar  object.  Continue,  therefore, 
expresses  less  than  pursue,  and  this 
less  than  prosecute.  The  history  of 
England  has  been  continued  down  to 
the  present  period  by  different  wri- 
ters. Smollett  has  pursued  the  same 
plan  as  Hume,  in  tne  continuation  of 
nis  history.  Captain  Cook  prosecut-^ 
ed  his  work  of^  discovery  in  threa 
several  voyages. 

We  continue  the  conversation  which 
has  been  interrupted;  we  pursue  the 
subject  which  has  engaged  our  atten- 
tion. We  pursue  a  journey  after  a 
certain  length  of  stay ;  we  prosecute 
any  particular  journey  which  is  impor- 
tant either  on  account  of  its  difficul- 
ties or  its  object. 

To  continue  is  in  itself  altogether  ai| 
indifferent  action ;  to  pursue  is  always 
a  commendable  action;  to  prosecute 
rises  still  higher  in  vaJue.  It  is  a 
mark  of  great  instability  not  to  conti- 
nue any  thing  that  we  begin ;  it  be- 
trays a  great  want  of  prudence  and 
discernment  not  to  pursue  some  plan 
on  every  occasion  which  requires  me- 
thod ;  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  per- 
severing mind  tjo  prosecute  whatever  it 
has  deemed  worthy  to  enter  upon. 

After  bavlnir  peHtkNMd  for  power  to  mlit 
tmaptacioo,  tbere  li  ao  poat  an  locoiigraltj  in 
not  e^ntinutng  tbo  •inicflo,  tbat  wo  biasb  at 
tbo  thoaght,  aad  peruvert^  lest  wo  lono  all 
liAWKBmroEt& 


Look  roand  IbebaMtable  #ar]d,  how  few 
Kaow  tbofr  own  good,  or  kaowtns  It,  pwr»M, 

Win  je  not  now  tbe  pair  of  mgm  pialM^ 
Wbo  the  nmo  end  pmrtu*d  bj  le?  eral  wayi. 

DRTWMi 

There  will  be  mom  sta47  wbkh  evfrj  man 
■oia  sealoaty  yroMcWet,  loaio  darllo|r  rab- 
Joet  on  wbkh  ha  if  prtadpally  pleand  to  eoo. 
vane.  Joimox* 

CONTINUED^  V.  ContinuaL 
cpNTi^fUiiYi  V.  Cmtmuatitm. 
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CONTRADICT. 


TO  CONTRACT,  V.  To  abridge. 
CONTBACT^  v.  Jgteement. 

CONTBACTED,  CONFINED, 
NARROW. 

CONTRACTED,  from  the  yerb 
eontractf  in  Latin  contractus  parti- 
ciple of  contraho  to  draw  or  come 
close  together,  signifies  either  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  shnmk  up, 
lessened  in  size,  or  brought  within  a 
tmaller  compass. 

CONFINED  marlcs  the  state  of 
being  cot^ned  {y.  To  bound), 

NARROW  is  a  yariadon  of  near, 
signifying  the  quality  of  being  near, 
dose,  or  not  extended. 

Contraction  arises  from  the  inhe- 
rent state  of  the  object ;  confined  is 
produced  by  some  external  agent;  a 
umb  is  contracted  from  disease ;  it  is 
confined  by  a  chain.  We  speak  mo- 
lalfy  of  the  contracted  span  of  a 
man's  life,  and  the  conjlncd  view 
which  he  takes  of  a  subject. 

Contracted  and  confined  respect 
the  operations  of  things;  narrow  tneir 
qualities  or  accidents.  Whatever  is 
contracted  or  confined  is  more  or  less 
narrow;  but  many  things  are  narrow 
which  have  never  been  contracted  or 
confined :  what  is  narrow  is  there- 
fore more  positively  so  than  either  con- 
tracted or  confined.  A  contracted 
mind  has  but  few  objects  on  which  it 
dwells  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  a 
confined  education  is  confined  to 
few  points  of  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion ;  a  narrow  soul  is  hemmed  in  by 
ft  single  selfish  passion. 

NotwttkiUBdIiig  a  imrtvw,  contrmeltd  teaper 
W  Itec  vbkh  6btalM  rooit  in  the  worid,  we 
ttMl  not  thneTore  conclede  thte  to  be  the  gennloe 
eteracterirtlc  of  muiklnd.  Gkovs. 

The  pcrmce  of  etery  created  beinf  if  een* 
Jbted  to  a  certain  moaaune  of  apace,  and  con- 
wqoeatlj  Ms  obMrvatkm  b  itlnted  to  a  certain 
r  of  object!,  Audmok. 


itmnito  are  not  ensUj  dialodged  ftom 
iMfToie  Bkindt.  CciuBUAiai. 

In  Iti  pivMBt  haMUtleD,  the  aonl  is  pWnlj 
•M^^butf  in  ita  opcntloat. 


TO  CONTRADICT,   OPPOSE, 
DENY. 
CONTRADICT,   firom  the  Latin 


contra  and  dictum^  ugnifies  a  apeedi 
against  a  speech. 

OPPOSE,  in  French  apjpoier,  Latin 
oppondy  perfect  ofoppono  m>mflf»  or  ok 
ami  pono,  signifies  to  throw  in  the  wmy 
or  aninst  a  thing. 

DENY,  in  ^eoch  denier,  Latin 
denegOf  is  comp6mided  of  ie,  ne,  and 
ago  or  diea,  signifying  feo<say  no. 

Contradict  and  den^  are  i»erfonned 
by  words  only;  oppose,  either  by 
words  or  actions. .  We  contradict  an 
assertion,  deny  a  feet,  oppote  a  persoo 
or  his  opinions.  We  may  amiradict 
ourselves  or  others;  we  oppose  othen 
only.  If  liars  have  not  eioeiient 
memories  they  are  sure  to  contrjodiet 
themselves  on  a  ckwe  eiamination. 
Those  who  oppose  others  sboidd  be 
careful  not  to  do  it  from  a  spirit  of 
opposition. 

When  contradict  reepecta  other 
persons,  it  is  frequently  a  mode  of 
opposition^  as  we  may  most  efiecCn- 
aliy  oppoie  a  person  by  contradicting 
what  he  asserts;  but  contradictum 
does  not  necessarily  imply  opposition. 
The  former  is  simply  a  mode  of 
action,^  the  latter  comprehends  both 
the  action  and  the  spirit,  with  which 
it  is  dictated.  We  contradict  from 
necessity  or  in  self-defence;  we  op- 
pose from  conviction  or  some  personal 
feeling  of  a  less  honourable  nature. 
It  is  a  breach  of  politeness  ever  to 
contradict  flatly;  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  moral  law  to  oppose  without  the 
most  substantial  ground. 

Contradict  is  likewise  used  in  deny- 
ing what  is  laid  to  one's  charge ;  but 
we  may  deny  without  contradicting^ 
in  answer  to  a  question.  Contra- 
diction  respects  indifferent  matters; 
denying  is  always  used  in  matters  of 
immediate  interest. 

Contradiction  is  employed  for  cor- 
recting others;  denying  is  used  to 
clear  one's  self.  We  may  contradict 
falsely  when  we  have  not  sufficient 
ground  for  contradicting  ;  and  we  may 
<^y  justly  when  wo  rebut  an  unfeir 
charge. 

fa  the  Socratic  waj  of  dispute,  you  agree  to 
ererj  thing  yoar  opponent  adTancet ;  In  Arlito- 
teUc^  jon  are  itlll  Oenjfing  and  eenf rotflcfiaf 
aMwpaiteredwrorwhnCheiaya.      Aaauon, 

Then  ue  awaj  who  am  food  ef  ciifrnrfi(» 
<i«theoownoanfeittorrnnMb  AmmotL 

One  of  thn  esBfuj h«|^  toinl^hlaCtf 
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I  tlw  lie  M  Mkildct,  wA  Mdad  <>  •  ^M>- 


The  latndwtta  or  tiM  bm  my  b«  •ffpMMl, 


CONTRARY,  v.  Adverse. 

TO  CONTRACT,  V.  To  abridge. 

CONTRAST,  v.  Comparison. 

TO  CONTRIBUTE,  V.  To  COoduce. 

TO  coih'RiBUTE,  v.  To  minister. 

CONTRIBUTION,  V.  ToOC. 

CONTRITION,  t;.  Repentance. 
CONTRIVANCE,  V.  Devtce. 

TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVISE,  INVENT. 

CONTRIVE,  in  French  contrcwo^^ 
compounded  of  con  and  ^frouver,  sig- 
nifies to  find  out  by  putting  together. 

DEVISE,  compounded  of  de  and 
^iae,  in  Latin  vtncf  seen,  signifies  to 
show  orpresent  to  the  mind. 

INVENT,  in  Latin  tnven^uf,  pai^ 
tkaple  of  inoemo^  oompoonded  of  in 
9SM  venio,  sigpifies  to  come  or  bring 
into  the  mind. 

To  oentrvoe  and  danu  do  not  ex- 
press so  much  as  to  invent;  we  c&nr 
trhe  and  dcvite  in  small  matters;  we 
invemt  in  those  of  greater  moment. 
Coniriving  and  devising  respect  the 
manner  ^  doing  things;  iwoaUutg 
oomnrehends  the  action  and  the  thing 
itoelt;  the  fi>rmer  are  but  the  new 
fiisfaioDing  of  things  that  already  exist ; 
the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation 
of  somethinf^  new.  To  contrive  and 
devise  are  mtentional  actions,  the 
result  of  a  specific  effort;  invention 
naturally  arises  from  the  exertion  of  an 
infaeieat  power;  we  require  thoujjfat 
and  combmation  to  contrive  or  devise  ; 
ingenuity  is  the  faculty  which  is  ex- 
erted in  inventing. 

Contriving  requires  even  less  exer- 
cise of  the  thoughts  than  devising: 
we  contrive  on  ftmiliar  and  common 
occasions;  we  devise  in  seasons  of 
difficulty  and  trial.  A  contrivance  is 
simple  and  obvious  to  a  plain  under- 
standing; a  device  is  complex  and 
fiur-let<»ed ;  it  requires  a  ready  con- 
oaptioa  and  a  degree  of  art. 


Omtrivances  serve  to  supply  a  defi- 
ciency, or  increase  a  convenience; 
devices  are  employed  to  extricate 
firom  danger,  to  remove  an  evil,  or 
forward  a  scheme.  The  history  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  derives  considerable 
interest  from  the  relation  of  tlie  varir- 
ous  contrivaneeSf  by  which  he  pn>- 
Tided  himself  with  the  first  articles  of 
necessity  and  oomfinrt.  The  history 
of  robbers  and  adventurers  is  full  of 
the  various  devices,  by  which  they 
endeavour  to  carry  on  dieir  projects 
of  plunder,  or  elude  the  vigilance  of 
their  pursuers.  The  history  of  civi- 
lized society  contains  an  account  of 
the  various  inventions  which  have 
contributed  to  the  enjoyment  or  im- 
provement of  mankind."  ' 

My  mt«M«  Is  flnr  open  war;  «f  vIIm 
Hon  VMspait  I  boMt  not;  tiMi  let  then 
CiMiCriee  vhe  need*  or  vknn  thiy  nSidy  net  nev* 


TbeMilMil 
SbnU  be  bli  drink,  and  nil  tb'  Mnbtwdil 
Art  can  deifUe  for  wanton  appetltn 


▲inblteetnre,  pnlntinf ,  and  atatoaiT,  woM  in* 

vented  wltb  tbe  dcetgn  to  lift  np  bunnn  natnm. 

Annuos. 

TO  CONTRIVE,  V.  To  concert. 
TO  CONTROL,  V.  To  ckeck. 

TO   CONTROVERT,   DISPUTE. 

CONTROVERT,  compounded  of 
the  Latin  contra  and  verto,  signifies 
to  turn  against  another  in  disooune, 
or  chreot  one's  self  against  another. 

DISPUTE,  V,  To  argue,  debate. 

To  controvert  has  regard  to  specu- 
lative points ;  to  dispute  respects  mat- 
ters ot  &ct.  There  is  more  of  oppo- 
sition in  controvert  ;  more  of  doubt 
in  disputing,  A  sophist  con<raverf« ; 
a  sceptic  ditputes.  The  plainest  and 
sublimest  truths  of  the  Gospel  have 
been  all  controverted  in  their  turn  by 
the  self^ufficient  inquirer;  the  aub- 
thentidty  of  the  Bible  itself  has  been 
disputed  by  some  few  individuals; 
the  existence  of  a  God  by  still  fewer. 

(Controversy  is  worse  than  an  mn 
profitable  task;  instead  of  eliciting 
truth,  it  does  but  expose  the  fiiilin^ 
of  the  parties  mgaged.  Disputing  is 
not  so  personal,  and  consequently  not 
so  objectionable.    We  never  contro- 
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vert  any  point  without  seriooaly.  and 
decidedly  intending  to  oppose  the 
notions  of  another^  we  may  aome- 
ttmes  dispute  a  point  for  the  sake  of 
friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of 
information.  Theologians  and  poli- 
ticians are  the  greatest  controversial' 
ists;  it  is  the  business  of  men  in 
general  to  ii«ptrfe  whatever  ought  not 
to  be  taken  for  granted. 

■  Tbe  demoliaUnc  of  DaaUfk  wu  to  eaftfrlj 
InsMed  on,  and  so  warmly  controverted,  at 
iMtd  lilw  to  have  prodnced  a  cbaHenge.  Bodgbu. 
AToid  ditputu  at  mach  as  possible.     Bcwinx. 

CONTUMACIOUS,  V.  Olstviate. 

CONTUMACY,    REBELLION. 

CONTUMACY,  from  the  Lat^ 
cowtvmax,  compounded  of  contra  and 
tumeo  to  swell,  signifies  the  swelling 
one's  self  up  by  way  of  resistance. 

REBELLION,  in  Latin  rehellu^ 
from  rehello  or  re  and  hello  to  war 
in  return,  signifies  carrying  on  war 
against  those  to  whom  we  owe,  and 
have  before  paid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Resistance  to  lawful  authority  is 
the  common  idea  included  in  both  the 
signification  of  these  terms,  hnt  con" 
tumaey  does  not  express  so  much  as 
rebelUon.  The  contumacious  resist 
only  occasionally;  the  rebel  resists 
systematically.  The  contumacious 
stand  only  on  certsdn  points  and  op- 
pose the  individual;  the  rebel  sets 
bimself  up  against  the  authority  itself. 
The  contumacious  thwart  and  con- 
tradicty  they  never  >  resort  to  open 
violence;  the  rebel  acts  only  by  main 
§UN».  Contumacy  shelters  itself 
iHider  the  plea  of  equity  and  justice; 
rebellion  sets  all  law  and  order  at 
defiance. 


The  eentor  told  the  crimlaal  that  be  spoke  In 
contempt  of  the  coart,  And  that  be  sboald  be 
pioeeeded  agafaut  for  oontufMKy.         Aodisoh.' 

The  mother  of  Waller  was'  the  daagbter  of 
John  Hampden  of  Hampden,  in  tbe  sameconntj» 
a«d  sitter  to  Hampden  the  sealoc  of  f^teCtfeii . 


CONVERSANT. 

Confoenient  reaards  the  circnin- 
stanoes  of  the  individual;  suitable  re- 
spects the  established  opinions  of 
mankind,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  moral  propriety.  Nothing  is  con- 
venient which  does  not  fevor  ones 
purpose;  nothing  is  suitable  which 
does  not  aoit  the  person,  place,  and 
tWng.  Whoever  has  any  thin|  to  ask 
of  another  must  take  a  convenient  op- 
portunity in  order  to  ensure  success. 
Ilis  address  on  such  an  occasion 
would  be  very  unsuitable,  if  he  affect- 
ed to  daim  as  a  right,  what  he  ought 
to  solicit  as  a  favor. 


10  CONVENE,  V.  To  assemble. 

CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE. 

CONVENIENT,  v.  Commodima. 
SUITABLE^  V,  CofiformabU. 


If  any  man  think  It  tmtvenUnt  to  1 

let  him  he  so  indeed,  and  then  hb  goodnma  »«! 
appear  to  emyh«|y'»iallsfaetlon.     Tnx4wnoK. 

Pleaanie  In  f«enl  tothe  eonae<|nent  appie- 
hMrion  of  a  nrftoUe  object,  svitAKy  &PPlM  ta 

a  r%hlly  disposed  flusnKj.  *o<'^ 

CONVENIENT,  V,  Commodious. 
CONVENT,  t;.  Cloister. 
CONVENTION,  V.  Assembh/* 

CONVERSANT,  FAMILIAR. 

CONVERSANT,  from  converse^ 
signifies  turning  over  and  over,  con- 
sequently becoming  aoouainted. 

FAMILIAR,  from  the  Latin  /ami- 
liaris  to  be  of  the  same  fiunily,  sig- 
nifies the  closest  connexion. 

An  acquaintance  with  things  is 
implied  in  both  these  teims,  but  the 
latter  expresses  something  more  par- 
ticular than  the  former. 

A  person  is  conversant  in  mattera 
that  come  frequently  before  his  notice; 
he  is  familiar  with  such  as  form  the 
daily  routine  of  his  business.  One 
who  is  not  a  professed  lawyer  may 
be  conversant  with  the  questions  of 
law  which  occur  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions; but  one  who  is  skilled  in 
his  profession  will  he  familiar  with 
all  cases,  which  may  possibly  be  em- 
ployed in  support  of  a  cause.  It  is 
adviseable  to  be  conversant  with  the 
ways  of  the  world ;  but  to  he  familiar 
with  the  greater  part  of  them  would 
not  redound  to  one's  credit  or  advan- 
tage. 

The  waklBf  nan  it  converMint  wttb  tht 
world  of  natare :  when  he  sleeps  he  letlm  te 
a  prtratn  wertd  thrt  Is  partlculM  t»  hlwelt 
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CONVERSATION. 


CONVERT. 


Sdl 


WBoT  tiM9iBwpleHuittolook«po»»  baCaefsr 
ma  HMh  M  !■  tM  «paaiair  of  the  ■yviaf ,  wbea 
tliej  we  lU  aev  add  flesh  wtth  tte  flnt  fUm  of 
tfcwi.  Bad  not  jBt  too/onti/lar  to  the  cyp. 

.Anoieoii. 


CONVERSATION,    DIALOGUE, 
CONFEKBNCE,  COLLOQUY. 

CONVERSATION  denotes  the 
act  of  holding  cotweru  (v.  Conmunion). 
DIALOGUE,  in  French  dialogue, 
LAtin  dialoguSi  Greek  Jutx^yoi  ooiii» 
pound  of  Ike  and  x^ydf  signiBes  a  speech 
between  two. 

GONFERENCE,  fiom  the  Latin 
can  and  fero  to  pat  together,  signifies 
consulting  together  on  subjects. 

COLLOQUY,  in  Latin  eoUeguhim 
from  coll  or  con  and  loquor  to  speak, 
signifies  the  act  of  tidking  together. 
-    A  eowpermtion  is  always  something 
actually  held  between  persons,  a  dieh- 
lo^ue  is  mostly  fictitious,  and  written 
as  if  spoken.    Any  number  of  persons 
may  take  part  in  a  cmvoertatiomy  but 
a  dialogue  always  refers  to  the  two 
persons  who  are  expressly  engaged. 
A  amoeruiiion  may  be  desultory,  in 
which  each  takes  his  put  at  pleasure ; 
a  dialogue  is  formal,  in  which  there 
will  always  be  reply  and  rejoinder. 
A  coKoertation  may  be  carried  on  by 
any  signs  besides  words,  which  are 
addressed  personally  to  the  individual 
present ;  a  dialogue  must  always  con- 
sist of  express  words.  A  prince  holds 
fi«quent  conversations  wim  his  minis- 
ters  on  afiairs  of  state.    Cicero  wrote 
dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
and  many  later  writers  have  adopted 
the   dialogue  form  as  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  their  sentiments.     A  con^ 
ierenoe  is  a  species  of  conversation  ; 
a  colloquy  is  a  species  of  dialogue, 
A  conversation  is  indefinite  as  to  the 
sulject,  or  the  parties  engaged  in  it ; 
a  conference  is  confined  to  particular 
sul^ects  and  descriptions  of  persons : 
ti  conversation  is  mostly  occasional; 
a  conference  is  always  spedficallv  ap- 
pointed :  a  conversation  is  mostly  on 
indifferent  matters;  a  coyi/erence  is 
mostly  on'  national  or  public  concerns : 
we  have  a  conversation  as  friends; 
we  have  a  conference  as  ministers  of 


definite  as  to  number :  there  may  be 
dialogues  therefore  which  axe  not 
colloquies ;  but  every  colloquy  may  ba 
denominated  a  dialogue. 

I  find  to  noch  Arabic  and  Fenian  to  read, 
that  all  my  leliure  lo  a  roorniof  it  bardlj  tnfl- 
cient  for  a  tbonaandtb  part  of  tbe  md1e|r  <tet 
veeld  be  agreeable  aed  vaefe^  at  I  wkb  to  be 
a  naleb  ia  rofmereeflen  witb  the  leaned 
natiffca  whom  1  bappee  to  oaeet. 

Sir  W«.  Joins. 

Aumaiciebe  it  written  In  Ajar,  and  has  the 
appeanuice  of  beinf  the  roott  elaborate  of  all 
Dryden^k  pUj».  Tbe  peraonases  arp  ImpfTia^ 
bet  the  dialogue  H  often  domettlc,  and  there- 
fere  totceptSbie  of  teetlmeatt  accoaunodated 
to  fkmiliar  Inctdentfc  Jomton. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan 
abonnda  with  leDtimento  proper  for  ^  oo- 
casioQ,  and  initable  to  the  penont  of  the  two 
tpeakers.  Annitov, 

The  ctoee  of  this  divine  tettoquy  (between 
tbe  Father  and  the  Son)  with  the  hymn  of  Angek 
taat  follow,  me  wenderfaUy  beamirnl  waA 
poeticaL 


The  dialogue  naturaUv  limits  the 
■nmber  to  two;  the  colloquy  is  in- 


coNVEftsE,  V.  Communion. 
coNVERsiBLE,  V.  Facclious. 

CONVERT,    PROSELYTE. 

CONVERT,  from  the  Latin  ctw 
verto,  signifies  changed  to  something 
in  conformity  'with  the  views  of 
another. 

PROSELYTE,  from  the  Gredc 
«rpo^ti\i;Tef  and  ftpovt^x^fxaiy  signifies 
come  over  to  the  side  of  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its 
sense  and  apphoation  than  proulyte. 
Convert  in  its  full  sense  includes  every 
change  of  opinion,  without  respect 
to  the  sut^ect;  proselyte  in  its  strict 
sense  refers  only  to  changes  firom  on^ 
religious  belief  to  anotner.  There 
are  man^  converts  to  particular  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  proselytes 
from  the  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Maho- 
medan,  to  the  Christian  fiiith.  There 
are  political  as  well  as  religious  con- 
verts, who  could  not  with  the  same 
strict  propriety  be  termed  proselytu. 

Conversion  is  a  more  voluntary  act 
than  proselytism.  It  emanates  en- 
tirely from  the  mind  of  tbe  agent,  in- 
dependent of  foreign  infiuenoe ;  it  ex- 
tends not  merely  to  the  abstract  or 
speculative  opinions  of  the  individual, 
but  to  the  whole  current  of  his  feel- 
ings and  spring  of  his  actions.  It  is 
the  conversion  of  the  heart  and  soul* 
v9 
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CONVICT. 


CONVICTION. 


Fraefytitm  is  aa  outward  act,  which 
nised  not  extend  beyond  the  conibr- 
mitj  of  one's  words  and  actions  to  a 
certam  rule.  Cawoert  is  therefore 
always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  it  bears 
on  Uie  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity. Proiefyte  is  a  term  of  more 
ambiguons  meaning.  The  prcuUftt 
is  often  the  creature  and  tool  of  a 
party.  There  may  be  many  prMeijtf ft 
where  there  are  no  converts. 

The  conversion  of  a  sinner  is  the 
work  of  God's  grace,  either  by  his 
special  interposition,  or  by  the  ordi- 
nary infloenceof  his  holy  word  on  the 
heart  It  is  an  act  of  great  presump- 
tion, therefore,  in  those  men  who  rest 
80  strongly  on  their  own  particular 
modes  and  forms  in  bringmg  about 
this  great  work.  They  may  without 
anv  breach  of  charity  be  suspected  of 
ratner  wishing  to  make  prosefyta  to 
their  own  party. 


A  ^Icfcr  maj  be  oc ved  hj  the  aoit  kiid- 

cned  tthekt  for  eodflKfonring  to  amkebta  a 
conoerf ,  becaMt  ho  doe*  It  wltb  u  ^je  to  botb 


FkIm  feaebot  eomUMBly  mhe  we  of  bttw, 
and  low,  end  temporal  cooaideralkHM,  of  tittle 
trkfa  a«  dsfieei  to  wte  diMlplet  and  gda 
pnKlgUt.  Tiuonoa. 

TO  CONVEY,  v.  To  bcOT. 

TO  CONVICT,  DETECT. 

CONVICT,  from  the  Latin  convictus^ 
Huticiple  of  ammneo  to  make  mani- 
nst,  signifies  to  make  guilt  deer. 

DETECT,  from  the  Latin  deiedui, 
partidple  of  dettgOy  compound  of  the 
privative  de  and  tego  to  cover,  sig- 
nifies to  uncover  or  lay  open  guilt. 

A  person  is  convicted  by  means  of 
evidence ;  he  is  dOected  by  means  of 
ocular  demoostratioD.  One  is  con- 
vkUd  of  having  been  the  perpetrator 
of  some  evil  deed;  one  is  detected  in 
the  very  act  of  committing  the  deed. 
One  is  convicted  of  crimes  in  a  court 
of  judicature ;  one  is  detected  inva*> 
rious  misdemeanours  by  difoent  ca- 
sualties. Punishment  necessarily  fol- 
lows the  cemmetum;  but  in  the  case 
of  deuetiony  it  rests  in  the  breast  of 
the  individual  against  whom  the 
ofience  is  committal. 

,.AdTlce  if  oflnriTe,  not  beeaoae  It  lays  na 
opni  to  ppapectad  nsgret,  or  cofiv<ef«  at  of 
any  fkttit  irUcb  bad  eaeaped  ov  aottoe,  bat 


III  tbewt  IB Ibat «•  arakaevatoeCberB 


ef  aedalu  ftah 
kdgei  tbe  aeceadly  of  dctecMnr 


CONVICT,  V.  OrifmnaU 

CONVICTION,  PSB817ASIOK. 

CONVICTION  fifom  cowoince  (v. 
(kmeluihe),  denotes  either  the  act 
of  continang  or  the  state  of  being 
convinced, 

PERSUASION,  firomj^erniiide,  ex- 
presses likewise  either  the  act  of  per- 
meding  or  the  state  of  being  per- 
wumded*  Persuade,  in  littinpffnHKieo^ 
from  the  Greek  ulif  sweet,  signifies 
to  make  thoroagfaly  agreeable  to  the 


What  eoKoincu  binds;  what  per- 
Miiadei  attracts.  We  cowoimu  by  ar- 
guments; it  is  the  understanding 
which  determines :  we  are  femutded 
by  entreaties  and  personal  influence; 
it  is  the  imagination  or  will  which 
deddes.  Our  conviction  respects 
solely  matters  of  belief  or  &ith;  oar 
persuosion  respects  matters  of  belief 
or  practice :  we  are  convinced  that  is 
a  tiling  true  or  false;  we  are  per- 
autded  that  is  either  right  or  wrong, 
advantageous  or  the  .  contrary.  A 
person  will  have  half  effected  a  thing 
who  is  convinced  that  it  is  in  his 
power  to  effect  it ;  he  will  be  easily 
penuaded  to  do  that  whidi  favours 
his  own  mterests. 

Conviction  respects  our  most  im- 
portant duties;  persu^non  is  tu>- 
ptied  to  matters  of  indifierence.  Toe 
first  step  to  true  repentance  is  a 
thorough  conviction  or  the  enormity 
of  sin.  The  cure  of  people's  maladies 
is  sometimes  promoted  to  a  surprising 
degree  b^  tneir  petiuaeion  of  the 
cfi£»cy  of^the  remedy. 

As  conviction  is  the  efiect  of  sub- 
stantial evidence,  it  is  solid  and  pei^ 
manent  in  its  nature :  it  cannot  be 
so  easily  chan|ed  and  deceived;  pfr- 
Muanon  dependmg  on  our  feelingn  is 
influenced  by  external  objects,  and 
exposed  to  various  changes;  it  may 
vary  both  in  the  degree  aiid  in  the 
object.  Cofiiaclum  answers  in  our 
mmds  to  positive  certainty;  permofioa 
answers  to  probability. 

The  praiiical  truths  of  Christianity 
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CONVIVIAL, 


COOL, 


demand  our  deepest  convicfioii;  of  its 
specolaitiTe  truois  we  t)ught  to  have  a 
rational  penuanon. 

The  convktien  of  the  truth  or 
fidsehood  of  that  which  we  have  been 
aocoatomed  to  condemn  or  admire 
cannot  be  effected  without  powerful 
means;  but  we  msj  he perntaded of 
the  propriety  of  a  thing  to-day,  wlndi 
feiMnorrow  we  shall  regard  with  in- 
difference. We  ought  to  be  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  avoiding  eveiy 
thins  which  can  interfere  with  the 
good  order  of  society ;  we  may  he  per- 
Muaded  of  the  truth  of  a  person's  nar- 
rative  or  not,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation made  to  us.  We  may  be 
femutded  to  pursue  any  study  or  lay 
It  aside. 

Wbea  men  limf«  wttled  ia  tbeoneivei  a  am- 
•vietitm  that  thera  it  aotUas  hoooarable  which 
«•  act  aeeompaaird  with  innocnee;  noQOag 
ncaDbatwhitf  bugnJUiBit;  richa^ploMuim 
mad  hoDoan,  wttl  easily  low  thdr  ehanu,  if 
ihej  itaiid  heCiresa  u  and  oar  integillj. 

SnteLB. 


the  cenHvltf  taUe  at  wUah  Omeiid  wfc  waa 
Bot  nmmiidcd  with  mrUwm  lodely. 


Let  the  mind  he  poanwwrt  i7ltfa  the  pemuuUm 
or  ImmorUl  hap|»iiieia  aiuesed  to  the  act,  and 
then  wiU  he  no  waat  of  eaadldates  to  atniggie 
ftrtheglorloiMpraragatlfe^  ConBELAiOK 

COKVINCING)  r.  Conclusive. 

CONVIVIAL,   SOCIAL. 

CONViyiAL>  in  Latin  anmoialii 
from  canmvo  to  live  together^  sig- 
nifies being  entertained  together. 

SOCLAJLy  from  tociut  a  compa- 
nkm,  siginifies  pertaining  to  company. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is 
that  of  sensual  indulgence;  the  pro* 
ininent  idea  in  social  is  that  of  en- 
joyment from  an  intercourse  with 
society. 

Conoioial  is  a  species  of  the  social ; 
it  is  the  social  in  matters  of  festivity. 
What  is  convivial  is  social,  but 
what  is  social  is  something  more ;  the 
ionner  is  excelled  by  the  latter  as 
much  as  the  body  is  excelled  by  the 
mind. 

We  speak  of  convivial  meetings, 
convivial  enjoyments  or  the  convivial 
board;  but  soctaiintercourse,  social 
pleasuiey  social  amusements,  and  tlie 

It  la  TClaled  h^  Caite,  of  the  Dake  of  Or- 
■kMd,  flnt  he  vaed  eflteB  to  paiaa  night  with 
Dodea^  odtheie  wttb  wheaDiydenconKKtedf 
Who  fhej  wcnb  Caite  haanot  told,  h«t  ootalBlj 


Plato  aad8oGnlei*aiiedaMay«0cfalheua 
with  Ailatophanca.  CcmKaiJum. 

CONVOCATION,  V.  Assetuhly. 
TO  CONVOKE,  V.  To  ossemble. 

COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID* 
In  the  natural  sense,  COOL  is  sim- 
ply the  abseace  of  warmth ;  COLD 
and  FRIGID  are  positively  con- 
trary to  warmth ;  the  lormer  in  regard 
to  objecU  in  general,  the  latter  to 
moral  objects.  In  the  physical  sense 
the  analogy  is  strictly  preserved.  Cool 
is  used  as  it  respects  the  passions  and 
the  affections;  coU  only  with  r^ard  to 
the  affections ;  /rigid  only  in  regard 
to  the  inclinations. 

With  regard  to  the  passions,  cool 
designates  a  freedom  from  agitation, 
whidi  is  a  desirable  quality.     Cool- 
ness in  a  time  of  danger,  and  coolness 
in  an  argument,  are  alike  commendable. 
As  cool  and  cold  respect  the  affec- 
tions;   the    cool  is  opposed  to  the 
friendly;  the  cold  to  the  warm-heart- 
ed; the /rigid  to  the  animated;  the 
former  is  but  a  degree  of  the  latter. 
A  reception  is  said  to  be  cool;  an 
embrace    to    be  cold;    a  sentiment 
frigid.    Coolness  is  an  enemy  to  social 
enjoyments ;  coldness  is  an  enemy  to 
evenr  moral  virtue;  frigidity  destroys 
all  force  of  character.     Coolness  is 
engendered  by  circumstances;  it  sup- 
poses   the     previous     existence    of 
warmth;    coldness   lies  often   in  the 
temperameot,    or    is   engendered  by 
habit;  it  is  always  something  vicious ; 
frigidUy  is  occasional  and  is  always  a 
defect.     Trifling  differences  produce 
coolness  sometimes  between  tne  best 
friends.    Trade  sometimes  engenders  a 
cold  calculating  temper  in  some  minds. 
Those  who  are  remarkable  for  apa^ 
'  thy  will  often  express  themselves  with 
frigid  indifference  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects. 

The  jealona  maa'ta  dlieaae  ia  of  lo  maUgnaat 
n  natane,  that  It  cooverta  all  it  taluM  into  ita  ova 
nooriihmeat.  A  cool  behaviour  i«  iuterpreted 
aa  an  lostanee  of  avenlon ;  a  ibod  one  raisea 
hifimplclo^  AnaMoM. 

It  la  woadiova  that  n  nan  can  get  over  the 
ontnral  esiatanee' and  powmfon  of  h)a  own 
mind,  ao  fiir  aa  to  tahadel^ht  either  in  payti* 
er  racdrlBf  cm  and  npeated  civilttlok  Snau. 
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COPY» 


COPY. 


Thnmllflnn  of  ttri  mnifm  rtniiililn  fnplri 
•o  incompuftbly  noMe  ud  exalied,  ■■  i^kt 
Uadla  tht  flamai  of  gniulM  oratory  ia  the  most 
JHgid  mad  bmm  fenlni.  Whabiom, 

COOL,  V.  Dispassionate. 
COPIOUS,  V.  Plentiful. 
COPIOUSLY,  V.  Latgely. 

TO  copy,   TRANSCRIBE. 
COPY  is  probably  changed  from 
the  Latin  capio  to  take,  because  we 
take  that  from  an  object  which  we 

TRANSCRIBE,  in  Latin  traw^ 
cribo,  that  is  trans  over,  and  scribo^ 
signifies  literally  to  write  over  from 
something  else,  to  make  to  pass  over 
in  writing  from  one  to  the  otner. 

To  copy  respects  the  mattery  to 
transcribe  respects  simply  the  act  of 
writing.  What  is  copied  mast  be 
taken  immediately  from  the  original, 
with  which  it  must  exactly  correspond ; 
what  is  transcribed  may  be  taken  from 
the  copy,  but  not  necessarily  in  an  en- 
tire state.  Things  are  c<^ied  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  contents ;  they  are 
often  transcribed  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness and  lair  Writing.  A  copier  should 
be  verv  exact;  a  ^ran«crt6er  should  be 
a  Bood  writer.  Lawyers  copy  deeds, 
ana  have  them  afterwards  frequently 
transcribed  as  occasion  requires. 

Artatotie  tdb  na  that  the  world  to  a  cMy  or 
traaucrt^  of  those  Ideas  which  an  la  the  mlo^ 
•r  the  First  Beli«,  and  that  time  Uflas  which  are 
In  the  mlQd  of  man  an  a  trmm$a1pt  of  the 
vorld.  To  thb  we  maj  add  that  words  are  the 
trtuucriptot  those  ideas  whkh  are  la  the  aslad 
of  9ian,  and  that  wriUnf  or  printing  are  the 
trtutKript  ot  words* 


COPY,    MODEL,    PATTERN,  SPE- 
CIMEN. 

COPY,  from  the  verb  to  copy  (v. 
To  copy),  marics  either  the  thing  from 
which  we  copy  or  the  thing  copied. 

MODEL,  in  French  modUCy  Latin 
modulus  a  little  mode  or  measure,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  that  serves  as  a  mea- 
sure, or  that  is  made  after  a  measure. 

PATTi^RN,  which  is  a  variation 
of  jMifrofi,  from  the  French  patron^ 
Latin  patroj^uSy  signifies  the  thing  that 
directs. 

Sp£CI]V(£N,  in  (atin  specimen, 
from  specio  to  behold,  signifies  the 
thine  looked  at  or  deteimined  by. 

•TUeGirud:' 


*A  c0/)g^  tnd  a  flModle/ ODft^  be  botk 
employed  either  as  an  original  work 
or  as  a  work  formed  after  an  onginal. 

In  the  former  Bense,  copy  is  used  iu 
relation  to  impressions,  manuscripts^ 
or  writings,  which  are  made  to  be 
copied  by  the  printer,  the  writer,  or 
the  engraver.  Model  is  used  in  evei^ 
other  case,  whether  in  morality  6r  the 
arts.  The  proof  will  seldom  be  faulty 
when  the  copy  is  clear  and  correct., 
There  can  be  no  good  writing  formed 
after  a  bad  copy ;  no  human  being  has 
ever  presented  us  with  a  perfect  modci 
of  virtue.  The  classic  writers  of  an- 
tiquity ought  to  be  carefully  perused 
by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  pure 
style,  of  whicli  they  contain  unquee- 
tionably  the  best  models. 

Respecting  these  words,  bowerer, 
it  is  here  farther  to  be  observed,  that  a 
c(qty  requires  the  closest  imitation 
possible  in  every  particular,  but  a 
model  ought  only  to  serve  as  a  general 
rule.  The  former  must  be  literally 
retraced  by  a  mechanicfd  process  in 
all  its  lines  and  figures ;  it  leaves  no- 
thing to  be  supplied  by  the  judgement 
or  will  of  the  executor.  A  model  often 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  out- 
lines and  proportions,  whilst  the  di- 
mensions and  decorations  are  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  workman.  One 
who  is  anxious  to  acquire  a  fine  hand 
will  in  the  first  instance  rather  imitate 
the  errors  of  his  copy  than  attempt 
any  improvement  of  his  own.  A  man 
of  genius  will  not  sufier  himsdf  to  be 
cramped  by  a  slavish  adherence  to  any 
mod^l  however  perfect. 

In  the  second  sense  copy  is  used  for 
,  painting,  and  model  for  relief.  -  The 
<^P^  ought  to  be  faithful,  the  model 
ou^t  to  be  just ;  the  former  should 
deUneate  exactly  what  is  delineated 
by  the  original;  the  latter  should  ad* 
here  to  the  precise  rules  of  proportion 
observed  iu  the  original.  The  pictures 
of  Raphael  do  not  lose  their  attrac- 
tions even  in  bad  copies.  The  simple 
models  of  antiquity  often  equal  in 
value  originals  of  modem  conception. 

Pattern  and  specimen  approach 
nearest  u>  model  in  signification.  The 
idea  -of  guidance  or  direction  is  pro- 
minent in  them.  Th^  ^lodel  always 
serves  to  guide  in  t}ie  execution  of  a 
work;  the  pattern  serves  either  to 
Copie,  I 
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CORNER. 
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ifSDlttte  the  work,  or  9iiiq>ly  to  deter- 
muie  the  choice;  the  ^i^ectmen  helps 
only  to  form  the  opinion.  The  archi- 
tect builds  according  to  a  certain 
model ;  the  mechanic  makes  any  thing 
according  to  Bpattemf. or  a  person  fixes 
on  having  a  thing  according  to  the  pat- 
tern oflered  him.  The  nature  and 
value  of  things  are  estimated  by  the 
spedmeni  shown  of  them.  A  model 
is  always  some  whole  compleat  in 
itself;  a  pattern  may  be  either  a 
ivhole  or  the  part  of  a  whole ;  a  tp^ 
^men  is  always  a  oart.  Models  of 
ships,  bridges,  or  otner  pieces  of  me- 
chanism are  sometimes  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  most 
effectually  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  invention.  Whenever  the  make, 
colflr,  or  materiab  of  any  article,  either 
of  convenience  or  luxury,  is  an  olject 
of  consideration,  it  cannot  be  so 
Ti^tly  determined  by  anj  means  as 
by  producing  a  similar  article  to  serve 
as  9L  pattern,  A  single  sentence  in  a 
person's  book  may  be  a  sufficient  ine- 
ctmen  in  order  to  determine  the  valtte 
of  the  whole  performance. 

In  the  moral  sense  pattern  respects 
the  whole  conduct  or  behaviour ;  cpe- 
ctmefi  only  individual  actions.  The 
female  who  devotes  her  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  management  of  her 
£in}iJy  and  the  education  of  her  off- 
spring is  B.  pattern  to  those  of  her  sex 
who  depute  the  whole  concern  to  the 
care  of  others.  A  person  gives  but 
an  unfortunate  sfecimen  of  bis  boasted 
sincerity,  who  is  found  guilty  of  an 
evasion. 


I  bM  oliMrved  that  the  dewrtptiM  of 
low  In  Sapybo  to  a  euct  eojiy  of  aatare,  and 
tbat  all  the  drevmitajicce  whkh  follow  ooe  aa- 
other  la  aueb  an  burrj  of  ■entlaieats,  notwitb- 
atandinjc  tbej  appear  repncaant  to  mob  otber, 
■n  reaUjraub  as  happen  in  the  fiearies  of 


a  to  Alctbfades  aa  the  model 

«r  hia  derottooa,  a  ahoit  prajer  trblcb  «  Greek 
poel  coapOMd  fStr  the  nae  of  bia  friauds. 

Amuox. 

XcBophoo,  fai  the  life  of  Ms  (inaffinary  priooe, 
vboaabe  dcaerlbaa  aa  upatUm  for  real  ooea,  la 
•IwBja  eelebratlQs  the  philantbropj  or  good 
natnre  of  bb  hera. 


ottil  and  rel^iona  pwpoaei,  aad  Had  it  aneb  aa 
m^t  natnraUjr  be  expected,  axtlasa  and  simple. 

JOBHSOM. 

TO  COPY,  V.  To  imitate. 

COgUET,  JILT. 

Thebe  are  many  JILTS  who  become 
so  from  COQUETS,  but  one  may  be  a 
coquet  without  being  VLJilt,  Coquetry  is 
contented  with  employing  little  arts 
to  excite  notice ;  jilting  extends  to  the 
violation  of  truth  and  honor,  in  order 
to  awaken  a  passion  which  it  after- 
wards disappoints.  Vanity  is  the 
main  spring  by  which  coquets  and 
jUts  are  impelled  to  action;  but  the 
former  indulges  her  propensity  mostly 
at  her  own  expense  only;  but  the 
latter  does  no  less  injury  to  the  peace 
of  others  than  she  does  to  her  own 
reputation.  The  coquet  msdies  a 
traffic  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking  a 
multitude  of  admirers ;  the  Jilt  sports 
with  the  sacred  passion  (h  love,  and 
barters  it  for  the  gratification  of  any 
selfish  propensitv.  Coquetry  is  a 
fiiult  which  should  be'  guarded  against 
by  every  female  as  a  snare  to  her  own 
happiness;  jilting  is  a  vice  which 
cannot  be  practised  where  there  is  not 
some  depravity  of  heart. 

The  cofnette  b  iadeed  one  dcfive  lowBfda  the 
ilfti  hot  the  heart  of  cho  fbnner  is  bent  npon 
admiriaf  beneif,  and  flTfaif  filae  hopes  to  bar 
toren;  bat  the  latter  b  not  conteoted  to  ho 
eztremelj  amiable,  bat  she  moat  add  to  that 
ndvantafe  a  certain  delight  in  bdagntemoit  to 


Wo  know  notbinK  of  the  tennt j  jaif  on  of  onr 
bminfona  aaoaslera;  bnt  we  htnetpedmetuot 
when  it  b^ganto  be  adapted  Co 


CORNER^  ANGLE. 

CORNER,  answers  to  the  French 
coin,  and  Greek  >«vm,  which  signifies 
either  a  comer  or  a  hidden  place. 

ANGL^  in  Latin  angulus,  comes 
in  all  probability  from  ay*^  the  elbow. 

The  vulgar  use  of  corner  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  the 
technical  use  of  angle  in  the  science 
of  mathematics,  is  not  the  only  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms. 

Comer  properly  implies  the  outer 
extreme  point  of  any  solid  body; 
anglcy  on  the  contrary^  the  inner  ex- 
tremitjr  produced  by  the  meeting  of 
two  rignt  lines.  When  spewng 
therefore  of  solid  bodies,  comer  aiS 
angle  may  be  both  enmloyed ;  but  in 
regard  to  simple  right  lines,  the  word 
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CORPORAL. 


CORPULENT. 


angk  only  is  spplioable.  In  the  foiw 
mer  case  a  comer  is  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
body  whether  inwardly  or  oatwaidly ; 
but  an  angle  is  produced  by  the  nieetr 
ing  of  two  bocbes;  one  house  has 
many  comers;  two  houses,  or  two 
walls  at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  an 
angle. 

We  likewise  speak  of  making  an 
angle  by  the  direction  that  is  taken 
in  going  either  by  land  or  sea,  because 
such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a  right 
line;  in  that  case  the  word  corner 
could  not  be  substituted :  on  the 
other  hand  the  word  comer  is  often 
used  for  a  place  of  secrecy  or  obscu- 
rity, agreeaoly  to  the  derivation  of  the 
term. 

Some  nwB,  like  pietarei»  «ie  fitter  tuzcmmer 
Hum  tot  a  f«U  UfbL  Popb. 

Jewellfln  grind  thdr  dJaaoadi  vtth  many 
rideiaad  angtetf  that  their  lailm  naj  appear 
MflBj  waji.  DsMua. 

CORDIAL,  V.  Hearty. 

CORPORAL,   CORPOREAL, 
BODILY. 

CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  and 
BODILY,  as  their  origin  bespeaks, 
have  all  relation  to  the  same  ofc^ect 
the  hotfyf  but  the  two  former  are  em- 
ployed to  signify  relating  or  i^per- 
taining  to  the  body ;  the  latter  to  de- 
note containing  or  forming  part  of 
the  hody.  Hence  we  say,  corporal 
punishment,  bodily  vigor  or  strength, 
corporeal  substances,  the  Godhead 
bodily,  the  corporeal  frame,  bodily 
exertion. 

Corporal  is  only  employed  for  the 
animal  frame  in  its  prober  sense; 
corporeal  is  used  for  animal  substance 
in  an  extended  sense;  hence  we  speak 
of  corporal  sufferance  and  corporeal 
agents.  Corporeal  is  distinguished 
from  spiritual;  bodily  from  mental. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  spiri- 
tual beings  any  other  way  than  under 
^corporeal  form;  (ocbTy  pains,  however 
severe,  are  frequently  oveqwwered  by 
mental  pleasures. 

Betienrofftk  wm  le  Uttto  MtMed  vtth  fkk 
aMOQDt,  that  be  paUteUj  prateMd  fata  fomm 
laltea  of  a  TtoleM  and  oeryerol  refenge,  bat 
ItoWMMtntaer  it  Patikk'kdiitiieti 
I  ia  fheDeuA  (SwIAlii)  dfliwe. 
Je 


Whealhe  aoai  liftwd  ttm  aU  eeipti-wH 

alllaaoetlMBtttnljraslrta.  Uoaoa. 

Tfaeaoal  to  bSMt  vllh  a  MunenM  Imb  «f 

tempUUou  toevU,  which  arte  firon  *ed%  appe- 


OORPOREAL,  MATERIAL. 

CORPOREAL  is  properly  a  species 
of  material;  wKatever  is  corporeal  is 
wiaterial,  but  not  'oice  tersL 

Corporeal  respects  animate  bodies  ; 
matertal  is  used  for  every  thing  which 
can  act  on  the  senses,  animate  or  u>^ 
animate. 

The  world  contains  cof^oreol  beings 
and  consists  of  material  substances. 


Orant  thitt  corportmt  to  the  I 
It  mint  hate  part*  in  Infialtom  join*d  ; 
And  each  of  then  mait  will,  percrive,  dedgu^ 
ADddcavconfluPdl^teadinreatllM.  Jnnrin^ 
In  the  piewiat  nurtaplal  qpiteM  ia  wfakk  we 


lions  aadaaacooaataUcw 


CORPSE,  V.  Body. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

CORPULENT  from  corpus  the 
body,  sisnifies  having  fulness  of  body. 

STOUT,  in  Dutch  Uou,  is  no 
doubt  a  variation  of  the  G^man 
it'dtig  steady,  signifying  able  to  stand, 
solid,  firm. 

LUSTY,  in  German,  fcc.  huHg 
meny,  cheerful,  implies  hero  a  vigp- 
rous  state  of  body. 

Corpulent  respecto  the  fleshy 
state  of  the  body ;  ttout  respects  also 
the  state  of  the  muscles  and  bones ; 
corpulence  is  therefore  an  incidental 
property;  itoutnen  is  a  natural  pro- 
perty ;  corpulence  may  come  upon  us 
according  to  circumstances ;  ttoutneu 
is  the  natural  make  of  the  body  whidi 
is  born  with  us.  Corpulence  and  lu»- 
tinea  are  both  occasioned  by  the  state 
of  the  health ;  but  the  former  may 
arise  from  disease ;  the  latter  is  always 
the  consequence  of  good  health; 
corpulence  consists  of  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  ht;  luttinets  consists  of  a 
due  and  full  proportion  of  all  the 
solids  in  the  boay. 


MaUflfb  ttataiewaa 
vqsatorty  fonned;  hh 
corjiiigfwl,  waa 


dtalaatffv,  bat  he  ww 
appearance,  till  he  giev 
aadhe  aAfedtoto 
*atdraicaaldfto«il. 
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CORRECT. 

Tbo^  I  took  oU  jetl  am  fltiwf  odlMily, 
F«r  la  my  jooth  I  aerw  dl4  mpply 
BM  udrbbelUouUqvon  to  09  btood. 

HeMeme  tke  Manfam  mod  SabelUMi  nee, 
Stnmg  Umk>d  aid  tt»utt  and  to  tte  warn  iadlnM. 

DRT1I0. 

TO  CORRECT,    RECTIFY, 
REFORM. 

CORRECT,  t^.  To  amend. 

RECTIFY,  compounded  of  the 
liatin  rectus  andjico  or  Jacio,  signifies 
literally  to  make  right  or  as  it  should 
be.  • 

REFORBI,  compounded  of  re  and 
ybnn,  signifies  to  make  into  a  new 
/arm. 

Correct  respects  ourselres  or  others ; 
rectify  has  regard  to  oncj's  self  oi^y. 

Correct  is  either  an  act  of  authority 
or  discretion;  rectify  is  an  act  of 
discretion  only.  <«What  is  corrected 
Boay  vary  in  its  magnitude  or  impop* 
tance,  and  conseqnentlv  may  require 
more  or  less  trouble ;  what  is  rectified 
is  always  of  a  nature  to  be  altered 
without  great  injunr  or  effort.  Habi- 
tual or  individual  raults  ve  corrected ; 
indiridttal  mistakes  are  rectified.  A 
person  corrects  himself  or  another  of 
a  bad  habit  in  speaking  or  pronoun- 
cing; he  rectifies  any  error  in  his 
accounts.  Mistakes  in  writing  must 
be  corrected  for  the  advantage  of  the 
scholar;  mistakes  in  pecuniaiy  trans- 
actions cannot  be  too  soon  rectified  for 
the  satisfitctioD  of  all  parties. 

Rtform  like  rectify  is  used  only  for 
oae^s  self  when  it  respects  personal 
actions ;  but  reform  and  correct  are 
likewise  employed  for  matters  of  gene- 
ral interest.  Correct  in  neither  case 
amounts  to  the  same  as  reform.  A 
person  cm^rects  himself  of  particular 
nabits;  he  reforms  his  whole  life.. 
What  is  corrected  undexgoes  a  change, 
more  or  less  slight;  what  is  reformed 
assumes  a  new  form  and  becomes  a 
new  thing.  Correction  is  always  ad- 
Yiseable;  it  is  the  removal  of  an  evil; 
reform  is  equally  so  as  it  respects  a 
man's  own  conduct ;  but  as  it  respects 
public  matters,  it  is  altogether  of  a 
qu^tionable  nature;  a  man  cannot 
begin  too  soon  to  reform  himself,  nor 
too  late  to  attempt  reforming  the  con- 
^titutiouB  of  soaetv.  The  abuses  of 
gtnrenuaent  may  always  be  advanta- 
geously corrected  by  the  jadicioas  hand 


CORRECT. 


«7 


of  a  wise  minister;  reformt  in  a 
state  are  always  attended  with  a  cer- 
tain evil,  and  promise  but  anuncertun 
good;  they  are  never  recommended 
but  by  the  young,  the  thoughtless,  the 
busy,  or  the  interested*. 

I^BifreheMTeeCediirteBfhenlB  atandrnMi 
m  admhatloB  PTpnwt  vblch  pavtakM  of  tks 


bniUl  in  it  whlc^  d^ncet  bamani^.  Snu. 
A  aui  bM  freqvcvC  oppoftuMM  of  mM. 
gatinf  tbe  fiereeaM  ^  a  paitj;  of  MfleiilK 
tbe  envioai,  qnletias  tbe  ugry,  aad  rtd^fylmm 
tbe  pvegadleed.  Aonisoii* 

Edward  aad  Henry,  now  tbe  boast  of  fkme, 
Aad  TbtaoBS  Alftcid,  amove  noiM  name. 
After  a  Hie  of  genenras  toiU  eadniM, 
Tbe  Guls  Mibdii*d  or  proper^  ■e6ai*d, 
Ambitfcm  bambled,  mlghtj  dlieeitonaVI, 
Or  lawB  ertabUtb*d  and  tbe  world  r^mCO, 


CORRECT,   ACCURATE, 

CORRECT  is  equivalent  to  eor^ 
rected  (v.  To  a$nend)y  or  set  to 
rights.  ACCURATE  (v.  Accurate) 
implies  properly  done  with  care,  or  by 
the  application  of  care.  Correct  is 
negative  in  its  sense;  occtcro^e is  posi- 
^ve ;  it  is  sufficient  to  be  ftee  from 
fisiult  to  be  correct;  it  must  contain 
every  minute  particular  to  be  accurate. 
Information  is  correct  which  contains 
nothing  but  facts ;  it  is  accurate  when 
it  contains  a  vast  number  of  details. 

What  is  incorrect  is  allied  te  fklse- 
hood;  what  is  inaccurate  is  general 
and  indefinite. 

According  to  the  dialect  of  modem 
rimes,  in  which  gross  vices  are  varnish^ 
ed  over  with  smooth  names,  a  liar  is 
SMd  to  speak  incorrectly;  this  is  how- 
ever not  onlv  an  inaccurate  but  an 
tficorrecf  mode  of  speech,  for  a  lie  is  a 
direct  violation  of  truth,  and  the  in- 
correct is  only  a  deviation  from  it  to 
greater  or  less  extent 

8allast,tbe  moa  elfKaat  and  correct  of  tU  tbe 
liatbi  Historians,  observes,  tbat  in  bis  time  wben 
tbe  most  formidable  states  of  the  world  were 
sabdnedbytbe  Romans,  the  repablle  sank  faito 
tbose  two  opposite  rices  of  a  qolte  dlftnat 
nature,  luzoiy,  aadavacloe.  Anacson. 

Tbose  ancients  wbo  were  the  iMat  mceuiraiM 
in  their  remarks  on  tbe  ceeios  and  temper  of 
mankind,  have  wkb  eiaat  ezactocm  allotted  in- 
cUaatinu  and  olQeeto  of  derira  to  «my  stage  of 


TO  CORRECT^  v.  To  amend. 
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CORRESPONDENT. 


CORRECTION,  DISCTFLINE^ 
PUNISHMENT. 
.  As  CORRECTION  and  DISCI- 
PLINE  have  commonlv  required 
PUNISHMENT  to  render  them  effi- 
cacious, custom  has  affixed  to  them  a 
strong  resemblance  in  their  application, 
.  although  they  are  diatinguisned  from 
each  other  by  obrious  marks  of  difier- 
CDce. 

llie  prominent  idea  in  correction 
(v.  To  correct)^  is  that  of  making 
right  what  has  been  wrong. 

In  discipline^  from  the  Latin  disci' 
flina  and  disco  to  learn,  the  leading 
idea  is  that,  of  instructing  or  regulat- 
ing. 

In  punishment^  from  the  Latin 
jfunio,  and  the  Greek  iritm  pain, 
the  leading  idea  is  that  of  infficting 
pain. 

Children  are  the  peculiar  subjects  of 
correction;  discipitne  and  punishment 
are  oonfiaed  to  no  age.  A  wise  parent 
corrects  his  child ;  a  master  mamtains 
discipline  in  his  school;  a  general 
preserves  discipline  in  his  army. 
Whoever  commits  a  fault  is  liable  to 
be  punished  hj  those  who  have  autho- 
rity over  him  ;  if  he  commits  a  crime 
he  sut^ects  himself  to  be  punished  by 
]aw. 

Correction  and  discipline  are  mostly 
exercised  by  means  of  chastisement, 
for  which  they  are  often  employed  as 
a  substitute ;  punishment  is  inflicted 
in  any  way  that  gives  pain.  Correct 
tion  and  discipline  are  both  of  them 
personal  acts  of  authority  exercised 
by  superiors  over  mferiors,  but  the 
former  is  mostly  employed  by  one 
individual  over  another;  the  latter 
has  regard  to  a  number  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it  directly  or  indirectly ; 
punishment  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  agent  by  which  the  action  is 
performed ;  it  may  proceed  alike  from 
persons  or  things.  A  parent  who 
spares  the  due  correction  of  his  child, 
or  a  master  who  does  not  use  a  proper 
discipline  in  his  school,  will  alike  be 
•  funished  by  the  insubordination  and 
irregularities  of  those  over  whom  they 
have  a  control. 

Their  wm  once  that  vMm  la  Cbto  ooawMin. 
wealth,  that  a  bad  eHlaan  was  tboaght  to  dewrve 
a  eefCfcr  wrreetteii  than  thn  bittemt  enemy. 

SWBLB  ATRR  GKBBO. 


Tlw  taoKtamUnM  of  jovnf  <mb  aieoT  a  i^ 
vinr  aataici,  aad  thHr  pavloat  uadar  no  M§» 
cipUne  or  icitiaiat.  Avmamu 

iVhea  bj  J««t  veofeaaee  Implooe  mortale  perlih. 
The  Oedt  behold  their  punitkmeiU  wMb  ptoa- 
■aie.    •  Avammmm 

CORRECTNESS,   V.  JuStfieSS. 

CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERABLE, 
SUITABLE. 

CORRESPONDENT,  in  French 
corre^ondantj  from  the  Latin  eon 
and  respondeo  to  answer  in  unison  or 
in  uniformity. 

ANSWERABLE  and  SUITABLE, 
from  answer  and  suity  marks  the  <]u»- 
lity  or  capacity  ofanssfering  wsuittng. 

CorreqHmkent  supposes  a  greater 
agreement  than  antmerahUy  and  on- 
swerabU  requires  a  greater  agreement 
than  suituble.  Things  that  correspond 
must  be  alike  in  sixe,  shape,  colory  and 
every  minute  particular;  those  that 
answer  must  be  fitted  for  the  same 
purpose;  those  that  suit  must  have 
notning  disproportionate  or  discordant. 
In  the  artiticial  dispositions  of  furni- 
tare,  or  all  matters  of  art  and  (Mva- 
ment,  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  have  some  things  made  to  corres- 
pond, so  that  they  be  placed  in  «iiif- 
able  directions  to  aiuver  to  each 
other. 

In  the  moral  application,  actions 
are  said  not  to  corre^)ond  with  profes- 
sions ;  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
does  not  answer  the  expectation ;  par- 
ticular measures  do  not  suit  the  pur- 
pose of  individuals.  It  ill  corre^tonde 
with  a  profession  of  friendship  to  re- 
fuse assistance  to  one*s  friend  in  the 
time  of  need.  Wild  schemes  mider- 
taken  without  thought,  will  never 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  prcgeo- 
tors.  It  never  suits  the  pumoee  of 
the  selfish  and  greedy  to  contnoute  to 
the  relief  of  the  necessitous. 

As  the  attractive  power  in  bodies  li  the  omnK 
•nlTeiMl  priacfple  which  prodoeeth  iBunmeraMe 
effrcti,  to  the  mrfipondipg  wcUl  appallle  la 
bninaa  hmiIs  It  the  freat  ftprtag  aad  toarae  of 
Bonl  actioDi.  Bnaatmr* 

All  the  featarei  of  the  Aoe  aad  tones  of  Che 
Toioe  a$uwer  like  ilrisp  upoa  movleal  iaitra* 
BieDttto  the  ImprcsBloat  made  on  them  bj  the 
ndad.  Hotan. 

iVhtB  we  eomMer  me  umaitie  powm  and  win* 
«om  of  the  Maker,  we  haveraMoa  lo  thiak  that 
a  b  mitirtto  to  the  wagalfct  hMaNagr«r  tte 
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^  gwiUe  dupi  mtmA  mywmxd  from  wl 


TO  CORROBORATE,  V,  To  COn- 

TO  CORRUPT,  v.  To  cofiiami' 
nate. 

TO  CORRUPT,  V,  To  VOt, 

CORRUPTION,  V.  Depravity, 

COST,  BXPENCE,  PRICE, 
CHARGE. 

COST,  in  German  hott  or  kmien^ 
£eom  the  Latin  gusiare  to  taste,  signi- 
fies originally  support,  and  by  an  ex- 
tended sense  what  was  given  for  sup- 
port. 

EXPENCE  is  compounded  of  ear 
and  peju^y  in  Latin  pentus  participle 
of  pendo  to  pay,  signifying  the  thing 
paid  or  given  out. 

PRICE,  from  the  Latin  pretium, 
and  the  Greek  wftrm  from  •n»»avm  to 
scdi,  signifies  the  thing  given  for  what 
is  boogbt. 

CHARGE,  from  to  charge  (v.  To 
accuse)y  signifies  the  thing  laid  on  as 
a  charge. 

The  coa  is  what  a  thing  eoa$  or 
occasions  to  be  lud  out ;  the  espence 
is  that  which  is  actually  laid  out ;  the 
price  is  that  which  a  thing  may  fetch 
or  cause  to  be  laid  out ;  the  charge 
is  that  which  is  required  to  be  hud 
out.  As  a  cost  commonly  compre- 
hends an  espencCf  the  terms  are  on 
various  occasions  used  indifferently  for 
each  other ;  we  speak  of  counting  the 
coi^  or  counting  the  expence  of  doing 
any  thing;  at  a  great  cott  or  at  a  great 
expenu :  on  the  odier  hand,  of  ven- 
turing to  do  a  thing  to  one's  coit^  of 
growmg  wise  at  other  {people's  expence. 

The  co$t  and  the  price  have  respect 
to  the  thing  and  its  supposed  vaiuej 
the  expence  and  the  charge  depend  on 
the  option  of  the  persons.  The  cod  of 
a  thing  must  precede  the  pricey  and 
the  expence  must  succeed  the  charge  ; 
we  can  never  set  a  price  on  any  thing 
until  we  have  ascertained  what  it  has> 
cost  us;  nor  can  we  know  or  defray  the 
erpenctf  until  the  charge  be  made. 
There  may,  however,  frequently  be  a 
pric^  whore  there  is  no  coU^  and  vict 


wnA;  theie  may  also  be^an  expence 
where  there  is  no  charge ;  but  there 
cannot  be  a  charge  without  an  expence, 
Coets  in  suit  oflen  exceed  in  value  and 
amount  the  thing  contended  for.  The 
price  of  things  depends  on  their  rela- 
tive value  in  the  eyes  of  others.  What 
costs  nothing  sometimes  fetches  a  high 
price ;  and  other  things  cannot  obtain 
a  price  equal  to  the  first  cost.  Expences 
vuy  with  modes  of  living  and  men's 
desires;  whoever  wants  much,  or 
wants  that  which  is  not  easily  obtain- 
ed, will  have  many  expences  to  defray; 
when  the  charges  are  exorbitant  the 
expences  must  necessarily  bear  a  pro- 
portion. 

The  epithets  costfy  and  expensive 
denote  the  same  distinction.  What- 
ever is  costly  is  naturally  expensive^ 
but  not  vice  versd.  Articles  of  furni- 
ture, of  luxury,  or  indulgence,  are 
costly,  either  from  their  variety  or 
their  intrinsic  value;  every  thing  is 
expemroe  which  is  attended  with  much 
expence,  whether  of  little  or  great  va- 
lue. Jewels  are  costfy;  travelling  is 
expensive.  The  costfy  treasures  of  tho 
East  are  imported  into  Europe  for  tho 
gratification  of  those  who  cannot  be 
contented  with  the  produce  of  their 
native  soil.  Those  who  indulge  tliem- 
selves  in  such  expensive  pleasures 
often  lay  up  in  store  for  themselves 
much  sorrow  and  repentance  in  the 
time  to  come. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object  is  said  to  cost 
much  pains ;  a  thing  is  persisted  in  at 
the  expence  of  healUi,  of  honor,  or  of 
life. 

The  veal  patriot  bean  bh  private  wroas*, 
jUOmt  tban  right  tbem  at  the  pablk  co$L 

BEiua* 

If  eaie  and  pbliteaea  be  onlj  attaiaable  at 
the  egpence  of  liacerity  la  tbe  oBfo,  and  chastity 
la  the  women,  I  flatter  niTielf  there  are  few  of 
my«eaden  who  would  wot  thiak  tbe  pamhaae 
madeattoohlghajTrfce.  Abbbckokbt* 

Wo«ild  a  man  balid  for  etenltj,  that  ii»  te 
other  words,  woald  he  be  tavedr  Let  Um  ooa* 
ilder  with  Umieirwhat  cterget  he  ii  willing  (• 
be  at  that  he  laajr  be  w.  Soinou- 

COSTLY,  V.  Valuable. 

COTEMPORARY,  V.  Coevol. 

covi»?ANT|  v^  Agr^^ment. 
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COVER. 


COVETOUSNEiSS. 


TO  tOTER,  HIDE. 

COVER,  in  French  couvrir,  is  coa* 
traded  from  contra  and  ouvrir,  sigpi- 
^ing  to  do  the  contrary  of  open,  to 
put  out  of  view. 

HIDE,  V.  To  conceal. 

To  caver  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to 
the  end ;  we  commonly  hide  by  cover- 
ing  ;  but  one  may  as  easily  cover  with- 
out hidingy.as  also  Au2e  without  co- 
vering.  The  ruling  idea  in  the  word 
cover  is  that  of  throwing  or  putting 
somethius  over  a  body :  in  the  word 
hide  is  uat  of  keeping  carefully  to 
one's  self,  from  the  observatioii  of 
others. 

To  cover  is  an  indifferont  acdon, 
springing  from  a  variety  of  motives,  of 
convenience,  or  comfort;  to  hide  is  an 
action  that  springs  from  one  specific 
intent,  from  care  and  concern  ror  the 
thin^  and  the  fear  of  foreign  intrusion* 
In  most  civilized  countries  it  is  com- 
mon to  caver  the  head ;  in  the  Eastern 
countries  females  commonly  wear  veils 
to  hide  the  face.  There  are  many 
thini^s  which  decency  as  well  as  health 
re<^uire  to  be  covered;  and  others 
which  from  their  very  nature  must 
always  be  hidden.  Houses  must  be 
covered  with  roo6,  and  bodies  with 
clothing.  The  earth  contains  many 
treasures,  which  in  all  probability  wiU 
always  be  hidden. 

Spceiou  uBMi  anlflBtto  eovar  vfee. 

SrCCTATOB. 

HUB  me  fkoa  Ito  fcoe 
Of  God,  wliom  totahoU  vastbao  bv  helgbt 
OflnpplBai.  MiLToa. 

COVER,  SHELTER^  SCREEN. 

COVER  properly  denotes  what 
serves  as  a  coverp  and  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  verb  firom  which  it  is  de- 
rived (v.  To  cover). 

SHELTER,  like  the  word  shield^ 
comes  ftom  the  German  scAt'M,  old 
Oennan  $ehelen  to  cover. 

SCREEN,  from  the  Latin  seoemo^ 
signified  to  keep  off  or  apart. 

Covet  is  literally  applied  to  many 
Jiarticular  things  which  are  employed 
m  covering ;  but  in  the  general  sense 
which  mak^s  it  analogous  to  the  other 
terms,  it  includes  the  idea  of  conceal* 
ing;  shelter  comprehends  that  of  pro- 
tecting from  some  immediate  or  im- 
pending evil;  atrcM iodudet  that  of 


warding  off  some  trouble.  A  cover 
always  supposes  something  which  can 
extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  a 
body;  a  shelter  or  a  screen  may 
merely  interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  serve  the  mtended  puipose.  Mili- 
tary operations  are  sometunes  carried 
on  under  cover  of  the  night ;  a  bay  is 
a  convenient  sheUer  for  vessab  agamst 
the  violence  of  the  winds.  A  chair 
may  be  used  as  a  screen  to  prevent 
the  violent  action  of  .the  heat,  or  the 
external  air. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  fair  repntatiou 
is  sometimes  made  the  cover  for  the 
commission  of  gross  irregularities  in 
secret.  When  a  person  nels  himself 
unable  to  widistand  the  attacks  of  has 
enemies,  he  seeks  a  shelter  under  the 
sanctity  and  authority  of  a  great 
name ;  bad  men  sometimes  use  wealth 
and  power  as  a  screen  from  the  pu- 
nishment which  is  due  to  tneir 
offences. 


WhM  M  a  tad  of  itnnr  w  Mk  taeeltar, 
Aadtha  Unk  winds  iten  whMb 


Witt  thoQ  then  talk  tome  tkM  r 
Thus  hash  mj  cant,  and  MkeUer  me  with  kve  ( 

Otwat. 

It  b  freqocBt  for  nea  to  a^ndge  tint  to  aa 

aiC  ImpoMOile,  which  thaj  fad  that  ait  doei  wK 

cftcts  ^  wUoh  I 

nthei 


COVERING)  V.  Tegument. 
COUNCIL,  V*  Assembly. 
COUNSEL,  V.  Advice. 
TO  COUNT,  V.  To  calculate. 

COYETOUSNESS,   CUPIDITT, 

AVARICE. 
COYETOUSNESS  fitnn  ewet,  and 
cupido  to  desire,  signifies  having  a 

CUPIDITY  is  a  more  immediate 
derivative  from  the  Latin,  sigpifying 
the  same  thing. 

AVARICE,  V.  Avarieums. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to 
express  an  illicit  desire  afier  oljects 
of  gratification;  bat  coveUmsn€s$  is 
«pp&ed  to  property  in  general ;  cupi- 
diiy  and  efvance  only  to  money  or 
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COUNTRYMAN. 
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A  child  may  display  tU 
cavetauMneu  in  regmd  to  th»  play- 
things  which  fall  in  its  way ;  a  man 
shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to  the 
g»ins  that  ml  in  his  way;  we  should 
therefore  be  careful  to  check  the 
covetoHi  disposition  in  early  life,  lest 
it  show  itself  in  the  more  hateful 
character  of  cupidUy  in  advanced 
years.  Cavetautnea  is  the  natural 
disposition  for  haying  or  getting; 
cupidUy  is  the  acquit  disposition. 
As  the  love  of  appropriation  is  an  in« 
imte  characteristic  m  man,  that  of 
accumulating  or  wanting  to  accumu- 
late, which  constitutes  covetoumesif 
will  show  itselfy  in  some  persons, 
among  die  first  indications  of  chanc- 
ter.  Where  the  prospect  of  amassing 
great  wealth  is  set  berore  a  man,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  governor  of  a  distant 
province,  it  will  evince  great  virtue  in 
bim,  if  his  cupidity  be  not  excited. 

The  cooefoia  man  seeks  to  add  to 
what  he  has ;  the  avaricious  man  only 
strives  to  retain  what  he  has';  the 
covetous  man  sacrifices  others  to  in- 
dulge himself;  the  aoaridaus  man  will 
sometiaies  sacrifice  himself  to  indulge 
others;  for  generosity,  which  is  op- 
posed to  cooetousnesSf  is  sometimes 
associated  with  autrice, 

KotUmr  Iki  M  owlMuidi  vttb  fsch  vaMfliiMM 
m  tiaek  WidekeA  vsd  tkongMev  crattnrai! 
la  the  onljiilioe  when  fvetautxeu  wtte  m 
TirtM,  we  ten  prodipUe.  Aaanom^ 

M  lut  8wirt*c  Awriee  gicir  tee  povpirfU  for 
Ui  klBdaeii;  be  woeU  icf^  (bk  flrlepdf)  a 
bottle  ef  vine.  Jomsov. 

IT  pmrripthn  lie  onee  iheken,  ao  ipeclei  of 
pwpeitj  b  leeefe,  wbem  K  oace  beeooet  an  ifb- 
ject  lane  eeovfh  to  tempt  Hie  aqridEI^  or  tedl- 


TO  COUNTENANCE,  SANCTION, 
SUPPORT, 

COUNTENANCE  signifies  to  keep 
in  couiUenance. 

SANCTION,  in  French  sanction, 
Latin  sanctio  from  sanctus  sacred, 
signifies  to  ratify  a  decree  or  ordi- 
nance ;  in  an  extended  sense  to  make 
any  thing  binding. 

SUPPORT,  in  French  mpporUr, 
Latin  supporto,  compounded  of  lun  or 
mh  and  porto  to  bear,  signifies  to  bear 
firom  underneath,  to  bear  up. 

Persons  are  countenaaced ;  things 
ve  sanctioned  ;  persons  or  things  are 


mippoHed.  Persons  are  coun^moiieed 
in  their  {)roceedines  by  the  apparent 
approbaaoh  of  oUiers ;  measures  are 
sanctiofned  by  the  consent  or  appro- 
bation of  others ;  measures  or  persons 
are  supported  by  every  means  which 
may  forward  the  ob)ect. 

There  is  most  of  encouragement  in 
eoemtenaneing ;  it  consists  of  some 
outward  demonstration  of  regard  or 
good  will  towards  the  person :  there  is 
most  of  authority  in  sanctioning;  it 
is  the  lending  of  a  name,  an  anthoiity, 
or  ah  iDfluenoe,  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  thing :  there  is  most 
of  assistance  and  co-operation  in  ticp- 
port ;  it  is  the  employment  of  means 
to  an  end.  Superiors  only  can  ooKfi- 
tenanee  or  sanction;  persons  in  all 
conditions  may  n^ort.  Those  who 
countenance  enl  doers^ve  a  sanction 
to  their  evil  deeds,  lliose  who  siip- 
part  either  an  individual  or  a  cause 
ought  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  eo* 
titfed  to  support. 

Affoodmanaotiwlthavffor  aai  mftn  vltli 
a  patleoee  mora  then  koman,  when  he  hellevee 
bimielf  eevnteiMmeetf  by  the  Almighty.    Bum. 

Men  oTthe  pvnieitieDee  an  ahrays  dUideatoT 
their  prifale  Jadgmeat,  ontn  Itieoeifei  a  $anetU» 


•  T^e  apparant  hMnflcinicyof  ereiytadlvldBal 
to  hit  ova  happlnem  or  mlietj  ccmpeb  ae  t* 


COUNTENANCE,  V.  Face. 

TO  COUNTERFEIT,  v.  Toimtioie. 

COUNTERFEIT,  V.  SpWrWUS. 

COUNTRY,  V.  Land. 

COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT,  SWAIN, 
HIND,  RUSTIC,  CLOWN. 


COUNTRYMAN,  tiiat  is  a 
of  the  country,  or  one  belonging  to  the 
country,  is  the  general  term  applicabls 
to  all  inhabiting  the  country,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  townsman. 

PEASANT,  io  Freodi  p^san  firom 
pays,  is  employed  in  the  same  sense 
for  any  countryman  among  theurfia- 
bitants  of  the  continent,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence used  in  poetiy  or  the  grava 
style. 

SWAIN  in  the  Saxon  signified  a 
labourer,  but  it  has  acquired,  from  its 
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use  in  poetry,  the  higher  signification 
ofashq^bera.  .     . 

HIND  may  in  all  probabihty  signi- 
Jy  one  who  is  in  the  back  ground,  an 
inferior. 

RUSTIC,  from  rttf  the  country,  sig- 
nifies one  bom  and  bred  in  the  counr 
try. 

CLOWN,  contracted  from  colonus 
a  husbandman,  signifies  of  course  a 
nenial  in  the  country. 

AH  these  terms  are  employed  as 
epithets  to  persons,  and  principally  to 
such  as  live  in  the  covntry.  The 
tenns  countryman  and  'peMont  are 
taken  in  an  indifierent  sense,  and  may 
oomprehend  persons  of  different  d^ 
scriptioDS.  They  designate  nothing 
more  than  habitual  residence  in  the 
country:  the  other  tenns  are  employed 
for  the  lower  orders  of  countrymen^ 
hut  with  collateral  ideas  favorable  or 
un^vorable  annexed  to  them :  jvatn, 
kindy  both  convey  the  idea  of  inno- 
cence in  a  humble  station,  and  are 
therefore  always  employed  in  poetry 
in  a  good  sense;  the  rustic  and  clotvn 
both  convey  the  idea  of  that  uncouth 
rudeness  and  ignorance  which  is  in 
reality  found  among  the  lowest  orders 
of  countrymen, 

ThoQch  coMlderins  my  formar  eondHlom  I 
lil&y  now  be  called  a  countrs^man  ; '  jet  jon  oiii- 
Bot  call  me  a  nuUe  (as  yon  would  Imply  in  yoar 
Mtei)  as  long  aa  I  Ihw  in  to  dvU  and  noble  n 
Ikmily.  HowBu 

If  by  tbe  poor  meararet  and  proportioM  of  a 
man  w«  may  take  an  ertlmato  of  tbto  icneC  aetloii 
(our  Savioor^  cominf  in  the  fle^X  we  iball 
qaleUy  And  bow  Irkwme  It  Is  to  llnh  and  blood 
» to  have  been  happy,"*  to  deaoead  tome  slept 
lower,  to  eaehange  tbe  estate  «f  a  prince  for  that 
«r  a  peeuanL  Bovra. 

As  fhnt  the  nowt  arte,  and  fool  and  ieroe 
AU  winter  drlfei  alons  tbe  dfrheMd  air. 
In  bh  own  looteier olviac  fi«lds  the  twain 
IHuatered  ttands.  Tkomsok. 

Tbe  labViog  MMiibIs  oxea  dull  dt^ofa. 

DnYDsn* 

la  vguiug  too  tbe  paraon  own*d  bis  skill. 
For  et*n  tho*  vanqnhbM  be  could  arf^i*  ftUI ; 
Wbfie  tmnb  of  leanmd  length  and  tbnnderiog 

sonnd 
Amas*d  the  gulag  nuHet  raag'd  arfmd. 

Qouanmu 
TV  aatonlthM  mother  finds  a  tacant  nett. 
By  the  hard  hand  of  nnreleBtins  clowtu 
^bbM.  Tbomson. 

COUPLE,  BRACE,  PAIR. 

COUPLE,  in  French  couple,  comes 
from  the  Latin  co/w2o  to  join  or  tie  to- 


gether, copula^  in  Hebrew  cabei  a 
rope  or  a  shackle,  signifying  things 
tied  together;  and  as  two  things  are 
with  most  convenience  bound  toge- 
ther, it  has  by  custom  been  confiMd 
to  this  number. 

BRACE,  from  the  French  hras 
arm,  signifies  things  locked  together 
after  the  manner  of  the  folded  arms, 
which  on  that  account  are  confined  to 
the  number  of  two. 
.  PAIR,  in  French  poire,  Latin  fMtr 
eaual,  signifies  things  thtX  are  equal, 
wnich  can  with  propriety  be  said  only 
of  two  things  with  regard  to  each 
other. 

From  the  above  illustration  of  these 
terms,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of 
two,  which  is  included  in  all  of  them^ 
is,  with  regard  to  the  i£rst,  entirely  ai^ 
bitrary;  Uiat  with  reeard  to  the 
second,  it  arises  from  the  nature  of 
the  junctSon ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
third,  it  arises  altogether  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  oljects.  i 

Couples  and  braces  are  made  by 
coupling  and  hradng;  pairs  are 
either  so  of  themselves,  or  are  made  so 
by  others.  Couples  said  braces  always 
require  a  junction  in  order  to  mase 
them  complete ;  pairs  require  simila- 
rity only  to  make  them  what  they  are. 
Couples  are  joined  by  a  foreign  tie  ; 
braces  are  produced  by  a  peculiar 
mode  of  junction  with  the  objects 
themselves. 

Couple  and  pair  ^re  said  of  per- 
sons or  things;  brace,  in  carticular 
cases,  only  of  animals  or  things,  ex- 
cept in  tlie  burlesque  style,  where  it 
inay  be  applied  to  persons. 

When  used  for  persons,  the  word 
couple  has  relation  to  the  marriage  tie  ; 
the  word  pair  to  the  association  or  the 
moral  union.  The  former  term  is 
therefore  more  appropriate  when 
speaking  of  those  who  are  soon  to  be 
married,  or  have  just  entered  that 
state ;  the  latter  when  speaking  of 
those  who  are  already  fixed  in  that 
state.  Most  couples  that  are  joined 
together  are  equally  happy  in  prospect, 
but  not  so  in  the  completion  of  their 
wishes.  It  is  the  lot  of  cornparatively 
very  few  to  claim  the  title  of  the  hap- 
py pair. 

When  used  for  tYasip,  couple  \^  pro- 
miscadusly  employed  m  fandliar  dis- 
course for  any  two  thmgs  put  toge* 
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ther;  brace  is  .U8e4  by  sportsmen  for 
birds  which  are  shot,  ana  supposed  to 
be  locked  together;  by  sailors  for  a 
part  of  their  tackling,  which  is  folded 
crosswise;  as  also  in  common  life  for 
an  article  of  convenience  crossed  in  a 
singular  way,  which  serves  to  keep  the 
dress  of  men  in  its  proper  place.  Pair 
is  of  course  restricted  in  its  applica- 
tion to  such  objects  only  as  are  really 
paired* 

In  the  nidil  of  these  toiroww  which  I  hmd  In 
way  heart,  nethoogM  tbera  paaied  by  me  a 
9ouple  of  coechet  wtth  pnrple  Hvoriea.   Adouoh. 

8I«  winrs  he  worp,  to  ihade 
Hi!  UoeaaeotB  dlt iae ;  the  pair  that  ebd 
Kach  tlMNilder  bimd,  eune  mantHny  o*er  hb 


'With  regkl  oraanMot.  Miltom. 

Fint  hnntertheo,  pana*d  afentle  trace, 
Caoodllett  of  aU  the  fomt,  hart  aod  hind. 

MnuTOH* 
Searoe  any  eovple  comea  together,  hot  their 
anptiala  are  deelared  In  the  newspaper  with  en* 
comlnms  on  each  party.  Jobnsoh. 

Your  fMtnne  happy  jMtir,  already  made, 
Irtaves  yon  no  Ikither  wMi.  ItaTDBir. 

I>ear  Sheridan  !  a  {gentle  pair 
Of  Ckiubtown  lads  (for  snch  they  are). 
Besides  a  6race  of  grave  dhrines. 
Adore  the  smoothnem  of  your  Uoes. 


COURAGE,   FORTITUDE,  RESO- 
LUTION. 

COURAGE,  V,  Bravery. 

FORTITUDE,  in  French/orfthirff, 
Latin.  fortUudo,  is  the  abstract  noun 
from  fortU  strong. 

RESOLUTION  from  the  verb  re^ 
9olve  marks  the  habit  of  resolving. 

Courage  respects  s^tion,  fortitude 
respects  passion. 

A  man  has  courage  to  meet  clanger, 
vndfortitude  to  endure  pain. 

Courage  seems  to  be  more  of  a 
matiLijviTUie;  fortitude  is  more  dis- 
tingmshable  as  a  feminine  virtue. 
The  former  is  at  least  most  adapted 
to  the  male  sex,  who  are  called  upon 
to  act,  and  the  latter  to  the  femaJes, 
who  are  obli|ed  to  endure. 

A  man  without  courage  would  be 
as  ill  prepared  to  discharge  his  duty 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  as 
a  woman  without  fortitude  would  be 
to  support  herself  tmder  the  compli- 
eatea  trials  of  body  and  mind  with 
which  she  is  liable  to  be  assailed. 

Courage  is  that  power  of  the  mind 
which  bws  up  agamtt  the  evil  that  is 


in  prospect  ;./oftt<tMle  is  that  power 
which  endures  the  pain  that  is  felt. 
The  ,  man  o£  courage  goes,  with  the 
same  coolness  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon,  as  the  man  of  fortitude  un- 
dexgoes  the  amputation  of  a  limb. 

Horatius  Coclea  displayed  his  coU" 
rage  in  defending  a  bridge  against  the 
whole  army  of  the  Etruscans.  Caius 
Mucius  displayed  no  less  fortitude 
when  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  firo 
in  the  presence  of  King  Porsenna,  and 
awed  him  as  much  by  his  language  as 
his  actiou. 

We  can  make  no  pretensions  to 
courage  unless  we  set  aside  every  per- 
sonal consideration  in  the  conduct  we 
should  pursue;  we  cannot  boast  of 
fortitude  where  the  sense  of  pain  pro- 
vokes a  murmur  or  any  token  of  im- 
patience. Since  life  is  a  chequered 
scene,  in  whic,h  the  prospect  of  one 
evil  is  most  commonly  succeeded  by 
the  actual  existence  of  another,  it  is 
a  happy  endowment  to  be  able  to 
ascencf  the  scaffold  with  fortitude,  or 
to  mount  the  breach  with  courage  as 
occasion  may  require. 

"Resolution  is  a  minor  species  of 
courage;  it  is  courage  in  the  minor 
concerns  of  life :  courage  comprehends 
under  it  a  spirit  to  advance ;  resolution 
simply  marks  the  will  not  to.  recede. 
We  require  courage  to  bear  down  all 
the  obstacles  which  oppose  diemselves 
to  us;  we  require  resolution  not  to 
yield  to  the  first  difficulties  that  offer. 
Cmirc^e  is  an  elevated  feature  in  th^ 
human  character  which  adorns  the 
possessor ;  resolution  is  that  colnmon 
quality  of  the  mind  which  is  in  perpe- 
tual request ;  the  want  of  which  de- 
grades a  man  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Courage  comprehends  the 
absence  of  all  fear,  the  disregard  of 
all  personal  convenience,  the  spirit  to 
begin  and  the  determination  to  pursue 
what  has  been  begun;  resolution  con- 
sists of  no  more  than  the  last  quality 
of  courage,  which  respects  the  persis- 
tance  in  a  conduct.  Courage  is  dis- 
played on  the  most  trying  occasions ; 
resolution  is  never  put  to  any  severe 
test.  Courage  always  supposes  some 
danger  to  be  encountered;  resolution 
may  be  exerted  in  merely  encoimtering 
opposition  and  difficulty.  We  have 
need  of  courage  in  opposing  a  for- 
midable enemy;   we   We  need  of 
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r€$obai(m  in  tbe  maiuigenieiit  of  a 
stubborn  will. 

mrtet  a»  be  laon  konoonlble  fhu  to  Iwve 
eMnvt  «N«8h  to  onnle  fha  < 


WUi  wiMled>bf«ttMfe  iho  ban  tlw  nnitt 
Ml  not  ft  gnu  eoOMod  ber  burning  bflut. 

Gat. 


ofpji 
myfuo  aabe  to  tvch  m  dflgne. 


oevid  ban  prannted  me 
bbdc  to  ngr 


COURAGE,  V.  Bravery. 

COUBSEy   RACE,   PASSAGE. 

COUBSEy  from  curro  to  run,  sig- 
nifies either  tbe  act  of  running,  or  the 
Bpttce  ran  over. 

RACE,  from  run^  signifies  the 
same  act. 

PASSAGE,  fkx)m  to  pass,  signifies 
ttther  the  act  of  passing  or  the  space 
passed  over. 

With  regard  to  the  act  of  going, 
course  is  taken  absolutely  and  indefi- 
nitely; race,  relates  to  the  object 
for  wluch  we  run ;  passagCy  relates  to 
the  place  passed  over :  thus  a  person 
may  be  swift  in  course^  obtain  a  race, 
and  have  an  easy  passage. 


Omne  is  as  often  used  in  the 
proper,  as  the  improper  sense;  race 
18  seldom  used  figuratively,  except  in 
a  spiritual  application.  A  man's  suc- 
cess and  respectability  in  life  depends 
much  upon  the  course  of  moral  con- 
duct which  he  pursues.  The  Chris- 
tian's  course  in  diis  world  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  aa  a  race  wfaicn  is 
set  before  him. 

Course  maybe  used  in  connexion 
with  the  object  passed  over  or  not ; 
passage  is  seldom  employed  but  in 
the  direct  connexion.  We  speak  of  a 
person's  couru  in  a  place,  or  simplv 
of  his  course;  but  we  always  speak 
of  a  person's  passage  through  a  place. 
Course  and  passage  are  used  for 
inanimate,  as  well  as  animate  ob- 
jects; race  is  used  for  those  only 
which  are  animate;  a  rixrer  has  its 
course,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous passage  for  vessels.  The  horse 
or  man  runs  the  race. 


Wb«  A  jaz  Ml  Mt  OB  tb' oDMiigiiteed  granid ; 
!■  iteodtag  figbt  be  ■uit«  AcUlW*  fene^ 
^oellM  alone  In  swiitiMi  bi  tbe  cowrie.     Popi. 

Unbeppy  mm  wboM  ieUlk  ow   bands  ibail 

aace> 
ito  calb  tbee  bonee^  and  dnhbed  is  tby  race. 

Pore 

Between  bb  Aenlden  pleKe>d  tbe  foUowbic  dart. 
And  bald  tla  jiMMfa  tbnacb  tbe  panting  heart. 

POfB. 

We  pursue  whatever  course  we 
tlunk  proper;  we  run  the  race  that  is 
set  bemre  us.  Course  is  taken  abso- 
lutely by  itself;  race  is  considered  in 
relation  to  others.  A  man  pursues  a 
certain  course  according  to  discretion; 
he  runs  a  rau  with  another  by  way 
of  competition.  Course  has  a  more 
particular  reference  to  the  space  that 
IS  gone  over;  race  includes  in  it  more 
particularly  the  idea  of  the  mode  of 
going.  We  speak  of  gomg  in,  or 
poisaiiig  a  particular  costrses  but 
always  of  ninning  a  race. 


So  Man  omnipotent  iafadea  tbe  plafei 
(Tbe  wide  destrojer  of  tin  nee  of  OBan)  ; 
Tarvor,  bb  bat  io? ed  wo,  attends  bis  eourse, 
Arai'd  wUh  stern  boldness,  and  enonDona  focee. 


Ranoleftom  towns  be  ran  Ms  godly  r«oe, 
Nore'tarbnd  cbanged,  norwiibed  tocbanffel 
place. 

Dhect  against  wbicb  openM  tnm  benentb. 

Just  o»er  tbe  bIhafU  seat  of  paindiaB, 

A  pMsasfe  down  to  t^  eartb,  a  jMSSflfv  vide. 


COURSE,  v.  Route, 
COURSE,  V.  Series. 
COURSE,  V.  Way. 
COURT,  v.  Homage. 

COURTEOUS,   COMPLAISANT, 
COURTLY. 


COURTEOUS,  from  cmart,  de- 
notes properly  belonging  to  a  comrt, 
and  by  a  natural  extension  of  the 
sense,  suitable  to  a  court, 

COMPLAISANT,  V.  Complaisance. 

Courteous  in  one  respect  compre* 
bends  in  it  more  than  complaitant ; 
it  includes  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
action;  it  is,  properiy  speaking,  po- 
lished cou^iafanee.  On  the  otner 
hand,  compUiisance  includes  more  of 
the  dtspoMtion  in  it  than  courteous 
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net  I ;  it  has  less  of  tlie  pdish,  but 
more  of  the  reality  of  kindness. 

Courteousnea  displays  itself  iu  the 
address  and  the  manners;  complai- 
tance  in  direct  good  offices. 

Courteousness  is  most  suitable  for 
strangers ;  complaimnce  Sor  friends  or 
the  nearest  relatives. 

Amon^  well-bred  men,  and  men  pf 
raiiky  it  IS  an  invariable  rule  to  ado 
dress  each  other  CQurtetnuly  on  all 
occasions  whenever  they  meet,  whe- 
ther acquainted  or  otherwise.  There^ 
is  a  d^ree  of  complaitance  due  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  members  of  the  same 
family,  which  cannot  be  neglected 
'writhout  endangering  the  harmony  of 
their  intercourse. 

COURTLY,  though  derived  from 
the  same  word  as  courteous^  is  in 
some  degree  opposed  to  it  in  point 
of  sense ;  it  signifies  like  a  court, 
but  not  a  likeness  which  is  favorable. 

Courtly  is  to  courteous  as  the  form^ 
to  the  r^ty ;  the  amrtUf  consists  of 
the  exterior  only,  the  latter  of  the 
exterior  combined  with  the  spirit; 
the  former  therefore  seems  to  convey 
the  idea  of  insincerity  when  con- 
trasted with  the  latter,  which  must 
necessarily  suppose  the  contrary. 

A  CQurtfy  demeanour,  or  a  courtier 
like  demeanour  may  be  suitable  oa 
certain  occasions;  but  a  courteous 
demeanour  is  always  desirable. 

Courtly  may  likewise  be  employed 
m  relation  to  things;  but  ^courteous 
has  always  respect  to  persons. 

We  may  speak  of  a  courtly  style, 
or  courtly  grandeur;  but  we  always 
speak  of  courteous  behaviour,  cotir- 
t€ous  language  and  the  like. 

And  tWn  I  rtole  aU  c^urUty  dram  Heav'te, 
Aaa  ditMJM  pyMirin  neb  bvMOtty, 

Thtt  1  did  pfack  allflClUM  ftOB  BMB'k  bcutk 


Toemj^lyvllhiie  mUou of  nukM  Ifete 
HMdcimotUdBtyormsDehaMiv;  Iwr—io 
bj  eMDptianoe  oi^j  h«  can  pleue,  and  bj  piMH 
ing  golj  be  can  become  metnl ;  boC  as  tbe  end  Is 
•ot  Co  be  fort  fbr  tbe  take  of  tbe  meant,  we  an 
art  to  gife  «p  vifiM  ftr  cM^tefMmce. 


Yfli^lkDow 

He  bad  a  toiiHilinMni  old  flwhleaM  w^ 
Of  shockiH  cmtrpif  aan  wttb  bonid  tnitb. 

«  Thohiom. 

'  coVRTEovs,  V.  4f able. 


CREDIT.  $05 

COURTLY,  V.  Courteous. 
TO  CRACK,  V.  To  break. 
CRAiTY,  V.  Cunning. 
TO  CRAVE,  V.  To  beg. 

TO  CREATE,  V.  To  COUSe. 

TO  CRBATE,  V.  To  form. 
TO  CREATE,  V.  To  make. 

CREDIT,  FAVOR,  INFLUENCE, 

CREDIT,  fipom  the  Latin  creditus 
participle  of  credo  to  believe  or  trust, 
marks  the  state  of  being  believed  or 
trusted. 

FAVOR,  from  the  Latin  ftweo, 
and  probably  favus  a  honey  comb, 
marks  aa  ag^able  or  pleasant  state 
of  feeling. 

INFLUENCE,  in  French  injiuence, 
Latin  injlumtiay  from  ii^luo  to  flow 
upon,  marks  the  state  or  power  of 
acting  u|>on  any  object  so  as  to  direct 
or  move  it. 

These  terms  mark  the  state  we 
stand  in  with  regard  toothers  as  flow- 
ing out  of  their  sentiments  towards 
ourselves.  Cret^i^  arises  out  of  esteem; 
fawr  oat  of  good-will  or  affefctkm; 
vdluewe  out  of  either  credit  or  favor. 
Credit  depends  altogether  on  person^ 
merit;  favor  may  depend  on  the 
camice  of  him  who  bestows  it. 
.  The  credit  which  we  have  with 
others  is  marked  by  their  confidence 
in  our  judgment;  by  their  disposi- 
tion to  submit  to  our  decisions; 
by  their  reliance  in  our  veracity, 
or  assent  to  our  opinions  :  the  favor 
we  have  with  others  is  marked  by 
tlieir  readiness  to  comply  with  our 
wishes;  their  subserviency  to  our 
views;  attachment  to  our  society. 
Men  of  talent  are  ambitious  to  gam' 
credit  with  their  sovereigns,  by  the 
superiority  of  their  counsel;  weak 
men  or  men  of  ordinary  powers  are 
contented  with  being  tlie  favorites  of[ 
princes,  and  enjoying  their  patronage 
and  protection.  Credit  redounds  to 
the  honor  of  the  individual,  and  sti- 
mulates him  to  noble  exertions ;  it  is 
beneficial  in  its  results  to  all  mankind, 
individually  or  collectively;  favor 
redounds  to  the  personal  advantage^ 
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the  selfish  gratificattoo  of  the  inUvi- 
daal ;  it  is  apt  to  inflame  pride,  and 
and  provoke  jealousy.  Tne  honest 
exertion  of  our  abilities  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  gain  credit ;  there  will 
always  be  found  those  who  are  just 
enough  to  give  credit  where  credU  is 
due.  Favor,  whether  in  the  gaining 
or  maintaining,  requires  much  finesse 
and  trick ;  much  management  of  the 
humours  of  others ;  much  control  of 
one's  own  humours.  What  is  thus 
gained  with  difficulty  is  often  lost  in 
a  moment,  and  for  a  trifle.  Credity 
though  sometimes  obtained  by  false- 
hood, is  never  sot  without  exertion; 
but  favor,  whether  justly  or  unjustly 
bestowed,  often  comes  by  litUe  or 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  receiver. 
A  minister  gains  credit  with  his  pa- 
rishioners by  the  consistency  of  nis 
conduct,  the  gravity  of  his  demeanour, 
and  the  strictness  of  his  life.  The 
favor  of  the  populace  is  gained  by 
arts,  which  men  of  upright  minds 
would  disdain  to  employ. 

CredU  toad  favor  are  the  gifts  of 
others;  influence  is  a  possession 
which  we  derive  from  circumstances. 
There  will  always  be  influence  where 
rfiere  is  credit  or  favor,  but  it  may 
exist  independently  of  either.  We 
have  credit  and  favor  for  ourselves ; 
we  exert  influence  over  others.  Cre- 
dit and  favor  serve  one's  own  pur- 
poses; influence  is  employed  in  di- 
recting others.  Weak  people  easily 
give  their  credit,  or  bestow  their 
favor,  by  which  an  influence  is  gained 
over  them  to  bend  them  to  the  will 
of  others. '  The  influence  itself  may 
be  eood  or  bad,  according  to  ihe  views 
of  tne  person  by  whom  it  is  exerted. 

Tratli  ttKlfilian  loM  Kg  credit,  if  delfTenA^ 
kjapenwtJittthMMHM,  Bocnu- 

Halltec  thinldDf  thb  a  Inckjr  opportantty  of 
■eenrinf  Immortmlity,  mtde  kmbw  advancea  of 
fawTf  aad  some  ot ortniea  of  adfautage  to  Pope^ 
wbkh  he  aeeam  to  hare  lecdTcd  with  rallea 
coldneu.  Jobmson. 

What  motire  eoald  lodooa  Marny  to  marder 
a  prince  whbout  capacity,  wHbont  followers, 
vhhoot  influence  over  the  nobles,  whom  the 
4«reD,  hy  her  vegleei,  had  ledacad  to  the  lownt 
ftnteorcoatempt? 


CREDIT,  V.  Belief. 
CBEDiT^  V.  Name. 


CRtATE* 

CREED,  V.  Fmtks 
CREW,  V.  Band* 

CRIME,   VICE,  SIK. 

CRIME,  in  Latin  crimen,  Greek 
«f«/w«,  signifies  a  judgment,  sentence,' 
or  punishment ;  tne  cause  of  the  sen- 
tence or  punishment,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  is  here  taken. 

VICE,  in  Latin  vitium,  from  vUo  to 
avoid,  signifies  that  which  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

SIN,  in  SaxoD  t;fnne,  Swedish  tynd^ 
German  9^de,  old  German  ranla, 
mnfo,  &c.  Latin  tORfes,  Greek  «»«<» 
from  tf-iw  to  hurt,  signifies  the  thing 
that  hurts;  fin  being  of  all  things 
the  most  hurtful. 

A  crime  is  a  sodal  offence ;  a  vice 
is  a  personal  ofience:  every  action 
which  does  injurv  to  others,  «ther 
individually  or  collectively,  is  a  crime; 
that  which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is 
a  vice. 

The  crime  consists  in  a  violation  of 
human  laws;  the  vice  in  a  violation 
of  the  moral  law ;  the  tin  in  a  viola- 
tion of  the  divine  law :  the  ftn,  there- 
foroi  comprehends  both  the  crime  and 
the  vice ;  but  there  are  many  tine  which 
are  not  crimet  and  vicet,  Crimet  are 
tried  before  a  human  court,  and  pu- 
nished agreeably  to  the  sentence  of  die 
judge ;  I'tc^s  and  tint  are  brought  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  conscience  ; 
the  former  are  punished  in  this  worid^ 
the  latter  will  be  punished  in  the  worlti 
to  come,  by  the  sentence  of  the  AU 
mighty.  Treason  is  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimet ;  drunk^mess  one  cf 
the  most  dreadful  vicet ;  religious  hy^ 
pocrisy  one  of  the  most  heinous  tint, 

Crimet  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  re- 
pentance ;  society  demands  reparatioa 
for  the  injury  committed ;  vicet  con- 
tinue to  punish  as  long  as  they  are 
cherished;  fins  are  pardoned  through 
the  atonement  and  mediation  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  on  the  simple  con- 
'  dition  of  sincere  repentance.  Crimet 
and  vicet  disturb  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society,  they  affect  men's 
earthly  happiness  only;  fin  destroys 
the  soul,  both  for  this  worid  and  the 
world  to  come.  Crimet  sometimes  go 
unpunished;  but  fin  carries  its  own 
punishment  with  it.  Murderers, who 
escape  the  punishment  due  to  their 
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CRIMINAL.         SOT 


•rtmet  commonly  suflbr  thfttormAiits 
which  attend  the  commission  of  such 
flagrant  sins.  Crimes  are  particular, 
acts ;  vices  are  habitual  acts  of  com- 
mission; tins  are  acts  of  commission 
or  omission,  habitual  or  particular. 
Persona]  security,  respect  for  the 
laws,  and  regard  for  one's  moral 
character,  operate  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  or  vices ;  the  fear  of 
God  deters  from  the  commission  of  Wn. 

A  crime  tdways  involves  a  violadoor 
of  a  law ;  a  vice^  whether  in  conduct 
or  disposition,  always  diminishes  mo- 
ral excellence  and  involves  guilt,*  a 
sin  always  supposes. some  perversity 
of  will  in  en  acfx>untable  agent. 

Children  may  conmiit  crimes^  but 
we  may  trust  that  in  the  divine  mercy 
they  will,  not  all  be  imputed  to  them 
aa  MiM.  Of  vicesy  however,  as  they 
are  habitual,  we  have  no  right  to 
suppose  that  any  exception  will  be 
maae  in  the  account  of  our  sins. 

Crimes  vary  with  times  and  coun- 
tries; vices  may  be  more  or  less  per- 
nicious; but  sin  is  as  unchangeable 
in  its  nature  as  the  Being  whom  it 
offends. 

Smuggling  and  forgery  are  crimes  in 
England,  which  in  other  countries  are 
either  not  known  or  not  regarded.' 
The  ?tC0  of  gluttony  is  not  so  dread- 
ful as  that  of  drunllenness ;  every  sin 
as  an  offence  against  an  infinitely 
good  and  wise  Being,  must  always 
bear  the  same  stamp  of  guilt  and 
enormity. 

Tie  UMk  ignormt  Imdiai  kaovg  and  IMt 
tbaCy  wheii  he  baa  commitled  fta  onjiut  or  civel 
accloii,  he  baa  coauoltted  a  erf  me  aadanerres 
panlibneDt.  Blaib. 

If  a  nail  makei  big  vUea  public,  tbongb  tbej 
be  inch  as  seem  priocipally  to  aflinrt  hhmelf  (as 
dninkennen  or  the  like),  they  then  become,  by 
the  bad  etanlple  they  set,  of  perafdoas  effects  to 
Blackstons. 


BfCty  sfaigle  grois  act  of  Hn  h  moeh  the 
same  thing  to  the  conschnoe  that  a  great  blotr 
or  ftOl  is  to  the  head ;  it  rtnns  and  bereavm  it  of 
all  ase  of  its  senses  for  a  tims.  South. 

-CRIME,   MISDEMEANOUR. 

CRIME,  V.  Crime, 

MISDEMEANOUR  signifies  lite- 
rally a  wrong  demeanour. 

The  former  of  these  terras  is  to 
the  latter  as  the  genus  to  the  species : 
a  misdemeanour  is  in  the  technical 
sense  a  minor  crime.  House-breaking"' 
is  under  all  circumstances  a  crime; 


but  flhop-lifting  or  pilfering  amounts 
only  to  a  misdemeanour. 

Corporeal  punishments  are  most 
commonly  annexed  to  crimes ;  pecii- 
niary  punishments  frequently  to  mw- 
demeanours.  In  the  vulgar  use  of 
these  terms,  misdemeanour  is  more« 
over  distinguished  from  crtW,  by  not 
always  signifying  a  violation  of  pub- 
lic law,  but  only  of  private  mprals; 
in  which  sense  the  former  term  im"- 
plies  what  is  done  ag^ainst  the  state, 
and  the  latter  that  wluch  offends  indi- 
viduals or  small  communities. 

Ho  crime  nf  thine  onr  pceaent  snilierings  draw^ 
Not  thoQ,  bat  Heav Vs  disposing  viil  the  cause. 

POFB. 

T  mention  for  the  sake  of  several  ratal  sqains^ 
wheae  reading  does  not  rise  so  high  ay  to  **  the 
present  state  of  England,"  and  who  are  often 
apt  to  nsnrp  that  precedency  which  by  the  laws 
of  tliefr  coantry  is  not  doe  to  tlwia.  Their  want 
of  learning,  which  has  planted  them  in  this 
statioo,  may  in  poma  meaaaie  excuse  their  wis*' 
demetauntr»  Asoiapirr 

CRIMINAL,   GUILTY. 

CRIMINAL,  from  crimey  signifies 
belonging  or  relating  to  a  crime, 

GUILTY,  from  guilty  signifies  hav- 
ing guilt :  guih  comes  from  the  Ger- 
man ^elten  to  pay,  and  ^e/!^  a  fine  debt. 

Criminal  respects  the  character  of 
the  offence;  guilty  respects  the  fact 
of  committing  the  offence.  The  cri^ 
minalUt/  of  a  person  is  estimated  by 
ail  the  circumstances  of  his  conduct 
which  present  themselves  to  observer 
tion ;  his  guiU  requires  to  be  proved 
by  evidence.  The  criminality  is  not 
a  matter  of  question,  but  of  judg- 
ment; the  guilt  is  often  doubtful,  if 
not  positivdy  concealed.  Tlie  higher 
the  rank  of  a  person,  the  greater  his 
criminality-  if  ne  does  not  observe  an 
upright  and  irreproachable  conductif 
Where  a  number  of  individuals  are 
concerned  in  any  unlawful  proceeding, 
the  difiiculty  of  attaching  the  guilt  ta 
the  real  offender  is  greatly  increased. 

Criminality  attaches  to  the  aider, 
abettor,  or  encourager;  but  guilt,  in 
the  strict  sense  only,  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  what  is  bad.  A  person  may* 
therefore  sometimes  be  criminal  with- 
out being  guilty.  He  uho  conceals 
the  offences  of  another  uiay,^  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  mor^  crimi'' 
nal  than  the  guilty  person  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  guilty . 
X  3 
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without  being  criminaL  The  latter 
designates  something  positiTeiT  bad> 
but  the  former  is  qaalin^d  by  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  guilt.  Those  only  are 
denominated  criminal  who  offend 
teriously,  either  against  public  law  or 
private  morals ;  but  a  person  may  be 
said  to  be  guilty,  either  of  the  greatest 
or  the  snumer  offences.  He  Who  con- 
tradicts another  abruptly  in  conversa^ 
tion  is  ^«i7/y  of  a  breach  of  politeness^ 
but  he  is  not  criminaL^ 

Criminal  is  moreover  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  the  things  done ;  guilty  is 
mostly  applied  to  the  person  doing. 
We  commonly  speak  of  actions^  pro- 
ceedings, intentions,  and  views^  as 
criminal;  but  of  the  person,  the 
mind,  or  the  conscience,  as  guilty. 
It  is  very  criminal  to  sow  dissen- 
sion among  men;  although  there  are 
too  many  who  from  a  busy  temper 
are  guilfy  of  this  offence. 

True  modtttj  avoids  eweey  ibiag  that  is  cri- 
mimUi  false  loodeiQreferytlitiiff  that  is  miCs. 
Adoisov. 


0tOt  h0uti  appaOM  wttb  tbe  d«p^  tioaUed 


And  jet  not  always  od  tbe  guiUst  bead 
0ac«DdB  the  Ated  flash.  Tbomboh. 

CRIMINAL,   CULPRIT,   MALE- 
PACTOK,   FELON,   CONVICT. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  for 
a  public  offender ;  but  this  first  con* 
▼eys  no  more  than  the  idea;  whilst 
the  others  comprehend  some  acces- 
fory  idea  in  their  sig^ification. 

CRIMINAL  (v.  Criminal^  guilty) 
is  a  general  term,  and  the  rest  are. 
pioperly  species  of  criminals. 

CULPRIT,  from  the  Latin  culpa, 
and  prehensut  taken  in  a  fault,  signi^ 
fies  the  criminal  who  is  directly 
charged  with  his  offence. 

MALEFACTOR,  comnounded  of 
the  Latin  terms  male  and  factor  an 
evil  doer,  that  is,  one  who  does  evil,  in 
distinction  from  him  who  does  good. 

FELON,  from  felony,  in  Latin 
feUmia  a  capital  crime,  comes  from 
the  Greek  ^nXwo-tf  an  imposture,  be- 
cause fraud  and  villany  are.  the  pro- 
minent features  of  every  capital  of- 
fence. 

CONVICT,  m  Latin  convictus,  par- 
ticiple of  convinco  to  convince  or 
prove,  signifies  one  proved  or  found 
guilty. 


When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general 
of  those  who  by  offences  a^nst  the 
laws  or  regulations  of  society  have 
exposed  themselves  to  punishment, 
we  denominate  them  trkninaU : 
when  we  consider  them  as  ah^eady 
brought  before  a  tribunal,  we  caU 
them  culprits:  when  we  consider 
them  in  regard  to  the  moral  tuipi- 
tude  of  their  character,  as  the  pro- 
moters of  evil  rather  tJian  of  good, 
we  entitle  tiiem  malrfactors :  when 
we  consider  them  as  offending  by 
the  grosser  vitiations  of  the  law, 
they  are  tenned  felons  < .  when  we 
consider  them  as  already  under  the 
sentence  of- the  law,  we  denominate 
them  comncts.  The  panishmoits 
inflicted  on  criminals  vaiy  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  by  which  they  an 
jpdged.  A  ^uiltyconscienoe  will  give 
a  man  the  air  of  a  culprit  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  have  not  authe^ 
rity  to  be  either  his  accusers  or 
juQges.  It  gratified  the  malice  of  tbe 
Jews  to  cause  our  blessed  Savioar  lo 
be  crucified  between  two  mal0aetors. 
It  is  an  important  regulation-  in  tbe 
internal  economy  of  a  ptidoo,  to  have 
felons  kept  distinct  from  each  other, 
particularly  if  their  crimes  are  of  an 
atrocious  nature.  It  has  not  anfre- 
quently  happened,  that  when  the  sen- 
tence of  ttie  law  has  placed  convicts 
in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation, 
tlieir  charactera  have  undeigouo  so 
entire  a  reformation,  as  to  stable 
them  to  attain  a  higher  pitch  of  eleva* 
tion  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  be- 
fore. 

If  I  attack  tbe  vleloot,  T  »hall  onlj  set  vpen 
tbem  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  pratoked  bj 
tbe  worst  asage  I  can  receive  flrom  etbeca,  ta 
make  an  example  of  any  panio«Iar  crimte«f. 


Tbe  j  viy  tben  wUbdiew  a  I 
At  If  OQ  weigfatjr  points  to  comment. 
And  rlgbt  or  wrooff,  rewlv*d  to  aave  her. 
The;  save  a  verdict  In  her  favor. 
Tbe  culprit  by  escape  grown  boldj 
Pilfers  alike  fkom  yumag  and  oU.  ) 

For  tbis  tbe  malf/SKtor  foat  wae  laid 
On  BaiMdmi^  altar,  ami  bis  forftit  paid. 

He  (Barl  Fbrren)  ezpressed  some  dbpleamue 
at  bdnf  executed  as  a  common  Jeton^  czpoeed 
to  tbe  eyee  of  sncb  a  miMtade.  Shouct. 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  wbeve 

none 
Are  to  behold  thejodsiMiit,  b«(  tbei«d|fBd; 
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Thnetvo:  thethkdbatabMntitoinicleaBM 
Convict  by  KghU  and  rebel  to  all  law. 
Conviction  to  the  nrpents  none  belongs. 

Muffoiv. 

CRIPPLE,  V.  Lame. 
CRISIS,  V*  Conjuncture. 

CRITERION,    STANDARD. 

Cftrr£RION,  in  Greek  npi-nftn 
from  xf»iv«  to  judge,  signifies  the  mark 
or  rule  by  which  one  maj  judge. 

STANDARD,  horn  tbe  verb  to 
ttandy  signifies  the  point  at  which  one 
must  stcnd,  or  bejond  which  one  must 
not  go. 

The  criterion  is  employed  only  in 
noatters  of  judgment;  the  standard 
is  used  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  iifel 
The*  former  serves  for  determining 
the  characters  and  qualities  of  things; 
the  hitter  for  definmg  quantity  and 
measure.  The  language  and  manners 
of  a  person  is  the  b^t  criterion  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  his  station 
and  education.  In  order  to  produce 
a  uniformity  in  the  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  mankind  one  with  another, 
it  is  the  custom  of  government  to  set 
up  a  certain  standard  for  the  regula- 
tion of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  wowi  standard  may  likewise  be 
used. figuratively  in  the  same  sense. 
The  Bible  is  a  standard  of  excellence 
both  in  morals  and  religion,  which 
cannot  "be  too  closely  followed.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  the  same  standard 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  because  all 
our  performances  fall  short  of  per- 
fection^ and  will  admit  of  improve- 
ment. 

Bnt  have  ve  tlNM  no  law  berfdct  <mr  vlll» 
Ko  juK  ertterion  flifdto  good  or  ill  ? 
M  nrell  at  noon  w«  maj  obstruct  our  dght^ 
Tben  dottbt  If  such  a  thing  ezitti  as  lif^t. 

JsiiniiB 
Rate  not  tb*  extenalon  of  tbe  bnman  mind, 
B;  (be  plebeaa  itandard  of  mankind.    Jramn. 

CRITICISM,  V.  Animadversion. 
TO  CRITICISE,  V.  To  censurCp 
CROOKED,  V.  Awkward. 
CROOKED,  V.  Awry. 
CROSS,  V.  Awiward. 


.   CROSS,  V.  Captious. 
CROWD,  V.  Multitude. 

CRUEL,  INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS, 
BRUTAL,    SAVAGE. 

CRUEL,  from  the  Latin  cnidelii 
and  crudus  raw,  rough,  or  untutored. 

INHUMAN,  compounded  of  the 
privative  in  and  kumanj  signifies  not 
nuraan. 

BARBAROUS,  from  the  Greek 
$^^Baco<:  rude  or  unsettled,  all  mark  a 
degree  of  bad  feeling  which  is  uncon- 
trolled by  culture  or  refinement. 

BRUTAL,  signifying  like  the  brute; 
and  SAVAGE,  from  tbe  Latin  savus 
fierce,  and  the  Hebrew  zaal  a  wolf, 
marks  a  still  stronger  degree  of  this 
bad  passion. 

Cruel  is  the  most  familiar  and  the 
least  powerful  epithet  of  all  these 
terms ;  it  designates  the  or(^inary  pro- 
pensity which  is  innate  in  man,  and 
which  if  not  overpowered  Iby  a  better 
principle,  will  invariably  show  itself 
by  the  desire  of  inflicting  positive 
pain  on  others,  or  abridging  their 
coinfi^rt.  '  Inhuman  and  barbarous  are 
higher  degrees  of  cruelty;  brutal 
and  savage  rise  so  much  in  degree 
above  the  rest,  as  almost'  to  partake 
of  another  nature.  A  child  gives 
early  symptoms  of  his  natural  cruelty 
by  nis  ill  treatment  of  animals ;  but 
we  do  not  speak  of  his  inhumanity, 
because  this  is  a  term  confined  to  men, 
and  more  properly  to  their  treatment 
of  their  own  species,  although  exr 
tended  in  its  sense  to  their  treatment 
of  the  brutes.  Barbarity  is  but  too 
common  among  children  and  persons 
of  riper  years.  A  person  is  cruel  who 
neglects  the  creature  he  should  pro- 
tect and  take  care  of;  he  is  inhuman 
if  he  withhold  from  him  the  conmion 
marks  of  tenderness  or  kindness  w^hich 
are  to  be  expected  from  one  human 
being  to  anotner ;  he  is  barbarous  if 
he  find  amusement  in  inflicting  pain  ; 
he  is  brutal  or  savage  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  aggravation 
which  accompany  the  act  oftorturing. 
Cruel  is  applied  either  to  the  dis- 
position or  the  conduct ;  inhuman  and 
oarbarous  mostly  to  the  outward  con^ 
'duct;  brutal  and  savage  mostly  to 
the  disposition.    Cruelties  and  even 
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barbaritiesy  too  horrid  to  reUitA,  are 
daily  practised  by  men  upon  dogs  and 
horses,  the  useraliest  and  most  un- 
offending of  brutes:  either  for  the 
indulgence  of  a  naturally  brutal  tern* 
per>  or  from  the  impulse  of  a  savage 
fury.  We  need  not  wonder  to  find 
the  same  men  inhuman  towards  their 
children  or  their  servants.  Domitian 
is  celebrated  for  the  cruelty  of  his 
disposition.  The  Romans  indulged 
themselves  in  the  inhuman  practice 
of  making  their  slaves  and  convicts 
fi^t  with  wild  beasts ;  but  the  barba^ 
rt^tex  which  have  been  practiced  on 
slaves  in  the  colonies  of  European 
states,  exceed  every  thing  in  atrocity 
that  is  related  of  ancient  times; 
proving  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  refine- 
ment which  the  religion  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  has  introduced  into  the  world, 
the  possession  of  uncontrolled  power 
will  mevitably  brutalize  the  mind  and 
give  a  savage  ferocity  to  the  character. 

Vow  be  thy  n^^  tbjr  fatel  nife  re>lga*d, 

A  cruel  beurt  111  raKt  a  manlj  mind.        Pors. 

ReleotleM  love  the  cruel  moCber  led. 

The  blood  of  ber  nnhippj  babes  to  died. 

Love  lent  the  sword,  tbe  mother  struck  the  blow, 

inhuman  she,  bat  mofe  inhumaH  tboa. 

Deydkm. 

I  have  foand  oat  a  pift  for  nj  fklr, 
I  have  fottDd  whrra  tbe  wood-pigeons  bleed, 

Bnt  let  me  that  plaoder  forbear, 
8be  wUl  saj  t*was  a  ^rbaroui  deed. 

Smdistomi. 

The  pl^  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre,  aod 
the  hruiml  petulance  of  Gibber  was  ooolWed, 
thoogb  perhaps  not  shamed,  h  j  gencial  applaose. 

JOHBSOV. 

Brother  hy  biothera*  Impious  hands  are  slafai ; 
Mistaken  seal  how  tavagt  Is  thj  refgn  I  JnTm. 

CRUEL,  V.  Hardhearted. 
TO  CRUSH,  r.  To  breaL 
TO  CRUSH,  V*  To  overtbhelm. 

TO   CRY,   WEEP. 

CRY  comes  from  the  Greek  »/^«?fiv, 
and  the  Hebrew  kara  to  cry  or  call. 

WEEP,  in  low  German  wapen,  is 
a  variation  of  wine,  in  German 
weinen,  which  is  an  onomotapei'a. 
An  outward  indication  of  pain  is  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  terms,  but  the 
former  comprehends  an  audible  ex- 
pression   accompanied  or  not  with 

3 


tean ;  the  latter  simply  indicates  th« 
shedding  of  tears. 

Crying  arises  fix>m  animpaUeAce 
in  suffenng  corporeal  pain :  cluldreii 
and  weak  people  commonly  cry ; 
weeping  is  occasioned  bv  mentel  grief; 
the  wisest  and  best  of.  men  will  not 
disdain  sometimes  to  wdep.. 

Crying  is  as  selfish  as  it  is  weak; 
it  serves  to  relieve  the  pcun  of  the 
individual  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
hearer  yweeping^  when  called  forth  bv 
other^s  sorrows,  is  ai\  infirmity  which 
no  man  would  wish  to  be  without;  aft 
an  expression  of  generous  sympathy 
it  affords  essential  relief  to  the  sul- 
ferer. 

The  babe  elun;  crying  to  hh  narseH  braast. 
Seared  at  the  daulinf  helm  and  aoddhig  aesC 


TlQr  Heetor,  wra^t  te  everlaatinK  sleep. 

Shall  neither  bear  thee  sifb,  ner  see  thee  «eq>. 


TO  CRY,    SCREAM,    SHRIEK. 

CRY,  V.  To  cry,  weep. 

SCREAM  and  SHRIEK  are  v». 
nations  of  crv. 

To  cry  indicates  the  utterance  of 
an  articulato'  or  an  inarticulate  sound ; 
scream  is  a  species  of  cryimf  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  word;  sknek  is  a 
species  of  crying  in  its  latter  sense. 

Crying  is  an  ordinary  mode  of 
loud  utterance  resorted  to  on  common 
occasions;  one  cries  in  order  to  be 
heard;  Kreaming  is  an  intemperate 
mode  of  crying^  resorted  to  from  an 
impatient  desire  to  be  heard,  or  from 
.a  vehemence  of  feeling.  People 
scream  to  deaf  people  finom  the  mis- 
taken idea  of  making  themselves 
heard :  whereas  a  distinct  articulation 
will  always  be  more  efficacious.  It 
is  frequency  necessary  to  cry  whea 
we  cannot  render  ourselves  audible  by 
any  other  means ;  but  it  is  never  ne- 
cessary or  proper  to  scream.  Shriek 
may  be  compared  with  crj^  and  scream, 
as  expressions  of  pain;  in  tliis  case 
to  shriek  is  more  than  to  cry^  and 
less  than  to  scream.  They  both  sig- 
nify to  cry  with  a  violent  em>rt.  We 
may  cry  nom  the  slightest  pain  or  in- 
convemence ;  but  one  shrieks  or  scrteans 
only  on  occasions  of  great  agnny^ 
either  corporeal  or  mental.  A  child 
cries  when  it  has  hurt  its  finger ;  it 
shrieks  in  the  moment  of  terror  a( 
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•the  sight  of  a  fnghtiul  otject,'  or 
9cream$  until  some  one  comes  to  its 
assistance. 

To  cry  is  an  action  peculiar  to  no 
age  or  sex ;  to  teream  and  to  shriek 
are  the  comanon  actions  of  women' 
and  childien.  Men  cry,  and  children 
scream  £br  assistance ;  eicess  of  pain 
-  will  sometimes  compel  a  man  to  cry 
ont,  hot  it  commonly  makes  a  female 
shriek. 


WKmt  eatb.  Mm  llivadm,  wd  the  ^HTk  fci 


CRY  V, 


Noise. 


Uka  a  ttto  MMkB  k»  ««•  tiM  tpMt  fly, 
And  hem  a  feeUe,  kUBflotable  cr9.  Fon. 

JUpaaiflW  at  tka  mothei^  throat  tbej  ^jr, 
Ulnd  fear  the  wrewmMf  hifaot  from  her  bmuif. 
Tboafsov. 

The  hoiife  ta  ftlPd  wfth  load  JamenU  and  crief, 
.Aod  ihrieks  oi  womeo  nnd  the  vaulted  «kics. 
Deyou. 


TO  CRY,  EXCLAIM,  CALL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  loud  mode 
of  speaking ;  which  is  all  that  is  im- 
plied .in  ihe  sense  of  the  word  CRY, 
Tvhile  in  that  of  the  two  latter  are 
comprehended  accessory  ideas. 
.  To  EXCLAIM,  from  the  Latin 
esclamo  or  ex  and  clttmo,  to  cry  out 
or  aloud,  signifies  to  cry  with  an 
effort. 

CALL  comes  from  the  Greek  imm«'. 

Pne  cries  from  the  simple  desire  of 
J>eing  heard  at  a  distance;  oneejw 
claims  fimn  a  sudden  emotion  or  aei*. 
tation  of  mind.  As  cry  bespeaks  dis- 
tress and  trouble;  an  exclamation 
bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or  joy.  One 
cries  commonly  in  a  large  assembly 
OF  an  open  space,  but  one  may  cit/aim 
in  conversation  with  an  individaal. 

To  cry  is  louder  and  more  urgent 
than  to  call.  A  man  who  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  drowned  cries  for  help ; 
he  who  wants  to  raise  a  load  calls  &r 
assistance. 

A  cry  is  a  general  or  indirect  ad* 
dress ;  a  call  is  4  particular  and  im- 
mediate address.  vVe  cry  to  all  or 
any  who  may  be  within  hearing ;  we 
call  to  an  individual  by  name  with  a 
direct  reference  to  him. 

Them  whUe  groa  croaa  baMath  the  load  of  life» 
Thty  cry,  bdioU  the  mishtj  Hector**  wi/e! 

Pops. 
The  dreadful  daj 
Kepaaie  of  woidi  admMi,  do  dull  delay  ; 
riRet  DiMocd  itonui,  ApoUo  load  sgcUOmh 


CULPABLE,    FAULTY. 

CULPABLE,  in  Latin  c«/pii6i/if, 
comes  from  culpa'  a  faolt  or  blame, 
signifying  worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be 
blamed. 

FAULTY  Giom  fault,  signifies  hav^ 
iog  faults. 

We  are  culpable  from  the  con»- 
mission  of  on^  fault ;  we  sn  faulty 
finom  the  number  o£  faults. 

Culpable  is  a  relative  term  ;  faulty 
is  absolute;  we  are  culpable  with 
regard  to  a  superior  whose  intentions 
we  have  not  fulfilled;  we  wee  faulty 
whenever  we  commit  saxy  faults. 

A  master  pronounces  liis  servant 
as  culpable  for  not  having  attended  to 
his  commands ;  an  indifferent  person 
pronounces  another  as  faulty  whose 
Jfaults  have  come  under  his  notice. 

It  is  possible  therefore  to  be  culpa* 
hie  without  bein^  faulty  ;  and  to  be 
faulty  without  being  culpable. 

la  the  common  busIneM  (^  life  we. find  (he 
memory  of  oue  like  that  of  another,  aod  ho- 
aeatly  impate  ominloo*  not  to  involnotary  ferw 
fetfulocM,  hot  cu/paMo  iaattentloB.     Joamoy. 

la  the  eoarfderstien  of  hvman  IHIb  the  Mtlrirt 
9e|er  falls  upon  penoat  who  aie  net  gtvinf^ 
fttuUy,  Stssue. 

CULPRIT,  v.  Criminal. 

CULTIVATION,   CULTURE,     CIVI- 
LIZATION,   REFINEMENT. 

CULTIVATION,  from  the  Latin 
cultus,  denotes  the  act  of  cultivating^ 
or  state  of  being  cultivated. 
'  CULTURE  from  cultus^   signifies 
the  state  only  of  being  cultivated, 

CIVILIZATION  signifies  the  act 
of  cvoilizingy  or  state  of  being  civi- 
lized, 

REFINEMENT  denotes  the  act  of 
refining,  or  the  state  of  being  refined. 

Cultivation  is  with  more  propriety 
applied  to  the  thing  that  grows ;  cuU 
ture  to  that  in  which  it  grows.  The  > 
cultivation  of  flowers  will  not  repay 
the  labour  unless  the  soil  be  prepared 
by  proper  culture.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, when  speaking  figuratively,  the 
cultivation  of  any  art  or  science  ;  the 
cultivation  of  one's  taste  or  incline* 
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tion  may  be  said  to  contribute  to 
one's  own  skill  or  the  perfection  of 
the  thing  itself;  but  the  mind  requires 
Culture  previous  to  this  particular  ex- 
ertion of  the  powers. 

Civilization  is  the  first  stage  of 
adiivaiion;  refinement  is  the  last 
stage :  we'  civilize  savages  by  divest- 
ing  them  of  their  rudeness,  and  giving 
them  a  knowledge  of  such  arts  as 
aro  requisite  for  dvil  society;  we 
cultivate  people  in  general  by  calling 
forth  their  powers  into  action  and  in- 
dependent exertion;  we  refine  them 
by  the  introduction  of  the  hbeitd  arts. 

The  introduction  of  Chnstianity  has 
been  the  best  means  of  civilizing  the 
rudest  nations.  The  cultiwUion  of 
the  mind  in  serious  pursuits  tends  to 
refine  the  sentiments  without  debili- 
tating the  character,  but  the  cultivor 
Hon  of  the  liberal  arts  may  be  pursued 
to  a  vicious  extent,  so  as  to  introduce 
an  excessive  refinement  of  feeling 
that  is' incompatible  with  real  man- 
liness. 

Cultivation  is  applied  either  to  per- 
sons or  things;  civilization  is  ap- 
plied to  men  collectively,  refine^ 
ment  to  men  individually:  we  may 
cultivate  the  mind  or  any  of  its  ope- 
Tadons;  or  we  may  cultivate  the 
ground  or  any  thine  that  grows  in 
Ae  ground ;  we  civilize  nations ;  we 
refine  the  mind  or  the  manners. 

NoCwMhitendliis  thb  fenl^  (of  tute)  miuC 
be  In  Mme  measure  bora  with  at,  tliece  «re  te- 
¥enl  netbods  for  aiUtvating  and  Inprafiiig  It. 


Battbo*Heaf'ti 
In  tftry  bRMtbsCb  wmi  thtte emri j  mdi 
Of  loTe  and  mdmlratioo,  jet  bi  Tttai 
WIUioQt  fair  euUurtl't  kind  panntU  aid. 


To  eivUtse  the  nide  nnpolbbM  world 
And  laj  It  ander  themtralnt  of  laws. 
To  mahe  man  mOd  and  sociable  to  man. 
To  cttttlrofe  Ihe  wild  lieenUow  savagv 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  Ub*ral  arts, 
Tb*  anbelUdineats  of  life  I   Vlctnce  like  tbese 
Hake  human  nature  shine.  Admsoic. 

,  Poetry  makes  a  principal  amoarnent  amoQc 
unpolished  nations,  but  in  a  country  verglog  to 
tile  extreraei  of  rr/lnemenf,  palntiof  and  moslo 
eoma  in  form  share.  Gouoajcnm. 

CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUS- 
BANDRY. 

CULTIVATION  has  a  much  more 
comprehensive  meaning  than  either 


tillage  or  huihandry.  TILLAGE  is 
a  mode  of  cultivation  that  extends  no 
farther  than  the  preparation  of  the 
groimd  for  the  reoeption  of  the  seed; 
cultivation  includes  the  whole  prooeas 
by  which  the  produce  of  the  eartb  is 
brought  to  maturity.  We  may  tUi 
without  cttltivafing,  but  we  cannot  caij- 
tivatCy  as  fiir  as  respects  the  soil,  with- 
out ft//a^.  HUSBANDRY  is  more 
extensive  in  its  meaning  than  tillage^ 
but  not  so  extensive  as  cultivation. 

Tilloge  respects  the  act  only  of  til' 
Ung  the  fpround;  huzhandry  is  em- 
ployed ibr  the  office  of  cultivating  for 
domestic  purposes.  A  tuUivator  is 
a  general  term,  defined  only  by  the 
object  that  is  cultivatedf  as  the  culti- 
vator of  the  grape,  or  the  olive;  a 
tiller  is  a  laborer  in   the  soil  that 

d[>nns  the  office  for  another;  a 
andman  is  a  humUe  species  of 
cultivator^  who  himself  perronns  the 
whole  office  of  cuUioating  the  ground 
for  domestic  purposes. 

O  softly  swelling  bllla 
Oa  wblch  tbe  power  of  cutHraHm  Hea, 
And  jo)s  to  see  tbe  wooden  of  bla  ton. 

'  The  Sootb-cait  parts  of  Britala  bad  aireadj 
before  tbe  sf  e  of  Casar  made  tbe  dm  and  moat 
requisite  step  towards  a  drll  settleoBeDt:  and 
tbe  Britooa  by  tUlage  and  agrieuttun  bad 
tbera  faionased  to  a  great  maltUnde.  Hoaa. 
We  fad  an  fanace  of  tbe  two  staleH  tbe  con* 
tflBspiallfe  and  tbe  actife,  §g^nA  o«t  in  the 
peraona  of  Abel  and  Gala,  by  the  two  prlasitiva 
tradm,  that  of  tbe  shepherd  and  that  of  the 

Bacon, 


CULTURE,  V.  Cultivation. 

CUNNING,  CRAFTY,  SUBTLE,  8LY9 
WILY. 

CUNNING,  V,  AH. 

CRAFTY  signifies  having  cra/)y  that 
isy  according  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word,  having  a  knowledge  of 
some  trade  or  art ;  hence,  figuratively 
applied  to  the  character. 

SUBTLE,  m  French  zuhtily  and 
Latin  zubtiUs  thin,  from  zub  and  tela 
a  thread  drawn  to  be  fine ;  hence  in 
the  figurative  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  taken,  fine  or  acute  in  thought. 

SLY  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  slow,  and  sleek,  or  smooth ;  de- 
liberation and  smoothness  ^taring 
very  much  into  the  sense  of  ily, 

WILY  signifies  disposed  to  milei 
or  atratagents. 
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AH  these  epithets  agree  in  ex- 
pressing an  aptitude  to  employ  pe- 
ctdiarand  secret  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end ;  they  difier  princi- 
pally in  the  secrecy  of  the  means, 
or  the  degree  of  circumvention  that 
is  employed.  The  cunning  man 
shows  his  dexterity  simply  in  con^ 
cealing ;  this  requires  little  more  than 
yeserFodness  and  tacitomity:  the 
crafts  man  goes  farther;  he  shapes 
his  vords  and  actions  so  as  to  lull 
enspicion,  hence  it  is  that  a  child  may 
be  cunning,  but  an  old  man  will  be 
craffy :  a  subtle  man  has  more  acate^ 
ness  of  invention  than  either,  and  all 
his  schemes  are  hidden  by  a  veil  that 
is  impenetrable  by  common  observa- 
tion :  the  cunning  man  looks  onty  to 
the  concealment  of  an  immediate  ob- 
ject :  the  croftj/  and  subtle  man  have 
a  remote  object  to  conceal :  tlms  men 
are  cunning'in  their  ordinary  concerns ; 
politicians  are  crafty  or  subtle;  but 
the  former  is  so  more  as  to  the  end, 
and  the  latter  as  to  the  means.  A 
man  is  cunning  and  crafty  by  deeds ; 
he  is  subtle  mostly  by  means  of  words 
alone,  or  words  and  actions  combined. 
Sliness  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cunning  ; 
the  sly  man  goes  cautiously  and  si- 
lently to  work.  Wiliness  is  a  species 
of  cunning  or  craft,  applicable  only 
to  cases  of  attack  or  defence. 

There  h  itni  adother  wcret  that  can  never 
lUI  ff  yon  can  oooe  get  \t  belfered,  and  which 
ii  often  practised  by  women  of  gnater  cutming 
ikuk  Tiftne.  This  b  to  change  sides  for  a  while 
with  the  jealous  man,  aad  to  turo  bis  own 
puiioa  vpon  himseir.  Adowon. 

ifmnning  b  often  to  he  met  with  in  bratoi 
fhanelves,  and  in  penons  who  are  bat  the 
ftwent  ranoret  from  them.  Aomsoii. 

^  Ton  will  And  the  exampln  to  be  f^w  and  rare 
^  wicked  unprincipled  men  attaining  fallj  the 
aceoMfdbhneul  of  their  crafty  deslf nt.  BLum» 

The  part  of  Ul  j«eea,  in  Homei^  Odyuey,  It 
wary  nseb  admired  by  Aristotle*  as  perplexing 
that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intri- 
caele>»  sot  only  by  the  many  adventnres  iu  hb 
voyage  and  the  tuHlUy  of  his  behaviour,  bat 
bytbcTarions  eoncealmmts  and  diseoreriei  of 
Ui  pcNoa  In  seteral  parts  of  fata  poem.  Anoisoic. 

If  yon  or  yonr  corrmpoodeot  had  consoHed 
Be  In  yoBtf  dttoonrae  vpoe  the  ^v,  1  could  have 
told  yoa  that  the  eye  of  Leonora  ta  ttity  watch* 
ful  while  it  looks  negligent.  Stbxza 

Implore  hb  aid ;  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  canse,  and  care  of  all  thy  woes; 
But  tist  the  wttjr  wizard  must  he  canght. 
For  iiicoMtnia*d,  he  ootUng  telb  for  noughr. 
Da 


CUNNING,  V.  Art. 
TO  CURB,  v.  To  clteck. 

TO  CUEE,  HEAL,  REMEDY. 
•  CURE,  in  Latin  euro,  signifies  to 
take  care  of,  that,  is  by  distinction  to 
take  care  of  tbat  wbich  requires  par- 
ticular care,  in  order  to  remove  as 
.evil. 

HEAL,  in  German  hdlen,  comes 
from  heU  whole,  signifying  to  make 
whole  that  which  is  unsound.   * 

REMEDY,  in  Latin  remedium,  b 
compounded  of  re  and  rnedeor  to 
cure  or  heal,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  AenV^wai  and  .un^ta  Mede,  the 
counuy  which  contained  the  greatest 
number  of  healing  plants.  The  par- 
ticle re  is  here  but  an  intensive. 

To  cure  is  employed  for  what  is  out 
of  order ;  to  heal  for  that  which  is 
broken;  diseases  are  cured,  wounds 
are  healed;  the  former  is  a  complex, 
the  latter  is  a  simple  process.  What- 
ever requires  to  be  cured,  is  wrong 
in  the  system ;  it  requires  many  and 
various  applications  internally  and 
externally;  whatever  requires  to  be 
healed  is  occasioned  externally  by 
violence,  and  requires  external  ap- 
plications. In  a  state  of  refinement 
men  have  the  greatest  number  of 
disorders  to  be  cured;  in  a  savage 
state  there  is  more  occasion  for  th^ 
healing  art. 

Cure  is  used  as  properly  in  the 
moral  as  the  natural  sense;  heal  in 
the  moral  sense  is  altogether  ficura^ 
tive.  The  disorders  of  the  mind  are 
cured  with  greater  difficulty  than 
those  of  the  body.  The  breaches 
which  have  been  made  in  the  affec- 
tions of  relatives  towards  each  other, 
can  be  healed  by  nothing  but  a 
Christian  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
forgiveness. 

Remedy  is  used  only  in  the  moral 
sense,  in  which  it  accords  most  with 
cure.  Evils  are  either  cured  or  remedied, 
but  the  former  are  of  a  mnch  more 
serious  nature  than  the  latter.  The 
evils  in  society  require  to  be  cured  / 
an  omission,  a  deficiency,  or  a  mis- 
chief^ reauires  to  be  remedied. 

When  bad  habits  become  inveterate 
they  are  put  out  of  the  reach  of  cure. 
It  IS  an  exercise  for  the  ingenuity  o^ 
man  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  vanous 
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CURIOUS. 


troabl^  and  inconyemences  which  are 
daily  occurring. 
If  the  IMI  bodjfbeli  dbotdriM  pftnp 
Tb»  drafi  medldDal  an  gira  u»mm  ; 
TtetoDl,  no  AcvUpiaa  aiedleiM  emn  eitre. 

Seueely  an  01  to  tamu  UCb  beloogn, 
But  what  oar  foUlei  eaue,  or  mntnal  wronfi  ; 
Or  if  some  itripet  from  Prof  idence  we  feel, 
Hoflrikei  wUb  pity,  and  botwoondf  to  heat, 

jBrrmr. 

Bfery  omii  haa  ftvqaant  grtovanon  whieh  od]j 

Ihe  lolidtade  of  frlenddiip   wUl  dtacorer  aad 

Joaaioii. 


CURB,   REMEDY. 

CURE  (v.  To  cure)  denotes  either 
the  act  of  curing,  or  the  thing  that 
cures.  REM EDY  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  thing  that  remedies.  In  the 
ibrmer  sense  the  remedy  is  to  the  cure 
as  the  means  to  the  end;  a  cure  is 
performed  by  the  application  of  a 
remedy.  That  is  incurable  for  which 
no  remedy  can  be  found ;  but  a  cure  is 
sometimes  performed  without  the  ap- 
plication of  any  specific  remedy.  The 
cure  is  compleat  when  the  evil  is  en- 
tirely removed;  the  remedy  "is  sure 
which  by  proper  application  never 
fails  of  effecting  the  cure.  The  cure 
of  disorders  depends  upon  the  skill  of 
the  physician  and  the  state  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  the  efficacy  of  remedies  depends 
upon  their  suitable  choice  and  appli- 
cation ;  but  a  cure  may  be  defeated  or 
a  remedy  made  of  no  avail  by  a  variety 
of  circumsj^ces  independent  of  either. 

A  cure  is  sometimes  employed  for 
the  thing  that  cures,  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  what  infallibly  cures.  Quacks 
always  hold  forth  their  nostrums  as 
infallible  cures  not  for  one  but  for 
every  sort  of  disorder;  experience 
has  however  fatally  proved  tnat  the 
remedy  m  most  cases  is  worse  tliaa 
the  disease. 

Whj  Bboold  he  choow  tbne  mlMrlei  to  eodiire 
If  death  oonid  irrant  an  eferlaitiof  curtf 
nit  plala  there^i  loraHhlop  whbpers  in  his  ear 
<Tho*fala  M*dUda  M),  he  hat  much  to  fear. 

jBRTfft* 

The  great  defret  of  the  Maaoni  to  want  of 
■Mthod;  hot  fiw  tbia  I  know  not  that  therawaa 
aajr  remedy,  Joumoa^ 

CURIOUS,   INgUISITIVB, 
PRYING. 

CURIOUS,  in  French  curieux, 
JLatin  curiosus  from  cura  care,  sig;ni« 
fying  full  of  oare. 


INQUISITIVE^  in  U^ninquhUvs, 
from  inquiro  to  inquire  or  search  into, 
signifying  a  disposition  to  investigate 
thoroughly. 

PRYIInG  froBi  pry,  chen^  fimn 
the  French  f?r€«oer  to  try,  signifying 
the  disposition  to  try  or  sifl  to  the 
bottom. 

The  disposition  to  interest  one's 
self  in  matters  not  of  immediate  coo" 
cem  is  the  idea  common  to  all  these 
terms.  Curiosiiy  is  directed  to  all 
objects  that  can  gratify  the  incliiiatioD» 
taste,  or  understanding ;  in^uisitiveness 
to  such  things  only  as  satisfy  the  un- 
derstanding. 

The  curious  person  interests  him- 
self in  all  the  works  of  nature  and 
art ;  he  is  curious  to  try  effects  and 
examine  causes ;  the  inquisitive  person 
endeavours  to  add  to  his  store  of 
knowledge.  Curiosity  employs  every 
means  wliich  falls  in  its  wbj  in  order 
to  procure  gratification;  the  curious 
man  uses  his  own  powers  or  those  of 
others  to  serve  his  purpose;  in^ui- 
sitiveneu  is  indulged  only  by  means  of 
verbal  inquiry  ;  the  inquisitive  person 
collects  all  from  others.  A  traveller 
is  curious  who  examines  every  thing 
for  himsslf ;  he  is  inquisitive  when  he 
minutely  questions  others.  Inqui- 
sitiveness  is  therefore  to  curiosity  as  a 
part  to  the  whole ;  whoever  is  curious 
will  naturally  be  inquisitive,  and  he 
who  is  inquisitive  is  so  from  a  species 
of  curiosity. 

Curious  foid  inquisitive  may  be  both 
used  in  a  bad  sense  ;  prying  is  never 
used  otherwise  than  m  a  bad  sense. 
Inquisitive^  as  in  the  fbriper  case,  is  Sk 
mode  of  curiosity,  and  prying  is  a 
species  of  eager  curiosity.  A  curious 
person  takes  unallowed  means  of 
learaing  that  which  he  ought  not  to 
wish  to  know ;  an  inquisitive  person 
puts  many  impertinent  and  troublesome 
questions ;  a  prying  temper  is  unceas- 
ing in  its  endeavours  to  get  ac- 
^uainted  wich  the  secrets  of  others. 
luriosit^  is  a  fault  common  to  fe- 
males; inquisitiveness  is  most  general 
among  children ;  a  prying  temper  be- 
longs only  to  people  of  low  character. 
•  A  well  disciplmed  mind  checks  the 
first  risings  of  idle  curiosity ;  children 
should  be  taught  early  to  suppress  an 
inquisitive  temper,  which  ipay  so  easily 
bmme  burdensome  to  others :  thosa 
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'>rho  are  of  a  prying  temper  are  insen- 
sible to  every  thing  but  the  desire  of 
unyeiling  what  lies  hidden:  such  a 
disposition  is  often  engendered  by  the 
unucens^  indu^ence  of  curimty  in 
«arly  Ufe,  which  becomes  «  sort  .of 
passion  in  riper  years. 

Sir  finucbBMM  wji,  MMiie  have  beoD  lo  cw- 
rUnu  as  to  remaxk  tha  ttmea  aod  nuom,  wbf  n 
ihe  atroke  of  an  envloas  eye  Is  most  eAsctual^ 
jpernidous.  SreKix. 

ChecUof:  oar  inquiHtive  soliettnda  aboot  vUt 

.  th6  Almis^  bath  concealed,  let  iw  dll%ent|f 

Improf  e  what  be  hath  made  known.  Blaol 

Bj  ndherinf  teoaeloas^  to  his  ophiloD,  and 
«xhlbitlqf  other  instances  of  a  jnyiiv  disposition, 
I«onl  George  Sackvllle  had  rendered  hlnuelf  dls- 
agreeable  to-  the  cominaDder  in  ddeL    Skoust. 

CURRENT,  V.  Slream. 
CURSE,  V.  Malediciiort. 

CURSORY,   HASTY,   SLIGHT, 
DESULTORY. 

CURSORY,  from  the  Latin  curro, 
signifies  run  over  or  done  in  running. 

HASTY  signifies  done  in  hatle, 

SLIGHT  is  a  variation  of  light. 

DESULTORY  from  desilio  to  leap, 
aigrufiee  le^d  over. 

Cursory  includes  both  hasty  and 
slighl ;  it  includes  hasty  in  as  much 
as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion;  it 
includes  5/% At  in  as  much  as  it  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  partial  action.  A 
view  may  be  either  cursory  or  hasty, 
as  the  former  is  taken  by  design,  the 
latter  fipom  carelessness.  A  view  may 
be  either  cursory  or  slight;  but  the 
former  is  not  so  miperfect  as  the  lat- 
ter. An  author  will  take  ti  cursory 
view  of  those  points  which  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  his  subject; 
an  author  who  takes  a  hasty  view  of  a 
•abject  will  mislead  by  his  errors ;  he 
who  takes  a  <%&t  view  will  disappoint 
by  the  shallowness  of  his  information. 
Between  cursory  and  desultory  there 
is  the  same  difference  as  between  run- 
ning and  leaping;  we  run  in  aline 
but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  another ; 
so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have  still 
more  or  less  connexion,  but  remarks 
that  are  desultory  are  without  any 
cjherence. 

SaTaiee  mioeled  bi  punory  con? erntloo  with 
the  satte  steadlne*  of  attentbm  as  others  applj 
fo  a  lectare. 


custom; 


S15 


The  emHror  Maalnas  had  onoe  lesolTed  tb 
abollsh  tbe»e  rescrfpta  (of  these  emperon),  and 
retain  onlj  the (eneral edicts;  be  eoaU  not  bear 
ibat  the  Aotfy  and  crada  answers  of  snch  prioces 
as  Comnodas  and  CaiacaiU  shonld  be  reve- 
naoedaslaws.  ^    Bunanowt, 

The  wits  of  Charles  tlose  bad  saldom  mon 
Aaa  Blight  and  sq^fiolal  vitwiL  Job«bm, 

V  compassion  ever  be  felt  from  the  brate  in« 
stinct  of  oninstnicted  natare.  It  wiU  oolj  pro- 
dace  effects  desuUorjf  and  transient.    Johmsoji. 

CURTAIL,  V.  Abridge. 
CURVED,  V,  jiwry. 
CUSTODY^  V.  Keeping. 

CUSTOM,   HABIT. 

CUSTOM,  in  French  cout^me,  pro- 
bably contracted  from  the  Latin  con- 
suetum  participle  of  consuesco  to  ac- 
custom. 

HABIT,  in  French  hahit,  Latin 
hahitudo  from  haheo  to  have,  marks 
the  state  of  having  or  holding. 

Custom  is  a  frecjueut  repetition  of 
the  same  act ;  hahit  the  effect  of  such 
repetition. 

The  custom  of  rising  early  in  the 
morning  is  conducive  to  the  health, 
and  may  in  a  short  time  become  such 
a  hahit  as  to  render  it  no  less  agree- 
able than  it  is  useful. 

Custom  supposes  an  act  of  the 
will;  hahit  implies  an  involuntajj 
niovement.  A  ctt«^ooi  is  followed ;  a 
hahit  is  acquired. 

Whoever  follows  the  custom  of  imi- 
tating the  look,  tone,  or  gesture  of  an- 
other is  liable  to  get  the  hahit  of  doing 
the  same  himself.  As  hahit  is  said  to 
be  second  nature^  it  is  of  importance 
to  guard  against  all  customs  to  which 
we  do  not  wish  to  become  habituated. 
The  drunkard  is  formed  by  the  cus- 
tom of  drinking  intemperately,  until 
he  becomes  hahituated  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

The  profane  swearer  who  accustoms 
himself  in  early  life  to  utter  the  oaths 
which  he  hears^  will  find  it  difficult  in 
advanced  years  to  break  himself  of 
the  hahit  of  swearing. 

The  love  of  imitation  is  so  powerful 
in  the  human  breast,  that  it  leads  the 
major  part  of  mankind  to  follow  ctt*- 
tom  even  in  ridiculous  things.  Solo- 
mon refers  to  the  power  of  habit  when 
he  saysy  '*  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
in  which  he  should  go ;  and  when  he 
u  old  he  will  not  depart  fiom  iti''  • 
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power  which  cannot  he  employed 
too  early  in  the  aid  orvirtae  and  re- 
ligion: cwiomis  applicahle  to  many; 
habit  is  confined  to  the  individual. 
Every  nation  has  ctutoms  peculiar  to  ' 
itself;  and  every  individual  has  habU$ 
pecoliar  to  his  age,  station,  and  cic^ 
Giimstances. 

It  b  the  autom  of  fli0  Ma]ioiiietaDt»  if  they 
•ce  any  printed  or  wrtttni  piper  upon  the  ground, 
t*  take  U  Dp  and  laj  it  aside  carefallj,  ai  not 
fevowto^  bat  it  may  eoutaia  lofiie  peice  of  tba 
jlkeraa.  Aimksoic. 

If  a  loaae  and  ctnleat  llfebai  braocbt  a  naa 
iirto  McMff  of  diiripatlon,  and  led  blm  to  neglect 
tb«M  raUKlom  dntiea  which  he  owed  to  bif  Maker, 
let  him  retarato  thengnlar  worriiip  of  God. 

Blaib. 

I  dan  not  nho^  my  veaden  wttb  th«  deterip- 
tten  of  the  cw^towu  an4  maaneit  of  tb«w  bar- 
lariani  (the  HottentoCt),  Hl-cbbi. 

Cuttomaty  and  habitual,  the  epithets 
derived  from  these  words,  admit  of  a 
similar  distinction :  the  euttomary  ac- 
tion is  that  which  is  repeated  after  the 
manner  of  a  custom  ;  the  habitual  ac- 
•  *tion  is  that  which  is  done  by  the  force 
ofAaiil. 

TWi  eiwfoNMtijp  npnrioriiy  cmr  too  deiinte  Ibr 
tr«th,and  Swift,  witbali  his  peneCntlwi.aJiowed 
kimioirto  be  delighted  with  low  flatteiy.  JoHason. 
We  hcfe  all  rpaion  to  belhwe  that«  amidft 
nmberlem  inl|rmitles  which  attend  bvmaaity, 
what  the  great  Judge  will  chiefly  regard  Is  the 
teWewMl  pieraUing  torn  of  o«r  heart  and  lifiB. 


CUSTOM^  FASHION,   MANNER^ 
PRACTICE. 

CUSTOMS,  FASfflONS,  and 
MANNEIIS  are  aU  employed  for 
conmunities  of  men;  cuttom  (v. 
Cttsfmii,  hahit)  respects  established 
•nd  general  modes  of^actioo.  FoMhimiy 
in  French  fa^on,  from  facio  to  do  or 
make,  rmrds  partial  and  transitory 
modes  df  making  or  doing  things. 
Manner^  in  the  limited  sense  in  which 
it  is  here  taken,  signifies  the  nuinner 
cr  mode  of  men's  living  or  behaving  in 
their  sodal  intercourse. 

Cuitem  is  .authoritative;  it  stands 
in  the  place  of  law,  and  regulates  the 
conduct  of  men  in  the  most  important 
<»ncem8  of  life ;  fashion  is  arbitrary 
-and  capricious,  it  decides  in  matters 
»f  trifltne  import ;  manners  are  ra- 
tional; tney  are  the  expressions  of 
moral  feelmgs.  Customs  are  most 
prevalent  in  a  barbarous  state  of  so- 
iciety ;  fashions  rule  most  where  luxury 


hM  made  the  greatest  progKM  ; 
fytrs  are  most  distinguishahle  in  a  ci- 
vilized state  of  society. 

Customs  are  in  their  nature  as  un- 
changeable as  fashions  are  variable ; 
manners  depend  on  cultivation  and 
collateral  circumstances.  Customs 
die  away  or  are  abolished ;  fashions 
pass  away,  and  new  ones  take  their 
place;  manners  are  altered  either  for 
the  better  or  the  worse.  Endeavours 
have  been  successfully  employed  in 
several  parts  of  India  to  aoohsh  the 
custom  of  in&nticide,  and  that  of 
women  sacrificing  themselves  on  the 
funeral  piles  of  their  husbands.  The 
votaries  q£  fashion  are  not  contented 
with  giving  the  law  for  the  cut  of  the 
coat  or  the  shape  of  the  bonnet,  hot 
they  wish  to  intrude  upon  the  sphere 
of  the  scholar  or  the  artist,  by  prescri* 
bing  in  matters  of  literature  and  taste. 
Tlie  influence  of  public  opinion  on  the 
manners  of  a  people  has  never  been 
so  strikingly  illustrated  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  French  nation  during 
and  since  the  revc^ution. 
PRACTIC£,in  Latbpracficii,  Greek 
wpoxTtKii,  from  wpare»  to  do,  signifies 
actual  doing  or  the  thing  done,  uat  is 
by  distinction  the  regulariy  doings  or 
the  thing  regularly  done,  in  which 
sense  it  is  most  analogous  to  custom ; 
but  the  former  simply  conveys  the  idea 
jof  actual  performance ;  the  latter  in- 
cludes also  the  accessary  idea  of  repe- 
tition at  stated  periods.  A  practice 
must  be  defined  as  frequent  or  uafre- 
quent,  regular  or  irregular;  bat  a 
ctts^om  does  not  require  to  be  qualified 
by  any  such  epithets. 

It  may  be  tne  practice  of  a  person 
to  do  acts  of  chanty,  as  the  occa»fln 
requires;  but  when  he  uniformly  does 
a  particular  act  of  charity  at  any  given 
period  of  the  year,  it  is  property  de- 
nominated his  custom. 

Both /practice  and  custoni -are  gene- 
ral or  particular,  but  the  former  is 
absolute,  the  latter  relative;  the  prac- 
tice may  be  adopted  by  a  number  of 
persons  without  reference  to  each 
other ;  but  a  custom  is  always  followed 
either  by  imitation  or  prescription. 
The  practice  of  gfuning  has  always 
been  followed  by  the  vicious  part  of 
society ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
honor  of  man  that  it  will  never  becoins 
acM^om. 
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I  of  lepictMCIar  flwcfflef  1M  iMve 
for  tte  1008  of  tbe  daad  b;  oacAaMtr^  ceMM$ 
Imd  Its  rise  from  tlie  leal  sorrow  of  sndi  as  wera 
too  much  AMnmoi  fo  take  tbe  caiettwEr  oogbtof 
thdrdcese.  Stbbcb. 

Of  bcMts,  It  h  eoBfos^d,  the  ape 
Comes  aearest  vs  In  bnman  shape  ; 
IdMb  man,  he  toltatei  eooh^Aiem 
And  malJoe  is  his  mllag  paarion.  Swift* 

Their  arms,  their  arta,  their  fiumtun,  I  diseiose^ 
And  how  th^  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose. 

DaTDBH. 

Barace  wae  so  tottched  with  the  discovery  of  hk 
real  mother,  that  It  was  bis  f^eqneot  practice  to 
walk  Id  the  dark  evenlof^  for  several  ho«irs  befbn 
wflh  hopes  of  sedof  her  aa  aha  might 
r  apwtaeaiB  with  Acaodle  ia  her  hud. 
JomnoH^ 

CUSTOM,  V.  Usage^ 
CUSTOM,  V.  Tax. 


D. 

BAILT5   DIURNAL. 

DAILY,  from  day  and  like,  sig- 
nifies ailer  tbe  maimer  or  in  the  time 
of  tile  day, 

DIURNAL,  from  dies  day,  sig- 
nifies belonging  to  the  dt^. 

Daily  is  die  colloquial  term  which  is 
applicable  to  whatever  passes  in  the 
iMiytime. 

JMumal  is  tbe  scieRtific  term,  which 
apphes  to  what  passes  within  or  be- 
long to  the  astronomical  day, 

Ine   physician  makes  dai/y  visits 
to  fais  patients;  the  earth  has  a  diur- 
nal motion  on  its  own  axis. 
AH  OMtaras  else  foifet  rbelr  datfy  cam. 
Am  al0ep,tbe  comsMA  gift  of  imtam,  abate. 

DaYuiif. 
Hatf  jetrenMin  «afmn«».  bat  narrow  bonnd 
Wkfafai  the  visible  <2i«rAa<»pheie.         Miltvji. 

DAINTY,   DELICACY. 

These  terms,  which  are  in  vogue 
among  epicures,  have  some  shades  of 
difference  in  their  signification  not 
altogether  undeserving  of  notice. 

DAINTY  from  dain,  deifn,  and 
the  Latin  di^nus  worthy,  signifies  the 
thing  that  is  of  woith  or  value.  It 
is  of  coarse  applied  only  to  such  things 
as  have  a  superior  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  epicures;  and  consequently 
conveys  a  more  positive  meaning  than. 
DELICACY.  In  as  much  as  a  dainty 
may  be  that  which  is  extremely  delir 


edfie,  a  deUiQdcy  is  sometimes  H  species 
of  dainty  I  bttt  there  are  many  dtli^ 
cacies  which  are  altogether  euited  to 
the  most  delicate  appetite,  that  are 
neither  costly  or  rare,  two  qualities 
which  are  almost  inseparable  fix>m  a 
dainty.  Those  who  indulge  them* 
selves  fireely  in  dainties  and  delicacies 
scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  eat  with 
an  appetite;  but  those  who  are  tem- 
perate, in  their  use  of  the  enjoymoxta 
of  life  will  be  enabled  to  derive  pl«a» 
sure  ^m  ordinary  ol^ects. 


My  lMdtoid<to  critaratockM  with  beer  and  a]e» 
laataatly  brings  the  choleeat  li^uort  oat. 
Whether  we  atk*d  for  home-bcew'd  or  A>r  stoat. 
For  mead  or  elder  ;  or  with  dainties  fed, 
Ring  for  a  Haak  or  two  of  wUte  or  red.    Swirr. 

She  tarns,  on  hospitable  thonghts  Intent, 
What  choke  to  chuse  for  deUeacy  beat. 

MXLTOl*.- 

DAMAGE,  V.  Injury. 

DAMAGE,  V.   Loss. 

DAMP,  V.  Moislure. 

DANGER,   PERIL,    HAZARD. 

DANGER,  in  French  danger, 
comes  from  the  Latin  damnum  a  loss 
or  damage,  signifying  the  chance  of  a 
loss. 

PERIL,  in  French  pertly  comes 
from  pereoy  which  signifies  either  to 
go  over,  or  to  perish;  and  perieulumj 
which  signifies  literally  that  which  is 
undergone ;  de»gnating  a  critical  sitiH 
ation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may  termi-v 
nate  in  one's  ruin. 

HAZARD,  V,  Chance,  hazard. 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty 
is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  bat  the 
two  former  may  som^mes  be  foreseen 
and  calculated  upon ;  but  the  latter  is 
purely  contingent. 

The  danger  wad  peril  are  applied  to 
a  positive  evil ;  the  hazard  may  sim- 
ply respect  the  loss  of  a  good  ;  risks 
are  voluntarily  run  from  the  hope  of 
^ood.  There  may  be  many  dangers 
mcluded  in  a  hazard ;  and  there  can* 
not  be  a  hazard  without  some  danger; 

A  general  hazards  a  battle,  in  onier 
to  disengage  himself  from  a  di£iculty  ; 
he  may  by  this  step  involve  himself 
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in  hnmiiient  danger  of  losing  his 
honor  or  his  life;  but  it  is  likewise 
possible  that  by  his  superior  skill  he 
may  set  both  out  of  all  danger.  We 
are  hourly  exposed  to  dangern  which 
no  human  foresight  can  guard  against, 
and  are  frequently  induced  to  engage 
in  enterprises  at  the  hazard  of  our 
lives,  and  of  all  that  we  hold  dear. 
Dangers  are  fiir  and  near,  ordinary 
and  extrordinary,  they  meet  us,  if  we 
do  i^ot  go  in  search  of  them ;  perib 
are  Always  distant  and  extraordinary ; 
we  must  go  out  of  our  course  to  expose 
ourselves  to  them.  In  the  quiet  walk 
of  life,  as  in  the  most  busy  and  tumul- 
tuous, it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  danger.  He  has  nothing 
which  he  is  not  in  danger  of  losing; 
and  knows  of  nothing  wnich  he  is  not 
in  danger  of  suffering.  The  mariner 
and  the  traveller  who  go  in  search  of 
unknown  countries  put  themselves  in 
the  way  of  undergoing  perilt  both  by 
sea  and  land. 

Pnmd  of  tbe  favon  mlphtj  Jove  bat  ibown, 
Oo  ceitain  dangen  «e  too  rashly  run.        Pora  • 
From  that  dire  delvge  through  tbe  watery  waste, 
« 8ach  length  of  years,  sach  Tarlons  periit  past 
At  last  escaped,  to  latiom  we  repair.  Detdbv. 
One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one; 
One  comiBon  luatarA  to  the  wax  they  shared. 

Dbtdbv. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  that  are  derived  from, 
these  terms. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  youth  to  act 
without  the  advice  of  his  friends ;  it  is 
perilous  for  a  traveller  to  explore  the 
wilds  of  Africa ;  it  is  hazardous  for  a 
merchant  to  speculate  in  time  of  war. 
Experiments  in  matters  of  policy  or. 
government  are  always  dangeroits; 
a  journey  through  deserts  that  are  in- 
fested witli  beasts  of  prey  is  perilous ;' 
a  military  expedition  conducted  with 
inadequate  means  is  hazardous. 

Hear  this,  and  treoihle!  all  wVo  woald  he  great, 
Yet    know    not  what  attends  that  dan^rotu 
wretched  state.  Jenyxb. 

The  grisly  boar  Is  singled  from  bin  lierd, 
A  natch  for  Herenles  ;  roand  Urn  they  fly  , 

In  ebeles  wfale,  and  each  In  passing  sends 
HtofeatherM  death  faito  his  brawny  sides; 
Bat  jMrOeuf  th*  attempt.  SoxxEvnu. 

The  previous  steps  being  taken,  and  tbe  time 
fixed  for  this  hn%ardoui  attempt.  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  lib  squadron  farther  up  tbe 
rfrtr  about  three  f^aj^es  above  the  place*  ap- 


pdBteA  Ifar  ilisl 

daedve  the  aneny.  ««•!«». 

TO  DARE,  t;.  To  brave. 

DARlKGy  BOLD. 
DARING  signifies  having  the 
spirit  to  dare. 
,  BOLD,  «.  AttdaeUy. 
These  terms  may  be  both  taken  in 
a  bad  sense ;  but  daring  much  oftencr 
than  bold.  In  either  case  daring  cit- 
presses  much  more  than  bold ;  he  who 
IS  daring  provokes  resistance,  and 
courts  danger ;  but  the  bold  man  is 
contented  to  overcome  the  resistance 
that  is  offered  to  him.  '  A  man  may 
be  bold  in  the  use  of  words  only ;  he 
must  be  daring  in  actions ;  he  is  bold 
in  the  defence  of  truth;  he  is  daring 
in  military  enterprise. 

Too  dfarinr  prince !  ab  !  wbHher  dost  thoa  ran. 
Ah !  too  fbrgetf ul  of  thy  wife  and  son.  Pora. 
Thirty-slz  barreb  of  ganpowder  were  lodged 
In  the  cellar,  tbe  whole  covefed  op  villi  t»gt^ 
and  billets ;  the  doors  holdly  flang  open,  and  erny 
body  admitted  as  if  it  oontalaod  notbtog  dan* 


DARK,    0B6CURE,   DIM,  MYSTE- 
RIOUS. 

DARK,  in  Saxon  deorc,  is  doubt* 
less  connectwi  with  the  German  dun- 
kel  dark  and  dunst  a  vapor,  lArhich  is 
a  cause  of  darkneu. 

OBSCURE,  in  Latin  ehseumsy 
compounded  of  ob  and  jcunw,  Greek 
<neiifoc  and  ma  a  shadow,  signifies 
literally  interrupted  by  a  shadow. 

DIM  is  but  a  variation  of  dark^ 
dunkely  &c. 

Darkness  expresses  more  than  oh- 
scurity;  the  former  denotes  the  totnl 
privation  of  light;  tb.e  latter  only  the 
diminution  of  fight.  ^^x^^,^^ 

Dark  is  opposed  to  light ;  oUcwre 
to  bright.  What  is  dark  is  aitogelber 
hidden ;  what  is  obscure  is  not  to  be 
seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  effort. 

Darkness  may  be  used  either  m  the 
natural  or  moral  sense ;  obseuriiy  only 
in  the  moral  sense ;  io  this  case  tlie 
former  conveys  a  more  uafevoraUe 
idea  than  the  latter.  Darkness9&er^ 
to  cover  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
hidden ;  obscurity  intercepts  eur  view  ■ 
of  that  which  we  would  wish  to  see. 
The  foxxner  ie  die  coasequence  of  d**^ 
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stgii ;  IBe  latter  of  neglect  or  acddeiit. 
The  letter  sent  by  the  conspirator  in 
the  gunpowder  plot  to  his  friend  w^s 
dark.  All  passages^  in  ancient  writers 
'which  allude  to  circumstances  no 
longer  known,  must  necessarily  be 
obscure. 

A  comer  may  be  said  to  be  dark  or 
obscure,  bat  the  former  is  used  lite- 
rally and  the  latter  figuratively.  The 
owl  is  obliged,  from  the  weakness  of 
its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the  darkest 
comers  in  the  day-time.  Men  of 
distofted  minds  often  seek  obscure 
comers,  only  from  disappointed  am- 
bition. 

J>iiR  expresses  a  degree  of  darkness, 
but  it  is  employed  more  in  relation  to 
the  person  seeing  than  to  the  object 
seen.  The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim, 
or  the  sight  aim.  The  light  is  said  to 
be  dim,  by  which  thingjs  are  but  dimly 
seen. 

I'Tby  am  thy  ipfecliet  dark  tad  troaU'd 
As  CraUnaeu,  wJiea  -waCAhy  mnlag  wtndt  f 

Sjotb* 
He  that  reads  and  grow»  ao  wher  Kldom 
■— peett  hb  own  deficleaf  j»  but  complains  of 
katd  words  and  obtcure  sentences.  Jonhsov. 
The  stars  riiall  tads  away,  the  sun  himself 
QnmMm  with  age,  and  nature  sink  la  jbu%  ; 
Bat  thon  shnU  ioorlsh  la  inuaortal  jooth. 


mysteriaui,  in  as  much  as  they  are  ]»ast 
finding  ouL 

Randolph,  nn  agent  extrenefy  proper  Cor  con-' 
ducting  nnj  dark  Intrlgne,  was  dispatched  into 
Seotland,  and,  resMtag  seeratfy  among  the  lerds 
of  the  flongHi(itiott,   ohaetfad  and  qniekened 


MYSTERIOUS  denotes  a  species 
of  the  dark,  in  relation  to  the  actions 
of  men ;  where  a  veil  is  intentionally 
thrown  over  any  object  so  as  to  ren- 
der It  as  incomprehensible,  as  that 
which  is  sacred.  Dark  is  an  epithet 
taken  always  in  the  bad  sense,  but 
mysterious  is  always  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  We  are  told  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  men  love  darkness  ra- 
ther than  light,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil.  whatever,  therefore,  is 
dark  in  the  ways  of  men,  is  naturally 
presumed  to  be  evil,  but  things  may 
oe  mysterious  in  the  events  of  human 
life,  without  the  express  intention  of 
an  individual  to  render  them  so.  The 
speeches  of  an  assassin  and  conspira- 
tor will  be  dark.  Any  intricate  afiair, 
which  involves  the  characters  and 
conchict  of  men,  may  be  mysterious. 

The  same  distincnon  exists  between 
these  terms  when  applied  to  the  ways- 
of  Piovidence,  which  are  said  to  be 
tometnaes  dark,  in  as  much  as  they 
present  a  cloudy  aspect;  and  mostly 


The  allNtlon  which  Maiy  In  her  letter  ex- 
presses for  Bothwdl,  fallj  accounts  for  rrei^ 
snhseqnent  part  of  her  conduct,  which,  without 
admitting  thh  drcnmstance,  appears  altogether 
msftUriffut  and  faioonslstent. 


TO  DART,  V»  To  shoot. 

DATE,  v.  Time. 
TO  DAUB,  V.  To  smear* 
TO  DAUNT,  V.  To  dismoy^ 
DEAD,  V,  Lifeless. 

DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

DEADLY  or  DEADUKE,  sig- 
nifies like  death  itself  in  its  effects. 

MORTAL,  in  Latin  mortalis,  sig- 
nifies belonging  to  death, 

FATAL,^  in  Latin  fatalis,  signifies 
according  lo  fate. 

Deadly  is  applied  to  what  is  pro- 
ductive of  deatn ;  mortal  to  what  ter- 
minates in  or  is  liable  to  death ;  fatal 
applies  not  only  to  death,  but  every 
thing  which  may  be  of  great  mischief. 
A  poison  is  deadly;  a  wound  or  a 
wounded  part  is  mortal;  a  step  in' 
walking,. or  a  step  in  one's  conduct, 
may  he  fatal.  Things  only  are  deadly  ; 
creatures  are  mortal.  Hatred  is 
deadly ;  whatever  has  life  is  mortal. 
There  may  be  reniedies  sometimes  to 
counteract  that  which  is  deadly  ;  but 
that  which  is  mortal  is  past  all  cure  ; 
and  that  which  is  fatal  cannot  be  re- 
trieved. 

On  hiss  anldst  the  9^%  ounhen  fooad, 
BaiypUus  iaflicta  a  dmdtg  woand.  Pops. 

Vor  my  own  part,  1  nerer  eonid  thfak  that, 
the  sonl,  while  In  «  mortal  hodj,  lives. 

IluOiiaSi  APTKB  XmoFUOs. 

Ojktdt  chanxe!  hecooie  in  one  sad  day 
A  senwless  cone!  foaalmaled  efaiy. 


DEAL,  QUANTITY,  PORTION. 

DEAL,  in  Saxon  d^el,  Dutch  deel, 
and  German  theil,  from  d^len,  theilen, 
&c.  to  divide,  signifies  literally  the 
th'mg  divided  or  taken  off. 
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QUANTITY,  in  lsl6n  qwrntUas, 
Qomes  from  quanttu,  signi^ing  how 
much. 

P05,TI0N,  through  the  Latin  par* 
and  portiOf  comes  &m  the  Hehrew 
parish  to  dividei  sigoifying,  like  the 
word  deal,  the  thing  taken  off. 

Deal  always  denotes  something 
great,  and  cannot  be  coupled  with  any 
epitliet  tliat  does  not  ex|>res8  much. 
Quantity  is  a  tenn  of  relative  import ; 
it  either  marks  indefinitely  the  now, 
or  so  much  of  a  thing,  or  may  be  de- 
fined by  some  epithet  to  express  much 
or  little.  Portion  is  of  itself  altoge- 
ther indefinite,  and  admits  of  being 
qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express 
much  or  little.  Deal  is  a  term  con- 
fined td  familiar  use,  and  sometimes 
-substituted  for  qtuiTUUy,  and  some- 
times for  portion. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  deal 
or  a  quantity  of  panpr.  a  great  deal  or 
..v^^g^at  quantity  oi  -oney;  likewise 
Of  a  great  deal  or  a  '^at  portion  of 
pleasure^  a  great  deal  or  a  great  por- 
tion of  wesuth;  and  in  some  cases 
deal  ia  mora  usual  than  either  quan- 
tity or  portion,  as  a  deal  of  he^t,  a  deal 
of  rain,  a  deal  of  firost,  a  deal  of  noise, 
and  the  like ;  but  it  is  altogether  inad- 
missible in  the  higher  style  of  writing. 
Portion  is  employed  only  for  that 
which  is  detacned  from  the  whole; 
quantity  may  sometimes  be  employed 
lor  a  number  of  wholes. 

We  may  speak  of  a  lai^e  or  a  small 
quantity  of  books;  a  large  or  a  small 
quantity,  of  plants  or  herbs;  but  a 
large  or  small  portion  of  food,  a  lai^e 
or  small  portion  of  color.  Quantity  w 
used  only  in  the  natural  sense :  por* 
Hon  also  in  the  moral  application. 

Material  substances^  as  wood,  stone, 
metals,  and  liquids,  are  necessarily 
considered  with  regard  to  quantity ; 
the  qualities  of  die  mind  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  human  life  are  divid- 
ed into  portions, 

A  builder  estimates  the  quantity  of 
materials  which  he  will  want  for 
the  completion  of  a  house;  the  work- 
man estimates  the  portion  of  labor 
which  the  wock  will  require. 

Thtay  mj  inquWtive  temper,  or  rather  Inperw 
tfaient  bttmoar,  of  prying  lato  all  torts  of  writ* 
tag,  with  nj  natonU  aversloa  to  loqaadtj,  gltet 
BM  a  good  deal  of  enplojoieiit  whoa  I  enter  aaj 
home  la  the  ooaauj.  Addoom. 

•  Vide  Dr.  Trunlcr: 


ThtaHe  k  Mfcr  too*  la  the  wMA  Ibr 
thaa  a  oeitaia  qummtUjf  or  aieBMre  of  reaowM. 

JOHBaOW. 

The  jars  of  fen*roaB  wiae,  Aoeetei*  gift. 
He  wt  abroach,  aad  for  the  feait  prepar'd. 
In  eqofl  partttn  with  the  veaVoifaai^ 

DilTPE^r. 

TO  DEAL,  V.  To  part. 
TO  DEAL,  V.  To  trade. 
DEARTH,  V.  Scarcity. 

DEATH,  DEPARTURE*  DECEASE^ 
DEMISE. 

DEATH  signifies  the  act  o£  dying. 

DEPARTURE  signifies  the  act  of 
departing, 

DECEASE,  from  the  Latin  dec&io 
to  &11  off,  signifies  the  act  of  fidling 
away. 

DEMISE,  from  demitto  to  lay 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  pos- 
session. 

Death  h  a  general  or  a  particular 
term ;  it  marks  in  the  abstract  sense 
the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  appli* 
cable  to  men  or  animals ;  to  <me 
or  nwny.  Departure^  deoeate,  and 
dcmiie,  are  particular  expreasioiis 
suited  only  to  the  oondidon  of  fa«- 
man  beings.  *  Departure  is  a  Chris- 
tian term,  which  carries  with  it  an 
idea  of  a  passage  from  one  life  to 
another.  Decease  is  a  technical  term 
in  law,  which  is  introduced  into  0010- 
mon  life  to  desigpate  one's  &lliiig  off 
from  the  number  of  tde  living ;  daniu 
is  substituted  for  decease  sometimes 
in  speakine  of  nrinces. 

Death  of  itself  has  always  something 
terrific  in  it;  but  the  Gospel  has  di- 
vested it  of  its  terrors:  the  hoiur  of 
departure,  therefore,  for  a  Christian, 
is  often  the  happiest  period  of  his 
mortal  existence.  Decease  presents 
only  the  idea  of  leaving  life  to  the  sur-. 
vivors. 

Of  death  it  has  been  said,  that 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncer- 
tain than  when  it  will  cQme.  Know- 
ing that  we  have  here  no  restinc  place 
of  abode,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
look^forward  to  our  d^arture.  Ftch 
perty  is  in  perpetual  occupancy;  at 
the  decease  of  one  possessor,  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  another. 
Dtpartwr,  death,  deceaie.** 
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The  deaik  of  an  indifidual  is  somo- 
times  attended  with  circumstances 
peculiarly  distressing  to  those  who  are 
nearly  related.  The  tears  which  are 
shed  at  die  departure  of  those  we 
love  are  not'  always  indications  of  our 
weakness,  but  rather  testimonies  of 
dieir  worth. 

How  qniekly  would  tbe  bonovn  of  fllmtrioiii 
men  perish  after  death,  if  their  toab  perfonned 
aoUiiBS  to  preetfve  their  fame. 

Hoom^  AfTBK  XKMOPBOir. 

Tfaelonofmir  friends  linpre«ea  upon  w  honrlj 
the  uecewl^  of  our  own  <fopait»ir.      Joamoa. 

TboDgb  men  lee  every  da  j  people  go  to  their 
lonf  home,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  alarmed  at 
that^  ae  at  the  decetue  of  thoae  who  have  Ihad 
loi«ar  in  their  tlghC. 


So  taider  Is  thehiw  of  tappedof  even  a  poi- 
tSbOMj  of  the  KId^  death,  that  his  natarai  dl»* 
soJatlon  is  seaflrally  called  his  demise. 

BtACCSTOKlb 

As  an  efnthety  dead  is  used  coileo- 
tiTely ;  decried  is  used  with  a  noun 
only;  deceased  generally  without  a 
nouDy  to  denote  one  or  more  accord- 
ing to  the  connection. 

There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  dead, 
which  cannot  be  violated  without  o£- 
fence  to  the  living.  It  is  a  pleasant 
reflection  to  conceive  of  departed 
spirits,  as  taking  an  interest  m  the 
concerns  of  those  whom  they  have  left. 
All  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the  de-r 
ceated  indicated  that  he  md  met  with 
his  death  by  some  violence. 

The  aviac  and  the  dead,  at  his  eommaad. 
Were  eeapled  flux  to  fkee^  and  hand  to  band.  . 
Dkydbm. 

Tlie  lophistie  tjranU  of  Paifo  are  load  in  their 
decbiniaUons  afainst  the  departed  regal  tyrants, 
who  la  Ibrmer  ages  have  texed  the  world 

Bmuol. 

It  was  enacted  In  the  relini  of  Edward  T.  that 
the  oidloaiy'  shall  be  bonad  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  iBte»tate«  la  tiie  saaw  maancr  that  azecators 
wen  hoaad  ia  case  the  deceased  left  a  wUl. 

BLACEVtOXS. 

TO  DEBAR)  V.  To  deprive. 

TO  DEBASE,  V*  To  ohose. 

TO  DEBATE,   DELIBERATE, 

DEBATE,  t?.  To  argue,  dispute.    . 

DEUBEllATE,  v.  To  comuU, 
deliberate. 

These  terms  equally  mark  the  acts 
of  pausing  or  withholding  the  decisioxi) 
whether  applicable  to  one  or  many. 
To  debate  supposes  always  a  contra- 


riety of  opinion;  to  deliberate  sup« 
poses  simply  the  weighing  or  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  the  opinion  that  is 
ottered.  Where  many  persons  have 
the  liberty  of  offering  tneir  opinions, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  that  there  will 
be  debating  ;  when  any  subject  ofieis 
that  is  complicated  and  questionable, 
it  calls  for  mature  deliberation.  It  is 
lamentable  when  passion  gets  ,8uch 
an  ascendency  in  the  mind  of  any  one, 
as  to  make  him  debate  which  course 
of  conduct  he  shall  pursue ;  the  want 
of  deliberatiouy  whether  in  private  ov, 
public  transactions,  is  a  more  fruitful 
source  of  mischief  than  almost  anj^ 
other. 

To  seeh  safe  Kntor  now  the  chief  resolves; 
With  him  in  wholesome  coaoeels  to  debate 
What  jet  rematas  to  save  the  sinUac  state. 

Ponb 

-^Wben  maa'k  lUb  is  la  debate^ 
Thejadgacaaae       '  tlang  deUbenUe* 

Dan    »• 

TO  DEBATE,  V.  To  OTgUe. 
TO  DEBATE,  V.  To  COflSult. 

TO  DEBILITATE,  v.To Weakens 

DEBILITY,   INFIRMITY, 
IMBECILITY. 

.  DEBILITY,  in  Latin  debilitat, 
^aakdebiUoy  or  dfo  privative  and  ha^ 
biliOf  signifies  a  deficiency,  or  not 
having. 

INFIRMITY,  in  Latin  injirmitat 
firom  injirmis,  or  in  privative  and 
Jimtus,  signifies  the  absence  of 
strengh. 

IMBECILITY,  in  Latin  itnbecilli^ 
tat  fit>m  imbecillioy  or  in  privative  and 
becilUsy  bacillum  or  bactdm  a  stafii 
signifies  not  having  a  staff. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of 
weakness,  but  the  two  fi)rmer,  parti- 
cularly the  first,  respects  that  which 
is  physical,  and  the  latter  that  which 
is  physical  or  mental. 

Debility  is  constitutional,  or  other- 
wise imbecility  is  always  constitu-' 
tional.  Infirmity  is  occidental,  and  re- 
sults fit>m  sickness,  or  a  decay  of  the 
frame.  Debility  may  be  either  general 
or  local ;  infirmity  is  always  local;  tm<- 
becility  always  general.  Debility 
prevents  the  active  performance    at 
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the  ordinary  functions  of  nature;  it  is 
a  deficiency  in  the  muscular  power  of 
the  body  :  infirmity  is  a  partial  want 
of  power,  which  interferes  with,  but 
does  not  necessarily  destroy,  the 
activity ;  imbecility  lies  in  the  whole 
frame,  and  renders  it  almost  entirely 
powerless. 

Young  people  are  frequently  trou- 
bled  wiui  debilities  in  their  ancles  or 
legs,  of  which  they  are  never  cured. 
Old  age  is  most  exposed  to  infirmities; 
but  there  is  no  age  at  which  human 
beings  are  exempt  from'  infirmity  of 
some  kind  or  another.  The  imbecility 
natural  to.  youth,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  would  make  them  willing  to 
rest  on  the  strength  of  their  elders,  if 
they  were  not  too  often  misled  by  a 
mischievous  confidence  in  their  own 
strength. 

At  tmiiMlit  3«u«  dOiUiate  the  body,  bo 
tbej  wrakeH  the  force  and  dimtaiih  the  wamth 
•r  the  aflectioiM.  Buia. 

Thk  h  weakneMy  not  visdom  I  own,  and  on 
that  aoeowit  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  the  bo«>m  of 
a  IHend,  when  X  maj  lafely  lodge  all  my  infirm 
mUUtk  AnsnaeBT. 

It  li  flddom  that  we  are  othenriM  than  by 
aflktiw  awakened  to  a  feaie  ef  oar  imkeHlit^f, 

JoOHSOfl. 

DBBT,   BUE. 

DEBT  and  DUE  are  both  deriyed 
from  the  same  verb.  Debt  comes  from 
debiius  participle  of  the  Latin  verb 
debeo.:  and  due,  in  French  du  parti- 
ciple of  devoiry  comes  likewise  from 
debeo  to  owe. 

Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substan* 
ttve;  ducy  either  as  a  substantive -or 
an  adjective.  A  person  contracts 
debts^  and  receives  his  due.  The 
debt  is  both  obligatory  and  compul- 
flory;  it  is  a  return  for  something 
equivalent  in  value,  and  cannot  be 
dispensed  with;  what  is  due  is  obli- 
gatory, but  not  always  compulsory. 
A  delator  may  be  compelled  to  dis- 
charge his  debts ;  but  it  is  not  always 
in  the  power  of  a  man  even  to  claim 
that  which  is  his  due.  Debt  is  gene- 
rally used  in  a  mercantile  sense ;  due 
either  in  a  mercantile  or  moral  sense. 
A  debt  is  determined  by  law;  what  is 
due  is  fixed  often  by  principles  of 
equity  and  honor.  He  who  receives 
the  stipulated  price  of  his  goods  re- 


ceives his  debt;  he  who  receives 
praise  and  honor*,  as  a  reward  of  good 
actions,  receives  his  due, 

TboQKh  Christ  wai  as  pare  and  a^de61ed  with- 
out the  least  spot  of  sin,  as  pnrity  and  Ihnocenca 
itself;  yvt  he  was  pletied  to  mike  hfanieir  the 
gicatert  atancr  in  the  world  by  impatatieii,  and 
render  hlouelf  a  sarety  respoaslUe  flbr  oyr  deUu 

South. 
The  frbosts  rejected  are  tV  nnhuppy  crew, 
DeprirM  of  sepnlcbies  and  fan'ral  due.  DaTDS^f 

D£GAY»   D£CLIN£. 

DECAY,  French  dechoiry  from  the 
Latin  decado,  signifies  literally  to  fall  ofif 
or  away;  and  DECLINE,  from  the 
Latin  declino,  or  de  and  elimoy  sieni- 
fies  to  turn  away  or  lean  aside.  The 
direction  expressed  by  both  these 
actions  is  very  similar ;  it  is  a  side^ 
ward  movement,  but  decay  expresses 
more  than  decline.  What  is  decayed 
is  fallen  or  gone;  what  decUnes  leans 
towards  a  fall,  or  is  going;  wlien  ap- 
plied, therefore,  to  the  same  objects, 
a  decline  is  properly  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  aecay.  The  heahh  may 
experience  a  decline  at  any  period  of 
life  from  a  Variety  of  causes,  but  it 
naturally  experiences  a  decay  in  old 
age, 

•  By  decay  things  lose  their  perfec- 
tion, their  greatness,  and  their  con- 
sistency. By  decline  they  lose  their 
strength,  their  vigor,  and  their  lastre. 
^  Decay  brings  to  min;  <f<ob'ite' leads, 
to  an  end  or  expiration.  There  are 
some  things  to  which  decay  is  pecu- 
liar, and  some  things  to  which  decline 
is  peculiar,  and  other  tilings  to  which 
both  decay  and  decline  belong.  The 
corruption  to  which  material  sab- 
stances  are  particularly  exposed  is 
termed  decay.  The  dose  of  life, 
when  health  and  strength  begin  to 
fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline. 
The  decay  of  states  in  the  moral 
world  takes  place  by  the  same  process 
as  the  decay  of  fabrics  in  the  natural 
world.  The  decline  of  empires,  from 
their  state  of  elevation  and  splendor,  is 
a  natural  figure  drawn  from  the  dC' 
dine  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  seat  shall  waste,  the  skies  In  smoke  drcay, 
Hocki  fall  to  duct,  and  menntalns  melt  away ; 
But  tixM  his  word,  his  saring  powrr  rpmains. 
Thy  realm  for  ever  laflts,  thy  own  Mevlah  rdfBi> 

Pon> 


•  VkSeTrassler:  •*  Decay,  decline,  decnaie.* 
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After  the  dettb  of  JaUns  wad  AnsMtiH  Casar, 
the  RiKnaB  empire  declined  everj^ay.     Soun. 

TO  DECAY,  v.  To  perish. 
DECEASE)  V.  Death. 

DECEIT,   DECEPTION. 

DECEIT  (v.  To  deceive)  marks 
the  propensity  to  deceive,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  deceiving;  DECEPTION  the 
act  oi  deceiving  {v.  To  deceive). 

A  deceiver  is  full  of  deceit ;  but  Hv 
deception  may  be  occasionally  prac- 
tised by  one  who  has  not  this  habit 
of  deceiving.  Deceit  is  a  character* 
istic  of  so  base  a  nature,  that  those 
who  have  it  practise  every  species  of 
deception  in  order  to  hide  their  cha- 
racters from  the  observation  of  tbo 
world. 

The  practice  of  deceit  springs  alto^ 
gether  from  a  design,  and  that  of  the 
worst  kind ;  but  a  deception  may  be 
practised  from  indifferent,  if  not  inno- 
cent motives,  or  may  be  occasioned 
even  by  inanimate  objects. 

A  person  or  a  conduct  is  deceitful; 
an  appearance  is  deceptive,  A  deceit- 
fut  person  has  always  guile  in  his 
heart  and  on  his  tongue.  Jugglers 
practised  various  deception*  in  the 
performance  of  their  tricks  for  the 
entertaunment  of  the  populace.  Pa- 
rasites and  sycophants  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  dece^y  in  order  to 
inveigle  themselves  into  the  /avour  of 
their  patrons.  There  is  no  sense  on 
which  a  deception  can  be  practised 
with  greater  facility  than  on  that  of 
ught;  sometimes  it  is  an  agreeable 
deception,  as  in  the  case  of  a  panora- 
mic exhibition. 

1  mean  to  pluage  the  bojr  io  pleating  ileep, 
Aad  nvtRbM  in  Idalian  bow*n  to  keep, 
Or  higli  Cjthera,  that  the  sweet  dtceii 
May  pan  ameen,  and  none  pie?ent  the  cheat. 

Drtbsh* 

All  the  j(9  or  wmw  for  the  happinen  or 
«*Jw»W«of  others  b  prodaced  hy  an  act  of  the 
iaiagliiathm  that  realLns  the  event  however  flc- 
ttioiie,  M  that  we  feel,  wUle  the  deception  bate, 
vlatever  emetioM  wooU  he  excited  Iv  the  I 
food  or  eta  heppeiiia«to  ownetfti. 

DECXIT,  V.  Art., 

DECEITFUL,  V.  Fallacwut. 


DECEIVE. 


32a 


TO  DCCEn'E,  DELUDE^  IMPOSE 
UPON. 

DECEIVE,  in  French  'decevoir, 
Latin  decipio,  compounded  of  de  pri- 
▼ativoi  and  capio  to  take,  signifies  to 
take  wrong. 

DELUDE,  in  Latin  deludo,  com* 
pounded  of  de  and  ludo,  signifies  to 
play  upon  or  to  mislead  by  a  trick.     . 

IMPOSE,  in  Latin  in^nmU,  perfect 
of  impono,  signifies  literally  to  lay  or* 
put  upon. 

Falsehood  is  the  leading  feature  ia 
all  these  terms;  they  vary  however 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  action. 
To  deceive  is  the  most  general  of 
the  three ;  it  signifies  simply  to  pro- 
duce a  fklse  conviction:  the  other 
terms  are  properly  species  of  deceiv-^ 
tft^,  including  accessary  ideas.  De^ 
ception  may  be  practised  in  various 
degrees;  deluding  is  always  some- 
thing positive,  and  <x)nsiderable  in 
degree.  Every  false  impression  pro- 
duced by  external  objects,  whether  in 
trifles  or  important  miatters,  is  &  de- 
ception; but  delusion  is  confined  to 
errors  in  matters  of  opinion.  We 
may  be  deceived  in  the  color  or  the 
distance  of  an  object;  we  are  deluded 
in  what  regards  our  principles  or 
moral  conduct. 

A  deception  does  not  always  sup- 
pose a  fault  on  the  part  of  the  person 
deceived,  but  a  delusion  does.  A 
person  is  sometimes  deceived  in  cases 
where  deception  is  unavoidable.  He 
is  deluded  through  a  voluntary  blind- 
ness of  the  understanding.  Artful 
peo{)le  are  sometimes  capable  of  rfe- 
cciving  so  as  not  even  to  excite  sus- 
picion. Their  plausible  tales  justify 
the  credit  that  is  given  to  them. 
When  the  ignorant  enter  into  nice 
ouestions  of  politics  or  religion,  it  is 
their  ordinary  fate  to  be  deluded,  * 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  indi- 
vidual on  himself  or  others ;  a  delu- 
sion is  commonly  practised  on  one's 
self;  an  imposition  is  always  prac- 
tised on  another.  Men  deceive  others 
from  a  variety  of  motives;  they  ^. 
ways  impose  upon  them  for  purposes 
of  gain,  or  the  gratification  of  ambi- 
tion. Men  deceive  themselves  with 
false  pretexts  and  false  confidence; 
they  delude  themselves  with  vain 
hopes  and  wishes. 
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Piofessors  in  religion  often  deceive 
themselves  as  much  as  they  do  others. 
The  grossest  and  most  dangerous 
delution  into  which  they  are  liable  to 
fiOl  is  that  of  substituting  fidth  for 
practice,  and  an  extravagant  regard 
to  the  outward  observances  of  reli- 
gion in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  humble 
temper  of  Jesus.  No  impo$ition  was 
ever  so  successfully  practised  upon 
mankmd  as  that  of  Mahomet. 

I  vould  have  all  my  readen  take  care  bow  they 
nistake  UiemwliKk  for  ancommoii  genlmn  and 
nm  above  rate,  iliice  It  b  very  ea^y  Ibr  them  to 
be  deceived  la  IMS  partkokr.  Braawi- 

ItetatfedbyaieemiiisexeelteBfle.    Rovcomhon. 

At  then  seem  to  be  in  tbis  mannicripC  tome 
aaaduonitms  and  deviationt  from  the  ancient 
orthocrapby,  I  am  not  aatbfled  mjteU  that  It  la 
aatheatie,  and  not  rather  the  lyroductton  of  one 
of  thote  Greeian  lophbten  vho  have  impond 
upon  the  world  ■tveral  iporioas  works  of  this 

BltOXC.  AODltOM. 

DECEIVER,   IMPOSTOE. 

DECEIVER  and  IMPOSTOR,  the 
derivatives  from  deceive  and  impose^ 
have  a  &rther  distinction  worthy  of 
notice. 

Deceiver  is  a  generic  term ;  impos" 
tor  specific :  every  impoUor  is  a  spe- 
cies of  deceiver :  the  words  have 
however  a  distinct  use.  The  deceiver 
practises  deception  on  individuals; 
the  impostor  only  on  the  public  at 
large.  The  false  friend  or  the  faith- 
less lover  are  deceivers  ;  the  assumed 
nobleman  who  practises  firauds  under 
his  disguise,  or  the  pretended  prince 
who  lays  claim  to  a  crown  to  which 
he  was  never  bom,  are  impostors. 

Deceivers  are  the  most  dangerous 
members  of  society ;  they  trifle  with 
the  best  affections  of  our  nature,  and 
violate  the  most  ^acred  obligations. 
Impostors  are  seldom  so  culpable  as 
tho&c  who  give  them  credit.  It  would 
require  no  small  share  of  credulity  to 
be  deceived  by  any  of  tlie  imposi- 
tions which  have  been  hitherto  prac- 
tised upon  tlie  inconsiderate  part  of 
mankind. 

That  tiaAHion  of  the  Jewa  that  Chrlrt  was 
•tolen  oat  nf  the  ffrave  fa  ancknt;  H  waa  tlm 
tnvcntioa  of  the  Jewt,  and  deniea  the  Integrity  of 
the  wltnettet  of  his  nmrrectloq,  maklDp  them 
ftecHvert,  Taimaom, 

Onr  Savioar  wrooght  his  miracles  freqaently, 
vndtor  a  lott^  thne  together;  a  time  tnticient  to 
have  detected  any  impotttr  Sa.         TuMtiov. 


DECIDE. 

DECENCY,   DECOnUM. 

Though  DECENCY  and  DECO- 
RUM  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
word  (r.  Becoming),  they  have  ac- 
quired a  distinction  in  their  sense  and 
application.  Decency  respects  the 
conduct;  decorum  the  behaviour:  a 
person  conducts  himself  with  decency; 
he  behaves  wiUi  decorum. 

Indecency  is  a  vice ;  it  is  the  vio- 
lation of  public  or  private  morals; 
indecorum  is  a  fault;  it  offends  the 
feelings  of  those  who  witness  it. 
Nothing  but  a  depraved  mind  can 
lead  to  indecent  practices;  indiscre- 
tion and  thoughtlessness  may  some- 
times give  rise  to  that  which  is  inde- 
corous. Decency  enjoins  upon  all 
relatives,  according  to  the  proximity  of 
their  relationship,  to  show  certain 
marks  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  Regard  for  the  fedings  of 
others  enjoins  a  certain  outward  de- 
corum upon  every  one  who  attends  a 
funeral. 

ETen  lellKfcm  ItseU;  vnlm  tfecency  be  tbe 

handmaid  which  wain  vpon  her,  fa  apt  to  make 

peophi  appear  eullty  ofioomeis  nod  Ul-hvmnr. 

SrBcraioB. 

I  win  admit  that  a  tine  wonftan  of  a  cartafa 
rank  cannot  hare  too  many  real  Th»,  hot  at  ibe 
same  time  I  do  fntfat  npon  it,  that  it  it  fwmtlally 
her  intemt-not  to  have  the  appearaMse  of  any 
on*.  Thto  tfeconcm,  I  eooABti,  win  oonoeal  her 
eonqnestt;  but  on  the  other  band,  If  tbe  wiH  be 
pleated  to  n4ect  that  thoee  conqnetta  are  know 
aooner  or  later,  the  will  not  npon  an  average  fad 
hcnelfaloier.  '' "^"^ 


DECENT,  V.  Becoming* 
DECEPTION,  V.  DeceU* 

TO   DECIDKy   DETERMINE, 
CONCLUDE   UPON, 

DECIDE,  from  the  Latin  dccido, 
compounded  of  de  and  c^i/o,  signi- 
fies to  cut  off  or  cut  short  a  business. 

DETERMINE,  from  the  Latin 
determinoy  compounded  of  de  and 
terminus  a  terra  or  boundary,  signi- 
fies to  fix  the  boundary. 

CONCLUDE, «.  To  close,  finish. 

The  idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an 
end  is  common  to  die  signification  of 
all  these  words ;  but  decide  expresses 
more  than  determine,  and  detOTpine 
more  than  conclude. 
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DEPIDE, 


DECIDED. 


Decide  and  determine  are  both 
employed  in  matters  relating  to  our- 
selves or  others ;  conclude  is  employ- 
ed in  matters  that  respect  the  parties 
only  who  conclude. 

As  it  respects  others,  to  decide  is 
an  act  of  greater  authority  than  to 
determine:  a  parent  decides  for  his 
child;  a  subordinate  person  may 
determine  sometimes  for  those  who 
are  under  him  in  the  absence  of  his 
superiors.  In  all  cases^  to  decide  is 
an  act  of  greater  importance  than  to 
determine.  The  nature  and  charao 
ter  of  a  thing  is  decided  upon:  its 
limits  or  extent  are  determined  on. 
A  judge  decides  on  the  law  and  equity 
of  the  case;  the  jury  determine  as  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person. 
An  individual  decided  in  his  own  mind 
on  any  measure  and  the  propriety  of 
adopting  it ;  he  determines  in  his  own 
mind,  as  to  how,  when,  and  where  it 
shall  be  commenced. 

One  decides  in  all  matters  of  ques- 
tion or  dispute ;  one  determines  in  all 
matters  of  fact.  We  decide  in  order 
to  have  an  opinion;  we  determine 
in  order  to  act.  In  complicated 
cases,  where  arguments  of  apparently 
eqaal  weight  are  offered  by  men  of 
eqaal  authority,  it  is  di0icult  to 
decide.  When  equally  feasible  plans 
are  ofibred  for  our  choice,  we  are 
oflen  led  to  determine  upon  one  of 
them  from  trifling  motives. 

To  determine  and  conclude  are 
equally  practical;  but  determine 
seems  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  act 
of  an  individual;  conclude  may  be 
the  act  of  one  or  of  many.  We  de- 
termine  by  an  immediate  act  of  the 
will;  we  conclude  on  a  tiling  by 
inference  and  deduction.  Caprice 
may  ofVen  influence  in  determining  ; 
but  nothing  is  concluded  on  without 
deliberation  and  judgement.  •Many 
things  may  be  determined  on  which 
are  either  never  put  into  execution, 
or  remain  long  unexecuted ;  but  that 
which  is  concluded  on  is  mostly  foli- 
lowed  by  immediate  action.  To  con- 
clude on  is  properly  to  come  to  a 
final  determination. 
Wtth  mvCoal  blood  th*  Anicmlaii  toil  is  djred, 
While  OB  h*t  borden  mch  thdr  claim  decide. 

Drtdrn. 
He  avflrte  dirafli  eonld  oiaka  fbnlr  fates  appew  ( 
TkMfb  Mv  d€UrmMA  ^  T^dldoP  tpev. 

P«nu 


•B«t  no  tnXk  mu,  iMNrofor  great  or  Us|i» 

Caa  be  concluded  bleit  before  be  die.    Asniov. 

DECIDED,   DETERMINED, 
HESOLUTE. 

A  MAN  yiho  is  DECIDED  («.  Tg 
decide)  remains  in  no  doubt :  he  who 
is  DETERMINED  is  uninfluenced 
by  the  doubts  or  questions  of  others : 
he  who  is  RESOLUTE  {v.  To  deter- 
mine^  resohe)  is  uninfluenced  bv  the 
consequences  of  his  actions.  A  decid- 
ed character  is  at  all  times  essential 
for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but  par- 
ticularfy  so  in  an  unsettled  period 
like  the  present;  a  determinea  cha* 
racter  is  essential  for  a  commander, 
or  any  one  who  has  to  exercise  autho- 
rity ;  a  resolute  character  is  essential 
for  one  who  is  ^n^sed  in  dangerous 
enterprises.  Mr.  Pitt  vras  a  man  of 
a  decided  temper,  which  was  most 
fitted  to  direct  the  affairs  of  goyem- 
ment  in  a  season  of  turbulence  and 
disquietude.  Titus  Manlius  Torquar- 
tus  displayed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
a  determined  character,  when  he  pot 
to  death  his  victorious  son  for  a 
breach  of  military  discipline.  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  Csesar,  was  a  man  of 
a  resolufff  temped 

Almost  all  the  high  bred  repabllcans  of  iqy 
time  have,  after  a  shoit  space,  become  Che  roost 
decided  thoroagbpaced  conitfers,  Brauob 

A  Twee determined,  that  to  death  contend; 
80  ilerceibete  Gieeln  their  last  retreats  deftad. 

Pops. 

Most  of  the  proposttions  we  tUok,  reaaoo,  dis# 
course  nay  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  haw 
vndoQbled  knowledge  of  their  troth  :  yet  some  of 
them  border  so  near  apoo  certainty  that  we  make 
no  doQbt  at  all  aboot  then ;  but  assent  to  then 
as  (Irmly,  and  act  according  to  that  assent  aa 
reeotuteigt  as  If  they  were  infallibly  demonstrated, 

IiOCXB. 

I 
DECIDED,    DECISIVE. 

DECIDED  marks  that  which  is 
actually  decided:  DECISIVE  that 
which  appertains  to  decision. 

Decided  is  employed  for  persons  or 
things;  decisive  only  for  tnings.  A 
person's  aversion  or  attachment  is 
decided  ;  a  sentence,  a  judgement,  or 
a  victory,  is  decisive.  A  man  of  a 
decided  character  always  adopts  deci' 
$ive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  decide 
edly  averse  to  every  thing  which  is 
immoral,  We  should  be  cautious  not 
tp  pronounce  decisively  on  any  puin( 
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DECISION. 


UECLAIM. 


where  we  are  not  perfectly  clear  and 
well  grounded  in  our  opinion.  In 
every  popular  commotion  it  is  th& 
duty  ox  a  good  subject  to  take  a 
decided  part  in  favor  of  law  and  order. 
'Such  is  the  nature  of  law,  that  if  it 
were  not  decisive  it  would  be  of  no 
value. 

A  politic  cantioo,  a  guarded  drcamipectioB, 
wen  amoDf  the  raliof  principles  of  our  ton" 
flulien  in  their  most  dectded  oondact.     llimu. 

The  ientenoe  of  Mparior  jvdgee  fa  leal,  dBtU 
Hve,  and  InwooaMe.  Bukomom. 

It  b  netorlom  that  the  neasaras  of  the  national 
UMmhIj  ue  deeU&i  before  they  are  debated. 


DECISIONt   JUDGEMENT) 
SENTENCE* 

DECISION  signifies  literally  the 
act  of  deciding,  or  the  thing  decided 
upon  (v.  To  decide). 

JUDGEMENT  signifies  the  act  of 
judging  or  determining  in  general  (v. 
To  decide). 

SENTENCE,  in  Latin  sententia, 
si^iiies  the  opinion  held  or  main- 
tamed. 

These  terms,  though  very  diflferent 
in  their  original  meaning,  are  now 
employed  so  that  the  two  latter  are 
sp^es  of  the  former:  a  final  conclu- 
sion of  any  business  is  comprehended 
in  them  all ;  but  the  decision  convejrs 
none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which  is 
expressed  hyiudgement  and  sentence. 
A  decision  has  no  respect  to  the 
ngent ;  it  may  be  said  of  one  or  many ; 
it  may  be  the  decision  of  the  court, 
of  the  nation,  of  the  public,  of  a  par- 
ticular body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
individual ;  but  a  judgement  is  ^ven 
in  a  public  court,  or  among  private 
individuals ;  a  sentence  is  passed  in  a 
court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the 
public. 

A  decision  specifies  none  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  action ;  it  may 
be  legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision;  it 
nay  be  a  decision  according  to  one's 
caprice,  or  after  mature  deliberation : 
SL  judgement  is  always  passed  either  iti 
a  court  of  law,  and  consecj^uently  by 
virtue  of  authority ;  or  it  is  passed 
by  an  individual  by  the  authority  of 
his  own  judgement :  a  sentence  is 
always  passed  by  the  authority  of 
law,  or  the  will  of  the  public. 
A  decision  respects  matters  of  dis« 


pute  or  litigation;  it  pots  an  end  to 
all  question;  a  judgement  respects 
the  guilt  or  innocence,  the  moral 
exoeuence  or  defects,  of  a  person ;  a 
sentence  respects  the  punishment  or 
consequent  mte  of  the  object.  Some 
questions  are  of  so  complicated  a 
nature,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
them  to  a  decision,,  Men  are-  forbid- 
den by  the  Christian  religion  to  be 
severe  in  their  judgements  on  one 
another.  The  works  of  an  author 
must  sometimes  awfut  the  sentence  of 
impartial  posterity  before  their  value 
can  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  decisimu  of  the  judgei*  ia  tbe  aevefal 
oonrti  of  justice,  are  the  principal  and  moit 
Mthoritatlve  evidence  that  ran  be  given  of  the 
•xlfteiice  of  soeb  a  coBtom  as  ibill  ibrm  a  part 
of  the  common  law.  BLACBmua. 


It  is  the  srreateAt  follj  to  seek  tbe  ] 
approbation  of  any  beine  besides  tbe  Snprme 
Being;  hecante  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 

judgement  of  us. 


for  the  jndge, 
n  Ike 


Tbe  guiltj  man  has  an 
who  with  jnstioe  pnwonncet 
sentence  oC'death  itself. 


DECLAIM,    INVEIGH. 

DECLAIM,  in  Latin  declamOy  that 
is,  de  and  clamo,  signifies  literally  to 
cry  aloud  in  a  set  form  of  words. 

INVEIGH,  c.  AbusCy  invective. 

The  sense  in  which  these  words 
a^ee  is  that  of  using  the  language  of 
displeasure  against  any  person  or 
thins.  Declaim  is  used  generally, 
inveigh  particularly.  Public  men, 
and  public  measures,  are  subjects  for 
the  declaimer ;  private  in£viduals 
afford  subjects  for  inveighing.  The 
former  is  under  the  influence  of  par- 
ticular opinions  or  prejudices;  the 
latter  is  carried  away  with  personal 
feelings  of  resentment  or  displeasure. 
Patriots  Tas  they  are  called)  are  al- 
ways declaiming  against  the  conduct 
of  those  in  power,  or  the  state  of  the 
nation;  ana  not  unfrequently  they 
profit  by  the  opportmiity  of  indulging 
their  private  pique  by  inveighing 
against  particular  members  of  the 
govemmtot,  who  have  disappomted 
their  expectations  of  advancement. 
A  ileclaimer  is  noisy ;  he  is  a  man  of 
words;  he  makes  long  and  loud 
speeches:  an  inveigher  is  virulent 
and  personal;  he  enters  into  private 
details,  and  often  indulges  his  malig- 
1 
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DECLARE. 
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oBfA  feelings  imder  an  affected  regard 
for  morality. 

The  grafe  and  the  woetrj  have  equally  thonifht 
theratelvcs  at  liberty  to  eoadnde,  diber  with 
iHeelMMttofy  cooqiIaiBta,  or  satirical  eenmei  of 
female  Ibllj.  JomaoK. 

SoaroB  were  the  flocks  nfrash'd  with  momioi; 

dew, 
Wheo  Damou  itretcVd  beneath  an  olive  shade, 
And  wildly  ■tarioE  upward,  thus  inveigk*d 
Against  the  conadoas  gods.  DBYDB?t. 

DECISIVE,  V.  Decided^ 
DECISIVE,  v»  Conclusive. 

TO  DECLARE,  PUBLISH, 
PROCLAIM. 

DECLARE,  in  Latin  dedaroy  coniH 
pounded  of  de  and  claro  to  clear, 
signi^es  literally  to  make  clear  or 
show  plainly  to  a  person. 

PUBLISH,  V.  To  announce. 

PROCLAIM,  in  Latin  proclamo, 
compounded  of  pro  and  clanw,  signi- 
fies to  cry  before  or  in  the  ears  of 
othei^. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms.  This  is 
simply  the  »gnificatioh  of  declare^ 
but  the  other  two  include  accessary 
ideas. 

The  word  declare  does  not  express 
any  particular  mode  or  circumstance 
of  making  known,  as  is  implied  by 
the  others :  we  may  declare  publicly 
or  privately ;  we  publi$h  and  proclaim 
only  in  a  public  manner.  We  may 
declare  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writ- 
ing; we  may  publish  or  proclaim  by 
any  means  that  will  render  the  thing 
most  generally  known. 

In  declaring^  the  leading  idea  is  that 
of  speaking  out  that  which  passes  in 
the  mind;  in  publishing,  the  leading 
idea  is  that  of  making  public  or  com- 
mon; in  proclaimingp  the  leading  idea 
is  that  of  crying  idoud.  We  may 
therefore  often  declare  by  pidflishing 
and  proclaiming.  A  declaration  is  a 
personal  act;  it  concerns  the  person 
declaring,  or  him  to  whom  it  is  de- 
clared ;  Its  truth  or  fidsehood  depends 
upon  the  veracity  of  the  speaker: 
a  publication  b  of  general  interest ; 
the  truth  or  fiilsehood  of  it  does  not 
always  rest  with  the  pvbli»her :  a  pr<h 


,  clamation  is  altogether  a  public  act, 
in"  which  no  one  s  veracity  is  impli- 
cated. Facts  and  opinions  are  de- 
clared ;  events  and  circumstances  are 
published;  the  measures  of  govern* 
ment  are  proclaimed.  It  is  folly  for 
a  man  to  declare  anything  to  be  true, 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  so,  and 
wickedness  in  him  to  declare  that  to 
be  true  which  he  knows  to  be  false. 
Whoever  publishes  all  he  hears  will 
be  in  great  danger  of  publishing  many 
falsehoods.  Whatever  is  proclaimed  is 
supposed  to  be  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance  to  deserve  the  notice  of  aU  who 
may  hear  or  read. 

In  cases  of  war  or  peace,  princes 
are  expected  to  declare  themselves 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  In  the 
political  world  intelligence  is  quickly 
published  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  papers;  in  private  lift 
domestic  occurrences  are  published 
with  equal  celerity  through  the  me* 
dium  of  tahs-beerers.  A  prodama^ 
tion  is  the  ordinary  mode  by  which 
a  prince  makes  Imown  his  wishesi 
and  issues  his  commands  to  his 
subjects.  It  is  an  act  of  indis- 
cretion very  common  to  young  and 
ardent  inquirers  to  declare  their 
opinions,  before  they  are  properly 
matured.  The  publication  of  domed- 
tic  drcumstances  is  oftentimes  the 
source  of  much  disquiet  and  xll-wiU 
in  families.  Ministers  of  the  gospel 
are  staled  messengers,  who  should 
procUum  its  glad  ti£ngs  to  all  people, 
and  in  all  tongpes. 

The  Greeks  in  shoots  their  joint  assent  decUart, 
The  priest  to  rev'reoce  and  lelesse  the  fair. 

Pon. 
I  am  surprised  that  none  of  the  fortune-tel- 
lers,  or,  as  the  French  call  them,  the  Diseurt  de 
tonne  avanture,  who  public  their  bills  In  every 
qnarter  of  the  town,  have  not  turned  onr  lot- 
teries to  tbdr  advantage.  Axmisov. 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  llst'niog  crowd. 

P6r«. 

TO  DECLARE,  V,  To  discovev.  . 
TO  DECLARE,  v,  To  express^ 

TO  DECLARE,  V.  To  pTofeSS. 

DECLINE,  V*  Decay. 
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DECREE. 


DEDICATE. 


TO  DECORATE)  V.   To  odom. 

DECORUM,  V.  Decency* 
TO  DECOY,  V.  To  allure. 
TO  DECREASE,  V.  To  abate* 

DECREE,   EDICT,   PROCLAMA- 
TION. 

DECREE,  in  French  ^«cr€f,  Lalin 
decretus,  from  decemo  to  give  judge- 
•ment  or  pass  sentence,  si^ifies  the 
sentence  or  reeolution  that  is  passed. 

EDICT,  in  Latin  edichUy  from 
tdico  to  say  out,  signifies  the  thing 
spoken  oat  or  sent  forth. 

PROCLAMATION,  v.  To  declare. 

A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and 
deliberative  act  than  an  edict ;  on  the 
other  hand  an  edict  is  more  authori- 
tative. A  decree  is  the  decision  of 
one  or  many;  an  edict  speaks  the 
will  of  an  individual.  Councils  and 
senates,  as  well  as  princes,  make  de- 
creet ;  despotic  rulers  issue  edicts. 

Decreet  are  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  public  and  private  matters ;  they 
are  made  known  as  occasion  requires, 
but  are  not  always  public :  edicts  and 
proclamatumt  contain  the  commands 
of  the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  di- 
rectly addressed  by  the  prince  to  his 
people.  An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a 
despotic  government;  9i proclamation 
is  common  to  a  monarchical  and  aris- 
tocratic form  of  ipvemment. 

The  ukase  in  Kussia  is  a  species  of 
tdiety  by  which  the  emperor  makes 
known  his  will  to  his.  people.  The  king 
of  England  communicates  to  his  subjects 
the  determinations  of  himself  and  his 
ooqncil  by  means  o^^l  proclamation. 

Are  we  condema'd,  by  fata^  aojvit  dune^ 
Ko  more  our  houtes  and  our  homes  to  lee  f 

Thb  itatate  or  act  of  paritement  !■  placed 
among  tlie  recofds  of  the  Ungdom,  thefe  needing 
no  forouU  profflnlgatioii  to  giw  it  tlie  force  of  a 
hew,  as  tvBs  necefsary  b^  tlie  dril  law  with  vb- 
gaid  to  the  emperor's  edkU,  Blagkstohb. 

Pnm  the  tame  origfaiai  of  the  Mng^  being  the 
foonUIn  of  justice^  we  may  also  dedace  the  pre- 
ngatire  of  israiog  procfomatiom,  which  is  vee- 
ted  in  the  hieg  alone.  BtACKnoKe, 

TO  P£CltT|  V.  To  disparage. 


TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,   CON- 
SECRATE,  HALLOW, 
DEDICATE,   in  Imoxl  dedicatuM 
participle  from  de  and  dUoy  signifies  to 
set  apart  by  a  promise. 

DEVOTE,  m  Latin  devotu^  par- 
ticiple from  devoceoy  signifies  to  vow  for 
an  'express  purpose. 

CONSECRATE,  in  Latin  canse- 
cratusy  from  comecro  or  con  andfocro, 
signifies  to  make  sacred  by  a  spedal 
act. 

HALLOW  from  Ao(y,  or  the  Ger- 
man heiligf  signifies  to  make  holy. 

There  is  something  more  positive  in 
the  act  of  dedicating  than  in  that  of 
devoting;  but  less  so  than  in  that  of 
consecrating. 

To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  em- 
ployed in  both  temporal  andspiritoal 
matters;  to coiMCcrofc and ^«i» only 
in  the  spiritual  sense.    We  may  dedi- 
cate or  devote  any  thing  that  is  at  our 
disposal  to  the  service  of  some  object ; 
but  the  former  is  employed  mostly  in 
re^ud  to  superiors,  and  the  latter  to 
persons  without  distinction  of  rank: 
we  dedicate  a  house  to  the  service  of 
God;  or  we  devote  our  time  to  the 
benefit  of  our  friends,  or  the  relief  of 
the  poor.    We  may  dedicate  or  deccte 
ourselves  to  an  object;  but  the  former 
always  implies  a  solemn  setting  apart 
springing  firom  a  sense  of  duty;  the 
latter  an  entire  application  of  one^ 
self  firom  zeal  and  affection;  in  diis 
manner  he  who  dedicates  himself  to 
God    abstracts    himself  finom   every 
object  which  is  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  God ;  he 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  ministry 
pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of  his 
attention  and  regard ;  such  h  dedication 
of  ourself  is  hardly  consistent  with 
our  other  duties  as  members  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  a  devotion  of  one*s  powers, 
one's  time,  and  one's  knowledge  to  the 
spread  of  religion  among  men  is  one 
of  the  most  honourable  and  sacred 
kinds  o£  devotion. 

To  consecrate  is  a  species  of  fbimal 
dedication  by  virtue  of  a  reli^ous  ob- 
servance ;  it  is  applicable  mostly  to 
f»laces  and  things  connected  with  re> 
igious  works ;  kalUm  is  a  species  of 
informal  consecration  applied  to  the 
same  objects:  the  church  is  conse^ 
crated}  porticuhir  days  are  kalloieedt 
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DEED. 


DEED. 


d» 


-^PTiM^abytfceieBr.tD  her  dfcaded  nun 
^V^endtfA  and  4etffea«Nl  this  WMdimi 


Gttbert  W«9t  Httlcd  Unuelf  io  a  vtiy  ploMant 
Iftoaae  at  Wlekham  la  Kent,  where  be  dewud 
blouelf  to  piety.  Jobhsoii. 

The  gmtcet  oonqneror  in  this  bolj  nation  did 
not  oalj  compose  the  worda  of  bis  diTine  odea, 
bnt  generallT  set  them  to  music  himself^  after 
wbleh  his  woiks,  tbon|;h  they  <Fere  conteerttted 
Co  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national  enter- 
tateaaent.  Inmaoiu 

Mritbont  the  walls  n  nln*d  temple  stands, 
7o  Cerea  haUawed  once.  Dmn. 

TO  DEDUCE,  V,  To  derive, 

TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTKACT. 

DEDUCT,  from  the  Latin  deductns 
participle  of  rfedttco;  and  SUBTRACT 
from  subtractum  putidple  of  ncfr- 
traho,  have  both  tne  sense  of  taking 
iroiD,  but  the  foirner  is  used  in  a 
genera],  and  the  latter  in  a  technical 
aense.  He  who  makes  an  estimate  is 
obliged  to  deduct;  he  who  makes  'a 
calculation  is  obliged  to  subtract. 

The  tradesman  deducts  what  has 
been  paid  from  what  remains  due; 
the  accountant  subtracts  smalls  sums 
from  the  gross  amount. 

The  popish  clernr  took  to  themselves  the  whole 
TesMne  of  Oie  Intestate^  estate,  after  the  two 
ChMs  of  the  wife  and  chUdren  were  dedueted. 


A  cedidl  b  a  soppleme^t  to  a  will,  belof 
for  Its  eiplanatloo  or  alteration,  or  to  make  some 
aiddltlon  to  or  else  some  subtraction  from  the 
Ibmer  diapositfcms  of  the  teatator.   BlackstoMi 

DEDUCTION,  V.  Conclusion. 

DEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT, 
FEAT. 

DEED,  from  do,  expresses  the  thing 
done. 

EXPLOIT,  in  French  exploity  most 
probably  changed  from  exolicatus, 
signifjring  the  thing  unfoldea  or  dis- 
played. 

ACHIEVEMENT,  from  achieve, 
signifies  the  thing  achieved, 

FEAT,  in  French  fait,  Latin  fac- 
tuntf  from  Jacio,  sigpifies  the  tning 
done. 

The  three  first  words  rise  progres- 
sively on  each  other :  deeds,  compared 
with  the  others,  is  employed  for  that 
which  is  ordinary  or  extraordinary; 
exploit  and  achievement  are  used  onlv 
for  the  extraordinary ;  the  latter  in  a 
in^er  sense  than  the  former. 


Deeds  must  always  be  characterised 
as  good  or  bad,  mayianimous  or  atro- 
cious, and  the  hke;  tsflwt  and 
achieoement  do  not  necessarily  requiie 
such  epithets.  They  are  always  taken 
in  the  proper  sense  for  something 
great.  Exploit,  when  compared  with 
achievement^  is  a  term  used  in  plun 
prose ;  it  designates  not  so  much  what 
18  great  as  what  is  real :  achievement  is 
most  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance ; 
it  soars  above  what  the  eye  sees,  and 
the  ear  hears,  and  aflfords  scope  for 
the  imagination.  Martial  deeds  aro 
as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  to  the 
performer.  The  pages  of  modern 
history  will  be  crowded  with  the  ex^ 
ploits  of  Englishmen  both  by  sea  and 
land,  as  those  of  ancient  and  fabulous 
history  are  with  the  achievements  of 
their  neroes  and  demi  gods.  An  ex- 
ploit marks  only  personal  bravery  in 
action;  an  achievement  denotes  ele- 
vation of  character  in  every  respect, 
grandeur  of  design,  promptitude  in 
execution,  and  viUor  in  action. 

An  exploit  may  be  executed  by  the 
design  and  at  the  will  of  another.  A 
common  soldier  or  an  army  may  per- 
form exploits.  An  achievement  is  de  , 
signed  and  executed  by  tlie  achiever, 

Hercules  is  distinguished  for  hif 
achievements:  and  in  uie  same  manner 
we  speak  of  the  achievements  of  knight- 
errants  or  of  great  commanders. 

Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit, 
in  signification;  the  former  marks 
skill,  and  the  latter  resolution. 

The  feats  of  chivalry  displayed  ia 
justs  and  tournaments  were  m  former 
times  as  much  esteemed  as  warlike 
exploits.  Exploit  and  feat  are  often 
used  in  derision,  to  mark  the  absence 
of  those  qualities  in  the  actions  of 
individuals.  The  soldier  who  affects 
to  be  foremost  in  situations  where 
there  is  no  danger  cannot  be  more 
properly  derided  Uian  by  terming  his 
action  an  exploit.  He  who  prides 
himself  on  the  display  of  skill  in  the 
prformance  of  a  paltry  trick  may  be- 
laughed  at  for  having  performed  a 
feat. 

Great  Polllo!  tho«  for  whom  thy  Reaie  pi«pa«(i 
The  iMdy  trlunph  of  thj  flnlshM  wan  ; 
If  there  in  fate  aa  ho«r  reser>M  for  aae 
Tp  iisf  tlV  <(0Mb  ia  avmhen  wgrthjr  thee  ? 

Dbtbw. 
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DEFACE. 


DEFEAT. 


Higb  matter  tbov  Inj^^Mnt,  O  priOMof  bmbI 
Sad  tarik  and  hard;  for  how  shall  1  relate 
To  faamaa  lenie  th'tavlAle  cayioOt 
Of  warrlBC  apkte  ?  Vwnm, 

Gnat  apolk  and  tnphiei,  galaM  hytee  fhaj 

bear, 
Then  tec  thj  own  aekievtmenU  he  Oty  ihare. 

Dbydsm. 
Mach  I  have  heard 
Of  ihjprodlgloa* plight,  and/cob  performM. 

Milton* 

DEED,  V.  Action, 

TO  DEFACE,    DISFIGURE, 
DEFORM. 

DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  and 
DEFORM,  signify  literally  to  spoil 
the  faccy  figure,  and  form. 

"Deface  expresses  more  than  either 
deform  and  disfigure.  To  deface  is  an 
act  of  destruction ;  it  is  the  actual 
destruction  of  that  which  has  before 
existed. 

To  disfigure  is  either  an  act  of  de- 
struction or  an  erroneous  execution, 
which  takes  away  the  figure ;  to  rfc- 
form  is  altogether  an  imperfect  execu- 
tion, which  renders  the  form  what  it 
should  not  be. 

A  thing  is  drfaced  by  design;  it 
is  disfigured  either  by  design  or  acci- 
dent; it  is  deformed  either  by  an 
error  or  by  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

Persons  only  deface;  persons  or 
thines  disfigure;  things  are  most  com- 
monly deformed  of  themselves.  That 
may  be  defaced,  the  face  or  external 
surface  of  which  may  be  imured  or 
destroyed;  that  may  be  disfigured  or 
dtformed,  the  figure  or  form  of  which 
is  imperfect  or  may  be  rendered  im- 
perfect. A  fine  painting  or  piece  of 
writing  is*  defaced  which  is  torn  or 
besmeared  with  dirt,  A  fine  building 
is  diifigured  by  any  want  of  symmetry 
in  its  parts.  A  building  is  deformed 
that  is  made  contrary  to  all  form. 
A  statue  may  be  defaced,  disfigured^ 
and  deformed:  it  is  defaced  when  any 
violence  is  done  to  the  face  or  any 
outward  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  dis* 
figured  by  the  loss  of  a  limb ;  it  is 
deformed  if  made  contrary  to  the 
perfect  form  of  a  human  being.  * 

Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  d&- 
faced  or  diefigured,  but  sddom  de- 
formed; animate  objects  are  either 
disfigured  or  deformedj  bat  not  defaced. 


A  person  may  disfigure  himself  by  bis 
drtts ;  he  ui  drformed  by  the  hand  of 
nature. 

Yet  die  had  hoard  an  andent  mmour  ^7 
(Long  cUedbj  Che  peopleof  the  dKj), 
That  tlnwi  toeone  ahoaU  leetho  Trojan  race 
H«r  Carthage  rain,  and  her  tow*kB  i^mce. 

^  Dryobh. 

Itbhuttooohviouathat  erron  aie  coouaJlted 
In  thto  part  of  religion  (derotton).  ThcK  fino. 
qnentlj  dujlgvre  iti  appearanoe  h^lbie  the 
world,  and  subject  It  to  an  joat  reproach.  Buxm. 
A  heauttmu  maid  aboTe ;  but  magic  ait 
With  balking  dogi,  d(/onn*tf  her  nether  part. 
Da 


TO  DEFAME,  V.   To  OSperSB. 
TO  DEFEAT,   V.   To  leOt. 
TO    DEFEAT,  V.    To  i 


TO  DEFEAT,  DISAPPOINT,  FRUS- 
TRATE. 

DKFEAT,  V.  To  beat,  defeat. 

DISAPPOINT,  from  the  privative 
dis  and  the  verb  appoint,  signifies  lite- 
rally to  do  away  what  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 

FRUSTRATE,  in  Latin/rwrfra/itf, 
participle  oifi'ustro,  from  frustrai'm 
vain,  signifies  to  make  vain. 

Defeat  expresses  more  than  disap^ 
point ;  that  which  is  planned  and  put 
mto  executioa.  is  defeated;  disaj^ 
pointment  affects  that  only  which  is 
calculated  on,  and  frustrate  that 
which  is  sought  for  by  endeavours.  The 
best  concerted  schemes  are  liable  to 
be  (fr/eo^edby  the.intervention  of  some 
unexpected  casualty. 

When  the  expectations  are  extra- 
vagant, it  seems  to  follow  of  course 
that  they  will  be  disappointed.  When 
we  aim  at  that  which  is  above  our 
reach,  we  must  expect  our  endeavours 
to  he  frustrated. 

Defeats  arise  either  from  the  design 
of  those  who  oppose,  or  the  misfortune 
of  those  who  attempt  the  execution 
of  a  plan;  disappointments  mostly 
originate  in  the  cross  accidents  of 
human  life ;  frustrate  may  arise  'from 
the  counter  endeavours  of  others,  or 
unavoidable  misfortunes.  A  military 
expedition  is  liable  to  be  ddeaied  by 
the  superior  skill  or  force  of  tne  enemy, 
and  very  frequently  by  a  combination 
of  events  which  are  above  human 
control  or  foresight.  Such  is  the  natara 
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DEFECTION. 


DEFECTIVE.         Ml 


Qfhuimat  transactiobs'that  dier^  is 
nothing,,  howeyer  tnfliiigy  which  we 
wish  to  door  let  about  doing,  in  which 
we  may  not  be  disappointed  of  the 
object  we  aim  at. 

When  we  see  that  the  perversity 
of  men  is  liable  to  frustrate  our  exer- 
tions in  their  behalf  it  is  wiser  to 
leave  them  to  their,  own  folly. 

The  very  pvposes  of  vantonneMare  dtfeaUd 
hj  a  carriace  wtakh  lu*  so  much  IsioldiKtt. 

Stbbu. 

It  leaait  rational  to  hope  that  mlada  qaaliOed 
for  errat  attalDments  »hoald  first  eadeavonr  their 
•WB  heoefit.  Bat  this  expectatlan^  however  plaa- 
•flbk,  has  been  verjr  frequenllj'  dUappointed, 

JonNSOH. 

liet  all  the  Tuscans,  all  th*  Areadiaos  join. 
Nor  these  nor  those  shall yrusfrote  mj  deslpi. 
DsTOBir. 

TO  DEFEAT,   V.   TofoiL 

DEFECT,  t/.  Imperfection. 
DEFECT,  V.  Blemish. 

DEFECTION,   REVOLT. 

DEFECTION,  from  the  Latin 
deficioy  signifies  the  act  of  falling  off, 
or  becommg  deficient  towards  some 
object. 

REVOLT,  compounded  of  re  and 
volt,  in  Frendi  voctiger  to  bound,  and 
the  Latin  volo  to  fly,  signifies  a  bound- 
ing back  from  an  object  to  which  one 
has  been  attached. 

Defection  is  a  general,  re^Dolt  a 
specific  term;  that  is,  it  denotes  a 
species  of  defection.  Defection  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  person  or  thing  to 
which  we  are  bound  by  any  obliga- 
tion ;  revolt  is  applicable  only  to  the 
^vernment  to  which  one  is  bound. 
There  may  be  a  defection  fix)ra  reli- 
^on,  or  any  cause  that  is  held  sacred : 
a  revolt  is  only  against  a  monarch,  or 
the  supreme  authority. 

Defection  does  not  designate  the 
mode  of  the  action ;  it  may  be  quietly 
made  or  otherwise  :  a  revolt  is  an  act 
of  violence,  and  always  attended  with 
violence.  The  defection  may  be  the 
act  of  one ;  a  revolt  is  properly  the 
act  of  many.  A  general  may  be  guilty 
of  a  d^ection  who  leaves  the  party  to 
which  he  has  hitherto  adhered;  a  na- 
tion or  a  community  may  commit  an 
act  oi  revolt  by  shaking  off  the  autho- 
rity under  which  ^thev  have  lived.  A 
defection  b^ng  mostly  the  act  of  an 
individual,  or  one  part  of  a  commu- 


nity aoaiaat  the  whole,  is  mostly  a 
culpable  act ;  but  a  revolt  may  be  a 
justifiable  measure,  when  one  nation 
revolts  against  another,  under  whose 
power  it  has  been  brought  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Koman  people  were  guilty 
of  a  defection  when,  they  left  the  se- 
nate and  retired  to  mount  Aventineu 
The  Germans  frequently  attempted  to 
reioover  their  liberty*  by  revolting 
against  the  Romans. 

At  the  thne  of  the  genera]  defection  from 
Neio,  Vlislnhu  Rxafto  was  at  Ibe  head  of  a 
▼ei7  powerfnl  amy  in  Germany,  which  ]m4 
prosed  him  to  accept  the  title  of  emperor,  hat 
he  oonstaotly  refused  it.  Mklhotb. 

Exeter,  iostlgated  by  Githa  mother' to  king 
Harold,  refused  to  admit  a  Norman  garrlaop, 
and,  betaking  themselvn  to  arms,  were  strength- 
ened  by  the  acopssloa  of  the  nelghboaiiag  inha- 
bitants of  DetOQihise  arid  ComwalL  The  klog 
hastened  with  his  forces  to  chastise  this  rcvolL 

Hums. 

DEFECTIVE,    DEFICIENT. 

.  DEFECTIVE  expresses  the  quality 
or  property  of  having  a  defect  (». 
Blemish)  :  DEFICIENT  is  employed 
with  regard  to  the  thing  itself  that  is 
wanting.  A  book  may  be  defective,  in 
consequence  of  some  leaves  being  de- 
ficient. A  deficiency  is  therefore  often 
what  constitutes  a  defect.  Many 
things  however  may  be  defective  with- 
out having  any^  deficiency,  and  vice 
versd.  Whatever  is  mis-shapen,  and 
fails  either  in  beauty  or  utility,  is  ^ 
fective  ;  that  which  is  wanted  to  make 
a  thing  compleat  is  deficient!  It  is  a 
defect  in  the  eye  when  it  is  so  con- 
structed that  things  are  not  seen  at 
their  proper  distances.  There  is  a 
deficiency  in  a  tradesman's  accounts, 
when  one  side  is  made  to  fall  short  of 
the  other. 

Things  only  are  said  to  be  defective  ; 
but  persons  may  be  termed  deficient 
either  in  attention,  in  good  breeding, 
in  civility,  or  whatever  else  the  occ^ 
sion  may  require.  That  which  is  de- 
fective is  most  likely  to  be  permanent ; 
but  a  deficiency  may  be  only  occa- 
sional and  easily  rectified. 

ProTldenoe,  Ibr  the  most  part,  sats  as  apon 
a  level ;  If  it  renders  tts  perfect  hi  one  aeeom- 
pliahment,  it  ganerally  leafes  as  d^/bcave  la 
anotlier.  Avmaov, 

If  there  be  a  ix^Mency  in  the  speaker,  thera 
will  not  b^  saAcieat  atteatioB  aad  rogaid  paid 
tothetUnr^pokn*  Shut. 

DEFENCE,  v.  Apology. 
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DEFEND. 


DEFENDANT 


TO  DEFEND)   PBOTECT, 
*  VINDICATE. 

DEFEND,  V.  Apologv. 

PROTECT,  in  Latin  pnaectnm 
participle  of^jtrotego,  compounded  of 
pro  and  ^ego^'signines  to  put  anything 
before  a  person  as  a  coveriog. 

VINDICATE,  V,  To  astert. 

Defend  is  a  general  term ;  it  de- 
fines nothing  mm  re«und  to  the  de- 
gree and  manner  of  m  action :  pro- 
tect is  a  particular  and  positive  term, 
cxpressinj^  an  action  or  some  consi- 
derable importance.  Persons  may 
defend  others  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  station;  none  but  superiors 
protect  their  inferiors.  Defence  is  an 
occasional  action;  protection  is  a  per- 
manent action.  A  person  may  be  de- 
fended in  any  particular  case  of  actual 
danger  or  dimculty;  he  is  protected 
from  what  may  happen  as  well  as 
what  does  happen.  Defence  respects 
the  evil  that  threatens;  protection 
involves  the  supply  of  necessities  and 
the  a£fording  comiorts. 

A  master  maj  jntCif j  ao  aanvH  la  d^fhue  of 
till  lenraat,  and  a  aernuit  ia  ilt/bioe  of  hto 
■uMer.  Slaokiioiib. 

Hi^  who  protected  tbe  woakaoa  of  oor  io- 
IkaoytnaitllMtoottr  ^MfocfiMi  iatholrold 
age.  Blachiomx. 

D^ence  requires  some  active  exer^ 
tion  either  of  body  or  mind.  Proteo- 
turn  may  consist  only  of  die  extension 
of  power  in  behalf  of  any  particular. 
A  aefence  is  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful ;  a  protection  weak  or  strong.  A 
soldier  defends  his  country;  a  coun- 
aellor  defends  his  client ;  a  prince  pro- 
tects his  subjects.  Heniy  the  Eighth 
staled  himself  defender  of  the  mith 
(that  is  of  the  Romish  faith)  at  the 
time  that  he  was  subverting  the  whole 
religions  system  of  the  Catholics. 
Oliver  Cromwell  styled  himself  pro- 
tector at  the  time  that  he  was  over* 
turning  the  government. 

8aTac«<oDUi  trial  for  the  nurder  of  Sin- 
clair) did  not  deny  tbe  fkct,  bat  endeavoured  to 
ia«tif>  it  by  the  necearity  of  eetf-d^ftnce^  and 
the  haxaid  of  hl»  own  life  if  he  had  lost  the 
opportunity  of  %Ma%  the  thnut.  Jouiaon. 

Vine  slve  tl|y  faith  and  plight,  a  prince^  vord. 
Of  wampretecUon  by  thy  power  and  ivord; 
For  I  nmatapeah  what  wiadom  woald  conoeal, 
iUid  tmlh  invidioaa  to  the  sreat  rareai.     Pon. 

In  a  figurative  and  extended  sense, 
things  may  either  dtfend  or  protect 


with  a  similar  distinction;  aooatd!^ 
fends  us  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather ;  houses  are  a  protection  not 
only  against  the  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons but  also  against  the  violence  of 
men. 

How  ihall  the  rine  with  tender  toavas  d^fkfU 

Hnr  (eemtaff  cloaten  when  the  raina  dcaoend  ? 

Dm 


Some  to  thehoDy  hedsa 
Neitlinr  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  aone  t 
Some  to  tbe  nide  protection  of  the  thora 
Conmlt  their  fceMe  oAprinc.  TBobmb. 

To  vindicate  is  a  species  of  drfenee 
only  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word. 
Acts  of  importance  are  defended; 
those  of  trifling  import  are  commonly 
vindicated,  Cicero  drfended  Miio 
against  the  charge  of  murder,  in  which 
he  was  implicated  by  the  death  of 
Clodius.  A  child  or  a  servant  vindi' 
cotes  himself  when  any  blame  u  at- 
tached to  him.  Defence  is  employed 
either  in  matters  of  opinion  or  con- 
duct; vindicate  only  in  matters  of 
conduct.  No  absurdities  are  too 
great  to  want  occasional  defenders 
among  the  various  advocates  to  free 
inquiry.  He  who  vindicates  the  con- 
duct of  another  should  be  fully 
satis6ed  of  the  innocence  of  the  per- 
son whom  he  defends* 

WhUo  we  can  enrily  d^fimd 
we  are  no  men  diatorhed  at  an 
we  are  aiamadhy 
Co  oonqner. 

In  thb  poem  (the  Epiitle  to  Dr.  AihnthaoC)^ 
Pope  •cemt  to  reckon  with  the  pnUic     He  rto- 


rather  than  am«anoe,  enHweii  Uaown  daJna 


TO  DEFEND,  V.  To  guavd. 

DEFENDANT,  DEFENDER. 

The  DEFENDANT  defends  him- 
self (9.  To  defends :  the  DEFEN^ 
D£R  defends  another.  We  are  de^ 
fendants  when  any  charge  is  brought 
against  us  which  we  wiSi  to  refute; 
we  are  defenders  when  we  undertake 
to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought 
against  another. 


Of  what  eooaeqnence  cenid  tt  he  to  IheeaMi 

whether  the  cowMellav  dU  or 

did  not  know  the 

4^/tndantP 

SaouR. 

The  abbot  of  Paliley  wna  n  warm  partlaan  of 
Ftance,  and  n  nrshiw  4c/hw(er  ef  the  ealahlhh^ 
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DEFENSIBLE. 


DEHNITION. 


SSJ 


BEFENDEB,  V.  Defendant 

DEFENDER,    ADVOCATE, 
PLEADER. 

A  DEFENDER  exerts  himself  in 
favor  of  one  that  wants  support :  an 
ADVOCATE,  from  the  Latin  adwco 
to  call  or  speak  for,  signifies  one  who 
is  called  to  the  assistance  of  another; 
he  exerts  himself  in  favor  of  any  cause 
that  offers  :  a  PLEADER,  from  plea 
or  excuse,  signifies  him  who  exerts 
himself  in  favor  of  one  that  is  in  dis- 
tress. A  defender  attempts  to  keep 
off  the  threatened  injury  by  rebutting 
the  att;ack  of  another ;  an  advocate 
states  that  which  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  or  thing  advocated;  a 
pleader  throws  in  plea$  and  extenua- 
tions; he  blends  entreaty  with  argu- 
ment. Oppressed  or  accused  persons 
and  disputed  opinions  require  defen- 
dert ;  that  which  falls  in  with  the  hu- 
mours of  men  will  always  have  advo' 
catet;  the  unfortunate  and  the  guilty 
reouiTe  pleaders, 

5t.  Paul  was  a  bold  defender  of  the 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Epi- 
curus has  been  unjustly  charged  with 
beii^  the  advocate  for  pleasure  in  its 
gross  and  sensual  sense,  whence  the 
advocates  for  sensual  indulgences  have 
been  termed  Epicureans.  Veteruvia 
and  Volomnia,  the  wife  and  mother  of 
Corioianus,  were  p^Mulerf  in  behalf  of 
the  Roman  republic,  too  powerful  for 
him  to  be  able  to  refuse  their  request. 

B«t  tke  time  was  now  coins  wben  Warbnrtoa 
w«s  to  ebanfe  bis  opinion,  and  Pope  was  to  find 
•  d^fmSer  In  bin  who  bad  eontribotod  so  mncb 
to  the  eaaltation  of  bis  rIvaL  Jonioov. 

It  is  said  that  some  endeavonrs  were  used  to 
laenwse  the  qneen  against  Savage,  but  be  Ibund 
Mieeortw  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their  eAct. 
JoHMson, 
KezC  can  the  pleader  flrora  his  teamed  strifiB, 
T»  the  calm  UesafaigBof  a  learned  life. 

1  HOBBKK* 

DEFENSIBLE,    DEFENSIVE. 

DEFENSIBLE  is  employed  for 
itieiiungtbBt\s defended:  DEFEN- 
SIVE for  the  thing  that  defends.  An 
opinion  or  a  line  of  conduct  is  defen^ 
stbie;  a  weapon  or  a  military  opera- 
tion is  defensive.  The  defensible  is 
opposed  to  the  indefensibie ;  and  the 
j^ensive  to  the  offensive, 

Itii  the  height  of  folly  to  attanqpt 


to  drfend  that  which  is  indefensible;  • 
it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  act  on  the 
drfensivey  when  we  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  commence  the  offensive. 

Impressing  Is  only  d^fenetUe  ftom  pnbile  ae> 
cessity,  to  which  all  private  consldefations  mnsC 
five  waj.  BucxsToan. 

A  Uag,  drennsteafisd  as  the  present  (king  of 
Franee),  has  no  generous  fartereilthat  ean  exdtn 
him  to  action.  At  best  bis  condnet  wm  bn 
passive  and  li^iiHee.  BuBn» 

DEFENSIVE^  V.  Defensible* 
TO  DEFEB^  V.  To  delay i 
DEFERENCE^  V.  "Complaisance, 
DEFICIENT^  V.  Defective. 

DEFINITE^   POSITIVE. 

DEFINITE,  in  Latin  definiium 
participle  of  dejinioy  compounded  of 
de  and  finisj  signifies  drawing  the 
line  or  limit. 

POSITIVE,  in  Latin  posithus 
from  pono  to  place,  signifies  placing 
or  fixing. 

The  understanding  and  reasoning 
powers  are  connected  with  what  is 
definite  ;  the  will  with  what  is  posi^ 
tive,  A  definite  answer  leaves  no- 
thing to  be  expluned;  a  positive  an* 
swer  leaves  no  room  for  hesitation  or 
question.  It  is  necessary  to  be  defi- 
nite in  giving  instructions,  and  to  be 
positive  in  giving  commands.  A  per- 
son who  is  definite  in  his  proceedings 
with  another,  puts  a  stop  to  all  un- 
reasonable expectations.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  those  who  have  to  exerciso 
authority  to  be  positive,  in  order  to- 
enforce  obedience  from  the  sel^willed 
and  contumacious. 

We  are  not  able  to  jndge  of  the  degree  of 
eenvlctloB  wbieb  operated  at  anj  pnrtiealartiose 
npon  onr  own  tboogbta,  but  as  It  Is  recorded  hf 
some  certain  and  diffiniU  died,  Jomuom, 

The  Earl  Rivers  being  now  in  Itls  own 
opinion  on  bis  death  bed,  thongfat  it  his  duty  to 
provide  for  Savage  nmonf  his  other  natural 
children,  and  therefore  demanded  a  poeitite 
aocoont  of  him.  Joansoii, 

,  DEFINITION,   EXPLANATION. 

A  DEFINITION  is  properly  a 
species  of  explanation.  The  former  is 
used  scientifically,  the  latter  on  or* 
dinary  occasions ;  the  former  is  con- 
fined to  words,  the  latter  is  employed 
br  wmis  or  Uiings. 
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DEGRADE. 


DETIT. 


A  definUion  is  coneol  or  preciBe ; 
an  tjpi^fuiiion  h  geoenU  or  ample. 

The  defenitiort  <f  a  word  defines  or 
limits  the  extent  of  its  signiiicalion; 
it  is  the  rule  for  the  scliolar  in  the  use 
of  any  word ;  the  explanation  of  » 
word  may  include  both  definition  and 
illustration  :  the  former  admits  of  no 
more  words  than  will  include  the  lead- 
ing features  in  the  meaning  of  any 
term ;  the  latter  admits  of  an  unlimit- 
ed soope  for  difiuseness  on  the  part  of 
the  explainer. 

jU  to  poltteneM«  many  bsve  attempted  d^- 
iKttioma  or  It.  I  bellera  k  it  hnt  to  be  knowo 
ligr  detccipUon,  deJinUion  not  be»c  able  to 
•omprfas  It*  Lobs  Csashah. 

If  yon  an  forced  to  dedre  forther  infonnation 
m  tseptanatUn  apon  a  point,  do  it  with  proper 
apoloclet  fbr  the  trouble  yoa  five. 

Loito  Chatham. 

TO  DEFORM,  V.  To  defoce. 
TO  DEFRAUD,  v.  To  cheaL 
TO  DEFY,  v.  To  brave, 

•     TO  DEGRADE,    DISGRACE. 

DEGRADE,  from  the  Latin  gra^ 
du»  a  st6p  or  decree,  signifies  to  luing 
down,  or  a  step  lower. 

DISGRACE,  from  the  Latin  gra-^ 
tia  favor,  signifies  to  hring  out  of  favor 
or  esteem.  An  officer  in  tlie  army  is 
degraded;  a  minister  of  state  or  a 
courtier  is  ditgraced. 

In  the  general  or  moral  application, 
degrade  respects  the  external  station 
or  rank ;  disgrace  refers  to  the  moral 
estimation  or  character.  One  is  often 
ditgraced  by  a  degradedioiif  and  lik^ 
wise  when  there  is  no  express  de^a- 
dation.  Whatever  is  low  and  metar 
is  degrading;  whatever  is  immoral 
is  diigracefuL  It  is  degrading  for  a 
nobleman  to  associate  with  prize-fight- 
ers and  jockeys ;  it  is  disgraceful  for 
him  to  countenance  the  violation  of 
the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  protect. 
It  is  degrading  for  a  clergyman  to 
take  part  in  the  ordinary  pleasures 
and  diversions  of  mankind  in  general; 
it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to  ii^ulge  in 
any  levities.  Domitian  degraded 
himself  by  the  meanness  of  the  em* 
ployment  which  he  chose;  he  die^ 
graced  himself  by  the  cruelty  which 


he  uMxed  with  his  meanness.  King 
John  of  England  degraded  himself  «s 
much  by  his  mean  compliance  when 
in  the  power  of  the  bamns,  as  he  had 
disgraced  himself  before  by  his  detest- 
able tyranny  and  oppression* 

The  higher  the  rank  of  the  indivi- 
dual, the  greater  his  degradation; 
the  higher  Tus  character  or  the  more 
sacred  his  office,  the  greater  his  dis- 
gracCy  if  he  act  iiKX)nsistently  with  its 
dignity.  But  these  terms  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  higher  ranks  of  life ;  there 
is  that  which  is  degrading  and  Jw- 
graceful  for  every  person,  however  low 
his  station.  When  a  man  forfeits  that 
which  he  owes  to  himself,  and  !»acri- 
fices  his  independence  to  his  vices,  he 
degrades  hinuself  below  the  scale  of  a 
rational  ag^t;  he  thereby  forfeits  the 
good  opinion  of  all  who  know  him, 
and  thus  adds  disgrace  to  his  degra-- 
dation. 

Men  are  veiy  liable  to  err  in  their 
judgements  of  what  is  degrading  and 
disgraceful.  All  who  are  anxioua  to 
upheld  the  station  and  character  in 
wliich  they  have  been  placed,  may 
safely  observe  this  iide,  that  nothing 
can  be  so  degrading  as  the  violation 
of  truth  and  sincerity,  a^d  nothing  so 
disgraceful  as  a  breach  of  moral  rec- 
titude or  propriety.  * 

WiMt  Ae  wflli  to  io  or  say 
B«eniwlfl0rt,Tlrt««art,  dlMtetett^bat; 
All  higher  kBo«ledc^  te  Imt  pMmo^fUlt 
Degraded^  Nauos. 

When  an  bero  to  to  be  piilleiil  down  and  de« 
gntdtd^  it  to  best  done  in  dofgerel.       Asdisov. 


PUUpa  died  hoMred  and  UvMted, 
part  ef  kto  repnUtioa  bad  wilbeied,  and 

bii  patron  St.  John  had  disgraced  Mm. 


And  wbeie  the  Tain  vUh  violeti   oaea  wt 

crown*d, 
Kow  knotty  bom  mnd  thane   dUgruoi  thr 
Dnimi 


TO  DEGRADE,  r.  To  obose. 

TO  DEGRADE,  V.  To  dtSpOmge. 

TO  DEGRADE,  V.  To  humlle. 
DEGREE^  z;.  Class. 

DEITY,    DJVINITY. 

DEITY,  from  Deu$  a  Ood,  signi^ 
fies  a  divine  persm. 
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DlELAY. 

DIVINITY^  ftomdMnug^  signHies 
the  dvoine  essence  or  power.  Tb* 
deitiei  of  the  heathens  hud  little  of 
€lfomtVyra  them.  The  dmnify  of  our 
SaviotR*  is  a  fimdanlental  article  in  the 
Christian  fiuth. 

The  first  original  of  Che  drama  was  religtow 
wonfalp,  eonrittiiifr  only  of  a  cbomt,  which  was 
BotUageteboC  a  byna  to  a  DeHy,      Aiwmw. 

Wbyibrlakstkeioal 
Bade  OB  henat,  aad  itartlet  at  diftnctloa  I 
*Tii  the  divUtlty  that  atln  wHhia  oa.    Asuatat. 

DEJEClTION,  DEPRESSION, 
MELANCHOLY. 

DEJECTION,  from  dejicio  to  cast 
down,  and  DEPRESSION  from  rfe- 
primo  to  press  or  sink  down,  have 
both  regard  to  the  state  of  the  animal 
spiiits. 

MELANCHOLY,  from  the  Greek 
fjfhayxoy^M  bladr  bile,  regards  the 
state  of  the  humours  in  general,  or  of 
the  particular  humour  called  the  bile. 

Jjaection  and  depression  are  occar 
siooal,  and  depend  on  outward  cir- 
cumstances; melancholy  is  perma- 
nent and  lies  in  the  constitution. 
Bepreuion  is  but  a  degree  of  d^ec* 
turn  ;  slight  circumstances  may  occa- 
sion a  depression;  distressing  events 
occasion  a  dejection. 

The  death  of  a  near  and  dear  rela- 
tive   may    be    expected  to  produce 
dejection  in  persons  of  the  greatest 
equanimity.    Lively  tempers  are  most 
liable  to  depressions.    Melancholy  is 
a  disease  which  nothing   but    clear 
views  of  religion  can  possibly  correct. 
So  toffetlag  flReqaent  from  Atrides'  bnjavt, 
SJeha  following  sigba  bh  Inward  fears  confeit ; 
Kow  o'«r  the  fields  dt!jecled  he  snrrejs, 
FiwB  thoasand  Tngan  flees  the  mouotain  blaze. 

I  wfl!  only  deeire  yon  to  allow  me  that  Ri^r- 
toe  wne  la  aa  ab«>lnle  eeitaiaty  of  death,  and 
Meprmud  oter  and  above  wUb  Uie  contelence  of 
beinc  bi  an  Ul  canie.  Pon. 

I  bate  Mad  looiewfaew  in  the  history  of  an- 
cient Greece,  that  the  women  of  the  country 
were  idaed  with  an  nnacconntable  melancholy^ 
wbieb  disposed  several  of  them  to  make  away 
witb  tbemielves.  A  mwtoir. 

TO    IVELAY^   DEFEB^    POSTPONE. 

DELAY,  compounded  of  de  and 
lay,  signifies  to  lay  o^  keep  back. 

DEFEll,  compounded  of  de  and 
/cr,  in  Latin/ero,  sigpifies  to  put  off. 


DELEGATE,  S35 

POSTPONE,  compousKled  of  p«e 
and  ptme,  from  the  Latin  jskwo  to  place, 
signifies  to  |>lace  behind  or  after. 

To  delay  is  simply  not  to  commence 
action;  to  defer  and  postpone  are 
to  fix  Its  commencement  at  a  more 
distent  period.  We  may  delay  a  thing 
for  days,  hours,  and  minutes;  we  dder 
m  postpone  it  for  months  or  weeks. 
JJelays  mostly  arise  from  faults  in 
die  person  delaying;  they  are  sel- 
dom reasonable  or  advantageous*: 
deferring  and  poetponing  are  discrel 
tionaryacts,  which  are  justified  by  the 
circumstances.  Indolent  people  are 
most  prone  to  del<^  when  a  plan  is 
not  maturely  digested ;  it  is  prudent 
to  defer  its  execution  until  every 
thing  is  in  an  entire  state  of  prepara- 
tion. 

To  defer  is  used  without  regard  to 
any  particular  time  or  object:  tp 
jwtpone  has  always  relation  to  some- 
thing else ;  it  is  properly  to  defer  until 
the  completion  of  some  period  or 
event.  A  person  may  rff/cr  his  visit 
from  month  to  month;  he  postpones 
his  visit  until  the  commencement  of  a 
new  year. 

A  tardy  debtor  delays  the  settlement 
of  his  accounts ;  a  merchant  defers 
the  shipment  of  anjr  goods  in  conse- 
quence of  the  receipt  of  fresh  intet 
ligence;  he  postpones  the  shipment 
until  after  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
fleet.  '^ 

From  thee  both  old  and  yonnc.  with  profit  lean. 
Thcbonndiof  Kood and e»ll  to  discern;     " 
Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  adjonn. 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  deUv' 
Ills  laay  morrow  will  be  like  to-day.       Dbtbik. 

Never  defer  that  till  to-morrow  which  yon  oaa 
***  ^^^'  Bgnacu. 

When  I  postponed  to  another  snmmer  my  jonr- 
aey  to  England,  conid  I  appnhead  that  I  never 
•houldseeherasahi?  q,j^^^ 

DELEGATE,   DEPUTY. 

DELEGATE,  in  Latin  delegatus, 
trora  delego,  signifies  one  commis- 
sioned. 

DEPUTY,  in  Latin  deputatus,  fix)n> 
depuio,  signifies  one  to  whom  a  busi- 
ness IS  assigned.  x 

A  delegate  has  a  more  active  oflSce 
than  a  deputy;  he  is  appointed  to  ex- 
ecute some  positive  commission :  a 
deputy  may  often  serve  only  to  supply 
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33«         DELIGHTFUL. 

the  place  or  answer  in  the  name  of  one 
Twho  is  absent.  DeUgates  are  mostly 
appointed  in  public  transactions ;  dc- 
putiei  are  chosen  either  m  public  or 
private  matters.  Dcfe^irfcs  are  chosen 
by  particular  bodies  for  purposes  of 
negociation  either  in  regard  to  avil  or 
political  affairs;  deputies  are  chosen 
either  by  individuals  or  small  com- 
munities to  officiate  on  certain  occar 
sions  of  a  purely  civil  nature.  The 
Hanstowns  in  Germany  used  formerly 
to  seed  delegates  to  the  Diet  at  Ra- 
tisbon.  When  Calais  was  going  to 
surrender  to  Edward  III.  King  of 
England,  itepirfiet  were  sent  from  the 
townsmen  to  implore  his  mercy. 

X<et  cha&en  delegate*  tliit  lumr  be  seDt, 

Hyielf  will  name  them,  to  PWWei' Tent,  Pope. 

Bvvy  member  (of  ptclfauiMnt),  tboush  cbo- 
■en  bj  one  particular  dtatrict,  wbeo  elected  and 
THvmed  mrwtm  for  the  whole  realm ;  and  there. 
Ibnbe  b  notbottad,  IUm  atlefn^y  ki  the  nolted 
proflM«»  to  eoBMk  Willi  htoconatttvaiili  OB  sDj 
paitienlar  poiaU  Biackwoiib. 

But  this 
And  an  (bemndHtrtaqpoitod  maaeeaa  liat. 
An  lo  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  ue, 
Uneqnal  far,  great  deUgaUd  Moroe 
Of  light  and  MfiSi  wwlgnca,  and  Joy  below. 


The  anembltng  c/t^enam  deputed  from  peo- 
ple at  great  dliUDcei  it  a  tronble  to  tbem  that 
anient  anda  chaige  to  them  that  loid.  Tbkplb. 

•TO    DELIBERATE,    V»    To  &- 

late. 

TO    DELIBERATE,  V.   To   COU-- 

suit. 

DELIBERATE,  V.    T/lOUghtful. 

DELICACY,  V.  Dainty. 
DELICATE,  V.  Fine. 
DELIGHT,.  V.  Pleasure. 

DELIGHTFUL,   CHARMING. 

DELIGHTFUL  is  applied  either  to 
material  or  spiritual  objects ;  CHAR- 
MING mostly  to  objects  of  sense. 

When  they  both  denote  the  plear 
euros  of  the  sense,  delightful  is  not 
so  strong  an  expression  as  charming. 
fL  prospect  may  be  delightful  or 
eharmingi  but  tne  latter  rises  to  a 


DELINEATE. 

degree  that  carries  the  senees  away 
captive. 

Of  music  we  should  rather  say  that 
it  was  charming  than  delightfid,  as 
it  acts  on  the  senses  in  so  powerfol  a 
manner.  On  the  other  hand  we  should 
with  more  propriety  speak  of  a  de- 
lightful  employment  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  sea 
a  fimiily  living  together  in  love  and 
harmony. 

Thoni^  there  aie  Kfeiil  oftbowwUdieeMs 
that  are  more  deUgfi^fiUtltuM  aayaitiflclal  ghowi, 
yet  we  dad  the  woiht  of  natare  rtill  man  plea- 
aat  the  more  they  reaemble  tboee  of  ait. 


Nothing  can  be  more  magDlficent  than  th« 
dgure  Japlter  makes  In  the  first  Iliad,  nor  mom 
dkonnlng  then  that  of  Venus  in  the  int  Aneid. 


TO  DELINEATE,   SKETCH. 

DELINEATE,  in  Latin  delineatus 
participle  of  delineoy  signifies  literally 
to  draw  the  lines  whidi  include  the 
contents. 

SKETCH,  from  the  German  skitze^ 
Italian  schizzo.  > 

Both  these  terms  are  properly  em- 
ployed in  the  art  of  drawing,  andfigu* 
ratively  applied  to  moral  subjects  to 
express  a  species  of  descriptions.  A 
detineation  expresses  something  more 
than  a  sketch',  the  former  conveying 
not  merely  the  general  outlines  or  most 
prominent  features,  but  also  as  much 
of  the  details  as  would  serve  to  form 
a  whole ;  the  latter,  however,  seldom 
contains  more  than  some  broad 
touches,  by  which  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  subject  is  conveyed. 

A  delineation  therefore  may  be  cha- 
racterized as  accurate,  and  a  sketch  as 
hasty  or  imperfect.  An  attentive 
observer  who  has  passed  some 
years  in  a  country  may  be  enabled 
to  give  an  accurate  delineation,  of 
the  laws,  customs,  rounners,  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  A  tras- 
veller  who  merely  passes  through  can 
give  only  a  hasty  sketch  from  what 
passes  before  his  eyes. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  arrifed  In  Amerien 
expresKs  warn  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  In 
paint,  and  the  news  of  hla  cwutry  d/Mnmt9A 
bythtitiekaaaCapmidU 
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Mfktteh  imt  a  trash  drnvght  of  ny  cMntry, 
that  iBaj  beabtetojadgevbatharafoltvato 
ft  be  wmUj  aUfibla.  AmmaT* 

TO  DBUVERy   BESCU£,   SAVE. 

DELIVER,  in  French  dtlivrer^ 
oompoanded  of  de  a^  livrer,  in  Latin 
iibero  to  make  free. 

RESCUE,  in  French  rescourrir^ 
compounded  of  re  and  secourir,  sig- 
nifVins  by  succoor  to  get  one  out  of  a 
di£cul|^. 

SAVE  signifies  literally  to  mak%sqfe. 

The  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  from 
danger  is  common  to  thesfe  terms ;  bat 
deliver  and  rescue  signify  rather  the 
taking  from,  tave  the  keeping  from 
danger.  We  deliver  and  rescue  from 
the  evil  that  is;  we  save  frx)m  evils 
that  may  be  as  well  as  those  that  are. 
Deliver  and  rescue  do  not  convey  any 
idea  of  the  means  by  which  the  end  is 
produced ;  save  commonly  includes  the 
idea  of  some  superior  agency.  A 
man  may  be  delivered  or  rescued  by 
auy  person  without  distinction ;  he  it  • 
commonly  saved  by  a  supeiior. 

Deliver  is  the  most  general  of  all 
these  terms,  it  is  applicable  to  every 
species  of  evil :  to  rescue  is  a  species 
of  delivering^  namely  delivering  from 
the  power  of  another;  to  save  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  greatest  possible  evils. 
A  person  may  be  delivered  frt)m  a 
burden,  from  an  oppression,  from  dis- 
ease, danger  and  the  like.  A  pri- 
soner is  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
an  enemy;  a  person  is  saved  from 
destruction. 

la  oar  giMtait  tan  and  troablo  we  maj  ease 
emr  hearti  1^  reposing  oandvet  npoo  God,  in 
coBfidenee  of  hb  lapport  and  deliveranee, 

TlUOTSOH. 

If  7  iMMMbold  code,  coapuiioM  of  my  woei, 
WHfc  pioM  can  I  refOnVl  fkom  oar  Awe. 

Drtssm. 

NovdMBofbl  tight  aloM  eaa  Mvetbe  host, 
0«r  blood,  oar  treaaora,  and  oar  CI017  loaf. 

Pops. 

TO  DELIVER,  V.   To  gwe  tip, 

TO  DELIVER,  v.  To  free. 

DELIVERANCE,  DELIVERY, 

Are  drawn  from  the  same  verb 
(r.  To  deliver)  to  express  its  different 
senses'  of  taking  from  or  giving  to; 
the  former  denotes  the  taking  some- 
thing from  ooe*s  self;  the  latter  im- 
plies giving  something  to  another. 


To  wish  for  a  DELIVERANCE 
from  that  which  is  hurtful  or  painful 
is  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable.  The 
careful  DELIVERY  of  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  owner  will  be  the  first 
object  of  concern  with  a  faithful  agent. 

Wfaat»*er  bitfalt  joar  life  akall  be  ny  eare. 
One  deatby  or  one  dettperanctf  we  will  abare. 
Deydbh* 


anceaton  tbe  delivery  ot 
■oleoinHy  to  eatabllah 
BiAoaaroMik 


WMb  oar  Sazoa 
a  tarf  waa  a 
tbe.coavqraiica  of 


DELIVERY,  V,  Deliveronce. 
TO  DELUDE,  V.  To  deceiv^. 
DELUGE,  V.  Overflow. 
DELUSION^  V.  Fallacy. 

TODEMAND»    V.   To  OSk  foT. 

TO  DEMAND,    REQUIRE. 

DEMAND,  V.  To  ask. 

REQUIRE,  in  Latin  requiroy  com- 
pounded of  re  and  quaro,  signifies  to 
seek  for  or  to  seek  to  get  back. 

One  demands  that  which  is  owing 
and  ought  to  be  given  ;  one  requires 
that  which  one  wishes  and  expects  to 
have  done. 

A  demand  is  more  positive  than  a 
requisition ;  the  former  admits  of  no 
question ;  the  latter  is  liable  to  h% 
both  questioned  and  refused. 

The  creditor  makes  a  demand  on  the 
debtor ;  the  master  requires  a  certain' 
portion  of  duty  from  his  servant.  It 
IS  unjust  to  demand  of  a  person  what 
he  has  no  right  to  give ;  it  is  unrea-  1 
sonable  to  require  of  him  what  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  do. 

A  thing  is  commonly  demanded  in 
express  words;  it  is  required  hy  im' 
phcation.  A  person  demands  admit- 
tance when  it  is  not  voluntarily  grant- 
ed ;  he  requires  respectful  deportment 
from  those  who  are  subordinate  to 
him. 

In  the  figurative  applicarion  th^ 
same  sense  is  preservea.  Things  of 
urgency  and  moment  demand  immedi- 
ate attention :  difficult  matters  require 
a  steady  attention. 

Heaff»  all  ye  Trajana  I  all  jb  Greetea  banda^ 
WbatParIa,  aathorof  tbe  war,  dcmaruU* 

.  Pops. 
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Vov,  by  ms  Wf*rtiga  rad  Utftte  I  iMv, 
BaiovM  for  lUA  Id  tmm,  aid  tone  In  «w. 
Oft  imr  tUfanoe  other  lauds  dailr*d, 
Aad  what  we  trdK  of  jim  of  w  ropUr'd. 

DaTBBV. 

Saidy  tfae  nIraapccC  of  life  and  tfte  eztlr- 
^tlM  of  laatB  and  appeUta  daeplj  moled  aad 
wkMj  tpread  naj  Iw  allowed  to  iemmnd  mne 
•eceariaa  ftom  bwiocM  and  Mlj.  Jemara. 

Ofc  then  how  blind  to  all  that  traCh  refwlra^ 
Who  tUak  tt  flreedoiB  when  a  part  atpfapea. 


OVrthadiearipotwa 

And  the  diAMMlM  valla  Ib  HriM  U 

W^  ftr  aijaalf  I  apeak,  and allihe 

Of  CaieeiaM,  who  to  TNgf^  dMtmetfen 

NoteMbataafeed 

The  piln  cT  honor  wUeh  hi  ataa  ha 


DEMEANOUR,  V,  Behoviour. 
DEMISE,  V.  Death. 

TO  DEMOLISH,    RAZEy  DIS- 
MANTLE,  DESTBOT. 

The  throwing  down  what  has  been 
built  up  is  the  comouMi  idea  included 
in  all  tnese  terms. 

DEMOLISH,  from  the  Latin  de- 
moUoTy  and  molet  a  mass,  signifies  to 
decompound  what  has  been  in  a  mass. 

RAZE  like  erau  (v.  To  blot  out) 
sienifies  the  making  smooth  or  even 
with  the  ground. 

DISMANTLE,  in  French  demanr^ 
teler,  sienifies  to  deprive  of  the  mantle 
or  guard. 

DESTROY,  from  the  Latin  de- 
ttruOy  compounded  of  the  priyative  de 
and  stmo  to  build,  signifies  properly 
to  pull  down. 

A  fabric  is  demolished  bj  scattering 
aU  its  component  parts ;  it  is  mostlv 
an  unlicenced  act  of  caprice ;  it  is  * 
rated  by  way  of  punishment,  that  it 
may  be  left  as  a  monument  of  public 
vengeance;  a  fortress  isdiunantled 
from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to 
render  it  defenceless;  places  arecfe- 
ttro^ed  by  various  means  and  from 
various  motives,  that  they  may  not 
exist  any  longer. 

Individuals  may  demolish;  justice 
causes  a  razure ;  a  general  orders  tow* 
ers  to  be  dismantled  and  fortifications 
to  be  destroyed. 

From  the  dem»lUh*d  tow*n  the  Trpjant  thiew 
H««ehcap«  of  itoBei,  that  raUiaf  craih  thefoew 
DarosN. 
Great  Dlomede  baa  conpanM  roaad  with  walla 
Tbo  dty  which  Argynpa  he  calls, 
Pnwn  fab  own  Ar|poa  aaniM;  wetonchM  with 

joj 
The  ra)'al  hand  Huit  rmfd  anhappj  Troj. 


DEMON,  V.  DeviL 

TO      DEMONSTRATE,      V.     7b 

prove. 

TO  DEMUR,    HESITATE,    PAUSIf. 
DEMUR,   in    French    demestrer, 
Latin    demorari,    signifies   to    keep 
back. 

HESITATE,  in  Latin  k£sUaium, 
partidple  of  iWesiYo,  a  fine({iientativo 
nom  MsreOf  signifies  to  stick  or  re- 
main a  longtime  back. 

PAUSE,  in  Latin  pattfa,  from  the 
Greek  raw>»  to  cease,  signifies  to 
make  a  stand. 

The  idea  of  stopping  is  common  to 
these  terms,  to  which  signification  is 
added  some  distinct  collateral  idea 
for  each.  We  demur  from  doubt  or 
d^culty;  we  Aestto^e  from  an  unde- 
cided state  of  mind ;  we  pause  from 
different  motives.  Demurring  is  the 
act  of  an  equal ;  we  demur  in  giving 
our  assent :  hesitating  is  often  the  act 
of  a  superior;  we  MsUaJte  in  jpving 
our  consent.  When  a  proposition  ap- 
pears to  be  unjust  we  demur  in  sup^ 
porting  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  iiyus- 
tice ;  when  a  request  of  a  dubio^ 
nature  is  made  to  us  we  ha^aU  in 
complying  with  it. 

Prudent  people  are  most  apt  to 
demur;  botpeopleof  a  wavering  tem- 
per are  apt  to  heskaJte,  Demurring 
may  be  often  onnecessaiy,  bat  it  is 
seldom  injurious;  hetUating  is  mostly 
injurious,  when  it  is  not  necessary: 
the  former  is  employed  in  matters  tlut 
admit  of  delay;  the  latter  in 
cases   where   immediate   decision  is 


ng  and  hesitating  are  both 


reqvusite. 

Demurri\  ^ 
employed  a»^acts  of  the  mmd ;  paus- 
ing is  an  eitemal  action.  We  demsw 
and  hesitate  in  determinine ;  we  pause 
in  speaking  or  doing  any  mtng. 

In  ocdcr  to  bani*  an  efil  oat  of  the  wortd 
that  does  not  only  prodace  fieat  wnBaatai  to 
prirato  penoni,  bnt  haa  alio  a-Ttry  had  tataeaea 


'  Tide  Abbe  Gfrard:  «  DemoUi^  laaer,  deoMnteler,  detralie." 
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•a  th»  pnUJe,  I  iMl  CBdnvov  to  ibow  the 
HoUy  «r  demmrriiit,  Ad»im». 

I  want  no  loUdCatkMn  fpr  me  to  eomplywbare 
ft  wo«1d  be  «n(eMnmB  for  me  to  reAne;  forciiB 
I  AeeOMe  a  wwenf  to  taks  vpon  mjwOf  the 
pvotectiOB  of  n  davgliter  of  Comllini  ? 


TUnk,  O  think, 
B  thoB  ptange  into  the  TmBt  abjv, 


rrikyfMwei 

DSMUR^   BOUBT^   HESITATION, 
OBJBCTION. 

DEMUR,  V.  To  demur. 
DOUBT,  in  Latin  dubito^  from  iuo 
auid  ito^  signifies  to  go  two  ways. 
-HESITATION,  v.  To  demur. 
OBJECTION,  from  otfjicio  or  ob 
wadjacio  to  throw  in  the  way,  signifies 
what  is  thrown  in  the  way  so  as  to 
fltop  our  progress. 

j^emur$Bie  ofiered  in  matters  of 
deliberation ;  dauht  in  regard  to  mat> 
ters  of  fact;  heskoHon  in  matters  of 
ordinary  conduct;  and  obfections  in 
matters  of  common  consideration.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  counsellor  to 
make  demur$;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
inquirer  to  saggest  daubU ;  it  is  the 
busiiiess  of  all  occasionally  to  make  a 
hesitation  who  are  called  upon  to  de- 
cide ;  it  is  the  business  clt  those  to 
make  objections  whose  opinion  is  con- 
sulted. 

Artabanes  made  manj  demurs  to  the 
vropoeed  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  Doubts  have  been  suggested 
respecting  the  veracity  of  Herodotus 
as  an  historian.  It  is  not  proper  to 
ask  that  which  cannot  be  granted 
without  hesitation;  and  it  is  not  the 
part  of  an  amiable  disposition  to  make* 
an  kesitotion  in  complying  with  a  rea- 
sonable request.  There  are  but  few 
things  whidi  we  either  attempt  to  do 
or  recommend  to  others  that  is  not 
liable  to  some  kind  of  an  objection, 

A  demur  stops  the  adjustment  of 
any  ptlan  or  the  determination  of  any 
question ;  a  doubt  interrupts  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mind  in  coming  to  a  state 
of  satisfiiction  and  certainty :  they  are 
both  appUed  to  abstract  questions  or 
such  as  are  of  general  interest.  Hesi- 
liUion  and  objection  are  more  indi- 
vidual and  private  in  their  nature. 

EesiUtion  lies  mostl^f  in  the  state 
of  the  will;  objection  is  rather  the 
ofispring  of  the  understanding.    The 


hesitaiion  interfisres  with  the  action ; 
the  objection  affects  the  measure  or 
the  mode  of  action. 

But  with  rejoinders  and  replies, 

ZiOnc  bill«,  and  answers  stoiTd  with  lies, 

Demurt  Imparlance  and  ossolinBi 

The  parties  ne*er  eould  inne  join.'  SwxfT. 

Thh  accptlcal  prooeedins  will  make  ereij  sort 
€f  reasoning  oo  enry  sntjoct  vain  and  frirolow, 
even  that  sceptical  reasoning  itself  which  has  per- 
fMded  veto  entertain  a  dou&t  ooncemlnf  the 
agrsemeat  of  our  perceptions.  Bvacs. 

If  eieiy  man  were  wise  and  virtnons,  capable 

to  diseera  the  beet  use  of  time  and  resohite  to 

practise  U,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think  wltbont 

haUaUon,  that  total  liberty  would  be,a4>les8lng. 

Jomisoii* 

Uojd  was  alwajrs  raMng  e^feetlofu  and  re- 
moving them.  JoBKseir 

TO  BENOMiNATE,  V.  To  name* 
DENOMINATION,  V*  Name. 

TO  DENOTE,  SIGNIFY. 

DENOTE,  in  Latin  denoto  or 
notOf  from  notum  participle  of  nosco^ 
signifies  to  cause  to  know. 

SIGNIFY,  from  the  Latin  signum 
a  sign,  and^o  to  becom^  signifies  to 
become  or  be  made  a  sign,  or  guide 
for  the  understanding. 

Denote  is  employ^  with  regard  to 
things  and  their  characters;  ngnify 
with  regard  to  the  thoughts  or  move«> 
ments. 

A  letter  or  character  may  be  made 
to  denote  any  number,  as  words  are 
made  to  signify,  the  intentions  and 
wishes  of  the  person. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  hie- 
roglyphics were  very  much  employed 
to  denote  certain  moral  qualities.  In 
many  cases  looks  or  actions  will  sig- 
nify more  than  words. 

Devices  and  emblems  of  different 
descriptions  drawn  either  ftom  fabu- 
lous history  or  the  natural  world  are 
likewise  now  employed  to  denote  pai^ 
ticular  circumstances  or  qualities. 
The  cornucopia  denotes  plenty;  th^ 
beehive  denotes  industry;  the  dove 
denotes  meekness  ;  and  the  lamb  gen- 
tleness.. 

He  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
signify  his  wishes  otherwise  than  by 
nods  or  signs  must  expect  to  be  fre- 
quently misunderstood. 

Anothet  may  do  the  same  thfaig,  and  yet  tbe 
action  want  that  air  and  beantj  which  diitiogaU^ 
Z3 
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DENY. 


DENY. 


it  from    othn*,  like  that    inlmlteUe 
Titian  Is  »aid  to  have  diffoMd  overUi  Undacapn, 
which  itenofet  them  his.  •    Sfkctator. 

Simple  sb&tract  words  are  ased  to  Hxnify 
some  one  simple  Idea,  without  much  adTettlog  to 
others  which  ma;  chance  to  attend  It.      Bvau. 

TO  DENY,  v.  To  contradict, 

TO    DENY,   REFUSE. 

DENY,  in  Latin  denego  or  nego, 
that  is  ne  or  non  and  ago,  signifies 
to  say  no  to  a  thing. . 

REFUSE,  in  Latin  refususy  from 
re  tiud /undo  to  pour  or  cast,  signifies 
to  throw  back  that  which  is  presented. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact 
or  knowledge;  to  reftise  matters  of 
wish  or  request.  We  deny  what  im- 
mediately belongs  to  ourselves;  we 
refiue  what  belongs  to  another.  We 
deny  as  to  the  past ;  we  rtfute  as  to 
the  future. 

We  deny  our  participation  in  that 
which  has  been;  we  refuse  our  parti- 
cipation in  that  which  may  be. 

To  deny  must  always  be  expressly 
verbal ;  a  refutal  may  sometimes  be 
signified  by  actions  or  looks  as  well  as 
words.  A  denial  affscts  our  veracity ; 
a  rdtaal  affects  our  good  nature. 

To  deny  is  likewise  sometimes  used 
in  regard  to  one's  own  gratifications  as 
well  as  to  one's  knowledge,  in  which 
case  it  is  still  more  analogous  to  reftae^ 
which  regards  the  gratifications  of  an- 
other. In  this  case  we  say  we  deny  a 
person  a  thine,  but  we  refuMe  his  request 
or  refuse  to  do  a  thing.  Some  Christ- 
ians think  it  very  meritorious  to  deny 
themselves  their  usual  quantity  of  food 
at  certain  times ;  they  are  however 
but  sorry  professors  of*  Christianity  if 
they  refiise  at  the  same  time  to  give 
of  their  substance  to  tlie  poor. 

Listances  are  not  rare  of  raisers 
who  have  denied  themselves  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  and  yet  have 
never  refuted  to  relieve  those  who 
were  in  distress,  or  assist  those  who 
were  in  trouble. 

Deny  is  sometimes  the  act  of  un- 
conscious agents;  refuse  is  always 
a  personal  and  intentional  act.  VE^e 
are  sometimes  denied  b)r  circumstances 
the  consolation  of  seeing  our  friends 
before  they  die;  when  prisoners  want 
tu  see  tiieir  friends  for  sinister  purposes 
rli^y  must  be  refused. 


Jote  to  bb  Thells  aothiag  oovid  demg^ 
Nor  was  thes^nal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 


O  dre  of  Godsend  men !  Thj  sappUant  hear  ; 
R^wc  or  grant;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear  I 

Pori 
In(inire  joa  how  these  pow*n  wrishan  attain  ? 
*Tls  not  for  as  to  Icnow  ;  ow  search  la  vain  ; 
Can  anj  one  rememher  or  relate 
How  be  existed  in  the  emhiyo  state) 
That  light's  <Eeny*4  to  him  which  oCheis  eee. 
He  knows  perhaps  jon'*il  say— and  so  do  we. 


TO  DENY,    DISOWN. 

DENY  (v.  To  deny)  approaches 
nearest  to  the  sense  of  disoten  whefi 
applied  to  persons ;  DISOWN,  that 
is,  not  to  own,  on  the  other  band 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  deny  wheo 
applied  to  thii^. 

In  the  first  case  deny  is  said  with 
regard  to  one's  knowledge  of  or  coo* 
nection  with  a  person ;  disowning  on 
the  other  hand  is  a  terra  of  larger 
import,  including  the  renunciaticn  of 
all  relationship  oir  social  tie.  The 
former  is  siud  of  those  who  are  not 
related ;  the  latter  of  such  only  as  are 
related.  Peter  <^ietf  our  Saviour ;  a 
parent  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  dis- 
owning  his  child  let  his  vices  be  ever  so 
enormous ;  a  child  can  never  disown 
its  parent  in  any  case  without  violating 
the  most  sacred  duty. 

In  the  second  case  deny  is  said  in 
regard  to  things  that  concern  others 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  disown  only  in 
regard  to  what  is  done  by  one's  self 
or  that  in  which  one  is  personally  con- 
cerned. A  person  denies  that  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  an- 
other ;  he  disowns  all  participation  in. 
any  afiair.  We  may  deny  having  seen 
a  thing;  we  may  (iuioipn  that  we  did  it 
ourselves. 

Our  veracity  is  often  the  only  thing 
implicated  in  a  denial;  our  guilt,  in- 
nocence,  or  honour  are  implicated 
in  what  we  disown, 

A  witness  denies  what  is  stated  as  a 
fact;  the  accused  party  <2«soviw  what 
is  laid  to  his  charge. 

A  denial  is  employed  only  for  out- 
ward actions  or  events:  that  which 
can  be  related  may  be  denied;  dis- 
owning extends  to  whatever  we  can 
own  or  possess;  we  may  disown  our 
feelings,  our  nam^  our  ooanesions, 
and  the  Uke» 
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Christians  deny  the  chafges  which 
are  brought  against  the  gospel  by  its 
enemies.  The  apostles  would  never 
disown  the  character  which  they  held 
as  messengers  of  Christ. 

ir,  Itka  Ttao,  aay  bIiaII  walk  tboiit  and  jst 
den»  then  la  any  motion  in  aatave,  rarely  that 
mao  was  coottUated  for  Antlejra,  and  wen  m 
M  coaapaBkMi  for  thoaa  who,  teniae  a  coaeeit 
ibej  are  dead,  canaoC  be  cooTicted  onto  tba  lo- 
cietj  of  tbe  lifias.  Baowv. 

SoaaeUaMa  lot  naB  Aoald  qnke    Ui   pow*lr 

dUowHf 
He  nMbttttat  pow'r  to  timblins  natJoBa  known. 

TO  DENY,  v.  To  disavow. 
i>EPARTUR£,  V.  Death. 

BEFARTURE,  V.  Extt. 

BEFENDANCE,  RELIANCE. 

DEPENDANCE,  from  depend  or 
de  and  fend^  in  Latin  pendo  to  hang 
from,  signifies  literally  to  rest  one's 
weight  by  hanging  from  that  which  is 
held. 

RELY,  compounded  of  re  and  ly 
or  /te,  signifies  likewise  to  rest  one^ 
weight  by  lying  or  hanging  back  from 
the  object  held. 

Dependance  is  the  general  term; 
reliance  is  a  species  of  dependance. 

We  depend  either  on  persons  or 
things ;  we  refy  on  persons  only. 

Dependance  serves  for  that  which  is 
immediate  or  remote;  re/ianre  serves 
for  the  future  only.  We  depend 
upon  a  person  for  uiat  which  we  are 
obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect  from 
him.  We  rely  upon  a  person  for  that 
which  he  has  g^ven  us  reason  to  expect 
from  him« 

Dependance  is  an  outward  condition 
or  the  state  of  external  circumstances ; 
TtUance  is  a  state  of  the  feelines  with 
regard  to  others.  We  depend  upon 
God  for  all  that  we  have  or  shall  have ; 
we  refy  upon  the  word  of  man  for 
that  which  he  has  promised  to  perform. 
We  may  depend  upon  a  person's  com- 
ing fixim  a  variety  of  causes;  but 
we  rely  upon  it  only  in  reference  to 
to  his  avowed  intention. 

A  «tt  who  imbii  beat  endeavoon  to  Uto  ae* 

•  VldaTrankrs  • 


CMdiag  to  ibe  dletotaa  of  vfitae  and  right  mana 
baa  two  perpetoal  soareei  of  fhearfalaiw,  Im 
tbe  eoniidiCTatloa  of  hit  owa  natare*  and  of  tbat 
Belof  on  whom  be  bu  a  depeTidance,  AaaiiOH. 
The  tender  twig  tbooto  upward  to  tba  tUea, 
And  on  the  fattb  of  the  new  ran  relies. 

Dbtokr. 

TO  DEPICT,  V.  To  paint. 

TO  DEPLORE,   LAMENT. 

DEPLORE,  in  Latin  deploro,  that 
is  de  and  ploro^  or  plango,  to  -give 
signs  of  distress  with  the  face  or 
mouth. 

LAMENT,  V.  To  bewail. 

Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  expres- 
sion than  lament;  the  former  calls 
forth  tears  from  bitterness  of  the  heaat ; 
the  latter  excites  a  cry  from  the 
warmth  of  feeling.  *  Deplorable  in- 
dicates despair ;  to  lament  marks  only 
pain  or  distress. 

Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable 
instances  of  poverty,  ijporaoce,  vice, 
and  wretcheoness  combined. 

Among  the  higher  classes  we  have 
ofben  lamentable  instances  of  people  in* 
volving  themselves  in  trouble  by  their 
own  imprudence.  A  field  of  battle  or 
a  city  overthrown  by  an  earthquake 
is  a  spectacle  truly  depkrahle.  It  is 
lamentable  to  see  beggars  putting  oi^ 
all  the  disguises  of  wretchedness  in 
order  to  obtain  what  they  might  earn 
by  honest  industry.  The  condition 
of  a  dying  man  suffering  under  the 
agonies  of  an  awakened  consdence  is 
deplorable ;  the  situation  of  the  rela- 
dye  or  friend  who'witnesses  the  agony, 
without  being  able  to  a£ford  con80> 
lation  to  the  sufferer,  is  truly  lament^' 
able. 

The  wonndi  tb^  waah*d,  their  pions  tean  tb^y 

•bed. 
And  laid  aloof  their  oan  dephr^dibn  dead. 

Pen. 
Bnt  let  not  ehtef  tbe  n^tlngafe  lament 
Her  rninM  eare,  too  delfcately  framM 
To  bfookthe  hairii  conflaemeat  of  tbe  eafe. 

Tboxios. 

DEPONENT,    EVIDENCE, 
WITNESS. 

DEPONENT,  from  the  Latin  d$m 
ponoy  is  the  one  laying  down  or  open 
what  he  has  heard  or  seen, 
daplorabbr." 
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DEPONENT, 


DEPOSIT. 


EVIDENCE^  from  eoiieiU,  is  the 
one  prodadng  evidence  or  making 
evidcfit, 

WITNESS,  from  the  Saxon  witan, 
Teutonic  weiisen,  Greek  niv,  and 
Hebrew  ido  to  know^  is  the  one  know- 
ineor  making  known. 

The  deponent  always  declares  upon 
oath ;  he  serves  to  give  information : 
the  evidence  is  likewise  generally 
bound  by  an  oath ;  he  serves  to  acqmt 
or  condeom :  the  witneu  is  employed 
upon  oath  or  otherwise ;  he  serves  to 
oonfiim  or  invalidate. 

A  deponent  dedares  either  in  writ- 
ing or  by  word  of  mouth ;  the  deposi- 
tion is  preparatory  to  the  trial:  an 
evidence  ma^  give  evidence  either  by 
words  or  actions ;  whatever  serves  to 
dear  up,  whether  a  person  or  an  ani- 
mal, the  thing  is  usea  as  an  eoidenee  ; 
the  evidence  always  comes  forward  on 
the  trial;  a  toitnets  is  always  a  person 
in  the  proper  sense,  but  may  be  14)- 
vlied  figuratively  to  inanimate  ol^ects. 
tie  declares  by  word  of  mouth  what 
he  personally  knows.  Every  «»ficett 
is  an  evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial, 
but  every  evidence  is  not  a  witneu. 
When  a  dog  is  employed  as  an  m- 
dence  he  cannot  be  called  a  nritneu. 

Evidence  on  the  other  hand  is  con- 
fined mostly  to  judical  matters ;  and 
witness  extends  to  all  the  ordinary 
oonoems  of  life. 

One  person  appears  as  an  evidence 
against  another  on  a  criminal  ohaive. 
A  witneu  appears  for  or  against ;  he 
eorroborates  the  word  of  another,  and 
i«  a  security  in  all  dealings  or  matters 
of  question  between  man  and  man. 

The  ploider  iMvinff  ipokehb  hm^ 
And  wMsM  leid;  to  attarti 
Who  tiMj  eo«M  on  uptk  dopow. 
When  qaeitJou  on  the  fact  nrnt. 
That  o?*k7  Mticle  WIS  CiM. 
Hor  tafther  theiB  depomeutB  knew. 


or  the  erUeiwe  which  1 
(Savage),  tha  chaiacfcr  of  the  aan  was  not  la- 
Chat  of  tha  womb  aotorhNuly 
JonooR. 

In  caae  a  wooaa  ha  fanlSkij  fahan  awaj  and 
aniried,  ihe  na j  ha  a  wimm»  apftMt  hw  has- 
haaa  hi  older  Co  oonflet  hiai  of  Ittoay. 


k^  heart  aad 
Co  Its 


PlSrORTMENT,  V.  Bthomour.  n  k  wllhoai 


IMBFOBIT,  PLEDGE,  SBCUBtTT. 

DEPOSIT  is  a  general  term  from 
the  Latin  depositus  participle  of  d^- 
pono,  signifying  to  lay  down,  or  pat 
mto  the  hands  of  another. 

PLEDGE,  comes  probably  fiom 
plicOf  signifying  what  engages  by  a 
tie  or  envelop. 

SECURITY  signifies  that  wfaicb 
makes  secure.    * 

The  deposit  has  most  regard  to  the 
confidence  we  plaee  in  another ;  the 
pledge  has  most  reeard  to  the  security 
we  ^ve  for  ourselves;  security  is  a 
species  of  pledge. 

A  deposit  is  always  voiuntarilj 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  mdifierent 
person ;  a  pledge  and  securify  are 
required  from  the  parties  wli^  are 
interested.  A  person  may  make  a 
deposit  for  puiposes  of  charity  or 
convenience;  he  gives  a  pledge  or 
security  for  a  temporary  accommo- 
dation, or  the  relief  of  a  neoessity. 
Money  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
a  fnciid  in  order  to  execute  a  com- 
pdission.  A  pledge  is  given  as  an 
equivalent  for  that  which  has  been 
received.  A  security  is  given  by  way 
of  security  for  the  performance. 

A  deposit  may  often  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  security ;  but  it  need  not 
contain  any  thing  so  biudine  as  either 
a  pledge  or  a  security  ;  both  of  which 
involve  a  loss  on  the  ^non-fulHIment 
of  a  certain  contract.  A  pledge  is 
^ven  for  matters  purely  personal ;  a 
security  is  given  in  behalf  of  another. 

Deposits  are  aliva^s  transportable 
articles,  consisting  either  of  money^ 
papers,  jewels,  or  other  valuables. 

A  pledge  is  seldom  pecuniary,  but 
it  is  always  some  article  of  positive 
value,  as  estates,  furniture,  and  the 
like,  given  at  the  moment  of  forming 
the  contract.  A  security  is  always 
pecuniary,  but  it  often  consists  of  a 
promise,  and  not  of  any  immediato 
resignation  of  one's  prop^rt^.  De- 
posits  are  made  and  securities  given 
by  the  wealthy;  pledges  are  com- 
monly given  by  those  who  are  in' 
distress. . 

Deposit  is  seldom  used  but  in  the 
proper  sense;  pledge  and  security 
may  be  employed  in  a  figurative  ap- 
plicatioo. 

It  iiwiAeaticasfliiwepcahaChowMoaiaf 
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•ar  wttiiiHiii,  to  h«IHbi  vndarlMdtwnlliHi 
9t  tke  «ovA  the  avftal  trMl  of  war  wul  peui^ 
if  the  BtoiMmaf  the  crawa  vkUalli  ratnn  ll 
•gafa  Into  oar  haadi.  Tlie  ti«sl  was  placed 
fkem  aa  a  ncied  deposit,  to  Mcare  at  afakMt 
popvlar  ruhpew  to  ptoai^  into  wan. 

Buaxs. 
Theae  garaneati  M€e  were  hti,  aod  left  to  me. 
The  piedgeg  of  fab  pfooriwd  k^Hy.     DaTBiir. 
Jobn  Doe  waa  to  beeone  tecmrtigf  tot  Ri- 


DEPRAVITY,  DSPBATATIONy 
CORRUPnOK. 

DEPRAVmr,  from  the  Latin 
pravitus  and  pravus,  in  Greek  pmifi»ry 
and  the  Hebrew  ran  or  roo  crooked  or 
not  straight,  marks  the  quality  of  being 
crooked. 

DEPRAVATION,  in  Latin  depra- 
vation signifies  a  making  crooked  or 
not  as  it  should  be. 

CORRUPTION,  in  Latin  corruD- 
tioy  carrumpo,  from  rumpo  to  breaL, 
maris  the  disunion  and  decomposition 
of  the  Darts. 

*  All  tbeae  terms  are  applied  to 
objects  which  are  contnurjr  to  the 
order  of  Providence,  but  the  term  de- 
provtf^  characterizes  the  thing,  as  it  is ; 
the  terms  depneoation  and  corruption 
designate  the  making  or  causing  it  to 
be  so;  depraroity  therefore  excludes 
the  idea  of  any  cause;  deprwaiion 
always  carries  us  to  the  cause  or  ex- 
ternal agency ;  hence  we  may  speak 
^id^mty  as  natural,  bat  we  speak 
of  depravation  as  the  result  of  drcum- 
staooes ;  there  is  a  depravitjf  in  man 
which  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God 
can  correct ;  the  introduction  of  ob- 
aoeaity  on  the  stw  tends  greatly  to 
the  depravatiott  of  morals ;  oad  com- 
pany tends  to  the  anrt^tion  of  a 
young  man's  morals. 

VolUv  amtkarnvrntm  Seprmrttg  d  aiH 
dMitoBttif  (kaa  toitoHi^  to  tfaa  ihov  wIwb 
tke  miiij  jg  warttoff.  Joiainov* 

Tie  ognapttoa  of  oar  taite  is  sot  of  eqaal 

ciaaet^caee  vllfa  Cka  ^(prvMtfton  of  oar  virtae. 

Wbabtov. 

Depravity  or  depravation  imply 
cnjokedness,  or  a  distortion  from  the 
regular  course ;  corruption  implies  a 
dissolution  as  it  were  in  the  compo* 
nent  parts  of  bodies. 

"  Cicero  says  ^2.  de  Jinibtu)  that 
depravity  is  apphcable  only  to  the 
Bund  and  heart;  but  we  say  a  de- 


prated  taat^  and  dm^avtd  hmnoon 
m  regard  to  the  body.  A  depraved 
taste  loathes  common  food,  and  longs 
for  that  wliich  is  unnatural  and  hurt- 
ful.'' Corn^ioah  the  natural  pro- 
cess by  whicn  material  substances  are 
disorganised. 

In  the  figurative  application  of  these 
temuy  they  preserve  the  sanoe  sipi- 
fication.  Vepravity  is  characterized 
by  being  directly  opposed  to  order, 
and  an  established  system  of  things  » 
corruption  marks  tlie  vitiation  or 
spoihng  of  things,  and  the  ferment 
that  leads  to  destruction.  Depravity 
turns  things  out  of  their  ordinary 
coarse ;  corruption  destrojrs  their  e^ 
sential  qualities.  Depravity  is  a  vi- 
cioos  state  of  things,  m  which  all  is 
deranged  and  perverted;  commtionU 
a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  which  all 
is  sullied  and  polluted.  That  which 
is  depraved  loses  its  proper  manner  of 
acting  and  existing;  ths*'  vhich  is  cor* 
ruptad  loses  its  virtue  aua  essence. 

Tbe  lUpravaClo*  of  I 
fayadtoatdfiferilwl 

We  cao  Aiteofer  that  wWie  there  b  aaifeiw 
aal  la>ooMiff>>  theep  will  probabljr  be  anivenal 
happiaeii;  for  why  iboald  aflUctioat  lie  per- 
Billted  to  inftot  h«4ngB  who  are  aot  to  daofpf 
Of  corrM^lofi  fieai  aletita|p  f  Jomioii. 

The  force  of  irregular  propensities 
and  distempered  imagination  pro- 
duces a  depravity/  of  manners;  the 
intestine  commotion  of  passions  and 
errors  produce  a  corruftion.  A 
judgement  not  sound  or  nght  is  de- 
praved; ajudgeoient  debased  by  that 
which  is  vicious  is  corrupted,  what 
is  depraved  reqiures  to  be  reformed ; 
what  is  corrupted  requires  to  be  pu- 
riiied.  Depravity  has  most  regard  to 
apparent  and  excessive  disorders; 
corruption  to  internal  and  dissolute 
vices.  "  Manners,"  says  Cicero,  "  are 
corrupted  and  depraved  by  the  love  of 
riches."  "  Port  Royal  says  that  God 
has  given  up  infidels  to  the  wanderine 
of  a  corrupted  and  depraved  mind.^ 
Hiese  words  are  by  no  means  a  pleo- 
nasm or  repetition,  because  they  ire- 
present  two  disdnct  images ;  one  in- 
dicates the  state  of  a  thing  very  much 
changed  in  its  substance;  the  other 
the  state  of  a  thing  very  much  opposed 
to  regularity.     <<  Good  Godl  (says 


•  Tide  BeabaaA:  *•  Depra?atloB,  oomipttoa.*— I'^aasler:  ••  DepiaTlt j, eenaptton." 
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Masillon  the  peacher),  what  a  dread* 
ftil  account  will  the  rich  and  powerful 
have  one  day  to  give ;  since,  besides 
their  own  sins,  they  will  have  to  ac- 
count before  Thee  for  public  disorder; 
deprtmty  of  morals,  and  the  corrufh- 
tion  of  the  age/'  Public  disorders 
bring  on  naturally  depravUy  of  mo- 
rals ;  and  sins  or  vicious  practices  na- 
turally give  birth  to  corruption.  De- 
pravity is  more  or  less  open;  it  re- 
volts tne  sober  upright  understanding ; 
corruption  is  more  or  less  disguised  m 
its  operatiqps,  bat  fatal  in  its  effects. 
The  former  sweeps  away  every  thing 
before  it  like  a  torrent ;  the  latter  in- 
fuses itself  into  tbe  moral  frame  like 
ft  slow  poison. 

That  is  a  depraved  state  of  morals 
in  which  the  gross  vices  are  openly 

5ractised  in  ddfiance  of  all  decorum, 
"hat  is  a  corrupt  state  of  society  in 
which  vice  hns  secretly  insinuated 
itself  into  all  the  principles  and  habits 
of  men,  and  ooncealea  its  deformity 
under  the  ffiir  semblance  of  virtue  and 
honor.  The  manners  of  savages  are 
most  likely  to  be  depraved ;  those  of 
civilized  nations  to  be  corrupt^  when 
luxui^  and  refinement  are  risen  to  an 
excessive  pitch. 

Cannibal  nations  present  us  with 
the  picture  of  human  depravity.  The 
Roman  nation,  during  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  affords  us  an  example  of 
almost  universal  corruption. 

From  the  above  observations,  it  is 
clear  that  depravity  is  best  applied  to 
those  objects  to  which  common  usage 
has  annexed  the  epithets  of  right,  re- 
gular, fine,  &c.  and  corruption  to 
those  which  may  be  characterized  by 
the  epithets  of  sound,  pure,  innocent, 
or  good. 

Hence  we  prefer  to  say  depravity 
of  mind  and  corruption  of  heart ;  de- 
pravity of  principle  and  corruption  of 
sentiment  or  feeling;  a  depraved 
character ;  a  corrupt  example ;  a  cor- 
rupt influence. 

The  KKfttett  dlfflenlty  that  ocean  ta  aoftlj^ 
Ine  faU  (8wift*b)  chancter,  it  Co  dlKover  hj 
what  deprtmUy  of  Intellect  he  took  delight  in 
re?olvins  idea*  from  which  almoit  every  other 
miDd  fhrinks  with  di«gwt.  Joumm. 

Peeoe  is  the  happy  natural  stateof  bmb  ; 
War  hit  errupiion^  hh  dl«Kraoe.      TnoBaon. 

No  deprorfty  oTthe  mind  hat  heen  more  tm^ 
i|«ently  or  iostl  j  ocosured  than  Ingrttltiide. 

JoB]|son. 


'  IhneiMnaikedlBmfM 

dvUCy  ii  flie  common  rallh«  of  lai 

viitne,  and  that  he  who  Is  i 

plehMia,   may  be  jnatiy  < 

corf'itfiliew*  JoMmoiSa 

In  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles 
lettres  we  say  either  depravity  or  cor- 
ruption of  taste,  because  taste  has  it^ 
ndes,  is  liable  to  be  disordered;  is 
or  is  not  conformable  to  natural 
order;  is  regular  or  irregular;  and  on 
the  other  mmd  it  may  be  so  inter- 
minted  with  sentimeiits  and  feeling 
forei^  to  its  own  native  purity  as  to 
give  It  justly  the  title  of  corrupt. 

The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  re- 
specting the  two  words  depravity  and 
corruption,  is  that  the  former  is  used 
for  man  in  his  moral  canadtv ;  but 
the  latter  for  man  in  a  poiiticai  capa- 
city; hence  we  speak  of  numan  depra- 
vity, but  the  corruption  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  dtpratitf  of  naoUnd  is  so  ensfly  dlaeo- 
verabie,  that  nothiaff  but  tlM  desect  or  the  ocH 
can  oKclade  It  IhMn  noCioe. 


Efery  goreromeot,   say  the    poBtklaa^   is 
pf rpetnally  deffeneratlog  towards  cerrwjrtleit. 


TO  DEPRECIATE^   V.    To   dis^ 

parage. 

DEPREDATION,    ROBBERY. 

DEPREDATION,  in  Latin  de- 
pradatio  from  prada  a  prey,  signifies 
the  act  of  spoilmg  or  laying  waste,  as 
well  as  taking  away. 

ROBBERY,  on  the  other  hand, 
signifies  simply  the  removal  or  taking 
away  froni  another  by  violence.  Every 
depredation,  therefore,  includes  a  rob- 
bery, but  not  vice  versA,  A  depreda- 
tion is  always  attended  with  nuschief 
to  some  one,  though  not  always  with 
advantage  to  the  tUpredator  ;  but  the 
robber  always  calculates  on  getting 
something  for  himself.  Depredations 
are  often  committed  for  the  mdul^ence 
of  private  animosity ;  robbery  is  al- 
ways committed  from  a  thirst  for 
gain. 

Depredation  is  either  the  public  act 
of  a  commmiity,  or  the  private  act  of 
individuals;  robbery  mostly  the  pri- 
vate act  of  individuals.  Depredations 
are  committed  wherever  the  occasion 
ofiiers ;  in  open  or  covert  places :  rob- 
beries are  committed  either  on  die 
persons  or  houses  of  individual.    la 
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iffynner  times  noghboaring  states  tued 
to  commit  fiequent  depredaiiom  o& 
each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state 
of  open  hostility.  Robberiet  were, 
however,  then  less  frequent  than  at 
present 

Depredatum  is  used  in  the  proper 
and  bad  sense,  for  animals  as  well  as 
§6t  men;  robbery  may  be  employed 
figuratively  and  in  the  indmerent 
sense.  Birds  are  great  depredators  in 
the  com  fidds.  Bees  may  be  said  to 
plunder  or  rob  the  flowers  of  their 
sweets. 

At  ihB  delay,  of  mtklBfT  war  nay  cometlnei  be 
deCrfanental  to  tadividnali,  who  hafe  laibrad  by 
dgpredaUnu  lirom  fimlpi  poceatatei,  ew  lawi 
kave.  Id  loiiie  ntpeeti,  anned  the  ml^eet  with 
ponefs  to  fanpel  the  pceraK&tive,  hj  dlcecUng  the 
ailfliiten  to  iwie  IflUflfs  of  marf ue. 

BCACUTOaiE. 

From  all  fbta,  wbat  it  my  hi&reiioeF    TbaC 
tUa  new  mtftm  of  rettery  la  Fraaoe  canaot  b« 
I  nib  by  a«y  ait.  Bvasa. 


DEPRESSION^  v»  Dgectum. 

TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDGE. 

DEPRIVE,  from  de  and  prtve,  in 
Latin  privus  one's  own,  signifies  to 
make  not  one's  own  what  one  has  or 
expects  to  have. 

DEBAR,  from  de  and  bar,  signifies 
to  prevent  by  means  of  a  bar, 

ABRIDGE,  V.  To  abridge. 

Deprive  conveys  the  idea  of  either 
taking  away  that  which  one  has,  or 
withholding  ^that  which  one  may  have ; 
debar  conveys  the  idea  onlv  of  with- 
holding ;  abridge  conveys  that  also  of 
taking  away.  JDeprtomg  is  a  coercive 
measure ;  debar  and  abridge  are 
merely  acts  of  authority.  We  are 
deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the  first 
necessity ;  we  are  debarred  of  privi- 
leges, enjoYinents,  opportunities,  &c.; 
we  are  abridged  of  comforts,  plear 
smres,  conveniences,  &c.  Criminals 
aze  deprived  of  their  liberty;  their 
friends  are  in  extraordinary  cases  de^ 
barred  the  privilege  of  seeing  them. 
Thus  men  are  often  abridged  of  their 
comforts  in  consequence  of  their  own 
fimlts. 

Deprivation  and  debarring  some- 
times arise  from  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons ;  abridging  is  suways  the  volun- 
tary acts  of  conscious  agents.  Mis- 
fortunes sometimes  deprive  a  person 
•f  the  means  of  living.    The  poor  are 


often  d^orred,  by  thmr  poverty,  of 
the  opportunity  to  learn  their  duty. 
It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
abridge  young  people  of  their  plea- 
sures when  tlusy  do  not  know  how  to 
make  a  good  use  of  diem.  Religion 
teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  deprivations.  It  is  painfril 
to  be  debarred  the  society  of  those  wa 
love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any  ad- 
vantage which  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  enjoying. 

When  used  as  reflective  verbs  thev 
preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their 
signification.  An  extravagant  person 
deprives  himself  of  the  power  of  doing 
good.  A  person  may- debar  himself 
of  any  pleasure  from  particular  mo- 
tives of  prudence.  A  miser  idfridges 
himself  of  every  enjoyment  in  order  to 
gratify'  his  ruling  passion. 

Of  what  imall  moment  to  your  real  bappIoMi 
an  many  of  those  injarlei  which  draw  forth  yoor 
MMotmenl  I  Gao  tk^  deprive  yoa  of  peace  of 
comcieaca^  «f  the ntUhctloB  ef  hnlag  aeteda 
Klght  part  i  Blaib. 

Aetlfe  and  matrnWae  eplrkc,  la  theTifoor  of 
yoath,  neither  can  or  onght  to  rei^oain  at  nU* 
If  they  debar  themselves  flrom  aim! o;  at  a  noble 
olyect,  their  deilrea  will  moTe  downward. 
Hn 


The  peiMnal  liberty  of  IndiTldaale  la  tUa 
UafdcoB  eaanot  ewer  be  eikridged  at  the  aera 
dtacietioBafthemiglitiate.  Blacuvmb* 

TO  DEPRIVE^  v.  To  lereuve. 

DEPTH,   PROFUNDITY. 

DEPTH,  from  deep^  dip  or  dive, 
the  Greek  ^uvtu,  and  the  Hebrew  #«- 
bang  to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under 
water  which  is  dived  for. 

PROFUNDITY,  from  profound^ 
in  Latin  prqfundusy  compounded  of 
pro  or  procul  far,  aad/undus  the  hot* 
torn,  signifies  the  bottom  which  is  fiir 
down  filom  the  surface. 

These  terms  do  not  differ  merelv  in 
their  derivation,  but  depth  is  indefi-^ 
nite  in  its  signification;  and^r^n* 
dity  is  a  positive  and  considerable 
degree  of  dej^th.  Moreover  the  word 
depth  is  applied  to  obiects  in  general ; 
profundity  is  confined  in  its  applica* 
tion  to  moral  objects :  thus  we  speak 
of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  or  the  dq>th 
of  a  person's  learning;  but  his  pro^ 
fundity  of  thought. 

By  tbeee  two  pasaioiia  of  hope  and  fear,  we 
Rsch  forward  into  fatarity,  and  briiv  ^Jf  t9  «W 
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fiweoi  fliMcMi  ^lliaeto  (kat  ie  to  cht  i«M«tt| 
dt§dlu  of  dae.  JLnaaoiu 

The  pecoaer  of  Bwitt  vQl  mat  vo;  UUla 
prerioas  kaowkdf  e :  It  «ni  be  raiBcrent  tkU  he 
b  acqoaUited  with  coouboq  wordi  and  common 
thiasi;  he  Is  aelther  Rqeired  t«  mamC  deve- 
tlQMaflrtoesploceiPr^MlMM.       JnoeeK. 

rro  DEPUTE,  t;.  To  constUiUe* 
DEPUTY,  v.  Ambassador. 
DSPUTY,  c;.  Delegate!* 
TO  DERANGE,  v.  To  disorder. 

TO    DERIDE,    MOCK,    RIDICULE, 
RALLY,  BANTER. 

DERIDE,  compounded  of  de  and 
the  Ladn  rideo;  and  RIDICULE, 
fiom  rideof  both  signify  to  langjb  at. 

MOCK,  in  French  moquer,  Dutch 
mockenf  Greek  ^mi«»,  signifies  like- 
wise to  laugh  at. 

RALLY,  in  French  raiUer. 

BANTER,  possibly  fram  th« 
French  badiner  to  jest. 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are- 
designated  by  idl  these  terms. 

Derision  and  mockery  evince  them- 
selves hy  the  outward  actions  in  gene- 
ral ;  ridicule  consists  more  in  words 
than  actions ;  rallying  and  bantering 
almost  entirely  in  words.  Deride  is 
not  so  strong  a  term  as  mock,  but 
much  stronger  than  ridicule,  lliere 
is  always  a  mixture  of  hostiHty  in  de- 
rition  and  mockery ;  but  ridicule  is 
fifequently  unaccompanied  with  any 
penonal  feeling  of  displeasure.  De- 
rifioji  is  often  deep,  not  loud ;  it  die- 
00V6IS  itself  in  suppressed  laughs, 
contemptuous  sneers  or  gesticulations, 
and  cutting  expressions.  Mockery  is 
mostly  noisy  and  outrageous;  it 
breaks  forth 'in  insulting  ImfToooery, 
and  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
]>ersonal  violence.  The  former  con- 
sists of  real  but  contemptuous  laugh- 
ter; the  latter  oflen  of  affected  laugh- 
ter and  grimace.  Derition  and 
mockery  are  always  personal;  rid&- 
cuie  may  be  directed  to  things  as  well 
as  persons*  Derision  and  mockery 
are  a  direct  attack  on  die  individual, 
the  latter  still  more  so  than  the  for- 
mer;  ridicule  is  as  often  used  in  writ- 
ing as  in  personal  intercourse. 

Derision  and  mockery  are  practised 
by  persons  in  any  station ;  ridicule  is 
mostly  used  by  equal*.    A  person  is 


derided  wad  mocked  for  ^t  ^MA  if 
ofeiiive  as  well  as  appaiently  abeoni 
or  extravagant;  he  is  ridiatied  for 
what  is  apparently  ridiculous.  Our 
Savioor  was  exposed  both  to  the  <rfe- 
rision  and  mockery  of  his ,  eDemies. 
They  derided  him  tor  what  they  dared 
to  think  his  Mm  pretensions  to  a  su^ 
perior  mission ;  taey  mocked  him  by 
platting  a  crown  of  thoras,  and  acda|; 
the  faicaof  royalty  before  bim. 

Derision  may  m  provoked  by  ordi- 
narf  circumatanoes;  moclrmf  by  that 
which  is  extraordinary.  Wh«ii  the 
prophet  Elijah  in  his  holy  zeal  fiiocftcrf 
the  falae  prophets  of  Baal,  or  when 
the  children  mocked  the  nropbet  Eli- 
sha,  the  term  deride  woxAd  not  have 
suited  either  for  the  occasion  or  the 
action;  but  two  people  may  deride 
each  other  in  their  angry  disputes; 
or  unprincipled  people  may  deride  thota 
'  whom  they  (;annot  imitaite,  or  coih 
demn.  Dfrifion  and  mocA:^  are  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  theClsMan 
temper ;  ridicule  if  iustifiable  in  cer- 
tain cases,  particulany  when  it  is  not 
personal,  when  a  man  renders  hkn- 
self  an  ol^t  of  derision^  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  one  is  justified  in  de- 
ridiiig  him.  insults  are  not  the  meoos 
for  correcting  foalts.  Mockery  is 
very  seldom  used  but  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  malioMHit  disposition.  Al* 
though  ridicsue  is  not  the  test  of 
truth,  and  ought  not  to  be  eapfoyed 
in  the  place  of  argument,  yet  there  are 
some  fo  Uies  too  absurd  to  c' 


serious  traatmoit. 

Rally  and  banter,  like  deridom 
and  mockeryf,  are  altogether  Mrsonal 
acts,  in  which  apphcatioo  they  are 
very  analogous  to  ridicule.  Midi^ 
cufe  is  the  most  general  term  of 
the  three;  we  olten  raUff  and  banter 
by  ridicuUng,  There  is  more  ex- 
noeure  in  ridiculing  ;  reproof  in  rel- 
\ying ;  and  provocation  m  bartering. 
A  person  may  be  ridiculed  op  ac- 
count of  his  eooentridties ;  he  ia  fW- 
lied  for  his  defects;  he  is  bamtered 
for  accidental  drcumstaooes ;  the  two 
former  actions  are  often  justified  by 
some  substantial  reason;  the  latter 
is  an  action  as  puerile  as  it  is  ingost ; 
it  is  a  contemptible  species  of 
mockery,  Self^x>nceit  ana  estravar* 
gant  follies  are  oftentiaMS  best  oor- 
racted  by  good-natured.  rUUesde,    A 
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vf  deserve  soqaetiva^s  to  h% 
rallied  wr  his  want  of  resolution, 
ThoBO  who  are  of  an  ill  natured  turn 
of  mind  will  banter  others  for  their 
misfortunesy  pr  their  pergonal  defects^ 
rather  than  not  say  something  to  their 
annoyance. 

SirtMbdieiatlMir  plight. 
And  to  bk  BHitet  thm  la  deritUm  ealPd : 
O  friends,  irtiy  c«me  not  on  those  victon  prond  ? 

MlLTOM. 

ImpdPd  with  step*  onceaslog  to  pvisne 
Some  fleetfaig  sood  thnt  m9ck$  me  with  the  Ytev. 
fiouMMrni. 
"WaBt  is  the  seon  ofefsry  fool, 
And  wit  In  rap  is  tnrned  to  ridteule,  Dbtbbi. 
The  only  pieae  of  plaennnti  j  in  Ptondise  Lost, 
le  when  the  evil  spirits  «ra  described  es  raUgimg 
the  angeb  npm  thesaooess  of  thdrnew  Invented 
artillery.  ,    ,  Amnsov. 

As  to  your  menner  of  bdiavlng  towerds  these 
wnboppy  young  gentlemen  (at  College)  yon  de- 
«erlbe^  let  It  be  manly  and  easy;  if  they  tenter 
ytmt  fegnlatity ,  osder,  deoeaey,  and  love  of  shidy, 
I  vetonttalriKgieotorit.     Gbaoum. 


TO  DERIVE,  TRACK,    DEDUCE. 

DERIVE,  from  the  Latin  rfc  and 
riims  a  river,  signifies  to  drain  after 
the  manner  of  water  from  its  source. 

TRACE,  ia  Italian  traccare,  Greek 
Tf^x^  to  run,  Hebrew  darech  to  go, 
signifies  to  go  by  a  line  drawn  out,  to 
follow  the  line. 

DEDUCE,  in  Latin  dedvco^  sig- 
nifies tohring  from. 

The  idea  of  drawing  one  thing  from 
another  is  included  in  all  the  actions 
designated  b^  these  terms.  The  act 
of  deriving  is  immediate  and  direct ; 
that  of  tracing  a  gradual  process; 
that  of  deducing  by  a  radocinative 
process. 

We  discover  causes  and  sources  by 
derivation;  we  discover  the  course, 
progress,  and  commencement  of  things 
by  tracing  ;  we  discover  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  things  by  deduction. 
A  person  derives  his  name  from  a 
given  source;  he  traces  his  family 
down  to  a  given  period ;  principles  or 
powers  are  deduced  from  circum- 
stances or  observations.  The  Trojans 
derived  the  name  of  their  city  from 
Tros  a  king  of  Phrygia ;  they  traced 
the  line  of  their  kings  down  to  Dar- 
danus.  Copernicus  deduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  earth's  turning  round  from 
several  simple  observations,  partieu- 
lariy  from  tne  apparent  and  contrary 
motion  of  bodies  that  are  really  at 


rest  Th«  English  toc^e  19  of  such 
mixed  origin  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
known  Ilas^ua^  fron»  which  some  one 
of  its  woiiis  IS  not  derivable.  It  i$ 
an  interesting  employment  to  trace  the 
progress  of  science  end  civiUzation  ia 
countries  which  have  been  involved  in  . 
igviorance  and  barbarism.  From  tho 
writings  of  Locke  and  other  philo>- 
sopbers  of  an  equally  loose  statap>  havf 
been  deduced  principles  both  in  morals 
and  politics  that  are  destructive  to 
the  Imppiness  of  men  in  civil  society^ 

the  heatbcno  ever  dertvtM 
■aeestors  firom  seme  god. 
Tk 


Tbe  kings 
themselTM  or  tbek 


Let  Newton,  pate  InteHigenee!  whom  Clod 
To  mertale  lent  to  trace  his  bonndlem  works, 
rron  taws  snfellmeiy  simple^eak  tl^y  lismcw 

Tflowoa. 

Wnm  the  discoseiy  of  some  natnial  antho> 
city  amy  perfanps  be  dedMioed  a  tmer  originM 
of  all  goverameots  amoog  men  than  fin>m  any 
contracts.  Tutna. 

TO    DEROGATE,     V.      To    dlS* 

parage. 

TO  DESCRIBE,  V.  To  relate. 

DESCRIPTION,   V,   AcCQUJli. 
DESCRIPTION,   V.    Cost. 
TO  DESCRY,  V.  To  See. 

DESERT,    MERIT,  WORTH. 

DESERT  from  deserve,  in  Latin 
deservio,  signifies  to  do  service  or  be 
serviceable.  ^ 

MERIT,  in  Latin  meritus  participle 
of  mereor,  comes  from  the  Greek 
M'»t?v  to  get,  because  he  who  merits 
has  a  right  to  get. 

WORTH,  in  German  werth,  is  con- 
nected with  tovrde  dignity,  and  burd4 
a  harden,  because  one  bears  worth  as 
a  thing  attached  to  the  person. 

Desert  is  always  taken  &>r  that 
'  which  is  good  or  bad  ;  merit  for  that 
which  is  goodronly. 

We  deserve  praise  or  blame:  we 
merit  a  reward. 

The  desert  consists  in  tbe  action, 
wo  k  or  service  perfoimed ;  tbe  merit 
has  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
agent  or  the  nature  of  the  action;  the 
person  does  not  deserve  the  recom- 
pence  until  he  has  performed  the  ser« 
vice ;  he  does  not  merit  approbation 
if  he  have  not  done  his  part  well. 
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Deieroe  is  a  tenn  of  onfinary  iiih 
port;  merit  applies  to  objects  of 
greater  moment:  the  former  indndes 
matters  of  personal  and  physical  gra- 
tification; the  latter  those  altogether 
€f  an  intellectaal  nature. 

Children  are  always  acting  so  as  to 
deierve  either  reproof  or  commen- 
dation, reward  or  punishment;  can- 
didates for  puUic  applause  or  honors 
conceive  they  have  frequent  occasion 
to  complain  that  they  are  not  treated 
accordme  to  their  merUt.  Criminals 
cannot  ahrays  be  punished  according 
to  their  deterts;  a  noble  mind  is  not 
contented  with  barely  obtaining,  it 
seeks  to  merit  what  it  obtains. 

The  idea  of  value,  which  is  promi- 
nent  in  the  signification  of  the  tenn 
merit,  renders  it  closely  allied  to  that 
of  worth.  The  man  of  merit  looks  to 
the  advantages  which  shall  accrue  to 
himself;  the  man  of  worth  is  content- 
ed with  the  consciotisness  of  what  he 
possesses  in  himself.  Merit  respects 
the  attainments  or  qualifications  of  a 
man  ;  worth  respects  his  moral  quali- 
ties ooly.  It  is  possible  therefore  for 
a  man  to  have  great^  merit  and  little 
or  no  worth.  He  who  has  great  pow- 
ers and  uses  them  for  the  advantage 
<^  himself  or  others  is  a  man  of  merit ; 
lie  who  only  does  good  from  a  good 
motive  is  a  man  of  worth. 

We  look  for  merit  amoi^  men  in 
the  discharge  of  their  several  offices 
or  duties ;  we  look  for  worth  in  their 
social  capadties. 


lad  ikuH  the  Me  he  «eU  ^OKTMri  to  lad. 


iftwimfee 


PralMfirMimmadOTc 


TeUrthoraaee,  MfSifectlwpaM, 


From  these  words  are  derived  the 
epithets  deserved  and  merited,  in  re- 
lation to  what  we  receive  firom  others  ; 
and  deftnimg,  meritoriomsy  WDorthy 
and  sort  A,  in  regard  to  what  we  p06- 
aen  in  ourselves:  a  treatment  is  de^ 
MTved  or  umde$eroed;  reprooS  are 
wteritedormmwterited;  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  a  master  is  easier  to  be  bone 
when  it  is  MMdeterced  than  when  it  is 


deserted;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend 
are  very  severe  wnen  unmerited, 

A  labourer  is  deserving  on  account 
of  his  industry ;  an  artist  is  merito^ 
rious  on  account  of  his  professional 
abilities ;  a  citizen  is  worthy  on  ac- 
count of  his  benevolence  and  upii^t- 
ness.  The  first  person  deserves  to  be 
well  paid  and  encouraged ;  the  second 
merits  the  applause  wmch  is  bestowed 
on  him ;  the  third  is  worthy  of  confix 
dence  and  esteem  firom  all  men.  Be- 
twixt worthy  and  worth  there  is  this 
difference,  that  the  former  is  said  of 
the  intrinsic  and  moral  qualities, 
the  latter  of  extrinsic  qualities:  a 
worthy  man  possesses  that  which  calJa 
for  the  esteem  of  others ;  hot  a  man 
is  worth  the  property  which  he  can 
call  his  own:  so  in  like  manner  a 
subject  may  be  worthy  the  atteatioa 
of  a  writer,  or  a  thin^  may  not  ba 
worth  the  while  to  ooosider. 

A  BMB  hn  ftvquoit  oppeituittei  of  BltS- 
SattafthefieiMMiioraputj;  orMtacJmtlw 


PUgrioMcoi  to  Rone  wen  npuwuteiil  m 
noit«erltorlMua«li«r  dofottoa.  Hci 

Then  the  last  wortAiet  of  dNUoinp  OfBseiU 
nte  celPd  to  slotT,  la  vaeqaal  itaMS 


TO  DESERT^  V.  To  ahandofu 
TO  DESBBT9  V.  To  abdicate. 
DESERT,  V.  Sciiiary. 

DESIGN^   PURPOSE,   INTEND^ 
MEAN. 

DESIGN,  from  the  Latin  desi^- 
nare,  signifies  to  mark  out  as  with  a 
pen  or  pencil. 

PURPOSE  like  ptirpeee  comes 
from  the  Latin  propoemi-  perfect  of 
propomo,  signifying  to  set  befiwe  ODe*s 
mind  as  an  object  of  pursuit. 

INTEND,  in  Latin  tjtfeiid^  to  betKl 
towards,  ugmfies  the  bending  of  the 
mind  towai&an  olject. 

MEAN,  in  Saxoamaemem,  German, 
&C.  meanenj  probably  connected  with 
the  word  mind,  si^ufying  to  have  in 
the  mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are'  tanns  of 
higher  import  than  wntemd  and  wsemny 
which  are  in  familiar  use ;  the  latter 
still  more  so  than  the  fimncr.  The 
design  embraces  many  oljects;  the 
purpose  consists  of  only  one;*  the 
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former  supposes  something  stadied  and 
methodical,  it  requires  relectioa;  the 
latter  supposes  something  fixed  and 
determinate,  it  recjoires  resolution. 
A  design  is  attamable;  a  pur- 
pose  is  steady.  We  speak  of  the 
design  as  it  regards  the  thing  conceived ; 
we  speak  of  the  purpose  as  it  regards 
the  temper  of  the  person.  Men  of  a 
sansuine  or  aspii*'mg  character  are  apt 
to  form  designs  which  cannot  be  cai^ 
ried  into  execution.  Whoever  wishes 
to  keep  true  to  his  purpose  must  not 
listen  to  many  counsellors. 

The  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed 
or  set  before  the  mind ;  the  irUention 
is  the  thing  to  which  the  mind  bends 
or  inclines :  purpose  and  intend  differ 
therefore  both  m  the  nature  of  the 
action  and  the  object ;  we  purpose  se- 
riously ;  we  intend  vaguely.  We  set 
about  that  which  ^e  purpose ;  we  may 
delay  that  which  we  nave  only  iV 
tended.  The  execution  of  one's  pur- 
pose rests  mostly  with  one's  self;  the 
fslfilment  of  an  intention  depends 
upon  circumstances.  A  man  of  a 
resokite  temper  is  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpou  by  trifling  objects ; 
we  may  be  disappointed  in  our  inten- 
tions by  a  variety  of  unforeseen  but 
uncontrollable  events. 

Mean,  which  is  a  term  altogether  of 
colloquial  use,  differs  but  litUe  from 
intend,  except  that  it  is  used  for  more 
fitmiliar  objects.  To  mean  is  to  have 
in  the  mind ;  to  intend  is  to  lean  with 
the  mind  towards  any  thing. 

Purpose  is  always  applied  to  some 
precise  or  definite  object ;  intend  and 
tnean  to  that  which  is  general:  we 
purpose  to  set  out  at  a  certain  time  or 
go  acertainrout ;  we  mean  tosetout  as 
soon  as  we  can,  and  go  the  way  that 
shall  be  found  most  agreeable.  The 
moralist  designs  by  his  writings  to 
effect  a  reformation  in  the  manners  of 
men.  A  writer  purposes  to  treat  on 
a  given  subject  in  some  particular 
manner.  It  is  ridiculous  to  lay 
down  rules  which  are  not  intended  to 
be  kept.  An  honest  man  always 
means  to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

Design  and  purpou  are  taken  some- 
times in  the  abstract  sense;  intend 
and  mean  always  in  connexion  with 
the  agent  who  intends  or  means.  We 
•ee  a  design  in  the  whole  creation 
which  Uads  us  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom 


atid  goodness  of  the  Creator.  When« 
ever  we  see  any  thipg  done  we  are 
led  to  inquire  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  done ;  or  are  (fesirous  of  knowing 
the  intention  of  the  person  for  so 
doing.  Things  are  saiid  to  be  done 
with  a  design,  in  opposition  to  that 
,  which  happens  by  cnance ;  they  ara 
said  to  be  done  for  a  purpose,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  immediate  purpose  which 
is  expected  to  result '  from  them. 
Design,  when  not  expressly  qualified 
by  a  contrary  epithet,  is  used  in  a  bad 
sense  in  connexion' with  a  particular 
agent;  purpose,  intention,  and  mean^ 
ing,  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  design* 
ing  person  is  full  of  latent  and 
interested  designs.  There  is  nothiUg 
so  good  that  it  may  not  be  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  ara 
bad.  The  intentions  of  a  man  must 
always  be  taken  into  the  account  when 
we  are  forming  an  estimate  of  his  ac- 
tions. Ignorant  people  frequently , 
mean  much  better  than  they  do. 

Nothing  can  evince  greater  depra- 
vity of  mind  than  designedly  to  rob 
another  of  his  good  name.  Whsn  a 
person  wishes  to  get  any  information 
ne  purposely  directs  his  discourse  to 
the  subject  upon  which  he  desires  to 
be  informed.  If  we  unintentional^ 
incur  the  displeasure  of  another  it  is 
to  be  reckoned  our  mbfortune  rather 
than  our  fault.  It  is  not  enough  for 
our  endeavours  to  be  well  mean/,  if 
they  be  not  also  well  directed. 

Jofe  honon  me  aod  Ikvon  my  dettgnt. 

His  pleunre  guidm  me,  and  hb  wUl  confines. 

Prond  u  be  is,  tiiat  iraa  heart  vrtalns 

Hk  itabbora  pat^pMe,  and  Us  fijonds  disdains. 

Pora. 
And  must  I  Hken,  O  siie  of  floods! 
Bear  thb  fierce  answer  to  the  lUn^  of  gods  t 
Correct  it  yrt,  and  chnage  ihj  nuh  intent; 
A  noble  mind  disdains  not  to  repent.  Pen; 

Tbeo  first  Folyilam v  tbe  sHence  broke, 
Lons  weiKfa'd  tbe  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke  : 
Hov  oft  mjr brother!  tbj  reproach  I  bear. 
For  vords  well  meant  and  sentimenls  siacen*- 

Pont, 

DESIGN,   PLAN^  SCHEIIfE^ 
PROJECT. 

DESIGN,  V.  To  design. 

PLAN,  in  French  plan,  comes  from 
plane  or  plain,  in  Latin  planus, 
smooth  or  even,  signifying  in  general 
any  plain  place^  or  in  particular  the 
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eren  iurfiioe  oa  which  a  buDdin^  it 
raised;  and  by  an  extended  appfaca- 
'  tion  the  sketch  of  the  pAme  sorface 
of  any  baildbg  or  obnect. 

SCHEME,  in  Latm  schema,  Greek 
ry«/u«  the  foim  or  ficore,  signifies  the 
thing  drawn  out  in  the  mind. 

PROJECTy  in  Latin  orqfectw 
firom  prqjieio,  compounded  of  j^ro  and 
jada,  signifies  to  cast  or  pot  fiirth, 
that  is,  the  thing  projposed. 

Arrangement  is  tne  idea  common 
to  these  terms.  The  detign  includes 
the  thing  that  is  to  be  bnnght  about; 
the  plan  inciodes  the  means  by  which 
it  is  to  be  hrooaht  about.  A  design 
was  fonned  in  tne  time  of  James  I^. 
for  overturning  the  goremment  of  the 
ooontfy;  the  plan  by  which  this  was 
,  to  haiYe  been  realised,  consisted  in 
placing  gnnpowder  under  the  parlia- 
meairhoose  and  blowing  up  tne  as- 
sembly. 

A  deeign  is  to  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  its  intrinsic  worth;  a  pian 
is  U>  be  estimated  acoordii^  to  its 
felatUre  value,  or  fitness  for  the  die- 
$ign.  A  dea^  is  noble  or  wicked,  a 
pim  is  practicaUe.  Every  founder 
of  a  charitable  institution  maj  be 
supposed  to  have  had  a  good  design; 
but  he  may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan 
'for  obtaining  the  end  proposed. 

Scheme  imd  prefect  respect  both 
-the  end  and  the  means,  which  makes 
them  analo^bs  to  design  and  plan. 

The  destgn  stimulates  to  action; 
the  plan  determines  the  mode  of 
action;  the  scheme  and  P^^t  con- 
sist Inost  in  speculation.  Tile  design  - 
and  plan  are  eaually  practical,  and 
suited  to  the  onunary  and  immediate 
circumstances  of  life ;  the  scheme  and 
project  are  contrived  or  conceived  for 
extraordinary  or  rare  occasions.  No 
man  takes  any  step  without  a  design, 
A  general  forms  the  plan  of  his 
campaign.  Adventurous  men  are 
always  forming  schemes  for  gainlne 
money;  ambitious  monarchs  are  fuU 
.  of  prefects  for  increasing  their  domi- 
nions. 

Scheme  and  project  differ  princi- 
pally in  the  magnitude  of  the  objects 
*  to  which  they  are  applied;  the  for- 
mer being  much  less  vast  and  exten- 
sive than  the  latter.  A  scheme  may 
be  formed  by  an  individual  for  at- 
taining any  trifling  advantage;  pnh 


Jects  are  mostl  ?  conceived  in  matten 
of  state,  or  of  public  interest.  The 
metropolis  abounds  with  persons 
whose  inventive  faculties  are  busy  in 
devising  schemes,  either  of  a  commer- 
cial, a  Hterarjr,  a  philosophical,  or 
political  description,  by  which  they 
propose  great  advantages  to  the  palh- 
tic,  bat  still  greater  to  themselves. 
The  project  of  universal  conquest 
which  entered  into  the  wild  specola- 
tions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  did  not, 
unfortunately  for  the  world,  perish  at 
his  death. 


Hto  deep  detign 


<ha  be^  ^fnm 


It  wn  at  Manemef  tint  Tkgll  i 
pimh  ud  eOlaeled  tke  matettelt  of  dl  ttoM 
weMwt  pIsBw  wych  he  ■ftwmh  inlikrf 

The  heppj  peef  le  la  their  veaia  edb 

Sat  tndfav  pebUc  ceran,  and  phnalif  «eh«Nee 

or  tempenuice  for  winter  poor.  Thobmb. 


fa  lidea  ftoa  hepe  to  hope,  i 


TO  DESIGNATE,  V.  To 


TO   DESIRE,    WISH,    LONG  FOR, 
HANKER  AFTER,   COVET. 

DESIRE,  in  Latin  desidero,  comes 
firom  desido  to  rest  or  fix  upon  with 
the  mind. 

WISH,  in  German  anrnscAen,  comes 
from  wonne  pleasure,  signifying  to 
take  pleasure  in  a  thi^. 

LONG,  from  the  German  langen 
to  reach  after,  signifies  to  seek  after 
with  the  mind. 

HANKER,  hanger,  or  hang,  sig- 
nifies to  hang  on  an  object  with  one's 
mind. 

COVET,  V.  Cavetous. 

The  desire  is  imperious,  it  demands 
gratification;  the  wnsh  is  less  Teho- 
ment,  it  consists  of  a  strong  inctina* 
tion;  longing  is  an  impatient  and 
continued  species  of  desire ;  hanker^ 
ing  is  a  desire  fi>r  that  which  is  set 
out  of  one's  reach;  coveting  is  a  de- 
sire fiir  that  which  belongs  to  another, 
or  what  it  is  in  his  power  to  pant. 
We  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is 
near  at  hand,  or  within  view;  we  wish 
fi>r  and  covet  that  which  is  more  re- 
mote, or  less  distinctlT  seen;  we 
hankgr  n^er  that  which  has   besa 
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«noe  etno]red.  A  diaoontented  penon 
wnihes  ior  more  than  he  has ;  he  who 
18  in  a  strange  land  long$  to  see  his 
iiadye  .country ;  vicious  men  hanker 
afier  the  pleasures  which  are  denied 
uiem;  ambitious  men  caoet  honors, 
aTaricious  men  ccfDCt  riches. 

Desires  ought  to  be  moderated; 
wishes  to  be  limited ;  longings^  hank- 
eringSy  and  covetings^  to  be  suppress- 
ed. Uncontrolled  desires  become  the 
greatest  torments;  unbounded  wishes 
are  the  bane  of  aU  haziness ;  ardent 
iongin^s  are  mostlv  irrational^  and 
not  entitled  to  indulgence.  CoBoeHng 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  divine 
law.' 

JJesire,  as  it  regards  others,  is  not 
less  imperative  than  when  it  respects 
ourselves;  it  lays  an  obligation  on 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  expressed: 
a  vnsh  is  gentle  and  unassuming;  it 
appeals  to  the  good  nature  of  ano* 
ther ;  we  act  by  the  desire  of  a  su- 
perior, and.  according  to  the  wishes 
of  an  equal.  The  desire  of  a  parent 
will  amount  to  a  Command  m  the 
mind  of  a  dutiful  child;  his  wishes 
will  be  anticipated  by  the  warmth  of 
affection. 

Wbn  OHB  ham  dinoverad  a  purionate  de^ 
Mireottkma  io  (he  amblUoos  laaa  (unotoK* 
per  of  mind  Is  more  apt  to  fliew  ftielO  tluj 
beeome  ipnliig  and  tcMrred  in  their  commeii- 


K  b  as  absard  io  aa  old  Man  la  with  for  Uw 

sttmstk  of  yooth,  as  H  vobM  be  in  a  joaac  "MM 
to  vUi  for  tbe  rtnnftk  of  abaXl  or  a  hone. 

Stbeu. 
Extended  oo  the  Aia*fal  coach  he  lin. 
And  soon  as  momiag  piUnts  the  eaatera  aklei, 
Tbe  ilglit  Is  craated  to  thy  Umgtng  ejt%.    Popb. 
The  wllb  Is  an  old  eoqneCte  that  h  alwajs 
kankerbtg  mfUr  the  diversions  of  the  town. 


Toa  hnofw  Chcaccr-has  a  tale,  wbeito  a  I 
saves  his  head  bjr  dlscovwf  ng  It  was  the 
which  all  wosMn  OHMt  coveted*  Gat, 


TO  DESIRE,  V.  To  beg. 

TO    DESIST,   LKAVE   OFF. 

DESIST,  from  the  Latin  desisto^ 
signifies  to  take  one's  self  off. 

Desist  is  applied  to  actions  offen«> 
five  to  some  person;  L£AV£  OFF 
to  actions  that  are  indifferent.  The 
former  is  involuntary,  the  latter  vo- 
luntary. We  are  obliged  to  desisi; 
bat  we  leave  off  tX  ow  option.    It  is 


prqdent  to  desist  from  using  our 
endeavours  when  we  find  them  ine^ 
fectual;  it  is  natural  for  a  person  to 
leave  iff  when  he  sees  no  farther 
occasion  to  continue  his  labor.  He 
who  annoys  another  must  be  made  to 
desist;  he  who  •does  not  wish  to 
offend  will  Uaroe  off  when  requested. 

So  e«*n  aad  mora  aeeonplMhed  the  sixth. 
Yet  not  tiU  the  Crrafor  forasM  his  work ; 
DeeUHngy  though  anweacMl,  ap  ratnra'd. 

BflLTOV. 

Vanity,  the  most  iaDooeat  species  of  prides 
was  most  fluently  predominant:  he  (Savace) 
eoQid  not  easily  leave  off  when  he  had  once 
boKsa  to  meDtiott  himself  or  his  woiks. 

jMDfSOMb 

DESOLATE^  V.  Solitary. 
DESOLATION,  V.  Ravage* 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION, 
DESPONDENCY.         .  ' 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION, 
firom  the  French  desespoir,  compound- 
ed of  the  privative  de  and  the  Latin 
spes  hope,  signifies  the  absence  or  the, 
annihilation  of  all  houe. 

DESPONDENCY  fit>m  desoand,  in 
Latin  dencndeo,  compoundea  of  the 
private  de  and  spondeo  to  promise, 
signifies  literally  to  deprive  in  a  solemn 
manner,  or  cut  off  firom  every  gleam 
of  hope. 

Despair  is  a  state  of  mind  pro- 
duced by  the  view  of  external  cir- 
cumstances; desperation  and  de* 
spondency  may  be  the  firuit  of  the  ima- 
gination ;  the  former  therefore  always 
rests  on  some  ground,  the  latter  are 
sometimes  ideal.  De$pair  lies  mostly 
in  reflection;  desperation  and  c^e- 
epondency  in  the  feelings;  the  former 
marks  a  state  of  vehement  and  im- 
patient feeling,  the  latter  that  of 
fiedien  and  mournful  feeling.  Despair 
is  oflen  the  forerunner  of  deq>eration 
and  despondency,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  with  effects  so 
powerful.  Tne  strongest  mind  may 
nave  occasion  te  despair  when  cir- 
cumstances warrant  the  sentiment; 
men  of  an  impetuous  character  are 
apt  to  run  into  a  state  of  desperation; 
a  weak  mind  fiill  of  morbid  sensi- 
bility is  most  liable  to  fall  into  de-^ 
spondency. 

Despair  interrupts  or  checks  exer- 
tion;  desperation  impels  to  greater 
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exertions;  despondency  unfits'  for 
exertion.  'When  a  physician  detpair$ 
of  making  a  core,  ne  lays  aside  the 
'  application  of  remedies ;  when  a  sol- 
dier sees  nothing  but  death  or  dis- 
|(race  before  him,  he  is  driven  to 
desperation^  and  redoubles  his  efforts ; 
when  a  tradesman  sees  before  him 
nothing  but  failure  for  the  present, 
and  want  for  the  future,  he  may  sink 
into  despondency.  Despair  is  justj« 
fiable  as  far  as  it  is  a  rational  calcu- 
lation into  futurity  from  present  ap- 
pearances. Desperation  may  arise 
from  extraordinary  circumstances  or 
the  action  of  strong  passions ;  in  the 
former  case  it  is  unavoidable,  and 
may  serve  to  rescue  from  ^reat  dis- 
tress; in  the  latter  case  it  is  mostly 
attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
Desponden^  is  a  disease  of  the  mind, 
which  nothing  but  a  firm  trust  in  the 
goodness  of  Providence  can  obviate, 

Detpalr  and  grief  dlttract  nij  lab*Hiie  mind  ; 
Godi !  wbat  %  crime  nj  impiow  heart  derienU 

Pope. 

It  May  %e  generallj  mnaAed  of  Iboca  wbo 
■Vuuder  what  th^  know  tbdr  fortone  h  not 
«ificieot  to  allow,  that  in  tbair  nxMt  jorhJ 
momfttff  tlnre  alwajw  brcakt  oot  wme  proof  of 
diKontent  and  Impatience;  tbfj  either  scatter 
irlth  a  wUd  tUtperation,  or  paj  their  nonej 
trith  a  peevMi  auidetj.  Johhmh. 

ThonnoB  nhadttini:  hie  produetloaa  to  loine 
who  thought  thenuelf  e«  qoallfled  to  eritlclw,  be 
Jbeaid  of  nothioff  hot  fkaltt;  hot  flading  other 
>dgei  BBore  farocahle,  he  did  not  nffer  hi«. 
aelf  to  rink  into  dap9ndence.  Joaiiaoa. 

DESPERATE,   HOPELESS. 

DESPERATE  (v.  Devoir)  is  ap- 
plicable  to  persons  or  things;  HOP£- 
XESS  to  things  only.  A  person 
makes  a  desperate  effort;  he  under- 
takes a  hopeless  task. 

Desperate,  when  applied  to  thines, 
expresses  more  than  hopeleu;  & 
iatter  marks  the  absence  of  hope  as 
^  the  attunment  of  good,  the  former 
narks  the  absence  of  hope  as  to  the 
removal  of  an  evil.  A  person  who  is 
in  a  desperate  condition  is  over- 
whelmed with  actual  trouble  for  the 
present,  and  the  prospect  of  its  con- 
tinuance for  this  future.  He  whose 
t»se  is  hopeless^  is  without  the  pro- 
jpect  of  etfecting  the  end  he  has  in 
view.  Gamesters  are  frequently 
broii^ht  mto  desjHTttte  situations  when 
bereft  of  e\ery  thing  that  might  pos- 


sibly serve  to  lii^ten  the  bmdens  of 
their  misfortunes.  It  is  a  kopeUtt 
undertaking  to  endeavour  to  redaim 
men  who  have  plunged  themselvee 
deep  into  the  labyrintltt  of  vice. 

Before  the  khlpi  a  dfOpertAe  ataad  thej  made. 
And  fir*d  the  troopn,  and  caird  the  Gods  to  aid. 

Pors. 
Th*  EncaM  with  in  Tain  their  wanted  chief, 
JSbpeInt  of  flight,  abom  Aopelew  of  kUHI 


DESPERATION,  !/•  To  deSpok, 

DESPICABLE,  v.  Contemptible* 
TO  DESPISE,  V.  To  contemn. 
DESPONDENCY,  V.  To  dcspoir. 
DESPOTIC,  V.  Absolute. 
DESTINATION,  w.  Destifty. 

TO  DESTINE,  V.  To  allot. 

DESTINY,    FATE,   LOTj   DOOM* 

DESTINY  irom  destine  (©.  Tm 
appoint)  signifies  either  the  power 
that  destines,  or  die  thing  destined* 

FATE,  r.  Chance. 

IX)T,  in  German  los,  signifies  a 
staff,  ticket,  die,  or  any  other  corpo- 
real substance  bjr  which  the  casual 
distribution  of  things  is  detennined, 
and  in  an  extended  sense,  it  expresses 
the  portion  thus  assigned  by  chance. 

DOOM,  in  Saxon  dome^  Denish 
don,  most  probably  like  the  word 
deem,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  dan  to 
judge,  signifying  the  thing  judgetl, 
spoken,  or  decreed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with 
regard  to  human  events  which  are  cot 
mider   one's   control.      Among    the 
heathens  destiny  and  fate  were  con- 
sidered as  deities,  who  each  in   his 
way  could  direct  human  affairs,  and 
were  both  superior  even  to  Jupiter 
himself.    The  destinies^  or  Pares  as 
they  were  termed,  presided  only  over 
life  and  death;  but  fate  was  employ- 
ed in  ruling  the  general  affairs  of  men.      i 
Since  revelation  has  instructed  man-      I 
kind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  true  God,  these  blind  powers  are      j 
now  not  acknowledged  to  e^ist  in  the 
over-ruling  providence  of  an  all-wise      i 
and  an  ail-good  Being.     The  terms      I 
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de$liny  tatdfate  therefore  hare  now 
onijr  a  relative  sense,  as  to  what  hap-' 
pens  without  the  will  or  control  o^ 
the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it. 

Destiny  is  used  in  regard  to  one's 
station  and  walk  in  life ;  fate  in  re- 
gard to  what  one  suffers;  /of  in  re- 
gard to  what  one  gets  or  possesses ; 
and  doom  is  that  portion  of  one's 
destiny  or  fate  which  depends  upon 
the  will  of  another.  Destiny  is 
marked  out:  fate  is  fixed ;  tlie  M  is 
assigned  ;  the  doom  is  passed. 

It  was  the  destiny  c»  Julius  Caesar 
to  act  a  great  part  m  the  world,  and 
to  establish  a  new  form  of  government 
at  Rome.  It  was  his  fate  at  last  to 
die  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  the 
chief  of  whom  had  been  his  avowed 
friends.  Had  he  been  contented  with 
a  humbler  lot  than  that  of  an  empire^ 
he  inight  have  enjoyed  honors,  riches, 
and  a  long  life,  lus  doom  was  sealed 
by  the  last  step  which  be  took  in 
making  himself  emperor.  It  is  not 
permitted  for  us  to  inquire  into  our 
future  destiny ;  it  is  oar  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  our  fate^  to  be  contented  with 
our  iatf  and  prepared  for  our  doom, 
A  parent  may  have  ^great  influence 
over  the  destinif  of  his  child,  by  the 
education  he  gives  to  him,  or  the 
principles  he  instils  into  his  mind. 
There  are  many  who  owe  their  un- 
happy fate  entirely  to  the  want  of 
early  babita  of  ]»iety.  Riches  or 
poverty  mmf  be  assigned  to  ue  as  our 
lot;  but  the  former  will  not  ensure 
us  happiaess,  nor  the  latter  prevent 
us  from  being  happy  if  we  nave  a 
contented  temper.  Criminals  must 
await  tho  doom  of  an  earthly  judge; 
bat  all  men,  as  sinners,  must  meet 
the  doom  wUch  is  premuvd  fiv  them 
at  the  awful  day  of  juogemeut. 

It  is  tbe  destiny  of  some  men  to  be 
always  chanjEing  their  plan  of  life.  It 
is  bat  too  freo^ntly  theyirte  of  au- 
thors to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kmd,  and  to  reap  nothine  for  them- 
selves bnt  poverty  and  neglect.  It  is 
Ae  lot  bat  of  very  f^,  to  ertjoy  what 
they  thetttMlTes*  oonsidk  a  c<lmpe- 
tency. 


to  Isborii  the  iMforiMlik'%Mov, 

JUd  viaft  J«v«  ctvtf  M  Oft,  h0  gaf*  ofl  VM. 


Oh!  fftit  Be,  gMbr  cm  Itstkm 


lftoafc»»yeffc%i    >ikMt,eitt'<H 
Tato  M  alwmto  iteie  yum  ileNfcyn    Bmamm, 
Tke  fode  tkeie  enaiee  «i4  lUs  ian«  eapl^j^ 

Tke  boitlie  gedete—fiw  the^fata  ef  Tuej^ 

ton. 


All  I  c4b  uk  of  HeftT*!!,  in  cerlj  tonV.     Pors. 

'      DTESTINT,   BBSTIKATtOK. 

Both  DESTINY  and  DESTINA- 
nON  are  used  for  the  thing  destined; 
but  the  former  is  said  in  relation  to 
a  man's  important  concerns,  the  lat- 
ter only  of  particular  circumstances  ; 
in  which  sense  it  may  likewise  be 
employed  for  the  act  of  defining. 

The  destiny  is  the  point  or  .line 
marked  out  m  the  walk  of  life ;  the 
destination  is  the  place  fixed  upon  in 
particular.  As  every  man  has  his 
peculiar  destiny,  so  every  traveller 
nas  his  particular  deitination.  Des" 
tiny  is  altogether  set  above  human 
control;  no  man  can  determine, 
though  he  may  influence,  the  destiny 
of  another :  destination  is,  however, 
the  specific  act  of  an  individuid, 
either  for  himself  or  another.  We 
leave  the  destiny  of  a  man  to  developo 
itself;  but  we  may  inquire  about  his 
own  destination,  or  that  of  his  children. 
It  is  a  consoliiig  reflection  that  the 
destinies  of  short-sighted  mortals, 
like  ourselves,  are  in  the  hands  of  one, 
who  both  can  and  will  overrule  them 
to  our  advantage  if  we  place  full 
iteliance  in  him.  In  the  destination 
of  children  for  their  several  profes- 
sions or  callings,  it  is  of  importance 
to  consult  the  particular  turn  of  mind, 
as  well  as  inclmation. 

MUton  bad  onoe  derisned'  to  ceMmto  Uaf 
AHb'or,  ai  be  bints  in  bit  venea  to  MTanMS ;  but 
**  Artbnf  waa  leiened,*  aayi  Fenton,  **  to  aaotber 
dertlny."  JoMmok. 

MooR^  oriflaal  dasUnmlUn  ap^enn  Co  baf* 
been  for  trade»  Jobommi* 


DESTITUTE,  v.  Bare. 
DESTITUTE,  V.  Forsakcn. 
TO  DftSTRoV,  v.  7b  consume. 
TO  DESTKoY,  V.  To  demolish. 

DESTRUCTION,    RUIN. 
DESTRUCTION,  from  deHfoy  and 

the  Latin  destruo,  signifies  literally  to 
unbuild  that  which  is  raised  up. 

RUIN,  from  the  Latin  ruo  to  fall^ 
signifies  to  fidl  into  pieces. 

Destruction  is  an  act  of  imme- 
diate violence  ;  ruin  is  a  gradual  pro-' 
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oess:  a  tlung  is  datrmfid  by  some 
extoroal  action  upon  it;  a  thing  falls 
to  mm  of  itself.  We  witness  de- 
atructian  wherever  war  or  the  adverse 
elements  rage;  we  witness  ruin 
whenever  the  works  of  man  are  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  time.  Never- 
theless if  dettrtidion  be  more  forcible 
find  rapid,  rtUn  is  on  the  other  hand 
more  sure  and  complete.  What  is 
destroyed  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced; 
but  what  is  ruined  is  lost  for  ever ; 
it  is  past  recovery. 

When  houses  or  towns  are  de- 
dreyedf  fresh  ones  rise  up  in  their 
place ;  but  when  commerce  is  ruined. 
It  seldom  returns  to  its  old  course. 

Destruction  admits  of  various  de- 
grees :  ruin  is  something  positive  and 
general.  The  property  of^a  man  may 
be  dettrojfed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  without  necessarily  involving 
his  ruin.  The  ruin  of  a  wnole  fiunily 
is  oftentimes  the  consequence  of  <fe- 
struction  bv  fire. 

The  health  is  destroyed  by  violent 
exercise>  or  some  other  active  cause ; 
it  is  ruined  by  a  course  of  imprudent 
conduct. ' 

The  happbess  of  a  family  is  destroy^ 
€d  by  broils  and  discord ;  the  morals  of 
a  young  man  are  ruined  by  a  continued 
intercourse  with  vicious  companions. 

Destruction  may  be  used  either  in 
the  proper,  or  the  improper  sense; 
ruin  has  mostly  a  moral  applica- 
tion. 

The  destruction  of  both  body  and 
soul  is  the  conseqflence  of  sin;  the 
ruin  of  a  man,  whether  in  his  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  concerns  is  inevita- 
ble, if  he  follow  the  dictates  of  mis- 
guided passion. 

AHfmctlMt  baafi  ote  jtn  dsfottd  will, . 
Aad  Mddtaf  lllon  w«lli  th'  I 


The  day  th^U  cobm,  that  fgrnt  wm^Hag  daj, 
Wkick  Tnyn  fnmA  fftoria  la  tiMdait  ahall  laj ; 
Whea  Priam**  powVa.  and  Priam**  lelf,  ahall  fall, 
Aod  OM  f  lodlstoM  nUn  awaltow  alL       Pops. 

DESTRUCTIVE,   RUINOUS, 
PERNICIOUS. 
DESTRUCTIVE    s'lgnifies     pio- 
dncinc  destruction  (v.  Destruction). 

RUINOUS  sigmfies  either  having 
or  causing  ruin  (p.  Destructiani 

PER^aCI0U8,   fiom    the   Ladn 
ptrnicies  or  per  and   neco   to  kill 


violently,  signifies  causing  violent  t 
total  dissolution. 

pestructvoe  and  ruinous,  4s  the 
epithets  of  the  preceding  terms,  have 
a  similar  distinction  in  their  sense  and 
application;  fire  and  sword  are  d^- 
struct ive  things ;  a  poison  is  destructive  z 
consequences  are  ruinous  ;  a  condidoo 
or  state  is  ruinous ;  intestine  commo- 
tions are  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  state. 

Pernicious  approaches  nearer  to 
destructrve  than  to  rtitiioiM;  botb 
the  former  imply  tendency  to  dis- 
solution, which  may  be  more  or 
less  gradual ;  but  the  latter  refers  us 
to  the  result  itself,  to  the  diwpiution 
fks  ahneady  having  taken  place :  hence 
.  we  speak  of  the  instrument  or  cause 
as  bsing  destructive  or  pemicwuSjt 
and  the  action  or  event  as  ruinous  ; 
destructive  is  applied  in  the  most 
extended  sense  to  every  olject  which 
has  been  created  or  supposed  to  be 
so;  pernicious  is  applicaUe  only  to 
such  objects  as  act  only  in  a  limited 
way:  sin  is  equally  destructive  to 
both  body  and  soul;  certain  food  is 
pernicious  to  the  body ;  certain  books 
are  pernicious  to  the  mind. 

'Tto  joiin  to  mve  u  IT  joa  ceaae  to  fear  ; 
Fllfht,  mora  than  shamafal.  It  desiruetUfe  fcocu 


There  hare  heen  fovnd  la  hliCaiy  Ihv 
qverts  more  ruin»ut  than  that  of  the  Saxoa 


Tha  efiseia or  dIfMoH  (ha Mate)  are  per- 
nfefoitftotbe  laatdegraa,  aot  oalr  with  i^wd 
Co  thoae  adv^nfafa  which  thej  gSfe  the  enmaaa 
«Bemj;  bat  to  thofe  prffmte  erili  whkh  Ifc^ 
produce  in  th»  heart  of  almoat  ercry  partieaiar 
perMB.  AnoDoir. 

DESULTORY,  V.  CuTsory. 
TO  DETACH,  V.  To  Separate. 

TO  DETAIN,  V.  To  koU. 

TO   DETECT,   DISCOTER. 

DETECT,  from  the  Latin  de  pri- 
vative  and  tego  to  cover,  and  DIS- 
COVER,  from  the  privative  dis  and     I 
cover,  both  originally  signify  to  de-     i 
prive  of  a  covering. 

Daect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad     ' 
sense :  discover  in  an  indifferent  sense. 
A  person  is  itee^etj  in  what  he  wishes 
to  oonoeal ;  a  person  or  thi^  is  dis- 
covered that  has  unintentionally  lain 
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concealed.  Thieves  ere  dettdtd 
picking  pockets;  a  lost  child  is  dis- 
cosered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  place  of 
security.  Detection  is  the  act  of  the 
moment ;  it  is  effected  by  the  aid  of 
the  senses:  a  diteovery  is  the  con- 
sequence of  efforts,  and  is  brought 
about  by  circuitous  means,  and  the 
aid  of  the  understanding.  A  plot  is 
.  detededhy  any  one  who  communicates 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  Many 
murders  have  been  disccvertd  after  a 
lapse  of  years  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary manner.  Nothing  is  detected 
but  what  is  actually  passing;  many 
things  are  ditcaoered  which  have 
lon^  passed.  Wicked  men  go  on  in 
their  career  of  vice  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  detection.  The  diicooery  of 
one  villany  often  leads  to  that  of  many 
more. 


it  it« 


Wa untold  thai  tfw  BpMtaai,  fhouh  they 
VanMMd  theft  in  tho  yoaiif  mm  when  tt  was 
dUc^vered^  looked  npon  H  as  honorable  if  It 


TO  DETECT^  V.  To  convicL 

TO   DETER,   DISOOURAOE, 
DISHEARTEN. 

DETERy  in  Latin  deterreoj  com- 
nounded  of  de  and  terreo^  signifies  to 
frighten  away  from  a  thing. 

DISCOURAGE  and  DISHEART- 
EN, by  the  privative  di$f  signify  to 
def»rive  of  courage  or  h«ut.      One 
is    deterred   from   commencing   any 
thihgy    one    is    discouraged   or    dif- 
heartened  from   proceeding.    A  va- 
riety of  motives  may  deter  any  one 
from   an   undertaking;    but   a    per- 
ioa    is  discouraged  or   diiheartened 
mostly  bv  the  want  of  success   or 
the   hopelessness  of  the  case.    The 
wicked  are  sometimes  deterred  from 
committing    enormities   by  the    fear 
of  punishment.    Projectors  are   dts- 
amrased   from   entering    into    fresh 
speculations  bv  observing  the  failure 
of  others.     Inere  are  few  persons 
who    woukl  .not     be  •  duheartened 
from  renewing  their  endeavours,  wlio 
had    experienced    nothing'  but    ill- 
success.      The     prudent    and     the 
fearfiil  are  alike  easily  to  be  deter- 
red;   impatient    people    are    most 
•TMiAM4  6kWdt<« 


apt  to  be  dMomre^;  faint-heart- 
ened neople  are  easiest  disheartened^ 
The  foolhardj^  and  the  obdurate  are 
the  least  easily  deterred  from  their 
object ;  the  persevering  will  not  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  discouraged  by- 
particular  failures;  the  resolute  ani 
self-confident  will  not  be  disheartenea 
by  trifling  di^culties. 

Bvt  thw  or  Iter  4eter9,  or  dolh  detaina. 
So  drop  of  all  thy  tether  wanM  thy  f  ataa. 

Para. 

Tho  prond  man  dttentrmgiet  thaio  hem  ap« 

prooehlnff  him  who  an  of  a  me 


BenotiUtAMrCeMd  then,  nor  elovd  those  leohi. 
That  woat  to  ho  BBoraeheerftel  and  temie, 
Thaa  whan  fUr  moraine  Snt  aadlmott  theworld. 

Moms. 

TO  DETERMINE.   RESOLVE* 


DETERMINE,  v.  To  decide. 
RESOLVE,  V.  Courage.  ' 
To  determine  is  more  especially  an 
act  of  the  judgement;*  to  resolve  is 
an  act  of  the  will:  the  former  requires 
examination  and  choice;  we  deters 
mine  how  or  what  we  shall  do:  the 
latter  requires  a  firm  spirit;  we  re- 
solve that  vfe  will  do  wkiat  we  have 
determined  upon.  Our  determino' 
tions  should  oe  prudent,  that  they 
may  not  cause  repentance ;  our  reso- 
lutions  should  be  fixed,  in  order  to 
prevent  variation.  There  can  be  no 
co-operation  with  a  man  who  is  tifi* 
derermtfied ;  it  will  be  damnroos  to 
oo-cmerate  with  the  man  who  is  «> 
resoMe,  ^ 

In  the  ordinary  oonoems  of  life  we 
have  frequent  occasion  to  determine 
without  resotmnff;  in  the  discharge 
of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  any  office,  we  have  occasion 
to   resolve  without  determining.    A 
master  determines  to  dismiss  his  ser* 
vant ;  the  servant  resolves  on  becon>* 
ing  more  diligent.     PerBonal  conve> 
vience  or  necessity  give  rise  to  the 
determination;  a  sense  of  duty,  honor, 
fidelity, -and  the  like,  (pve  birth  to  die 
reso/ittioti.    A  traveller  determines  to 
take  a  certain  rout;    a  learner  re- 
sohes  to  conquer  every  difficulty  in 
the  acquirement  of  learning.   Humour 
or  change  of  circumstances  occasions 
a  .person  to  alter  his.  dttermimUiim ; 
timidity,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle, 
DaeUon,  teMlntloD.*' 
3a9 
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omsions  the  re$oiuiion  to  warer. 
Children  are  not  capable  of  determtn" 
ing;  and  their  best  resolutioni  fall 
before  the  gratification  of  tlie  moment. 
Those  who  determine  hastily  are  fre- 
c|uent)y  tinder  the  necessity  of  alter- 
ing tlieir  determinations.  There  are 
no  retohdioni  so  weak,  as  those  that 
are  made  on  a  sick  bed ;  the  retom 
of  health  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a 
recurrence  to  the  former  course  of 
Ufo. 

Ib  science^  determine  b  to  foe  the 
mind,  or  to  cause  it  to  rest  in  a  cer- 
tain opinion;  to  resolve  is  to  lay 
o|>en  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the 
siind  from  doubt  and  hesitatioii. 
We  determine  points  of  question; 
we  resolve  difficulties.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  deteirmme  in  noittecs  of 
rank  or  precedence  than  in  cases 
where  the  solid  and  real  interests  of 
men  are  concerned.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher  to  resolve  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  proposed  by  the 
scholar.  Every  point  is  not  proved 
which  is  determined;  nor  is  every 
difficulty  resolved  which  Is  answered. 

of  allarenMHi,  on»  \aA  bettariHtle  on  a  waj  of 
life  flat  b  B«t  the  Teo  boc  «e  rn^ht  have  clK»en« 
dwB  crew  old  vftlMvt  dBUrmining  car  eliolcp. 


toito 


Tte  rtnbaian  of  djlof  to  end  ow 
does  not  Aow  mdi  a  degree  of  magnaiil 
•  rtnSHHm  to  hear  «M^ 

diVOMtlMB  of  PlWidtWMSb 

W»pn|  afafntt  MtMif  bat  tia,  a«d  amlael 
•fll  In  general  (ia  tha  Loid%  prajer),  ImvIv  it 
mm  nMnhni— ra  la  MUrmimM  mhu,  h  tnXtg 
■Mk  Asonov. 

I  tUak  tlM«  to  BO  giatt  dMIralty  ia  malp*^ 
jfoardaakti.  TIm  naieaa  fte  wUcb  jroa  am  la- 
cUaed  to  Ttoit  Urndoa  aia^  I  thiak,  ao(  of  Mfl. 
ctoatitainctlitoaBswcrtheoiuectioas.  Jonmos. 

TO  DBTERMINB,  V.  To  dccid^. 
TO  J>£T£EMIN£,  V.  Tojix. 

DETEKMiNBD,  V.  Decided. 

TO  DJBTSST,  V.  To  ohhoT. 

TO  DETEST,  V.  To  hate. 
DETE9TABLS,  v.  Ahominohle. 

TO  DETRACT,  V.  To  aSpCTSe. 

TO  DKTRACT,  V,  To  disparage. 

DETRIMENT,    v.    Disadvau^ 
iage. 


DEVAaTATiow,  V.  Rotfe^e. 
TO  dsvslope;^  v.  To  unfold. 

TO  DEVIATE,   WAJND£B> 
SWERVE^  STRAY. 
DEVIATE,  fiom  devkms,  aii4  the 
Latin  de  vm,  ngnifies  literally  to  torn 
out  of  the  way. 

WANDElt,  in  GcitMm  mmdmrn^ 
oiwtindetny  probaUv  oonMctad  with 
wenden  to  turii,  am  the  Greek  0m*« 
to.gOy  signifim  »  general  tha  aet  of 

SWERVE,  probabhfirom  t^  Ger- 
man  scAvdj^n  to  ramble,  sehwehess  to 
swim,  &c.  signifVing  to  tike  an  un- 
■teadvy  wide,  aaa  k^roct  oeane. 

STRAY  is  probably  a  obuige  from 
err^  t»  wander. 

Deviate  always  supposes  a  direet 
path;  wander  inoludes  no  such  idea. 
The  act  of  deviating  is  commonly 
faulty,  that  of  wmndering  is  indiN 
ferent :  they  may  frequently  exchan^ 
significations ;  the  former  being  justi- 
fiable by  necessity;  and  the  latter 
arising  from  an  unsteadiness  of  ipind. 
Deviate  is  mostly  used  in  the  moral 
acceptidov;  mtmder  may  bf  mfdin 
either  sense. 

A  pmon  deviates  fit>m  any  plan  or 
rule  laid  down ;  he  wanders  firom  the* 
subject  in  which  he  is  engaeed.  As 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down  miicfa  wiH 
not  admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  im- 
possible but  the  wisest  wiH  find  it  ne- 
cessary in  their  moral  conduct  to  de- 
viate occasionally;  yet  every  wanton 
deviation  fh>m  an  established  pmotice 
evinces  a  culpaUe  temper  on  the  part 
of  the  dtviator. 

Those  who  wander  into  the  r^kms 
of  metaphysics  are  in  great  dai^er  of 
losing  themselves ;  it  is  with  them  as 
with  most  wanderers^  that  they  ^>eBd 
their  time  at  best  hot  idly. 

To  swerve  is  to  deviate  from  that 
which  one  holds  right;  t<>  sitray  is  to 
wander  in  the  same  bad  sense ;  men 
swerve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their 
interest;  tlie  young  stray  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  to  seek  tnat  of  plea- 
sure. 

While  ve  remala  in  thto  life  wa  ave  fa^M  ^ 
InannKTable  tamiptatlom,  wbicb,  if  Ueteaed  to 
wai  laahe  m  4fi9Mn  horn  waiia  aad  geodaeii. 


Ill  ImwIwn;  Ilk  yean,  ItoMlaa; 
HetaU:  *ctotliepanatt«r  alttkatUfib 
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Yet  few  alteiB  1^  If  ^MMM  i^  altelB^  ; 
But  they  the  wUcflt  wmdtrftom  the  mvk. 
Who  thro*  the  flow*i7  patbs  of  lattateriDg  Joy 
«eek  tbit  eogr  goddeM.  AtiUntoM. 

Vntrmitlber^  aorctswpl^  wlfhblmwMislit 
ToMWrMftMMtnitfa. 

Why  taif«  I  ftTMyd  froa  pteuim 

To  mA  a  food  eftch  govenoieBt  bertowtf 


TO  DEVIATE,  V.  To  digress* 

DEVICE,  CONfttlVANCE. 

D£VICE>  fnmi  ttevUe  eofajpotuided 
of  de  and  visui  or  vide^  to  see,  si^ 
nifies  to  bring  to  light. 

CONTRIVANCE  from  contrite. 

There  is  an  exercise  of  art  displayed 
\n  both  these  actions ;  bat  the  ibrmer 
has  most  of  ingenuity,  trick,  or  cunr 
ning ;  the  latter  more  of  deduction 
and  plain  judgement  in  it.  A  device 
always  consisU  of  some  iaTention  or 
something  newly  made;  tL  contrivance 
mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrange- 
ment, or  disposition  of  thinjgs.  Artists 
are  employed  in  conceiving  devices; 
men  in  general  use  contrivanca  for 
the  ordinary  concerns. 

A  device  is  often  employed  for  bad 
and  fraudulent  porposes ;  cotdrvoancee 
mostly  serve  for  innocent  purposes  of 
domes^  Ule.  Beggars  have  various 
deoices  fof  giving  themselves  the  ap- 
pearance of  wretchedness  and  eicit- 
ing  the  compassion  of  the  spectator. 
Those  vrho  are  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  their  wants  conmaonly 
succeed  by  forming  contrivancee  of 
which  the/had  not  before  any  con- 
ception. JDevica  are  the  work  of  the 
human  understanding  only;  contrir 
vances  are  likewise  fbrmed  by  animals. 
Men  employ  devices  vnth  an  inten- 
tion either  to  deceive  or  to  please 
others;  ftniyrvtU  have  their  contrir 
Vances  either  to  supply  some  want  or 
to  remove  some  evil, 

AAltoMVmf  INtfdteBtat,  aadtkaMditoa 


lijcui7ta(fraeB  boifiw  ovw  tMr  keUt(  II 

pat  me  i&  mlad  of  piwdilic  tUi  4w<es  ^aloal 
M/.  Staiper.  


Atiinlui  wtn  the  cftelt  of  VmUw^  (Ite  ai^ 
chitocOMdyftBd  Uker,  iMoaMhlhiitlt  waa 

nld,  8n«Bra(orwfflMv  teftaMwi;fortli^ 
k>MMIiaa«rffDdi^«iweUaflWl,  anteflt  hf 


DCVIL,  DEMOK* 

DEVIL^  in  Saxon  deqfi,  Welsh 
dlafiol^  French  diable^  Italian  diavolo, 
butch  dugfoel,  Greek  hmB^h^  from 
ImMx»  to  traduce,  signifies  properly 
a  calumniator,  and  is  always  taken  in 
the  bad  sense,  for  the  spirit  which 
incites  to  evil,  and  tempts  men  throug)l 
tJbe  medium  of  their  evil  passions. 

DEMON,  in  Latin  damon,  Greek 
Itufut  from  '««  to  know,  signifies  one 
knowing,  diat  is,  having  preternatural 
knowledge,  and  is  taken  either  in  a  bad 
or  eood  sense  for  the  power  that  acts 
within  us  and  controls  our  actions. 

Since  the  devil*  is  represented  at 
the  father  of  all  widtedness,  associ- 
ations have  been  connected  with  the 
name  that  render  its  pronunciation  in 
ikmiliar  discourse  offensive  to  the 
chastened  ear ;  while  demon  is  a  term 
of  indififerent  application,  that  is  con^ 
monly  substituted  in  its  stead  to  desig* 
nate  either  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit. 

Malice  and  fraud  are  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  devil;  rage  is 
properiy  that  of  a  demon.  The  devil 
IS  said  m  proverbial  discourse  to  be  in 
such  things  as  go  oontrary  to  tbe  wish ; 
the  demon  of  iealousy  is  said  to  pos- 
sess the  mind  that  is  alt<^ether  car*- 
ried  away  with  that  passion.  Men 
who  wish  to  have  credit  for  more 
goodness  than  they  possess,  and  to 
throw  the  load  of  gnilt  off  themselves, 
attribute  to  the  devil  a  perpetual  en- 
deavoar  to  draw  them  into  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  Wherever  the 
demon  of  discoid  has  got  admittance 
there  is  a  farewell  to  all  the  comfbrti 
of  social  life. 

Tho  ntnOrm  irt  tMiocMlaM  wUli  aMoat 
wmhat  devU*.  ToKonQp. 

Mygood  4eMM  wbo  sal  at  laj  ilsht  kaa4 
aarior  the  conne  of  thb  whola  firioa,  ohmnlag 
hi  ma  a  barafot  deiira  to  joia  that  florloas  com* 
panj,  told  BM  he  Ushly  approved  of  Ibat  gaM- 


TO  DEVISE,  r.  To  cQJitrive.     ' 

TO  DEViaE,  BBQUEATH* 

DEVI8E,  compounded  of  de  and 
vtse  or  oiittt  participle  of  video  to  see 
or  show,  signifies  to  point  out  speci- 
fically. 
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S»        DEXTERITY. 

BEQUEATH,  oompounded  of  be 
and  queaihj  in  Saxon  ctcetaiiy  firom 
the  Latin  qtuuo  to  say,  signifies  to 
give  OTer  to  a  person  by  saying  or 
by  word  of  mouth. 

To  dc9ise  is  a  formal,  to  bequeath 
is  an  informal  assignment  of  our  pro- 
perty to  another  on  our  death.  We 
devise  therefore  only  by  a  Icjgal  testa- 
ment; ^e  may  bequeath  simply  by 
tYord  of  mouth,  or  by  any  expression 
f  our  will ;  we  can  devise  only  that 
which  is  property  in  the  eye  of  the 
law ;  we  may  bequeath  in  the  moral 
sense  any  thmg  which  we  cause  ^  to 
pass  over  to  another :  a  man  devises 
his  lands ;  he  bequeaths  his  name  or 
his  glory  to  his  children. 

The  r%U  of  Inberitaaee  at  detoflBt  to  hfa 
cUldreB  tad  retatlons  Keon  to  bate  beca  allowed 
Miehetiliertku  tht  rifht  of  devMMg  hytm- 

tftlMBt.  BlACUTOmi. 

Wkh  tbli,tlM  MedM  to  Uib'Hiv  ace  kegtuemth 
Ifew  liiH*-  Dftrsn, 

DEVOID,  V.  Empty. 
TO  DEVOTE,  V.  To  addict. 
TO  DEVOTE,  r.  To  dedicate. 
DEVOUT,  V.  Holy. 

DEXTERITY,  ADDRESS,  ABILITY. 

DEXTEBJTY,  in  Latin  dexteritas, 
comes  irom  dexter  the  rieht  hand, 
because  that  is  the  member  most 
fitted  for  dexterous  execution. 

ADDRESS  signifies  properly  the 
mode  of  address  or  of  managing  one's 
self,  (v.  Address), 

ABILITY  (v.  Abilitv)  sigmfies  the 
power  of  having  or  holcUng  one's  self. 

DexterkVf  says  the  Abbe  Girard,* 
respects  the  manner  of  executing 
things ;  it  is  the  mechanical  facility  of 
performing  an  office;  address  refers 
to  the  use  of  means  in  executing; 
ability  to  the  discernment  of  the  things 
themselves. 

Dexterity  and  address  are  but  in 
&ct  modes  oi ability;  the  former  may 
be  acquired ;  the  latter  is  the  gift  of 
nature :  we  may  have  ability  to  any 
degree  (v.  Ability),  tmt  dexterity  and 
address  are  positive  degrees  ofahiiity. 
To  form  a  good  government  there 
must  be  abiuty  in  the  prince  or  his 
ministers ;  address  in  those  to  whom 
the  detail  of  operations  is  entrusted ; 


DICTATE. 

and.  d^jrterity  in  those  to  whom   die 
execution  of  orders  is  entrusted.    With 


little  ability  and  long  habit  in  t 
acting  business,  we  may  acauire  a  dex^ 
terity  in  dispatching  it,  and  addren  in 
gLvmg  it  wnatever  turn  will  best  suit 
our  purpose. 

Dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to 
every  action ;  address  supplies  art 
and 'ingenuity  in  contrivance;  abiiiiy 
enables  us  to  act  with  inteUisence  aiid 
confidence.  To  manage  tne  whip 
with  dexterity,  to  carry  on  an  intrisoe 
with  address,  to  display  some  abUity 
on  the  turf,  will  raise  a  man  hieh  in 
the  rank  of  the  present  &shiooables. 

It  liOfWB  ohMmd  tbat  tbe  MM  b  voa  «• 
moeh  %y  the  iegUrita  of  the  rider  m  bj  the 
v%or  and  i^etiwMof  tho  aalaal.  Babi  ot  Bath. 

It  was  no  aooMT  daik  than  the  eome^  hito 
Usfoon  a  joaaf  nudd  of  ao  dbafieeaUa  igarp, 
who  was  one  of  bar  atlaadaata,  aaddid  Mt  «aM 
«4drw»f  toimprave  the  opfortaalty  ftir  thead- 
TaBooMBt  of  her  IbctaDe.  Spbctatob. 

It  la  not  potaible  fbr  oar  taaall  H>^  m' "■*ll 
«ftlZ<ty  to  eztead  their  operation  lofhr  as  to  ka 
■mch  felt  amons  toch  aambeca.  Cowna. 

DEXTEROUS,  V.  Clevcr. 
DIALECT^  V,  Language. 
DIALOGUE^  V.  Conuersaium* 

TO  DICTATEi    PRESCRIBE. 

DICTATE,  from  the  Latin  du>- 
tatus  and  dictum  a  word,  signifies  to 
midce  a  word  for  another;  and  PRE- 
SCRIBE literally  signifies  to  write 
down  for  another  (v.  To  appoint),  in 
which  sense  the  former  of  these  terms  is 
used  technically  for  a  principal  who  gets 
his  secretary  to  write  down  his  words 
as  he  utters  them ;  and  the  latter  for 
a  physician  who  writes  down  for  bis 
patient  what  he  fdshes  him  to  take  as 
a  remedy.  They  are  used  fij|;uratively 
for  a  species  of  counsel  given  by  a 
superior;  to  dictate  is  however  a 
greater  exercise  of  authority  than  to 
prescribe. 

To  dictate  amounts  even  to  more 
than  to  command ;  it  signifies  com- 
manding with  a  tone  of  unwarrantable 
authority,  or  still  oftener  a  soecies  of 
commandiDg  by  those  who  nave  no 
right* to  command;  it  is  therefbrs 
mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense.    To  J9r#- 


•  TUe  <«  Dexleilld,  adiMe,  hrirfllld.* 
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scribe  partakes  altogether  of  the  natore 
of  counsel,  and  nothing  of  command ; 
it  serves  as  a  role  to  the  person  pre- 
scribedf  and  is  justified  by  the  supe- 
rior wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the 
person  pracribing.  It  is  therefore 
always  taken  in  an  indifferent  or  a 
good  sense.  He  who  dictates  speaks 
^th  an  adventitious  authority;  he 
who  pretcribes  has  the  sfmction  of 
reason. 

^  To  didate  implies  an  entire  subser^ 
viencyin  the  person  dictated  to;  to 
prescribe  carries  its  own  weight  with 
It  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  pre- 
scribed. Upstarts  are  ready  to  dictate 
even  to  their  superiors  on  every  occa- 
sion that  offers;  modest  people  are 
often  fearful  of  giving  advice  lest  they 
fthould  be  suspected  o£ prescribing. 

The  ph  jridu  ud  dhrfae  are  oAen  he«rd  to 
MeUtU  la  privmte  oo«pwiy  with  tto  mum  ■«• 
MMTltj  vhtoh  they  ererelw  over  thelf  patients 


Ta  the  ftmn  whldi  If  praerOtd  to  ve  rthe 
UotdU  prajfv),  we  oolj  prajfor  tint  hippl* 
new  which  la  our  eblef  good,  and  the  great  ead 
of  oor  ezMeece,  when  we  petltioo  the  Saprene 
*»  *-  — "«-f  of  hb  UnfdoB.  * 


DICTATE,  SUGGESTION. 

DICTATE  signifies  the  thing  die 
Ustedy  and  has  an  imperative  sense  as 
in  the  former  case  {v.  To  dictate), 

SUGGESTION  signifies  the  thing 
sufgntedy  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
bemg  secretly  or  in  a  gentle  manner 
projmed. 

The  dictate  comes  from  the  oon-> 
science,  the  reason,  or  the  passion; 
suggestions  spring  from  the  mmd,  the 
wUl,  or  the  desire.  Dictate  is 
taken  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense; 
suggestion  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all  times 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  weak  mind 
to  follow  the  suggestions  of  envv.  A 
man  renounces  me  character  of^^  a  ra- 
tional being,  who  yields  to  the  dictates 
of  passion.  Whoever  does  not  resist 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  evil  mind 
is  very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and 
will  never  be  able  to  bear  qp  long 
against  temptation. 

Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what 
passes  inwardly;  mg^es/iofi  may  be 
used  for  any  action  on  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  No  roan  will  err 
essentially  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 


life ;  who  is  guided  by  the  dictates  of 
plain  sense. 

It  is  the  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be 
drawn  to  evil  by  the  suggestions  of 
Satan  as  well  us  their  own  evil  incli- 
nations. 

When  the  dietmtm  of  honor  are  eeotnry  to 
theeeoTfellKloBaodeqalty,  they  are  the  peat- 
ertdepnvatioae  ef  ttnmm oatuw.        Amuoii. 

Did  iietooDaelBMencinreK  tfali  nrtaral  nh* 
tlOB  hetweeo  guilt  aod  paaWiBeBt;  the  nete- 
priadple  of  approhatloB  or  dbapprabatioa,  with 
reepeet  to  Moral  oondact*  would  prore  of  mmU 


DICTION,  STYLE,   PHRASE, 
PHRASEOLOGY. 

pICnON,  from  the  Latin  jHcOq 
saj^nfois  put  for  the  rao<)e  of  saying. 
Style  comes  from  the  Latin  s^fSa 
the  bodkin  with  which  diey  both  wrote 
or  corrected  what  they  had  written  on 
their  waxen  tablets;  whence  the 
word  has  been  used  for  the  manner  of 
writing  in  general. 

PHRASE,  in  Greek  <^pa0ic  fix>m 
♦P<«  to  speak ;  and  PHRASEOLOGY 
from  ^foa-tf  and  xoyof,  both  signify  the 
manner  of  speaking. 

Diction  expresses  much  less  than 
stifle:  the  former  is  applicable  to  the 
first  efforts  .of  learners  m  composition ; ' 
the  latter  only  to  the  original  produc- 
tions of  a  matured  mind. 

Errors  in  grammar,  fiilse  construe* 
tion,  a  confused  disposition  of  words, 
or  an  improper  application  of  them, 
constitutes  bad  dictum;  but  the  nice- 
ties, the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities, 
and  the  beauties  of  composition,  which 
mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the 
writer,  are  what  is  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  style.  Diction  is  a  general 
tenn,  applicable  alike  to  a  single  sen- 
tence or  a  connected  composition; 
style  is  used  howeTer  in  regard  to  a 
regular  piece  of  composition. 

As  diction  is  a  term  of  inferior  im- 
port, it  is  of  course  mostly  confined  to 
ordinary  subjects,  and«/yiirto  the  pro- 
ductions of  authors.  We  should  speak 
of  a  person's  diction  in  his  private  cor- 
respondence, but  of  his  style  in  his 
literary  works.  Diction  requires  only 
to  be  pure  and  clear ;  style  may  lilEe- 
w!  e  be  neat,  elegant,  florid,  poetic^ 
sober,  and  the  like. 

Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
what  is  written ;  7>Ariiie  uadphranfi' 
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alog^  are  $aid  zs  often  of  what  is  spo- 
ken as  what  is  written.  He  has  ^dap- 
ted  a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology ; 
the  former  respects  single  words ;  the 
latter  comprehends  a  succession  of 
phrases. 

Pfhe9dieii»H  h  movrhii  m  tteatbitor 
•njr  aiaonc  Uie  Mweewon  of  Drjden .    Jonnwir. 

I  thtak  wtt  taayn^^fWk  imsiaa  ttetwWi 
iMitali  confMM  wltfa  tbdr  Crwtor,  thgj  ewmot 
4o  it  IB  w  piopM  •  tt^le  ai  io  tlMt  of  Che  1|»^ 
«^P<qiOT.  Annfoir. 

Ab4  HhW  MfliC  wKh  itbe  Mfk  j»knw0  of  t^iVh. 

T  WW  M  Imigw  «MaIo  aoeoninMkteff  myvtir  to 
tbe  •ecldntal  otinart  of  my  cofuwnation ;  nj 
DotJoiM  fmr  particular anA  parafloxical,  aad  mj 
ji*««feo£a03f  foimal  and  uofaihioMble. 

DICTIOVART,   ENCYCLQPiBDIA. 

DICTIONARY,  fix)m  the  I^tin 
dictum  a  saying  or  word^  is  a  register 
of  words. 

ENCYCLOP.ra)IA,  from  the 
Greek  tyKvuxowai^tia  or  iv  in  kvnXsc  and 
vm^M  learning,  si^fies  a  register  of 
things. 

The  definition  of  words,  with  their 
various  changes,  modification^  uses^ 
acceptations,  and  applications,  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  a  dictiqnary. 

The  nature  and  property  of  things 
with  their  construction,  uses,  powers, 
&c.  &c.  are  the  proper  subjects  of  an 
encyclopadia, 

A  general  acquaintance  with  all 
arts  and  sciences  as  fiir  as  respects  the 
Vise  of  technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  ao 
<]uaintance  with  the  classical  writers 
in  the  language,  are  essential  for  the 
composition  of  a  dictionary ;  an  en- 
tire acquaintance  with  all  the  minutiae 
of  every  art  and  science  is  requisite 
for  the  composition  of  an  encyclopedia, 

A  single  mdividual  naay  quality  him- 
self for  the  task  of  writing  a  dictuh 
nary ;  but  the  universality  an|4  diver- 
sity of  knowledge  contaijued  in  an  en- 
cyclopedia  render  it^  necessarily  the ' 
work  of  many« 

A  <^ic/ionary  has  been  extended  in 
its  application  to  any  work  alpha- 
betically arranged,  as  biographical, 
medical,  botanical  dictionaries^  and  the 
like,  but  still  preserving  this  distinc- 
tion,, that  the  dictionary  always  con- 

•  Vide  TajdliK:  -  Dii^ayiie.' 


'DIFFER. 

tnim  onW  a  general  er  partial  iU  fil- 
tration ot  the  subject  proposed,  whilst 
the  encyclopedia  embrapes  the  whole 
circuit  of  science. 

ir  a  nan  that  lived  an  ifB  or  two  i«o  tkowM 
rahim  into  the  voHd  aipla,  he  wpiM  i«al|j  wmS 
ft  dicttonmv  to  1kI|^  h|n  to  wnderttaad  hit « 
laafnafB.  Tvu/vn 

Kftfj  tcience  borrovt  fwa  a1|  tfce  raat,  i 
w«  cannot  attain  aaj  rinfle  ope  wNkevC 
entigdopttdim. 


TO  DIS,   BXFIRE. 

DIE,  in  low  German  rfpen,  Danish 
doe^  firpm  the  Greek  dviir  to  kill, 
designates  in  general  the  extinction  of 
being, 

EXPIRE,  from  the  Latin  for  &r  and 
spira  to  breathe  oat,  desippataa  the 
last  action  of  life  in  qertoin  ol^ecta. 

$ke<lfetfeff«7daj«belNod.  Kova. 

•  Pope  died  in  the  ereaieff  oT  tkefbMMb  ^j 
of  Mv>  IV44,  00  plaeid(y«  that  tto  a 
thee 


*  There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and 
plants,  which  are  said  to  live,  although 
they  have  not  breath ;  these  die,  bat 
do  not  expire :  there  are  other  heka^ 
which  absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not 
live;  such  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
which  does  not  die,  but  it  expires,  'By 
a  natural  metaphor,  the  time  of  being 
it  put  ibr  the  life  of  objects;  and 
hence  we  speak  of  the  date  espiris^g  ; 
the  term  expiring,  and  the  like ;  and  as 
life  is  applied  figuratively  to  moral 
oljecti,  so  mav  death  to  objects  not 
having  physical  life. 

A  parUaoMnt  maj  ttepin  kj  leestli  of  tiOKs. 


A  dbfolotloo  to  the  elfll  digth  of 

When  Alemnder  the  Gnat  dlM,  the  Oractei 
■oaarehy  aeftrtd  with  hiia.  Sosm. 

TO  DIB,  V.  To  perish. 
DIET,  V.  Food. 
DIET,  V*  Assemlly. 

TO  DIFF£E,  VAKY,  DlgAGREH^ 
DISSENT. 

DIFFER,  in  Latin  d^ero  or  dit 
and  Zero,  signifies  to  make  into  two. 

VARY,  ^.  To  change,  aHer, 
*    Trattler:  «  Die,  eiplre.* 
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DISAGREE  b  literally  not  to 
agree, 

DISSENT,  in  latin  dutentio  or 
dU  and  eeutia,  ugpufiat  to  think  or 
feel  apart  or  differentl;^. 

Differ  J  vary,  and  dieagt^  are  ap- 
plicable either  to  persons  or  things ; 
dissent  to  persons  only.  First  as  to 
persons :  to  differ  is  tne  most  general 
aod  indefinite  term,  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  difference :  we  may  differ 
from  any  caase,  or  in  any  degree ;  we 
vary  only  in  small  matters ;  thus  per- 
sons may  differ  or  vary  in  their  state- 
ments. There  must  be  two  at  least 
to  differ;  and  there  may  be  an  inde- 
finite number :  one  may  vary^  or  an 
indefinite  number  may  vary ;  two  or 
a  specific  number  ditagru ;  thus  two 
or  more  may  differ  in  an  account 
which  they  give;  one  person  may 
vary  at  different  times  in  the  account 
which  he  gives;  and  two  particular 
iodiyiduab  disagree.  We  may  differ 
in  matters  of  fact  or  speculation ;  we 
vary  only  in  matters  of  fact;  we  dis^ 
ofree  mostly  in  matters  of  s{>ecul»« 
tion.  Historians  may  differ  in  the 
representation  of  an  af&ir,  and 
authors  may  differ  in  their  yiews  of 
a  particular  subject;  narrators  vary 
in  certain  circumstances;  two  parti- 
cular philosophers  disagree  in  ac- 
counting fi>r  a  phenomenon. 

To  disagree  is  the  act  of  one  man 
yrith  another;  to  dissent  is  the  act  of 
one  or  more  in  relation  to  a  commu- 
mty;  thus  two  writers  on  the  same 
suQect  may  disagree  in  tlieir  oondu- 
sioosy  because  they  set  out  firom 
different  madies;  men  dissent  firom 
tlie  established  religion  of  their  ooun* 
Cry  according  to  their  education  and 
character. 

When  applied  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  differences  may 
exist  merely  in  opinion,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  more  or  less  acrimonious 
.  and  discordant  feeling;  variances 
arise  from  a  collision  of  interests ;  dis- 
agreements firom  asperity  of  humor; 
dissensions  firom  adashing  of  opink)ns. 
Differences  may  exist  between  nations, 
and  may  be  settled  by  cool  discus- 
sions ;  when  variances  arise  between 
neighbours,  their  passions  often  inter- 
fere to  prevent  accommodadons ; 
when  members  of  a  family  consult  in- 
terest or  humor  rather  than  aflfectionsy 


there  will  he  necessarily  dssagrm* 
ments ;  and  when  many  members  of  a 
community  have  an  equal  liber^  to 
express  thear  opinions,  Uiere  wiU  aa- 
cessarily  be  dissensions. 

The  DdBtrtfln  of  tke  diSenBt  poteBtatateaiH 
femdiudflgBiHrals  hs^fk^gmcBaOnmasim 
•towljr,  tkaft  speedier  aetliods  were  fiMied  aeeei- 
•sry,  and  Boliocbroka  was  tent  to  Paris  to  adjeet 
d(jgpBrenee»  wtth  len  fbfSBaUtj.  Jonmau 

How  maay  bleed 
By  shaoierel  vmrkmee  betwixt  bmw  aad  mM. 


On  bi«  aitlfal  a«  OeMfa,  < 

as  a  traf  ellli«  t«(<w  le  a  ; 


•aespeeted^  left  a 
sam  of  money  by  a  near  relation.  This  een- 
aezlon  lasted  bat  a  abort  time,  tbey  dUmgrud 
in  tbe  sonth  of  France  aad  parted.  JoamMU 
Wben  Cactbaee  sball  contend  Ae  world  wMh 


TImb  b  yonr  tfrae  fbr  flwtba  aad  debnti^ 
For  paitfal fbvDT  and  pemttted  hales 
XiBt  now  your  ininataiia  dCsfensioit  eeiet» 

DBYvesu 

In  regard  to  things,  differ  is  said 
of  two  things  with  respect  to  each 
other;  vary  of  one  thing  in  respect  to 
itself:  thus  two  tempers  differ,  from 
each  other,  and  a  person's  temper 
varies  firom  time  to  time.  Things  iif' 
fer  in  their  essences,  they  vary  'in 
their  accidents;  thus  the  geneia  and 
species  of  tlungs  differ  from  eadi 
other,  and  the  individuals  lOf  each  spe- 
des  vary.  D^er  is  said  of  every 
thing  promiscuously,  but  disagree  ia 
only  said  of  such  thinss  as  might 
agree;  thus  two  trees  d(mr  from  each 
by  the  course  of  things^  Imt  two  nnob* 
hers  disagree  which  are  intended  to 
agree. 

We  do  not  know  In  wbat  either  reason  or 
iHtlnet  eomist,  and  therelbre  cannot  tril  wKb 
enetneoi  te  what  tbey  tftfbr. 
Tbat  mind  and  body  often  sympalbiaB 
IsplaU;  enebkCbiinaloanalnretiest 
Bat  then  as  eftea  toe  they  MfagrM^ 
Wbkb  prOTcp  the  aoal^  lapertor  proceqy. 


Trade  and  comnieree  mlgbC  donbtieBi  be  still 
ttariod  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  woaid 


DIFFERENCE,    VABIETT^ 
DIVERSITY,  MEDLET. 

DIFFERENCi;  signifies  the  cause 
or  the  act  of  differing. 
^     VARIETY,  fix)m  various  or  vary, 
in  Latin  varius,  probably  comes  finooi 
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DIFFERENCE. 


«ttnii  a  speck  or  speckle,  because  tlus 
is  the  best  emUem  of  yariety. 

DIVERSITY,  in  Latin  dherntat, 
comes  from  diveriOj  compounded  of 
di  and  verto^  and  signifies  to  turn 
asunder. 

MEDLEY  comes  from  the  word 
meddle,  which  is  but  a  change  from 
mingUf  miSf  &c. 

Vifference  Bnd  variety  seem  to  lie 
in  the  things  themselves;  diversity 
and  medley  are  created  either  by  acci- 
dent or  liesign.  The  difference  maj 
lie  in  two  objects  only ;  a  variety  can<- 
not  exist  without  an  assemblage.  The 
.  difference  is  discovered  by  means  of  a 
comparison  which  t|ie  nund  forms  of 
objects  to  prev^t  confusion.  The 
variety  stnkes  on  the  mind,  and 
pleases  the  imagination  with  many 
agreeable  images  ;  it  is  opposed  to 
dull  uniformity.  The  acute  observer 
traces  differencee,  however  minute,  in 
the  oljects  of  his  researdi,  and  by 
this  means  is  enabled  to  class  them 
under  their  generar  or  particular 
heads.  *  Nature  affords  such  an  in- 
finite variety  in  every  thing  which 
exists,  that  if  we  do  not  perceive  it 
the  feult  ia  in  ourselves.  The  diversity 
arises  from  an  assembUse  of  objects 
naturally  contrasted;  the  medley  is 
produced  by  an  assemblage  of  objects 
so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a  ludicrous 
•fleet. 

Diversity  exists  in  the  tastes  or 
opinions  of  men ;  the  medley  is  pro- 
duced by  the  concurrence  of  such 
tastes  or  opinions  as  can  in  no  wise 
coalesce.  Where  the  minds  of  men 
are  disengaged  from  the  shackles  pf 
superstition  and  despotism,  there  will 
beagreat<fiver^«(yofopinions.  Where 
a  number  of  men  come  together  with 
different  habits,  we  may  expect  to 
find  a  me^Uicy  of  characters.  Good 
taste  may  render  a  diversity  of  color 
agreeable  to  the  eye ;  caprice  or  bad 
taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a  ridiculous 
medky  of  colors  and  ornaments.  A 
diversity  oiaovaids  heard  at  a  suitable 
distance  in  the  stiUness  of  the  evening, 
will  have  an  agreeable  effect  on  the 
•ar.  A  medl^  of  noises,  iidietber 
beard  near  or  at  a  dis^W^e,  must 
dways  be  harsh  and  offensive. 

I  bave  ofkn  thoiigfac  If  (he  BrfBdi  pT  ma  «efe 
Isid  opcB,  w«  tboald  Me  tat  Uttte  durance 

«  VUe  AbM  CHnfd  >  «  DlftMooe, 


beeween  ttel  of  tke  win  i 


Hooar  doei  aeC  mij  ovMriae  ill  eOi 
^  tke  9mHet^  taat  ate  la  Ikt  aewHy  «r  Mi 


TkegoedMwertbef 
•eea  la  the  dtvenU^  th«»  la  the  woUtada  at 
IWa«c 

WiMtl 

Brail  each  a  ateiOe;^  of  lateoipeniica  piodn 


DIFFERENCE^   DISTINCTION. 

DIFFERENCE,    v.    Differemcc^ 
variety. 

DISTINCnON,  f>.  To  abstract, 
distinguish^ 

Difference  lies  in  the  thing;  di^ 
iinctwn  is  the  act  of  the  person ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  aa 
the  cause  to  the  effect;  the  distinetiom 
rests  on  the  difference.  Those  ara 
e<|uaUy  \md  logiaans  who  make  a  di^ 
tinetion  without  a  difference^  or  who 
make  no  distinction  where  there  is  a 
diffiremce.  Sometimes  distinction  is 
put  for  the  ground  of  distinction,. 
which  brings  it  nearer  in  sense  to  dif- 
Jference,  in  which  case  the  former 
is  a  species  of  the  latter.  The  dif- 
ference is  %ither  external  or  internal;  f 
the  distinction  is  always  external :  we 
have  differences  in  character,  and  die-- 
tinctions  in  dress.  The  difference  be- 
tween profession  and  practice,  though 
TeiT  considerable,  is  often  lost  si^t 
of  b3r  professors  of  ChrisUanity^  In 
the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  or 
distinction  that  will  screen  a  man  from 
the  consequences  of  unrqiented  sins. 

OioBorTj<leae,cee«i!  be  vhe,  aad  ere 
Hoir  vaat  the  mf^nmes  nitht  fodi  aad  thes. 


Wboi  T  was  fat  Into  this  wnj  of  thfakl^,  I 
Fnwntly  grew  eoaoeMed  of  the  aisaaeaf ,  end 
WM  jart  prepartof  to  write  a  letter  of  advlee  t« 
a  Bieaiber  of  pullaBieBt,  for  opealaf  the  rrae> 
dom  ar  oar  towae  aad  tredca,  for  takfa«  away 
aU  BMaaer  of  eHMIacftotw  betweeo  tlie  i 


DIFFERENCE,  DISPUTI), 
ALTERCATION,   QUARREL. 

DIFFERENCE,  v.  To  differ. 

DISPUTE,  17.  To  ar^we. 

ALTERCATION,  in  Latin  alter- 
catio  and  alterco  from  aherum  and 
cor  another  mind,  signifies  expressing 
another  opinion, 
dlfenlfd,  farMd,Wcanai«.* 
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DIFFERENT.       ^68 


QUARREL^  in  French  guerrette, 
from  the  Latin  queror  to  complain, 
signifies  having  a  complaint  against 
aDOther. 

All  these  tenns  are  here  taken  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  difference  on 
some  personal^  question:  the  term 
difference  is  here  as  general  and  in- 
definite as  in  the  former  case  Oo.  To 
differ,  vary).  A  difference,  as  distin- 
guished fifom  the  others,  is  generally 
of  a  less  serious  and  personal  kind ; 
a  dispute  consists  not  only  of  an^ 
-words,  but  much  ill  blood  and  unkmd 
offices ;  an  akercaiion  is  a  wordy  dit- 
jnite,  in  which  difference  of  opinion 
IS  drawn  out  into  a  multitude  of  words 
on  all  sides ;  tntarrel  is  ^e  most  se- 
rious of  all  differences^  which  leads  to 
every  species  of  violence.  The  dif- 
ference may  sometimes  arise  fiom  a 
misqnderstancfing,  which  may  be  easily 
recdfied;  differences  seldom  grow  to 
disputes  but  by  the  fault  of  both  par- 
ties; altercations  arise  mostly  from 
pertuuidous  adherence  to,  and  obsti- 
nate defence  of,  one's  opinions;  guar-- 
rels  mostly  spring  from  injuries  real 
or  supposed.  Differences  subsist  be- 
tween men  in  an  individual  or  public 
caincity;  they  may  be  carried  on  in 
a  direct  or  indirect  manner;  disputes 
and  altercations  are  mostly  conducted 
in  a  direct  manner  between  indivi- 
duals; quarrels  may  arise  betwixt 
nations  or  individuals,  and  be  carried 
<in  by  acts  of  offence  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

OosM  toMer  d^gpntneei  %lto«eUMr  to  dl?lda 
aad  eitrutfe  thote  from  one  ftnoUwr,  wfaom  rack 


I  baf«  oAea  bem  planed  to  ketr  dUpuUt  on 


of  Japan  and  aaaldefmaa  of  London. 


Inthe  howeof  FMn  tiMUIl  L 
Oe  ttine  fonns  as  in  the  other  home,  and  if 
f^jectod  no  mora  notice  is  taken,  biit  It  pawei 
m*'  tUaiSti  to   prevent   nnbecomlDg  atter^ 


Vvnai*d  wttk  fmarreU,  mdintarbM  with  nohe, 
Jhsefimabrj  kln(  his  posoefal  lealm  anjojt. 

Davnn. 

BIFFERENT,    DISTINCTy 
SEPARATE. 

•  DIFFERENT,  v.  To  differ,  vary, 
DISTINCT,    in    Latin    distinctus 

parddple  oi dutinguOy{v,  Toabstracty 

separate)^ 

•  VldiBsaafe-.M 


SEPARATE,  V.  To  abstract. 

Difference  is  opposed  to  similitude ; 
diere  is  no  difference  between  objects 
absolutely  alike.  Distinetne$s  is  op*' 
posed  to  identity;  there  can  be  no 
distinction  where  there  is  only  one 
and  the  same  being;  leparatun^  is  op- 
posed to  unity ;  there  can  be  no  $epa-' 
ration  between  objects  that  coalesce 
or  adhere.  Things  may  be  different. 
and  not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not 
different.  Different  is  said  altogedier 
of  the  internal  properties  of  things; 
distinct  is  said  of  things  as  objects  of 
vision,  or  as  they  appear  either  to  ih» 
eye  or  the  mind.  When  two  or  more 
things  are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may 
be  different,  but  they  are  not  distinct ; 
but  whatever  is  seen  as  two  or  more 
thinp,  each  complete  in  itself,  is 
distinct,  although  it  may  not  be  dif- 
ferent. Two  roads  are  said  to  oe 
different  which  run  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  they  may  not  be  distinct 
when  seen  on  a  map :  on  the  other 
hand,  two  roads  are  said  to  be  distinct 
when  they  are  qbserved  as  two  roads 
to  ran  in  the  same  direction,  but  they 
need  not  in  any  particular  to  be  dif- 
ferent. Two  stars  of  different  mag- 
nitudes may,  in  certain  directions,  ap- 
pear as  one,  in  which  case  they  are 
different,  but  not  distinct ;  two  books 
on  the  same  subject,  and  by  the  same 
author,  but  not  written  in  continua- 
tion of  each  other,  are  distinct  books^ 
but  not  different. 

What  is  separate  must  in-  its 
nature  bo  generally  distinct;  but 
every  thing  is  not  separate  which 
IS  distinct.  When  houses  are  sepa- 
rate they  are  obvioasly  distinct;  out 
they  may  frequently  be  distinct  when 
they  are  not  positively  separated. 
The  distinct  is  marked  out  by  some 
external  sign,  which  determines  its 
beginning  and  its  end ;  the  separate  is 
that  which  is  set  apart,  and  to  be 
seen  by  itself.  Distinct  is  a  term 
used  only  in  determinine  the  singu- 
larity or  plurality  of  objects;  the 
separate  only  in  regard  to  their  proxi*' 
mity  to  or  distance  from  each  other. 
We  speak  of  having  a  distinct  house- 
hold, but  of  living  m  separate  apart- 
ments ;  of  dividing  one's  subject  into 
distinct  heads,  or  of  making  things 
into  separate  parcels.  The  bodv 
and  soul  are  different,  in  as  much 

dlrwBilA,  M^afitton.** 
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as  tfaey  lim  4^ftremt  pfopnties; 
ibflj  an  di$iinci  m  a»  much  m  diey 
iMiTe  marlu  by  which  they  noay  ha 
^bl<]mrvMi«f2»  and  at  xieath  thay  wiU 

lU  teilOe  trmi  ■ppfMch  jvubapfjfiwivd ; 
Wim  d^ff*reni  h  mj  fkt«.  Dktsbn. 

.  Bfc  se^^rmte  iwwt  M  wry  hiiW  tl^ 
Bteli  ■feravrthra  rack,  aad  all  ••eonrafe  all  ; 
Iftal  Akf  orvoMl^rof  the  nam^rMi  hud, 
•r  Wiiulj  igk**  or  Ml  •hrys  eomiBaad, 

tktf  wmt^  AaM  mom  ^ 


IMFFERENTy    8£V£RATi»   DIVBRay 
8Um>RT,  VARIOUS. 

All  these  tenss  are  employed  to 
mark  a  number  (v.  To  differ,  vary) ; 
bat  DIFFERENT  is  the  most  indefi* 
aite  of  all  these  terms,  as  its  office  is 
lather  to  define  the  quality  than  the 
mmber^  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
few  and  many ;  it  is  opposed  to  sin* 
galarily,  but  the  otner  terms  are 
eomloted  DOsitiTely  to  express  many. 
SEVERAL^  from  sever,  signifies  split 
or  made  into  many;  they  may 
be  either  different  or  alike;  there 
nay  be  ieoeral  different  things,  or 
Ufoeral  things  alike;  but  there  cannot 
be  teoeral  divers  things^  for  the  word 
lowers  simifies  properly  many  dlf- 
Jertmt.  SUNDRY,  finom  oiunda  or 
apart,  signifies  many  scattered  or  at  a 
distance,  whether  as  it  regards  time  or 
space.  VARIOUS  expresses  not  only 
%  greater  number,  but  a  greater  ultver- 
Mlv  tlum  all  the  rest. 

Tlie  same  thing  often  affects  dif- 
ferent persons  differently.  An  indi- 
vidual may  be  affected  uyeral  times  in 
the  same  way;  or  particular  persons 
may  be  affected  at  sundry  times  and 
in  ^vert  manners ;  the  ways  in  which 
men  are  nfibcted  are  so  various  as  not 
to  admit  c^  enumeration.  It  is  not 
so  much  to  understand  Afferent  lao- 

J^uages  as  to  understand  several  dif^ 
eren^  languages.  Divers  modes  have 
becoi  suggest^  and  tried  for  theoood 
education  of  youth,  but  most  of  too 
theoretical  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
leduced  sucoessfulljr  to  practice.  Aii 
incorrect  writer  omits  ncadrv  articles 
that  belong  to  a  statement  We  need 
not  wonder  at  the  misery  which  is  in- 
troduced into  &milies  by  extravagance 
and  luxury,  when  we  notice  the  infi* 
nitely  vartottt  allurements  for  spend- 


IMfHCULTY. 

lag  mon^  which  are  htU  mt  tv  M!bm 

young  and  the  thoughtleis. 

It  k  aMoBbhlBf  to  eoutder  ike  iUfhrw^wag 
dopeca  of  eara  tkat  dewend  tnm  the  parcat  to 
the  Tomir,  m  fhr  ai  li  fthMMel^  t^uiuAy   Star 


T«  Ae  firuM  aad  tiSHIietlni  oT  the 
uticml  polHy  then  ait  Mmtb  laaka  and  i 


An  laad  b  Improved  bj  Mwlag  it  whb  cwr^ 
•wt  t»6M,  to  li  the  BBiDd  hy  aaettmog  It  wUk 
~      I  tflttdfea. 


Of 


DIFFERENT)   VKUKS. 

DIFFERENT  is  positive,  UN- 
LIKE is  negative;  we  look  at  what 
ib  different,  and  draw  a  compariaon  ; 
bat  that  which  is  unlike  needs  no 
comparison. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  differeni 
from  every  other  thine,  or  unlike  to  any 
thing  seen  before ;  wnich  latter  mode 
of  expression  obviously  conveys  lesa 
to  the  mind  than  the  former. 


How  iiifkretU  I*  the  t%v  af  paat  WH  la 

■MB  wbo  to  froiTB  old  la  knowledge  aad  «r 

ffom  that  of  him  who  li  (rown  did  la 

aad  follj. 

How  Ihr  tudike  tboie  chiefs  ef  n 

How  Taet  the  dllPlraBee  ef  their  deeds  aad 


DIFFICULT,  V.  Arduous. 
DIFFICULT,  V.  HarJL 

DIFFICULTY,   OBSTACLE^ 
IMPEDIMENT. 

DIFHCULTY,  in  Latin  difficuUae 
and  difficilis  compounded  of  tne  pri- 
vative dis  and  fadlis,  fit)m  facio  to 
do,  signifies  not  facile, 

OBSTACLE,  in  Liitin  ekfmilMi 
from  eheto  to  stand  in  the  way,  si^* 
nifies  the  thing  that  stands  in  the  way 
between  the  person  and  the  object  ho 
has  in  view, 

IMPEDIMEKT,  ip  Ladn  impede 
men^umfirom  unpedie  cooqfKMmded  of 
in  and  oedtf,  signi^ing  the  thing  that 
entangles  the  feet. 

All  these  terms  include  in  tlieir 
signification    that  which    interferes 
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mtker  wift  t6e  actions  or  views 
of  men.  The  difficulty^  K^  most  m 
the  antare  and  drcoinstanoes  of  the 

Tne  ohttach  and  mpedimeni  coii- 
siat  of  that  which  is  external  or  fo- 
reign. The  <li2^/^  interferes  with 
the  completion  of  any  work;  the 
mbtimch  interferes  with  the  attiunment 
tr£  any  end;  tire  trnpfrfjinm^ interrupts 
the  proftressy  and.  prerents  die  execn* 
tioQ  of{me*9  wishes.  The  diffifiuHy 
embarrasses,  it  suspends  the  powers 
of  acting  or  dectdmg  ;  the  obstacle 
opposes  itself  it  is  properly  met  in 
the  wajy  and  intervenes  between  os 
and  ovrolgcct ;  the  tmpeJMienf  shackles 
and  pots  a  stop  to  one's  proceed- 
ings. We  speak  of  encountering  a 
d^icuityf  surmounting  an  obttacle^ 
and  removing  an  w^fedment,  Thef 
disposition  of  the  mmd  often  ooca* 
siofis  more  difficuUia  in  negotia- 
tions than  the  subiects  themselves. 
The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was 
the  greatest  oAtfacic  which  Pbili]^of 
MaoedoB  experienced  in  his  pobtieal 


Ignorance  of  the  lansuage  is  the 
g^atest  impediment  which  a  foreigner 
experiences  in  the  pursuit  of  any  ob- 
ject out  of  bis  own  countiyr 

ThiUi  btt  lew  or  troable  ud  a^ffteuUg  of 
•am^iwwtf   i«l   faHflsMy  of  4u«ar  and 

hasard  la  it.  T^uoiaoM. 

Ooe  ttiftaete  moiC  ham  stood  not  a  llttlo  la 
lh»  war  of  thafc  UiiMiniMUt  wkUk  Yoaa^ 
weean  tohafo  paiitad.  Tlwagb  ks  «ook  ofdcM* 
he  oefcr  oadreljr  shookoff  yollika.  Cmtt. 

Tha  neocui^  of  cooirlyiiif  with  ttmeo,  and  of 
•pariac  pewoap,  to  tht  gnat  imptdtmenl  of  bio* 


DIFFIDENT^  V.   DtStfUStJiiL 

iMFFissiTT^  tr.  ModesU 

»fFFICUl«TIB8,  SBfBiARRASS-^ 

''Mbnts,  troubles. 

T^nsB  lams  are  aU  appKcable  to  a 
penon'acDaceoiainlUe;  botDXFfl- 
CULTIfiS  nOata  to  tha  df^eWly  (t». 
I>i(ie»li«)  of  OQodncting  a  basiatse; 
£MBA]U&ASSM£NTS  rabte  to  tba 
ooafiMiim  ^ktsadiDg  a  state  of  debe; 
«Mi  TBOUBLB  to  the  paaa  which  is 
the  atnial  coosaqaeiioa  of  not  ful* 
fiiUiifg  eDgegements  or  aasweiiog  de- 


Of  thethree^  diffieulHei  ex- 
presses  the  leasts  and  trotilei  tha  most/ 
A  young  man  oa  his  entrance  into  tha 
world  will  unavoMiably  exoerienaa 
difficuiiieB,  if  uoft  peavicM  wita  anmla 
means  in  the  oefaet.  %t  let  bis 
means  be  ever  so  ampler  if  he  hara 
not  prudence  and  tarants  fitted  for 
business,  he  wiH  hardly  keep  himseir 
free  from  embarrassments,  wnich  are 
the  greatest  troubles  that  can  arise  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  a  aam^a  mind. 

Toang  Caaaiof  baa  vas  recalled  to  DaMa* 
wbera  he  wMaaad  fcr  foar  or  Sto  jnai^  «daf 
tonne  experieae^d  all  the  d^kmUUi  that  al- 


Fev  mea  woald  iMve  kad  nooiatioB  to  vtlto 
booin  wtth  lacli  caitriwwMwft  <ai 
laborad  aader). 


be  met  with,  toned  hb  hair  giqr  beftaa  the  aaaal 
tiBie,  Wammu 

DIPFUra,   PROLIX* 

Both  mark  defects  of  style  opposad 
to  brevity. 

DIFFUSE,  m  Latin  dt/^um  pard* 
dpie  of  diffumdo  to  pour  out  or  spread 
wide,  marks  the  quality  of  being  ex,* 
tended  in  space. 

PROUXy  in  French  prolhe^  chan- 
from  prolaxuMy  signifies  fea  left 

se  in  a  wide  space. 

The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to 
the  predse;  the  pro/ur  to  the  coacise 
or  laconic.  A  diffuse  writer  is  food 
of  amplification^  he  abounds  in  epi* 
thetSy  tropes^  ^S*^"^  *^^  lUustraF 
tions;  the  prolix  writer  is  fi>nd  of 
circumlooatiODy  mioata  details,  ani 
trifling  partieahuns.  DiffuMenem  is  a 
feult  onfy  in  degree,  and  according  to 
circumstances;  prolixity  is  a  positive 
fimltat  all  times.  The  ^fonner  leads 
txf  the  use  of  words  unnecessarily ; 
the  latter  to  the  use  of  phrases^  as  well 
as  words,  that  are  altogether  useless ; 
the  diffiise  style  has  too  much  of  ia« 
petition;  the  prolix  style  abounds 
m  taatology.  Dijfiuemess  often  arises 
ftam.  an  eaabaranea  of  imagination  y 
prolixity  from  the  want  o?  imagn 
nation;  on  the  ether  hand  the  former 
ma^  he  coimiM  with  great  soper^ 
ficiality,  and!  the  latter  with  great 
sotidiftv. 

Gibbon  and  other  modem  writenr 
have  fidien  into  iha  error  of  diffiueness. 
Lord  Qarandon   and  many  English 
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DILATE. 


DILIGENT. 


writert  preoeding  him  are  chargeable 
with  prolixity, 

Feiravtkon  ai«  mora  ctetr  ud  penpieiMt 
M  thavkole  titfm  AttMUtmp  TilletMw  and  Mr 
William  TMnptei  J^  MMkcc  of  Hktm  ut 
nnukabla  for  pwckloa;  thej  am  looie  aad 


I  look  «pw  a  tadlom  talker,  orvkat  li  g«aa* 
tallj  kDowBbytlw  mim  of  a  11017 taller,  toba 
■mdi  mora  intaikrable  thao  a  frralto  vriuv. 


TO  DIFFUSE,  V.  To  Spread. 
DIGEST,  V.  Abridgement. 
TO  DIGEST,  V.  To  dispose. 

TO  DIGRESS,  DEVIATE. 

Both  in  the  original  and  the  accepted 
tense,  these  words  express  going  out 
of  the  ordinary  course ;  but  bl- 
GRESS.  is  used  only  in  particular, 
and  DEVIATE  in  general  cases. 
We  digress  only  in  a  narrative 
whether  written  or  spoken;  we  de- 
viate in  actions  as  well  as  in  words^ 
in  one's  conduct  as  well  as  in  one's 
writings. 

Digress  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good 
6r  indifferent  sense;  deviate  in  an 
indifferent  or  bad  sense.  Althou^ 
frequent  digressions  are  faulty,  yet 
occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  digress 
for  the  purposes  of  explanation ;  every 
deviation  is  bad,  which  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the   necessity  of  circum- 


Tbe  ii4ri«ii<MM  hi  tha  Tate  or  a  Tats  relatinir 
to  Wottoa  aad  B«itlfy,  BMt  baooafenedto  dia- 
aoTflrwaat  of  knowtedpor  want  of  ialoKrltj. 
Jonnow. 

▲  mataUoa  was  taken  (by  Che  aathonoT  the 
Spaetatoi)  of  conrtlqf  graenl  approbation  by 
(OMral  topics;  to  this  prtcUoe  th^  adhoned 
with  few  dwUAiont. 


TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

DILATE,  in  Latin  dilato  from  di 
apart  and  laJtttM  wide,  that  is,  to  make 
veiy  wide. 

EXPAND,  in  Latin  expando  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  pando  to  spread, 
from  the  Greek  ^)«iw  to  appear  or 
show,  signifying  to  set  fortn  or  lay 
open  to  view  by  spreading  out 

The  idea  of  drawing  any  thing  out 


90  ai  to  t>ocupy  a  greater  Sfce  U 
common  to  these  terms  in  opposition 
to  contracting.  Dilate  is  an  iutran- 
sitive  verb;  expand  is  transitive  or 
intransitive;  ^e  former  marks  the 
action  of  any  body  within  itself;  the 
latter  an  external  action  on  any  body. 
A  bladder  dilates  on  the  admission  of 
air,  or  the  heart  dilates  with  joy; 
knowledge  expands  the  mind,  or  a 
person's  views  expand  with  dream- 
stances.  In  the  circulation  of  the 
bibod  through  the  body,  the  vesseU 
are  exposed  to  a  p^petual  dilatatiom 
and  contraction.  The  gradual  eijMm- 
stofi  of  the  mind  by  the  regular  niodes 
of  communicating  xnowleo^  to  youth 
is  unquestionably  to  be  desired ;  but 
the  sudden  expansion  of  a  man's 
thoughts  from  a  comparative  state  of 
ignorance  by  any  powerful  action  it 
very  dangerous. 


The  eoBwIoat  heart  of  charity  iroaM 
And  her  wide  wlA  beaefoleMe  «teCe. 


The  poet  (ThoBMOB)  leads  as, 
appeeraocei  of  thtage  ea  they  an  1 
vailed  bj  the  vIcMtadeo  of  tho  year,  aad  !■- 
parts  to  at  so  mach  of  hliofira  < 
oar  thoQchti  eegMUUI  with  his  iaiaceiy. 


•▼MeAbbdGinid:*  Dll^nt,  tipsditlf, 


DILATOBT,  V.   Slow.    . 

DILIGENT,   EXPEDITIOUS^ 
PROMPT. 

All  mark  the  quality  of  quickneib 
in  a  commendable  degree. 

DILIGENT  from  diligo  to  love  («. 
Active^  dilifent)maxks  the  interest  one 
takes  indomg  something;  he  is*  di'/i- 
gent  who  loses  no  time,  who  keeptf 
close  to  the  work. 

EXPEDITIOUS,  from  the  Latin 
expedioto  dispatch,  marks  the  desire 
one  has  to  complete  the  thing  begun. 
He  who  is  exfeditiqms  applies  hiaoself 
to  no  other  thmg  that  offers ;  he  finish- 
es every  thing  in  its  turn. 

PROMPT,  from  the  Latin  promo 
to  draw  out  or  make  readj,  marks  one's 
desire  to  get  ready;  he  is  prompt  who 
works  wiu  sjnrit  so  as  to  make  things 
ready.  Idleness,  dilatoriness,  ani 
slowness,  are  the  three  defects  opposed 
to  these  three  qualities.  The  aiUgtnt 
man  has  no  reluctanoo  in  commencing 
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DIRECTLY.        SOT 


the  laboT;  the  expeditious  maoQerer 
leaves  it ;  .the  prompt  man  brings  it 
quickly  to  an  end. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  dikgent  in  the 
concenis  which  belong  to  us,  to  be  6d^- 
peditious  in  any  business  that  requires 
to  be  terminated,  to  be  prompt  in  the 
execution  of  orders  that  are  given  to  us. 

We  mvatb*  tfiUifOiU  la  our  fvticalar  ca1lli« 
and  claife,  in  that  provtnce  and  italion  wUdi 
Caod  has  appointed  na,  vhalerer  it  be. 

TnXOTMM. 

an  arnv  with  hit  oioal 
to< 


Caait  thov,  wUh  all  a  monsieh'^  earci  eppiotl 
Oh  Atreni^  ton  I  canat  then  Indulge  thj  nst ; 
111  flu  a  chief,  who  mtatbty  nntioM  gnUei^ 
JDfreeCt  in  eonndl,  and  la  war  picaldea.      Pen. 
Stfaase  dtaocdeA.aie  hrad  in  the  mlnda  of 
I  are  not  flvfiilatarf  hgr 


rrokhnitehailad,  in  herfheeeieue 
Cameprologve^  and  Apoknr  too  pnmpt. 
Which,  with  hiand  wocda    at    will,  the  tbw 
addren'd.  Mmon. 

DILIGENT,  V.  Active. 

DILIGENT,  V.   Sedulous. 

DIM,  V.  Dark. 

TO  DIMINISH,  V.  To  ulaie. 

DIMINUTIVE,  V.  Little. 
DIOCESE,  V.  Bishopric. 

TO  DIBECT,  RBGULATE. 

One  directs  for  the  instruction 
of  individuals.  One  REGULATES 
lor  the  good  order  or  convenience  of 
many. 

To  ^ect  is  personal,  it  supposes 
authority;  to  regulate  is  general,  it 
supposes  superior  information.  An 
officer  directs  the  movements  of  his 
men  in  military  operations;  the  stew- 
ard or  master  of  the  ceremonies  regu- 
iates  the  whole  concerns  of  an  enter- 
tainment ;  the  director  is  often  a  man 
in  power ;  the  regulator  is  always  the 
man  of  business ;  the  latter  is  fre- 
auently  employed  to  act  under  the 
rormer. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  its .  di- 
rectorsy  who  only  take  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  whole;  the  ri^if- 
lation  of  the  subordinate  part,  and  of 
the  details  of  business,  is  entrusted  to 
the  superior  derks. 

To  direct  is  always  used  with  re- 
gard to  others;  to  regulate,  firequently 
with  regard  to  ourselves.  One  person 
directs  another  according  to  his  better 
judgment;  he  regulates  his  own  coo- 
duct  by  principles  or  circiunstances. 


It  b  the  hnifaienor  NMfthmand  phUeaeplif 
net  lo  mneh  to  extlofnidi  oar  patiiooa,  aa  t» 
regulau  and  direct  them  to  Talnahle  weU 
ehoaen  ohjeeti.  Amanu 

TO  DIRECT,  V.  To  conduct. 
DIRECT,  V.  Strait. 

DIRECTION,   ORDER« 

DIRECTION,  V.  To  direct, 

ORDER,  V.  To  command. 

Direction  contains  most  of  instruo- 
tion  in  it:  order  most  of  authority. 
Directions  should  be  followed;  order^ 
obeyed.  It  is  necessary  to  direct 
those  who  are  unable  to  act  for  them- 
selves ;  it  is  necessary  to  order  thosa 
whose  business  it  is  to  execute  the 
orders.  To  ]»ervants  and  children 
the  directions  must  be  dear,  simple^ 
and  predse;  to  tradespeople  tha 
orders  may  be  more  or  less  general. 

Directioru  extend  to  the  moial  con- 
duct of  others,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life ;  orders  are  confined 
to  the  personal  convenience  of  the 
individual.  A  parent  directs  a  child 
as  to  his  behaviour  in  company,  or 
as  to  his  conduct  when  he  enters  life- 
a  teacher  directs  his  pupil  in  the 
choice  of  books,  or  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  studies.  The  master  gives 
orders  to  his  attendants  to  be  in 
waiting  for  him  at  a  certain. hour; 
pr  he  gives  orders  to  his  tradesmen 
to  provide  what  is  necessary. 
Then  nMt  me  forthwith  at  (he  noUr«X  ' 
Give  him  diredion  for  this  nenj  bond. 

To    eiecnte  Uwi    !•    a    wyal    oAee:    to 
eiBcote  ontert  is  not  to  be  a  kii«. 


DIRECTLY,    IMMEDIATELY, 
INSTANTLY,    INSTANTANEOUS. 

DIRECTLY  signifies  in  a  direct 
or  straight  manner. 

IMMEDIATELY  .ignifies  without 
any  medium  or  intententioD. 

NEofm^^  "^  INOTANTA. 
WEOUbLY,  from  tnstant,  signifies  in 
anmstant.  '    -e«unwin. 

Direct^  is  mott  applicabla  to  the 
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388    DISADVANTAGE- 


DISADVANTAGE. 


actions  of  men;  immediaUfy  and  m- 
9tantfy  to  either  actkms  or  events* 
Dirtctfy  nfm  to  tke  iBtoimiptkMW 
which  any  iotentionaUy  delay  the 
coauntncenient  of  •ayviork.  Imme^ 
^IMefy  in  general  refers  to  the  space 
•f  citiie  that  iBterveaes.  A  dihgent 
person  goes  directfy to  his  work;  he 
Hiffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside; 
good  news  is  immediately  spread 
abroad  upan  its  arrival;,  nothing  in- 
tervenes to  retard  it.  ImmeduUely 
and  inttantfy,  or  huUintunamilyy  both 
mark  a  quick  succession  of  events, 
but  the  latter  is  a  much  stronger 
degree  than  the£ormer.  ImmeHiately 
is  negative;  it  expresses  umply  that 
nothing  intervenes :  initantly  is  posi- 
tive, signifying  the  very  existing  mo- 
ment in  vihvcD,  the  thing  happens* 
A  person  who  is  of  a  wiUine  dispo- 
sition gees  or  runs  immediately  to  the 
assistance  of  another;  but  the  ardor 
of  affection  impels  him  to  fly  imtantly 
to  his  relief,  as  he  sees  the  danger. 
A  snrgeon  does  not  proceed  directly 
to  dress  a  wound ;  he  first  exan\^es 
It  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature. 
Men  of  lirely  minds  immediately 
see  the  source  of  their  own  errors. 
Feople  of  delicate  feelings  are  in- 
ttantly  alive  to  the  slightest  breach 
of  ctecomm.  A  course  of  pn>- 
eecRfing  is  direct;  the  consequences 
are  immediatef  and  the  effects  instate 


IdMi  of  daac«r,  Md  tboMwUek  pradmea  ikBl. 
lir  Hk^  ftMB  a  larebanlcal  oaan,  I  koow  of 
— m»r«»*ttotirMch  It  ooc  Mmie  oMdiCcatiim 
«#pM«r.  Bimn. 

AdMnJMn  Is  a  ibort-lifed  panlon,  (hat  im^ 
medUtUlff  deci^  «pM  erawtng  fkmllUir  with  the 
^^i^et,  A0UMX. 

A  pahif er  B«t  bave  an  action,  not  socoDiiivv, 
kit  iiutaMCMeMtf  I  for  tte  time  of  a  pictora  b  a 


DISADVANTAGE^  INJURY,  HURT, 
DKTRIMENXy   BRKJUAICR. 

DISADVANTAGE    impUes    die 
ahsence  of  an  ttdvoiUm§»  (v.  Adoan^ 


7JURY,  in  Latin  ifijttTMi  fiom/uf,. 
{ffDpeiiy  signifies^  what  is  contraiy  to 
nght  or  justice^  but  extends  in  its 


•ante  to  every  Iom  or  defidency  vrhicb 
ii  ffffiitiftBtfu 


HURT  stgitUS^  in   the   northern 

hmgnages  beaten  or  wotmded. 

DETRIMENT,  in  Latin  deMmen- 
ium  f^trnv  dettOtm  and  deterrere  to 
wear  imay,  signifies  the  effect  of 
bein«;  wyjm  otir. 

PREJUDICE,  in  the  inipimer 
sense  of  the  wotd  (v.  Bjtfs),  imrfnie^ 
the  fU  whfeh  is  sopposed  to  ii»rult 
from  prgudice. 

The    disadvantage    is    rather    the 
ahsence  of  a  gCKxl;  the  ifgury  is  a 
positive  evil ;  Uie  want  of  education 
nagr  fipaquendy  be  a  ditadvtuUage  to 
a  person  by  retardiog  his  w&nmo^ 
meut ;  the  ill  word  of  anotber  mmj  b^ 
an  injury  by  depriving   of  firiemhi. 
The  disadvantafe^  therefi)re,  is  ap- 
phed  to  aach  things  as  ava  eif  aa  ad- 
ventitiout  nature;  the  ii^ry  to  that 
which    M   of  essentiat  ia^oftaace. 
The  hurtf  detriment,  and  preiudicej 
are  all  species  of  infurief.     tnfury, 
in  general,  implies  whatever  ill  befidls 
an  object  by  the  external  action  of 
other  objects,  whether  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  physical  or  moral  evil  to  per- 
sons, or  to  things ;  hurt  ia  that  spe- 
cies of  iii;ttry  which  is  produced  by 
more  direct  violence;  too  dose  ap- 
plication to  study  is  iniurious  to  the 
health ;  reading  by  an  improper  light 
is  hurtfitl  to  the  eyes:  so  in  a  mpral 
sense,  the  Kgfat  riding  which  a  dr- 
circulating  library  supplies    is  often 
infuri&ui    to  the    morals   of  young 
people ;  all  violent  aflTections  are  hurt- 
Jul  to  the  mind.    The  detriment  and 
pr^udice  are  species  of  injury  whidi 
affect  only  the  outward  circumstances 
of  a  person;    the  former   implying 
what  may  lessen   the  value  of  an 
object,  the  latter  what  may  lower  it 
in  the  esteem  of  others.    Whatever 
affects  the  stability  of  a  meidiaat's 
credit  is  hiehly  >  detrimental  to  his 
interests.    Whatever  is  prejudicial  tti 
the  character  of  a  man  should  not  be 
made  the  subject  of   in^scriminate 
conversation. 

It  is  pmdent  to  conceal  that  which 
will  be  to  our  disadvantage,  unless  wtf 
are  called  upon  to  make  the  acknow- 
Iec%ement.  There  is  nothing  mate- 
rial that  is  not  exposed  to  the  injoriea 
of  time,  if  not  to  those  of  actual 
W)lence.  Excesses  of  cvwv  kind 
osrry  their  own  punishment  with  tbem, 
ibr  they  are  always  hurtfkl  to  the 
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body.  The  priob  of  a  book  is  often 
detrimental  to  its  sale.  The  iatenfr- 
perate  zeal,  or  the  inconsistent  oon- 
duct  of  religions  professors  is  highly 
pr^udkial  to  the  spread  of  religion. 

gmlBiC  «ettoM  of  a  cektealed  p«> 
tlito  MmOtfmtUge,  tint  bowetor 
(DctnoidliiaiT  they  mty  be^  tlwj 
what  aie  expected  from  him. 
AsonoN. 

The  naaber  of  tboM  vko  by  abrtracted 
thoocM*  beeiMM  welan  fa  iaoonildecable,  to 
leepect  of  them  who  are  Aur(/iii  tomankladby 
an  active  aad  iwtlew  dfapoattion. 


WffprfaiH  and 
aie  BO  moie  tban 


In  many  instances  we  clearly  pereeiTO  that 
more  or  Ins  knowledge  dtepenied  to  mas  wonld 
have  proved  detrtmental  to  hli  Mate.       Blair. 

That  tbe  beatliinib  bkve  spotten  tbtefi  to  tbe 
■ame  Manse  of  thb  sayliis  of  oar  Savloiu^  is  so 
far  from  being  tiny  pr^tuUce  tp  tltis  saying,  (bat 
it  is  a  gmt  eommendsSion  of  it.        Tmorsoif. 

DISAFFECTION,   DISLOYALTY. 

DISAFFECTION  is  Ecneral:  DIS- 
LOYALTY is  particular;  it  is  a 
species  of  disaffection. 

One  is  disaffected  to  one's  govern- 
ment ;  disloyal  to  one's  prince.  Dis- 
affection may  be  said  with  regard  to 
any  form  of  government;  dwoyoHy 
onlY  with  regard  to  a  monarchv. 
Althouj^  both  terms  are  commonly 
employed  in  a  bad  sense,  yet  the  ^ 
former  does  not  always  convey  the 
un&vorable  meaning  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  latter.  A  man  may 
Ijave  reasons  to  think  himself  iustified 
in  disaffection;  but  he  will  never 
attempt  to  ofier  any  thing  in  justi- 
fication of  dislqya&y.  A  usurped 
government  will  have  many  disaffected 
subjects  with  whom  it  must  deal 
lenientiv.  The  best  king  may  have 
disloyal  subjects,  upon  whom  he  must 
eacerdse  the  rigor  of  the  law.  Many 
were  ditu^ect&i  to  the  usurpation  of 
Oliver  Cromwell;  because  they  would 
not  be  disloyal  to  their  king. 

Yof,  I  protest,  it  fa  no  lalt  de^re 
Of  eeeiar  eeantiles  MKOng  for  a  rdlgioa  ; 
Nor  any  Mtafftctinn  to  tbe  state 
Where  I  was  bred,  and  oalo  which  I  owe 
My  desiest  plots,  beth  teonght  me  oat. 

Bm  JoKaox. 

MtkoD  bHbg  denied  from  the  efltcts  of  hb 
ditloyaity,  bad  notblttg  required  from  bim  bnt 
tbe  commoB  daty  of  Uviac  in  qalet.      Jonsoa. 

TO  DI84X3REB,  V.  To  differ . 


DISAPPROVE*         S69 

TO  DISAPPEAR,  Vanish. 

To  DISAPPEAR  signifies  not  to 
appear  (v.  Air). 

VANISH,  in  French  evanoir^  Latin 
evaneo  or  evanesco,  compounded  of  e 
and  vaneo,  in  Greek  ^aiw  to  appear, 
signifies  to  go  out  of  sight. 

To  disappear  comprehends  no  par- 
ticular mode  of  action;  to  vanish  in- 
cludes in  it  the  idea  of  a  rapid  motion. 
A  thing  disappears  either  gradually 
or  suddenly ;  it  vanishes  on  a  sudden. 
A  thing  disappears  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things ;  it  vanishes  by  an 
unusual  effort,  a  supernatural  or  a 
magic  power.  Any  object  that  re- 
cedes or  moves  away  will  soon  disap* 
pear.  In  fairy  tales  things  are  made 
to  vanish  the  mstant  they  are  beheld. 
To  disappear  is  often  a  temporary 
action;  to  vanish,  generally  conveys 
tbe  idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to 
the  sight.  The  stars  appear  and  dis" 
appear  in  the  firmament;  lightning 
vanishes  with  a  rapidity  that  is  un* 
equalled. 

Red  meteoTi  ran  acroei  tV  ethereal  space. 
Stars  di9appetu*d,  aad  cossets  took  their  plaee. 
DaTBm. 
Whibt  I  was  lamentfaig  thfa  sadden  desola- 
tion that  had  iMea  made  befbre  me,  the  whole 
scene  vanished,  .  Asmsoir. 

TO  DISAPPOINT,  V.  To  defeat. 

DISAPPROBATION,  V.  DispUa^ 

sure. 

TO   DISAPPROVE,   DISLIKE. 

To  DISAPPROVE  is  not  to  ap- 
prove,  or  to  think  not  good. 

To  DISLIKE  is  not  to  like,  or  to  find 
unlike  or  unsuitable  to  one's  wishes. 

Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judge- 
ment; dislike  is  an  act  of  the  will. 
To  approve  or  disapprove  is  pecu- 
liarly the  part  of  a  superior,  or  one 
who  determines  the  conduct  of  others; 
to  dislike  is  alto^ther  a  personal  act, 
in  whichthefeehngsof  the  individual 
are  ooosulted.  It  is  a  misuse  of  th^ 
judgement  to  disapprove  where  we 
need  only  dislike;  it  is  a  perversion 
of  the  judgement  to  disapprove,  be- 
cause we  dislike. 

The  poem  (Safiraa  Agoafales)  has  a  bi^ia- 
■lag  and  as  ond,  f  hieh  AdKotle  kioMlf  coaii 
3b 
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not  tav»  dimppnvedf  bot  il  muft  be  allowed  to 
want  a  middle.  Joun.ion. 

The  mao  of  fwtce  will  bnr  with  many  vhoae 
opinion  or  practleea  he  ditliltei,  wicboat  an 
opea-aad  violeet  rvpduv. '  <  Blaie. 

DISASTER,  V.  CalamUy. 

TO   DISAVOW,   DENY. 

To  DISAVDW  is  to  avow  that  a 
thing  is  not;  to  DENY  (v.  To  deny) 
is  to  assert  that  a  thing  is  not. 

The  disavowal  is  a  general  decia-' 
ration;  the  denial  is  a  particular 
assertion;  the- former  is  made  volun- 
tarily and  unasked  for,  the  latter  is 
always  in  direct  answer  to  a  chtu^e. 
We  dkawm  in  matters  of  general 
interest  where  truth  only  is  concern- 
ed :  we  deny  in  matters  of  personal 
interest  where  the  character  or  feel- 
mes  are  implicated. 

What  is  disavowed  is  generaUy  in 
support  of  troth;  what  is  denied  may 
often  be  in  direct  Tiolation  of  troth. 
Ah  honest  mind  will  always  disavow 
whatever  has  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  it.  A  timid  person  some- 
times denies  what  he  knows  to  be 
true  from  a  fear  of  the  consequences. 
Many  persons  have  disavowed  being 
the  autlM)r  of  the  letters  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Junius. 
The  real  authors  who  have  denied 
their  concern  in  it  (as  doubtless  they 
have)  availed  themselves  of  the  sul>- 
terfuge,  that  since  it  was  the  affair  of 
several,  no  one  individually  could 
call  himself  the  author. 

Dr.  Solaoder  ditatMnM  wme  of  Cboae  nar- 
letlona  (Id  Hawbetworth*<  ▼ojagn),  or  at  leant 
decbues  them  Co  be  gnmijr  nivepfcaeiitrd. 

BsATin. 


Tke  klBf  BOW 
coeapifacj  againit 


denial  bit  knowledce  of  tbe 
Reseio,  bj  pnbllo  procUma- 

ROBBaTVOM. 


DISBELTEF,   UNBELIEF. 

DISBELIEF  properly  implies  the 
believing  that  a  thing  is  not,  or  re- 
fusing to  believe  that  it  is.  UNB& 
LIE1>  expresses  properly  a  believing 
the  contrary  of  what  one  has  6e/iev- 
ed  before.  Disbelief  is  most  appli- 
cable to  the  ordinary  events  of  life; 
unbelief  to  serious  matters  of  opinion. 
Our  disbelief  of  the  idle  tales  which 
are  told  by  beggars^  is  justified  by 


the  frequent  detection  of  ^eir  false- 
hood. Our  Saviour  had  compasaion 
on  Thomas  for  his  unbeUef,  and  g^ve 
him  such  evidences  of  his  identity,  as 
dissipated  every  doabt.      • 

Tbe  Atbeirt  baa  not  foend  bk  port  teMMe, 
and  H  tbereToie  letlred  taito  debn,  aad  a  au» 
kUt^nt  revealed  rel%  Ion  oely.  Asdoov. 

Tbe  oppodtea  to  fkitb  are  unUU^  aod  ere- 
dttUtj.  Ttujanonu 

TO  DISCARD,  V.  To  dismhs. 
TO  DISCERN,  V.  To  perceivc. 

DISCERNMENT,    PENETRATION, 
DISCRIMINATION,   JUDGEMENT. 

DISCERNMENT  expresses  the 
judgement  or  power  of  disceming  Qv. 
Toperceivc), 

PENETRATION  denotes  tbe  act 
or  power  of  penetrating^  from  pene- 
trate^ in  Latin  penetratus  participle  of 
penetro  and  penitus  within^  siguifying 
to  see  into  the  interior. 

DISCRIMINATION  denotes  the 
act  or  power  of  discriminating,  from 
discriminate,  in  Latin  discriminates 
participle  of  discrimino  to  make  a 
difference. 

JUDGEMENT  denotes  the  power 
of  judging,  from  judge,  in  Latin 
judtcOf  compounded  of  jus  and  dico 
signifying  to  pronounce  right. 

The  first  Uiree  of  these  terms  do 
not  express  different  powers^  but  dif- 
ferent modes  of  the  same  power: 
namely,  the  power  of  seeing  intel- 
lectually, or  exerting  the  intellectual 
sight. 

Discernment  is  not  so  powerful  a 
mode  of  intellectual  vision  as  pene- 
tration; the  former  is  a  common 
fificulty,  the  latter  is  a  higher  degree 
of  the  same  faculty :  it  is  the  power 
of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing  in  spite 
of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and 
keeps  the  object  out  of  view.  A  man 
of  common  discemsnent  discerns  cha- 
racters which  are  not  concealed  by 
any  particular  disguise :  a  man  of 
penetration  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  - 
any  artifice,  however  thoroughly  cloak- 
ed or  secured,,  even  from  suspicion. 

Discernment  and  penetration  servo 
for  the  discovery  of  individnal  things 
by  their  outward  marks^  discrioiina^ 
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Hon  is  employed  in  the  discovery  of 
cKfTerences  between  two  or  more  ob- 
jects; the  former  consists  of  simple 
observation,  the  latter  combines  also ' 
comparison.  DUcemment  and  pene- 
tratum  are  great  .aids  towards  aiscri- 
mination.  He  who  can  discern  the 
spriogis  of  human  action,  or  penetrate 
the  views  of  meoy  will  be  most  fitted 
for  dUcTvminating  between  the  cha- 
racters of  different  men. 

Although  j'aid^e/A«»^  derives  mnch 
Assistance  from  the  three  former  ope- 
rationsy  it  is  a  totally  distinct  power. 
The  former  only  discover  the  things 
that  are;  it  actstm  external  oljects  by 
seoiog  them.  The  latter  is  creative; 
it  produces  by  deduction  from  that 
vrhich  passea  inwardly.*  The  former 
are  apecuktive ;  they  are  directed  to 
that  which  is  to  be  known,  and  are 
confined  to  present  ob^ts;  they 
serve  to  discover  truth  and  iabehood^ 
perfections  and  defects,  motives  and 
pretexts :  the  latter  is  practical;  it  is 
directed  to  that  which  is  to  be  done, 
and  extends  its  views  to  the  future ; 
it  marks  the  relations  and  coimeo- 
tions  of  things;  it  foresees  their  con* 
sequences  and  effects. 

Of  dUcemmentj  we  say  that  it  is 
clear;  it  serves  to  remove  all  ob« 
scurity  and  confusion:  oi penetration^ 
we  say  that  it  is  acute;  it  pierces 
every  veil  which  falsehood  draws 
before  truth,  and  prevents  us  from 
being  deceived :  ofaMcrimtna/icm,  we 
say  that  it  is  nice;  it  renders  our 
ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  prevent 
us  from  confounding  objects :  oi  judge- 
menty  we  say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ; 
it  renders  U)e  conduct  prudent,  an4 
prevents  us  from  committing  mistakes 
or  involving  one's  self  in  embarrass- 
ments. 

When  the  question  is  to  estimate 
the  real  qualities  of  either  persons 
or  things,  we  exercise  diuemmenti 
when  it  is  required  to  lay  open  that 
which  art  or  cunning  has  concealed^ 
we  must  exercise  penetration :  when 
the  question  is  to  determine  the 
proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities 
ui  persons  or  thinp,  we  must  use  dii- 
crimination:  when  called  upon  to 
••ke  any  step,  or  act  any  part,  we 
«PU8t  employ  the  judgement,  Di^ 
cernmemt  is  more  or  less  indispensable 
^TMeAbMOinrd:  •• 


for  every  man  in  private  or  public 
station;  he  who  has  the  most  pro- 
miscuous dealings  with  men,  has  the 
greatest  need  of  it :  penetration  is  of 
peculiar  importance  for  princes  and 
statesmen ;  di$crimination  is  of  great 
utility  for  commanders,  and  all  who 
have  the  power  of  distributing  re^ 
wards  and  punishments ;  judgement  is 
an  absolute  requisite  for  aU  to  whom 
the  execution  or  management  of  con- 
cerns is  entrusted. 

Cool  Mf^  adfanoes  TeoeraUy  wke, 

TuM  on  all  haadt  ito  de«p  dttcenUng  egm. 

POK. 

He  h  M  dov  to  docM«v  m  be  is  qiHck  to  ap* 
prdtend,  calmljr  and  deliberatelj  welgbiDi;  every 
oppotUe  rnuoD  that  b  ofvrvd,  and  tradns  't 
WlUi  a  most  jttdidoos  penetratioiu 

Msuioni^k  LiTTBits  or  Puxy* 

Periiapt  tfiera  h  no  character  throvfrb  all 
Shakspeara  draira  wMh  mow  fplrh  and  jost  dU» 
cr^Hinaticn  than  Sbylotik'i.  Hsmlst. 

I  love  hln«  I  confeM,  extieniely;  bot  mj 
affection  doei  l>j  no  meant  pn^ndlce  vnj  judges 
ment.  M bliioth*i  Lbttbus  of  Puny. 

TO  DISCHARGE,  V.  To  dlSmiSS. 

DISCIPLE,  V.  Scholar. 
DISCIPLINE,  V.  Correction. 

TO  DISCLAIM,  DISOWN. 

DISCLAIM  and  DISOWN  are 
both  personal  acts  respecting  the 
indiviclual  who  is  Uie  agent. 

To  disclaim  is  to  throw  off  a  claim^ 
as  to  disown  (v.  To  acknowledge)  is  not 
to  admit  as  one's  own. 

As  claim,  from  the  Latin  clamo,  sig- 
nifies to  declare  with  a  loud  tone  what 
we  want  as  our  own ;  so  to  disclaim 
is  with  an  equally  loud  or  positive 
tone,  to  give  up  a  claim.  This  is  a 
more  positive  act  than  to  disown^ 
which  may  be  performed  by  insinua- 
tion, or  by  the  mere  abstaining  to 
own. 

He  who  feels  himself  disgraced  by 
the  actions  tliat  are  done  by  his  na- 
tion, or  his  family,  will  be  ready  to 
disclaim  the  very  name  which  he 
bears  in  common  with  the  offending 
party.  An  absurd  pride  sometime^ 
impels  men  to  disown  their  relation- 
ship to  those  who  are  beneath « them 
in  external  rank  and  condition.  An 
honest  mind  will  ditelaim  alt  right  to 
DlMffaement,  igcemect.** 
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praise  which  it  f«elanot  to  beloo^  to 
It.  The  fear  of  ridicule  soroetimes 
makes  a  man  ditamn  that  which 
would  redound  to  his  honor. 

ne  tkhg  am  llAs,  vlih  ease  f  csn  ditelaim, 
I  it  Of er-told  to  porrliMe  flmie. 
Ds 


Hera  rOuaH  ton,  DeSpliolmi,  be  fwnd : 
■o  waraeb  knew  biM,  ftrirlof:  to  H$oum 

t  to  be  koowa. 


1*0  DISCLOSE,   V.   T.    ^lus*' 
TO  DISCOMPOSE,  V.  To  oiicfdei . 
TO  DISCONCERT,  V.  To  boffie. 

To  DISCONCERT,  V.  To  disorder. 
TO  DISCONTINUE^  V.  To  cease. 

DISCORD,   STRIFE. 

DISCORD  derives  its  signification 
from  the  harshness  produced  in  music 
by  the  clashing  of  two  strings  which 
dp  not  suit  with  each  other ;  whence 
in  the  moral  sense,  the  chords  of  the 
mind  which  oome  into  an  unsuitable 
collision  produce  a  discord. 

SXBIFE  oomes  fiom  the  word 
itrivCy  to  denote  the  action  of  strhingf 
that  is,  in  an  angry  manner  (v.  To 
contend).  Where  there  is  Hrtfe^  there 
must  be  discord;  but  there  may  be 
discord  without  strife.  Discord  con- 
sists most  in  the  feeling;  strife  con- 
sists most  in  the  outward  action. 
Discord  evinces  itself  in  various  ways ; 
by  looks^  wordsy  or  actions :  strife  dis- 
^ys  itself  in  words  or  acts  of  violence. 
Discord  is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
families ;  strife  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  peace  between  nei^bours.  Dis- 
eora  arose  between  the  Goddesses  on 
the  apple  being  thrown  into  the  as- 
sembly. Homer  commences  his  poem 
with  the  strife  that  took  place  be- 
tween Agamemnon  and  Achflles. 

Discord  may  arise  from  mere  dif- 
ference of  opimon ;  strife  is  in  general 
oecasioned  by  some  matter  of  per- 
sonal interest.  Discord  in  the  coun- 
cils' of  a  nation,  is  the  almost  certain 
fi>reruQner  of  its  ruin.  The  common 
principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife 
amon^  persons  of  good  breeding. 

OfodHcaf^tiilMtdtofl 


DISCOVER- 

l4t  ■«  ibdr  dmi  la  MMdcH  icye  a»P>>f « 
W«  In  eternal  peace  and  eomUnt  joj.      Pock. 

DISCORD,  V.  Dissension. 

TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST, 
DECI.ARE. 

DISCOVER  sifnifies  snnply  to 
take  off  the  covering  from  any  thins. 

MANIFEST  sigpi&es  to  maM 
mamfesty  (v.  Appmremi). 

DECLARE  (o.  Todaciarr). 

The  idea  of  making  kttown  is  ood- 
veyed  by  aH  these  terms;  hvldisooter 
expresses  less  thm  manifest,  ^od  that 
than  cieciare.  We  ^JitooiDer  by  indirect 
means  or  signs  more  or  less  doutefiil ; 
we  manifest  by  unquestionable  marks  ; 
wiedec^r«  by  express  words.  Talents 
and  dispositiOBs  looser  tlMmse&vos; 
particular  ieelings  and  seotimonts 
manifest  ^emselves;  faots,  ofNaioas, 
and'  senrimests  are  deeUrtd*  Chil- 
dren eariy  diseff9er  a  torn  for  some 
particular  an  or  sdenoe;  a  person 
manifests  bis  regard  for  another  by 
unequivocal  pnwls  of  kindness;  n 
person  of  an  open  disposition  i»  apt 
to  declare  bia  sentimeots  without  disr- 
guise. 

Things  are  said  to  diseaveTf  peisons 
only  manifisi  or  declare  in  the  nroper 
sense;  bat  they  may  be  used  fign- 
ratively.  It  is  the  natsre  of  every 
thing  sublunary  to  diicoofr  sympConos 
of  cfecny  more  or  less  early. 

It  is  particularly  painful  when  any 
one  man^estsan  unfriendly  disposition 
from  whom  one  had  reason  to  expect 
the  contrary. 

Seteral  bnite  emtarai  dkewrer  In  tbeir  ac- 
Uou  someaiiag  like  a  ftilnt  Klloiiiwrli«  of  n 


At  BO  time  peilMpt  did  the  1  . 
Jkit  A  more  tender  regard  to  that  : 
^■dple  of  BritU  oeMUtatUmal  polter*  heee^ 
ditarjr  monarcbjrt  tbaa  at  the  time  of  the  vevoii^ 
tlon.  BoRxx. 

lADghome,  Boyer,  and  Povel,  presbjtartiv 
eflicerB  wbo  eommanded  bodies  of  troioiw  la 
Walei,  weie  tbe  first  that  dectmrtd  tbemelvw 

Hums. 


TO  DI6COVSR,  FIND,  FIND-OUT, 
E8F7,   DESCRY. 


DISCOVER  in  the  fonnw 
(o«  To  dUocfoer)  signifies  commani* 
eating :  in  the  present  insfnoe  it  sig- 
nifies getting  kiMmledge. 
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FIND^  in  Genxian  findenf  ke.  n 
most  probably  conneeted  widi  the 
Lfttin  venio,  signifying  to  come  in  the 
way. 

ESPY,  in  French  etpier,  comes 
fitnfl  the  Latin  etpieh  to  find  out. 

DESCRY  comes  irom  the  Latin 
ditcemo  to  discern  or  distinguish  by 
lookfaig. 

Ditcofper  designates  more  than  jSnd ; 
It  marks  an  effiwt  which  is  not  im(>tied 
in  the  latter  word ;  it  signifies,  as  ob« 
served  above,  w  remove  the  covering 
vrhidi  is  over  any  thio^ :  find,  on  thte 
other  hand,  signiiies  simply  to  come 
tvidMi  si^t  of  the  thing. 

We  duoaoer  what  is  concealed  or 
hidden;  we  find  whiM^ver  becomes 
▼isible  to  us. 

What  is  iMeoversd  is  always  remote, 
and  wlieo  dticooererf  is  something 
new  and  unknown ;  what  \%fomui  amy 
have  been  lost  as  to  ourselves,  but  vi- 
sible to  others.  A  person  discovert 
a  mine  in  his  eroonds  which  no  one 
suspects  to  be  mere ;  he  finds  a  piece 
of  gold  lying  on  the  ground.  Colum- 
bus  diseooertd  a  new  world ;  Captaitf 
€ooke  discovered  many  new  islands ; 
they  fmnd  in  these  countries  a  ne^ 
animal  and  vec^etable  kingdom;  but 
men  of  the  same  spedes  in  a  low  state 
of  dvilization.  Conspiracies,  plots, 
and  machinacioas  are  discovered;  a 
person  \s  found  in  the  company  of  his 
niends.  The  cnrioos  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum  were  discovered^  and  precious 
monuments  of  the  arts  and  ancient 
history  of  Italy  were  found  ^  among 
them.  What  is  not  discoverable  may 
be  presumed  not  to  exist;  what  is  not 
to  oe  found  is  only  gone  out  of  Uie 
sight  Of  him  who  searches.  What  is 
once  discovered  cannot  be  aeain  dis- 
covered ;  what  is  found  may  be  many 
times  j^Wfio. 

To  find  out  ha^  an  intermediate 
sense  between  discover  and  find.  It 
requires  more  labor  and  exertion  than 
to  discover,  but  what  is  found  out  is 
not  more  new  or  unknown  than  what 
is  found.  A  man  of  research  dis- 
covers that  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  notice  of  all ;  an  industrious 
scholar  finds  out  in  his  learning  that 
which  must  be 'told  to  another.  To 
espy  is  a  species  of  finding  out, 
namelv  to  fina  out  that  which  is  very 
sedufied  or  retired ;  and  descry  is  a 
i 


spedes  of  diteovering  or  observing  a$ 
a  distance  or  among  a  number  of 
other  objects.  An  astronomer  dis- 
covers fresh  stars  or  planets,  or* 
spots  in  the  heavenly  bodies ;  hej^nds 
those  which  have  been  already  disco^ 
vered,  A  person  finds  out  by  con- 
tinued inquiry  any  place  to  which  he 
has  been  wrong  directed;  he  espies 
any  object  which  lies  concealed  in  the 
bushes ;  he  descries  a  horseman  coming 
down  a  hill. 

Discover  tokdfind  may  be  employed 
with  regard  to  objects  either  of  a  cor- 
poreal or  intellectual  kind ;  espy,  only 
with  regard  to  object  of  corporeal 
vision.  Discover  is  used  only  with 
regard  to  objects  that  are  external ; 
find  is  employed  for  those  that  are  ei- 
ther external  or  internal.  In  the  for- 
mer case  there  is  the  same  distinction 
between  discover  and  find,  as  when 
used  for  objects  of  corporeal  vision. 
We  must  employ  reflection  as  well  as 
research  to  discover;  we  need  only 
inmiire  in  order  to  find  or  find  out. 

We  discover  the  reasons  or  causes 
of  things ;  we  find  out  the  reasons  or 
motives  which  influence  particular  per- 
sons. The  discovery  adds  to  the  stock 
of  seneral  knowledge ;  the  finding  ox 
finmng  out  serves  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  the  finder. 

When  find  is  used  as  a  purely  in^ 
tdlectual  operation,  it  admits  of  a 
new  view  in  relation  both  to  discover 
and  to  invent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  article. 

CwiBfav  h  a  klad  of  thorMirfifediMM  flMrt 
il0cnmr§  Om  inlinlBit^lu«iti  wliidi  amoMr  «t 
hand,  HltoaotriMetodiKcm  tkiofi  «^  «  dif 


BeJhtdtthB  iVttid,  and  wM  a  tmtto  d«iiitada 
On  wlNt  dcBlpi  the  hof  had  boaad  hb  handle 
Dai 


Socntei,  who  wai  a  great  admirer  of  CreCaa 
inrtltatloDt,  ml  bb  exMlleot  wit  toftnd  nti  •oam 
good  ottoe  aad  um  of  thbovU  laelbiaaoii  {the 
lova  of  ho|a).  Wju 


Then  Aeamemnon,  Priam  bere  be  9pie$, 
And  Seroo  AeUlleiy  who  both  bJagi  d 


Through  thb  we  ] 

whence, 
WHh  miatftlllng 


FroBttbtlM 
The  Gn.'claa'ca«p, 


and  moont  thetow*r  from 

tkeTn^KM  make  de> 

ldi«  lad  oft  dewrlad 
WW  their  aaiy  ride. 

Detm*. 
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TO    DISCOVER,    FINI>,   OR    FnTO 
OUT,    INVENT. 

DISCOVER,  tJ.  To  discaoery  fnd, 

FIND  or  FIND  OUT,  v.  To  dis- 
cover, find. 

INVENT,  in  Latin  inventus  parti- 
ciple of  invenio,  signifies  to  come  at 
or  light  upon  in  one's  inquiries. 

These  terms  are  here  em[>loyed  with 
respect  to  intellectual  objects.  To 
discover  is  properly  said  of  things 
which  exist  in  an  entire  state ;  to  find 
or  find  out  is  said  of  things  which  do 
not  exist  in  the  forms  in  which  a  per- 
son ^nc^s  them.  The  merit  of  discover- 
ing consists  in  removing  the  obstacles 
wnich  prevent  our  seeing  or  knowing 
the  thing  as  it  is  in  nature  or  in  itself; 
the  ment  o£ finding  or  inventing  cort- 
sists  in  newly  appTving  or  modifying 
the  materials  which  exist  separately. 
i\cuteness  and  penetration  are  requi- 
site for  discovering  ;  imagination  and 
industry  for  finding   or  finding  out. 

A  person  discovers  in  another  traits 
of  a  oad  disposition ;  he  finds  reasons 
for  justifying  himself.  Many  traces 
pf  a  universal  deluge  have  been  discO" 
vered  in  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
Cultivated  minds  find  sources  of 
amusement  within  themselves.  The 
physician  discovers  symptoms  by 
which  he  judges  of  the  nature  of  a 
disorder ;  a  prisoner  finds  means  of 
making  his  escape. 

Discover  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  sciences  ;  find,  to  the  operative ; 
invent,  to  the  mechanical  arts.  We 
talk  of  discovering  the  operations  and 
laws  of  nature  or  the  causes  of 
things ;  o£  finding  modes  for  perfbrro- 
ing  actions  and  effecting  purposes; 
and  of  inventing  machines,  instni* 
inents,  and  various  matters  of  use*  or 
convenience.  Harvey  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  Toricelli  di^- 
covered  the  gravity  of  the  air ;  "Sew- 
tondiscovered  the  principle  of  universal 
(^vitation.  Many  fruitless  attempts 
'  have  been  made  to  find  the  longitude, 
perpetual  motion,  and  the  quadrature. 
mea  have  not  been  so  unsuccessful  in 
finding  out  various  arts  for  commu- , 
nicating  their  thoughts,  commemo- 
rating the  exploiu  of  their  nations, 
and  supplying  themselves  with  lux- 
uries as  well  as  necessaries ;  nor  have 
the^  failed  in  inventing  every  species 


DISCREDIT. 

of  raftchioe  or  -instrument  by  which ' 
they  could  contribute  -to  their  enjoy- 
ments. Geometry  has  discovered  the 
properties  of  different  figures;  orcby- 
mistry  discovers  the  properties  of  dif- 
ferent bodies;  but  the  geometrician 
finds  by  reasoning  the  solution  of  any 
problem^ or  by  invesjtigation  hefindsotit 
a  clearer  method  of  solving  the  same 
problem,  or  he  inivents  some  instriib- 
ment  with  which  he  can  iUustrate  a 
given  principle  by  ocular  demon- 
stration. The  astronomer  discooers 
the  motions  of  the  heavens  by  the 
telescope  which  has  been  invented. 

A  person  finds  any  given  nvmber 
by  calculation ;  or fimds  osU  a  shorter 
mode  of  calcuUdon..  M.  Mongoifier 
is  said  to  have  invented  .the  air  ba(- 
loon»  which  has  been  brought  to  g^«at 
perfection ;  but  it  still  remains  tofimd 
means  to  direct  it  in  offder  to  raoder  it 
usefiiL 

Since  thelmnBoale  i»rinclp1et  were  dUcovertd 
music  hu  been  a  gnat  Independrat  edeoce. 


Lmifr  practice  has  a  asre  imprefenMiit  founds 
With  kindled  fires  to  Wntte  hairai  grand. 

The  sira  of  gods  and  n»,  with  hard  daOMi. 

Forbids  onr  pknty  to  be  bought  with  eaae  ; 

Hlmveir  invenUd  first  tbe  shloiog  share. 

And  whetted  human  lodnstrjby  care.  Dbtimoi. 

TO  DISCOVER,  v.  To  deted, 
TO  DISCOURAGE,  V.  To  deler^ 

TO  DISCOURSE,  V.  ^0  SpCoL 

DISCREDIT,   DISGRACE,   RE* 
PROACH,   SCANDAL. 

DISCREDIT  sijnifies  the  loss  of 
credit;  DISGRACE*  the  loss  of  grace, 
favor  or  esteem ;  REPROACH  stands 
for  the  thing  that  deserves  to  be  re- 
proached;  and  SCANDAL  for  the 
thing  that  gives  .^canc/a/  or  o£fence. 

The  conduct  of  men  in  their  various 
relations  with  each  other  may.  give 
rise  to  the  unfavorable  sentiment 
which  is  expressed  in  common  by  these 
terms.  Tlungs  are  said  to  reflect  dis- 
credit, or  disgrace  to  bring  reproach 
or  scandal,  on  the  individual  sufFerer, 
These  terms  seem  to  rise  in  sense  one 
upon  the  other;  disgrace  is  a  stronger 
term  than  discredit;  reproach  tran 
disgrace  |  and  scandal  than  reproach. 
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THtcredit  kiterferes  with  a  man's 
xrredU  or  respectability ;  disgrace 
fliarks  him  out  as  an  ol^ect  of  unia- 
vorable  distincdon ;  reproach  makes 
bim  a  sabj^^t  of  reprotichful  conver- 
sation ;  scandal  makes  him  an  object 
of  offence  or  even  abhorrence.  As  re- 
gularity in  houts,  r^ularity  in  habits 
or  modes  of  liring,  regulant^  in  pay- 
ments, are  a  credk  to  a  family ;  so  is 
anydeviataon  from  this  order  to  its 
discredit.  As  moral  .rectitude,  kind- 
ness, charity,  and  benevolence,  serve 
to  ensure  the  goodwill  and  esteem  of 
men ;  so  do  instances  of  unfair  deal- 
ing, cruelty,  inhumanity,  and  an  un- 
feeling tender  tend  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  offender.  As  a  life  of  distill- 
guished  virtue  or  particular  instances 
of  moral  excellence  may  cause  a  man 
to  be  spoken  of  in  strong  terms  of 
commendation ;  so  will  flagrant  atro- 
cities or  a  course  of  immorality  cause 
his  name  and  himself  to  be  the 
general  subject  of  reproach.  As  the 
profession  of  a  Onristian  with  a 
consistent  practice  is  the  greatest 
ornament  which  a  man  can  put  on ; 
so  is  the  profession  with  an  incon- 
sistent practice  the  greatest  deformity 
that  can  be  witnessed ;  it  is  calculated 
to  bring  a  scandal  on  the  religion  it- 
self In  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not 
know  and  feel  its  intrinsic  excellences. 
Discredit  depends  much  on  the  cha- 
racter, circumstances  and  situation  of 
those  who  discredit  and  those  who  are 
discredited.  Those  who  are  in  respon- 
sible situations,  and  have  had  confi- 
dence rq)osed  in  them,  must  have  a 
peculiar  guard  over  their  conduct  not 
to  bring  discredit  on  themselves. 
Disgrace-  depends  on  the  temper  of 
men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral  cir- 
cumstances. Where  a  nice  sense  of 
moral  propriety  is  prevalent  in  any 
commonity,  disgrace  inevitably  at- 
taches to  a  deviation  from  good  mo- 
rals. Reproach  and  scandal  refer 
Bore  immediately  to  the  nature,  of  the 
actions  than  the.character  of  the  per- 
sons; the  former  being  empk>yed  in 
general  matters;  the  latter  mostly  in  a 
religious  application.  It  is  greatly  to 
the  discredit  of  all  heads  of  public  in- 
stitations,  when  they  albw  of  abuses 
Hhat  interfere  with' the  good  order 
of  the  estabUshment,  or  divert  it  from 
its  oric^oal  purppee.    In  Sfiiarta  the 
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sljghtesft  intemperance  reflected  great 
disgrace  on  the  offender.  In  the 
present  age  when  the  views  of  men 
on  Christianity  and  its  duties  are  so 
much  more  enlightened  than  they 
ever  were,  it  is  a  reproach  to  every 
nation  that  continues  to  traffic  in 
the  blood  of  its  fellow  creatures.  The 
blasphemous  indecencies  of  which 
religious  enthasiasts  are  guilty  in  the 
excess  of  their  zeal  is  a  scandal  to  aH 
sober-minded  Christians. 

Wbn a  num  bmade  «p  irlwIV  •f  Hm  dove 
vlthout  the  least  fnhk  of  the  terpeat  ia  hit  eon- 
positioo,  be  becomes  rldicnloos  io  man j  circun- 
stances  of  his  Mt^  and  nery  often  dUcredItt  bis 
best  actions.  Anittsoii. 

And  when  the  valei  with  vloleU  once  were 

crown*d, 
Now  knotty  brien    and  thonis   diJ^race  4ba 

Sronnd.  DBVom,  ' 

The  cruelty  of  Mark's  perweatioD  equalled  tbo 
deeds  of  those  tynuits  who  have  been  the  re- 
proach to  human  nature.  Robkbtson. 
Oh !  badflt  tbon  dy'd  when  fint  tbon  law'tt  the 

light, 
Or  d/d  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite; 
A  hettn  fate  fban  vainly  thus  to  boast. 
And  fly  the  tcandai  of  the  Trajan  host.      Pops, 

dischetion,  v.  Judgement. 

TO  DISCRIMINATE,   V.  To  dlS" 

tinguisli. 

DISCRIMINATIOKj       V.      DlS^ 

cemment. 

TO   DISCUSS,   EXAMINE. 

DISCUSS,  in  Latin  discttssus  par- 
ticiple of  discutio,  signifies  to  shake 
asunder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  so 
as  to  see  the  whole  composition. 

EXAMINE,  in  Latin  examino  from 
examen  the  middle  beam  or  thread  by 
which  the  poise  of  the  balance  is  helc^ 
because  the  judgement  holds  the  ba- 
lance in  examining. 

TheinteUectual  operation  expressed 
by  these  terms  is  applied  to  objects 
that  cannot  be  immediately  discerned 
or  understood,  but  they  vary  both  in 
mode  and  degree.  Discussion  is  alto- 
gether carried  on  by  verbal  and  personal 
communication ;  examination  proceeds 
by  reading,  reflection,  and  observation  ; 
we  often  examine  therefoTe  by  discus- 
sioriy  which  is  properly  one  mode  of 
examination.  A  disctission  is  always 
carried  on  by  two  or  more  persons ; 
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an  examination  may  be  carried  on  by 
one  only.  Politics  are  a  frequent 
though  not  always  a  pleasant  subject 
of  discussion  in  social  meetings. 
Complicated  questions  cannot  be  too 
thoroughly  examined.  t)iscussioi^ 
serves  fur  amusement  rather  than  for 
any  solid  purpose.  The  cause  of  truth 
seldom  derives  any  immediate  benefit 
lirom  it,  aldioqgh  the  minds  of  men 
may  become  invigorated  by  a  collision 
of  sentiment.  Examination  is  of 
great  practical  utility  in  the  direction 
0f  one's  conduct.  All  decisions  must 
be  partial^  unjust,  or  imprudent,  which 
are  made  without  previous  examino' 
iion* 

A  cMHtry  fell«ir  dhtfagabbea  hloMtf  m 
moch  in  tbe  ehvrch>jard  ai  «  cHlsen  does  apott 
tkcchftngv  ;  tbe  whole  p«rtoh  politics  bdn^  seo^* 
nOy  MteuMed\n  that  piaoe  either  after  iermoo 
orbefbtetheheHriop. 


Men  Ibllow  their  toclinatiom  vithoat  examine 
ing  whether  there  be  any  principles  which  they 
oachtto  fom  Ibr  r«Biil«tfos  their  coadoet. 


ties;  eMtricQted  from  a  suit  at  law. 
It  is  not  right  to  eipect  to  be  di^ 
engaged  from  all  the  duties  whicJi  at- 
tach to  men  as  members  of  society. 
He  who  enters  into  disputea  about 
contested  property  must  not  expect  to 
be  soon  disentangled  ftom  the  law. 
When  a  general  has  committed  him- 
self by  coming  into  too  close  a  con- 
tact with  a  vecT  superior  force,  he 
may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  can 
extricaU  himself  from  his  awkward 
situation  with  the  loss  of  half  hii 
army. 

In  old  afe  the  voice  of  nature  calb  jmi  ta 
lea^e  to  othen  the  boatie  and  cooteet  of  the 
worid,  and  f  nuhwlly  to  dUengage  jauaelit^ 
tnm  a  burdea  whteh  liQglaa  to  czeaed  jo«r 

awngth. 


piSDAiN^  V.  Haughtiness. 
TO  DISDAIN,  V.  To  coTiiemtu 
DISDAINFUL,  !/•  Contemptuous. 
DISEASE,  V.  Disorde7\ 

DISEASED,  V.   Sick. 

rO   DISENGAGE,    DISENTANGLE, 
EXTRICATE. 

DISENGAGB  signifies  to  make 
free  fbm  an  engagement. 

DISENTANGLE  is  to  get  rid  of 
an  entanglement. 

/EXTRICATE,  in  Latin  extricatus, 
from  ex  and  tricoj  a  hair,  or  noose, 
signifies  to  get  as  it  were  out  of  a 
noose.  As  to  engage  signifies  simply 
to  bind :  and  pntangle  signifies  to  bmd 
in  an  involved  naanner.  To  disentangle 
is  naturalW  applied  to  matters  of 
greater  difficulty  and  perplexity  than 
to  disengase :  and  as  the  term  extri' 
cote  includes  the  idea  of  that  which 
would  held  fast  and  keep  within  a 
tight  involvement,  it  b  employed  with 
resnect  to  matters  of  tlie  greatest  pos- 
sible emban-assmeut  and  intricacy. 
tVe  may  be  disengaged  from  an  oath; 
fiii^ntangled  from  pecuniary  difii^ulr 


SATHpe  widoin  appmred  to  be  nelucholy 

b«t  whea  tone  nddea  uMoftams  tad  feilai 

«poo  fatu*  BBd  «reD  then  In  a  km  mtmmHa  he 

would  dUentoMglt  hitaatU  flran  his  perploMy. 

Jomnoiu 

Matara  frU  Mb  ttOMHs  to  e«tr«oflle  iaetf 
flpom  the  coneeqaencce  of  cufft;  the  fOQal  le- 
veab  tbe  plaa  of  dirine  iaterpoMiloa  and  aid. 


TO    DISENTANGLE,    V.  To  dis^ 

engage. 

TO  DISFIGURE,  V.  To  deface. 
TO  piSGRACE,  V.  To  alose. 
TO  DISGRACE,  V.  To  degrade^ 
TO  DISGRACE,  v.  To  discredit. 
TO  DISGRACE,  V.  To  dishmw. 
TO  DISGUISE,  V.  To  conceal. 

DISGUST,  LOATHING,  NAUSEA. 

DISGUST,  from  dis  and  gust,  m 
Latin  gustuSf  the  taste,  denotes  the 
aversion  of  the  taste  to  an  object. 

LOATHING,  V.  To  abhor. 

NAUSEA,  in  Latin  nausea^  from 
the  Greek  >&»;  a  ship,  denotes  pro- 
perly sea  sickness. 

Visgust  is  less  t|ian  loathmg^  and 
that  than  naus€<^.  When  appSed  to 
sensible  objects  we  ai«  disgusted  widi 
dirt;  we  loathe  the  smell  of  food  if  wc 
have  a  sickly  appetite;  we  nauseate 
medicine:  and  yybea  applted  meta- 
IfhioncaHy^yvfmre^dis^fd  with  afiec^ 
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tationt  vte  loathe ^^  endeannents  of 
those  who  are  offensive :  we  nauseate 
,  all  the  enjoyments  of  Ufe,  after  having 
made  an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and 
discovered  their  inanity. 

An  ensuieratlon  of  exaapln  to  prove  «  po* 
•itiob  which  nobody  denied,  as  U  wo»  fttttn  the 
begtening  loperioous,  must  quickly  grow  dU" 
gmtUrng.  JoonttN. 

Thni  wtatrr  Ihlli, 
A  heavy  gloom  opproKhe  o*<v  the  world, 
Thiongh  wtnro  shedding  hflnenon  malign, 
Thn  sonl  of  man  dle^  In  him,  iomtUng  life. 

THoasoM. 
Th'  Imwiable  oil. 
So  gentl«  late  and  UaadUdng,  to  toodi 
Of  zascld  bUe  o'erilovs:  what  tamiilU  hence, 
IVliat  horron  rise,  were  natueout  to  relate. 

ABMsmoae. 

DISGUST,  V.  Dislike. 

TO  DISHEARTEN,  V.  Tp  deter. 

DISHON^IST,   KNAVISH. 

DISHONEST  marks  the  contrary 
to  honest:  KNAVISH  marks  the  like- 
ness to  a  knave. 

Dishonest  characterizes  simply  the 
mode  of  action :  knavish  characterizes 
the  agent  as  well  as  the  action :  what 
is  dishonest  violates  the  established 
laws  of  man;  what  is  knavish  sup- 
poses peculiar  art  and  design  in  the 
accomplishment.  It  is  dishonest  to 
take  any  thing  firom  another  which 
does  not  belong  to  one ;  it  is  knavish 
to  get  it  by  fraud  or  artifice,  or  by 
imposing  on  the  confidence  of  another. 
We  may  prevent  dishonest  practises 
by  ordinary  m«ans  of  security;  but 
we  must  not  trust  ourselves  in  the  com- 
pany of  knavish  people  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  over-reached. 


rittoQ 
agwtleflMB  to  addict  Ummlf  to  It. 

Load  Ltttubtok* 

Kot  to  langb  when  natnie  prompts  is  bnt  a 

huuHth  hypocritical  way  of  maUng  a  ma»lr  of 

one^  Ihce.  Pope. 

DISHONOR,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

DISHONOR  signifies  what  does 
away  honor^ 

DISGRACE,  V.  To  degrade. 

SHAME  signifies  what  produces 
shame. 

Disgrace  is  more  than  dish^mor, 
and  lees  than  shame.  The  disgrace  is 
applicable  to  those  wiio  are  not  sen- 


sible of  th^  dishonor y  and  the  shatnc 
for  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  the 
disgrace.  The  tender  mind  is  alive 
to  dishonor:  Uiose  whp  yield  to  their 
passions,  or  are  hardened  in  their 
vicious  courses  are  alike  insensiUe  to 
diiigrace  or  shame.  DuAimcr  is  seldom 
the  couseauence  of  any  offence,  or 
offered  with  any  intention  of  punish- 
ing; it  lies  mostly  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  individual.  Disgrace  and  shame 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  mi»- 
conduct :  but  disgrace  attaches  to  the 

gttoishment  which  lowers  a  person  ia 
is  own. eyes;  shame  to  that  which 
iowers  him  ia  the  eyes  of  others :  the 
ibnner  is  not  so  degrading  nor  exposed 
to  notice  as  the  latter.  A  citizen 
feels  it  a  dishonor  not  to  be  chosen  to 
those  offices  of  trust  and  honor  for 
which  he  considers  himself  eligible. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  school-boy  to  be 
~  placed  the  lowest  in  his  class,  which 
IS  heightened  into  shame  if  it  brings 
him  into  punishment. 

The  fear  of  dishonor  acts  as  a  laud- 
able stimulus  to  the  discharge  of  one's 
*duty.  The  fear  of  </i<grace  or  shame 
serves  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
vioes  or  crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a 
dishonor  not  to  be  placed  at  the  post 
of  danger,  but  he  is  not  idways  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  disgrace  of  being 
pumshed,  nor  is  he  detemd  finom  Jus  ir- 
regularities by  the  open  shame  to  which 
he  is  sometimes  put  in  the  presence  of 
his  fellow-soldiers. 

As  epidiets  the;^  likewise  rise  in 
sense,  and  are  distinguished  by  other 
characteristics.  A  dishonorable  action 
is  that  which  violates  the  principles  of 
honor;  a  disgrac^vi  action  is  that 
which  reflects  disarace;  a  shameful  ao- 
tioa  is  that  of  iwaich  one  ought  to  be 
fully  ashamed.  It  is  very  dishonorable 
for  a  man  not  to  keep  ms  word ;  very 
disgr^c^'ul  for  a  gentlemm  to  assoi- 
ciate  with  those  who  are  his  inforiors 
in  station  and  education ;  very  shamo' 
ful  for  him  to  use  his  rank  and  in* 
fluence  over .  the  lower  orders  only  te 
mislead  them  from  their  duty.  A  peiw 
son  is  likewise  said  to  be  dishonorable 
who  is  disposed  to  bring  dishotsor  upon 
himself;  but  things  only,  are  ditgracth 
Jul  or  shameful.  A  dishonorable  man 
renders  himself  an  outcast  among  his 
equals :  he  must  then  descend  to  his 
iflferiors^  among  whom  he  may  become 
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DISJOINT. 


DISLIKE. 


familiar  with  the  ditgraeeful  and  the 
9kameful.  Men  of  cultivation  are  alive 
to  what  is  dishonorahU :  men  of  all 
stations  are  alive  to  that  which  is  for 
them  disgracefiUf  or  to  that  which  i$ 
in  itaelf  <Aaffi^f</.  The  sense  of  what 
is  dishanorabh  is  to  the  superior  what 
the  sense  of  the  diigraceful  is  to  the 
inferior:  but  the  sense  of  what  is 
thameful  is  independent  of  rank  or 
"Station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral 
-sense  which  is  inherent  in  the  breast 
of  every  rational  creature.  Whoever 
therefore  dierishes  in  himself  a  lively 
sense  of  what  is  diikanorable  or  dii- 
grac^ui  is  tolerably  secure  of  never 
coflnmitting  any  thing  that  is  shameful. 


Wham  rinll  I  tMl  to  e&rpmt    What  entfc 


Hh  tiwak  dtomewrfwerf 


Tb  no  dlitoiMr  ftr  the  hnie  to  die. 


DETnm. 


I WM  MenClj  eoDccfiMd  to  lee  hnn 
is  to  mvch  wret€h<4n«M  aad  dUgraee^  bat 
cooM  not  forbear  omflinf  to  bear  Sir  Rogec 
ad^bo  tho  old  womao  to  aiold  all  oommaoica- 
tloBs  with  the  devIL  Ammoff. 

WhoK  the  proad  thntres  dfaclote  the  iceof 
Which  Interworeo  Britont  aeem  to  nhe. 
And  ihow  tha  triumph  which  their  §hame  dliplajb 
Dbybbi. 

DISINCLINATION,  V.  DhUke. 

TO  DISJOIN,  V.  To  separale. 

TO  DISJOINT,    DISMEMBER. 

DISJOINT  signifies  to  separate  at 
the  joint. 

DISMEMBER  signifies  to  separate 
the  members. 

The  terms  here  spoken  of  derive 
their  distinct  meanmg  and  appli- 
cation from  the  signification  of  the 
words  joint  and  member.  A  limb  of 
the  body  may  be  dipointed  if  it  be  so 
put  out  of  the  ^in^  that  it  cannot 
act;  but  the  bod^  itself  is  dismem- 
bered when  the  diflferent  limbs  or  parts 
are  separated  from  each  other,  do  in 
the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are 
«aid  to  be  disputed  when  they  are  so 
thrown  out  of  their  order  that  they  do 
not  fall  in  with  one  another:  and 
kingdoms  are  said  to  be  dismembered 
where  any  part  or  parts  are  separated 
from  the  rest. 

AloDf  the  wooda,  along  the  moorfdi  feaa, 
fliCha  the  aad  goitas  of  the  coming  gtonn. 
And  op  aBoac  the  looaa  ii^nUd  cliffi. 


and  hia  cold  ranalat  I 

DBTOKjr. 

And  jet  deinded  man, 
A  aeane  of  erode  di^HnieA  rlKtoos  paat. 
And  broken  ilambeia,  rtaca  atlll  i«iol«*d. 
With  now  flnih*d  hopea  to  nintilesiddjr  round. 

The  kingdom  of  Eaat  Saxony  wna  i 
Urtd  Atom  that  of  Kent. 

DISLIKE,  V.  Aversion* 

TO  DISLIKE,  V.  To  disapprove. 

DISLIKE,    DISPLEASURE, 

DISSATISFACTION,    DISTASTE^ 
DISGUST. 

DISLIKE,  «.  Atersim. 

DISPLEASURE  signifies  the  op- 
posite to  pleasure. 

DISSATISFACTION  is  the  oppo- 
site to  satisfaction. 

DISTASTE  is  the  opposite  to  an 
agreeable  taste. 

Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote 
the  feeling  or  sentiment  produced 
either  by  persons  or  things :  displea- 
sure, that  produced  by  persons  onlv : 
distaste  and  diigust,  that  produced  by 
things  only. 

In  regard  to  persons,  dislike  is  the 
sentiment  of  equals  and  persons  un- 
connected; displeasure  and  dissatis^ 
jfaction,  of  superiors,  or  such  as  stand 
in  some  sort  otrelation  to  us.  Strangers 
may  feel  a  dislike  upon  seeing  each 
other:  parents  or  masters  may  feel 
displeasure  or  dissatisfaction.  The 
former  sentiment  is  occasioned  by 
their  supposed  faults  in  character; 
the  latter  dv  their  supposed  defisctive 
services.  I  dislike  a  person  for  his 
assumption  or  loquacitff;  I  am  dis- 
pleased with  him  for  his  carelessness, 
and  dissatisfied  with  his  labor.  .The 
displeasure  is  awakened  by  whatever 
is  done  amiss:  the  dissatisfaction  is 
caused  by  what  happens  amiss  or  con^ 
trary  to  our  expectation.  Accord- 
ingl;)r  the  word  dissatisfaction  is  not 
confined  to  persons  of  a  particular 
rank,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion which  subsists  between  them. 
Whoever  does  not  receive  vhat  they 
think  themselves  entitled  to  from  an- 
other are  dissatisfied,  A  servant  may 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  he 
meets  with  from  his  master;  and  may 
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^      ,    DISLIKE. 

he  said  therefore  to  express  di$$att$» 
faction  though  not  displeoiure. 

The  JMloiu  man  Is  not  Indeed  anicry  if  joa 
diMHke  uo(h«:  but  If  yoa  Hod  tboM  fkiolu 
which  nre  found  In  bb  own  cbuacter,  yon  dis- 
corer  not'  only  joar  dUlike  of  anotbor  bet  of 

Addisok. 


DISMAL. 
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The  tbmteninei  of  contdenee  ragsot  to  tbo 
•hmer  toaw  deep  and  dark  maUcnltj  contained 
in  s*nt,  which  baa  drawn  npon  hk  head  inch 
bifh  diipieature  Ctom  h'lwii.  Blair. 

I  do  not  like  to  tee  anj  tthig  dcitroyed ;  any 
Toid  In  loeietj.  II  was  therefore  with  no  db- 
aj^pofartment  or  dltrntHffatiHon  that  my  obaer- 
▼aUcB  did  not  pceaent  to  me  any  incorrlsihle 
vice  in  the  nobieme  of  France. 


In  regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a 
casual  feeling  not  arising  from  any 
specific  cause.  A  dissatisfaction  is 
connected  with  oar  desires  and  expec- 
tations: we  dislike  the  performance 
of  an  actor  from  one  or  many  causes, 
or  from  no  apparent  cause;  but  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  his  performance  if 
it  fall  short  of  what  we  were  led  to 
expect.  In  order  to  lessen  the  number 
of  our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavour 
not  to  dislike  without  a  cause ;  and  in 
order  to  lessen  our  dissatisfaction  we 
ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expec- 
tation. 

Dislike,  distaste,  and  disgust,  rise 
on  each'  other  in  their  signification. 
The  distaste  is  more  than  the  dislike  : 
and  the  disgust  more  than  the  dis- 
taste. The  dislike  is  a  partial  feeling, 
quickly  produced  and  quickly  subsid- 
ing: tQe  distaste  is  a  settled  feeling 
gradually  produced,  and  permanent  in 
its  duration:  the  disgust  is  either 
transitory  or  otherwise;  momentarily 
or  gradually  produced,  but  stronger 
than  either  of  the  two  others. 

Caprice  has  a  great  share  in  our 
likes  and  dislikes:  distaste  depends 
upon  the  chanzes  to  which  the  consti- 
tution physically  and  mentally  is  ex- 
posed :  disgust  owes  its  origin  to  the 
nature  of  things  and  their  natural 
operarion  on  the  minds  of  men.  A 
cnild  likes  and  dislikes  his  playthings 
without  any  apparent  cause  for  the 
change  of  sentiment.  After  a  lung 
illness  a  person  will  frequently  take  a 
distaste  to  the  food  or  the  amusements 
which  before  afforded  him  much  plea- 
sure. What  is  indecent  or  filthy  is  a 
natural  object  of  disgust  to  every  person 
whose  mind  is  not  depraved.    It  is 


^ood  to  suppress  imfomided  didihes  ; 
It  is  difficult  to  overcome  a  strong  dif- 
tasie;  it  is  advisable  to  divert  our 
attention  from  objects  calculated  to 
create  disgust, 

Dryden*!  dUUka  of  the  pifeithood  Ig  Impnteff 
by  Uuighnine,  and  I  thhik  by  Brown«  to  a  t«. 
pniM  which  he  aalhrad  when  he  aollelted  onH. 
nation.  Joamowu 

Became  tnie  biitory,  thronrh  flreqoent  rntliQ^ 
and  eimilHude  of  things,  works  a  dUttuU  and 
misprlaion  In  the  mtad  of  m^io,  po«sy  cheereCk 
and  nf^eaheth  the  soul,  chantiog  things  rare  aiiA 
vailona.  BAooib 

Yioe^  for  vice  Is  neermhiy  to  be  diown,  shonid 
alwaje  d<«it«r.  Johmes, 

DISLIKE,   DISINCLINATION, 

DISUKE,  V,  Dislike, 

DISINCLINATION  is  the  reverse 
of  inclination  ^v.  Attachment). 

Dislike  apphes  to  what  one  has  or 
does ;  disinclination  only  to  what  one 
does:  we  dislike  the  thing  we  have, 
or  dislike  to  do  the  thing ;  but  we  are 
disinclined  to  do  the  thing. 

They  express  a  similar  feeling  that 
differs  in  degree.  The  disinclination. 
is  but  a  small  degree  of  dislike;  the 
dislike  marks  something  contrary;  the 
disinclination  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  the  absence  of  an  inclina- 
tion. None  but  a  disobliging  temper 
has  a  dislike  to  comply  with  reason- 
able requests ;  but  the  most  obliginc 
disposition  may  have  an  occasionu 
disinclination  to  comply  with  a  par- 
ticular request. 

Maimnrs  ilse  vlth  mliM  applavne^ 
Jnst  u  they  favor  oc  ditUka  the  canse. 

DSTIHRI. 

To  be  grave  to  a  man^  mirth,  or  inaltnittve' 
to  his  disoonfse,  aifuei  a  dtHneUruUitt^  to  he 
entertained  by  him.  Stikb* 

DISLOYALTY,  V.  Disaffection. 

DISIdLAL,  GLOOMY* 

DISMAL  is  probably  compounded 
of  dissLS  an  intensive  sjUable^  and  mat 
from  malus  evil,  signifying  very  evil. 

GLOOMY,  in  Saxon  glomung  twi- 
light, in  German  glumm  muddy  or 
dark,  probably  from  glimmen  to  glim- 
mer, or  send  forth  an  indistinct  light. 

The  idea  of  darkness  is  prominent 
in  the  signification  of  these  epithets : 
but  with  the  dismal  are  associated 
many    other    circumstances   besides 
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DISMAY. 


DISMISS. 


ilarknaM,  whilst  Um  gioomy  compie- 
hends  little  more  than  darkness,  or  at 
most  darkness  at  an  inoonyenient  se»- 
aon>  or  in  an  unexpected  place :  the 
former  awakens  mixed  and  powerful 
sensations  of  pain ;  the  latter  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  A  dreary  country  in 
bad  weather  presents  a  dismal  scene : 
a  country  which  is  not  enlivened  by 
tbe  cheerful  gifts  of  nature  will  pre- 
sent a  gloomy  aspect. 

Dismal  is  applicable  not  merely  to 
objects  of  sight,  but  also  of  heanng ; 
gloomy  to  those  of  sight  only.  A 
sound  is  dianal;  a  place  is  gloomy. 
Dismal  is  used  always  for  external 
objects ;  gloomy  also  for  what  passes 
inwardly.  It  is  prudent  to  turn  away 
firom  that  which  is  dismal^  and  to  dis- 
pel gloomy  thoughts. 

1^  aiM  iMff  Blgbt^  tftrooKbalt  the  dmOtj  sir. 
The  pjiM  thMi  Sutoff  fhM  m  ditmmi  fUre. 


AcUtaiP  wfttlft,  to  Qnetm  Cte  dlraTM  i 
or  woM  ann«aiWr*d.  hmn^a^  goMrn^  ahMt ! 
Tbat  wmik  which  hvilM  to  Ptato^  gloon^  ntga 
Th0  looh  oT  miffatj  dikft  aniiiMlj  ilain. 

POPK. 

Tb  DisMASTLEj  V.  To  demoltsk. 

TO  DISMAY,    DAUNT,   APPAL. 

DISMAY,  in  French  desmayer,  is 
probably  dMoged  from  desmouwriry 
si^ifying  to  move  or  pull  down  the 
spirit. 

DAUNTy  changed  from  the  Latin 
domitus,  conquered,  signifies  to  bring 
down  the  spirit. 

APPAL,  compounded  of  the  inten- 
sive op  or  ad,  and  palleo  to  grow  pale, 
signiftes  to  make  Dale  with  fear. 

Tbe  effect  of  fear  on  the  spirit  is 
strongly  expressed  by  all  tliese  terms ; 
but  dismay  expresses  less  than  dautit, 
and  this  than  appal.  We  &re  dts- 
mayed  by  alarming  cfrcomstances ;  we 
are  daunted  by  terrifying ;  we  are  op- 
f  ailed  by  horrid  circumstances.  A 
severe  defeat  will  dismay  so  as  to 
lessen  the  force  of  resistance :  the  fiery 
glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  fi»rocioits 
beast  will  daunt  him  who  was  yentur^ 
ing  to  approach :  the  sight  of  an  ap» 
parition  will  appal  the  stoutest  heart. 

So  ffiM  a  herd  of  hee»»,  tbat  heir,  ditma^dt 
Th8  UoM  loarinp  thvoagh  the  ufdnif  ht  ibadtf. 


No  Iter  co«14  tfaiiiil,BO>  earth,  Mr  WncMtravL 

How  fhelait  n\m  tbe  whole  host  ajy git ; 
Nov  Grarce  bad  tiemhtod  hi  her  woodeA  «»IIb, 
B«t  whe  Uljvea  eaUM  Tf&IAn  forth.        Pore 

TO  DiSMEifBBR,  V.  To  disjomL 

TO  DISMISS,  DISCHARGE, 
DISCARD. 

DISMISS,  in  Latin  dimtssui,  parti- 
ciple of  dimittOf  compounded  of  di 
and  miUOy  signifies  to  send  asunder  or 
away. 

DISCHARGE  signifies  to  release 
from  a  charse. 

DISCARD,  in  Spanish  descaHar, 
compounded  of  des  and  cartoTy  sigcii- 
fies  to  lay  cards  out  or  aside,  to  cast 
them  off. 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  dbtance 
is  included  in  all  these  terms;  but 
with  various  collateral  circomstanees. 
Dismiss  is  the  general  term ;  discharge 
and  discard  are  modes  of  dismissing : 
dismiss  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
stations,  but  used  more  particularly 
for  the  higher  orders:  discharge  on 
the  other  hand  is  confined  to  thooe  in 
a  subordinate  station.  A  clerk  is  dis- 
missed; a  menial  servant  is  discharged: 
an  officer  is  dismissed;  a  soldier  is 
discharged. 

Neither  dismiss  or  discharge  define 
the  motive  of  the  action;  uey  are 
used  indifferently  for  that  which  is 
voluntary,  or  the  contrary :  discard, 
on  the  contrary,  always  marks  a  dis- 
missal  that  is  not  agreeable  to  tbe 
party  discarded*  A  person  may  re- 
quest to  be  dismissed  ov  dischargedy 
but  never  to  be  discarded*  The  dis- 
missal tjir  discharge  frees  a  petsoo  fix>m 
the  obligation  or  necessity  of  perform- 
ing a  certain  duty;  the  discarding 
throws  him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or 
station. 

Dttmiu  the  people  then,  and  fife  commaiid 
WKh  atiOBf  fepast  t*  hoarte*  tnty  h«ML  Poe«. 

In  order  to  an  aocommodatioa,  fhey  agreed 
itpOB  thh  prethdlnarjr,  tbat  each  of  thhn  lAonM 
laoMdlately  dtmttm  hia  privy  4 


Mr.  Pope%  errandk  were  «o  fteqwut  aaA 
Mvoloot  tliat  the  footaea  la  tiow  avoided  mi 
WTleeted  hln,  and  the  Sari  oT  Ostod  «f 
charged  Mue  of  bb  Mrvaats  for  their  obstioBte 
reftajal  of  his  infn|W.  ^ommoiK 
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t  a  bw  of  wtelevcff  it 
mrdtd  ui  taaMe  adliiii 
■  spoka  that  tongno  nor 


•laraC 

They  are  all  applied  to  things  in 
the  moral  sense :  we  are  said  to  dis- 
mi$M  our  fears,  to  discharge  a  duty, 
and  to  dUcard  a  eentiment  from  the 
mind. 


jow  eonrage,  and  di»mi$t  yoar  care. 

Dktobh. 

If  I  sn  bovnd  to  pay  noaej  m  a  oertala 
day,  I  dUcharge  tie  »Uigatioa,  If  I  pay  It 
before  twelf e  oVloek  at  aigbt.        BLAcsnmiB. 

JoatJM  dUoardM  party,  frieodthip,  and  klndrrd. 


DrsoEDBR,  V.  Confusion. 

TO    DISORDER,     DERANGE, 
DISCONCERT,  DISCOMPOSE. 

DISO£D£R  signifies  to  put  out  of 
order. 

DERANGE,  from  de  and  range 
or  r«»A,  signifies  to  put  out  of  the 
rank  in  which  it  was  placed. 

DISCONCERT  signifies  to  put  out 
of  the  concert  or  harmony. 

DISCOMPOSE  signifies  to  put  out 
of  a  state  of  composure. 

All  these  terms  express  the  idea  of 
putting-  out  of  order ;  but  the  three 
latter  vary  as  to  the  mode  or  object  of 
the  action.  The  term  ditorder  is  used 
in  a  perfectly  indefinite  fonn,  and 
might  be  applied  to  any  object.  As 
every  thing  may  be  in  order,  so  may 
every  thing  be  disordered;  yet  it  is 
teidom  used  except  in  regard  to  such 
things  as  have  been  in  a  natural  order. 
Deran^  and  disconcert  are  employed 
fur  socn  things  as  have  been  put  into 
an  artificial  order.  To  derassge  is  to 
disorder  that  which  has  been  syste- 
matically  arranged,,  or  put  in  a  certain 
nagib ;  and  to  ^sconcert  is  to  disorder 
that  which  hae  been  put  together  by 
ooaoert  or  contrivance.  Thus  the  body 
may  be  disordered ;  a  man's  affairs  or 
papers  deranged;  a  scheme  discoid 
certed.  To  discompose  is  a  species  of 
def'angement  in  regard  to  trivial  mat- 
ters :  thus  a  tucker,  a  frill,  or  a  cap, 
may  be  discomposed.  The  slightest 
ohuige  of  diet  will  disorder  people  of 
tender  t:onstittttians.  Misfortunes  are 
apt  to  derange  the  afliiirB  of  the  most 
Pfosperous.     The  unexpected  return 


of  a  master  to  his  home  disconeerU 
the  schemes  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  domestics.  Those  who  are 
particular  as  to  their  appeamnce  are 
careful  not  to  have  any  part  of  thcar 
dress  discomposed. 

When  applied  to  the  mind  disorder^ 
and  derange  are  said  of  the  intellect ; 
disconcert  and  discompose  of  the  ideas 
or  spirits :  the  former  denoting  a  per- 
manent state;  the  latter  a  temporary 
or  transient  state.  The  mind  is  said 
to  be  disordered  when  the  faculty  of 
ratiocination  is  in  any  degree  inter* 
rupted;  the  intellects  are  scud  to  ba 
deranged  when  they  are  brought  into  a 
positive  state  of  incapacity  for  action; 
persons  are  sometimes  disordered  in 
their  minds  for  a  time  by  particular 
occurrences,  who  do  not  become  acto* 
ally  dsratigtd ;  a  person  is  said  to  ba 
disconcerted  who  suddenly  loses  his 
ooUectedness  of  thinking ;  he  is  said 
to  be  diseompoeed  who  loses  his  legu- 
laritv  of  feeling.  A  sense  of  shame 
is  the  most  apt  to  disconcert  x  the 
more  irritable  the  temper  the  more 
easily  one  is  discomposea,  ' 

Since  devotion  Itaolf  may  iiMoriw  the  mind, 
nnlna  iti  heata  are  tampered  wHh  caation  or 
pradeace,  we  aboald  be  partlealarly  earefal  to 
keep  oar  naaoa  aa  oool  as  poMtble.       MaumvOm 

All  poarioB  ImplleaaTJolBiit  obmUmi  of  oriad) 
of  oourae  lit  is  afi  to  denmra  the  ngalar  ooane 
of  oar  idvaa.  Bi^nu 

Then  are  man  wboae  powers  operate  only  at 
lebttre  and  in  retlrenaeot;  and  whooe  lalelleetaal 
vigour  deserts  them  in  conTersation  ;  whom  mer- 
riment conf 08C8,  and  oly^ction  diMeneerfa. 


Bat  with  the  changerel  temper  of  the  skiei, 
Ae  relaa  condense,  aad  annsklae  rmOm^ 
So  torn  the  sfeolea  la  their  altar'd  mlad^ 
ComposM  t»y  calms,  and  dttcmnpM*d  by  winds. 
Drydeii. 

DISORDER,  DI8BA8B,  DI8T£MP£R, 
MALADY. 

DISORDER  signifies  the  state  of 
being  out  of  order. 

piSKAS£  sig^ifies  the  state  of 
being  ill  at  ease. 

DISTEMPER  signifies  the  state  of 
bebig  out  of  temper,  or  out  of  a  due 
temperament. 

MALADY,  from  the  Latin  nuJuSf 
evil,  signifies  an  ill. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  their  ap- 

eication  to  the  state  of  the  aniiaal 
»dy.    Disorder  is,  as  befiire  (v.  Tq 
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DISORDER. 


DISPARAGE. 


ii$order)y  the  general  term,  and  the 
others  specific.     In  this  general  sense 
dkorder  is  altogether  indefinite ;  but 
in  its  restricted  sense  it  expresses  less 
than  all  the  rest :  it  is  the  mere  com- 
mencement  of  a  disease:  disease  is 
also  more  general  than  the  other  terms, 
£)r  it  comprehends  every  serious  and 
pennanent  disorder  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy,  and  is  therefore  of  universal 
apphcation.     The  disorder  is  slight, 
partial,  and  transitory :  the  disease  is 
deep  rooted  and  permanent.    The  dis- 
order may  lie  in  tlie  extremities :  the 
disease  lies  in  the  humors  and  the  vital 
ports.    Occasional  head-achs,   colds, 
^  what  is  merely  cutaneous,  are  termed 
disorders;    fevers,  dropbies,   and  the 
iike,  are  diseases,    bistemper  is  used 
ibr  such   particularly  as    throw  the 
animal  frame  most  completely  out  of 
its  temper  or  coune,  and  is  conse- 
aoently  applied  properly  to  virulent 
disorders,  such  as  the  small-pox.  Ma- 
iady  has   less  of  a  technical  sense 
than  the  other  terms;  it  refers  more  to 
the  suffering  than  to  the  state  of  the 
body.    There  may  be  many  maladies 
where  there  is  no  disease;  but  dis- 
eases are  themselves  in  general  mala- 
dies.     Our   maladies   are  frequently 
born  with  us;  but  our  diseases  may 
come  upon  us  at  any  time  of  life. 
Blindness  is  in  itself  a  malady^  and 
may  be  produced  by  a  disease  in  the 
eye.      Our   disorders   are  frequently 
cured  by  abstaining  from  those  things 
which  caused  them.  The  whole  science 
of  medicine  consists  in  finding  out 
suitable  remedies  for  our  diseases.  Our 
maladies  may  be  lessened  with  pa- 
tience, although  they  cannot  always 
be  alleviated  or  removed  by  art. 

All  these  terms  may  be  applied 
with  a  similar  distinction  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body.  The  disorders 
are  either  of  a  temporary  or  a  perma- 
nent nature;  but  unless  specified  to 
the  contrary  are  understood  to  be  tem« 
porary.  Di$eases  consist  in  vicious 
nabits :  our  distempers  arise  from  the 
riolent  operations  of  passion :  our 
maladies  he  in  the  injuries  which  the 
affections  occasion.  Any  perturbation 
in  the  nlind  is  a  disorder :  avarice  is  a 
disease :  melancholy  is  a  distemper  as 
far  as  it  throws  the  mind  out  of  its 
bias ;  it  is  a  malady  as  for  as  it  occa* 
siont  suffering. 


Stniifee  dU9r*an  sn  bred  in-  tbe  mad  of 
tlio«(*  iDiM  whdie  pMifMM  ue  aot  Kf«laied  hf 
vfrfoe. 


Tba  jealous  vaaS  dUetue  b  of  to  mallprane 
a  nature  that  It  converts  all  it  takes  into  Itv  o«ns 
Doariabmcnt.  '  Arawsos. 

A  penoii  that  Is  crazed,  though  with  pride  or 
nallce,  is  a  sight  very  mertlfyiiig  to  h«B»si  m* 
tare,  bat  when  tiM  di»t0mper  wlMi  from  aay 
indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  it  deaarven  onr 
compassioa  in  a  more  particular  manner. 

Philips  has  been  alwajn  praiied  without  con- 
tradiction M  a  nan  modest,  blamolMs,  aikd 
pious,  who  bore  narvowDem  of  fortans  wMboat 
diseonteot,  and  tedlons  and  patailW  mmlmOiet 
without  impatience.  Jousoju 

DISORDERLY,  V.  Irregular. 
TO  DISOWN,  V.  To  deny. 
TO  DISOWN,  V.  To  disclaim. 

TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT, 

TRADUCE,   DEPRECIATE, 

DEGRADE,    DECRY. 

DISPARAGE,  compounded  of  dis 
and  parage,  from  paris  equal,  signifies 
to  make  unequal  or  below  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

DETRACT,  V.  To  asperse, 

TRADUCE,  in  Latin  traduco  or 
transduco,  signifies  to  carry  from  one 
another  that  which  is  unfavorable. 

DEPRECIATE,  from  the  Latin 
pretium  a  price,  signifies  to  bring 
down  the  price. 

DEGRADE,  v.  To  aha»e. 

DECRY  signifies  literally  to  ciy 
down. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of 
an  object  is  common  to  all  these  words 
whifh  differ  in  the  circumstances  and 
object  of  the  acrion.  Disparagement 
is  the  most  indefinite  in  tne  manner : 
detract  and  traduce  are  specific  in  the 
forms  by  which  an  object  is  lowered : 
disparagement  respects  the  mental  en^ 
dowments  and  qualifications ;  detrwt 
and  traduce  are  said  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter: the  former,  however,  in  a  less 
specific  manner  than  the  latter.  We 
disparage  a  man's  performance  by 
speaking  slightingly  of  it :  we  detract 
fix>m  the  merits  of  a  person  by  ascrib* 
ing  his  success  to  chance ;  we  traduce 
him  by  handing  about  titles  that  are 
unfavorable  to  his  reputation:  thus 
authors  are  apt  to  disparage  the  writ-- 
iogs  of  their  rivals  \  or  a  soldier  may 
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detract  itom  the  skill  of  has  com- 
mander ;  or  he  may  traduce  him  by 
relating  scandalous  reports. 

To  disparu^e^  detract,  and  traduce 
can    be  applied  only  to  persons,   or 
ttiat  which  is  personal :    depreciate^ 
degrade^  and  decry,  to  whatever  is  an. 
object  of  esteem.     We  depreciate  and 
degrade,  therefore,  things  as  well  as- 
persons,  and  decry  thin^.    To  depre* 
date  isy  however,  not  so  strong  a  term 
as  to  degrade ;  for  the  language  which 
is  employed  to  depreciate  will  be  mild 
compared  with  that  used  far  degrad- 
ing.    We  may  depreciate  an  object 
by  iraplicatioBy  or  in  indirect  terms : 
but  harsh  and  unseemly  epithets  are' 
employed  for  degrading;  tnus  a  man 
may  be  said  to  depreciate  human  na- 
ture,  who  does  not  represent  it. as 
capable  of  its  true  elevation :  he  de-' 
grades  it  wiio  sinks  it  below  the  scale 
of  rationality.    We  may  depreciate  or 
degrade  an  individual,,  a  language,  and 
the  like  :  we  decry  measures  and  prin- 
ciples :  the  two  rormer  are  an  act  of 
aa  individual;  the  latter  is  properly 
the  act  of  many.     Some  men  have 
such  perverted  notions  that  they  are 
always  depreciating  whatever  is  ^  es- 
teemed exe^ellent  in  the  world.    They 
whose  interests  have  stifled  all  feelings 
of  humanity  have  degraded  the  poor 
Africans,  in  order  to  justify  the  en- 
slaving of  them^    Political  partizans 
commonly  decry  tlie  measures  of  one 
party,  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  an- 
other. 

It  ha  terd  and  bIm  n^Mk  «*«  mm  to 
ip«ik  of  himvelf;  ft  cntM  bit  own  heart  to 
ay  aaj  tUa^  of  dUparagement^  and  die  raader't 
•an  to  War  aay  thiq^  tf  jwalie  Aram  Us. 

COWIMW, 

I  haf»  bocB  TCfy  aftoa  temptod  to  write  Invee- 
tftes  npoa  Umm  who  baT«  detracUid  from  n^F 
worhi;  bat  I  look  npon  It  as  a  pecuUaf  bappi- 
MM  that  I  have  ahrajpa  hindered  ny  reMot- 
■eatifrom  proocedias  to  thb  extremity. 

Aoaisow* 

BMh  Bom  and  Virfa  bad  tbelr  componitlons 
tovpod  hj  oCbeti;  both  wan  ooTied  and  trm^ 
dueed  dorios  their  llvoi.  Wamm. 

The  basioen  of  oar  oMdUi  IVncb  authon  Is 
to  deprtciaU  bamaa  natan^  and  consider  i% 
■ader  Its  wont  appearances.  Addison. 

Ataislds  certainly  retained  an  Baoecessaiy 
ud  OQtrageoas  seal  for  wbnt  be  called  and 
tboQgm  Hberty;  a  seal  which'  somefimes  dls- 
K«lMs  ffhHB  the  irarld  an  eavioas  deslraof 
P<Mdffbif  wMitb,  ord^fmNnf  (featani. 


IfnMrant  men  are  very  sobjaei  ta  dmry  ttooe 
beaattes  In  a  celebntad  work,  which  th^  ha«« 
not  eyes  to  discoTer. 


TO  DISPARAGE,    DEROGATE^ 

DEGRADE. 

DISPARAGE,  p.  To  disparage. 

DEROGATE,,  in  Latin  derogatusp 
fi*om  derogo,  to  repeal  in  part,  signifies 
to  take  from  a  thing. 

DEGRADE^  v.  To  abase. 

'Disparage  is  here  employed,  not  as 
the  act  oi  persons,  but  ef  things,  iu 
which  case  it  is  allied  to  derogate,  but 
retains  its  indefinite  and  general  sense 
as  before:  circumstances  may  dis^ 
parage  the  performances  of  a  writer  ^ 
or  they  may  derogate  from  the  honors 
and  dignities  of  an  individual.  It 
would  be  a  high  disparagement  to  an 
author  to  have  it  known  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  plagiarism :  it  derogatcB- 
from  the  digmty  of  a  magistrate  to 
take  part  in  popular  measures.  Tur 
degrade  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case^ 
a  much  stronger  expression  than  the 
other  two :  whatever  disparages  or  dfe- 
rogates  does  but  take  away  a  part  from 
the  value;  but  whatever  degrades  sinks 
maay  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those 
in  wnose  eyes  it  is  degraded :  in  thisi 
manner  religion  is  degraded  by  tha 
low  arts  of  its  enthusiastic  professors. 
Whatever  may  tend  to  the  disparage- 
ment,  does  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
Whatever  derogates  from  the  dignity 
of  a  man  in  any  o£^e  is  apt  to  degrade 
the  office  itself. 

The  maa  wbo  scmples  not  breaking  bk  word 
la  little  things,  would  not  saffisr  in  bis  own  coa- 
■dence  so  front  pain  fbr  fUlares  of  ooMoqaencti; 
as  be  who  thinks  every  little  oUbiee  aicainsC 


I  tbiak  we  nay  say,  withoat  dtfgoHngfnmk 
those  wonderful  perfonnanoes  (the  Iliad  aad 
iBneld)^  that  there  is  an  unqaestlonable  magnlfl* 
cence  In  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed 
a  much  greater  tbaa  coald  have  been  formed 
upon  any  Pafan  sywtem.  Addison* 

or  the  miad  that  can  ddibentoly  poUato 
ilsaif  with  Meat  wkhedaeM,  fbr  the  nfce  oT 
spieadiof  tha  coatsfioa  la  sodety,  I  wish  not  to 
conceal  or  ezcnse  the  depravity.  Such  d^m^ 
dation  of  the  dignity  of  genius  cannot  be  con- 
templated but  with  grief  aad  Indignation. 

JOHHSOV- 

DISPARITY,   INEQUALITY. 
DISPARITY,  from  dis  and  par,  ia 
Greek  wof*  with  or  by,  signifies  an 
unfitnes^L  of  objects  to  be  by  one  an* 
other. 
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DISPATCH. 


DISPLEASE. 


INEQUAUTY,  fit«i  the  Latm 
^ttia,  even,  signiiSes  having  no  re- 

^^'yj.    ... 

The  disparuy  applies  to  two  objects 
which  should  meet  or  stand  in  coalition 
with  each  other :  the  inequality  is  ap- 
phcable  to  those  that  are  compared 
with  each  other.  The  disparity  of  age, 
sitoation,  and  circumstances,  is  to  be 
considered  with  regard  to  persons  en^ 
terinc  into  the  matrimonial  connexion: 
the  inequality  in  the  portion  of  labor 
which  is  to  be  peHbrmed  by  two  per- 
sons, is  a  ground  for  the  inequaU^  of 
.their  recompense.  There  is  a  great 
inequality  in  the  chance  of  success, 
where  there  is  a  disparity  of  acquire- 
ments in  rival  canmdates.  The  di^ 
parity  between  David  and  Oolitdi  was 
such  as  to  render  the  success  of  the 
former  more  strikingly  miraculous. 
The  inequality  in  the  conditions  of 
men  is  not  attended  with  a  correspond- 
ing inequality  in  their  happiness. 

Yoi  roraMrljr  ukmtBi  to  me,  au  MtM« 
imda  a  mora  ridlevlau  fif  are  In  a  mutH  life, 
then  tbe  dttpariH^  w«  often  fled  la  bioi,  ilck 


tmegnalitsf  of  behavioiir,  ettber  la  proeperKj 
or  advefslty,  u«  allki  imgneerul  in  nan  thet  ft 
feoratodle. 


TO  DISPATCH,  V.  To  kosten. 

TO  DISPEL,   DISPERSE. 

DISPEL,  from  the  Latin  pello  to 
drive,  signifies  to  drive  away. 

DISPERSE  signifies  merely  to  cause 
to  come  asunder. 

Dutpe/  is  a  more  forcible  action  than 
to  disperse.  We  destroy  the  existence 
of  a  thing  b}r  dispelling  it :  we  merely 
destroy  the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a 
body  by  dispersing  it.  The  sun  dispels 
the  clouds  and  darkness:  the  wind 
disperses  the  clouds;  or  a  surgeon 
disperses  a  tumor. 

j)ispel  is  ueed  figuratively ;  disperse 
only  in ,  the  natural  sense :  gloom, 
ignorance,  end  the  like,  are  dispelled : 
hocksy  people,  papers^  and  the  like, 
are  dispersed. 

As  when  n  irerten  whirlwind,  chaig'd   with 


TO  DISPENSE,  DtSmiBU'TK. 

DISPENSE  firom  the  Latin  pemdo, 
to  pa^  or  bestow,  signifies  to  bestow 
in  difterent  directions  :  and  DISTRI- 
BUTE, from  the  Latin  tribuo  to  be- 
stow, signifies  the  same  thing. 

Dispense  is  an  indiscriminate  acdon: 
dittrihwie  is  a  particularizing  action. 
We  .dispenu  to  all ;  we  distrihuie  to 
each  individually.  Natore  diepenses 
her  gifls  bountifiUly  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth :  a  parent  distrUmtes 
among  his  children  different  tokens  of 
his  parental  tenderness. 

Di^»ense  is  an  indirect  action  that 
has  no  immediate  reference  to  the  re- 
ceivers :  distrihute  is  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal action  commnnieated  by  tbe 
giver  to  the  receiver. 

Providence  dispenses  his  &vor9  to 
those  who  put  a  sincere  trust  io 
him:  a  prince  distrUnUes  marks  of 
his  favor  and  preference  among  his 
courtiers. 

ThMffb  Mtnre  wnigh  nor  talenta»  ana  dUpenie 
To  every  nmn  bis  modfcnni  of  aenae; 
Y«C  mneh  dnpendt,  u  in  the  ttlla>k  toH, 
On  cnlCure,  and  the  anwinf  of  the  aoO. 


Di^pcU  the  gntbering  elnnda  that  Netna  forsM. 

Poiv* 

Tbe  foe  ditperei,  their  hnrert  wnrriora  kUl'd* 
Fierce  as  a  wMrlwind  now  I  awept  the  field. 


Pray  he  no  n^wA  in  eutrQ^Umg  aaj  leva 
plentiraUj  avoas  ow  fkianda  ai  the  loaa  af 
oonit*  HowBb 

TO  DISPERSE,  t^.  To  JUspcL 

TO  DISPERSE,  V.  To  SpTCOd. 

TO  DISPLAT,  V.  To  ih^UU 

TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  YEX. 

DISPLEASE  (o.  IHsUke,  displea- 
sure)  naturally  marks  the  contrary  of 
pleasing. 

OFJ^ND,  firom  the  Latin  (fendo^ 
signifies  to  stumble  in  the  way  of. 

VE3C,  in  Latin  eeiw,  is  a  fireqoenta- 
tive  of  «fAo,  sigufymg  litemlly  to 
toss  up  and  down. 

These  words  express  the  puoful 
sentiment  which  is  felt  by  the  supposed 
imprupriety  of  another's  conduct 

Visplease  is  not  always  applied  to 
that  which  personally  concerns  our-        ! 
selves;  although  offend  and  verhave       ' 
alwar^s  more  or  less  of  what  is  psf 
sooal  in  them*    A  superior  may  be 
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DISPLEASE. 


DISPOSAL. 
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di^leamd'mih  one  who  is  under  his 
charge  for  improper  behavior  towarda 
persons  in  general;  he  will  be  offended 
with  faun  ror  disrespectful  bebaTiouc 
towards  himself.  Circumstances 
as  weU  as  actions  serve  to  di^^ 
please:  a  supposed  intention  or  design 
18  requisite  m  order  to  effknd:  we 
may  be  ditpletued  with  a  person,  or 
at  a  thing:  one  is  mostly  ^fended  with 
the  person.  A  child  m^  be  dUpkased 
at  not  having  any  particular  liberty  pr 
indulgence  granted  to  him ;  he  may  be 
offended  wiui  his  play-fellow  for  an  act, 
of  incivility  or  unlundness. 

Displease  respects  mostly  the  inward 
state  of  feeling :  offend  and  "oex  have 
most  r^ard  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the  feeling. 

A  humoursome  person  may  be  (ftV 
pleased  without  any  apparent  cause; 
but  a  captious  person  will  at  least 
have  some  avowed  trifle  for  which  he 
is  offended.  Vex  expresses  more  than 
offend  I  it  marks  in  fact  freauent  efforts 
to  offend,  or  the  act  of  offending 
under  aggravated  circumstance,s.  We 
oA:en  unintentionally  displease  or  qf- 
fend;  but  he  who  'oexes  has  mostly 
that  ol:gect  in  view  in  so  doing. 
Any  instance  of  neglect  displaues: 
any  marked  instance  of  neglect  of- 
fends i  any  agn'avated  instance  of 
neglect  tiejref.  The  feeding  of  displea*' 
sure  is  more  perceptible  and  vivid  than 
that  of  offence ;  but  it  is  less  durable : 
the  feelmg  of  vexation  is  as  transi- 
tory as  diat  of  displeasure,  but  stroneer 
thtti  either.  Displeasure  vcadvesatwn 
betray  themselves  by  an  angnrword 
or  look :  offence  discovers  itself  in  the 
whole  conduct.  Our  displeasure  is 
onjustifiahle  when  it  exceeos  the  mea- 
sure of  another's  &ult.  It  is  a  mark 
of  great  weakness  to  take  offknee  at 
trifles.  Persons  of  the  greatest  irrita- 
bility are  exposed  to  the  most  frequent 
vexations. 

As  epithets  they  admit  of  a  similar 
distinction.  It  is  very  displeasing  to 
pwents  not  to  meet  with  the  most 
r»pectful  attentions  from  children^ 
''^hen  they  jpve  them  counsel;  and 
wch  conduct  on  the  part  of  children 
»  highly  offensive  to  God :  when  we 
™«et  with  an  pensive  object,  we  do 
most  wisely  to  turn  away  from  it :  when 
^e  are  troubled  with  vexatious  affair^ 
<»Mr  best  and  only  remedy  is  panenoe. 


Montfane  Inperial  NopCvae  bevd.Uw  moq« 
Of  ragiof  Ullowi  iMeakinir  on  tlie  ground ; 
IHiplea^d  and  Iterlnc  Ar  hit  wtOPry  fdca. 
He  raai'd  hiiawftil  head  abon  the  mIb. 

Daranr. 
Nafkaa's  fiihle  of  the  poor  naa  and  hb  laaib 
had  10  food  aa  oAet  as  to  coBKj  Inetniction  to 
Cbeear  of  a  king  wlthoat  ^^gbtiMnglt 

Asmaov. 
Thne  and  a  thousand  mfzt  eiottoM  moie. 
From  erer-changlnK  views  of  good  and  ill* 
rormM  flndnlfedy  varlons,  vem  the  mhid 
Whh€ 


DisptEASURE^  V.  DtsUke. 

DISPLEASUBE^   DISAPPROBA- 
TION. 

DISPLEASURE,  v.  Dislike. 

DISSAPPROBATION  is  the  rer 
vene  of  approbation  (v.  Assent), 

These  terms  are  to  be  compared 
only  in  as  much  as  they  respect  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  under  the 
direction  of  others  :  displeasure  is  an 
act  of  the  will,  it  is  an  angry  sen- 
timent; disapprobation  is  an  act  of 
the  judgement,  it  is  an  opposite  opi- 
nion. 

Anv  mark  of  self-will  in  a  child  is 
calculated  to  excite  displeasure  i  a 
mistaken  choice  in  matrimony  may 
produce  disapprobation  in  the  parent. . 

Displeasure  is  always  produced 
by  that  which  is  already  come  to  pass ; 
disapprobation  may  be  felt  upon  that 
which  is  to  take  place;  a  master  feels 
displeasure  at  the  carelessness  of  his 
servant;  a  parent  expresses  his  dis- 
approbation of  his  son's  proposal  to 
leave  his  situation.  It  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  check  our  displeasure  ;  it  is 
prudent  to  express  0}iv  disapprobation  : 
the  former  cannot  be  expressed  witli- 
out  inflicting  pain ;  the  latter  cannot 
be  withheld  when  required  without 
the  danger  of  misleading. 

Man  Is  the  merriert  speofes  of  the  creation; 
alt  abof e  or  below  him  are  sertoas  ;  •  be  sees 
things  to  a  dIflRneot  light  from  other  beings,  and 
finds  bb  mirth  arhlngfirom  olijecto  that  perhaps 
eaase  something  like  pity  or  ttupleantre  in  a 
higher  natoie. 


The  Qveen  Regent's  brothers  knew  her  nenC 
dUapprokation  of  the  rloleot  tteasans  thegr 
were  drhring  on.  RoasBTaoK. 

DISPOSAL,   DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  their,  different 
meanings  flrom  the  verb  to  dispose  (o. 
t9  dispose"^,  to  which  they  ovye  their  conit 
mon  origin. 
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DISPOSE- 


DISPOSITION. 


DISPOSAL  is  a  personal  act;  it 
depends  apou  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
dual:  DISPOSITION  is  an  act  of  the 
judgement ;  it  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  things. 

The  removal  of  a  thing  from  one's 
self  is  involved  in  a  di$po%al ;  the 
eood  order  of  the  things  is  compre- 
hended in  their  disposition.  The  dis- 
posal of  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rightful  owner;  the  success  of  a 
battle  often  depends  upon  the  right 
disposition  of  an  army. 

fn  (he  refgii  of  Henry  (he  lecond,  if  a  man 
died  wUbont  wife  or  ime,  (be  « bole  of  bb  pro- 
patj  vat  at  bta  own  di$po$aL        Blaoutonk. 

In  cue  a  penon  made  no  dUpoHtlon  of  tvch 
of  bis  roods  as  were  testable,  he  was  and  Is  said 
todielatcKate.  IIliokstoiib. 

TO  DISPOSE,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 

DISPOSE,  in  French  disposer, 
Latin  disposui  preterite  of  dtspono  or 
dis  and  pono,  signifies  to  place  apart. 

ARRANGE,  v.  To  class, 

DIGEST,  in  Latin  digestus  parti- 
ciple of  digero  or  dis  and  gero,  sig- 
nines  to  gather  apart  with  design. 

The  idea  of  a  systematic  laying 

rrt  is  common  to  all  and  proper  to 
word  dispose.' 
We  dispose  when  we  arrange  and 
digest;  but  we  do  not  always  arrange 
and  digest  when  we  dispose.  They 
differ  in  the  circumstances  and  object 
Y>f  the  action.  There  is  less  thought 
employed  in  disposing  than  in  ar^ 
ranging  and  digesting;  we  may  de- 
pose ordinary  matters  by  simply  as-' 
signing  a  place  to  each ;  in  this  man- 
ner trees  are  disposed  on  a  row,  but 
^e  arrange  and  digest  by  an  intel- 
lectual effort;  in  the  first  case  by  put- 
ting those  together  which  ought  to  go 
together;  and  in  the  latter  case  by 
both  separating  that  which  is  dissi- 
milar, and  bringing  together  that  which 
is  similar ;  in  this  manner  books  are 
arranged  in  a.  library  according  to 
their  size  or  their  subject ;  the  mate- 
rials for  a  literary  production  are  di- 
gested ;  or  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
digested.  What  is  not  wanted  should 
be  neatly  disposed  in  a  suitable  olace. 
Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
beauty  and  convenience  as  the  ar- 
rangement  of  etrery  thing  according 
to  tlie  way  and  manner  in  which  thej 
should  follow.    When  writings  are  in* 


voWed  in   great  intridupy  and 
fusion,  it  is  difficult  to  digest  the 

la  an  extended  and  moral  appli- 
cation of  these  words  we  speak  of  a 
person's  time,  talent,  and  the  like, 
oeing  disposed  to  a  good  purpose;  of  a 
roan's  ideas  bein^  properly  arramged^ 
and  of  being  digested  into  a  form. 
On  the  dispasitian  of  a  man's  time 
and  property  will  depeod  in  a  great 
measure  his  success  in  life.  On  tkw  mr- 
rangement  of  accounts  greatly  depends 
his  fiicility  in  conducting  business; 
on  the  habit  of  digesting  our  thoughts 
depends  in  a  great  measure  the  cor- 
rectness of  thinking. 
Then  near  the  altar  of  ttie  daitlnf  kin^, 
Dttpoi'd  itt  luk  their  hccatomh  thejhrior. 


When  a  nvmher  of  dbtloet  Imagei  ue  cel- 
leeted  by  then  emtlck  and  hastj  MirTQp»  the 
fane  J  ta  bttiied  in  iommging  them.      Joansoa. 

The  narks  and  lmpre«loDS  of  dlinnwe,  and 
the  changes  and  deraitatloDi  they  hrtng  npon  the 
iateraal  parts,  tbonid  be  wrj  carefnllj  en- 
mined  and  orderly  diimed  in  the  compantlfe 
anatomy  we  speak  of*  Baoos. 

DISPOSITION,   V*  Dispasid. 

DISPOSITION,   TEMPER, 

DISPOSITION  from  dispose  (v. 
To  dispose),  signifies  here  the  state  of. 
being  dimosed. 

TEMPER,  like  temperament,  from 
the  Latin  temperamentum  and  tempera 
to  temper  or  manage,  signifies  the 
thing  modelled  or  formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the 
mind  and  its  bias;  but  ditpoti^tofi 
respects  the  whole  frame  and  textui% 
of  the  mind ;  temper  respects  ooly 
the  bias  or  tone  of  the  feelings. 

The  disposition  is  permanent  and 
settled ;  the  temper  is  transitory  and 
fluctuating.  The  disposition  compre- 
hends the  springs  and  motives  of  ac- 
tions; the  temper  iuflueuoes  the  ac- 
tions for  the  time  being.  It  is  possible 
and  not  unfrequent  to  have  a  good 
disposition  with  a  bad  temper,  and 
vice  versd.  A  good  disposition  makes 
a  man  a  useful  member  of  society, 
but  a  bad  companion ;  a  good  temper 
renders  him  acceptable  to  all  and  peace- 
able with  all,  but  essentially  usefiil 
to  none.  A  good  disposition  will  gp 
far  towards  correcting  the  errors  of 
temper  ;  but  where  there  is  a  bad  dis^ 
position  there  ar^  no  hopes  of-  miiewi* 
meat. 
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My  friend  bai  Ms  eye  more  upon  tbe  Tlrtoe 
&Bd  dUposittoH  of  bis  chadienthau  tbeir-md* 
▼ancement  or  weeltb.  Stcsu. 

T'kie  oMii  who  Hrei  mder  an  babitoal  ■enw  of 
One  dlTinepieienee  keeps  np  a  perpetaal  chenr- 
!  of  temper.  Addison. 


Alieiudde  was  a  yonng  man  warm  wMi  et ery 
BotkNi  tfaat  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  con- 
nected vHh  the  sound  of  liberty,  and  by  an  ec- 
centricity which  each  dUpoHtione  do  not  easily 
arofd,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to 

JOHJISOH* 


In  coflte  bonses  a  man  of  my  temper  is  in  Ms 
element,  for  If  be  cannot  talk  he  can  be  stiU 
iBore  asreeaUe  to  his  company  as  well  as  pleased 
In  blnuelf  In  beln;  a  hearer.  Steelb. 

DISPOSITION,    INCLINATION. 

DLSPOSmON  in  the  former  sec- 
tioD  is  taken  for  the  general  frame  of 
tbe  mind ;  in  the  present  case  for  its 
particular  frame. 

INCLINATION,  v.  Attachment 

The  diipotUion  is  more  positive  than 
the  inclination.  We  may  always  ex- 
pect a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is 
disposed  to  do :  but  we  cannot  always 
calculate  upon  his  executing  that  to 
which  he  is  merely  inclined. 

We  indulge  a  disposition  ;  we  yield 
to  an  inclination.  The  disposition 
comprehends  the  whole  state  of  the 
mind  at  the  time ;  the  inclination  is 
}>articular9  referring  always  to  a  par- 
ticular object.  After  the  performance 
of  a  serious  duty,  no  one  is  expected 
to  be  in  a  disposition  for  laughter  or 
merriment.  It  is  becoming  to  sup- 
press one's  inclination  to  laughter  m 
the  presence  of  those  who  wish  to  be 
serious ;  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
enter  into  controversy  with  one  who 
shows  a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly. 
When  a  young  person  discovers  any 
inclination  to  study,  there  are  hopes  ^ 
of  his  improvement. 

It  is  the  doty  of  ofeiy  man  wim  woaM  be 
tme  to  hlHMelf,  to  oUain  if  possible  a  ditpo- 
»Uiom  to  be  pleased.  Stbeu. 

There  utnx  was  a  time,  believe  me,  when  I 
vvited  an  fMel<««floft  to  cultlvale  yoor  esteem, 
and  pmrnoto  yoor  interest. 

If  BLMom'a  LiRmns  or  Cfcaao. 

TO  DISPROVE,  v.  To  cmfutc. 
TO  DISPUTE,  V.  To  argue. 
TO  DISPUTE,  V.  To  conlend. 
TO  DISPUTE,  V,  To  controvert. 


DISPUTE,  V.  Difference. 

TO  DISREGARD,    NE€^LECT, 
SLIGHT. 

DISREGARD  signifies  properly 
not  to  regard. 

NEGLECT,  in  Latin  neglectu9 
participle  of  negligo,  compounded  of 
nee  and  leeoy  not  to  choose. 

SLIGHT,  from  light,  signifies  to 
make  light  of  or  set  light  by. 

We  disregard  the  warnings,  the 
words  or  opinions  of  another;  we 
neglect  their  injunctions  or  their  pre- 
cepts. To  disregard  results  from  the 
settled  purpose  of  the  mind ;  to  ne- 
glect from  a  temporary  forgetfulness 
or  oversight.  What  is  disregarded  is 
seen  and  passed  over;  what  is  ne- 
glected is  generally  not  thought  of  at  the 
time  required.  What  is  disregarded 
does  not  strike  the  mind  at  all ;  what 
is  neglected  enters  the  mind  only 
when  it  is  before  the  eye  :  the  former 
is  an  action  employed  on  the  present 
objects ;  the  latter  on  that  which  is 
past:  what  we  disregard  is  not  es- 
teemed ;  what  we  neglect  is  often  es- 
teemed, but  not  sufficiently  to  be  re- 
membered or  practised.  A  child  dis^ 
regards  the  prudent  counsels  of  a 
parent ;  he  neglects  to  use  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  prescribed  to 
him. 

Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequent- 
ly not  personal  acts ;  they  respect  the 
tiling  more  than  the  person ;  slight  is 
altogether  an  intentional  act  towards 
an  individual. 

We  disregard  or  neglect  things 
often  from  a  heedlessness  of  temper  ; 
the  consequence  either  of  youth  or 
habit.  We  slight  a  person  from  feel- 
ings of  dislike  or  contempt.  Young 
people  should  disregard  nothing  that 
IS  said  to  them  by  their  superiors; 
nor  neglect  any  thing  which  they  aro 
enjoined  to  do;  nor  slight  any  one  to 
whom  they  owe  personal  attention. 

.  The  new  notion  that  has  prefniled  of  Ia(« 
jears  that  tbe  Cbcistian  relisioo  is  little  mora 
than  a  rood  system  of  morality  must  in  course 
draw  on  a  disregard  to  splrltnail  exercises. 

GnsoN. 

Beanty^is  a  charm,  bnt  soon. the  charm  will  pass, 
While  Hlies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain ;  ; 

While  dnsky  hyacinths  for  v«e  rcauila.  DftYDin. 
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dStS         DISSENSION. 


DISTANT. 


the  Inftwnce  of  a  dMiie 


iMpnlM,  It  ft  BO  WOB- 

AoonoH. 


DISSATISFACTION,  v.  Dislike» 

TO  BI86£MBLE,  V.   To  COflOeoL 

TO  DissEMiKATS,  v.  To  Spread. 

DISSENSION^  COKTENTIOH^   DIS* 
CORD. 

DISSENSION  maiks  either  the  act 
or  the  state  of  dmewting, 

CONTENTION  marks  the  act  of 
cotaendmg(^.  To  contend). 

DISCORD;  V.  Contentum. 

A  ooUisum  of  opmions  produces 
dutensUm;    a   collision  of  interests 

Eroduces  contention;  a  collision  of 
umoars  produces  dUcord.  A  love  of 
one's  own  opinion  combined  with  a 
disregard  for  the  ojnnions  of  others, 

S'ves  rise  to  dmennon ;  selfishness  is 
le  main  cause  of  contention,  and  an 
uncoyemed  temper  that  of  discord. 

Viaension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or 
communities  of  men  ;  contention  and 
ditcord  to  individuals.  A  Christian 
temper  of  conformity  to  the  general 
will^  of  those  with  whom  one  is  in  con- 
nexion would  do  away  dissension ;  a 
limitation  of  one's  aesires  to  that 
which  is  attainable  by  legitimate  means 
would  put  a  stop  to  contention ;  a 
correction  of  one's  impatient  and 
irritable  humour  would  check  the  pro- 
gress of  discord.  Dissension  tends 
not  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men 
from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the 
bonds  of  society;  contention  is  ac- 
companied by  anger,  ill-will,  envy, 
and  manv  evil  passions;  discord  in- 
terrupts the  progress  of  the  kind  affec- 
tions, and  bm  all  tender  intercourse. 

AtthatkMtfcepMBiMMa  aovtewtliv  of 
wM  wiMatftiMtfteeiirtoiuof  tlMlMroB^wlio 
w««  thM  w  nun  pet^  prlaoe^nn  Toiihicli. 
Addoom. 

Becaua  k  It  appiefaended  there  nmy  be  grcvC 
contention  aVmt  piteedenoe,  thepropcKrbitm- 
b^  dfltficatbe  BMiitaaeear  tb«  lewaad. 

Swift. 
Bat  aball  celntlal  dUeord  iWT«rce«M  t 
m.  better  ended  In  a  laediif  peaec. 


DISSENSION,  V.  Difference. 

TO  DISSENT,  V.   To   d^CT. 

DISSENTER,  t;.  Heretic. 


DISSERTATION,  V.  EsSOtf. 
TO  DISSIPATE,  V.  To  spCftd. 

DISSOLUTE,  V.  Loose. 

DISTANT,   FAR,  REMOTE. 

DISTANT  is  employed  as  an  ad- 
junct or  otherwise ;  FAR  is  used  only 
as  an  adverb.  We  qwak  of  dsttm^i 
objects,  or  objects  being  distant ;  but 
we  speak  of  ttiines  only  as  betngykr. 

Distant,  in  Latin  dutane  ooo- 
pounded  of  di  and  stans  standing 
asunder,  is  employed  only  for  bodies  at 
rest ;  far^  in  Germanyem,  most  pro- 
bably from  gefdhren  paiticipJe  of 
fahreny  in  Greek  ar^pm**  to  eo,  sig- 
nifies nme  or  removed  away,  and  is  em* 
ployed  for  bodies  ^ther  statkmarv  or 
otherwise ;  hence  we  say  that  a  tfin^ 
is  distant y  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flies  far. 

Distant  is  used  to  designatse  great 
space ;  far  onl^  that  whicn  is  onli* 
nary :  the  sun  is  ninetv  four  nrillioiis 
of  miles  distant  from  the  earth ;  ont 
person  lives  not  very  far  off,  oe  t 
person  is^ar  from  the  spot. 

Distant  is  used  absoluvelyto  es* 
press  an  intervening  space.  RE* 
MOTE,  in  Latin  remo^vt  partidpb 
of  removeo  to  remove,  rather  expans- 
es the  relative  idea  of  being  gone  ont 
of  sight.  A  person  is  said  to  hve  in 
a  distant  country  or  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  any  country. 

They  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the 
figurative  application;  when  we  speak 
of  a  remote  idea  it  designates  that 
which  is  less  liable  to  strike  the  miod 
than  a  distant  idea.    A  distsmt  rela-     > 
tionship  between  individuals  is  never     | 
altogetner  lost  sight  of;  when  die  con- 
nexion between  objects  is  vorf  remote     I 
it  easily  escapes  observation.  I 


It  ii  a  ptcM J  MTtaff  of  Tbalc%  • 
li  Jaet  BS>!ir  tftofoMt  fraos  troth  as  tba  ean  frtM 
die  ejM*  Iqrwbicfa  he  weald  tlhtte  Ihtf  a 
win  oua  weaM  wot  oasU j  gffe  ctedM  to  the  i«» 
port!  or  actions  which  he  hat  aet  ma. 

SnxjTAfoa. 

O  nUgbt  a  paicat^  eaicAil  whh  pisfall. 
Far,  fmr  ttmk  llleo  ■hoaW  thy  wah  iiH 
Aad  tboa  froaii  canpo  reaMte  the  daager  ihaa. 
Which  new,  alaa!  too  near^  thmli  flgrsoa. 


DISTASTE,  v:  DisKke. 
DISTEMPER,  V.  Disorder. 
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DISTINGUISHED.     389 


DiSTiKCTj  V.  Different, 
mvnscnov^  v.  Difference. 
DISTINCTLY^  V.  Clearly. 

TO  DISTINGUISH,  V.  To  ab' 
siraci. 

TO  siSTiNGUiSHj  V.  To  per- 
eeive* 

TO  DISTIl^GUISH,   DISCRI- 
MINATE. 

DISTINGUISH,  V.  Toahttrad. 

DISCRIMINATE,  v.  Ditcem- 
ment. 

To  dittinguish  is  the  generml;  to 
discriminate  is  the  particular  term: 
the  former  is  an  indeiiiiite ;  the  latter 
a  definite  action.  To  ditcriminate  is  in 
fact  to  distinguish  specifically;  hence 
we  speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or 
ialse,  hut  of  a  discrimination  as  nice. 

We  distinguish  tMnp  as  to  their  divi- 
sibility or  unity ;  we  tUscriminate  them 
fks  to  their  inherentproperties;  we  dip" 
tinguish  dungs  that  are  alike  or  unlike, 
to  separate  or  collect  them ;  we  dip- 
criminate  things  oi^y  that  are  difierent, 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  one  from 
the  other  :  we  distinguish  by  means 
of  the  senses  as  well  as  the  un- 
derstanding; we  discriminate  by  the 
understanmng  only;  we  distinguish 
things  by  their  color,  or  we  distinguish 
moral  objects  by  their  truth  or  false- 
hood ;  we  discriminate  the  characters 
of  men,  or  we  discriminate  their 
merits  according  to  circumstances. 

Tb  ei^jto  ArtfngwM  ky  tlwflflic, 

He  color  or  tte  toll^  aiid  WMkfKMi  wUte. 

Dbysbh. 


AmUmAamUnrm  BotUsc  Ht  whol  is 
eorrfgible;  Mid  make  a  duo  diacriminattoH 
betveen  tlwoB  wbo  ore  Md  Hmob  who  are  not  tie 
Vroforoljooloor  ft.  Aommm. 

DISCRIMINATION,  V.  DtSCemr 

meni. 

DISTINGUISHED,    CONSPICUOUS, 
NOTED,   EMINENT,    ILLUS- 
TRIOUS. 

DISTINGUISHED  signifies  hav- 
ing a  maik  of  distinction  by  which 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  (t^.  To  aih- 
strua,) 


CONSPICUOUS,  in  Latin  ccmspt. 
cuusy  from  conspido^  signifies  easdy 
to  be  seen. 

NOTEDy  froin  notus  known,  sig- 
nifies well  known. 

EMINENT,  in  Latin  eminens,  from 
emin/eo  or  t  and  maneo,  sipoifies  re- 
maining or  standing  out  above  the 
rest. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  in  Latin  illustris, 
from  lustro  to  shine,  signifies  shone 
upon. 

The  idea  of  an  object  having  some- 
thing attached  to  it  to  excite  notice  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Distin" 
guished  in  its  general  sense  expresses 
httle  more  than  this  idea;  the  rest 
are  but  modes  of  the  distinguished, 
A  thin^  is  distinguished  in  proportion 
as  it  IS  distinct  or  separate  from 
others ;  it  is  conspicuous  in  proportion 
as  it  is  easily  seen ;  it  is  noted  m  pro- 
portion as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this 
sense  a  rank  is' distinguished ;  a  si- 
tuation is  conspicuous;  a  place  is 
noted.  Persons  are  distinguwhed  by 
external  marks  or  by  characteristic 
qualities.  Persons  or  things  are  con^ 
spicuous  mostly  from  some  external 
mark.  Persons  or  things  are  noted 
mostly  by  collateral  circumstances. 

A  man  may  be  distinguished  by 
his  decorations,  or  he  may  be  distin^ 
guished  by  his  manly  air,  or  by  his 
abilities :  a  person  is  con^ieuous  l^r 
the  gaudiness  of  his  dress ;  a  house  is 
conspicuous  that  stands  on  a  hill;  a 
person  is  noted  for  having  performed « 
a  wonderful^  cure;  a  place  b  noted 
for  its  fine,  waters. 

We  may  be  distinguished  for  thmfp 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  we  may  be 
conspicuous  for  our  singularities  or 
that  which  only  attracts  vulgar  notice ; 
we  may  be  noted  for  that  which  is 
bad,  and  mosdy  for  that  which  \h 
the  subject  of  vulgar  discourse.  We 
can  be  eminent  and  illustrums  only 
for  that  which  is  really  good  and 
praiseworthy;  the  former  applies 
however  mostly  to  those  things  which 
set  a  man  high'  in  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world. 
A  man  of  distinguished  talent  wiU 
be  apt  to  excite  enyy  if  he  be  not  also 
distinguished  for  his  private  virtues. 
Afiectarion  is  never  better  pleased 
than  when  i^  can  place  itself  m  such 
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DISTRESS. 


ft  contpictunu  situation  as  to  draw  ftll 
eyes  upon  itself.  Lovers  of  fame  are 
sometimes  contented  to  render  them- 
selves noted  for  their  vices  or  absur- 
dities. Nothing  is  more  gratifying  to 
a  man  than  to  render  himself  eminent 
for  his  professional  skill ;  it  is  the  lot 
of  but  tew  to  be  illuttrious,  and  those 
few  are  very  seldom  to  be  envied. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  appli* 
cation,  these  terms  may  be  employed 
to  heighten  the  character  of  an  ob- 
ject ;  a  favor  may  be  said  to  be  distin- 
guUhedy  piety  eminent^  and  a  name 
ttlustrious. 

It  hu  been  olwenred  by  some  vriten  (bat  man 
fomore  dUtinguUhed  from  the  animal  worid 
bj  devotion  than  by  reaioo.  Aonnoa. 

Before  the  gate  itood  Pynhoa,  threat'oing  load. 
With  Klttt*ring  amM  canjplciioiu  in  tlm  crowd. 
Dktobi. 

Upon  my  calttof  la  lately  at  one  of  the  nort 
iMttd  Temple  coffee  boaae>,  I  fonnd  the  whole 
room,  which  was  fall  of  young  Rtodenta,  divided 
Into  several  partien,  each  of  which  was  deeply 
engaged  in  some  controversy.  Bdhobu. 

Of  Prior  eminent  as  he  was  both  by  hto  abi- 
lities and  station,  very  few  memorials  hve  bees 
left  by  his  cotcmporaiiea.  Jeammi. 

Ball,  tweet  Satsnlaa  soU!  of  ftuttfnl  grata, 
Oieat  parait,  grenlflror  iUitftrioM  men. 

DllTIIU. 

Amidst  the  agitatlont  of  popular  government, 
occasions  will  sometimes  be  aflbrded  for  tminent 
abilities  to  braak  forth  with  peenlter  lustre. 
Bnt  while  public  agtUtkms  allow  a  few  ladi- 
▼tdnals  to  be  uncommonly  dUtlnguttke&  the 
general  condition  of  the  public  remains  cala- 
mitous and  wretched.  Blaxb. 
Next  add  oor  cities  of  {Oustriotif  name, 
Their  costly  labor  and  stupeadoos  frame. 

Bawni. 

TO  DISTORT,  V.   To  iUTTl. 

DISTRACTED,  V,  Absent. 
DISTRESS,  v.  Adversity. 

TO  DISTRESS,  V*    To  offllcL 

DISTRESS,   A^IXIETY,   ANGUISH, 
AGONY. 

DISTRESS,  T,  Adversity^ 

ANXIETY,  in  French  anxietCf  and 
ANGUISH,  in  French  angoisse,  both 
come  from  the  Latin  ango,  anxi  to 
strar^le. 

AGONY,  in  French  agonie,  Latin 
agonioy  Greek  Ayt^ir,  from  ayatvt^M  to 
contend  or  strive,  signifies  a  severe 
ctruggle  with  pain  and  sufieruag* 
1 


DISTRESS. 

Bistren is  the  pain  l^wben  in  K 
strait  from  which  we  see  no  means  of 
extricating  ourselves ;  anxiety  is  that 
pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prospect 
of  an  evil.  The  diitrett  always  de- 
pends upon  some  outward  cause  ;  the 
anxiety  often  lies  in  the  ima^nation. 
The  distress  is  produced  by  the  pre- 
sent, but  not  always  immediate  evil ; 
the  anxiety  respects  that  whicb  is 
future;  anguish  arises  from  the  re- 
flection on  the  evil  that  is  past; 
agony  springs  from  witnessing  that 
which  is  immediate  or  before  the  eye. 

DiUress^  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age, 
where  there  is  a  consciousness  pf  good 
and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure ;  distress 
will  inevitably  exist  from  some  cir- 
cumstance or  another.  Anxiety^  an- 
guish, and  agony,  belong  to  riper 
years.  Infancy  and  childhood  are 
deemed  the  happy  periods  of  human 
existence;  because  they  are  exempt 
from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  every 
one  who  has  a  station  to  fill,  and 
duties  to  discharge.  Anguish  and 
agony  are  species  of  distress,  of  the 
severer  kind,  which  spring  altogether 
from  the  maturity  ot  reflection,  ancj 
the  full  consciousness  of  evil.  A 
child  is  ia, distress vfhen  it  loses  its 
mother,  and  the  mother  is  also  in 
distress  when  she  misses  her  child. 
Tlie  station  of  a  parent  is,  indeed, 
that  which  is  most  productive,  not 
only  oi distress;  but  anxi^y,  anguish^ 
and  agony.  The  mother  has  her  pecu- 
liar anxieties  for  the  child,  whilst  rear- 
ing it  in  its  infant  state.  The  father 
has  his  anxiety  for  its  welfiire  on  its 
entrance  into  the  world.  They  both 
suffer  the  deepest  anguish  when  the 
child  disappoints  their  dearest  hopes, 
by  running  a  career  of  vice,  and 
finishing  its  wicked  course  by  an 
untimely,  and  sometimes  ignominious 
end.  Not  unfrequently  they  are 
doomed  to  suffer  the- agony  of  seeing 
a  child  encircled  in  flames  from 
which  he  cannot  be  snatched,  or  sink- 
ing  into  a  watery  grave  firom  which 
he  cannot  be  releasA* 


How  many,  racVd  wllb  1 
In  defp  rel!r*d  dUtre$$t  Bam  maay  fUad 
Aroand  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  ttku^ 
And  point  tlie  parting  aBgutob.  Tuokmh. 

If  you  h%Te  any  affection  Ibr  ue,  let  not  joar 
murtet^f  on  my  aceoant,  lajarb  ybak  health. 

|lsuiani*«  Ltrmf  «r  Cicbro. 
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b  the  4IVMM  «r  kit  bMTt,  ^ 
tatei  witb  bis  CfWtoi  for  iMkvloc  Riven  him  an 
naaaked  existence.  Amaaov, 

Them  an  the  ehamfaiff  agonies  of  love, 

Whonmiwi7deUKhti.    Bat  ihrough  the  heart 

Should  jealMuy  Its  venom  once  dtlAue, 

Tb  then  dedghtftil  mbery  bo  more. 

Bat  H^njf  nnmixed.  Tho»o», 

TO   DISTRBS8,   HARASS^ 
PERPLEX. 

DISTRESS, «.  Dwfrett. 

HARASS,  in  French  haramry  pro- 
babW  from  the  Greek.  «<w«-<r«  to  beat. 

PERPLEX,  in  Latin  perpttxut 
participle  of  perpiector,  compounded 
of  per  and  plectar,  to  wind  round  and 
entangle. 

A  person  is  distretted  either  in  his 
outward  circumstances  or  his  feelings  : 
he  his  haraned  mentally  or  corpo- 
really :  he  is  peroiexed  i|i  his  under- 
standing, more  than  in  bis  feelings. 
A  deprivation  tilMifresses;  provocations 
and  hostile  measures  Aizrotx  ;  stratar 
gems  and  ambiguous  measures  per* 
plex,  A  besieg^  town  is  dittressed 
by  the  catting  off  its  resources  of 
water  and  provisions;  the  besieged 
are  haratsed  by  perpetual  attadks; 
the  besiegers  are  perplexed  in  all 
their  manoeuvres  and  plans,  by  the 
countermanoBuvres  and  contrivances 
of  their  opponents.  A  tale  of  woe 
diitressef;  continual  alarms  and  in- 
cessant labor  harass ;  unexpected  obr 
stacles  and  inextricable  ihfficulties 
perplex. 

One  is  distretted  and  perplexed  by 
circumstances ;  one  is  harassed  altor 
gether  by  persons,  or  the  intentional 
efforts  of  others.  We  may  relieve 
another  in  diUretty  or  may  remove  a 
perplexity;  but  the  Aarasftng  ceases 
only  with  the  cause  which  gave  rise 
to  it. 

O  Metf !  Uljvm*  ihoatt  invade  mj  ear : 
nutrett'd  he  I 


POPB. 

Fenona  who  have  heen  kog  kmrmued  with 
hnrinoB  aod  care,  eooietlmei  imagine  that  when 
life  declioea,  they  cannot  make  their  retlmnent 
ftom  the  world  too  eomptace.  Blaim. 

Would  helDg  end  wHh  oar  expirins  hreath, 
ilow  soon  mWortnue*  wonld  be  pnlTM  away. 
A  trifliof  iboek  can  vhlver  an  to  the  dnrt, 
^vfi  th*  exigence  of  the  ImnorUl  lonl, 
^'atuityV  dapk  totk^  perpkxa  iUIl. 

GSITUCXAV.. 


TO  DISTRIBUTE,  V.  To  dispense. 
TO  DISTRIBUTE,  V,  To  part. 

DISTRUSTFUL,   SUSPICIOUS, 
DIFFIDENT. 

DISTRUSTFUL  signifies  full  of 
distrust,  or  of  not  putting  trust  in 
{v.  Belief). 

SUSPICIOUS  signifies  having  tut- 
picion,  from  the  Latin  suspicto,  or 
sub  and  specie  to  look  at  askance^  or 
with  a  wry  mind. 

DIFFIDENT,  from  the  Latin  dif- 
fido  or  disfidOf  signifies  having  no 
faith. 

Distrustful  is  said  either  of  our- 
selves or  odiers ;  sutpicious  is  said  only 
of  others ;  diffident  only  of  ourselves. 
To  be  distrustful  of  a  person,  is  to 
impute  no  good  to  him ;  to  be  sus^ 
piciotts  of  a  person,  is  to  impute  posi- 
tive evil  to  him.  He  who  is  dittrust- 
ful  of  another's  honor  or  prudence, 
will  abstain  from  giving  him  his  con- 
fidence :  he  who  is  suspicious  of  ano- 
ther's honesty,  will  be  cautious  to 
have  no  dealings  with  him.  DlS" 
trustful  is  a  particular  state  of  feel- 
ing; suspicious  an  habitual  state  of 
ifeeling.  A  person  is  distrustfid  of 
another,  owing  to  particular  circum- 
stances :  he  IS'  suspicious  from  his 
natural  temper. 

'  As  applied  to  one's  self,  a  person  is 
distrustjul  of  his  own  powers,  to 
execute  an  office  assigned,  or  he  is 
generally  of  a  diffident  disposition. 
It  is  faulty  to  distrust  that  in  which 
we  ought  to  tru^;  there  is  nothing 
more  criminal  than  a  distrust  in  Pro- 
vidence ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  distrust  incur 
own  powers  to  withstand  temptation. 
Suspicion  is  justified  more  or  less 
according  to  circumstances;  but  a  too 
great  proneness  to  suspicion  is  liable 
to  lead  us  into  many  acts  of  injustice 
towards  others.  Diffidence  is  becom- 
ing in  youth,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
check  their  laudable  exertions. 

Before  strangera,  PIU  had  tomelhinf  of  the 
acholw*R  timidity  and  dUlnuL  Joaaumw. 

And  oft,  thoogh  wisdom  wake,  nupMon  eleepa 
At  wisdom**  gnte,  and  to  rimpliclty 
BeilgiM  hb  eharfB.  MicroH. 

-  As  an  aetor,  Mr.  Cnnntaighain  ohtafaied  little 
Iff ntatlon,  for  Us  i(jgMen«  w»  too  gwat  «o 
beoTcrcoBN, 
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TO  DISTURB,  V.  To  tfOl^le. 

BI8TURBAKCE,  tf.  Commoiion. 
DIURNAL,  V.  Daily. 
TO  DIVE,  V,  To  plunge. 
DIVERS,  V.  Different. 
DIVERSION,  V.  Amusement. 
DIVERSITY,  V.  Difference. 
TO  DIVERT,  V.  To  omuse. 
DIVERTED,  V.  Absent. 

TO  DIVIDE,  SEPARATE,  PART. 

DIVIDE^  ID  Lado  divideoy  com- 
poonded  of  di  and  video^  signifies  to 
make  appear  as  apart  or  two,  or  to 
make  really  two. 

SEPARATE,  V.  Abstract. 

PART  siipiifies  to  make  into  parti. 

That  is  said  to  be  divided  which 
has  been,  or  is  conceived  to  be  a 
whole  that  is  teparattd  whidi  might 
be  joined.  A  river  divides  a  vtown 
by  running  through  it ;  mountains  or 
seas  separate  countries.  To  divide 
does  not  necessarily  include  a  lepii- 
raiion;  although,  a  separatum  sup- 
poses a  division.  An  army  may  be 
divided  into  larger  or  smaller  por- 
tions, and  yet  remain  united;  but 
during  a  march,  or  an  engagement, 
these  companies  are  frequenUy  sgN»- 
rated. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  &c.  may 
be  oMnded  ;  oorpoiW  bodies  only  are 
seimraUd,  The  minds  of  men  are 
often  most  divided^  when  in  person 
they  are  least  separated ;  and  those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  are  separated 
^  the  greatest  distance  from  each 
other,  may  be  the  least  divided, 

ITweiKvMetbeHreor  mott  man  Into  Cwen^ 
parta,  wa  sball  Snd  at  leut  nioetoao  of  dm 
fliled  with  gspt  and  cba»m«,  wMch  are  neitlier 
filled  ap  with  plcaram  or  btttlocM.        Aommm, 

When  thm  is  the  Rveatnt  snd  mtMt  hoBow- 
•Mft  low,  k  it  loMtioei  better  to  he  Joinedte 
doub,  i^amteparaud  in  lift. 


To  fart  approaches  nearer  to  s^0-> 
rate^  fhan  to  divide;  the  latter  is  ap- 
plied to  things  only;  the  two  former 
to  persons,    as  weU  us   things.'   A 
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thing  becomes  emaUer  by  being  dsvii- 

ed  ;  it  loses  its  junction  with,  or  co- 
hesion to,  anotber  thing,  by  being 
varted,  A  loaf  of  bread  is  divided 
by  being  cut  into  two;  two  loaves 
are  parted  which  hare  baked  toge- 
tliM-. 

Sometimes  part,  as  well  as  divide^ 
is  used  in  the  applscatiDa  of  that 
which  is  given  to  several,  in  which 
case  they  bear  the  same  analogy  as 
before;  several  things  are  parMy 
one  tluag  is  divided,  A  mairs  per- 
sonal emcts  may  heparted^  bf  oom* 
Bon  consent,  among  his  children; 
but  his  estate,  or  the  value  of  it,  meat 
be  divided.  Whatever  can  be  dis- 
joined without  losing  its  integrity  is 
parted,  odierwise it  is  dMM.  Indus 
sense,  our  Savioui's  gannent  is  said  to 
have  been  partedy  as  it  was  divided 
at  the  seam,  and  each  portion  could 
be  turned  to  a  disdnct  purpose. 

As  dbjoQction  is  the  common  idea 
attached  to  both  separate  and  party 
they  are  frequently  used  in  relation 
to  the  same  objects.  Houses  may  be 
both  separated  and  parted  ;  thtiy  are 
parted  by  that  whidi  does  not  keep 
them  at  so  ^at  a  distance^  as  when 
they  are  said  to  be  s^forated ;  two 
houses  are  parted  by  a  small  opening 
between  thiem;  they  are  separated 
hy  an  intervening  gaiden.  FMb  are 
widi  more  propriety  said  to  be  sepa^ 
rated;  rooms  are  said  more  pro- 
periy  to  htparted. 

With  re^ud  to  persons,  pari  desig-* 
nates  the  actual  leaving  of  toe  penon ; 
separate  is  used  in  genefal  for  that 
which  lessens  the  society.  The  former 
is  often  casual,  temporary,  or  par- 
tial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and  aeritras. 
Theporisngis  momentary;  tfaesqNH 
ration  may  be  longer  or  shorter. 
Two  friends  part  in  uie  streets  after 
a  casual  meetins ;  two  persons  sepa* 
rate  on  the  road  who  had  set  out  to 
travel  together.  Men  and  their  wives 
often  part  without  coming  to  a  posi- 
tive nparatUm;  some  are  separated 
from  each  other  in  every  respect,  bat 
that  of  being  directly  parted.  The 
moment  of  parting  between  friends  is 
often  more  painfol  than  the  separa* 
tion  which  afterwards  ensues* 

I  pray  let  MM  ralalB  HUM  room,  thoegh  devrr 
■0  Uuie,hi  TOW  thonghts  darief  the  ttaw  of  this 

QOWEU. 
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Wllb  woidfi  lik»  tlNK,  **  Ak  wWUmt  do  joa  fly  > 
UnkiBd  and  crael  to  deodTe  youf  WD.  BansN* 

TO  DIVIDS,   DISTRIBUTE^ 
6HABE. 

iDIVIDEy  9.  To  diVM^e,  teporaU. 

DISTRIBUTE,  ia  Latin  diMtri^ 
hutuMf  from  distrUmty  or  <2m  and  trihiuOf 
aigpiiiea  to  bestow  apart. 

SHARE,  from  the  woid  tkear^  and 
the  Gennao,  aj^ifies  simply  to  cut. 

The  act  o£dmding  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  thing  divided;  that  of 
distribuHng  and  sharing  comprehends' 
also  the  puipose  of  the  action :  we 
divide  the  thmg;  we  distrihute  to  the 
person:  we  may  divide  therefore  with- 
out diitrilnUing ;  or  we  may  divide 
io  order  to  distribute :  thus  we  divide, 
our  land  into  distinct  fields  for  our 
private  convenience;  or  we  divide  a 
sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  in 
order  to  didribiUe  it  among  a  given 
number  of  persons.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  ma^  diUribute  without  divid- 
ing;  forgumeas,  books,  apples,  and 
soapy  other  things  may  be  dittributed, 
whidi  require  no  division. 

To  share  is  to  make  into  parts  the 
same  as  divide,  and  it  is  to  give  those 
parts  to  some  persons,  the  same  as 
distribute  \  but  the  person  who  shares 
takes  a  part  himself;  he  who  di^ri- 
butes  gives  it  always  to  others.  A 
loaf  is  divided  in  order  to  be  eaten ; 
bread  is  distributed  in  loaves  among 
the  poor;  the  loaf  is  shared  by  a  poor 
man  with  his  poorer  neighbour;  or 
the  profits  of  a  business  are  shared 
by  the  partners. 

To  Mere  ma^  imply  either  to  ^ve 
or  receive;  to  ifu^rtMi^ implies  giving 
only:  we^Aere  our  own  with  another; 
or  another  lAareswhatwe  have;  but 
we  distribute  our  own  to  others.    . 

Kor  cMte  yOar  iowfaig  till  mid  wlaf  er  omIi, 
For  tidi,  threvsk  tweliw  bitglit  il^t  Apollo 


TIkj  Hill  be  to  sniali  4iM  man  ^onfU  to 

dHormiiie  proporlj,  atth^  thaU  (vUl)  bo  obUff- 
ed  to  Aere  tba  ezpeotea  of  malBtatuinc  tbo 
McuioTB*s  LirrrBat  or  Puiit. 


ITie  year,  and  Mrtb  la  taranil  eliaea  divide*, 

DaYDBV. 

Two  mtm  hj  Jova^  fclgk  tbrooo  have  ereritood* 
Tbeaouea  of  ctII  OBfB^  and  one  of  good; 
Won  Iheaee  tbo  cap  of  mortal  man  he  flib 
aiMlBipto  Ihaaeb  to  thoM  dmntuUt  illi. 


Wbyfrletaimyaoo?  TbyaagalAMi 
Heftal  the  caaie,  uA  true  a  pavent^  ean. 


TO  DIVINE,  V.  To  guess. 
DiYiNE,  V.  Ecclesiastic. 
DIVINE^  V.  Godlike. 
DIVINE,  V.  Holy. 
DiviNiTV,  V.  Deity. 
DIVISION^  v.  Part. 

TO  DIVULGE,   V.  To  publish. 

TO  DO,  V.  To  act. 
TO  DO,  i;.  To  makei 

DOCILE,  TRACTABLE,   DUCTILE. 

DOCILE,  in  Latin  dodUs  Gtom  docetk 
to  teach,  is  the  Latin  tetm  far  ready 
to  be  taueht. 

TRACTABLE,  from  the  Latin 
traho  to  draw,  signifies  ready  to  be 
drawo. 

DUCTILE,  fiK>m  duco  to  lead,  sig*> 
nifies  ready  to  be  lead. 

The  idea  of  submittilig  to  the  direo* 
tions  of  another  is  comprehended  in 
the  signification  of  all  these  terms. 
Docility  marks  the  disposition  to  con* 
form  our  actiohs  in  all  particulars  to 
the  will  of  another,  and  lies  altogether 
in  the  will.  Tractability  and  dtte- 
tiUty  are  modes  of  docility ,  the  former 
in  regard  to  the  conduct,  the  latter  in 
regard  to  the  principles  and  sentiv 
ments.  Docility  is  in  general  applied 
to  the  ordinary  actions  of  the  lifo, 
where  simply  the  will  is  concerned; 
tractability  is  applicable  to  points  of 
conduct  in  which  the  judgement  it 
concerned;  ductility  to  matters  in 
which  the  character  is  formed.  A 
child  ought  to  be  docile  with  its 
parents  at  idl  times ;  it  ought  to  be 
tractable  when  acting  under  3ie  direct 
tion  of  its  superiors ;  it  ought  to  be 
ductile  to  imbioe  good  principles.  The 
want  of  docility  maj  spring  from  a 
defect  in  the  disposition ;  the  want  of 
tractableness  may  spring  either  from  % 
defect  in  the  temper,  or  from  self  coin 
ceit ;  the  want  of  ductility  lies  alto- 
gether m  a  natural  stubbornness  of 
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character.  Docility  being  altogether 
independent  of  the  judgement,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  brutes  as  well  as  men ; 
iractableness  and  ductility  is  appli- 
.  cable  mostly  to  thinking  and  rational 
objects  only,  though  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  inanimate  or  moral  ol^ects : 
the  ox  is  a  docile  animal ;  the  humble 
are  tractable  ;  youth  is  ductile, 

Tbe  FimlaM  an  sot  whoilj  void  of  martial 
■pirit ;  and  if  tbey  are  not  nalanUlj  taiTcv  Ih^ 
Me  at  least  extremely  dtcUe^  and  might  witk 
proper  diaclpUna  be  made  exoelieot  toldlen. 

Sir  Wh.  Joho. 
Ilieir  relodeer  form  tbeir   rlchei;  them  their 


TlMlr  robes,  theb  bed^  and  aU  their  homely 

wealth, 
flapply  their  wbolewme  fkre,  and  cbeerfot  ootpi; 
Obeeqatons  at  their  call,  tbe  dodU  tribe. 
Yield  to  tbe  liedge  their  nccka.  Thohmm. 

Tbe  people,  wlthoat  beiag  mrrile,  meat  be 
traetabie,  Bvbkb. 

The  wm  wee  then  (before  the  Ml)  ductile  and 
pliant  to  aU  the  motions  of  risbt  reason.  Soon. 

DOCTRINE)    PRECEPT^ 
PRINCIPLE. 

DOCTRINE,  in  French  doctrine, 
Latin  doctrina,  from  doceo  to  teach, 
signifies  the  thing  taught. 

PRECEPT,  from  the  Latin  pn^ 
cipio,  siEniiies  the  thing  laid  down. 

PRINCIPLE,  in  French  priiicipw, 
\Ai\si  prindpiumy  signifies  the  begin- 
ning of  things,  that  is,  their  first  or 
original  oompnonent  parts. 

The  doctrine  requires  a  teacher; 
the  precept  requires  a  superior  with 
authority ;  the  principle,  requires  only 
an  illustrator.  The  doctrine  is  always 
fhuned  by  some  one;  the  precept  is 
enjoined  or  lud  down  by  some  one ; 
xYm  princifile  lies  in  the  thing  itself. 
The  doctrine  is  composed  of  princi-- 
pies  ;  the  precept  rests  upon  princi- 
ples or  doctrines.  Pythagoras  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis ; 
and  enjoined  many  precepts  on  his 
disciples  for  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct;  particularly  that  they  sho^d 
abstain  from  eating  animal  food ;  and 
be  only  silent  hearers  for  the  first  five 
years  of  their  scholarship :  the  former 
of  these  rules  depended  upon  the  pre- 
ceding doctrine  of  the  souls'  transmi- 
eration  to  the  bodies  of  animals ;  the 
latter  rested  on  that  simple  principle 
of  education,  the  entire  devotion  of 
the  scliolur  to  the  mazier. 


We  are  said  to  believe  in  do^ 
trines;  to  obey  precepts ;  to  imbibe  oc 
hold  principles.  The  doctrine  is  that 
whicn  constitutes  our  faith ;  the  jpre- 
c^t  is  that  which  directs  the  practice: 
both  are  the  subjects  of  rational  as- 
sent, and  suited  only  to  the  matured 
understanding:  principles  are  often 
admitted  widiout  examination;  and 
imbibed  as  fineqnently  from  obeenra- 
tion  and  circumstances,  as  fixnn  any 
direct  personal  efforts.  Children  as 
well  as  men  get  principles. 

Thii  Mditione  nooomtltatiOBal  d^etHma  of 
electlAf;  kiaga  is  now  pabUclj  tanght,  afoved, 
and  printed.  Bcnn. 

PTthagorai^  Ant  rale  dineta  ni  to  vonAip 
tbe  Gods,  ai  is  ordained  bj  Uw,  for  tbat  is  tha 
most  utnral  interpretation  of  the  yreccpT. 

ir  we  bad  tbe  whole  btatory  of  seal,  fkom  tbe 
d«ji  of  Cain  to  onr  tlmm,  we  ahortd  see  it  filled 
with  so  BBaoy  ioen«i  of  slausfater  and  Meodsked» 
as  would  make  a  wise  roan  Tcry  cartfnl  not  to 
mflfer  himself  to  be  actuated  by  snch  a  prfx- 
ciple,  when  it  regards  matters  of  optoloa  and 


DOCTRINE,    DOGMA,  TENET. 

The  doctrine  originates  with 
the  individual. 

The  DOGMA,  from  the  Greek 
^'iyua  and  ^oKtv  to  think,  signifies  the 
thing  thought,  admitted,  or  taken  for 
granted;  this  lies  with  a  body  or 
number  of  individuals. 

TENET,  from  the  Latin  feiwo  to 
hold  or  maintain,  signifies  the  thing 
held  or  maintained,  and  is  a  Species 
of  principle,  (v.  Doctrine)  specifi- 
cally maintained  in  matters  of  opinion 
by  persons  in  general.  The  doctrine 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  incbvi- 
dual  by  whom  it  is  framed ;  the  dogma 
on  the  authority  of  the  body  by  whom 
it  is  maintained;  the  tenet  rests  on 
its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Many  of 
the  doetrines  of  our  blessed  .Saviour 
are  held  by  faith  in  him;  they  are 
subjects  of  persuasion  by  the  exercise 
of  our  rational  powers.  The  dognutf 
of  the  Romish  church  are  admitted 
by  none  but  such  as  admit  its  au- 
thority. The  tenets  of  republicans, 
levellers,  and  freethinkers  nave  been 
unblushingly  maintained  both  in  pablic 
and  private. 

UnpractisM  be  to  f^wn  c«  seek  for  powV 
^y  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  Tai>iBf  hoori 
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Ste  oikv  alM  lik-kMrt  kftd  lewnM  to  prise. 
If  cm  tkUrd  to  niM  tte  wntcbed,  than  to  riM. 

0»UM«1TH. 

Than  are  la  BaglaBA  abvadanee  of  moo  who 
tolerate  In  the  trao  ipirit  of  toleration.  They 
think  the  dogmtu  of  religioD,  thoaf  h  In  different 
drgreea,  are  all  of  mom^t,  and  that  amongst 
then  there  ^  at  among  at  all  thing*  of  valoe,  a 
lofi 


One  of  the  pnrltanleal  fen«t«  was  the  ille- 
SaHtjr  of  alt  gamei  of  ehanoob  Jobumk. 


DOGMA^  V.  Doctrine^ 
DOGMATICAL,  V,  Confident. 
DOMINION,  v.  Power. 

DONATION,   V.  Gift. 

DONATION,  V.  Benefaction. 

DOOM,  V,  Destiny. 

TO  DOUBT,  V.  To  demur. 

TO   DOUBT,   QUESTION. 

DOUBT,  in  French  douter,  Latm 
duhito  from  dubiuif  which  comes  from 
^«  and  ivW(w,  in  the  same  manner 
as  OUT  frequentative  double,  signifying 
to  have  two  opinions. 

QUESTION,  in  Latin  qtuutio,  from 
qtuBTO  to  enquire,  signifies  to  make  a 
question. 

Both  these  terms  express  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  staying  its  decision.  The 
doubt  lies  altogether  in  the  mind;  it 
is  a  less  active  feeling  than  question : 
by  the  former  we  merely  suspend 
depsion;  by  the  latter  we  actually 
demand  proofs  in  order  to  assist  us  in 
deciding.  We  may  douU  in  silence; 
we  cannot  question  without  expressing 
it  directly  or  indirectly. 

He  who  suggests  doubts  does  it  with 
caution;  he  who  makes  a  question 
throws  in  difficulties  with  a  degree  of 
confidence.  Doubts  insinuate  them^ 
pelves  ipto  the  mind  oftentimes  invo- 
luntarily on  the  part  of  the  doubter ; 
questions  are  always  made  with  an 
express  design.  We  doubt  in  matters^ 
of  general  interest,  on  abstruse  as 
well  as  common  subjects ;  we  question 
mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that  are  of 
a  personal  interest:  we  doubt  the 
truth  of  a  position ;  we  question  the 
veracity  of  an«ulhor.    The  e^teooe 


of  mermaids  was  doubted  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  but  the  testimony  of 
creditable  persons,  who  have  lately 
seen  them,  ought  now  to  put  it  out  of 
all  doubt.  When  the  practicability 
of  any  plan  is  questioned^  it  is  un« 
necessary  to  enter  any  farther  into  its 
merits. 

The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to 
the  individual ;  the  question  frequently 
respects  others.  We  doubt  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  succeed;  we 
question  t another's  right  to  interfere : 
we  doubt  whether  a  thing  will  answer 
the  end  proposed;  we  question  the 
utility  of  any  one  making  the  attempt. 

There  are  many  doubtful  cases  in 
medicine,  where  the  physician  is  at  a 
loss  to  decide ;  there  are  many  ques- 
tionable measures  proposed  by  those 
who  are  in  or  out  of  power  which  ^ 
demand  consideration.  A  disposition 
to  doubt  every  thine  is  more  mimical 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  than  the  readi- 
ness to  believe  every  thing ;  a  dispo- 
sition to  question  whatever  is  said  or 
done  by  others,  is  much  more  calcu- 
lated to  give  offence  than  to  prevent 
deception. 

For  mj  part  I  think  the  beln^  of  a  God  is  to 
lUtle  to  he  doubtefL,  that  I  think  it  Is  almost  the 
only  treth  we  are  rare  of.  AoDmon* 

Onr  bniioess  In  the  field  of  fight 
Is  riot  to  fMestien,  bnt  to  prove  onr  aalf ht. 

Pon^ 

DOUBT,   SUSPENCE, 

The  doubt  respects  that  which 
we  should  believe ;  the  SUSPENCR 
that -which  we  wish  to  know  or  ascer- 
tain. We  are  in  doubt  for  the  want 
of  evidence ;  we  are  in  suspence  for 
the  want  of  certainty.  The  doubf 
interrupts  onr  progress  in  the  attain- 
ment of  truth ;  the  suspence  impedes 
us  in  the  attainment  of  our  objects  : 
the  former  is  connected  principally 
with  the  understanding;  the  latter 
acts  altogether  upon  tlie  hopes.  We 
have  our  doubts  about  things  that 
have  no  regard  to  time;  we  are  in 
suspence  alx>ut  things  that  are  to 
happen  in  future.  Those  are  the  least 
inchned  to  doubt  who  have  the  modt 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject;  v 
those  are  the  least  exposed  to  the  un- 

eeasant  feeling  of  suspence  who-  con- 
le  their  wishes  to  the  present. 
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G0M  li  a  woykiM  dMacr  of  Urn  wte. 

itaB4taff;lc< 

faWlMteBt. 

Tte  bwdle  «r  Iwj  M  akhcr  ride  fMktaf  kta 
<«lia  Mi'k)  rfgM  tad  men  ta  the  Mme  propor- 
tioB,  weold  keep  klm  to  perpeCul  nmwnee. 


DOUBTFUL,    DUBIOUS, 
UNCERTAIN,    PRECARIOUS. 

The  doubtful  admits  of  doubt, 
(«.  D<mbi,  nupence):  the  DUBIOUS 
creates  snspence.  The  doubtful  is 
Mid  of  thinfB  in  which  we  are  re- 
quired  to  have  as  opinion;  the  duhidut 
respects  events  ana  things  that  must 
speak  for  themselves.  In  doubtful 
cases  it  is  adviseable  for  a  judce  to 
lean  to  the  side  of  mercy;  whik  the 
issue  of  a  contest  is  dubious  all  judge- 
ment of  the  parties,  or  of  the  case, 
most  be  carafullj  avoided. 

Doubtful  and  dubious  have  alwavs 
a  relation  to  the  person  Ibnning  tne 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  question; 
UNCERTAIN  and  PRECARIOUS 
are  epithets  which  designate  the  qua* 
hties  of  the  things  themselves.  What* 
AVer  is  uncertain  may  from  that  very 
jdrcumstance  be  doubtful  or  dubious 
to  those  who  attempt  to  determine 
upon  them;  but  they  may  be  desig* 
Dated  for  their  uncertainty  without 
any  regard  to  the  opinions  which  they 
may  give  rise  to. 

A  person's  comine  may  be  doubtful 
or  uncertain ;  the  length  of  his  stay 
is  ofiener  described  as  uncertain  than 
as  doubtful.  The  doubtful  is  opposed 
to  that  on  which  we  form  a  positive 
conclusion;  the  uncertain  to  that 
which  is  definite  or  prescribed.  Tlie 
efficacy  of  any  medicine  is  doubtful ; 
the  time  of  a  person's  attendance  is 
unetrtain.  While  our  knowledge  is 
limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with 
many  things  that  are  doubtful;  as 
every  thing  in  the  world  is  exposed  to 
diange,  and  all  that  is  future  iren^ 
tiiely  above  our  control;  we  must 
natmally  expect  to  find  every  thing 
mncertatUf  but  what  we^  see  passing 
before  us. 

PRECARIOUS,  fhun  theLatinjpre- 
(orttis  and  precor  to  pray,  signifies 
granted  to  eotreahr,  depending  on  the 
vill  or  humour  of'^anotner,  iNMice  it 
19  applicable  to  whatever  is  obtained 


ftomolhfln.  PreconoMff  if  the  1 
Miecies  of  tmcerfotf^y,  appKed  to  soch 
tnings  as  depend  on  future  casualties 
in  opposition  to  that  which  is  fixed 
and  determined  by  design.  The  wea- 
ther is  uncertain;  the  subsistence  of  a 
person  who  has  no  stated  incoBie  or 
source  of  living,  must  be /M^eecrioiis. 
It  is  uncertain  what  day  a  thin^  may 
take  place,  until  it  is'deterauned; 
there  is  nothing  more  precartoitf  than 
the  &vors  of  princes. 

The  Gffcekt  with  riala  TIepomM  nCiiM, 
Wlion  faU  UljsM  vlewM  wllb  ftoy  fir^  ; 
Dott^t/kl  If  JoTe*k  great  ion  he  ihoald  p«nM^ 
Or  poBT  Ml  ymgmmm  —  tJw  I^cIm  crev. 


At  (be  lower  end  of  Hm  nam  li  to  be  « 
Me-tAble  flir  pertou  of  grett  ftime,  b«t  dMM- 
•M$  flsiiteMe;  incbu  H«rcata,TbeiNi^  Boom, 
IcbOlci,  Hector,  ud  othen.  Swirr. 

Nov  old  Aatndiw,  •ad  at  UkH  Ibot, 
Hie  timber  of  the  Moied  grove  we  cut ; 
And  bttUd  oar  leet,  umetrtaim  jet  to  tad 
Wbat  place  tbe  Godi  fbr  oar  rrpoie  aM%a*d. 

DKTBBti. 

Tbe  freqaent  dhappointflBestB  iacidfeat  to 
bantlag,  indnced  nea  to  eotabUib  a  peraMMOit 
property  fa  tbeir  flodks  aad  berds  la  eider  t» 

I  tbnMeiree  m  a  leu  frtcturwottt  iMaeer. 


TO  pozK,  v^  To  sleep. 
TO  DRAG,  v.  To  draw. 

TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL  OR 
HALE,  PULL,  PLUCK,  TUG. 

DRAW,  comes  from  tbe  Latin 
traho  to  dmw,  and  the  Greek  j^e^r* 
to  lay  hold  of. 

D&AG,  dirough  the  medium  of  the 
German  trogen  to  carry,  comes  idso 
from  traho  to  draw. 

HAUL  or  HALE  comes  from  the 
Greek  fKnm  to  draw. 

PULL  is  in^all  probability  changed 
from  pello  to  .drive  or  thrust. 

.PLUCK  is  in  tbe  German |>liicfteis 
&c 

TUG  comes  frow  Michen  to  pull. 

Dram  eipresses  here  the  idea  com- 
mon to  the  three  first  terms,  namely, 
of  putting  a  body  in  motion  from 
behmd  oneself  or  towards  oaeself;  to 
drag  is  to  drum  a  thing  with  videnoe, 
or  to  dram  that  which  makes  resist- 
ance; to  haul  is  to  dng  it  with  stiU 
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gmfeer  wileiioe.  We  *dr&m  a  cait; 
we  drag  a  bodj  akxig  the  groimd ;  or 
haul  a  vessel  to  the  shore.  To  puU 
signifies  only  an  effort  to  draw  without 
the  idea  of  motion :  horses  pull  verj 
long  sometimes  before  they  can  draw 
a  heavily  laden  cart  up  hill.  To  plmdt 
is  to  pill  with  a  sudden  twitch,  in 
order  to  separate;  thus  feathers  are 
plucked  from  animals.  To  tug  is  to 
jw// with  violence ;  thus  men  tug  at 
the  oar. 

Farlvuteaid,  ud  toir*Ml  fhe  Graeim  orair, 
(SeVd  hf  the  oat)  tk*  unhappy  warrior  dnwg 
Stxagglias  he  foUow'd,  while  th'  •nibroida'd 


Thal4j*d  bis belnieC,  iiraff*4  the  chief  aloDf.  . 

Pops. 


B  holrtiiig  leren^  aone  the  wheeia  piepaie^ 
And  teten  to  the  hone's  feet;  the  icat 
With  cahles  katU  aJoag  the  nnwleldj  beast. 

DBTi»m. 

Two  magnets  axe  plaeed,  one  of  ttem  In  the 
foof  and  the  other  la  the  floor  of  MahoaaeC^b 
barylnff-plaee  at  Mecca,  and  ptM  tlie  Impostor^ 
Inn  ooBn  with  each  an  eqnal  attraction,  that  it 
baap  hi  the  air  between  both  of  them. 


ETen  cbOdran  IbUowM  wKh  endearfaif  wile, 
AnApUicifd Ui  sovn,  to  share  the  good  man% 


Clear'd,  as  I  thooght,  and  folly  ilz*d  at  length 
To  learn  thecaii8e,I  tiigg*4  with  all  my  strength. 

DRTDBIb 

In  the  moral  application  we  may 
be  drawn  by  any  thing  which  can  act 
on  the  ^nd  to  bring  us  near  to  an 
object;  we  are  draggA  only  by  means 
of  force ;  we  pull  a  thing  towards  us 
by  a  direct  eifort.  To  haul,  fluck, 
and  tug  are  seldom  used  but  in  the 
physical  application. 

Hither  we  saflPd,  a  Tdlniitary  throng. 
To  aTenge  a  private,  not  a  pablie  wrong; 
What  dae  to  Tioy  the  aasenaUed  nations  drmmt^ 
Bat  thhw  nngralcblt  and  thy  brothCT*s  canac 

Pen. 

Tis  bag  since  I  Ibr  my  celestial  wife, 
UMtVd  hs  the  Goda  have  dfwgg*4  a  Ungoring 
life.  PoPC 


„     IT,  and  onr  fnry  draad* 
Nor  puU  th*  mwilUng  fengeance  on  tby  head. 

Pon. 

TO  DREAD^  V.  To  apprehend. 

DREAD^   V,  Awe. 

]>RBADF|7I^  V.  Formidable. 
BBSADPUL;  V.  Frightful. 


DREGS,  SEDIMENT,    DROSSy. 
SCUM,    REFUSE. 

DREGS,  from  tlie  German  dreck 
dirty  signifies  the  dirty  part  which 
separates  from  a  liguor. 

SEDIMENT,  from  sedeo  to  sit, 
signifies  that  which  settles  at  the 
bottom. 

DROSS  is  probably  but  a  variation 
of  dregi, 

SCUM,  from  the  German  tehaumf 
signifies  the  same  as  foam  or  froth. 

REFUSE  signifies  literally  that 
wluch  is  refused  or  thrown  away. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  worth- 
less part  of  any  body;  but  dregs 
is  taken  in  a  worse  sense  them 
sediment :  for  the  dregs  is  that  which 
is  altogether  of  no  value;  but  the 
sediment  may  sometimes  form  a  ne* 
cessary  part  of  the  body.  The  dregi 
are  mostly  a  sediment  in  liquors,  but 
many  things  are  a  sediment  which 
are  not  dregs.  After  the  drees  are 
taken  away,  there  will  fi^nenuy  re- 
main a  sediment ;  the  dregs  are  conn 
monly  the  corrupt  part  which  s^>a- 
rates  fix>m  compound  liquids ;  as 
wine  or  beer;  the  sediment  consists 
of  the  heavy  particles  which  belong 
to  all  sim]^le  liquids,  not  except- 
ing water  itself.  The  dregs  and 
fedtmen^  separate  of  themselves,  but 
the  scum  and  dross  are  forced 
out  by  a  process;  the  former  &om 
liquids,  and  the  latter  from  solid 
bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise. 

RefusCf  as  its  derivation  im- 
plies, is  always  sud  of  that  which 
IS  intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agrees  with  the  former 
terms  only  in  as  much  as  they  express 
what  is  worthless. 

Of  these  terms,  dregs,  scum,  and 
re/use  admit  likewise  of  a  figurative 
application.  The  dregs  and  scum  of 
the  people  are  the  corruptest  part  of 
anjr  soaety;  and  the  refuse  is  that 
wmch  is  most  worthless  and  unfit  fiur 
a  respectable  community. 

Epitomes  of  hhtory  an  the  eerraptioH  and 
moths  that  hare  fketted  and  oorroded  muf 
soand  and  excellent  bodies  of  history  and  leda- 
oed  them  to  base  and  anpradtaUe  dregt, 

Ferit  Is  not  ban  agHnliM,  butSbsteitmtm 
at  the  bottom  thattnaMesMd  ^ 
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DURABLE. 


DURABLE. 


For  the  compotitloa  too,  I  admit  the  Algerlne 
coiliainnity  reieinble  that  of  France,  being  formed 
cat  of  the  very  fcum,  Maada],  diagraoe,  and 
pcflt  of  the  Turkish  Aaia.  Buau. 

If  ow  cast  your  eyes  around,  while  I  dimolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  Involve  ; 
PaTs«  fro™  your  ilcht  the  drottt  and  make  yon 


The  shape  of  each  avengfaiff  deky. 


Dkt 


Kelt  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  r0rieir» 
Praws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew : 
I>own  with  the  falling  stream  the  refuse  nn 
Toiatae  with  joyftii  news  hladMOplng  ton. 

Dktsxm. 

DRiFT^  V.  Tendency. 

SROLLi  V.  Laughable. 

PRoss,  V.  Dregs. 

TO  DROWZE,  V.  To  sleep, 

DROWSY,  V.  Sleepy. 

DRUNKENNESS,  V.  Intoxicaiton. 

DUBIOUS,  V.  DoulifuL 

DuCrriLE,  V.  Docile. 

DUE,  V.  Debt. 

DULL,  V.  Stupid. 

DUMB,  V.  Silent. 

DURABLE,   LASTING, 
PERMANENT. 

DURABLE  is  said  of  things  that 
are  intended  to  remain  a  shorter  time 
than  that  which  is  LASTING ;  and 
PERMANENT  expresses  less  than 
durable, 

Thirable,  from  the  Latin  durui 
hsffd,  respects  the  texture  of  bodies, 
and  marks  the  capacity  to  hold  out ; 
lastingy  from  the  verb  to  last  or  the 
Adjective  last,,  signifies  to  remain  the 
iast  or  longest,  and  is  applicable  only 
to  that  which  is  supposed  of  the  lon- 
gest duration,  Fermanefit,  firom  the 
Latin  permaneo,  signifies  remaining 
.to  the  end. 

Durable  is  naturally  said  of  mat^ 
rial  substances ;  and  lasting  of  those 
which  are  spiritual ;  although  in  or- 
dinary discourse  sometimes  they  ex* 


diange    offices;   permanent    applies 
more  to  the  afisurs  of  men. 

That  which  perishes  quickly  is  not 
durable;  that  which  ceases  quickly 
is  not  lasting ;  that  which  is  only  far 
a  time  is  not  permanent.  Stone  is 
more  durable  than  iron,  and  iron 
than  wood.  In  the  feudal  times  ani- 
mosities between  families  used  to  be 
lasting.  A  derk  has  not  a  permanent 
situation  in  an  office.  However  we 
may  boast  of  our  progress  in  the 
arts,  we  appear  to  have  lost  the  art 
of  making  tnings  as  durable  as  they 
were  made  in  former  times.  The 
writings  of  the  modems  will  many  of 
them  be  as  lasting  monuments  of 
human  genius  as  uose  of  the  anci- 
ents ;  one  who  is  of  a  contented  mode- 
rate disposition  will  generally  prefer  a 
permanent  situation  with  small  gains 
to  one  that  is  very  lucrative  but  tem- 
porary and  precanous. 

If  writiagi  he  thai  ibnnoMe,  aad  mmj  paa 
ftom.af^  to  age,  Uiroash  the  whole  cowie  of 
time,  how  carrfal  should  an  aathor  he  of  not 
committlag  aoj  thing  to  print  that  maj  corrapt 
poiteritj.  Addmos. 

I  mast  derire  my  fair  readen  to  gtre  a  propn 
dIrecUon  to  their  heing  admired;  in  oider  to 
which  they  must  eodeavonr  to  make  themwlvet 
the  ohjects  of  a  reaaonable  and  teftlng-  admi- 
ration. An 


Land  comprehendi  all  things  in  law  of  a 
pemument  sahstantlal  natuxe. 

BiAoaaiOMB. 

DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 

DURABILITY  (v.  Durable)  Ues 
in  the  thing. 

CONSTANT  (r.  Constancy)  lies  in 
the  person. 

What  is  durable  it  so  from  its  inhe- 
rent property ;  what  is  constant  is  so 
by  the  power  of  the  mind.  No  tki- 
rable  connections  can  be  formed  where 
avarice  or  lust  prevail. 

Some  states  have  ■nddenly  emerged,  and  ef« 
in  the  depths  of  their  cslamity  hara  laid  the 
fbaadatlons  of  a  towering  and  durmUe  great- 
nem.  Buaas. 

Shiee  we  cannot  promhe  onneWes  eontUmt 
health,  let  as  endeavour  at  sach  a  temper  as 
may  he  oarhest  support  la  the  decay  of  it. 

8ti 


DURATION^  V.  Continuance. 
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DURATION,   TIME. 

In  the  philosophical  sense,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Locke,  TIME  is  that  mode 
of  DURATION  which  is  formed  in 
the  mind  by  its  own  power  of  observ- 
ing and  measuring  the  passing  objects. 

In  the  vulgar  sense  m  which  durti- 
tion  is  synonymous  with  time,  it 
stands  for  the  time  of  duration,  and 
is  more  particularly  apphcable  to  the 
objects  which  are  said  to  last;  time 
bemg  employed  in  general  for  what- 
ever passes  in  the  world. 

Duration  comprehends  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  any  portion  of  titne, 
that  is  the  how  long  of  a  thing;  time 
is  employed  more  frequently  for  the 
particular  portion  itself,  namely 
the  time  when.  We  mark  the  dura- 
tion of  a  sound  from  the  time  of  its 
commencement  to  the  time  that  it 
ceases.  The  duration  of  a  prince's 
reign  is  an  object  of  particular  con- 
cern to  his  subjects  if  he  be  either 
ver^  good  or  the  reverse ;  the  time  in 
which  he  reigns  is  marked  by  extra- 
ordinary events.  The  historian  com** 
putes  the  duration  of  reigns  and  of 
events  in  order  to  determine  the  anti- 
quity of  a  nation ;  he  fixes  the  exact 
time  when  each  person  begins  to 
rei^n  and  when  he  dies,  in  order  to 
determme  the  number  of  years  that 
each  reigned. 

1  think  another  prohnble  conjeetara  (revppct- 
ine  the  walS  lamiortallty)  maj  be  raked  from 
oar  appetHe  to  duraHon  ittelT.  Stbbli. 

The  ttwu  of  the  foot  b  long  because  be  does 
net  kaow  what  to  do  with  ft;  that  of  the  wise 
man  beeaoM  he  dtatlnc^ubhee  enry  moment  of 
ft  wUi  nseful  or  amoainf  thooghta.       AouMif. 

DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT^ 
RESPECTFUL. 

DUTIFUL  signifies  full  of  a-sense 
of  duty  or  full  of  what  belongs  to 
duty. 

OBEDIENT  signifies  ready  to 
obey. 

RESPECTFUL  signifies  literally 
fiill  of  respect. 

The  obedient  and  respectful  are  but 

modes  of  the  dutiful ;    we  may  be 

dutiful  without  bemg  exther  obedient 

T  respectful ;  but  we  are  so  fiir  dutiful 

we  are  either  obedient  or  respectful, 

V  denotes  what  is  due  firom  one 

^'s  '>notber ;  it  is  independent  of 


all  circumstttices  obedience  and  re* 
spect  are  relative  duties  depending 
upon  the  chao-aeter  and  station  of 
individuals.  As  we  owe  to  no  one  so 
much  as  to  our  parents^  we  are  said  to 
be  diU if  ul  to  no  earthly  being  besides ; 
and  in  order  to  deserve  the  name  of 
dutiful,  a  child  daring  the  period  of 
his  childhood  ought  to  make  a  pa- 
rent's will  to  be  his  law,  and  at  no 
future  period  ought  that  will  ever  to 
be  an  object  of  indifference.  We  may- 
be obedient  and  respectful  to  others 
besides  our  parents^  although  to  then* 
obedience  and  respect  are- in  the  high- 
est degree  and  in  the  first  case  due; 
yet  servants  are  enjoined  to  be  obe- 
dient  to  their  masters^  wives  to  their 
husbands,  and  subjects  to  their  king. 

Respectful  is  a  term  of  still  greater 
latitude  than  either,  for  as  the  char 
racter  of  men  as  mudi  as  their  stations 
demand  respect,  there  is  a  respectful 
deportment  due  towards  every  supe- 
rior. 

For  one  crael  parent  we  meet  with  a  thoa- 
Hud  undutiful  ehlldien.  Aoduow. 

The  QbeMenee  of  chOdien  to  their  parants  it 
tbebaeh  of  all  goremment,  and  Kt  forth  aa  the 
measure  of  that  obedtenee  which  we  owe  to 
thoae  whom  Providenoe  haa  placed  over  ns. 

AUDISOW. 

Let  jonr  hehavlonr  towards  jovr  snperlors  In 
dignity,  age,  leaming,  or  any  distlagQished 
eicellffnce  be  fall  of  mpeet  ud  deference. 

COAtlUX.' 

DUTY",    OBLIGATION. 

DUTY,  as  we  see  in  the  preceding 
section,  consists  altogether  of  what  is 
right  or  due  from  one  being  to  another. 

OBLIGATION,  from  the  Latin. 
obligo  to  bind,  signifies  the  bond  or 
necessity  which  hes  in  the  thing. 

All  duty  depends  upon  moral  ob- 
ligation which  subsists  between  man 
and  man,  or  man  and  his  Maker.  lo* 
this  abstract  sense,  therefore,  theco* 
can  be  no  duty  without  a  previous. 
obligation,  and  where  there  is  an 
obligation  it  involves  a  duty.  But  ia 
the  vulgar  acceptation,  duty  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  conduct  of  men  in  their 
various  relations;  obligation  only  to 
pturticular  circumstances  or  modes  of 
action.  We  have  duties  to  perform 
as  parents  and  children,  as  husbands 
ana  wives,  as  rulers  and  sul^ects,  as 
neighbours  and  citizeiis.    The  debtor 
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EAGER. 


EARNEST. 


»  under  an  cbligatUnt  to  dischaige  % 
debt;  and  be  wbo  bas  promised  is 
under  an  ohUgatum  to  fulfil  bis  pro- 
mise. A  conscientious  man,  there- 
fore, never  loses  sigfit  of  tbe  obUgth 
iion$  wbicb  be  bas  at  diffsrent  times 
to  discbarge. 

Tbe  diUy  is  not  so  peremptorj.as 
tbe  obligation ;  tbe  obugaiion  is  not 
so  lasting  as  die  dniy.  Our  affec- 
tions im^  us  to  the  discbaige  of 
n;  interest  or  necessity  impel  us 
e  discfaaiige  of  an  obligation.  It 
may  therefore  sometimes  happen  that 
the  man  whom  a  sense  of  Auy  can- 
not actuate  to  do  that  wbicb  is  ri^t, 
will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
obligaiion  under  which  he  bas  laid 
himself. 

T^»«a|*orHeft«^  j«4B«d  «7  &  pftrale  taraut, 
U  allao  iriMrt^  ovprifito  Intenit, 
Aad  thcKCm  tbQ».who  wonld  tkat  wttl  ob^, 
Wllbimt  thdr  IntevMl  Bnt  thdr  diUg  weigli. 
DBTim. 
No  Uin  can  be  vaMr  an  obltfation  to  be- 
tfaro  WKj  mwtt  vko  bath  not  MOcieat  meaaa 
vberHijbeBajba  amred  tbat  neb  athias  to 
track  TiiLonoK. 

E. 

EACH^  V.  AIL 

EAGER,   £ARN£ST|   SEfilOUS. 

EAGER,  V,  Avidity. 

EARNEST  most  probably  comes 
from  the  thing  earnest,  in  Saxon 
tkornest  a  pledge,  or  token  of  a  per- 
son's real  intentions,  whence  the 
word  has  been  employed  to  qualify 
the  state  of  any  o^^e's  mind,  as  set- 
tled or  filed. 

SERIOUS,  in  Latin  fen'tci  or  tine 
risu,  si^ufies  without  lauebter. 

Eager  is  used  to  qualify  tb^  desires 
or  passions;  eamai  to  qualify  the 
wishes  or  sentiments ;  the  former  has 
either  a  physical  or  moral  applica- 
tioo,  the  latter  idtogetber  a  moral 
appUcation.  A  child  is  eager  to  get 
a  plaything;  a  hungry  person  is  eo^er 
to  get  food;  a  covetous  man  is  eager 
to  seize  whatever  comes  within  bds 
grasp.  A  person  is  eameit  in  solici- 
tation; earnest  in  exhortation ;  earn- 
est in  devotion. 

Eagerness  is  mostly  faulty ;  it  can- 
not be  too  early  restrained ;  we  can 
seldom  have  any  substantial  reason  to 


be  eager;  eamesittess  is  always  taken 
in  the  good  sense;  it  denotes  jdio 
inward  conviction  of  the  mind,  and 
tbe  warojth  of  the  heart  when  awak* 
ened  by  miportant  oljects. 

A  person  bsaid  to  be  eomesf,  or 
in  earnest ;  a  person  or  thing  is  said 
to  be  striousi  tbe  former  charac- 
terizes the  temper  of  the  min<l,  the 
latter  characterizes  the  object  itselC 
In  r^ard  to  persons,  in  wbicb  alone 
they  are  to  DO  compared,  eameU 
expresses  more  than  serums;  tbe  for- 
mer is  opposed  to  lukewarmness,  tlie 
latt^  to  unconcemedness :  we  are 
earnest  as  to  our  wishes  or  our  per- 
suasions; we  are  serious  as  to  cor 
intentions.  The  earnestness  with 
which  we  address  another  depends 
upon  tbe  force  of  our  conviction  ;  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  address 
them  depends  upon  our  sincerity,  and 
the  nature  of  tbe  subject.  Tlie 
preacher  earnestly  exhorts  bis  hear- 
ers to  lay  aside  their  sins ;  he  sersouf- 
ly  admonishes  those  who  are  guilty  of 
irregularities. 

Tbepaatiag  •teedt  ImpatiMt  Any  bnalbe. 
Bat  mort  and  tremble  at  the  galfbeneatb;   . 
Eager  tbeyflewM  tbe  piMpect  daifc  airt  deer» 
Vart  was  tbe  leap,  and  beadfaMg  Ihu«  Aeateq^ 

Tben  efts  Hlpeciorto  aabltieB,«e 
Witb  tameH  e^  aatleipate  tboae  eeeBca 
Of  kappiaca  aad  wooder.  Ti 

It  Is  baldly  poeriUe  to  sit  down  te  tbe 
perasalor  VbxU'towoKta,  bat  •  maaaltf  hm 
■MtcdlspeeedtovlftMaadgoodDeM,     WAm 

EAGERNESS,  V.  Avtdity. 

EARLY,  V.  Soon. 

TO  EARN,  v.  To  acquire^ 
EARNEST^  v.  Eager. 

EARNEST,   PLEDGE. 

In  the  proper  sense,  tbe  EARN 
EST  {v.  Eager)  is  given  as  a  tdce 
of  our  being  in  earnest  in  the  pp 
mise  we  have  made :  tbe  PLEDGI 
in  all  probability  fiom  pUeo  to  H 
or  implicate,  signifies  a  security  J 
wbidi  we  are  engaged  to  indema* 
for  a  loss. 

The  eamesi  has  regard  to  tJie  « 
fidence  inspired;  the  pledge  baa 
gard  to  tbe  bond  or  tie  prodw 
When   a   contract    is  only  ver' 
formed,  it  is  usual  to  give  «r 
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Whenerer  money  is  adfanced,  it  is 
eommoQ  to  give  9,  pledge. 

In  the  ngarative  appUcation  the 
terms  bear  the  same  analogy.  A  man 
of  genius  sometimes^  though  not  al- 
ways, -gives  an  earnest  in  vonth  of 
his  fntuie  greatness.  Children  are 
die  dearest  pledges  of  affection  be- 
tween parents. 

iVaten  bu  wore  loto  the  hnnian  mind 
Tlitatnzloiu  pmra  for  mam  welnfebeUttd, 
V  estand  oar  asnow  view*  beyond  tke  Umh^ 
Aod  if  vo  w  e^mert  of  »  UfiB  to  couB,  jBmn* 

l^riiert  of  ftais  iMt  to  fhe  tnia  of  niKfat, 

If  bettw  thou  lieloDff  not  to  the  dawn. 

Bare  pledge  of  d«j  tbat  cxowa^ftt  the  imiUog 

morn, 
-WIA  thy  bright  dfcleC  pnON  Urn  to  thy  tpbere. 

Miuioii. 

EASE)   QUIET,   REST,   REPOSE* 

EASE  comes  immediately  from  the 
JFrench  aiti  glad,  and  that  from  the' 
Greek  «ttC>i9c  ^oung,  fresh. 

QUIET,  m  Latin  quietus,  comes 
probably  from  the  Greek  Mtif*at  to  lie 
down,  sieni^ing  a  lying  posture. 

REST^  m  German  ra^,  comes 
from  die  Latin  resto  to  stand  still  or 
make  a  halt. 

*  REPOSE  comes  from  the  Latin 
reposidy  perfect  of  repono  to  place 
back,  signifying  the  state  of  placing* 
one's  self  backward. 

The  idea  of  a  motionless  state  is 
oommon  to  all  these  terms.  Ease 
and  quiet  rBspecl  action  on  the  body ; 
rest  and  repose  respect  the  action  of 
the  body :  we  are  easy  or  quiet  when 
fireed  from  any  external  agency  that  is 
painful ;  we  haye  rest  or  refose  when, 
the  body  is  no  longer  in  motion. 

Eau  denotes  an  exemption  from 
any  painful  agency  in  general ;  quiet 
denotes  an  exemption  from  tJiat  in 
particnlar,  which  noise,  disturbance^ 
or  the  violence  of  others^  may  cause. 
We  are  easy,  or  at  ease,  when  the 
body  is  in  a  posture  a^eable  to 
itself^  or  when  no  ciicumjacent  ob- 
ject presses  unequally  upon  it;  we 
are  quiet  when  there  is  an  agreeable 
stillness  around.  Our  ease  may  be 
disturbed  either  by  internal  or  exter-- 
nal  causes;  our  quiet  is  most  com- 
monly disturbed  by  external  objects : 
we  may  have  ease  from  pain,  bodily 
or  mental;  we  have  quiet  at  the  will 
of  tboee  around  us.  A  sick  person  is 
•lUn  fiur  from  enjoying  ease,  although 


he  may  have  the  good  Ibrtmie  to 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  quiet,  A  man's 
mmd  is  often  uneasy  from  its  own 
faulty  constitution;  it  suffers  fivqaenfi 
tHsquidwles  from  the  vexatious  tern* 
pers  of  others.  Let  a  man  be  in  ever 
such  easy  drcnmstances,  he  may  still 
expect  to  meet  with  disquietudes  ia 
his  dealings  with  the  world.  Wealth 
and  contentment  are  the  great  pro* 
motmrs '  of  ease ;  retirement  is  the 
most  friendly  to  quiet. 

Rest  simply  denotes  the  cessation 
of  motion;  repose  is  that  spedes  of 
rest  whit^h  is  agreaUe  after  labor :  wo 
rest  as  circumstances  require ;  in  this 
sense,  our'  Creator  is  said  to  have 
reifed  from  the  work  of  creation: 
repose  is  a  circumstance  of  necessity; 
tlie  weary  seek  repose;  there  is  no 
human  being  to  whom  it  is  not.  some* 
times  indispensable.  We  may  rest  in 
a  standing  posture ; .  we  can  repose 
only  in  a  lying  position.  The  dova 
which  Noah  first  sent  out  could  not 
find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot ;  sol* 
diers  who  ar^  hotly  pursued  by  an 
enemy,  have  no  time  or  opportunity 
to  take  repose.  The  night  is  the  time 
for  rest;  the  pillow  is  the  place  for 
repose. 

Vllo  •hnibt  are  thorn  fbr  bfmrte ;  the  tow*rtog 


or  oaelaoot  tfcoi  ore  toiduo  tethe  atght; 
And  ihaU  we  donbtXtodolsteK  any  doth) 
To  tow,  to  set,  woA  to  reform  their  gromib  t 

DAimv* 


Bet  etugf  fNlec; « leei 
A  harmleiti  Hfis  thnC  know*  not  hov  to-cheat, 
HVWb  hooMhivd  pleaty  the  ilch  owver  blev, 
Asd  rofal  pleasure!  crowD  his  happiness. 

DftTDCV. 

The  peacef  0I  peosaat  to  the  wars  Is  pvev'df 
'  The  ieMs  Ue  &II0W  In  inglortoas  rest .  Dcnm* 
Nor  can  the  tortni'd  wate  here  find  repoee. 
Bat  rsglas  stttl  amid  the  shaggy  rodts» 
Now  fleshes  o*er  the  seat(ec*d  fracaseBts. 


EA8£,   EASINESS,.  FACILITY, 
LIGHTNESS. 

EASE  («.  Ease)  denotes^  either  the 
abstract  state  of  a  person  or  quality 
of  a  thing;  EASINESS,  from  easy, 
signifying  having  ease,  denotes  sim- 
ply an  abstract  quality  which  serves 
to  characterise  the  thiug;  a  person 
enjoys  ease^  or  'he  has  an  easiness  of 
disposition.  Ease  is  said  of  that 
which  is  borne,  or  that  which  is  done; 
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EASY. 


^m^  Md  FACHJTY,  from  the 
jjBJOn  AdUi  ea8Y>  most  commonly  or 
tkst  ^ich  is  done;  the  former  m 
apptieatioD  to  the  timig  as  hefore,  tne 
latM  either  to  the  person  or  the 
thing.  We  speak  of  the  eannm  of 
the  task,  bat  of  a  person's /floWyw 
dome  it;  we  judge  of  the  ««»««  of 
a!  uuw  by  compeiing  it  with  others 
moie^fficnlt;  we  jndpe  of  a  per. 
son's  faciiity  by  companng  hun  witH 
others,  who  are  less  skilfiil. 

Eo$e  and  LIGHTNESS  are  both 
said  of  what  is  to  be  home;  the 
former  in  a  general,  the  latter  m  a 
paiticalar  sense.  Whatever  pressw 
u  anyform  is  not  eaiy;  that  which 
prasses  1^  excess  of  weight  is  not 
tight;  a  coat  may  he  etusf  from  its 
make;  it  can  be  iig¥  only  from  its 
teatare. 

The  same  distinobon  evsts  between 
their  deriratives,  to  eoss,  faeUiMef 
mad  Ugkien;  to  eass  is  to  make  eoiy 
or  free  from  pain,  as  to  eoie  a  pe«w 
iOB  of  his  \x\w;  tofiei^ate  is  to 
rewler  a  tfaans  more  practicable  or  less 
diffionlt^  as  to  fu^Me  a  person's 
pMgMs;  to  %6m  is  to  take  off  an 
tfictotttfe  weight,  as  to  %**«»«  P«^ 
son's  burdens. 


EBULLITION. 

eairy  tobedone;  the  person  is  rcai^ 
to  do  it.  It  is  taw  to  make  prof(»- 
sioi^  of  friendslup  m  the  ardor  of  the 
moment;  but  every  one  is  not  ready 
to  act  up  to  them,  when  it  interferes 
vrith  his  convenience  or  interest. 

As  epithets  both  are  omKned  to 
difficult,  but  agieeably  to  the  above 
explanation  of  the  terms;  the  former 
denotes  a  freedom  from  such  diflBcul- 
ties  or  obstacles  as  lie  in  the  natnie 
of  the  thing  itself;  the  latter  an  ex- 
emption from  such  as  lie  in  liie  tem- 
per and  character  of  the  person; 
hence  we  say  a  person  is  ea^  of  ac- 
cess whose  situation,  rank,  employ- 
mento,  or  drcumstaaces,  do  not  prfr- 
vent  him  from  admitting  others  to  his 

Eresenoe;  he  is  ready  to  hear  whai 
e  himself  throws  no  obstacles  in  the 
way,  when  he  lends  awilling  ear  to 
what  is  said.  So  likewise  a  task  is 
said  tobeea^;  a  person's  wit,  or  a 
p«8otfsreply,tobereaib^.  Ayoui^ 
man  who  bas  birth  and  foitnne,  wit 
and  aoooo^lishments,  will  ^^^ 
eaty  admittance  into  any  cirole.  The 
very  name  of  a  frivorito  author  will 
be  a  r«M(y  passport  for  thewoika  to 
which  it  may  be  affixed. 

When  used  adverbiaUv,  they  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other.  A 
man  is  said  to  comprehend  eostiy, 
who  from  whatever  cause  finds  the 
thiitt  eaty  to  be  comprehended;  he 
pan&ils  rudily  who  has  a  temp^ 
reoify  to  paitkML 

Am  «*ys«wif  timiwrtlw  k  <fce  — H 
tqjaaUtjaoMUicnilMVB. 


BASiKBSB^  V.  Ease* 

SABY9  BSABT. 

EASY  («.  Ease,  eauaiU)  fOgnifies 
here  a  freedom  frw»  obstruction  in 

ourselves.  .•^  :   t  ^ 

READY,  in  Oeftfaan'Tferetf,  Latin 
paretiu,  sigmiies  preimWd.    ^ 

JBflfy  marks  the  freedbm  of  b«ng 
done;  rtady  the  Aspositiito  or  wil- 
lingness to  do;  the  former  refers 
mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner, 
the  latter  to  tl»  person;  the  tWng  is 
*  Tito 


CBtnXinOKf     ECTBBVESCENCE^ 
FERMENTATION. 

Thess  technical  tenns  have  a  strong 
resemblance  in  their  sigpificadon,  but 
they  are  not  strictly  synonimooe; 
they  have    strong  characterisUc  diP 


EBUIXmON,  from  the  Latin 
dmllitio  and  elmlUo,  compounded  of 
e  and  bulUo  to  boil  forth,  marks  the 
•movemeHtof  a  liquid  acted  upon  by 
fire,  and  in  chymistry  it  is  said  of  two 
substances,  which  by  penetratii^  encb 
other  occasion  bubmes  to  rise  up. 
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EFFERVESCENCE,  from  the 
I^n  efervacmUoy  and  ^fkroeico  to 
grow  hot,  marks  the  movement  which 
IS  excited  in  liquors  by  a  Gombination 
of  saKstances;  suduw  of  adds,  which 
are  mixed    and  comrnonly  produce 


ECCLESIASTIC.      40S 

/enoescence;  but  there  may  be  rtfer- 
veicence  without  either  of  the'fcr. 
.mer. 

MObm,  iDdwd,  ft  cleifTimn,  iHacked  tt 
^ryden^b  VUgflx  tat  kh  outngii  WMn  to  be 
tie  etuUUUm  of  ft  mlad  ayiteted  bystTCogec 


FEBBIENTATION^  from  the 
AjMin  /erwen«i#w  and  fermenium^ 
jerouH^Mumj  or  fervto  to  grow  hot, 
marks  the  infernal  movement  which 
IS  excited  in  a  liquid  of  itself,  by 
which  its  eomponents  ande^  each  a 
cbflngeor  decomposition^  as  to  form 
a  new  body. 

£Miiium  is  a  more  violent  action 
than  ^fervescence;  fermentaiion  is 
mono  gradoal  and  pensianent  than 
either.  Water  is  exposed  to  ebuiU-^ 
JwawhsB  acted  upon  by  any  power- 
ful dmeof  external  heat.  Iron  in 
aqua  fortis  occasions  an  efferve$cenee ; 
•x.^  ^n«  undergo  a  fermenta- 
turn  before  they  nafh  a  state  of  per- 
fection. 

Tkese  words  are  all  employed  in  a 
figurative  sense,  which  is  drawn  fiom 
their  physical  application.    Thepas- 
«fn»  are  exposed  to  ^uliitiaw,  in 
which  thev  bieak  Ibrth  with  all  the 
violence  that  is  observable  in  water 
agitated  by  excessive  heat;  the  heart 
and  afieotions  are  exposed  to  ^fer- 
Wicence  when  jKiwerfully  awakened 
by  particular  ob^ts;  minds  are  said 
to  be  in  tk/ermeni  which  are  agitated 
by  cwailicting  feelings.    The  ehullition 
and  ^erveicence  is  applicable  only  to 
mdividuak;  fermentation  to  one  or 
mamr. 

If  the  augry  humours  of  an  irascible 
temper  be  not  restrained  in  early  life, 
they  bnt  too  frequently  break  forth 
la  d»e  most  dreadful  ekuUititms  in 
ttaturer  years.    ReUgious  zeal  when 
not  eott^mhied  by  the  sober  exercise 
padgement^  and  conrected  by  sound 
knowledge,    is  an  unhappy  efferve$- 
cenee  that  injures  the  cause  which  it 
wpouses,  and  often  proves  fetal  to 
«je  individual  by  whom  it  is  indulged. 
*ne  ferment  which  was  product  in 
the  pabfic  mind  by  the  French  revo- 
»utiOD,  exceeded  every  thing  that  is 
'^cofded  m  history  of  popular  com- 
^tions  in  past  ages,  and  will,  it  is  to 
^  nj>ped,  never  have  its  parallel  at 
wy  future  period.    There  can  be  no 
«w««riew  w  fermentation  without  ef 


Dtyden'bwM  not  one  of  a«o  5»««  mmmmi 
ijhftnaiy  CMcehptd  bfe  but  ta  Itt  twtakj 
^vvmmce  wltli  aome  ocber  dMli^  Jomioa. 

The  tQiDftIt  of  the  world  ntaet  thftt  eaaar 
^rmenteaUm  of  t^Mt  which  wHl  «:v«  be  ond. 
Incr  forth  the  dufwou  ItaM  of  IbUf.     B(air^ 

EocfeNTRic^  V.  Particular. 

SCGLESIAfiTIC^  BIVINB^ 
THCOLOGIAK. 

An  ecclesiastic  derives  his 
title  from  the  office  which  he  bears  in 
the-  ecckfia  or  church;  a  DIVINE 
and  THEOIX)0UN  from  their  pur- 
suit  after,  or  engagement  in,  dinineor 
theological  matters.     An  ecclesiastic 
is  connected  with  an  episcopacy;  a 
divine  or  theologian  is  unconnected 
with  any  form  ofchurch  government. 
An  ecclesiostic  ne^.  not  in  his  own 
person  perform  any  office,  although 
he  fills  a  station;  a  t^ine  not  osSy 
fills  a  station,  but  actually  performs 
the  office  of  teaching;  a  theologian 
neither   fills   any  particular  .station, 
nor  dischaiges  anyepecific  duty,,  but 
merely  follows  the  pursuit  of  studying 
theoiogff.    An  ecclesiastic  is  not  al- 
ways a  dimney  nor  a  divtne  an  ecc^ 
suutic;  a  dtvtne  is  always  more  or 
less  a  thefdofian,  but  every  theologian 
is  not  a  divine. 

Among  die  Roman  Catholics  all 
monks,  and  in  the  Church  of  England 
the  various  disnitaries  who  perform 
the  episcopal  functions,  are  entitled 
ecclesiastics.  There  are  but  few  de- 
nominatk>ns  of  Christians  who  heve 
not  appointed  teachers  who  are  called 
divines.  Professors  or  winters  on 
theology  are  peculiariy  denominated 
theologians, 

Ow  eld  Socllik  no^  wmm  Jat  ew  «C 
their  kh«i4apwtiBpeftoe,  who  had  cndeftrov-    . 
•d  to  dlmlftUi  the  power  or  weilth  of  which  tte 
MelHfMffer  were  in  thMe  ttnwi  ^OMNed. 


Nor  dnn  I  dwell  oa  ovr  oM^lleiMe  tn  ;..,^- 
VhyifaftlipMalftCiaw;  heoftMe»h»thMRpdf  ihe 
wovhfof  OM  Mwinet,  w«l  etsUy  diSMver  how 
te  hiMA  MhUlty  his  iNi  ^|«  U  ffpKCaOa. 
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EDIFICE. 


I  looked  on  €tmimat0niotDt.  Pricrfi)  •»  Ae 
public  doelaralloii  of  «  maa  m«ch  eonoectod 
wlOr  lltonvy  nballen,  iatrlgutiic  phlUMophen, 
a^  polUkal  tJtoofof  l«nt.  Bom. 

TO   ECLIPSE,   OBSCURE. 

ECLIPSE,  in  Greek  wXMfr«f,come8 
fiom  i«XM*«  to  fiiil,  signifying  tocause 
a  fiailure  of  light.  , 

OBSCURE,  from  the  adjective  06- 
tcurCf  («.  Darfc),  si^fies  to  caoae 
the  intervendon  of  a  shadow. 

Ip  the  natural  as  well  as  the  mor^l 
application  ecUp$e  is  taken  in  a  par-, 
ticular  and  relative  signification ;  ob- 
scure is  used  in  a  general  sense. 
Heavenly  bocUes  are  eclipied  by  the 
intervention  of  other  bodies  between 
them  and  the  beholder ;  tlungs  are  in 
general  obscured  which  are  in  any  way 
rendered  less  stnking  or  visible.  To 
eclipse  is  therefore  a  species  of  ob- 
scuring: that  is  always  obscured 
which  is  eclipsed;  but  every  thing  is 
not  eclipsed  which  is  obscured. 

So  fi^urativel^r  real  merit  is  eclipsed 
by  the  mtervention  of  superior  merit ; 
it  itf  often  obscured  by  an  ungracious 
exterior  in  the  possessor,  or  by  th.e 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  Ins  hfe. 


»  BMij  eelfpfe  thlae  oiro, 

Bot  cannot  blar  my  loot  NMvra. 

AoMMV  thoM  wbo  am  tko  moot  richly  n- 
doved  by  natoiw  aad  accomplfolied  hy  their 
own  iBdwtfy*  how  fev  bm  Ihora  vhow  vMnco 
are  not  obtcured  by  the  icnocanoe,  picjndie^ 
or  envy  of  tbek  bobolden.  Adiksox. 

ECONOMICAL^  I/.  Sovtng. 

EDGEy  V.  Border. 
EDICT,  V.  Decree. 

EDIFICE,   STRUCTURE,  FABRIC. 

EDIFICE,  in  Latin  edifidum  from 
edifico  or  edes  and  yacio,  to  make  a 
house,  signifies  properly  the  house 
made. 

STRUCTURE,   from   the    Latin 

itrudtura  and  ttruo  to  raise,  signifies 

•  the  raising  a  thing,  or  the  thing  raised. 

FABRIC,  from  the  Latin /oWco, 
sismfies  the  fabricating  or  the  thing 
fj^fricaied. 

Edifice  in  ito  proper  sense  is  always 

'  applied  to  a  building ;  s^rtccttf  re  and 

fabric  are  either  employed  as  abstract 


EDUCATION. 

actions,  or  the  results  and  frtiiCs  oC 
actions;  in  the  former  oasethe^  ara 
applied  to  many  objects  besides  iMiiki- 
ines;  structure  referring  to  the  act  of 
raising  or  setting  tip  together ;  fabric 
to  that  of  firaming  or  oontrmi^." 

As  the  edifice  bespeaks  die  ifaiiis 
itself,  it  requires  no  modification,  aince 
it  conveys  of  itself  the  idea  of  attne- 
thing  superior.  •  The  word  sirHetane 
must  always  be  c[iialtfied;  it  ia  co»- 
ployed  only  to  designate  the  mode  of 
action;  the/oWc  is  itself  a  aped w 
of  epithet,  it  deMgnates  the  olject  as 
something  contrived  by  the  power  of 
art  or  by  design.    The  edi^et  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  reuj^on  hare 
in  all  ages  been  held  sacred.    It  is  the 
business  of  the  architect  to  estimate 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  frac- 
ture.   When  we  take  a  survey  of  the 
vast  fabric  of  the  umverse,  thaf  niad 
becomes  bewildered  with  copteaiplat- 
ing  the  infinite  power  of  its  divine 
author. 

When  employed  in  the  abatract 
sense  of  actions,  structure  is  limited 
to  objects  of  magpitode,  or  such  ta 
consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fabric 
is  extended  to  every  thmp;  in  vrtuch 
art  or  contrivance  are  leqmsite ;  hence 
we  may  spea^L  of  the  MtrHctmre  of 
vessels,  and  the  fabric  of  doth, 
ironware,  and  the  like. 


Tbt  lerellefs  aaly  pervwtltei 
of  thtags;  tlM7  k»A  tlw  ed^or  nelety,  I9 
miilag  ap  In  the  ftlr  wbat  die  wUdlty  of  tfct 
$truthire  nvaint  to  be  on  tbe  sconnd*  Bokke. 

In  the  wbolB  <Cructicre  and  eoosttafthM  of 
thiaiti,  God  hnth  ihe«m  Umnir  tohe  &TOunhlF 
«OTlitne,MdtttlmlBtltdficeuidc«ltt.  Bi.Aim. 

By  dertlny  conpdPd,  and  in  despair. 
The  Ofeels  gnm  weary  of  the  tedteni  wnr. 
And,  by  Mioertn*k  aid,  a,>bMe  Mai*d.  fffevnn. 

BDUCATION9    IHSTBUCTION, 
BREBDING.  ^ 

INSTRUCTION  and  BREED- 
ING are  to  EDUCATION,  as  part* 
to  a  whole;  the  twfmc^wn respects 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  aod 
breeding  respects  the  manners  or  out- 
ward conduct;  but  edtico^ioa  compre- 
hends not  only  both  these,  but  the 
formation  of  £he  mind,  the  regulation 
of  the  heart,  and  the  establishment  ot 
the  principles :  good  instruction  makea 
one  wiser;  go^  breeding  makes  one 
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muxe'  polished  and  agrteable;  good 
educaium  malcM  om  reallj  good.  A' 
want  of  eduetdion  vnll  always  be  to 
the  iiyiiry  if  not  to  the  ruia  of  the 
sufferor.  A  want  of  imtruetion  is  of 
more  or  less  xoconvesience,  according' 
to  <arciinistances.  A  want  of  breed-' 
ing  only  unfits  a  man  for  the  society 
of  tbe  cultivated.  Ec^uco/ion  belongs 
to  tbe  period  of  childhood  and^outh; 
itutructipn  may  be.  given  at  different 
ages^  M0od  hreed^  b  best  learnt  in 
the  ewy  fwrt  of  life. 

A  motbertelli  ber'Mkat  that  two  and  tvo 
wakes  four,  tke  ekild  icmaBban  (lie  propoil- 
tloo,  and  Is  abte  to  eoaat  four  for  all  the  pqjr- 
posee  of  Ufhb  till  the  covfie  of  hb  education 
brings  hlDB  amonf  pfailoiophen,  who  fHght  him 
from  hlB  fofmer  kaewkdge,  bj  teOtaf  him  dMt 
fovr  li  m  oertaia  agff<>i|a»»  eT  uttik     Jokmmii* 

TN»  iiliiitnto  one  fUng  by  Ms  vesemblaiioe  to 
aaofher,  .has  been  alvnijs  the  sMtt  popolar  and 
nttcMloiia  vt  of  fmKtruetton,  Joansow. 

My  hreodltng  abraad  hath  aheirn  m^  more  of 
flie  world  tlMB  yaar^  has  dona.     Wmrwoam. 

TO  EFFECT^  V.  To  AccompUsh. 

EFFECT^  CONSEQUENCE* 

The  EFFECT  and  the  CONSE- 
QUENCE agree  in  expressing  that 
which  follows  any  thing,  but  the 
former  marks  what  follows  from  a  con- 
nexion between  the  two  objects;  the 
eoiMefuence  is  i^ot  thus  limited.  The 
effkd  is  that  which  necessarily  flow^ 
oat  of  the  caose,  between  whidi  tbe 
connexion  is  so  intimate  that  we  can- 
not think  of  the  one  without  the  other. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  causes  will 
haye  effkctt;  and  for  every  effect 
there  wul  be  a  cause :  the  conkequencey 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  either  ca- 
sual or  natural;  it  is  diat  on  which 
we  can  calculate^  Effect  ajsplies 
either  to  physical  or  moral  objects, 
emuequenee  only  to  moral  snbiects. 

There  are  many  diseases  which'  are 
the  effects  of  mere  intemperance.  An 
imprudent  step  in  one's  first  setting 
out  in  life  is  often  attended  with  &t^ 
cotuepienees.  A  mild  answer  has  the 
4^  of  taming  away  wrath,  llie 
ioss  ^  character  is  the  eeneral  con- 
9equenc9€£  an  irregolar  \m. 

a'  pasiioB  for  prabe  produces  very  good 
^<ett$,  AmMsoa. 

Wen  ft  possible  fbr  any  fhhis  hi  the  Christlaa 
f^tt  to  be  ernwwws,  I  eaa  iad  ao  111  esaso* 


TO  EFFECT^   PRODITCE, 
'PEEFBOM. 

The  two.  latter  are  in  reality  ili- 
duded  in  the  former ;  what  is  mected  ^ 
is  both  produced  and  performea;  but . 
what  is  produced  or  performed  is  not 
always  effected,  '  , 

EFFECT,  in  Latin  c^cc/i«,  partici- 
ple of  efficioy  compounded  of  e  and 
facioy  signifies  to  make  out  any  thing. 

PAODUCE,  firom  the  Latin  pro- 
ducoy  signifies  literally  to  draw  forth. 

PERFORM,  compounded  of  per  . 
tjaAfomiy  signifies  to  form  thorou^ly 
or  carry  through. 

To  produu,  signifies  to  bring  some- 
thing forth  or  into  eiistence ;  to  f  er- 
formy  to  do  something  to  the  end ;  to 
^ect  is  to  produce  by  performing. 
Whateyer  is  effected  is  the  conse-  , 
quence  of  a  specific  desi^ ;  it  always 
requires  therefore  a  rational  agent  to 
effict :  what  is  produced  may  follow 
incidentally,  or  arise  from  the  action 
of  an  irrational  agent  or  an  inanimate 
object ;  what  is  performed  is  done  by 
specific  efforts;  it  is  therefore,  like 
effect,  the  consequence  of  design^  and 
requires  a  rational  agent. 

jEffect  resnects  both  the  end  and 
the  means  by  which  it  is  broueht 
about :  prodnee  respects  the  end  only ; 
perform,  the  means  only.  No  person 
ought  to  calculate  on  tffecting  a  re- 
formation in  the  morals  of  men,  with- 
out the  aid  of  religion .  Changes  both 
in  individuals  and  communities  are 
often  protJuce^  by  trifies. 

To  effect,  is  said  of  that  which 
emanates  from  the  mind  of  the  agent 
himself;  to  perform,  of  that  which  is 
marked  out  by  rule,  or  prescribed  by 
another.  We  effect  a  purpose;  we 
.  perform  a  part, .  a  duty  or  office.  A 
'  true  Christian  is  always  hapny  when 
he  can  effect  a  reconciliation  tetwecoi 
parties  who  are  at  variance.  It  is 
a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  per- 
form  one's  part  creditably  in  sodety.    .. 


The  ulted  powers  of  heU  « 
fsther  for  the  dertraction  of  manUod,  vhlch 
thej  ^ctod  to  part.  Aomsov. 

Though  pmdeoce  does  In  a  great  measure 
p-ndMce  oar  good  or  HI  foitaiMS  there  are  Baay 
wiforeseea  oeefrffences  which  peryeit  the  iaest 
sehemes  that  eaa  be  laid  by  htunan  wlsdoia. 

AdVisok. 

When  there  Is  »  power  |o  jwc/^mn,  Ood 
does  aet  accept  the  wtlL  Soima. 
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*06         EFKKCTITE. 

BFFECTUAf^    EFFICACIOUS. 

£FF£enUE  ^ifies  esMtble  of 
Meeting  ?  ErFICIENT  signifies  li- 
Unhyifetimg;  EFFECTUAL  and 
BFFICACIOtJS  Signify  having  the 
^ffixpi  or  possessing  tlie  power  to  efict. 
The  two  fbriner  are  nsed  onl j  in  repad 
to  physical-  o^ects^  the  two  latter  in 
'  rsgard  to  mor^l  ol^eets.  An  army  or 
armilitery  force  is  effedhe ;  a  cause 
is  efficient ;  the  remedy  or  cure  is 
tffbehiuif  the  medicine  is  effieaeUmt. 

The  end  or  result  is  effectual,  the 
means  are  efficacious.  No  effectual 
stop  can  i)e  put  to  die  vices  of  the 
lower  orders,  while  they  have  a  vi- 
cious example  from  their  superiors. 
A  seasonable  exercise  of  severity  on 
an  offender  is  often  very  efficaciaut  in 
qneUing  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 
When  a  diing  is  not  found  effectual^ 
it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to 
Arther  measures;  that  which  has 
been  nroved  to  be  tneffieacimu  should 
never  oe  adopted. 


I  •hoold  HipeDd  ay  oongntaUtioM  m  the 
aev  Ittertiet  of  Fnnoe  utn  I  wai  iDltarmed 
iMw  it  kul  been  cottfelMd  witk  CBfenuneoL  wtth 
tte  tfKipliM  tf  the  ■mlciMadtlKMllectloB 

«r  M  ^ff^l9HV9  iwaMM.  Be 

No  ■Mietar  IM  y«t  iMBd  tke  40MM  4 
off  •lev. 

NotUif  m  ^gketuaUg  §taima  tketwCooT 
On  MbllBK»  wtlMt  vhiflh  h  Uglit  ttid  ndlant. 

Bcjuo. 

Be  wbo  laboun  to  loaeB  the  dignitj  of  fan* 
nan  natwe,  dntroya  muy  ^ffteaetaui  motlvet 
for  pnetidnc  worthy  aotiona.  Wabtob. 

EFFSCTSy  V.  Goods. 

EFFECTUAL,  V.  Effective. 

EFFEMINATE,  V.  thnoie. 
EFFERVESCENCE,  V.  EbullUion. 

EFFICACIOUS,  V.  Effective. 
EFFICIENT,  V.  Effective. 
XFFORT,  t;.  Endeavour. 
EFFRONTEBT,  V.  ^udacity. 
EGOISTICAL,  V.  Ophiioted. 

ELDERLY,   AGED,   OLD. 

These  three  words  rise  by  grada- 
tion in  their,  sense :  AGED  denotes  a 
greater  degree  of  age  than  £LD£R- 
Y;  and  OLD  still  more  than  either. 


ELOCUTION. 

The  eUsr%  maft  hat  psMtd  thm 
meridiaD  of  life;  the  a§ed  nun  is  fi»c 
approaehing  the  term  of  our  eaiise- 
ence;  the M man  has  airearij  ntaeb^ 
edthisternii  or  haseioeodedit.  in 
conformity,  howvvery  to  the  volppv 
prepossession  aeainst^^jUMl  ics  ce»- 
coraitant  infiimitMBf  the  turn  Merhf 
or  €ged  IS  ahMvs  more  lespectfal 
tbm  Wdy  which  latterwerd  ia  oAeB 
used  by  way  of  rapioach,  aad  cms 
seldom  be  used  froe  iiom  such  em 
association^  unless  qaaUfied  hf  aa 
enithet  of  praise  as  gpod  or  venesa- 

I  ftiTO  A  TMae  or  ordertj,  eiderfy,  penoM  of 
bothaenoMaycoBoiaiid.  Svirr. 

SMh  M  so  n«B  dMW  ««llil  ^IM  Am  VtaMT. 


Tbe  AM  of  ootftat  fllh  ffte  Tong  ud  Void, 
ThenlemooueniMitbeeaiBMttteoU.  Pon. 

TO  ELECT,  t;.  To  choose. 

TO  ELEVATE,  V.  To  Uft. 

ELOCUTION,   ELOQUENCE, 
ORATORY. 

ELOCUnaN  and  ELOQUENCE 
are  derived  from  the  same  Latin  verb 
doquor  to  sneak  out. 

ORATORY,  from  oro  to  impl<Nre» 
'  signified  the  art  of  making  a  set  ^)eecfa. 

The  elocution  oonsists  in  the  man- 
ner of  delivery;  the  eloquenee  in  the 
matter  that  is  delivered.  We  employ 
eioaUi4m  in  repeating  the  wonfe  of 
another;  we  emfiloy  eUtquencc  to 
express  our  own  thoughts  and  ft^ 

Elocution  is  requisite  £»-  an  acfeotr; 
eloquence  ibr  a  speaker.  Elofuence 
lies  in  the  person;  it  i^  a  natural  gjft: 
oratory  lies  in  the  modeofezpressim; 
it  is  an  acquired  art.  Eloiuenee 
speaks  one's  own  feelings;  it  oomee 
from  the  heart,  and  speaks  to  the 
heart:  oratory  is  an  imitative  ait; 
it  describes  what  is  felt  by  another. 

An  afflicted  parent  who  pleads  for 
the  restoration  of  her  child  that  has 
been  torn  from  her^  will  exert  her 
eloquence;  a  counsellor  at  the  bar, 
who  pleads  the  cause  of  his  client,  will 
employ  oratory. 

Eloquence  often  consists  in  a  look 
or  an  action;  or<tfor^  most  always  ba 
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w^compamed  with  verbosity.  There  ii 
a  dumb  eloquence  which  is  not  denied 
even  to  the  brntes,  and  whidi  speiiks 
more  than  all  the  studied  graces  of 
speech  and  action  employed  by  the 
orator. 

Setweeaeloguence  and  oratory  there 
is  the  same  distinction  as  between 
nature  and  ait:  the  former  can  never 
be  perverted  i»  liny  base  puvposes ;  it 
always  speaks  tnith:  the  latter  wiH 
as  easily  serre  the  porposesof  fids^* 
hood  as  of  tmdi. 

The  politacat  pardsan,  who  paints 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  in  giowiag 
language  and  artful  pcniods^  may  ofbsn 
have  oratory  enou^  to  excite  di»- 
satisfiauMaon  agpiinst  the  gofemaent^ 
without  hairing  elofuence  to  daseribe 
what  he  really  feels. 

Soft  el9C!K<fon  d«ei  tbjr  itjItniioirDk 

And  (he  sweiet  accents  of  tbe  pncefU  gomt 

Gmtle  or  abaurp  according  to  tbj  choke, 

To  laogh  at  WolOn  or  to  laah  at  rice.     Oktdsii. 

Soate  ettker  poeti  knear  tbe  a«t  of  speakiaf 
van ;  Vat  Vlisil,  beyond  tbi^  knew  the  adnir* 
•hie  aeeveC  of  helQg  eloquently  tXkmL     W  aub; 

Aa  hanh  and  Imgnl^r  wnnd  la  not  barmoaj, 
80  ndtber  fa  hanging  a  cnibloa  oratny,  Swire 

ELOQUEKCE,  V.  ElocutWIU 

TO  ^LvcinATB,v.  To  expkm. 
TO  ELUDB,  V.  To  escope* 

TO  ELUDE^  v.  To  OVOtcL 
TO  EMANATE,  V.  To  OTtSe. 
EMBARBA88MENTS,    V.    Difft" 

culties. 
TO  BMBELLisH,  V.  To  adcm. 
EMBLEM,  V.  Figure* 
TO  EMBRACE,  V.  To  comprize. 

TO  EMBBACE,  V.  To  closp* 

TO  EBfSND,  V.  To  amend. 
BMiKENT,  V.  Distinguished. 
EMOLUMENT,  V.  Goin. 
BMOTjON,  V,  Jgiiaiion. 

«¥tttAM4BMaMt« 


EMPHASIS,  V.  Accent. 

EBfPfBE,  KINGDOM. 

ALTHOucm  these  two  words  obnous]^ 
refer  to  two  species  of  states,  where 
the  pniices  assume  the  title  of  ^ther 
emperor  or  king,  yet  the  difference 
between  them  is  not  limited  to  this 
distinction* 

*  Tbe  word  EMPIRE  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  a  state  that  is  vast,  and 
composed  of  many  different  people; 
that  o{  KINGDOM  marks  a  state 
niore  limited  in  extent,  and  miited  in 
its  oomposition«  In  kingdoms  ihm 
is  a  uaiformity  of  fuodamentid  laws; 
the  dififereooe  in  regard  to  particular 
laws  or  Ixodes  of  Jurisprudence  being 
merely  yariations  from  custom,  whi^ 
do  not  effect  the  umty  of  political,  adf 
ministration.  From  this  uniformity^ 
indeed,  in  the  functions  of  govenimeD^ 
we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  woids 
king  and  kingdom;  since  there  is  but 
one  prince  or  sovereign  ruler,  althoqdi 
there  may  be  many  employed  in  the 
administralioq.  VETith  enures  it  is 
different :  one  part  is  sometimes  go^ 
▼erned  by  fundamental  laws,  very 
different  from  those  by  which  aHv 
other  part  of  the  same  empire  is 
governed;  which  diversity  destroys 
the  unit^y  of.  government,  and  makes 
the  union  of  the  state  to  consist  ia 
the  submission  of  certain  chiefs  to  the 
ccwmiands  of  a  superior  general  or 
chief.  From  this  very  ruht  of  com^ 
laanding,  then,  it  is  evi£nt  that  the 
words  entire  and  emperor  derive  their 
origin;  and  hence  it  is  that  there 
mav  be  many  princes  or  sovereigns 
and  kingdomi  in  the  same  entire. 

An  a  ferther  illustration  of  these 
terms  we  need  only  look  to  their  ap*> 
plication  fixnn  the  earliest  ages  iq 
which  they  were  used,  down  to  the 
present  period.  The  word  king  had 
Its  existence  long  prior  to  that  of  em-^ 
peror,  beins  doubtless  derived,  through 
the chaand of  thenorthem  Inngim^g^^ 
from  the  Hebrew  cahen  a  priest,  since 
in  those  ages  of  primitive  simplicity, 
before  the  lust  of  dominion  had  led 
to  the  «xleasion  of  power  and  con* 
attest,  he  who  performed  the  saoer* 
dotad  office  was^  unanimously  regarded 
as  the  fittest  person  to  discharge  the 
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EMnRE. 


EMPIRE. 


civil  functions  for  the  oommmuty.  So 
in  like  manner  among  the  Romans  the 
correspondug  word  rtx^  which  comes 
horn  regOf  and  the  Hehrew  regna  to 
feed,  signifies  a  pastor  or  shepherd, 
becanse  he  who  filled  the  office  acted 
both  spiritually  and  civilly  as  their  . 

Side.  Rome  therefore  was  first  a 
ngdom,  while  it  was  formed  of  only 
one  people :  it  acquired  the  name  of 
empire  as  soon  as  other  nations  were 
brought  into  subjection  to  it,  and  be- 
came members  of  it;  not  by  losing 
their  distinctive  character  as  nations, 
but  by  submitting  themselves  to  the 
sura<^e  command  of  their  conquerors. 
'  for  the  same  reason  the  German 
empire  was  so  denominated,  because 
it  consisted  of  several  states  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  yet  all  snbject 
to  one  ruler  or  emperor;  so  likewise 
the  Russian  empire^  the  Ottoman  em- 
pirey  and  the  Mc^ul  empire,  which 
are  composed  of  di&rent  nations :  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France,  and -of 
England,  all  of  which,  though  divided 
into  different  provinces,  were,  never- 
theless, one  people,  having  but  one 
ruler.  While  France,  however,  in- 
cluding many  distinct  countries  within 
its  -jurisdiction,  it  properly  assumed 
thename  of  an  emptVf  ;  ana  England 
having  by  a  legislative  act  united  to 
Itself  a  country  distinct  both  for  its 
laws_  and  customs,  has  likewise,  widi 
equal  propriety,  been  denominated  the 
British  empire, 

A  kingdom  can  never  reach  to  the 
extent  of  an  empire,  for  the  unity  of 
government  and  administration  which 
constitutes  its  leading  feature  cannot 
reach  so  far;  and  at  the  same  time 
requires  more  time  than  the  simple 
exercise  of  superiority,  and  the  right 
of  receiving  certain  marks  of  homage, 
which  suffice  to  form  an  empire.  Al- 
though a  kingdom  may  not  be  free, 
yet  an  entire  can  scarcely  be  other- 
wise than  despptic  in  its  mrm  of  go- 
vernment. Power,  when  ^extended 
and  ramified,  as  it  must  unavoidably 
be  in  an  empire,  derives  no  aid  irom 
the  personal  iiifluence  of  the  sove- 
reigDj,  and  requires  therefore  to  be 
dealt  out  in  portions  far  too  great  to 
be  consistent  with  the  happiness  of 
the  subject. 

•  vide  AbM  GInid  i 


CioeM  fUdti  fbaj  who 
1  (he  empire 


Bacov. 


lalhewwtfebrieof  fUmgiumfMA  comam- 
wealthi,  it  to  lo  (he  power  of  kSnci  w»d  rulefs 
to  extend  and  eslarse  the  bonadi  of  empirt, 

Baoos* 


EMPIRE,    REIGN,  DOMINION. 

In  the  preceding  article  EMPIRE 
has  been  considered  as  a  species  of 
state :  in  the  present  case  it  conveys 
the  idee  of  power,*  or  an  exeicise  of 
sovereignty.  In  this  sense  it  is  allied 
to  the  word  REIGN,  whicb»  firom  the 
verb  to  reign^  kigiufies  the  act  of 
reigning;  and  to  the  word  DO- 
MINION, which,  from  the  Latin  do- 
minui  a  lord,  signifies  either  the  power 
or  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  a 
lord. 

Empire  is  used  more  properly  for 
the  people  or  nations ;  rei^  for  the 
individuals  who  hold  the  power;  hence 
we  say  the  empire  of  tne  Assyrians, 
or  of  the  Turks;  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars,  or  the  Paleologi.  The  Mo- 
rions epocha  of  the  empire  of  the 
Babylonians  is  the  rei^  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; that  of  the  einpire  of  the 
Persians  is  the  reign  of  Cyrus;  that 
of  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  is  the 
reign  of  Alexander ;  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans is  the  reign  of  Augustus:  these 
are  the  four  great  empires  foretold  by 
the  prophet  Daniel,  It  is  neither 
lone  reigns,  nor  their  firequent  chaDges, 
which  occasion  ^eir  foil;  it  is  the 
abuse  of  power. 

All  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word 
empire,  in  this  sense, 'belong  equally 
to  rei^n ;  but  all  which  are  applied 
to  retgri  are  not  suitable  in  appli- 
cation to  empire.  We  n\ay  speak  of 
a  reign  as  long  and  glorious ;  but  pot 
of  Bn' empire  as  long  and  glorious, 
unless  the  idea  be  expressed  para- 
phrastically.  The  empire  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  of  longer  duration  than  that 
of  the  Greeks;  but  the  glory  of  the 
latter  was  more  brilliant,  from  the 
rsj)idity  of  its  conquests.  The  reign 
of  our  present  sovereign  has  been  one 
of  the  lon^t  and  most  eventfol  re- 
corded in  history. 

Entire  and  reign  are  both  applied 
in  the  proper  sense  to  the  exeicise  of 
public  autnority ;  dominion  applies  to 
the  personal  act,  whether  of  a  sove- 
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reigp  or  a  private  individual :  a  sova- 
rei^  may  have  dcminian  over  many 
nations  by  the  force  of  aims;  but  he 
bolds  his  reign  over  one  nation  by  the 
force  of  hiw.  Hence  the  word  do- 
mifiMm  may,  in  the  proper  senses  be 
applied  to  the  povrer  winch  man  eier- 
cises  over  ^e  orutesi,  over  inanimate 
olgectSy  or  over  himself;  bat  if  em- 

Ci  and  return  be  applied  to  any  thing 
civil  government^  or  to  nations, 
it  is  only  in  the  improper  sense :  thus 
a  female  may  be  said  to  hold  her 
entire  among  her  admirers;  or  fa- 
shions may  be  said  to  have  their 
reign.  In  this  application  of  the 
terms,  empire  is  something  wide  and 
all-eommiuiding;  reign  is  that  which 
is  steady  and  settled;  dominion  is 
full  of  control  and  force. 

The  nge  historic  nniM 
Sbotild  Df^  eondnct  ui  throagh  the  deeps  of 

tim^, 
8bo#  w  horn  empire  fVBir,  dedlD*d»  tad  ML 
Tbohmii. 

IM  fteet  AcWIla^  to  Ike  rode  xmAga?i^ 

To  maoB  yield  Che  empin  of  hit  mbd.  Pon. 


ThefMgId] 

WhCTF  fbr  nlestlnt  montki  eontiosal  nlfht. 

Hold*  o^er  the  gUlCerlBC  weete  her  ttafry  re^fw. 

TaoaaoM. 

Bj  tioMij  eBBtion  thoee  dedres  may  he  i^ 
jiiMitd  to  wUch  lodnlgeDce  wooM  gfre  nhiolQls 
Semhtten,  Jomwa* 

TO  EMPLOY,   USE. 

£MPIX)Y,  from  the  Latin  implicOy 
signifies  to  implicatei  or  apply  for  any 
special  purpose. 

USE,  m)m  the  Latin  tuut  and 
utoTy  signifies  to  eiyoy  or  derive  be- 
nefit from. 

Enaloy  eipresses  less  than  ute  ;  it 
is  in  met  a  species  of  partial  unng: 
we  always  ai^loy  when  we  tiff,  but 
we  do  not  always  use  when  we  employ. 
We  employ  whatever  we  take  into 
our  service,  or  make  subservient  to 
our  oonvenienoe  for  a  time;  we  use 
whatever  we  entirely  devote  to  our 
purpose.  Whatever  is  employed  by 
one  person  may,  in  its  turn,  be  em- 
ployed by  another,  or  at  different' 
times  be  employed  by  the  same  per- 
son ;  but  what  is  used  is  frequently 
consumed  or  rendered  unfit  for  a 
similar  use.  What  we  employ  may 
frequently  belong  to  anotner;  but 
what  one  uses  is  supposed  to  be  his 


ezdnsive  property.  On  this  ground 
we  may  speak  of  employing  persons, 
as  well  88  things;  but  we  speak  of 
using  things  only,  and  not  persons. 
The  person,  the  time,  the  strength^ 
and  the  power,  are  emp/oyect ;  bouses, 
furniture,  and  all  materials,  are  used^ 
of  which  either  necessaries  or  conve- 
niences are  composed.  It  is  a  part 
of  wisdom  to  empky  the  short  portion 
of  time  well,  whicn  is  allotted  to  us 
in  this  sublunary  state,  and  to  use 
the  things  of  this  world  so  as  not  to 
abuse  them.  No  one  is  exculpated 
from  the  guilt  of  an  immoral  action, 
by  suffering  himself  to  be  employed  as 
an  instrument  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  another.  We  ought  to  use  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  abstain  fix>m  all  . 
connection  with  such  as  wish  to  im- 
plicate us  in  their  guilty  practices. 

Tboo,  sodllke  Reetor !  aU  tby  Ibree  employ  ; 
Atwmble  aU  th*  aotted  handi  of  Tfoy. 


Straight  the  broad  belt,  vtth  gay  cmbrold^ 

ftac'd. 
He  loo«*d ;  the  eonlet  ftam  hb  bneet  nnbraeV; 
Theo  sockM  the  blood,  and  lovVdgift  baJa  fai- 

fku*d, 
l^hicb  Cfalroo  gave,  ud  .Acnlaplut  im*& 

Pwi. 

EMPLOYMENT,    V,  BttSlfteSS. 

EMPOWER,  v.  Commission. 

EMPTY,   VACANT,   VOID, 
DEVOID. 

EMPTY,  in  Saxon  emptiy  not  in>- 
probably  derived  from  the  Latin  inopis 
poor  or  wanting. 

VACANT,  m  Latin  vacans  or  voto, 
Hebrew  hekak  to  empty. 

VOID  and  DEVOID,  in  Latin 
viduus  and  Greek  i^o-,  signifies  soli- 
tary or  bereft. 

Mmpty  is  the  term  in  most  general 
use;  vacant y  void^  and  devoid^  are 
employed  in  particular  cases :  empty . 
and  vacant  have  either  a  proper  or 
an  improper  application ;  void  or  de- 
void only  a  moral  acceptation. 

Empty y' in  the  natural  sense,  marks . 
an  absence  of  that  which  is  substan- 
tial, or  adapted  for  filling;  vacant 
designates  or  marks  the  absence  of 
that  which  should  occupy  or  make 
use  of  a  thing.  That  which  is  hollow 
may  be  empty;  that  which  respects 
an  even  space  may  be  vacant,     A 
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house  is  empty  which  fatt  no  ibImh 
hitants;  •  Mat  is  vacani  which  19 
without  an  occupant:  a  room  is  empty 
whidi  is  without  furniture;  a  sjpace 
on  paper  is  vacant  which  is  free  from 
writing. 

In  the  figurative  application  empty 
and  vacant  have  a  similar  anidogy :  a 
dream 'is  said  to  be  en^ty^  or  a  title 
empty;  a  stare  is  said  to  be  vaeanty 
or  an  hour  vacant.  Void  or  deooid 
are  used-  in  the  same  sense  as  vacant, 
as  oualifying  epiliiets^  but  not  pre* 
fixed  as  adjectives,  and  always  fol- 
lowed hy  some  object :  thus  we  speak 
of  a  creature  as  "oeid  of  reason,  and 
of  an  individual  as  devoid  of  common 
sense. 

To  hoMT  Tketii*  MB  b«  bends  hh  cup, 
And  plnoi|«  the  Greeks  In  all  ibe  woei  of  wv; 
ThM  bUt  an  ewipt^  phnntoB  rbe  to  dftht, 
B  (^  Alston  of  tiM  night. 


■•B  !•  a  enatnie  nstnTally 
wry  «ae«it  of  thoogbt  to  AMlf«  and  tbercTora 
faiwi  In  atr^  ItMlff .to  totd^  anbtanw. 

Stsblb^ 

M7  not  dcrire  K  mU  or  oaie  and  abf*. 
To  lead  a  loft,  OBCue,  loglorloat  lift.  DarsBr. 
Wo  Tpiun  are  ao*  ao  devoM  of  mmo. 
If  or  ao  noMle  fi  om  FhaAoa'  iaflaonoo. 

DmTsaii. 

EMPTY,  'V.  Holhw. 

EMULATION,  V*  Competition. 
TO  sNcttAKT,  V.  To  choTm. 


nofvpropulj  applied  to  dm  dna^  cm* 
the  unconscious  ohjeet ;  tfato  taoond  to 
the  person  in  ^eneml,  or  to  tbedi^ 
meters  and  actions  of  men  in  feoeral; 
the  tfaiid  to  the  nemon  of  some  pai^ 
ticular  indtridual:  thus  we  heatow 
emewmume  upon  any  woiii  of  arl^  or 
pnxhicdon  or  gtniusy  without  referamo 
to  the  peHbrmer;  me  bestow  emhgitm 
on  the  eaploits  of  a  hero^  who  ia  of 
another  age  or  oomitry;  but  we  wxite 
pamegyrice  either  im  a  direct  addreas, 
or  in  dieeot  refeseBoe  to  the  penott 
who  is  pantgyriMed.  The  rifewiimi 
it  produced  by  marit^  leai  or  aup* 
peeed;  the  miogy  may  spnng  finom 
admiration  of  the  pemon  eai^ytsnl/ 
^  panegyric  may  be  mere  flattery, 
resulting  fbom  servile  depeodanoe. 
Great  encomtume  have  been  paid  by 
all  pef^Bons  to  the  constitution  of  Eog- 
lana;  our  naval  and  military  heroes 
have  received  the  eulagiei  of  many 
besides  their  own  ceuntcyman;  au- 
thors of  no  mean  reputation  have 
condescended  to  deal  out  their  jmh*- 
gyrics  pretty  freely,  in  dedioatieiit  lo 
their  patrons. 

Ov  lawmen  an^  vttb  jMdee»  ooploaa  la  I 


■aj  of  Cato, .«  That  ho  I 
appear  good  t**  bnt  Indeed  I 
toan  taoliBB# 


CKiffiiMii  ioee  ao  bighor 

On  ■»,  when  dnnoea  are  airtlrio^ 
I  take  ft  for  a  jNmegyrie. 


Svin^ 


TO  ENCIRCLE,  V.  To  sttTTowid.        TO  BNCOMPASS,  V.  T6  sufrottnd. 
TO  EKCL08B,  V.  To  drcumscrtbe.     to  encountee,  v.  To  Mack. 


JQKCOMIUM,    EULOOT^ 
PANEGYRIC. 

^  ENCOMIUM,  in  Greek  lyiM/iiM*, 
signified  a  set  or  form  of  verses,  used 
lor  the  purposes  of  praise. 

1SUL0GY,  in,  Greek  toxtyut  fiK>m 
IV  and  A«r^c,  signifies  wdl  spoken,  or 
a  good  vrord  fcnr  any  one. 

PANEGYRIC,  in  Greek  woiwywpi. 
iMf,  fh)m  vae  the  whole,  and  i^yof 
an  assembly,  signifies  that  which  is 
spoken  before  an  assembly,  a  solemn 
oration. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to 
all  these  terms;  hot  the  first  seems 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATli^ 

INCITE,   IMPSX»   URGE, 

STIMULATE,     INSTIGA1C. 

ENCOURAGE,  v.  To  deer. 

ANIMATE,  9.  To  animate. 

INCITE,  fiK>m  the  Latin  eUo,  wl 
the  Hebrew  iat,  to  stir  up^  siguj^es  tt» 
put  into  motion  towards  an  o^^ect. 

IMPEL,  V,  To  actuate. 

URGE,  in  Latin  turgeo^  come 
the  Greek  «p>^w  to  set  to  work. 

STIMULATE,  from  the  : 
nmhu  a  spur  or  goad,  and  INfifll* 
GATE,  firom  the  Latin  etigo^  «id 
Oreek  nC**,  signify  literaUjr  to  goad» 
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1%€  ilMH  of  ttctttad^^  or  eaHfaig 
ittto  mOMf  »  oonunon  to  these  fiermsy 
^hidft  vary  iit  the  cireiMatanoes  of 
Uie  action. 

SmeouragmnetU  acts  as  a  peneft- 
Btva;  tfnMio/e  as  an  impetting  or  en- 
liveouf  oaosew  Those  who  are  weak 
require  to  }»enw«raged;  those  who 
ara  etnnig  beeome  strcHUger  by  being 
ammated :  the  foimer  require  to  have 
their  diffieultissreiiiovedy  their  powers 
reaovated,  their  doabts  and  fears  die- 
petted ;  the  latter  may  have  t^eir  hope 
incftasedy  their  prospeote  brightened, 
aad  their  powers  invigorated^  We 
an  encouraged  not  to  give  ap  or 
slaeken  ia  our  exenieas;  wo  are  aa»- 
nuUed  to  increase  oar  efforts.  The 
sinoer  is  encottroget^byoAers' erf  par- 
don, throagh  the  merits  of  a  Re- 
deemer, to  tnm  from  his  siafal  ways; 
the  Chnstiaa  is  anhuUed  by  the  pros- 
peet  of  a  blissful  etemil^y  to  go  on 
nom  perfection  to  perfeetion. 

What  encourmgeg  and  animaie$  acts 
by  the  finer  feelings  of  oar  nature; 
what  inciteg  acts  through  the  medium 
of  our  desires :  we  are  encouraged  by 
kiadness;  we  are  animated  by  the 
faepe  of  reward;  we  are  incited  by 
thedeeireof  dbtinction:  \irhat  impehy 
wrge$,  stimulates,  and  instigateSy  acts 
forcibly,  be  the  cause  internal  or  ex- 
ternal: we  are  incited  and  stimu- 
lafM^  mostly  by  what  is  internal;  we 
Btt  urged  and  instigated  by  both 
the  internal  and  external,  but  particu- 
larly the  letter.  We  are  impelled  by 
motives;  we  are  stimulated  by  pas- 
sions; we  are  urged  and  instigated 
by  the  representations  of  others :  a 
benevolent  man  i^impelled  by  motives 
of  humanity  to  relieve  the  wretched; 
an  ardent  mind  is  stimulated  by  am- 
bition to  ^at  efforts :  we  are  urged 
by  entreaties  to  spare  those  who  are 
in  our  power;  one  is  instigated  by 
malicious  representations  to  thke  re- 
venffi  CD  a  supposed  enemy. 

We  may  be  impelled  and  urged 
though  not  properly  stimulated  or  in- 
stigated by  circumstances.  In  this 
case  the  two  former  difier  only  in  the 
degree  of  force  in  the  impelUnff  cause : 
less  oonstcaint  is  laid  on  the  will  when 
we  are  impelled^  than  when  we  are 
urged,  which  leaves  no  alternative  or 
choice.    A  monarch  is  sometimes  ti»- 


peHed>hy  the  state  of  the  nation  to 
make  a  peace  less  advantageous  than 
he  would  otherwise  do ;  he  is  urged 
by  his  desperate.  4X)ndition  to  duow 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
A  man  is  imfeUed  by  the  mere  neoes-* 
sity  of  cfaoosrog  to  take  one  road  in 
preference  to  another;  he  is  urged 
by  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  to 
raise  money  at  a  great  loss. 

We  may  be  impelled,  urged,  and 
stimulated  to  that  which  ie  bad;  we 
are  never  instigated  to  that  which  is 
gpod:  we  may  be  impelled  by  curiosity 
to  pry  into  that  which  does  not  con- 
cern us ;  we  may  be  urged  by  the  en- 
treaties of  those  we  are  connected 
with  to  take  steps  of  which  we  after- 
wards repent;  we  may  be  stimulated 
by  a  desire  of  revense  to  many  fool 
deeds;  but  those  who  are  not  har- 
dened in  vice  require  the  instig^sOon 
of  persons  more  abandoned  than  theii!- 
selves,  before  they  will  commit  any 
desperate  act  of  wickedness. 

The  encouragement  and  increment 
are  the  abstract  nouns  either  for  tiie 
act  of  encouraging  or  inciting,  or  the 
thing  that  encourages  or  incites ;  the 
encouragement  of  laudable  undertak- 
ings is  Itself  laudable;  a  single  word 
or  look  may  be  an  encouragement; 
the  incitement  of  passion  is  at  all 
times  dangerous,  but  particularly  ia 
youth ;  money  is  said  to  be  an  incite- 
ment  to  evil.  Incentive,  whid\  is  an- 
other derivative  from  incite,  has  a 
higher  application  for  things  that  incite 
than  the  word  incitement;  the  latter 
being  mostly  applied  to  sensible,  and 
the  former  to  spiritual  objects:  sa- 
voury food  is  an  incitement  to  sen- 
sualists to  indulge  in  gross  acts  of  in- 
temperance; a  reK^ous  man  wants 
no  tncentixfcs  to  virtues;  his  own 
breast  furnishes  him  with  those  of  the 
noblest  kind.  Impulse  is  the  deriva- 
tive from  impel,  which  denotes  the 
act  of  impelling :  stimulus,  which  is 
the  root  of  the  word  stimulate,  na- 
turally designates  the  instrument, 
namely,  the  spur  or  goad. with  which 
one  is  stimulated;  hence  we  speak  of 
acting  by  a  blind  impulse,  or  wanting 
a  stimulus  to  exertion. 


IS  em^mraget  tha  piactice  of  that 
Tica  whldi  be  oommitf  In  sppearance,  tbou^fa 
ke  avoids  tt  in  Cact.  HAwutewvani. 
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tn\  mnu,  acts  tlntyt  wlUi  the  approbatiM  of 
his  owD  raavon;  he  to  animated  through  the 
oonw  of  hto  endeavoiin  by  an  enwctation 
wUch  be  knowt  to  be  jaat.  JoMmov. 

"Wbile  a  ilglitA&l  daln  to  pteanie  or  to  afr 
•aenee  maiC  be  procured  dtber  bj  riov  in- 
dastiy  or  aaMrtala  buurd,  thct*  always  be 
mattttades  wboai  cowardice  or  Impatience  inciu 
to  moie  aalb  and  tpeedj  methods  of  getting 
waMfc.  JonKsow. 

T^u,  wUleaioand  the  wave-mlgected  loa 
hnpeb  the  natives  to  repeated  toll,  . 
ladBslrloaa  habits  In  each  besom  reign. 


The  nagMrate  cannot  urge  oV^lence  npon 
mcb  potent  gitmnda  as  the  minister.        Sourfl. 
Por  ef«ry  want  that  ttimulatet  the  breast 
B^coBHF  a  sonree  of  pleasnre  when  vedrest, 

OouMHrnb 

There  are  few  ituHgaiUmi  In  tMscoontry  to 
%  breach  of  coafidence.  lUwnfwoais. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,    ADVANCE, 
PROMOTE,    PREFER,   FORWARD. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  «.  To  encour 
ragCf  animate, 

ADVANCE,  V.  To  advance. 

PROMOTE,  from  the  Latin  pro- 
maoeo,  signifies  to  move  forward. 

PREFER,  from  the  Latin  praferro 
fxfero  and  jpr«  to  set  before,  sigpifies 
to  set  up  before  others. 

TO  FORWARD  is  to  put  forward. 

The  idea  of  exerting  one's  influence 
to  the  advantage  of  an  object  is  in- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms,  which  differ  in  the  circum- 
stances and  mode  of  the  action.  To 
encourage^  advance,  and  promote^  are 
i^plicable  to. both  persons  and  things; 
prefer  to  persons  only;  forward  to 
things  only. 

First  as  to  persons,  encourage  is 
partial  as  to  the  end,  and  indennite 
as  to  the  means :  we  may  encourage 
a  person  in  any  thing  however  trivial, 
and  by  any  means :  thus  we  may  en- 
'  courage  a  child  in  his  rudeness,  by 
not  checking  him;  or  we  may  encoi*- 
ragt  an  artist  or  man  of  letters  iji 
some  great  national  work :  but  to  ad- 
vancey  promote^  aad  prefer,  are  more 
general  in  their  end,  and  specific  m 
the  means.  A  person  Hiay  advance 
himself,  or  may  be  advanced  by  others  ; 
he  IS  promoted  snd  preferred  only  by 
others :  a  person's  advancement  mav 
be  the  fhrit  of  his  industry,  or  result 


ENC0USA6E. 

frmn  tlie  efiforts  of  his  firkodb;^  pro- 
motion and  preferment  are' tike  work 
of  one's  friends:  the  fonaer  in  regiard 
to  offices  in  general;  the  Utter  mostly 
in  re^urd  to  eodesiastkal  situatkms. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  ooe  to  en^ 
courage,  to  the  utmost  of  thor  power, 
those  among  the  poor  who  Btfive  to 
obtain  an  honest  livelihood;  it  ist^erj 
man's  duty  to  advance  himself  in  lite 
by  every  legitimate  means ;  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  pleasure  of  every  good 
isan  in  the  state  to  promote  those  who 
show  themselves  deserving  of  promo- 
tion ;  it  is  the  duty  of  %  minister  to 
accept  gS  preferment  when  it  oSkn, 
but  It  is  not  his  duty  to  be  solicitous 
for  it. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things 
encourage  is  used  in  an  improper  or 
figurative  acceptation;  the  rest  are 
applied  properly.  If  We  encotmtge  an 
undertaking,  we  give  courage  to  the 
undertaker ;  but  when  we  advance  a 
cause,  or  promote  an  interest,  ot  for- 
ward a  purpose,  or  farther  a  prqyect, 
they  properly  convey  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing tnings  alive,  or  in  a  motion  to- 
wards some  desired  end.  To  adeamse 
is  however  generally  used  in  relation 
to  whatever  admits  of  extension  and 
aggrandizement ;  promote  is  a|^>lied 
to  whatever  admits  of  being  broo^t 
to  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection; 
forward  is  but  a  partial  term,  ein- 
ployed  in  the  sense  of  promote  in 
regard  to  particular  objects;  that  we 
advance  religion  or  learning;  ynepro* 
mote  an  art  or  an  invention;  W9  fer- 
ward  a  plan. 


neUgioii  depeadi  upon  tlw  «m 


of  tboM  tbftt  ace  to  dl^eaM  sod  umt  tt. 

BOCTBk 

Ko  nao^k  lot  It  m  viAlterably  flaed  ia  tkk 
Ufr,  bat  that  a  thoonnd  aeddcBH  nay  «tthv 
forwaid  or  dbappolat  Us  mdvmetmemL  


Yoar  Mai  Id  ^remetimg  my  Intcmt 


■y 


If  I  wen  Dov  to  acoept  frefermemt  is  the 
dnuch,  I  ihoald  to  appietoDdro  that  I  nigfct 
itMaKtfewi  the  tonds  oT  tto  galaM^jen. 


Tto  gveat  enemratement 
gWen  to  learaiDC  ftt  lone  joaia  kot  part,  ftai 
made  onr  own  aatlon  as  gtatoaa  vpon  tUt  w^ 
eoant  at  fw  ItB  late  triiapha  and  coaqpoiia. 

AnafsoK. 
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I  lore  to  ne  «  nuB  zMlrat  la  «  good  natter, 
and  especially  whea  hit  seal  shews  ftwlf  for 
advancing  monltty,  and  prmnoting  (be  bappl- 
iieat  of  manldnd.  Asdisom. 


It  beborei  m  not  to  be  \finting  to  oaraelTes 
in  JbncardiTig  the  lotentlon  of  nature  by  the 
••tare  of  our  mlnda.  Bb 


T<K£NcouRAGE,  V.  To  cheer. 

TO    ENCROACH^   INTRENCH,   IN- 
TRUDE,   INVADE,   INFRINGE. 

ENCROACH,  in  French  encroocA- 
€r,  is  compounded  of  en  of  in  and 
cnmck  cringe  or  creep^  signifying  to 
creep  into  any  thing. 

INTRENCH,  compounded  of  in 
and  trenchy  signifies  to  trejich  or  dig 
bevond  one's  own  ground  into  an- 
other*8  ground. 

INTRUDE,  from  the  Latin  in- 
trudOf  signifies  literally  to  thrust 
upon;  and  INVADE,  from  invado, 
signifies  to  march  in  upon. 

INFRINGE,  from  the  Latin  in- 
JHngo  compounded  of  in  and  frangOf 
signifies  to  oreak  in  upon. 

All  these  terms  ctenote  an  unau- 
thorized procedure ;  but  the  two  for- 
mer designate  gentle  or  silent  actions, 
the  latter  violent  if  not  noisy  actions. 

Encroach  ts  often  an  imperceptible 
Action,  performed  with  sucn  art  as  to 
«lude  observation ;  it  is,  according  to 
its  derivation,  an  insensible  creeping 
into :  intrench  is  in  fiict  a  species  of 
encroachment,  namely,  that  percepti- 
ble species  which  consists  in  exceeding 
the   Doundaries  in  marking  out  the 

Sound  or  space.  It  should  be  one  of 
e  first  objects  of  a  parent  to  check  the 
first  indications  of  an  encroacAing  dis- 
position in  their  children.  According 
to  the  building  laws  it  is  made  action- 
able for  any  one  to  intrench  upon  the 
jstreet  or  public  road  with  their 
houses  or  gardens. 

Encroach  and  intrench  respect 
property  only;  intrude,  invade,  and 
infringe,  are  used  with  regard  to  other 
objects ;  intrude  and  invade  designate 
an  unauthorized  entry ;  the  former  in 
.violation  of  right  equity  or  good  man- 
ners ;  the  latter  in  violation  of  public 
law;  the  former  is  more  commonly 
i^ipiied  to  individuals;  the  latter  to 
ciations  or  large  communities.  The 
French  usurper  intruded  himself  into 
the  emperor  of  Austria's  family;  and 


one  of  his  brothers  intruded  himself 
into  the  palace  of  Ferdinand  the  king 
of  Spain,  aided  by  a  vast  army  which 
invaded  the  country.  Nothing  evinces 
greater  ignorance  and  iinpertinenca 
tiiafi  to  intrude  one's  selr  into  any 
company  where  we  may  of  course 
expect  to  be  unweloome.  In  the 
feudal  times,  when  civil  power 
was  invested  in  the  hands  of  the 
noUlity  and  )>etty  princes,  they 
were  incessantiy  invading  each  other^ 
territories. 

Invade  has  likewise  an  improper 
as  well  as  a  proper  acceptation;  in^ 
the  former  case  it  bears  a  dose  ana* 
logy  to  infringe.  We  speak  of  tii- 
vading  rights,  or  ii{/nngin^. rights; 
but  the  former  is  an  act  of  greater 
violence  than  the  latter.  By  a  ty- 
rannical and  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  the  rights  of  the  subject  are 
invaded:  by  gradual  steps  and  im- 
perceptible means  their  liberties  may 
be  infringed.  Invade  is  used  only 
for  public  privileges ;  infringe  is  ap- 
plied also  to  private  and  individual. 

King  John  of  England  invaded  th# 
rights  of  the  Barons  in  so  senseless 
and  arbitrary  a  manner  as  to  provoke, 
their  resistance^  and  thus  pronM)te  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty.  It  is  of  ipi- 
portance  to  the  peace  and  well-bein^ 
of  society  that  men  should,  in  their 
diflferent  relations,  stations,  and  duties, 
guard  ag^net  any  infringement  on  the 
sphere  or  department  of  such  as  come 
into  the  closest  connexion  with  them. 

It  is  observed  bj  one  of  tbe  fMbefs  that  b« 
wbo  rastralDS  himself  in  the  use  of  thioffi  la«fal 
will  nerer  encroach  npoa  things  forbidden. 

Joamoir. 

.  Religion  entrvncAet'npon  none  of  onr  pri?!- 

leges,  ttnadea  none  of  oar  pleasaies.     Sooth. 

One  of  tbe  chief  characteristics  of  tbe  golden 
ag«3,  of  the  age  In  which  neMber  caro  nor  danger 
bad  intruded  on  OMnkiod,  Is  the  oommnatty  of 
possetilone.  Jobmsov. 

No  sooner  were  Ms  «;es  In  slanber  bound. 
When  from  above  a  mora  than  mortal  sonnd 
Invada  bis  ears.  Dbtdbw. 

The  blag's  partisans  maintained  that,  while  the 
prince  commands  no  mlliury  force,  he  will  In 
▼ala  by  violence  attempt  an  it^firingement  of 
laws  soteienrly  deftnedby  noana  of  late  dbpiatea. 

Hviu. 

TO  ENCUMBER,  V.   To  clog. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA,  V.  Dictionary. 
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END. 


ENDEAVOUR. 


'  END,  V.  Aim. 

TO  END,   CLOSE,  TERMINATE. 

To  bring  any  thin^  to  iu  last  poiot 
is  the  cMnmon  idea  m  the  aipiificatioa 
of  these  terms. 

To  END  ia  the  simple  action  of 
putting  an  tffd  to,  without  any  collar 
teral  idea;  it  is  therefore  the  generic 
terra.  To  CLOSE  is  to  eaif  naduaUy. 
To  TERMINATE  is  to  en/in  a  spe- 
cific manner.  There  are  persons  even 
in  dviliied  countries  so  ignorant  as^ 
like  the  brutes,  to  end  their  lives  as 
they  begun  them,  without  one  ra- 
tional reflection.  The  Christian  cUme$ 
his  career  of  active  duty  only  with 
the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers.  A 
person  end$  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  end 
to  it,  by  yielding  the  subject  of  con- 
test; he  terminates  the  liispute  by 
entering  into  a  compromise. 

Oraeee  b  ber  ■Ingto  bflnMi  tCnm  la  vtlo, 
Nofir  boili  oppon  thee^  udthwi  mMttotfaiit 
So  than  mf  dajn  Ui  om  «d  tisor  turn, 
jUdaMltriaiNnowiMlkviiitlMfaBi  Pwst 

Otmtm,  Acanaa»  ta  flwal  appMr* 

And  CKiMMimit  sMlfkMaclMithoifab 


iUI  tedamlaA  to kwv %oir  owh «r  tlM 
wadm  urmitmtoi,  I  jtimtAmjwdf  wfttkHtttm* 
wemMs  that  w«re  In  tha  low«r  and  f%Dar  «r  tfedc 
asr^aad  ealled  ^kmmdfm  tba  baad  Qf  lofen. 

Aronoa. 

END,    EXTRXMITT. 

Both  these  words  imply  the  last 
of  those  parts  which  constitute  a 
thing ;  but  the  END  designates  that 
part  generally;  the  EXTREMITY 
marks  the  particular  point.  Tlie 
extremity  is  from  the  Latin  extremns 
the  very  last  end^  that  which  is  outer* 
most.  Hence  the  end  mnj  be  said  of 
that  which  bounds  any  thine ;  but  e«- 
trewuty  of  that  which  extends  farthest 
from  us :  we  may  speak  of  the  ends 
of  that  which  is  circular  in  its  form, 
or  of  that  whidi  has  no  specific  form ; 
but  we  speak  of  the  extremities  of 
that  onl^  which  is  supposed  to  project 
lengthwise. 

The  end  is  opposed  to  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  extremity  to  the  centre  or . 
point  from  which  we  reckon.  When 
a  roan  is  said  to  go  to  the  end  of  a 
journey  or  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
expression  is  in  both  cases  indefinite 
1 


and  general ;  but  when  he  is  s^d  to 
go  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  or 
the  extremities  of  a  kingdom,  the 
idea  of  relative  distance  is  manifestly 
implied. 

He  who  goes  to  the  end  of  a  path 
may  possibly  have  a  little  fiuther  io 

Sin  Older  to  readi  the  extremky, 
the  figurative  application  end  and 
eaframtv  differ  00  widely  as  not  to 
admit  of  any  just  oompanson. 


V0V  wMh  fWlhraa  tie  iMdlag  IMB  ke 
DMva  to  w  anK  ttid  jriM  Ikt 


Ow  IHHie  vriMm  wen  an  6»  laat  aaaa- 
MMrWtakaaepwM  tie  ^piuiuwt  of  tfcrtr 
fottieoati  lkatch«9  Wd^ottfoip  toaHMd  to 
wagrthtoff  elto ;  tat  havlaf  at  le^;|k  laariBnUj 
adoiMd  tMr  towar  parta»  Ikeynov  Wcta  to 
tan  thcfr  Ao^Ma  apoa  Ika  att 


TO  ENDEAVOUR,  V.  To  otlempL 

TO' ENDEAVOUR,  AIM,     fiTRITK, 
STRUGGLE. 

ENDEAVOUR  9.  Jt^mpt. 
AlAl,  "9.  JLun, 
STRIVE  V.  Discord^  str^e, 
STRUGGLE  is  a  freqnsntttirefiNMa 


To  endeavour  is  general  in  its  ob- 
ject; aim  is  particular :  wtendeawmr 
to  do  whatever  we  set  about ;  we  ami 
at  doing  something  which  we  have  set 
before  ourselves  as  a  desirable  olgect. 
To  strive  is  to  endeavour  earaestly; 
to  struggle  is  to  strive  earnestly. 

An  endeavour  springs  from  a  sense 
of  dul^;  we  endeceoaur  to  do  that 
which  is  rif|h^  and  avoid  that  which  is 
wrong.  Aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an 
aspiring  temper ;  the  object  etiiieifat 
is  always  something  .superior  either 
in  reality  or  imagination,  and  calls 
for  particular  exertion:  striving  is 
the  consequence  of  an  ardent  desire ; 
the  thing  striven  for  is  always  con- 
ceived te  be  of  importance:  s^ruf' 
gling  is  the  effect  or  necessity;  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  dLfficultyof  at- 
tainment, and  the  resistance  which  is 
met  with ;  the  thing  stntggled  for  if 
indispensablv  necessary. 

Those  only  who  endeavour  todif* 
charge  their  duty  to  God  and  their 
foDow  creatures  can  expect  real  treo- 
quillity  of  mind. 
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ENINBAYOUR. 


ENEHT« 


«I5 


WliMf  er  dtmf  at  the  aoquireineiit 
jo£  great  wealth  or  much  power  opens 
tlie  door  for  much  misery  to  himself. 
As  oar  passions  are  acknowledged  to 
be  oiir  greatest  enemies  when  they  oh- 
tsun  m&  ascendency,  we  should  al^ 
ways  itrhe  to  keep  them  under  our 
oontrol.  There  are  some  men  who 
struggle  through  life  to  obtain  a  mere 
comnetence;  and  ^et  die  without  suo- 
oeeoing  in  tbnr  ol||eet» 

We  ought  to  endeinmir  to  ooirect 
fiiults,  to  mm  at  attaining  Christian 
perfection,  to  strwe  to  conquer  bad 
nabits  :  these  are  the  surest  means  of 
aaving  us  from  the  nsoessity  of  simg'* 
gling  to  repair  an  injured  reputation. 

*ni  ••  VMonaM  tUif ,  iqy  good  Saacho,  Ibr 
«n  iMdr  of  the  world  to  MStbeotkorMf  IBw 


However  ttn  maj  «<M  at  e1ofatJoa» 

Tis  proper^  a  Cmalo  pealon.         BBBvnoBB. 

All  wedcntand  their  greet  Cieitor*!  will. 

Strive  to  be  heppy.end  le  that  ftiiai, 

IfaahlBdeteepted,  lori  of  all  hnidob 

Baft  M^  aleveto  fiiify,  viee,  and  piMe, 


So  the  heemihfawwjenw  tke  oaitHt  ateai, 
iUkI  elow  adfaodag  tingle  with  the  Kfeain. 

Davaaiu 

XNDSAVOUB,  EFFORT^ 
EXERTION. 

ENDEAVOUR  v.  Attempt  and 
To  endeavour, 

EFFORT  18  changed  from  theLadn 
^ert  fipom  ^ero  to  bring  forth,  that 
iSy  to  brine  out  power. 

EXERTION,  in  Latm  eMrtio  from 
cjero,  signifies  the  putting  forth 
power. 

The  idea  of  calling  our  powers  mto 
action  is  common  to  these  terms; 
endeavour  expresses  little  more  than 
this  common  idea,  being  a  term  of 
general  import:  effort  and  exertion 
are  particular  modes  of  endeavour ; 
the  ibnner  being  a  special  strons 
endeavour,  the  latter  a  continued 
itrone  endeavour.  The  endeavour  is 
called  forth  by  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  the  effort  and  exertion  by 
those  which  are  extraordinary:  The 
endeavour  flows  out  of  the  condition 
of  our  beins  and  constitution.  As 
rational  and  responsible  agents  we 
i9nst  ooake  daily  endeavours  to  fit 
purselyes  for  an  hereafter.  As  will- 
ing  and  necessitous  agents,   we  use 


our  tndeavoun  to  obtain  such  things 
as  are  agreeable  or  needful  for  us. 
When  a  particular  emergencjf  arises 
we  make  a  great  ^fffort ;  and  when  a 
serious  object  b  to  be  obtained  we 
make  suitable  exertions. 

The  endeavour  is  indefinite  both  as 
to  the,  end  and  the  means :  the  end 
may  be  immediate  or  remote;  the 
means  may  be  either  direct  or  indi* 
rect;  but  m  the  effort  the  end. is  im« 
mediate;  the  means  are  direct  and 
personal :  we  may  either  make  an 
endeavour  to  get  mto  a  room,  or  we 
may  make  an  endeavour  to  obtiutt  a 
situation  in  life ;  but  we  make  ^forti 
to  speak,  or  we  make  efflorts  to  get 
through  a  crowdt  Thesnd^svsvrjnay 
call  forth  one  or  many  powers;  the 
effbri  calls  forth  but  one  power;  the 
endeavour  to  please  in  soaety  is  lau- 
dable, if  it  do  not  lead  to  yicions  com- 
phances ;  it  is  a  laudable  effort  of  foiw 
tirade  to  strnpress  ourcomplmnts  in  the 
moment  ot  suffering^.  The  exertion  is 
as  comproheDstre  in  its  meaning  aa 
the  eaiiraooiir,  and  as  positive  as  the 
effbrtf  but  the  endeavour  is*  most 
commonly,  and  the  effbH  always,  sp" 
plied  to  indiyiduals  only;  wneraas 
the  exertion  is  applicable  to  nations 
as  well  as  indivioimis;  A  tradesmaa 
usee  his  beet  endeavours  to  please  big 
customers ;  a  combatant  makes  de- 
sperate ejfbrte  to  overcome  his  anta- 
gonist. A  candidate  for  literary  or 
parliamentary  honours  uses  great  esu 
ertions  to  surpass  his  rival;  a  nation 
uses  great  exertions  to  raise  a  navy  or 
extend  its  conmierce. 

To  walk  with  elitoawpentloBaadi 
tteilskt  pethei«ht  tohethec 
•our  of  ereiy  latioMal  heiof, 

ThoiaSaaoeeor  eaatomls  each,  Ihatto  eoa- 
faer  it  win  leqaiie  the  atoioat  ^ff^rU  of  Ibitl. 
tade  aad  Tiftoo. 


The  dfawomfitarM  which  the  rapahiick  of  as- 
•aarfiM  hai  laffefed  have  anlTonalj  called  forth 
nem  €xertion»»  Bnuob 

ENDLESS,  V.  Eternal. 

ENDOWMENT,  V.    Gift. 
TO  ENDURE^  V*  To  beOTm 

ENEMY,   FOE,  ADVERSARY, 
OPPONENT,  ANTAGONIST. 

ENEMY,  in  Latin  inimicus  coah 
pounded  ot  in  privative  and  asucus  a 
triend,  signifies  one  that  is  uofrie 


sttofiiendly. 
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ENEMY. 


ENERGY. 


FOE,  in  Saxon  fak  most  probably 
from  the  old  Teutonic  fian  to  hate, 
•ignifies  one  that  bean  a  hatred. 

ADVERSARY^  in  Latin  ad-oei^ 
•arsttf  from  adpotrmu  against,  signifies 
one  that  takes  part  against  another; 
odtitrtafiudxii  Latin  was  particularly 
applied  to  those  who  contested  a  point 
in  law  against  another. 

OPPONENT,  in  Latin  opptmetu 
partidple  of  o^pono  or  cbpono  to  place 
in  the  way,  signifies  one  pitted  against 
another. 

ANTAGONIST,  in  Greek  m«. 
yomrn  compounded  of  arrt  and  ^tymt^ 
imfAM  to  contend  against,  signifies  one 
struggling  against  another. 

An  enetmu  is  not  so  formidable  as  a 
foe ;  the  rormer  may  be  reconciled, 
i>ut  the  latter  remains  always  deadly. 
An  enen^  may  be  so  in  spirit,  in  ac- 
tion, or  in  relation  ;  a  Joe  is  always 
to  in  spirit  if  not  in  action  likewise : 
a  man  may  be  an  enetmf  to  himself, 
though  not  a  foe.  Those  who  are 
]uiti<mal  or  political  enemies  are  often 
private  friends,  but  a  foe  is  never  any 
thing  but  tk  foe.  A  single  act  may 
create  an  enem^,  but  continued  waiv 
&re  will  create  ^foe, 

Enemiei  are  either  public  or  pri- 
vate^ collective  or  personal ;  in  the 
latter  sense  the  word  enemv  is  most 
analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  a<i- 
^Denary,oppoi^tU J  antagonist,  *  Ene- 
mies  seek  to  injure  each  other  conn 
monly  from  a  sentiment  of  hatred ; 
the  heart  is  always  more  or  less 
implicated.  Adversaries  set  up  their 
claims,  and  frequently  ur^e  their  pre- 
tensions, with  angrjT  strife;  but  in- 
terest more  than  sentiment  stimulates 
to  action :  opponents  set  up  different 
parties,  and  treat  each  otlier  some- 
times with  acrimony ;  but  their  dif^ 
ferences  do  not  necessaril}r  include 
any  thing  personal :  antagonists  are  a 
species  o{  opponents  who  are  in  actual 
engagement:  emulation  and  direct  ex- 
ertion, but  not  anger,  is  concerned  in 
making  the  antagonist.  Enemies  make 
war,  aim  at  destruction,  and  commit 
acts  of  personal  violence ;  adversaries 
are  contented  witl\  appropriating  to 
themselves  some  object  of  desire,  or  de- 
priyiug  their  rival  of  it;  cupidity 
being  the  moving  principl^  ana  gain 
the  object;  opponents  oppose  each 
•  VldaAU6Ginrd:  *• 


Other  systematicany  and  perpetually ; 
each  aims  at  being  thought  right  in 
their  disputes :  taste  and  opinions  are 
commonly  the  subjects  of  debate, 
self-love  ofrener  than  a  love  of  trvCth  ie 
the  moving  principle :  antagonitis  eiH 
gage  in  a  tnal  ot  strengdi;  victory  u 
the  end ;  the  love  of  distinction  or  su- 
periority the  moving  principle:  the 
oentest  may  lie  eidier  in  mental  or 
physical  exertion ;  may  aim  at  supe* 
riority  in  a  verbal  dispute  or  in  a 
manual  combat.  There  are  nations 
whose  subjects  are  bom  enemies  to 
those  of  a  neighbourine  nation.  No- 
thing evinces  the  radical  corraption 
of 'any  country  more  than  when  the 
poor  num  dares  not  show  himself  as 
an  adversary  to  his  rich  neifl^bour 
without  feanng  to  lose  more  than  ho 
mi^ht  gain.  Mr.  Fox's  ambitioa  was 
satisfied  with  being  the  opponent  to 
one  of  the  greatest  ministers  that  ever 
directed  the  affairs  of  state.  Scaliger 
and  Petau  anion|  the  French  were 
neat  antagoniMts  in  their  day,  as  were 
fioyle  and  Bentley  among  the  English. 
The  Horatii  andCuriatii  were  equally 
famous  antagonists  in  their  way. 

Enemy  and  foe  are  likewise  em- 
ployed in  a  figurative  sense  for  moral 
objects :  our  passions  are  our  enemies 
when  indulged ;  envy  is  a /be  to  h^>- 
piness. 

Plvtasek  mji  vwy  fiady,  that  a  aaa  Aeald 
not  allow  hUnelf  to  hate  evea  Us  t 


So  frowned  (Im  ml^j  coSibataiits,  tbaft  hall 
Grew  dacker  at  tlMir  frownt  to  wtSOfd  tkcj 


For  aevnr  but  oaoe  mora  w 
To  Dwetto  icvaat  a^oc 

Tbooe  dtopataatt  (tho  paraMaton)  convlacw 
their  advertarteM  with  a  loritet  conunoaljr  caUeA 
a  pile  or  ftoota.  Aommc. 

The  name  of  Bojle  H  Indeed  levared,  h«t  fcla 
worin  an  n^lccted;  we  an  contented  to 
know  thatheoonqnefedMi  c^qmienu,  wilhent 
Inqulfiaff  whatcavMiwerapiodaMd  I 


fiir  Fraacta  Bacon  oheervee  that  a  wcU  writiem 
book,  compared  with  ite  rlrala  and  mnUifmitU^ 
Is  like  Moo8i*e  eerpeat  Uiat  Imnwdtattfj  ewaJlow- 
«d  np  thoee  of  the  Bnpthmt. 


ENERGY,   FORCE,   VIGOR. 

ENERGY,  in  Frendi  energie, 
Latin  energia^  Greek  mpy^M  fiona 
ivip^iw  to  operate  inwardlj,  sinufie^ 
the  power  of  producing  positive  etmcts. 
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fORCE,^.  To  am^L 

VLGOBy  from  the  Latin  vigeo  to 
flourishy  aignifiea  UDimpaind  power, 
or  that  whuh  belongiB  to  a  subjoct  in 
%  sound  or  floqriahiog  state. 

With  energy  is  connected  the  idea 
of  activity ;  with  force  that  of  capar 
bility;  with  vigor  that  of  health. 
£nergy  lies  only  in  the  mind;  ,/brce 
and  Vigor  are  the  property  of  either 
body  or  mind.  Knowledge  and  hee^ 
dom  oomfaine  to  produce  energy  of 
character;  force  is  a  gift  of  nature 
that  may  oe  increased^  by  exercise; 
vigor,  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an 
ordinary  accompaniment  of  yoittb,  bat 
is  not  lUways  denied  to  old  age. 

Our  powm  owe  miich  of  thdr  energy  to  o«r 
lopeo,  poMioC  qvlB  pooe  ridentiir.    When  me- 


I>eMeadt  iV  etbeml  iWvc^  uA  wMh  Hfqac 

KVfC 
Tuns  ftom  ita  boCten  tbo  diKoloBi'd  deep. 

'TBowom 

Vo  VMM  It  (iM  age  and  vigour  of  thirtj  k 

fond  orragai^lnaii  and  rattle*.  Soora. 

TO  BNERVATE^  V.  To  we^Jten.^ 
TO  ENFEEBLE,  V.  To  weaken. 
TO  ENaAGE,//.  To  attract.     > 
TO  EJ^GAGE,  V.  To  bind. 

£K€^AG£M£NT^  V.  Bailie. 
ENGAGEMENT^  V.  BusmeSS. 
XSNOAOEMENT,  V.  PrWMSe. 

.  TCENGiUNDER^  V.  To  breed. 
^^.  TO  ENGROSS,  V.  To  absofh. 

•  ENJOYMENT,  GRATIFICATION. 

ENJOYMENT^  hom  enjoy  u>hm^ 
ihejo^  or  pleasure,  signifies  either  the 
^^(ci^oying^  or  the  pleasure  itsdf 

deriVr<^  ^'^Q^  ^^  tu:^ 

GK^TIFICATION,  from  the  verb 
to  grdify,^'^^  grateful  or  pleasant, 
signifies  ^i^^^i'  the  act  of  ^ving  plea* 
sure,  or  -^  pleasure  received.  £f»- 
joyment  gpng»  frwn  ©▼^  object 
which  is  caf^^^.^^  yielding  pleasure, 
but  by  dist'^^^^'^'"  ^  ^  ^^'^^  ^^ 
•paings  from  i?<"*^  ^^  mtiooal  ob- 
jects; but*  the  '^rat^cation  which  is 
a  species  of  em^dP"^'^^  obtained 
Uir<igh  the  miiuaty*  ^  •^"•^ 


The  ei^oyment  is  not  so  vivid  as  the 
gratification :  the  gratijication  is  not 
so  pennanent  as  the  enjoyment.  Do- 
mestic life  has  its  peculiar  enjey^ 
tfttntt;  brilliant  spectacles  afford  gro* 
tificatien. 

Our  capacity  for  enjoyment  depends 
iipon  our  intellectual  endowments; 
our  gratification  depends  upon  tha 
tone  of  Qor  feelings,  and  the  nature  of 
9ur 'desires. 

Tin  fKitgrmenl  of  fane  IhIdsb  tat  ferj  little 
pleaMue,  llraoph  tbe  Iom  or  vmat  of  It  be  veiy 
•eoaible  and  aflktSqg.  Addcsov, 

The  man  of  plaaaare  little  ImoirB  the  perfiMt 
Joy  be  ioees  for  the  diaappointiBS  gratifkaOene 
which  he  purraei.  Addmoh. 

TO  ENLARGE^  INCREASE, 
EXTEND. 

ENLARGE  signifies  literally  to 
make  large  or  wide,  and  is  applieid  to 
dimension  and  extent. 

INCREASE,  from  the  Ladn  in- 
tresco  to  grow  to  a  thing,  is  applica* 
ble  to  quantit}',  sieni^ing  to  become 
greater  in  size  by  the  junction  of  other 
matter. 

EXTEND,  m  latin  estendoyw  ex 
and  tendo,  signifies  to  stretchout,  that 
is  to  make  greater  in  space.  We 
speak  of  enlarging  a  house,  a  room, 
premises,  or  boundaries ;  of  tncreos- 
tng  the  property,  the  army,  the  capi- 
tal, expence,  &c. ;  of  extending  the 
bounduies  of  an  empire.  We  say 
the  hole  or  cavity  enlarges;  the 
head  or  bulk  enlarges;  the  number 
increases;  the  swelling,  inflammation, 
and  the  like,  increase :  so  likewise  in 
the  figurative  sense,  the  views,  the 
prospects,  the  powers,  the  ideas,  and 
die  mind,  are  enlarged;  pain,  plea- 
sure, hope,  fear,  anger;  or  kindness, 
is  increased;  one's  views,  prospects^ 
connections,  and  the  like,  afe  eX' 
tended. 

Gieat  <A()ceta  oiake 
Gmt  ralada,  emimrglaig  aa  their  vim  enlarge, 
Thoae  itiU  man  sodnke,  aa  tbcae  aiera  dlt  taie. 

■  Yovaa. 

Good  lenM  alooa  Is  a  aedale  aad  qaleaeeat 
qioalit^,  vhkh  mamces  Ma  ppf  iilnm  veil,  hat 
doet  not  increau  thenn.  iomgaom, 

Tbe  wiw  etetendtng  their  enf  alriea  wide, 
gee  how  both  ftatei  are  by  conncxioB  tfiT^ 
Fooii  view  bat  part,  aad  sot  the  whole  aarvej, 
8e  Giowd  existence  all  iato  a  di^.  Jwnm, 

TO  ENLIST,  V.  To  enrol. 
TO  ENUVJttN,  V.  To  amnmte^ 
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ENMITY,     ANIMOSITY^ 
HOSl*ILITY. 

ENMITY  lies  in  the  heart;  it  is 
deep  and  malignant:  ANIMOSFIT, 
from  animut  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  pas- 
sions ;  it  is  fierce  and  vindictive : 
HOSTILITY,  from  kottU  a  ]X)litical 
enemy,  lies  in  the  action ;  it  is  mis- 
chievous and  destructive. 

Enmity  is  something  permanent; 
anifiumty  is  partial  uid  transitory. 
In  the  feudal  ages  when  the  darkness 
and  ignorance  of  the  times  prevented 
the  mild  influence  of  Christianity, 
enmitie*  between  particular  families 
were  handed  down  as  an  inheritance 
from  father  to  son.  In  free  states, 
party  spirit  engenders  greater  animo^ 
$Uie$  tmm  private  disputes. 

Enmity  is  altogether  personal ;  ho^ 
tility  mostly  respects  public  mea^ 
sures;  animont^  respects  either  one 
or  many  individuals.  Enmity  often 
lies  concealed  in  the  heart;  animo^ 
$ity  mostly  betTavs  itself  by  some 
open  act  of  hodility.  He  who  che* 
nshes  enmity  towards  another  is  his 
own  greatest  enemy.  He  who  is  guided 
by  a  spirit  of  animosity  is  unfit  to 
have  any  command  over  others.  He 
who  proceeds  to  wanton  hostility  often 
provokes  an  enemy  where  he  might 
have  a  friend. 

In  tone  fmtnoM,  Indeed,  the  enmitjf  of 
ottaen  eaaaot  be  avoided  whhont  a  piirHelpatioa 
in  tbclr  fttUt;  bat  tken  It  to  the  enmltj  of  tiNMe 
Willi  whom  neilher  wbdon  nor  ytrtne  can  dnire 
|e  awociate.  JoHmoa. 

I  will  never  let  .mj  heart  reproach  me  with 
hftvlni;  done  any  thiof  towards  Increanlnf  thorn 
nntmoHHef  that  eitiagnhh  reilKlon,  defhcego* 
* » a  mttan  ntaerable. 

ADMaOM. 

d,  it  eenM»  the  mMbr- 
tane  to  fall  lato  the  bands  of  k  part j  of  Tlw- 
Jant  who  laid  on  him  with  ao  many  blowa  and 
buffet!,  that  he  aefer  forfot  their  ko§HUHet  to 
Ml  d  jIn;  day. 


ENMITY,  V.  Hatred. 
BNRApruRB,  tr.  Charm. 

TO  KNROL,   ENLIST,    REOZSTER, 
RECORD. 

£NR6L,  compounded  of  «ii  or 
in  and  roll,  signifies  to  place  hva  loUf 
that  is,  in  a  roU  of  paper  or  a  l^ook. 


INLIST,  compouided  of  in  and 
U$ty  signifies  to  put  down  in  a  list. 

REGISTER,  in  Latin  regiMhmy 
comes  from  regerittum  paiticiple  of 
regero,  signifying  to  put  oownin  writ- 
ing. 

RECORD,  in  Latin  rtcardor,  oom- 
pounded  of  re  back  or  again,  and  can 
the  heart,  signifies  to  bring  hack  to 
the  heart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  memo- 
randum. 

Enrol  and  inlitt  ve^MCt  persons 
only;  register  respects  penoos  and 
things;  record  respects  tbinga  only. 
£firo/  is  generally  applied  to  the  act 
of  inserting  names  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner into  any  book ;  inlist  is  a  species 
of  enrolling  applicable  only  to  the 
military.  The  enrolment  is  an  act  of 
authority ;  the  enlisting  is  the  yqIoh 
tary  act  of  an  individuu.  Among  the 
Romans  it  was  the  office  of  the  cen- 
sor to  ennd  the  names  of  all  the  citi- 
zens in  order  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber, and  estimate  their  property.  In 
modem  times  soldiers  are  mostly 
raised  by  means  of  enlisting. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the 
terms,  to  enrol  is  to  assign  a  certain 
place  or  rank;  to  en^  is  to  put 
one's  self  under  a  leader,  or  attach 
one's  self  to  a  party. 

Hercules  was  enrolled  amoog  the 
Gods.  The  obmmon  people  are  al- 
ways ready  to  enUst  on  the  side  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion. 

To  enrol  and  register,  both  imply 
writing  down  in  «  book  ;  but  tfae  for- 
mer is  a  less  formal  act  than  the  lat- 
ter. The  insertion  of  llie  bare  name 
or  desigpation  in  a  oerttdn  order  is 
enough  to  constitute  an  enraitnent; 
but  registering  comprehends  the  bindi, 
family,  and  other  collateral  ctrciun- 
staaces  of  the  individual.  The  ob- 
ject of  regitfenn^likewisedifierB  fron 
that  of  enrolling.  What  is  ^gitiff^ 
serves  for  future  purposes  antt*^^  ^ 
permanent  utility  to  society  in  ^^^^ 
ral;  but  what  is  «ira//«i  <ift^  Jl™* 
only  a  particular  or  tempos,^^  ^^j 
Thus  in  numbering  the  pt^  j^  (^ 
neoessavy  simply  to  «ira/  lA^;  t^n^^  - 
but  when^  in  aclditien  to  ^^1  ^t^ 
necessary,  as  among  tl^  jj^^^j^,^^  ^ 
ascertajji    their  rank   i„    thTsit^ 

£!^L?^l??"^'r«^  diei'  conieo- 
*««^««^&|^>i|*tr»d.    Sola 
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like  maimer  in  more  modern  times,  it 
has  been  found  oeoessary  for  the  good 
govehuDent  of  the  state  to  regitter  the 
birthsy  mariiagefty  and  deaths  of  every 
citizen.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
what  is  regitteredf  as  far  as  respects 
persons,  may  be  sfud  to  be  enrolled ; 
but  what  is  enrolled  is  not  always 
regiUered. 

JUgidery  in  regard  to  record^  has  a 
no  less  obvious  distinction :  the  former 
U  used  for  domestic  and  civil  trans- 
actions, the  latter  for  public  and  po- 
litical events.  What  is  registered 
serves  for  the  daily  purposes  of  the 
community  ooUectivelv  and  individu- 
ally; what  is  recorded  b  treasured 
np  in  a  special  manner  for  particular 
leference  and  remembrance  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  number  or  names  of 
streetSy  houses,,  carriages,  and  the  like^ 
are  register ed  in  different  offices ;  the 
deeds  and  documents  which  regard 
grants,  charters,  privileges,  and  the 
like,  either  of  individuals  or  particular 
towns,  are  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
nations.  To  record  ik,  therefore,  a 
formal  species  of  registering :  we  re- 
gister when  we  record ;  but  we  do  not 
always  record,  when,  we  reigister.  ^  .^ 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  ap- 
plication things  may  be  said  to  be 
registered  in  the  memory ;  or  events 
recorded  in  history.  We  haVe  a  right 
to  believe  that  the  actions  of  good 
meu  are  registered  in  heaven,  and 
that  their  names  are  enrolled  among 
the  saints  and  angels ;  the  particular 
sayings  and  actions  of  prinpes  are  re- 
corded in  history,  and  handed  down 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

Afieleotly  oo  mui  wu  raflHvd  to  aMde  to 
BacluA  atofe  Ibity  d^*,  otthM  be  w«fe-  at- 
wUeK  in  tone  tHbtec  or  doorauary.  BLtoBROBB. 

The  tiflBo  nertr  «w  when  I  woold  kat*  en* 
IUU4  voder  the  boBMfi  of  uy  fectfon,  thevfh 
I  miKht  loiTe  curM  a  pair  of  colon.  If  I  had 
■oC  spumed  Uwni,  to  eRher  ieglon. 

8»  Wa.  Josn. 

1  hope  yes  tahe  cere  to  keep  an  eznct  jooml, 
and  t^regtHertAl  occerreneceand  oheMrveCioM, 
fer  70W  rifeodt  here  «»xpeer  Moh  a  book  of  Cc»- 


TO  ENSUE,   V.  To  follow* 

ENTERPRizE,  V.  AitempL 

ENTERPRIZING,  ADVENTUROUS* 

These  terms  mark  a  disposition  to 
engage  in  that  which  is  extmordinary 
and  hazardous;  but  ENTERPRIS- 
ING, firom  enterprize  (v.  Attempt)  is 
connected  with  the  understanding;  and 
ADVENTUROUS,  from  adventure, 
venture  or  trial,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  passions.  The  enterprising 
character  conceives  great  projects  and 
pursues  ol^ects  that  are  difficult  to  ba 
obtained;  the  adventurous  character 
is  contented  with  seeking  that  which 
is  new,  and  placina  himself  in  dan-< 
gerous  and  unusuiu  situations.  A& 
enterprizing  spirit  belongs  to  the 
commaodenof  an  army,  or  the  ruler 
of  a  nation;  an  adventurous  dispo* 
sition  is  suitable  to  men  of  low  degree* 
Peter  the  Great  possessed,  in  a  p^u* 
liar  manner,  an  enterprizing  genius  ; 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  man  of  an 
adventurous  turn.  Enterprizing  cha- 
racterises penons  only;  but  adventur- 
ous is  also  applied  to  things,  to  signify 
oontainingaats^eniurei;  hence  a  journey, 
or  a  voyage,  or  a  history,  may  be  de- 
nonkipiatea  adventurous. 

One  Wood,  a  nan  tiHUtprixtng  and  rapa*( 
ebm,  h«d  oMaloed  a  patent,  enpowertofr  him 
to  cola  one  handeed  aad  elftitjthonaaBd  poanda 
of  halfpf nee  and  ftrthfaigi  ft>r  the  kingdom  of 
Inland*  JoHsaojr. 

Bnt  *Ui  enottfk 
In  this  lale  age,  M^renfVetM  (o  have  toach'd 
Light  on  the  nnmbeft  of  the  Samtan  nge; 
High  hegren  ferWdi  the  bold  praranptnoaa 


■  The  oDBdalt  of  thn  Hmmt  veie  A*  eatmat 
■Mppy;  when  an  action  doMifed  to  he  fieeora(6|l 
la  ooUkIt  ««"*t>unped  peri|apa  apoa  an  taadrad 
thoamnd  pleom  of  mon«j,  like  oi^  ihiBinga  or 
halfpmM.  *  ABbooii. 

.  ENSAMPLE^  V.  Etcamplcj^ 


TQ  ENTER  UPON,  V.  To  legifU 
ENTEKTAlNMENt,  V.  AmuSC^ 

ment. 

TO  ENtERTAiN,  V.  To  CtmUSe^ 

ENTHUSIAST,   FANATIC, 
VISIONART. 

The  ENTHUSIAST,  FANATIC, 
and  VISIONARY,  have  disordered 
ii)[iaguiations ;  but  the  enthusiast  is 
only  a^ected  inwardly  with  an  extra- 
onunary  fervor,  the  fanatic  and  vi- 
sionary .betray  that  fervor  by  some 
outward  mark  ;  the  former  by  singi^ 
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larides  of  conduct ;  the  latter  by  sin- 
gularities of  doctrine.  Fanatics  and 
visionaries  are  therefore  always  more 
or  less  enthusiasts;  but  enthusiasts 
are  not  Blways  fontdics  or  visionary. 
E»dtf(rmr«t  among  the  Greeks,  from  » in 
and  df  oc  God,  signified  those  supposed 
to  have,  or  pretending  to  have  atvine 
inspiration.  Fanatici  were  so  called 
among  the  Latins,  from  fanis  the 
temples  in  which  they  spent  an  eztrar- 
ordinary  portion  of  their  time.  They, 
like  the  ftByTiaren  of  the  Greeks,  pre- 
tended to  revelations  and  inspirations, 
during  the  influence  of  which  they 
indulged  themseh^es  in  many  extrava- 
f^nt  tricks,  catting  themselves  with 
Knives,  and  di«teiting  themselves  with 
every  species  6f  ttitic  gesture  and 
grimace. 

Ahhough  we  ave  professors  of  a  pure 
religion,  Yet  We  cflnnot  b6ai(fc^to*ei- 
emption  from  tlM  Mcti^vagantif^  which 
aro  related  of  tile  poor  healMibs ;  we 
iMve  many  "wbo  inmrifle  thMnaetves  in 
similar  pmctke»,  tiimr  the  idea  of 
honoring  their  iniiker  «md  redeemer. 
There  aro  fanatia  ^o  ][»ofes9  to  be 
under  extraordinary  influences  of  the 
spirit;  and  there  aro  efUhusiatts whose 
mtemperate  aeal  disqualifies  them  for 
taking  a  beneficial  part  in  the  sober 
and  solemn  services  of  the  church. 
Visionary  signifies  properly  one  who 
deals  in  visions^  that  is,  in  the  pre- 
tended  appearance  of  supernatural 
objects ;  a  species  of  enthusiasts  who 
have  sprung  up  in  more  modern  times. 
The  leaders  of  sects  aro  commonlv 
TisianarieSj  havina  adopted  this  arti* 
fice  to  establish  their  reputation  and 
doctrines  among  their  deluded  fol- 
lowers. Mahomet  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  vitiofuaies  that  ever 
protended  to  'divine  inspiration ;  and 
since  his  time  thero  have  been  vision- 
aries fMuticularly  in  England,  who 
have  raised  religious  parties,  by  having 
recourse  to  the  samie  expedient.  Of 
this  descriptioB  was  Swedenboig, 
Huntingdon,  Brothers,  and  the  like. 

Fanatic  was  originally  confined  to 
those  who  wero  under  roligious  frenzy, 
but  the  present  age  has  presented  us 
widi  the  monstrosity  of  fanatics  in 
irroligion  and  anarchy.  Auhusiast  is 
ftp^d  in  general  to  every  one  who  is 
iiU^rwith  «n  extmordinary  degree  of 


ftnrpr :  visionary  to  one  who  deals  in 
fanciful  speculation.  The  former  may 
sometimes  be  innocent,  if  not  land- 
able,  according  to  the  nature  ©f  Ae 
object;  the  latter  is  tdways  oensur- 
iMe:  the  enthusiast  has  always  a 
warm  heart;  die  visionary  has  only  a 
fhndful  head. 

The  enthusiast  will  mosdy  be  on 
the  side  of  virtue  even  though  in  an 
^rror ;  the  visionary  pleads  no  cause 
but  his  own.  The  enthusiast  suffers 
his  imagination  to  follow  his  bean; 
the  visionary  makes  his  miderstanding 
bend  to  his  imaginatiob. 

Ahhoudi  tn  matters  of  i^igion  en- 
MtMtosm  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against,  yet  we  admire  to  seeitYvmsed 
in  Muidf  of  one's  country  and  one's 
Mends :  visionariesy  whether  in  re* 
hgion,  pohtias,  or  namce,  are  dan- 
gerous as  members  «r  society,  and 
offensive  as  companions. 


Chori*  tnf  nl%lMi  M  yctciMily 

nyonwfll 

iVy  who  win  not  beltere  tkat  tte  pbiloso- 
p1ilcal/«»ia«cftt  who  gvUe  In  thaw  tntfen 
hate  llAK  CBtertaloed  the  deriett  (of  i"  '•^* 
Kl%hn)  avB  attertj  %MiMt  of  th 


Thft  tdtai  or  taAu^j  flUiialQ  Ofery  tkhc  u 
lomrtie  that  €mm  la  oottpeUUoo  wkh  ihdr 
ftmeat  tataratt,  and  Craat  thoso  pcnou  ai 
H$ionarie$  who  dan  ttaad  ap  la  a  conapt  age«, 
for  what  has  not  Ha  immediate  levard  jaiMd 

TO  ENTICE9  v»  To  allure. 
ENTIRE^  V.  Whole. 

TO  ENTREAT,  V.  To  beg. 

INTBEATY,  V.  Prayer^ 

TO  ENTRUSTji  V.  To  COTlStgn. 

ENVIOUS,  V.  Invidious. 
ENVIRON,  V.  To  surround. 
ENVOY,  V.  Ambassador. 
ENVY,  V.  Jealousy. 

EPIDEMICAL,   V.  ContOgioUS, 

EPITOME,  V.  Abridgemeni. 
EPbcHA,  V.  Time. 

EQUABLE^  V.  EqVXtU 
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EQUAI^ 

EQUAL,  STSN,  SQUABLC,  LIKE, 
OR  ALIKE,   UNIFORM. 

KQUAI^  in  Latimr^ua/u,  comes 
from  agutUf  and  probably  the  Greek 
tiKor^simlit,  like. 

£V£N  is  in  Saxon  e/vn,  German 
chtny  Swedien  ^wtfi^  j^^9  ^^  ficm^ 
Greek  eto^  like. 

EQUABLE,  in  Latin  eiftMiMIWy  sig- 
nifies sosceptible  of  equality. 

LIKE,  m  Dutch  lik  and  lawg^j 
Saxoa.  gtligy  German  gieich,  Gothic 
tholicky  Latin  tali$,  Greek  mxutot 
such  as. 

UNIFORMy  compounded  of  unu$ 
one,  and  forma  form,  bespeaks  its  own 
tneaning.  * 

All  tnest  epithets  are  opposed  to 
difference.    jfi/iMii  is  said  df  degree, 
quantity,  number,  and  dimensions,  as 
equal  in  years ;  of  an  tyual  age ;  an 
equal  height :  even  is  said  of 'the  sni^ 
face  and  position  of  bodies ;  a  board 
is  made  even  with  another  board ;  the 
floor  or  the  ground  is  even :  like  is 
said  of  accidental  qualities  in  things, 
as  alike  in  color  or  in  feature :  uni- 
form is  said  of  things  only  as  to  their 
fitness  to   correspond;    tnose  which 
are  unlike  in  color,  shape,  or  make, 
or  not  unifarmy  cannot  be  made  to 
match  as  pairs :  eqwahle  is  used  only 
in  the  moral  acceptation,  in  which 
^  all  the  othei^s  are  likewise  eomloyedw 
As  moral  qualities  admit  ot  degree, 
they  admit  of  equality;  justice  is 
dealt  out  in  equal  portions  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor;    God  looks  with  an 
equal  eye  on  all  mankind.     As  the 
natural  path  is  rendered  uneven  by 
high  and  low  ground,  so  the  evenness 
of  the  temper,  in  the  figurative  sense, 
is  destroyed  by  changes  of  humor,  by 
elevations    and    depressions   of   the 
spirits;    and   the  equability  of  the 
mind  b  hurt  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  from  prosperous  to  adverse :  even 
and  equable  are  applied  to  the  same 
mind  in  relation  to  itself;    like  or 
alike  is  used  to  the  minds  of  two  or 
more :  hence  we  sa^r  they  are  alike  in 
disposition,  in  sentiment,  in  wishes, 
&€•:  uniform  is  applied  to  the  temper, 
habits,  cliaracter,  or  conduct:  hence 
a  man  is  said  to  preserve  a  un^ormity 
of  behai^i«)ur  towards  those  whom  he 
conmiands;   firiendship  requires  that 
^  l^es  be  equal  in  station,  alike 


ERADICATE,        421 

in  mind,  and  uniform  in  their  cour 
duct;  Mrisdom  points  out  to  us  an 
even  tenor  of  life,  from  which  we 
cannot  depart  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  without  disturbing  our  peace : 
it  is  one  of  her  maxims  that  we  should 
not  lose  the  equability  of  our  temper 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Equality  is  tbe  life  of  eoovenatlon,  and  he 
h  u  moch  ont  wbo  awamet  to  blmaeir  aoy  part 
aboTO  another,  as  he  who  considen  Umself 
belov  the  rest  of  society.  Snnx. 

Good  natnre  Is  insolBcient  (In  the  marrlao 
state)  unless  it  be  steady  and  uniform^  an^ 
accompanied  with  an  merniess  of  temper. 

S^ICTATOII. 

In  Swlffk  works  is  fisnad  an  equable  tenoor 
of  easy  lanfoacsb   which  lathefr  trickles  than 

*>»■•  JOHKSOll* 

£'69  now  fiunilSar  as  in  life  he  came ; 
Alas!  how  dirsen)^  yet  hew  like  the  same. 

EQUITABLE,  V.  FatT. 

EQUITY,  V.  Justice. 
EguivocAL,  V.  Amliguous* 
TO  EeuivocATE,  V.  To  evade. 
ERA,  V.  Time. 

TO  EUADICATE,  EXTIRPATE, 
EXTERMINATE. 

To  ERADICATE,  from  radix  the 
root,  is  to  get  out  by  the  root :  EX- 
TIRPATE, from  ex  and  stirps  the 
stem,  is  to  get  out  the  stock,  to 
destroy  it  thorou^y. .  In  the  natural 
.sense  we  may  eradic^/i?  noxipus  weeds 
whenever  we  pull  tlieni  from  the 
ground ;  but  we  can  never  extirpate 
all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  dis- 
seminate their  seeds  and  spnng  up 
afresh.  Thes^  words  are  seldomer 
used  in  the  physical  than  in  the  moral 
sense;  where  the  former  is  applied  to 
such  objects  as  are  conceived  to  be 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits, 
vices,  abuses,  evils;  and  the  latter  to 
whatever  is  united  or  supposed  to  be 
united  into  a  race  or  nmily,  and  is 
destroyed  root  and  hranch.  Youth  is 
the  season  when  vicious  habits  may 
be  thoroughly  eradicated  ^  by  the  um- 
versal  deluge  the  whole  human  race 
was  extirpated,  wkh  the  exception  of 
Noah  and  his  fiunily. 

EXTERMINATE,  mLs^exter^ 
minatus,  participle  of  extfrmiaog  frpm 
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ERROR. 


ESCAPE. 


er  or  ejttra  and  terminos,  signifies  to 
cast  out  of  the  bouodaries^  that  is,  out 
of  eitistence.  It  is  used  only  in  regard 
to  such  things  as  have  life,  and  desig- 
nates a  violent  and  immediate  action; 
estirpate^  on  the  other  hand,  may 
designate  a  progressive  action:  the 
former  may  be  said  of  individuals,  but 
the  latter  is  employed  in  the  collective 
sepse  only..  Plague,  pestilence,  famine 
extirpate  I  the  sword  exterminates. 

It  mmt  b*  «v«r7  mu^  pan  to  bfgl^  bj 
Mrmdiettting  draw  eocraptioM  wlilck,«t  difctent 
tJoM,  bsTe  tempted  Mn^  to  f  iolate  consdnce. 

BLUB. 

Oo  tbon  laglorloQt!  flttqi  th«  embattled  pliln; 
9Mp«tbo«  but  ftore,  and  aetrrat  to  the  mala 
A  oobler  care  the  Oreeiaas  iball  employ. 
To  oombat,  cooqarr,  aad  ttMrpmte  Trov. 


^  TMent  aad  Mack  wtn  Hamin^  pamloat 
tbit  he  resoWml  to  e»terminat€  the  whole  na* 
lioo  to  wbkh  Mordecai  betoafod.  Buuau 

TO  £RECT|  t/.  To  build. 

TO   ERBCT,  V.  To  lift, 

^RftAND,  v.  Message. 

ERROR,   MISTAKEp  BLUNDER. 

ERROR,  in  French  erreur,  Latin 
error,  from  errs  to  wander,  marks 
the  act  of  wandering,  as  applied  to 
the  rational  faculty.  A  MISTAKE 
is  a  taking  amiss  or  wrong. 

BLUNDER  is  not  improbably 
ciianged  from  blind,  signifying  the 
thing  done  blindly. 

Error  in  its  universal  sense  is  the 
general  term,  since  every  deviation 
from  what  is  right  in  rational  agents 
is  termed  error  which  is  strictly  op- 
posed to  truth:  error  is  the  lot  of 
numanity;  in  whatever  we  attempt  to 
tJo  or  think  error  will  be  sure  to 
creep ;  the  term  therefore  is  of  un- 
limited i|se;  the  very  mention  of 
which  reminds  us  of  our  condition. 
We  have  errors  of  judgement;  errors 
of  calculation ;  errors  of  the  head ; 
and^l%-ors  of  the  heart. 

The  other  terms  designate  modes 
of  error,  which  mostly  refer  to  the 
common  concerns  of  life :  mistake  is 
an  error  of  choice ;  blunder  an  error 
of  action.  Children  and  careless 
people  are  most  apt  to  make  mistakes ; 
'  Ignorant,  conceited,  and  stupid  people 
commonly  commit  blunders,  A  mi^ 
fake  most  be  rectified;  in  commercial 


transactions  it  may  be  of  serious  con- 
sequence: a  blunder  must  be  set  right; 
but  blunderers  are  not  always  to  be 
set  ri^ht ;  and  blunders  are  frequcDtlj 
80  ndiculous  as  only  to  call  fw 
laughter. 

Idolater  may  be  laokad  ^poa  »  m  erm 
•Mklag  from  mirtaken  derolioa. 


It  happaaed  that  the  ktaff  bbamir  pned 
tbroofb  the  gallrrjr  Aari^  tbia  dckatf,  ud 
8milin(  at  thi>  mistake  of  the  dervbe,  ukfilhia 
bow  be  eottid  pemibly  be  M  dull  m  aot  todhtif 
ffahh  a  palaea  fmn  •  aaiavanaHy.      Awmm. 


ERtlOA,    FAUIT. 

ERROR,  (»,  ITrror),  respects  the 
act;  FAULT,  from  fail,  respcctj 
the  agent.  The  error  may  lay  in  the 
judsemeat,  or  ia  the  conduct;  but  the 
fault  lien  in  the  will  or  inteatioo.  The 
errxKTS  of  yoath  mast  be  tiMted  with 
indulgence;  but  their /ov/fi  most  on 
all  accounts  be  corrected. 

Error  is  smd  of  that  which  is  in- 
dividual and  partial;  fault  is  said 
likewise  of  that  which  is  habitual.  It 
is  an  error  tp  use  intemperate  bn- 
guage  at  any  time ;  it  is  SifauU  in  the 
temper  of  some  persons  who  cannot 
restrain  their  anger. 

Bold  b  the  talk  when  sabJiH^ta  frown  Coo  n^ 
iMitraotai  -     -       -  -.      — 


Other  fntiU  are  not  onder  the  viftV  juris* 
dletioa,  aad  aboald,  if  pomlbh>,  eMpe  bcr  ^ 
KrfatioB,  bat  Jealoar?  calla  «pca  her  pwtiei- 
larlj  for  If  a  can.  imnoi. 

ERUDITION,  V.  Knou/ledgf* 

TO  ESCAPE,   ELUDE,  £VAD£. 

ESCAPE,  in  French  echapeTf  comes 
in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  ex- 
cipio  to  take  out  of,  to  get  off. 

ELUDE,  {V.  To  avM). 

EVADE,  fipom  the  J^tin  etado, 
compounded  of  e  and  vado,  signifies 
to  gQ  or  get  out  of  a  thing. 

The  idea  of  being  disengaged  fron^ 
that  which  is  not  agreeable  is  com- 
prehended in  the  sense  of  all  these 
terms ;  but  escape  designates  no  means 
by  ^hich  this  is  effected :  elude  m 
evade  define  the  raeans^  namely,  tfte 
eflforts  which  are  used  by  onesen.  "  ^ 
are  simply  disengaged  when  we  escape; 
but  we  disengage  ourselves  when  wc 
ehtde  and  evade.     We  esc^e  ifhin 
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ESSAY. 


i» 


,  we  ebuk  the  seareh :  our  ei- 
€ap€»  are  often  proridentia],  and  often 
narrow ;  our  success  in  eluding  depends 
on  oar  skill.  There  are  many  bad 
men  who  escape  hanging  by  the  mh» 
take  of  a  word ;  there  are  many  who 
escape  detection  by  the  art  with  which 
they  elude  observation  and  inquiry. 

£lude  and  evade  both  imply  the 
pracdce  of  art;  but  the  former  con- 
sists mostly  of  actions,  the  latter  of 
words  as  well  as  actions:  a  thief 
eludes  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  him 
by  dexterous  modes  of  concealment ; 
be  exfodes  the  interrogatories  of  the 
judge  bj^  equivocating  replies. 

One  is  said  to  ehule  a  pumshmenty 
and  to  evade  a  law. 

VIee  oft  k  kM  fa  TMa^  feir  dhgvlM, 

JjiA  fa  bar  bonoivM  form  eioiqwf  iaqvirins  eyo. 

It  h  a  Tsfa  attempt 
To  Mod  tte  aabltloai  and  aqjoat  bj  tvnclet ; 
Tben  tbejr  etude  a  thoasaiid  ■peebnt  wayi. 

Tuoxfoii. 

Tha  Bari  Rivwi  bad  fraqaantlj  toqaired  for 

bit  lOB  (iiavask>X  aad  bad  alwajg  been  aniued 

vltb  evattvt  umwen.  Joamoii. 

TO   ESCHEW,  V.  To  OVOtd. 

TO  ESCORT,  V,  To  Qccompany. 
TO  ESPY,  V.  To  discover. 
ESSAY,  V.  Attempt. 

ESSAY,  TREATISE,   TRACT, 
DISSERTATION. 

^  All  these  words  are  employed  by 
authors  to  characterize  compositions 
varying  in  their  form  and  contents. 
ESSAY,  which  signifies  a  trial  or  at^ 
tempt,  (v.  Attempt),  is  here  used  to 
designate  in  a  specific  manner  an  aur 
tbor  s  attempt  to  illustrate  4my  point. 
Jt  is  most  commonly  applied  to  small 
detached  pieces,  which  contun  only 
tbe  general  thoughts  of  a  writer  on 
any  given  subject,  and  aftbrd  room 
for  amplification  into  details  also; 
though  oy  Locke  in  his  **  Essay  on 
the  Understanding,''  Bertie  in  his 
M  Essay  on  Truth,''and  other  authors, 
it  is  modestly  used  for  their  connected 
and  finished  endeavors  to  elucidate  a 
doctrine.  A  TREATISE  is  more 
systematic  than  an  essay  ;  it  treats  on 
toe  subfect  in  a  mBthodical  form,  and 
conveys  tbe  idea  of  something  labored. 


scientific,  and  instructive.  A  TRACT 
is  onfy  a  species  of  small  treatise^ 
drawn  up  upon  particular  occasions, 
and  published  in  a  separate  form. 
They  are  both  derived  firom  the  Latin 
iradusj  participle  of  traho,  to  draw, 
manage,  or  handle.  DISSERTATION, 
from  dissero  to  argue,  is  with  pro- 
priety applied  to  performances  ot  an 
argumentative  nature. 

Essays  m  either  moral,  political, 
philosophical,  or  literary :  they  are  the 
crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to  digest 
his  own  thoughts;  or  they  are  the 
more  mature  attempts  of  the  man  to 
communicate  his  tnoughts  to  others. 
Of  the  former  description  are  the  prize 
essays  in  schools ;  and  of  the  latter  are 
the  essays  innumerable  which  have 
been  published  on  every  subject,  since 
the  dajs  of  Bacon  to  the  present  day. 
Treatises  are  mostly  written  on  ethical, 
political,  or  speculative  subjects,  such 
as  Fenelon's,  Milton's,  or  Locke's  treo" 
tise  on  education;  De  Lolme's  trea^ 
tise  on  the  constitution  of  England ; 
Colquhoun's  treatise  on  the  police. 
Dissertations  are  employed  on  dis- 
puted points  of  literature,  as  Bentley't 
dissertation  upon  the  epistles  of  Pha- 
laris,  De  Paw's  dissertations  on  tha 
Egyptians  and  Chinese.  Tracts  are 
ephemeral  productions,  mostly  on  po- 
litical and  religious  subjects,  which 
seldom  survive  the  occasion  which 
gave  them  t)irtb.  Of  this  description 
are  the  pamphlets  which  daily  ^sue 
from  the  press,  for  or  against  tHe  mea- 
sures of  goverhmeut,  or  the  public 
measures  of  any  particular  party. 
.  The  essay  is  the  most  popular  mode 
of  writing;  it  suits  th^  writer  who  haf 
not  either  talent  or  inplination  to  pur* 
sue  his  inquiries  farther,  and  it  suit^ 
the  generality  of  readers  who  arf 
amused  with  Variety  and  superficiv 
ality :  the  treatise  is  adtipted  for  th^ 
student;  he  will  not  be  contented  with 
the  superficial  ^ssav,  when  more  ample 
matenals  are  witniu  his  reach;  th* 
tract  is  formed  for  the  political  par- 
tisan ;  it  receives  its  interest  firom  tha 
occurrence  of  the  motive ;  the  disserr- 
tation  interests  the  disputant. 

It  k  ay  fraqiMBt  practice  to  vUtt  pUcn  o 
ittoit  in  thb  lowu,  to  obterrs  what  racfrplloe 
mj  worlu  nrct  with  io  Ube  world;  (t  briof  % 
privilege  MKcted  by  Mooriemr  Moou^ne  as* 


>  1M»  Taylor  i  •«  Esay,"  Ae. 
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E^t££M.    ' 


ETERSJ^. 


othort,  of  valsHrlMtou  I 

of  tsiogt  naj  talk  of  onnelfw. 

The  very  title  of  a  monl  trmNm  baa  nwm 
thfaiv  io  It  aastera  aad  ihocldiif  to  the  oaieleaa 
attd  lBeoiMlderet& 


,  A  modem  phlloiopber,  qaoted  by  |foMiear 
Bayle  In  bU  leaned  OUaeriatUn  oo  the  soab  of 
brnte%  mji,  Deiu  eat  anlma  bnitorom,  Ood 
bimaslf  b  the  booI  of  brntet.  JiDWsojr. 

t  dedre  my  rauler  to  conilder  every  paiticaUr 
paper  or  dIecQiute  as  a  distinct  tract  by  itself. 

AWKSOV. 

ESSENTIAL,  V.  Ntcessary. 

lO  ESTABITBU^  V.  To  JlX. 

TO  ESTABLISH,  V.  To  Confirm. 
TO  ESTEEM,  v.  To  appfoise* 

ESTEEM,   RESPECT,  REGARD* 

£ST££M,  V.  To  appraise, 

RESPECT,  from  the  Latin  retpicio, 
Bigmfies  to  look  back  opon,  to  look 
upon  with  attention. 

REGARD,  V.  To  attend  to. 

A  favorable  sentiment  towards  pai^ 
ticalar  objects  is  included  in  the  mean- 
ingof  all  these  terms. 

jSiteem  and  respect  flow  from  the 
tmder&tanding ;  regard  springs  from 
the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head.  Esteem 
is  produced  by  intrinsic  worth;  respect 
hy  extrinsic  qualities;  regard  is  afiec- 
tion  blended  with  esteem.  It  is  in  th6 
power  of  ever^  man  independdntW  of 
all  collateral  circumstances  to  acquire 
the  esteem  of  others;  but  respect  and 
regard  are  within  the  reach  of  a 
limited  number  only.  The  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
equal  and  the  unequal,  are  each,  in 
their  turn,  the  objects  oi esteem;  those 
only  are  objects  of  resfect  who  have 
some  mark  of  distinction,  or  superi- 
ority either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, or  the  like ;  regard  subsists 
only  between  friends,  or  those  who 
stand  in  close  connection  with  each 
other.  Industry  and  sobriety  excite 
our  esteem  for  one  man,  charity  and 
benevolence  our  etteem  for  another; 
superior  learning  or  abilities  excite 
our  respect  for  another;  a  long  ac- 
quaintance, or  a  reciprocity  of  kind 
offices,  excite  a  mutual  regard. 

How  peat  bonor  and  esteem  will  mea  deelan 
Ibr  one  wbom  perfaaps  they  nerer  saw  before. 

Tnurrsoir. 
Then  wliat  for  comim»n  good  my  tboofbts  Inspire, 
Attend,  and  in  tbeioampecftlMtfn.    Pon. 


totbeiUndastothobodj. 
TO  ESTEEM,   V.  To  VOtue. 

TO  ESTIMATE,  V.  Tq  oppmse. 

TO   ESTIMATE,   COMPUTE, 
RATE. 


ESTIMATE,  t.  To  appn 

COMPUTE,  T>.  To  calculate. 

RATE,  in  Latin  rofuf,  partidple 
of  rear  to  think,  signifies  to  vreigh  in 
the  mind. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  mental 
operation  by  which  the  sum,  amount, 
or  value  of  things  is  obtained.  To 
estimate  is  to  obtain  the  aggregate  sum 
in  one's  mind,  either  by  an  immediate 
or  a  progressive  act ;  to  e^ampwte  is  to 
obtam  the  sum  by  the  gradind  process 
of  putting  together  items ;  to  rate  is 
to  hx  the  relative  value  in  one*s  mind 
by  deduction  and  comparison.  A 
bvilder  estimates  the  expence  of  build- 
ine  a  house  on  a  gjven  plan;  a  pro- 
prietor of  houses  computes  the  j>n>- 
oable  diminution  in  the  value  ot  his 
property  in  consequence  of  wear  and 
tear;  the  surveyor  rafes the  present 
value  of  lands  or  houses. 

In  the  moral  acoeptf  tion  they  bear 
the  same  analogy  to  each 'other.  Some 
men  are  apt  to  estimate  theadvnatititms 
privil^es  of  birth  or  rank  too  high  : 
It  would  be  an  usefrd  occupation  for 
men  to  compute  the  loss  they  sustain 
by  the  idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  necessarily  unprofitable 
consumption  on  the  other:  he  who 
rates  his  abilities  too  high  is  in  danger 
of  despising  the  means  which  are  es- 
sential to  secure  success ;  and  he  who 
rates  them  too  low  is  apt  to  neglect 
the  means,  from  despair  of  success. 

TbUMMwbo  bate  *ni  to  ertiMoletbees- 
eeileMO  and  dMcalty  of  tUs  (teat  work.  (Pope*» 
translation  of  Homer)  It  most  be  veiy  deslimble 
to  know  bow  It  was  performed.  jMiitaov. 

From  tbe  age  of  sixteen  tbe  life  of  Fope,  as 
an  anfbor,  may  be  computed,  Abbomi. 

Sooner  we  learn  and  sddadier  fbifeC 
Wbat  ciitici  8ee^^  tfaui  vbM  tbey  Mgbly  ntt. 


ETEBMAL,   ENDLESS^ 
EVEaLASTINa* 

Tee  eternal  is  set  above  time; 
the  ENDL£6S  Ires  within  timo ;  it  is 
therefore  by  a  strong  figure  that  we 
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apply  ttenmi  to  Miy  tfaiii|^  saUonary; 
aioioagh  endieu  majr  with  propriety 
be  applied  to  that  which  is  heavenly. 
That  is  properly  eternal  which  has 
neither  begianing  nor  end ;  that  is  end*- 
ieu  which  has  a  beeinnimg,  but  no 
end.  God  is,  thererore,  ah  eternal^ 
but  not  an  endieu  being.  There  is  an 
eternal  state  of  h^ipiness  or  misery^ 
which,  awaits  all  men^  according  to 
their  deeds  in  this  life ;  but  their  jovs 
or  sorrows  are  endlea  as  regards  the 
life. 

That  which  is  endieu  has  no  cessation ; 
that  which  is  EVERLASTING  has 
neither  interruption  or  cessation.  The 
endieu  nuy  be  said  of  existing  things; 
the  everlasting  naturally  extend?  itseHT 
into  futurity :  hence  we  speak  of  end- 
ieu disputes,  an  endieu  warfare,  an 
everhuting  memorial,  an  eoerUuting 
crown  of  glory. 

DMebm  ImsiwM  tatwem  tbe  pMr'n  tkat  diiiM 
Above,  tUrnal,  deathleii,  and  dltloe, 
Asd  mortal  Baa !  Fops. 

The  lUtbAa  M jdiw»  •■  lie  tWttM  flroM  fidit 
Hie  flyloff  coonen,  rank  to  entftej  ]i%kt.  Pops. 
Back  from  the  ear  be  tamblei  to  the  groond. 
Aad  eaerla&Hnf  ihidei  bb  eyes  ffurroood.  Pon. 

EucHABiST,  V.  Lord*s  supper. 
EUTLOGT,  V.  Encomium* 
TO  EVADE,  V,  To  escopc. 

TO  EVADE,    EgUrVOCATE,   PRE- 
VARICATEl 

EVADE,  V.  To  escape. 

EQUIVOCA'EE,  v.  AmhiguUy, 

PREVAMCAf'E,  in  Latin  preoa-^ 
ricatus  participle  <^  pre  and  varicor 
to  go  loosely,  sigu-^es  to  shift  from 
side  to  side.  ^ 

These  words  designate  an  artful 
mode  of  escaping  the  scrutiny  of  an 
enqui  rer.  We  evade  by  artfully  turning 
the  snl^ect  or  calling  off  the  attention 
of  the  enquirer;  we  equivocate  by  the 
use  of  equivocal  expressions ;  vrepr^ 
varicate  by  the  use  of  loose  and  inde- 
iinite  expressions.  We  avoid  ^ving 
satisfiiction  by  evading;  we  give  a 
false  satisfaction  by  equhocating  ;  we 
nve  dissatisfaction  hy  prevaricating. 
%pad^ng  is  not  so  mean  a  practice  as 
equipDocating :  it  may  be  sometimes 
prudent  to  evade  a  question  which  we 
do  not  wish,  to  answer ;  but  equitoo- 
cations  are  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  falsehood  wwi  interest.    jPrewrt- 


eaiUms  aiesdU  meaner';  and  are  re- 
sorted to  mostly  by  criminals  in  ordir 
to  escape  detection. 

Wheoereea  trader  has  cadeawtefl  to  eroMt 
fbeioetdemaadi  of  hii  ctedlton,  thb  hath  been 
daclarpdbj  the  legMaCase  to  be  an  act  of  baak- 
raptcj.  BbbcUToaK. 

When  SaUn  told  Ete  ■  Ifcoa  ahalt  racely  aot  d  j«v* 
k  was  in  Us  equiwcatiOH  *  tboa  ftlian  not  locer 
prewnt  death.*  Baown**  Vuuiaa  EaBoas. 

There  to  noprtraricatin^  with  God  when  im 
-are  on  the  vei7  tbxobold  of  bU  presence. 

CimaBRLAim.^ 

TO  EVAPORATE,  V.  To  emiL 
EVASION,  sHnrr,  subterfuge. 

EVA8I0N  (t^.  To  evade)  is  here 
taken  only  in  the  bad  sense.  SHIFT 
and  SUriTERFUGE  are  modes  of 
evasion  :  the  shift  signifies  that  gross 
kind  oi  evasion  by  which  one  attempts 
to  shift  off  an  obligation  ftom  one*s 
self;  the  5tf(fer/tf^e,  from  st(&/^  under 
andy^gto  to  fly,  is  a  mode  of  evasion 
in  which  one  has  recourse  to  some 
screen  or  shelter. 

The  evasion,  in  distinction  from  the 
others,  is  resorted  to  for  the  gratification 
of  pride  or  obstinacy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  maintain  a  bad  cause  must 
have  recourse  to  evasions';  candid 
minds  despise  nil  evasions :  the  shi/i 
is  the  trick  of  a  knave ;  it  always 
serves  a  paltry  low  purpose ;  he  who 
has  not  courage  to  tarn  open  thief  will 
use  anysAt/Tf  rather  tiian  not  get 
money  dishonestly :  the  subterfuge  is 
the  refuge  of  one  s  fears ;  it  is  not  re- 
sorted to  from  the  hope  of  gain,  but 
from  the  fear  of  a  loss ;  not  for  pur- 
poses of  interest,  but  for  those  of  cha- 
racter; he  who  wants  to  justify  him- 
self in  a  bad  cause  has  recourse  to 
ukhterfugu. 

The  foeition  of  afbtare  idale  wae  hnrng  up  la 
doobc,  or  banded  between  coalKctbif  diqiotant* 
tbrawgh  all  the  qatriu  aad  evagUnt  of  sopMvtry 
•nd  lofic.  CvmvmKLkimm 

When  racb  lUtle  $h\ft9  come  once  (o  be  laid 
open,  how  peoily  end  wretcbedlj  mont  that  man 
>o  finds  UmMlf  both  snJMjaiM 


Wbnt  IbrtherniMei^/^  canTaiMs  liid  ? 

DsvDn* 

EVEN,  t;.  EguaL. 

EVEN,   SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 

EVEN,  V.  EquaL 

SMOOTH  is  in  ail  ptobability  coih 
neaed  with  < 
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EVEN. 


EVENT. 


LEVEL,  in  Saxon  Ufelf  signifies 
acaipenter's  instrument. 

Plain,  v.  Apparent. 

Even  BJkd  smooth  are  both  opposed 
to  roughness ;  but  that  which  is  even 
is  free  only  from  great  roughnesses  or 
irregularities ;  that  which  is  smooth  is 
free  from  every  degree  of  roughness 
however  small.  A  Imard  is  even  which 
has  no  knots  or  holes ;  it  is  not  smooth 
unless  its  surface  be  an  entire  plane. 
The  ground  is  said  to  be  even  but  not 
smooth;  the  sky  is  smooth  but  not 
even. 

Even  is  to  level  when  applied  to  the 
ground,  what  smooth  is  to  even;  the 
€ven  is  free  from  protuberances  and 
depressions  on  its  exterior  surface  ; 
the  level  is  free  from  rises  or  frdls.  A 
path  is  said  to  be  even  ;  a  meadow  is 
leoeL  Ice  may  be  level  thoush  ^it  is 
not  even :  a  walk  up  the  sic&  of  a 
hill  may  be  eren  although  the  hill  it- 
self is  the  reverse  of  a  level.  Tlie 
even  is  said  of  that  which  unites  and 
forms  one  uninterrupted  surface ;  but 
the  level  is  said  of  tilings  which  are  at 
a  distance  from  each  other,  and  are 
discovered  by  the  eye  to  be  in  aparal- 
Id  line.  Hence  the  floor  of  a  room  is 
even  with  regard  to  itself;  it  is  level 
with  that  of  ^nother  room. 

Evenness  respects  the  surface  of 
bodies;  plainness  respects  their  di- 
rection and  freedom  from  external  ob- 
structions ;  a  path  is  even  which  has 
no  indentures  or  footmarks;  a  path  is 
plain  which  is  not  stopped  up  or  inter- 
rupted by  wood,  water,  or  any  other 
thmg  intervening. 

When  we  look  at  a  naked  wall,  ffim  Ihe  eveit- 
mtu  of  tke  olgect  the  cgre  run  aloag  fit  whole 
a^ee,  aod  arrivea  qalekly  at  tta  termloatioii. 


The  eAelaof  a  racfed  and  hieken  aorfaoe 
Nu  itiongpr  tkan  whwe  it  h  tmtth  and  po- 

BOMCS. 


Daviwir. 

he  aUe  to  Imairf  oe 

anddepTCBBiontora 

on  aj^it  piece  of 


Thetoplsle9e(,an 
or  war. 

Ahltedinaa 
hewtheieveni 
•  kaaMD  bodjr  ceuM  he 
•anvaa  thai  taa  on  It  no  i 

When  applied  fi^ratively,  these 
words  preserve  tbeir  analosy.  An 
even  temper  b  secured  from  aU  violent 
changes  of  humour;  a  smooth  speech 
is  divested  of  every  thing  which  can 
ruffle  the  temper  of  others;  but  the, 
former  is  alwayi  taken    in  a  good 


sense ;  and  the  latter  mostiT  in  a  bad 
sense  JM  evincing  an  illicit  design  or  a 
purpose  to  deoeive.  A  p^tnspeechy  od 
the  other  hand,  is  divested  of  every  thing 
obscureor  figurative,  and  is  conseqaent- 
ly  a  speech  free  from  disuse  and 
easy  to  be  understood. '  Even  and 
level  are  applied  to  conduct  or  ooo- 
dition;  the  former  as  regarda  our- 
selves; the  latter  as  regards  others. 
He  who  adopts  an  even  course  of  cxhi- 
duct  18  in  no  danger  of  putting  him- 
self upon  a  level  with  those  who  art 
otherwise  his  injfofiors. 

A  nan  who  lirei  hi  a  atate  of  vice  nod  iapf^ 
attanee  ean  have  no  title  to  that  erewwwe  aad 
tranqnnu^  of  mtod  which  la  the  bmlthor  tha 
■e«L  dnonaT 

■a  Into  tjimanj  and 
laiae  tevef  with  nt  ieto 
Soon. 


Falaehoodtntnaall 
harbaritjr;  and  all  of  the 


EVSMT,   INCIDENT^   ACCIDENT, 
ADVENTURE,    OCCURRENCE. 

EVENT,  in  Latin  eventut,  par- 
ticiple of  evtmo  to  come  out,  sigmfies 
that  which  frills  out  or  turns  up. 

INCIDENT,  in  Latin  tncUens, 
from  incido,  signifies  that  which  falls 
in  or  forms  a  collateral  part  of  any 
thing. 

ACCIDENT,  V.  Accident. 

ADVENTURE,  from  the  Latin 
advenio  to  come  to,  signifies  what 
comes  to  or  befalls  one. 

OCCURRENCE,  from  the  Latin 
occurro^  signifies  that  which  runs  or 
comes  in  the  way. 

These  terms  are  espressive  of  what 
fmsses  in  the  world  which  is  the  sole 
signification  of  the  term  event; 
whilst  to  that  of  the  other  terms  are 
annexed  some  accessory  ideas :  the 
incident  is  a  personal  event ;  the  ac- 
CM^iB^an  unpleasant  event;  the  ad- 
ventmre  an  extraordinary  «Wfil ;  the 
occurrence  an  ordinary  or  domestic 
event.  The  event  in  its  ordinary  and 
limited  acceptation  excludes  the  idea 
of  chance;  accident  excludes  that 
of  design;  the  incident,  adventure, 
and  occurrence  are  applicable  in  both 


Theeoeit^  affects  nations  andeomp 
mnnities  as  well  as  individuals ;  the 
incideM  and  adventure  affect  par- 
ticular individuals ;  the  accident  and 
occurrence  affect  persons  or  tlMngs 
particularly  or  generaUy,  indivkhiaUy 
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or  coUectively.    The  making  of  o«oe, 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  death  of  a 
prince,  are  national  events  ;  the  form- 
ing a  new  acquaintance  or  the  reTival 
of  an  old  one  are  incidenit  that  have 
an  interest  for  the  parties  concerned ; 
an  escape  from  •  snipwreck,    an  eft- 
counter  with  wild  heasts  or  savages, 
are  adveniturei  which  individuals  are 
pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to  hear ; 
a  fire,  the  fiall  of  a  house,  the  break- 
ing of  a  limb,  are  accidents  or  occur- 
rences; a  robbery  or  the  death  of 
individuals  are   properly  occurrences 
which  affi)rd  subject  for  a  newspaper, 
and  excite  an  interest  in  the  reader.  ^ 
Event  when  used  for  individuals  is 
always  of  greater  importance  than  an 
incident.    The  settlement  of  a  young 
person  in    life,    the  adoption  of  an 
employment,  or  the  taking  a  wife,  are 
events  but  not  incidents;  whilst  on 
the  other  band  the  setting  out  on  a 
journey  or  the  return,  the  purchase 
of  a  house  01^'  the  dispatch    of  a 
vessel,  are  characterize  as  incidents 
and  tiot  events. 

It  is   farther  to  be  observed  that 
accident  J  eventy  sn&occurrence  are  said 
only  of  that  which  is  supposed  really 
to  happen;  incidents  and  adventures 
are  oflem  fictitious :  in  this  case  the 
incident  cannot  be  too  important  nor 
the  adventure  too  marvellous.    His- 
tory records  the   events  of  nations : 
plays  require  to  be  full  of  incident  in 
order  to  render  them  interestine ;  ro- 
mances and  novels  derive  most  of  their 
charms  from  the  extravagance  of  the 
adventures  which  they  describe ;  pe- 
riodical works  supply  the  public  with 
information    respecting    daily  occur- 
rences. 


TlMM  evenU  tlie  permltrion  of  ^ 
t9  accvw  Ml  KOodacM  now,  may  te  the 
a«Uoa  or  thtaff*  botk  nosaiQr  M«  gooda 
ti«lt  hit  wiMloai. 

I  tat*  bid  WforayoaoalynMU  iwcMentt 
MMDiojrlj  frivoloai,    bot  th^  •«  priociptllj 
'  OTflt  of  tkto  Miaw  whkh  uwlus  marrlafn  un- 
happy. STKttB, 
To  make  an  epiiode,  *  ttke  any  rraiainlnf  a4- 
reuturp  of  your  Ibrmor  coltectfcw,'  to  whkh 
yo«  ce«ld  BO  way  iavolve  yoar  hero  or  any  an- 
fcrtanatajccftteirttlat  wMtoogoodto  bo  tbiowa 
•  away.  ^•w- 
llbloktfcfniliMMnvboraio  Moataigne bmim 
tloa  made  of  a  Ibmily  book,  wherela  mil  tbe 
•ecwrreacet  Uiat  happened  from  one  generattoa 
«rth«t^ow«to«Mtheff««ranoofd«d.  Btsw. 


EVENT,   ISSUE,   CONSEglTENCE. 
The  event  (y.    Event)    termi- 
nates; the  ISSUE  (v.  To  arise)  flows 
out;  the  CONSEQUENCE  (t?.  Con^ 
sequence)  follows. 

The  event  respects  great,  under- 
takings ;  the  issue  of  particular  ef- 
forts; the  consequence  respects  every 
thing  which  can  produce  a  conte^ttence. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  event  of  a 
war ;  the  issue  of  a  negotiation ;  and 
the  consequences  of  either.  The  mea- 
sures of  government  are  often  unjustly 
praised  or  Uamed  according  to  the 
event :  the  fate  of  a  nation  sometimes 
hangs  on  the  issue  of  a  battle ;  its 
conquest  is  one  of  the  consequences 
which  follows  the  defeat  of  its  armiee. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  the  event 
which  is  finequently  above  our  control; 
we  must  exert  ourselves  to  bring  about 
a  favorable  issue ;  address  and  actiWty 
will  go  far  towards  ensuring  success ; 
but  if  after  all  our  efforts  we  still 
fail,  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  with  pa- 
tient resignation  to  the  consequences. 

It  baa  alwaya  bean  the  practice  of  manUaA 
to  jttdce  of  actions  by  the  event*  Johkion, 

A  mild,  nnrelBed,  aelf-poaMailnK  mind  ia  a 
blemlas  Aiora  important  to  real  Mldty  than 
ail  that  can  be  gained  by  the  triampbaat  turn 
oraoaaeTloleBtcoDteat.  Bumu 

Hanly  in  one  of  bit  adieitinmenta  had  aiea- 
tioMd  Popc^  tRatment  of  ^avafo;  tbia  waa 
aappoied  by  Pttpo  to  be  tbe  cetuegiMace  of  a 
complaint  made  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  waa 
theiefera  nmitioaedby  him  wiUi  much  icaent- 
ment.  Jomitoii. 

EVER,  V.  Always. 
EVERLASTING,  V.  Eternal. 

EVERY,  V.  AIL 

EVIDENCE,  V.  Deposition. 

EVIDENCE,  TESTIMONY,  PROOF. 

The  evidence  is  whatever 
makes  evident ;  the  TESTIMONY  is 
that  which  is  derived  from  an  indi- 
vidual, namely,  testis  the  witness. 

Where  tbe  evuIeiM'tfof  our  own  senses 
concurs  with  the  testimony  of  others 
we  cau  have  no  grounds  for  with*, 
holding  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  an 
assertion ;  but  when  these  are  at  vari- 
ance,, it  may  be  prudent  to  pause. 
The  evidence  may  comprehend  the 
testimony  of  many;  the  testimoi^  >• 
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EVIDENCE. 


EVII, 


ooofined  CD  tlw  evUmoe  of  out.' 
Where  ftjKxiy  of  respectable  evidence 
tends  to  coDvict  a  criminal  of  guilt, 
the  jury  cauDOt  attach  much  weight 
to  the  partial  tettimonjf  of  one  or  two 
individuals.  The  evidence  serves  to 
inform  and  illustrate;  the  testimony 
•enres  to  confirm  and  corroborate. 
We  may  give  evidence  exclusively  with 
regard  to  things;  but  we  bear  tutimony 
with  regard  to  persons.  In  all  law 
auits  respecting  property^  rights,  and 
privil^gesy  isviacnce  must  be  heard  in 
4>rder  to  substantiate  or  invalidate  a 
case ;  in  personal  and  crimiaal  in- 
dictments the  testimony  of  witnesses 
is  required  either  for  or  against  the 
aocosed  party.  The  evidence  and 
ftyef  are  both  signs  of  something 
existing;  the  evidence  is  an  evident 
dgnj  the  praxis  positive;  the  evi- 
dMce  appeals  to  the  understanding; 
the  DHfo/  to  the  senses.  The  evidence 
piodnoes  conviction  or  a  moral  cer- 
tainty; the  proof  produces  satisfaction 
or  a  physical  certainty. 

The  evidence  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  moral  or  inteUectual;  the 
pro^is  employed  mostly  for  facts  or 
physical  objects. 

AU  that  our  Saviour  did  and  sai^ 
weM  evidences  of  his  divine  character, 
which  might  have  produced  faith  in 
the  minds  of  many,  even  if  they  had 
not  such  numerous  and  miraculous 
proofs  of  his  power.  Th6  evidence 
may  he  internal  or  lie  in  the  thing  it- 
self; the  proof  is  always  external. 
The  internal  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Divine  Revelation  are  even  moie  nu- 
merous than  those  which  are  external. 
Our  Savour's  re-appeamnoe  among  his 
disciples  did  not  satisfy  the  unbelievine 
Thomas  of  his  identity  until  he  had 
the  futher  proofs  p£  feeling  the  holes 
in  his  bands  and  his  side. 

.  or  %mWe%  coReral  iMdiMi  of  thfakluff.  If  hlim 
lettWB  tfan  te  tsppoMd  Co  tf orA  any  ttidence^ 
ke  iv«i  sot  •  IBM  to  IM  dtber  lot  ed  or  eovled. 


Ye  TnQM  flaae,  ywrtettlmosv  1>0U-, 
Wl«t  I  ptrfomM,  and  what  I  >aflw*d  there. 
Dai 


or  the  AdIadDiMMfa  of  hope  kad  the  uaoer- 
tataty  of  whaafli  everj  d^  glTes  aone  aew 

ETiBSKT,  V.  JpparmU. 


mnh  OR  ILL,  MismntTUHs^ 

HARM/ MISCHIEF. 

EVIL  in  its  full  sense  comprehends 
every  quality  which  is  iiot  good,  and 
consequently  the  other  terms  express 
only.inodifications  of  eviL 

The  word  is  however  more  limited 
in  its  application  than  its  meaning  and 
.admits  toerefore  of  a  just  comparison 
with  the  other  words  here  mentioned. 
They  are  all  taken  in  the  seti^e  of 
evils  produced  by  some  extemal  causey 
or  eviU  inherent  in  the  object  and  aris- 
ing out  of  it.    The  evil,  or,  in  its  con- 
tracted form,  the  ILL,  be&lls  a  person^ 
the    MISFORTUNE    comes     upon 
him ;  the  HARM  is  taken,  or  he  re- 
ceives the  harm;  the  MISCHIEF  is 
done  him.    Evil  in  its  limited  appli- 
cation is  taken  for  evils  of  the  great- 
est magnitude;  it  is  that  which  is  evil 
without  any  mitigation  or  qualification 
of  drcumstances.    The  mitfortunt  is 
a  minor  evi/ ;  it  depends  upon  the  opi- 
nion and  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual; what  is  a  misfortune  in  one 
respect  may  be  the  contrary  in  an- 
other respect    An    untimely  death, 
the  fracture  or  loss  of  a  limb,  are  de- 
nominated evils  ;  the  loss  of  a  vessel, 
the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and  the 
like»  are    mitfortunes,  inasmuch    as 
they  tend  to  the  diminution  of  pro- 
perty; but   as  all  the  casualties   or 
ufe  may  produce  various  consequences; 
it  may  sometimes  happen  that  that 
which  seems  to  have  come  upon  us 
by  our  ill  fortune  turns  out  ultimately 
or  the  greatest  benefit ;  in  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  the  inis/brtuae  is  but  a 
partial  evil :  of  end  it  is  likewise  ob- 
servable, that  it  has  no  respect  to  the 
sufferer  as  a  inoral  agent;  but  misfor- 
tune is  used  in  regard  to  such  things 
as  are  controUaUe  or  otherwise  by 
human  foresight.    The  evil  which  be> 
fidls  a  man  is  opposed  only  to  the 
eood  which  he  in  general  experiences; 
but  the  misfortune  is  opposed  to  the 
food  fortune  or  the  prudence  of  the 
mdividual.    Sickness  is  an  evil,  let  it 
be  endured  or  caused  by  whatever 
circumstances  it  may;  it  is  a  aiti^ 
tune  for  an  individual  to  come  in  the 
way  of  having  this  evil  brought  on 
himself:  his  own  relative  condition  in 
the  acal«  of  being  is  here  referred  to. 
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EVIL. 


EXACT- 


4» 


The  hitrm  and  ndnthitf  vtn  ftpe(^t 
of  mhiOTjmb;  the  fbnner  of  whkb 
is  much  less  specific  than  tha  tetter 
both  in  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
€viL  A  perBon  takes  harm  from  ciN 
43ttinstances  that  are  not  known ;  the 
miwekief  is  done  to  him  from  some 
^sitive  and  immediate  circumstance. 
Me  who  takes  cold  takes  harm ;  the 
4*aiise  of  which,  however,  may  not  be 
known  or  suspected  :  the  fall  from  a 
horse  is  attended  with  mUchief,  if  it 
occasion  a  fracture  or  any  em  to  the 
body.  Etil  and  misfortune  respect 
penons  only  as  the  objects;  harm 
and  mischief  are  sadd  of  inanimate 
things  as  the  object.  A  tender  plant 
tidces  Tutrm  from  being  exposed  to  the 
cold  air:  mtscAief  is  done  to  it  T^hen 
its  branches  are  violently  broken  off 
or  its  roots  ar6  laid  bare. 

Misfortwte  is  the  inddental  pro*- 
perty  of  persons  who  are  its  involun- 
tary subjects;  but  evilf  harm,  and  mis^ 
chief,  are  ihe  inherent  and  active  pro- 
perties of  things  that  flow  out  of  tnem 
as  efiects  from  their  causes :  etil  is  said 
either  t6  He  in  a  thing  or  attend  it  as  a 
companioh  or  follower;  Aarffi  properly 
lies  in  the  thing;  mtfcAi^ properly 
attends  the-  tibing  as  a  consequence. 
In  political  revolutions  there  is  evil 
in  toe  thing  and  evil  from  the  thine; 
evil  when  it  begins,  evil  when  it  ends, 
and  eviV  long  ^erithas  ceased.  It 
IS  a  dangerous  auestion  for  any  young 
person  to  put  to  himself-— what  harm  n 
there  in  this  or  that  indulgence?  He 
who  is  disposed  to  put  this  question  to 
himself  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  it 
according  to  his  own  wishes.  The 
mischiefs  which  arise  from  the  unskil- 
fulness  of  those  who  undertake  to  be 
their  own,  coachmen  are  of 'so  serious  a 
nature  that  in  course  of  time  they 
will  probably  deter  men  from  perform- 
ing such  unsuitable 'Offices. 
YK  think  not  thus,  Wlioi  fYvedom**  ilU  I  itate, 
I  BMan  to  flatter  kingi  or  ooHit  thegienl. 

OouKMrra. 

A  vlterj  te  not  to  be  meunred  from  the 

pntMe  of  the  evi/,  but  firam  the  temper  of  the 


Mil  bt  llgt  iiiaie,»sAMai  Mt  fMN  ami^ 
Aad  lave  the  rest  •»•«  uC  Altaic  Aarm«i 


Orar  the  vorU;  and  he  who  vowdt  another, 
Dlncte    the    goddev  bj  that  part  where  ha 


nento  itrfke  deep  her  errors  hi  himelf. 


To  ma  the  labovn  of  the  field  reslpa  ; 
M«  Parte  Ugnred :  all  the  war  be  nlne^ 
1 


Touva. 


To  noom  a  mtUcMtf  that  te  pait  andto"** 
b  the  neat  waj  to  draw  warn  mitchi^  on, 

EVIL,  V.  Bad. 
TO  EVINCE,  V.  To  argue. ' 
TO  EVINCE,  V.  To  pfove* 
BXACTy  t/.  Accurate. 

EXACT,   NICE,   PARTICUULR, 
PUNCTUAL^ 

EXACT,  t7.  AcmuAt, 

NICE,  in  Saxon  nise^  comes  in  all 
probabiKty  fiom  the  OenDaDgameiitJiy 
8^c,  to  enjoy,  signifying  a  quick  and 
discriminating  taste. 

PARTICULAR  signifies  here  di* 
rected  to  a  particular  point. 

PUNCTUAL,  fiooa the  Latin  jMm» 
turn  a  point,  signifies  keeping  to  a 
point. 

Exact  and  nice  are  to  be  compared 
in  their  application,  either  to  persons 
or  things;  particular  and  punctual 
only  in  appkcation  to  persons.  To  bo 
exacts  is  to  aihve  at  parfectioQ ;  Jto  be 
nice^  is  to  be  free  from  faults;  to  be 
particuiary  is  to  be  nice  in  certain 
particulars ;  to  be  punctual,  is  to  be 
e»aet  in  certain  points.  We  vn^etaet 
in  our  conduct  or  in  what  we  do ; 
nice  and  particular  in  our  mode  ai 
doing  it;  punctual  as  to  the  time  and 
season  for  do^g  tl.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  exact  in  our  accounts;  to  be 
"nice  as  an  artist  in  the  choice  and 
distribution  of  colors;  to  he partiet^ 
lar,  as  a  man  of  business,  in  tfato 
number  and  the  details  of  merdMUH 
dizes  that  are  to  be  detiv«rad  oat;  to 
be  punctual  in  obserring  the  hour  or 
the  day  that  has  been  Bxed  upon. 

Exactness  and  punetualify  are  al- 
Vays  taken  in  a  good  sense;  they  de- 
signate an  attantion  to  that  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with;  they  fonn  a 
part  of  one's  duty :  niceness  and  par^ 
ticularity  are  not  always  taken  in  the 
best  sense;  they  designate  an  ev- 
cessire  attention  to  things  of  inferior 
importance ;  to  matters  of  taste  and 
choice.  Early  habits  of  method  and 
regularity  will  make  a  man  very  exact 
in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties, 
and  particularly  punctual  in  \m  pay- 
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4S0     EXAMINATION. 


EXAMINATION. 


DM&to.  An  over  nkeneti  in  the  ob- 
servance of  mechanical  rules  often 
supplies  the  want  of  eenius.  It  is  the 
mark  of  a  contracted  mind  to  amuse 
itself  with  particuiaritiet  about  the 
dress,  the  person,  the  furniture,  and 
the  lil^e. 

When  exact  and  nice  are  applied 
to  things,  the  former  expresses  more 
than  the  latter ;  we  speak  of  an  exact 
resemblance,  and  a  nice  distinction. 
The  exact  point  is  that  which  we  wish 
to  Teach ;  the  nice  point  is  that  which 
it  is  difficult  to  keep. 

Ws  hwam  Ml  ■•  Mwb  m  the  trae  ■■■■■  of 
•Kkv  Hmmt  oc  Vkgll,  vMi  uy  ««ic(New. 

Waub. 

Bveiy  vfB  a  nsn  ptmm  ll«oich«  ud  wy  at 

Mb  he  e^gigi^  hw  mom  pMticBler  vioe  or  Im- 

perfrcCloB  Bstaffsllj  ckavlaf  to  It,  whkb  k  wlU 

icqoin  kli  nteut  care  to  avoM.  Bvmbku 

I  haTe  bcoo  the  noie  jMrticMter  la  thb  in- 

lecawe  I  how  theie  h  •cafoe  a  Tfllece  in 

I  thM  taM  Mt  a  MoU  Whftt  ia  it. 


The  tradinf  part  of  BMahlia  eofiv  hj  the 
waat  of  pmmetuaUtg  ia  the  dealia|a  of  pofeoas 
above  then.  Stbiu* 

'  TO  EXALt,  V.  To  Lift. 

EX^kMINATION,   SEARCH^ 

INQUIRY,    RESEARCH, 

INVESTIGATION,    SCRUTINY. 

BXAMINATION,  v.  To  diicuu. 

8£ARCH,  in  French  chercker,  is 
a  variation  of  seek  and  see. 

ENQUIRY,  V.  To  ask, 

KESEABCH  is  an  intensive  of 
search, 

INVESnGATION,  from  the  La- 
Un  vestigium  a  track,  signifies  seeking 
by  ^  tracks  or  footsteps. 

SCRUTINY,  from  the  Latin  scrur 
tor  to  search,  and  scrutum  lumber, 
aigaifies  looking  for,  amongst  lumber 
and  rubbith,  to  ransack. 

EXAMINATION  is  the  most  ge- 
neral of  these  terms,  which  all  agree 
in  expressing  an  active  effort  to  find 
oat  that  which  is  unknown.  The 
examination  is  made  either  by  the 
aid  of  the  senses  or  the  understand- 
ing, the  body  or  the  mind;  the  search 
is  principally  a  physical  action ;  the 
inquiry  is  mostly  intellectual;  we  ex^ 
amine  a  face  or  we  examine  a  subject; 
we  search  a  house  or  a  dictionary; 
we  inquire  into  a  matter.  An  exami- 
n^tim  '^  made  Ux  the  purpose  0£ 


§anomji  ja  jqdgmeQt ;  the  search  is 
ssade  ror  aaceitaining  a  fact ;  the  in- 
quiry is  made  in  order  to  arrive  it 
truth.  To  examine  a  person,  is  eiUicr 
by  means  of  questions  to  g^t  at  hii 
mind,  or  by  means  of  looks  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  person.  Toseard 
a  person  is  by  corporeal  contact  to 
learn  what  he  has  about  him.  W« 
examine  the  features  of  those  who  is- 
terest  us.  Officers  of  justice  searck 
those  who  are  suspected.  JS^romiiM- 
tions  and  inquiries  are  both  made  by 
means  of  questions ;  but  the  former  is 
an  official  act  for  a  specific  end,  the 
latter  is  a  private  act  for  porposes  of 
convenience  or  pleasure.  Students 
undergo  examinations  from  their  teadh 
ers;  they  pursue  their  inquiria  for 
themselves. 

An  examination  or  an  inquiry  mj 
be  set  on  foot  on  any  sulject;  bottlM 
examination  is  direct ;  it  is  the  let- 
ting of  things  before  the  view,  ooi^ 
poreal  or  mental,  in  order  to  obttin 
a  conclusion:  the  inquiry  u  indirect; 
it  is  a  circuitous  method  of  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  was  not 
before  known.  The  student  examines 
the  evidences  of  Christiani^,  that  be 
may  strengthen  his  own  belief.  The 
government  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  subjects.  A  re 
search  is  a  remote  inquiry;  an  ts- 
vestigation  is  a  m'mute  tn^ry;  ^ 
scrutiny  is  a  strict  examinatioM. 
Learned  men  of  inquisitive  tempen 
make  their  researches  into  antiquitj. 
Magistrates  investigate  doubtful  and 
mysterious  af&irs;  nhysidans  inves- 
tigate the  causes  ot  diseases;  men 
scrutinize  the  actions  of  those  whom 
they  hold  in  suspicion.  Acutenesf 
and  penetration  are  peculiarly  re- 
quisite in  making  researches;  patience 
and  perseverance  are  the  necessarj 
qualihcations  of  the  investigator ;  s, 

a  hick  discernment  will  essentiaJJy  aid 
iie  scruiiniger, 

TIk bodj or  mnli 0Wh a  fatd^t »  i*>»l* 

tto  otnotc  t«t  of  §temmimmti»iu  Aoonoif . 

If  you  tmrek  p«i«lj  for  trath,  H  wDI*e  *► 

dISeMBtl4>joii«h«n]FMiiadft.         Bi»«u> 

InqutTtm  after  tepplnoi  an  at(  ■»  "Wy 
and  omAiI  to  nnakiMl  •■  the  aiU  of  MD«>lft- 
tion. 


To  all  iaferlor  anlmab  Hb  t!li9^ 

T*  eajoj  the  Kate  allott«4  \hm  by  ke»T*b ; 

VovatarefewvActaPtodlrtBibtMKieK; 
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431 


W«  WvR  dMded  MMnI  pkOoMfky  Mo  tiM 
mvmtttmit^n  «r  cMMH,  m4  the  ptotectte  «e 
flflwfs.  Baoon. 

Bcfoic  I  fs  to  Wd,  I  auto  a  ienOin^  vM 
peccant  tanoon  bave  iHcned  In  om  that  daj. 
Hovsu, 

TO  EXAMINE,  1'.  To  discuss. 

TO  EXAMINE,  SEARCH,  EXPLORU. 

EXAMINE,  V.  Examination. 

SEARCH,  V,  Examination, 

EXPLORE,  in  Latin  explorOy  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  plotno^  signifies 
properlj  to  bunt  out,  whether  in  la- 
mentation or  in  examination* 

These  words  are  here  considered  as 
they  designate  the  looking  upon  places 
or  objects,  in  order  to  ^et  acquainted 
with  them.  To  examine  expresses  a 
less  effort  than  to  searchy  and  this 
expresses  less  than  to  explore. 

We  examine  objects  that  are  near ; 
we  search  those  that  are  hidden  or 
removed  at  a  certain  distance;  we 
explore  those  that  are  unknown  or 
veiy  distant.  The  painter  examinee  a 
landscape  in  order  to  take  a  sketch  of 
it;  the  botanist  searches  after  curious 
plants;  the  inquisitive  traveller  ex^ 
plores  anknov^n  regions. 

The  writer  examinee  the  books  from 
which  he  intends  to  draw  his  autho- 
rities ;  the  ajitiqnarian  eearches  every 
comer  in  which  lie  hopes  to  find  a  mo- 
nument of  antiquity ;  the  classic  ex- 
ploree  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the 
sodents. 

Mm  wfll  look  iato  Mr  llvet,  tMAeaommiiM 
Mr  wtiOMi,  and  laqalie  loto  imt  caavenathNw  ; 
kjthttettaf  wW  judio  tte  tialk  aad  raalltjr  of 
•ar  pvoftarini.  Tiuimo«« 

Kot  tbaa,  Bor  thry  ihaU  More*  tU  thoafffatt, 

that  roll 
Up  in  the  ebva  reoowt  of  my  roal.  Pori. 

Hector  be  mM,  ny  coaraga  MAi  tne  meet 
Thi«  WIgjk  aLdUetcoMBt*  and  eaipUn  the  fleet. 

Fors. 

IPLE,  PATTERN,  ENSAMPLE. 

J^AMPLE,   in  Latin  exemplum^ 
y^^probMy  changed  from  exiimu^ 
Ifon  m^  exnmulo  or  timulo^  signifies 
the  t^ng    framed   according    to   a 
likeness: 
PATTBRN,  r.  Copy. 
ENSAMfPI-E  signifies  that  which 
is  done  acs^ording  to  a  sample  or  ex- 
All  these  words  are  taken  for  that 
w^ch  ought  to  We  followed :  but  the 


example  must  be  followed  generally; 
the  pattern  must  be  followed  pai^ 
ticularly,  not  only  as  to  what,  bat 
how  a  tldng  is  to  be  done :  the  former 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  judgment ; 
the  latter  to  guide  the  acuons.  Tha 
example  comprehends  what  is  either  to 
be  followed  or  avoided ;  the  pattern 
onl^  that  which  is  to  be  followed  or 
copied :  the  ensa»hple  is  a  species  of 
example^  the  word  being  employed 
only  in  the  solemn  style.  Tiie  ex^ 
,ample  may  be  presented  either  in  the 
object  .itself,  or  the  descriotion  of  it ; 
the  pattern  displays  itself  most  com- 
pletely in  the  object  itself;  the  en- 
sample  exists  only  in  the  description. 
Those  who  know  what  is  right  snould 
set  the  example  of  practising  it ;  and 
those  who  persist  in  doing  wrong,  must 
be  made  an  example  to  deter  others 
firom  doing  the  same.  Every  one,  let 
his  age  and  station  be  what  it  may, 
may  afibrd  a  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue  :  the  child  may  be  a  pattern  to 
his  playmates  of  dihgence  and  duti- 
fulness ;  the  citizen  may  be  a  pattern 
to  his  fellow-citizens  of  sobriety,  and 
conformity  to  the  laws;  the  soldier 
may  be  a  pattern  of  obedience  to  his 
comrades.  Our  Saviour  has  left  us 
an  example  of  Chrisrian  perfoction, 
which  we  ought  to  imitate  although 
we  cannot  copy  it.  The  scripture 
characters  are  drawn  as  ensampUs  for 
our  learning. 

The  Uaff  of  men  hte  hardy  hott  lo«plrei 
With  load  coouBaad,  with  gieftt  cmovlef  flrra. 

The  fUry  waj  of  writlaf,  at  Mr.  Dt jdon  ealle 
It,  it  more  difleult  than  anjr  other  that  depcadt 
vpoa  the  poct*a  Aukj,  becaate  he  hat  no  patterm 
to  follow  in  IL  Aaduom. 

8U  Knight,  that  doert  that  royafe  nah|y  take, 
Bjr  thii  forbidden  way  in  my  deipight, 
Doett  by  other**  d«ath  entampte  take,  Snianu 

EXAMPLE^   PRECEDENT. 

EXAMPLE,  V.  Example. 

PRECEDENT,  fbom  the  Latin 
precedent  preceding,  signifies  by  dis- 
tinction that  preceding  which^  is  en- 
titled to  notice. 

Both  these  terms  apply  to  that 
which  may  be  followed  or  made  a 
rule;  but  the  example  is  commonly 
present  or  before  our  ejjes;  the 
precedent  is  properly  something  past : 
the  example  vobv  derive  its  authority 
from  the  individttal;    the   precedent 
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EXCEED. 


EXCHANGE. 


acquires  its  ranctioB  from  time  and 
coQimon  consent :  we  are  led  by  the 
4gdmple,  t)r  we  oojpy  the  example; 
we  are  guided  or  governed  by  the 
freeedaU,  The  former  is  a  private 
and  often  a  partial  ^air ;  tiie  latter 
is  a  public  and  often  a  natioiial  con- 
ceni ;  we  i|oote  eiroMp/et  in  literature^ 
and  prectderdt  in  law. 
Tittflttf  The  taMU  IotM  of  all  the  oofte*bnM, 
•  cMldlfovttrtfeee!  Aad  «•!•  tbj  Hmm 
Mj  gMit  eMmrple  ••  it  h  o^  tbensk  Dnuuji, 
At  ffteiwMotloa  tbcy  (hrav  a  polftic  tcII  om^ 
•Tflry  etrcamitanoe  which  m^ht  fyunlah  a  jyre- 
tedent  for  any  ftatoce  dppaitnra  fkom  what  they 
hidtfa«Bflettledibr«fer.  BcRnu 

EXAMPLE,   INSTANCE. 

EXAMPLE  (v.  Example,  pdttem) 
ieftrs  in  this  case  to  the  thing. 

INSTANCE,  fxxMn  the  Latin  insto, 
signifies  that  wiiidb  stands  or  serves 
as  a  resting  point. 

The  exan^le  is  set  forth  by  way  of 
illustration  or  instruction;  the  in* 
Mtamce  is  adduced  by  way  of  evidence 
er  proof.  Every  instance  may  serve 
as  an  exaa^hy  but  every  example  is 
lot  an  ii^anoe.  The  example' con- 
fists  of^moral  or  intellectual  objects; 
the  instance  obnsists  of  actions  only. 
Bules  are  iliastrated  by  examples: 
characters  are  illustnited  hj instances; 
the  best  mode  of  instructing  children 
is  by  furnishing  them  with  examples 
for  every  rule  tMt  is  laid  down.  Tlie 
Roman  history  furnishes'  us  with 
many  eatraordinary  instances  of  self- 
devotion  for  their  couatiy. 
I«t  me  (ay  ion)  aa  aaelaBt  (kct  anfold, 
A  grcat  emaimplt  dtawafrom  timet  of  old.  V'vfht, 
Many  inatanca  may  be  produced  tnta  pood' 
aithorltiet,  that  children  actoally  soek  in  the 
■ereral  ptmlont  and  depraved  ineliDitlom  of 


TO  EXASPERATE)  V.  To  QggrOr 

vale. 

TO  EXCEED,  SURPASS,  EXCEL. 

'  EXCEED)  from  the  Latin  excedo, 
eompounded  of  ex  and  cedoy  to  pass 
out  ofy  or  bevond  the  line,  is  the  ge* 
neral  term.  SURPASS,  compounded 
of  sur  over,  and  pau,  is  one  species  of 
exceeding.  EXCEL,  compounded  of 
ex  and  cello  to  lift  or  move  over,  is 
another  species* 

Exceed  in  its  limited  acceptation^ 
conveys  no  idea  of  moral  desert ;  sur- 
pau  and  excel  are  always  taken  in  a 


good  sense.  It  is  not  so  mudi  pe-- 
sons  as  things  which  exceed;    both 

persons  and  things  surpass^  persons 
only  excel.  One  thing  exceeds  another, 
as'  the  success  of  an  undertaking  er- 
heeds  the  expectations  of  the  omder* 
taker,  or  a  man's  exertions  ^jroeerf  his 
strength ;  one  person  surpasses  another, 
as  the  English  have  surpassed  all 
other  nations  in  the  extent  of  their 
naval  power;  or  one  thing  surpasses 
toother,  as  poetir  surpasses  painting 
in  its  effects  on  the  imagination  ;  one 
person  excels  another,  thus  formeriy 
the  Dutch  and  Italians  excelled  the 
English  in  painting. 

We  may  surpass  without  any  direct 
or  immediate  effort ;  we  cannoc  ex^ 
eel  without  eflbrt.  Nations  as  weH 
fts  individuals  will  surpass  each  btfaer 
in  particular  arts  and  sciences,  as 
^much  from  local  and  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, as  from  natural  genius 
and  steady  application.  No  one  can 
expect  to  excel  in  learning,  whose  in* 
dolence  gets  the  better  of  his  ambi- 
tion. The  derivatives  ejrcetsive  ami 
excellent  have  this  obvious  distinction 
between  them,  that  the  former  alwavs 
signifies  exceeding  in  that  which  ooght 
not  to  be  exceeded;  and  the  latter 
exceeding  in  that  where  it  is  honour> 
able  to  exceed :  he  who  is  habitnally 
excessive  in  any  of  his  indulgences, 
must  be  insensible  to  the  excellence 
of  a  temperate  life. 
Man't  booadleai  avarioe  eceemir. 
And  OB  hte  nelfiUMmn  rwad  ahovt  hte  I 


Dr^dcB    oflnL  nerpMWt   opcciatfoMy   aad 
Pope  never  fUb  helow  it.  Joiiaian 


To  him  theUnf,  how  nnch  thy  jeerae 

In  uta  of  connsel,  and  In  ipeakJng*  veil.  Pora. 

'  ,  EXCEPT,  V.  Besides. 
EXCEPTION,  V.  Objection.     * 

TO  EXCHANGE,  V.  To  cllOngfi, 

TO  EXCHANGE,  BAKTER,  T^CC* 
COMMUTE.  „/^ 

To  EXCHANGE  (p.  To  chios^e) 
the  general  term  signifying  xj^  ^ 
one  for  another,  or  put  one.^^ 
the  place  of  another ;  the  ro&t  ai^  fa 
modes  of  exchanging.  To.  BARTE 
(v.  To  change)  is  to  ex-change  c 
article  of  trade  for  another; 
TRUCK,  from  the  G«£«ek  T^;^a«  ut 
wheel|  signifying  to  'bandy  about,  is 
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m  finmliar  term  to  express  a  familiar 
action  for  exchanging  one  article  of 
private  property  tor  another :  COM- 
MUTE,  from  the  Latin  syllable  ram 
or  contra  and  nmto  to  change,  signifies 
an  exchanging  one  mode  of  punish- 
ment for  another.  We  may  exchange 
one  book  for  another ;  traders  barter 
trinkets  for  gold  dust;  coachmen  or 
stablemen  truck  a  whip  for  a  handker- 
chief; the  government  .commute .  the 
punishment  of  death  for  that  of  b»-, 
nishment. 

PleBsiiiB  eu  be  f «elh«iigwl  ob|j  for  plMnie, 

Hawkhwomii. 

Sotte  nea  we  wUliof  to  Aorfer  tbeir  Wood 

fbr  locra.  Bmuos. 

Bhevt  til  tar  MMeto  of  hoaafr>keeyliHr» 

For  eudlat  hov  iha  trutska  hor  dilpptaf.  gwivr. 

Bmxj  levied  apos  his  TMWh  fa  Nonundj 

a  mm  of  meoej  fa  lle«  of  their  lenlce,  end 

,  bjreiMa  of  «hecnetdb. 

\  ■drenUgeoat  to  hb  KeglWk 

Hon. 

TO  EXCITE^  V.  To  awaken. 

TO  EXCITE,    INCITE,   PROVOKE. 

EXCITE,  9.  To  awaken. 

INCITE,  r.  To  encourage, 

PROVOKE,  V.  To  aggravate. 

To  excite  is  said  more  particu- 
larly of  the  inward  feeling ;  incite 
is  said  of  the  external  actions ;  pro- 
voke  is  said  of  both.  . 

A  {lerson's  passions  are  excited;  he 
is  incited  hy  any  particular  passion  to 
a  course  of  conduct;  a  particular 
feeling  is  vravoked,  or  he  is  provoked 
by  some  feeling  to  a  particmar  step. 
Wit  and  conversation  excite  mirth; 
men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to 
^ndulent  practices;  they  are  pro- 
voked by  the  opposition  of  others  to 
intemperate  language  and  intemperate 
measures.  To  excite  is  very  frequently 
used  iii  a  physical  acceptation  ;  incite 
always,  and  provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral 
application.  We  speak  of  exciting 
Ininger,  thirst,  op^  perspiration;  of 
inciting  to  noble  actions;  of  pro^ 
.U)king  impertinence,  provoking  scorn 
or  resentment. 

When  excite  fund  provoke  are  ap- 
plied to  similar  objects  the  former 
designates  a  much  stronger  action  than 
the  latter.  A  thing  may  excite  a 
smile,  but  it  provoket  laughter|  it 
msij  excite  displeasure,  but  H  jkro- 


voket  anger ;  it  may  excite  ioy  or  sor- 
row, but  it  provoloes  to  madness. 

Cuthea  the  mw  of  Greece  (the  eefe  rjoIbM) 
EjKtU  companloa  in  Aclilllee>  mtad  ?        Pore. 
To  her  the  god :  Oieet  HeetorH  toel  inctu 
To  dare  the  boldert  Greek  to  fitaffle  Scht, 
TDl   Gfeeee  prevoAfd,  (torn  ell  hei 


A  wanfor  worthy  to  he  Hectoeilbe. 


prodeoet,  we  may  ■■Mlly  ohienre,  that  none 
aregnater  monrnen  than  jealous  iim*ii,  when 
the  per«>n  who  prwokei  thHr  jeaion^y  to  tahan 


TO  EXCLAIM,  V.  To  Cry. 

TO  EXCULPATE,   V.   To  apolO' 

gixe. 
TO  EXCUSE,  V.  To  apologize* 

TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON.  , 

We  EXCUSE  {v.  To  apologize)  the 
person  or  thing  by  exempting  him  from 
blame. 

We  PARDON  the  thing,  from  the 
prepositive  par  or  per  and  dono  to 
give,  by  giving  up  to  another  the  of- 
fence he  has  committed. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  pardon 
a  great  fault :  we  excuse  that  which 
personally  affects  ourselves;  we  par- 
don that  which  offends  against  morals : 
we  may  excuse  as  equals;  we  can 
pardon  only  as  superiors.  We  exer- 
cise good  nature  in  excusing ;  we  ex- 
ercise generosity  or  mercy  m  pardon^ 
ing.  Friends  excuse  each  other  for 
the  unintentional  omission  of  formali- 
ties ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  to  pardon  criminals  whose 
offences  will  admit  of  pardon  :  viola- 
tions of  good  manners  are  inexcusable 
in  those  who  are  cultivated;  false- 
hood is  impardonable  even  in  a  child. 

I  «B1  not  qaanel  wHh  a  flight  mtotake, 
Snch  81  oar  natare*h  Arallty  may  excute. 


ThoM  who  know  how  many  volomes  have  heea 
written  on  tte  poem^  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  will 
eadly  pardon  the  length  of  my  dlicoaree  npoa 
Milton. 


EXCUSE,  V.  Pretence. 
EXECRABLE,  V.  Abominable. 
EXECRATION,  V.  Molediciion.. 
TO  EXECUTE,  V.  To  accompUsh. 
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EXERCISE. 


EXERT. 


TO.  CXECUTB,  FUXFIL5 
PKRFOKM. 

EXECUTE  (t>.  To  accompluh\  m 
Latin  txecutui  participle  of  ejreyuor, 
compounded  of  er  and  uquor,  is  to 
foUow  up  to  the  end. 

To  FULFIL  is  to  fill  up  to  the  fiill 
of  ^at  is  wanted. 

To  PERFORM  is  to  form  tho- 
roughly or  make  complete. 

To  execute  is  more  than  to  fulfil, 
and  to  fulfil  than  to  perform.  To 
execute  is  to  bring  about  an  end ;  it 
involves  actiw  measures^  and  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  that  which  is 
extraordinary,  or  that  which  requires 
particular  spirit  and  talents :  schemes 
of  ambition  are  executed.  To  fulfil  is 
to  satisfy  a  mor^  obligation ;  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  those  duties  in  which  rec- 
titude and  equity  are  involved;  we 
fuyil  the  duties  of  citizens :  to  perform 
is  to  carry  through  by  simple  action 
or  labor;  it  is  more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  ordinary  and  regular 
bosiness  of  life;  we  perform  a  work 
or  a  task.  One  executes  according  to 
the  intentions  of  others;  the  soldier 
executes  the  orders  of  his  general;  the 
merchant  executes  the  commissions  of 
his  correspondent :  one  fulfils  accord- 
ins  to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of 
otEers ;  it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man 
to  enter  into  no  engagements  which  he 
cumot  fulfil ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  duti- 
ful son,  by  dilisence  and  assiduity,  to 
endeavor  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
an  anxious  parent:  one  performs  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  what  suits  one's 
own  oonvenience  and  purposes;  every 
good  man  is  anxious  to  perform  his 
part  in  life  with  credit  ana  advantage 
to  himself  and  others. 

Hli  band  to  execute  what  bit  decict 
FfzM  on  tbb  day  I  Vxvnm* 

To  vbom  the  white  ann*d  godden  thiu  repllei, 
Enousfa  thou  know'tt  the  tyrant  of  tbe  akSn, 
Severely  bent  hi*  parpon  to  ,fit^ 
Unmov*d  Ui  rnfaid^  and  onnatralnM  bb  will. 

Pops. 
When  tboae  who  fwnd  tbe  wasted  firaa  leoMin, 
Pnfarm  the  last  tad  oOce  to  the  tlain.  Dbvdbi. 

SXEMPTION^  V.  Privilege. 

TO  EXERCISE,   PRACTISE. 
EXERCISE,  in  Latin  exerceo,  from 
ex  and  arceOf  signifies  to  drive  or  impel 
ibrth.-  *^ 


PRACTOE,  from  the  Qntk  wfrnit^^ 
to  do,  signifies  to  perfom  a  pftrt. 

These  terms  are  equally  applied  to 
the  actions  and  habits  of  men :  bot 
we  exercise  in  that  where  the  powen 
are  called  forth ;  we  practiae  in  that 
where  frequency  and  Inbitude  of  actioa 
is  requisite:  we  curercate  an  art,  we 
practue  a  proftssbn.  We  may  both 
exerciee  or  prvetise  a  virtue ;  bat  the 
former  is  that  whidi  the  narticular  oo» 
OQirence  calls  ibr^and  imidi  seema  to 
demand  a  peculiar  effort  of  the  mind  ; 
the  latter  is  that  which  is  done  daily  and 
ordinarily :  thus  we  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner are  said  to  exercise  patience,  for- 
titude, or  forbearance;  to  practis€ 
charity,  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
the  like. 

Bvcfy  vIrtM  Mfairaa  Hue  and  ptaee,  a  I 
ollQeet,aad  a  it  cwg— ctww  ef 
tat  the  4ae  mereite  of  it. 

All  Ben  are  not  «qial|y  qnalHIed  for  geiaag 
mOMf^  bat  tt  it  In  the  power  of  ereiy  eatf 
alika  to  jwwcMie  thb  vbtue  (of  thrift).  Bosau. 

A  similar  distinction  characterizes 
these  words  as  nouas;  tbe  fomer  ap- 
plying solelv  to  the  powers  of  the  boay 
or  mind ;  the  latter  solely  to  the  me- 
chanical operations.  The  health  of 
the  body  and  the  vigor  of  the  mind 
are  alike  impaired  by  the  want  of 
exercise :  in  every  art  practice  is  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  acquiring 
perfection.  The  exercise  of  the  me- 
mory is  of  the  firsfimportance  in  the 
education  of  children :  constant  prac- 
tice in  writing  is  almost  the  only 
means  by  which  the  art  of  penman- 
ship is  acquired. 

ReadiDK  b  to  tbe  mind  what  vierctee  Iste 
tbe  bod  J.  AoDooi* 

liong  praetice  has  a  fare  hoprorenient  fiMnd, 
With  kindled  dm  to  bnm  the  taanen  gronnd. 

EXERCISE^  V.  Exert. 

TO  JBXKRT,  EXERCISE. 
The  employment  of  some  power  or 

aualification  that  belongs  to  oneself  is 
tie  common  idea  conveyed  by  these 
terms :  but  EXERT  {v.  Endeavour) 
may  be  used  for  what  is  internal  or 
external  of  oneself;  EXERCISE  {v. 
Exercise)  only  for  that  which  ibrms 
an  express  part  of  oneself.  Hence  we 
speak  of  exerting  one's,  strength,  or 
exerting  one's  voice,  or  exerting  orufi 
inflaence;  of<cxercittng  000*9  hmhsp 
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"      0fereiiing' oneh  imderstandiftg,  or  ex* 

trdiing  one's  tongue. 
^  Exert  is  often  used  only  for  an  in- 

diyidoal  act  of  calling  forth  into  ao« 
"^  rion;  exercise  always  conveys  the  idea 
'■  of  repeated  or  continued  exertion : 
^  thus  a  person  who  calls  to  another 
^  exertt  his  voice;  he  who  speaks  aloud 
"       for  any  length  of  time  exercises  his 


i  Hov  Ifm  MOtm  npmaUA  i ^- 

P  lieaU,  ewerHng  tt^f  townrdi  man  in  ito  full 
lieiievolsBce,  under  tbe  threefold  distinction  of  a 
cientor,  a  radeemer,  and  comforter.     Addisom. 

God  made  no  facnlt/,  bnC  also  provided  H 
wftb  a  proper  olQect  upon  which  It  might  eirer- 
eite  Itmlf.  Socra. 

BXERTiON,  Vp  Endeavour. 
I     TO  EXHIBIT,  V.  To  give. 

TO  EXHIBIT,   V.  To  show. 

TO  EXHiLABATE,  V.  To  anvmoie. 
TO  EXILE,  V.  To  banish. 
TO  EXIST,  V.  To  be. 

TO  EXIST,  LIVE. 

EXIST  V.  To  he.    " 

LIVE,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Saxon  lihban^  and  the  other  northern 
dialects,  comes  in  all  nrobability  firom 
the  Hebrew  /e6  the  neart,  which  is 
the  seat  of  animal  life. 

Existence  is  the  property  of  all 
things  in  the  universe;  lifcy  which  is 
the  inherent  power  of  motion,  is  the 
particular  property  communicated  by 
the  divine  being  to  some  parts  only  of 
his  creation.  £rtf^,  therefore,  is  the 
general,  and  live  the  specific,  term: 
whatever  lives  exists  according  to  a 
oertaln  mode;  but  many  things  exist 
without  living.  When  we  wish  to 
speak  of  things  in  their  most  abstract 
rehition,  we  say  they  exist ;  when  we 
wish  to  characterize  the  form  of  eX" 
isteneeg  we  say  they  live. 

Existence,  in  its  proper  sense,  is 
the  attribute  which  we  commonly  as- 
cribe to  the  Divine  Being,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  immediatelv  communi- 
cable by  himself;  life  is  that  mode  of 
existence  which  he  has  made  to  be 
communicable  by  other  objects  be- 
sides himself.  Existence  is  taken  only 
in  Its  strict  and  pcoper  sense,  ind&- 
pendant  of  all  its  attributes  and  ap- 
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pendages;  but  life  Is  regarded  in  con- 
nexion with  the  means  by  which  it  it 
supported,  as  animal  life,  or  vegetable 
life. 

In  like  manner,  when  speaking  of 
spiritual  objects,  exist  retams  its  ab- 
stract sense,  and  live  is  employed  to 
denote  an  active  principle :  animosi- 
ties should  never  exist  in  the  mind ; 
and  every  thing  which  is  calculated  to 
keep  them  alive  should  be  kept  at  a 
distance. 

Can  any  noir  rnnember  or  relate 
How  he  MiMted  in  an  embf^o  elate  t      Jmye. 
Death  to  nich  a  maa,  la  rather  to  be  looked 
apoB  ae  tbe  period  of  hie  mortality,  thaa  the 
end  of  hie  t^fk,   Mblmoth's  Lbtteiui  of  Punt«. 

EXIT,    DEPARTURE. 

Both  these  words  are  metapbori- 
calJy  employed  for  death,  or  a  passage 
out  of  this  life:  the  former  is  bor* 
rowed  from  the  act  of  going  off  the 
stage;  the  latter  from  the  act  of  setting 
off  on  a  ioumey.  The  exit  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  volition;  for  we 
speak  of  making  our  exit :  the  depar* 
ture  designates  simply  the  event ;  the 
hour  of  a  man's  departure  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of 
the  exity  we  think  onhr  of  the  place 
left ;  when  we  speak  of  departure^  we 
think  of  the  place  gope  to.  The  un- 
believer may  talk  of  his  exit;  the 
Christian  most  commonly  speaks  of 
his  departure. 

There  are  no  Ideae  ihrtke  more  forcibly  upon 
onr  imaginatiooi  than  thoee  which  are  railed 
ffem  reteedone  vpon  the  evtte  of  peat  and  ex- 
cellent men.  Srnub 

O V  terhwr  pmcribee  fhtth  in  himself  ae  a 
ipeclal  remedy  against  that  trouble  which  poi- 
aesRd  the  miade  of  his  dlwslples  npon  the  ap- 
prehenalon  of  his  departure  tnm  them. 

Itecoiiov. 

TO  EXPAND,  V.  To  dilate. 
TO  EXPAND,  V,  To  Spread. 
TO  EXPECT^  V.  To  awaits 
EXPECTATION,  V.  Hope. 

EXPEDIENT,    R£SOUR(X« 

The  expedient  is  an  artificial 
means;  the  RESOURCE  is  a  natural 
means.  A  cunning  man  is  fruicRil  in 
expedients  ;  a  fortunate  man  abounds 
in  resources,  Robinson  Crusoe  adopt- 
ed every  expedient  in  order  to  prolong' 
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bu  eiifiteiioe,  at  a  time  when  bift  r^ 
nmrcet  were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

Wkn  tlieni  ImppeM  to  te  any  thiof  rkUca- 
Umt  in  a  vtago,  the  bett  atpedient  to  fcr  the 
•vnor  to  %•  ptoaMDt  ipoo  hInMlf.        BtuxM, 

Sinee  tke  acoonpltohseDt  of  the  rafolotloo, 
Pnuiee  hat  datroyed  €Htj  rewurcecf  the  ^ta 
whfeh  arpcnda  npoa  oplatoo.  Biau» 

EXPEDIENT^  V.  Necessary* 
TO  EXPEDITE^  V.  To  hasten* 
EXPEDITIOUS,  v.  Dilig^t. 
TO  EXPEL}  w.  To  banish. 

EXPENSE,  V.  COSI. 

EXPERIENCE,    EXPERIMENT, 
TRIAL,    PROOF. 

EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT, 
from  the  Latin  esperhr,  compounded 
of  e  or  ex  and  perio  or  pariOf  signifies 
to  bring  forth,  that  is,  the  thin^  brought 
to  light,  or  the  act  of  bnnging  to 
light. 

TRIAL  sigpifies  the  act  of  trying, 
from  try,  in  Latin  tenio,  Hebrew  tur, 
to  explore,  examine,  search. 

PROOF  signifies  either  the  act  of 
proving,' from  the  Latin  probo  to  make 
good,  or  the  thing  made  good,  prcroed 
to  be  good. 

By  all  the  actions  implied  in  these 
terms,  we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
certainty,  respecting  some  unknown 
particular.  The  experience  is  that 
which  has  been  tried ;  the  experiment 
is  the  thing  to  be  tried.  The  experi- 
ence is  certain,  as  it  is  a  deduction 
from  the  past  for  the  service  of  the* 
present;  toe  experiment  is  uncertain, 
and  serves  a  future  purpose  :  experi- 
ence is  an  unerring  guide,  which  no 
man  can  desert  without  falling  into 
error;  experiments  may  fail,  or  be 
superceded  by  others  more  perfect. 

Experience  serves  to  lead  os  to 
moral  truth;  the  experiment  aids  us 
in  ascertaining  speculative  truth.  We 
profit  by  experience  to  rectify  prac- 
tice; we  make  experiments  in  theo- 
vetical  inquiries.  He,  therefore,  who 
makes  expertmenU  in  matters  of  ex- 
perienc£  rejects  a  steady  and  definite 
noode  of  coming  at  the  truth  for  one 
that  is  variable  and  uncertain,  and 
that  too  in  matters  of  the  first  mo- 
ment: the  consequences  of  such  a 
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mistake  are  obnous,  and  favna  hemn 
too  &tally  realized  in  the  present  Bgs, 
in  which  experience  has  been  set  at 
nought  by  every  wild  speculator,  vrb» 
was  pleased  to  make  experiments  ^th 
all  the  forms  of  moral  duty  and  civil 
society. 

The  experiment,  f  ria/,  and  proof, 
have  equally  the  character  of  unoow 
tainty;  but  the  experiment  is  es»* 
ployed  only  in  matters  of  an  intellec- 
tual nature :  the  trial  is  employed  in 
matters  of  a  personal  nature,  on  pliT- 
sical  as  well  as  mental  olnects;  tM 
)roqf  IS  employed  in  moral  safavecta. 
Ve  make  an  experiment  in  order  to 
know  whether  a  tning  be  tme  or  ftbe; 
we  make  a  trial  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  capable  or  incapable^ 
convenient  or  inconvenient,  usml  or 
the  contrary;  we  pat  atlune  to  the 
proof  in  order  to  determine  w£ether  it' 
be  good  or  bad,  real  6r  unreal.  JEr- 
periments  tend  to  confirm  our  opinions; 
they  are  the  handmaids  of  sctence. 
The  philosopher  doubts  every  nositkm 
whicn  cannot  be  demonstratea  bv  re- 
peated experiments:  trials  are  of  ab- 
solute nedessity  in  directing  our  con- 
duct, our  taste,  and  our  choice.'  We 
judge  of  our  strength  or  skill  by  trials; 
we  judge  of  the  effect  of  colors  by 
trials,  and  the  like.  The  prorf  de- 
termines the  judgment,  as  in  conmina 
life,  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb, 
**  The  p'oof  of  the  puddinc  b  in  the 
eating.^  So  in  the  knowledge  of  mea 
and  things,  the  proof  of  men's  dia- 
racters  and  ments  is  best  made  by 
observing  their  conduct. 

A  nmn  may,  by  eatyerfcuce,  be  pemtdfd 
that  his  wUl  Is  ftw;  that  he  CM  do  tUi  or  mC 
do  it.  TiUMim. 


Any  one  n 
aad  em  plainly  tee  that  then  is  bo  bad  hi  the 
con  whkh  aata  lay  ap.  Awna 

But  he  htaielf  hatook  aaother  waj. 

To  make  mon  trial  of  hb  hardlBeat, 

And  serk  •dfenlarai,  as  ha  with  prtoce  Arthar 


O  goodly  asege  of  these  aacint  tysMe  i 
In  wbldi  the  ewoid  vas  srarant  aata  HghCs 
When  aot  tat  anilce  and  oootentkyas  oyoMii 
Bat  all  for  pnlie  aad  jrre^  of  naaly  Might. 


EXPERIMENT,  V.  Experience. 
EXPERT,  t;.  Clever. 

TO  EXPIATE,  V.  To  atOM. 
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fiXPLAIN; 


EXPLAIN. 


iS7 


TO  EXPIRE,  V.  To  die, 

TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND^ 
INTERPRET. 

EXPLAIN  signifies  to  make  pkin, 
9.  Appartnit, 

EXPOUND,  from  the  Latin  tx» 
pmnOi  oompooBded  of  ex  and  pono^ 
wgnifies  to  set  forth  in  detail. 

INTERPRET,  in  Latin  interprets 
and  inierpreUi,  aunpounded  of  infer 
and  partetp  that  is,  Ungua$  tongues, 
^gpilying  to  get  the  sense  of  one  Ian;* 
gnap^  bj  means  of  another. 

To  explain  is  the  generic,  the  rest 
are  specific:  to  expound  and  interpret 
are  each  modes  of  explaining .  Single 
wDids  or  sentences  arp  explained  ;  a 
whole  woi^,  or  considerahle  parts  of 
it,  are  expounded ;  the  sense  of  any 
xrriting  or  symbolical  sign  is  inter*' 
preted.  It  is  the  business  of  the  phi- 
lologist to  explain  the  meaning  of 
words  by  a  suitable  definition ;  it  is 
the  business  of  the  divine  to  expound 
scripture;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
antiquarian  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  old  inscriptions  on  stones,  or  of 
liyeroglypfaics  on  buildings. 

An  explanation  serves  to  assistthe 
understanding,  to  supply  a  deficiency, 
and  remove  obscunt^ ;  an  expoeition 
is  an  ample  explanation,  in  which 
minute  particulars  are  detailed,  and 
the  connexion  of  events  in  the  narra- 
iive  is  l^ept  up ;  it  serves  to  assist  the 
memory  and  awaken  the  attention: 
botib  the  explanation  and  expotition 
are  employed  in  clearing  up  the  sense 
of  things  as  thev  are,  but  the  inter- 
pretatUm  is  moie  arlntrai^;  it  often 
consists  of  affixing  or  giving  a  sense 
to  things  which  tney  have  not  pre- 
.viouslynad :  ^ence  it  is  that  the  same 
passages  in  authors  admit  of  different 
tnterpretationt,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter or  views -of  the  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  truths  in 
the  bible  which  are  so  plain  and  posi- 
tive, that  they  need  no  literal  explo' 
nation;  but  its  doptripes,  when  faith- 
fiiUy  expounded^  may  be  brought  home 
to  tne  hearts  and  consciences  of  men : 
but  the  partiai  interpretation  of  illite- 
late  ana  enthusiastic  mei^  are  more 
apt  to  disgrace  than  to  advance  the 
p^se  of  religion. 


To  explain  and  inUrprei  are  nol^' 
confined  to  what  is  wntten  or  said, 
dley  are  employed  likewise  with  regard 
to  the  actions  of  men ;  expotition  is,, 
however,  used  only  with  regard  to 
wrtlings. 

The  major  part  of  the  misunder- 
standings and  animosities  which  arise 
among  men,  might  easily  be  obviated 
by  a  timely  explanation;  it  is  tho 
characteristic  of  good  nature  to  inter^ 
pret  the  looks  and  actions  of  men  as 
fiivourably  as  possible. 

The  explanation  may  sometimes 
fiow  out  ot  circumstances ;  the  inters 
pretation  is  always  the  act  of  a  voluui^ 
tary  and  rational  agent. 

The  discovery  of  a  plot  or  secret 
scheme  will  serve  to  explain  the  mys« 
tenons  and  strange  conduct  of  such 
as  were  previously  acquainted  with  it. 
According  to  an  old  proverb  **  Silence 
gives  consent^"  for  thus  at  least  they 
are  pleased  to  interpret  it,  who  are 
interested  in  (he  decision. 

It  ft  ft  terloaii  thing  to  have  conneiloo  wKh  a 
people,  who  lite  onl^  voder  poiltiw,  wMUnrj, 


feoCed,  aer  mppNed,  aoc  capMmd,  bj  wjr 
eoBunoB  acknowledfled  role  ff  moral  icieBce, 

Boaas. 

Oae  mefU  now  aod  thea  wUh  penoni  who 
are  eztrenwljr  learned  aad  kaottjr  la  tapound^ 
tug  clear  caaei.  Stbsw. 

It  ioee  Bot  eppear  that  anknif  Che  Rooane 
aoy  maa  fnw  ealaent  by  inierpreting  aaoChe^; 
aad  perhaps  It  wae  more  fte^ueac  to  traaiUte 
for  eierciye  of  amawaieBt  than  for  feaie. 

Jomeos. 

TO  BXPLAIN9  ILLUSTRATE, 
ELUCIDATE. 

EXPLAIN,  V.  To  explain,  ear- 
pound,    

ILLUSTRATE,  in  Latin  iHuttrattu 
participle  of  ilkatro,  compounded  of 
the  intensive  syllable  in  and  luttro, 
signifies  to  make  a  thing  bright,  or 
easy  to  be  surveyed  and  examined. 

ELUCIDATi,  in  Latin  elucidatue 
participle  of  elucidp,  from  /«jr  lights 
signifies  to  bring  forth  into  the  light. 

To  explain  is  simply  to  render  in* 
telligible;  to  illuttrate  and  elucidate 
are  to  |^ye  additional  clearness :  every 
thing  reouires  to  be  explained  to  one 
tfbo  is  Ignorant  of  it;  but  the  best 
informed  will  require  to  have  abstruse^ 
sut^ects  illwtraied,  and  obscure  sub^ 
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«»     EXPOSTULATE. 


BXPRfi^ 


jtects  tluddated.    We  always  «rplllm 
when  we  ilkutrate  or  etuciddtty  and^ 
We  always  elucidate  whea  we  »U«^ 
tnae,  bat  not  rice  versft. 

We  explain  by  reducing  oompoimds 
to  simples,  and  generals  to  |mrticQ- 
lors ;  we  ilhutrtUe  bv  means  of  ex- 
amples, similies,  and  allegorical  figures; 
we  elucidate  bv  commentaries,  or  the 
statement  of  mcts.  Words  are  the 
eommon  subject  of  explcnaium  ;  moral 
mths  reqmre  ilUutratUm;  poetical 
allusions  and  dark  passages  in  writers 
seqmr»  elucidation.  All  ejeplanation$ 
tiven  to  children  should  consist  of  as 
hw  words  as  possible,  so  long  as  they 
are  sufficiently  explicit. 

TkMw  I  mnint  jort  wbat  yem  aepUtin^  bat 
1 4M  Bol  eacpUdn  my  owb  mauiBf  to  well  as 
jwk  Pors* 

It  to  tadaed  the  nsM  wymtm  aa  Mtoa^  Imt 
iliM«(rat«tf  witb  a  raj  of  your  own.  Pops. 

If  our  rellgloat  tenets  sboold  nrer  vant  a 
Krther  r/ucidotton,  we  shall  not  call  on  atheini 
to  explain  tbem.  Bdiks. 

^EXPLANATION^  V.  Definition. 
EXPLOIT,  V.  Deed. 
TO  EXPLORE^  V.  To  examine. 
XXPOSED,  V.  Subject. 

TO    EXPOSTULATE, 
REMONSTRATE. 

EXPOSTULATE,  firom  pottvUo  to 
demand,  signifies  to  demand  reasons 
ibr  a  thing. 

AEMONSTRATE,  finom  manstro 
to  shew,  signifies  to  shew  reasons 
against  a  thing. 

We  expasMate  in  a  tone  of  au- 
thority ;  we  remonstrate  in  a  tone  of 
eompfaidt.  He  who  ejrpoft«Jat«f  passes 
a  censure,  and  claims  to  be  heard; 
he  who  remonstrates  presents  his  case 
tnd  requests  to  be  heard.  Expostu- 
lation may  often  be  the  precursor  of 
Tiolence;  remonstrance  mostly  rests 
on  the  forc<5  of  reason  and  representa- 
tion :  he  who  admits  of  expostulation 
from  an  inferior  undermines  his  own 
authority ;  he  who  is  deaf  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in 
folly.  The  expostulation  is  mostly  on 
ftiatters  of  personal  interest;  the  re-* 
monstrance  may  as  often  be  made  on 
matters  of  propriety.  The  Scythian 
iirobassadors  expostulated  with  Alex- 
•ttder  against  ms  invaskm  of  their 


countiT^  King  Rklierd  eMfmtmlmtd 
with  VE^at  Tyler  on  the  salgect  of  fan 
insamctioD ;  Aftabenes  ttmomttrated 
with  Xerxes  on  the  folly  of  hia  pn>- 
jected  invasion. 

With  tbe  hypoerita  11  is  not  ttyl 
pnaeiit  to  riryoituMe. 

I  have  been  bat  a  IRIle  tne  c 
«w  w«rii,  yet  1  ha«»  had  alMady  Ika^MUt  %t^ 
portanliies  af  abiiUlBg  thaUMaiABaef  «r  9i» 


TO  EXPOUND,  V.  To  expioifi. 

TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFT^ 
TESTIFY,  UTWBH.' 

To  EXPRESS,  from  the  Latin  ex- 

primo  to  press  out,  is  said  of  what- 
ever passes  in  the  mind ;  to  DE- 
CLARE, (v.  To  declare)^  is  said  onlj 
of  sentiments  and  opinions.  A  maa 
expresses  anger,  ioy,  sorrow,  and  aH 
the  affections  in  tneir  turn;  he  declares 
his  opinion  tor  or  against  any  par- 
ticular measure. 

To  express  is  the  simple  act  of 
communication,  resulting  fix>m  our  cir- 
cumstances as  social  agents;  to  <2e- 
clare  is  a  spedfic  and  positive  act 
that  is  called  for  by  the  occasion :  the 
former  may  be  done  in  private,  the 
latter  is  always  more  or  less  public. 
An  expression  of  one's  feelings  and 
sentiments  to  those  whom  we  esteem 
is  the  supreme  delight  o^  sodal  beings : 
the  declaration  of  our  opinions  may 
be  prudent  or  imprudent,  according 
to  circumstances.  Words,  looks,  ges- 
tures, or  movements  serve  to  express; 
actions,  as  well  as  words,  may  sorn^ 
times  declare.  Sometimes  we  camiQt 
express  our  contempt  in  so  strong  a 
manner  as  by  preser>'injg  a  perfect  si- 
lence when  we  are  required  to  speak; 
an  act  of  hostility,  on  the  part  of  a 
nation,  is  as  mudi  a  declaration  of 
war  as  if  it  were  expressed  in  positive 
terms. 

Thus  RoaMB  youth  derlt  *d  ttam  nIaM  Tnf^ 
la  lade  Satacaiaa  thymm  aeprtm  tbair  joj. 

DaYDCS. 
Th*  nnmiog  sna  by  eertaia  slgiM  de^area. 
What  tlM  late  e? *a  or  early  no 


To  express  and  SIGNIFY  are  hoA 
said  of  words;  but  express  has  always 
regard  to  the  agent,  and  the  use  which 
he  makes  of  the  words.  Signify^  from 
signum  a  sign,  andyikti»  to  xmfte,  has 
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EXPRBai. 


EXTRANEOUS      «tf 


t»  dia  tbiop  of  wkich  the 
warfare  made  the  ittiial  signs:  hence 
it  is  that  a  woid  may  be  made  to 
mxpreu  one  things  while  it  Agnf^ 
another;  and  hence  it  is  that  maaj 
words,  aocordittg  to  their  ordinary  ^ig" 
mficaHon^  will  not  exprtm  what  the 
speaker  has  in  his  mud,  and  wished 
to  oommniicate.  The  moaosyUaUe 
BO  ugmfin^  ennple  aegalion ;  hot  acr 
^ordiiiqgto  the  temper  of  the  speakeiv 
and  tlM  dicumstaaces  oodMr  which  it 
is  spoken,  it  may  expreu  ill  natare^ 
annry  or  any  other  badjpassion. 

Toj^t^aod  TESTIFY,  like  the 
word  expreu,  are  employed  in  general 
fer  any  act  of  oommnmcation  other- 
wise than  by  words;  but  exprea  is 
ased  in  a  stranger  sense  than  either 
of  the  finmer.  The  passions  and 
stnmgest  morements  of  the  sool  are 
taprtned;  the  simple  intentions  or 
transitory  leelinp  of  the  mind  are 
tign^ed  oit  tetttfied.  A  person  ejr- 
jfreues  his  joy  by  the  sparkling  of  his 
eye,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  oowitft- 
nance;  he  tignifies  his  wishes  by  a 
nod;  he  f eiei/&f  his  approbation  by  a 
smile.  People  of  vivid  sensibility  must 
take  care  not  to  expreu  all  their  feel- 
ings; those  who  expect  a  ready  obedb- 
ence  from  their  inferiors,  most  not 
adopt  a  faaoghty  mode  of  sign^ing 
tfaorwill;  nothing  is  more  gratifying 
to-  an  insenuons  mind  than  to  te$t^ 
its  regard  ibr  merit,  wherever  it  may 
discover  itself. 

JSspretf  may  be  said  of  all  sentient 
beings,  and,  by  a  fieure  of  speech, 
even  of  those  which  have  no  sense ; 
Mwti^  is  said  of  rational  agents  only. 
The  iof^  has  the  most  expremve  mode 
ef  shewing  his  attachment  and  fidelity 
to  his  master;  a  tignificant  look  or 
smile  may  sometimes  sive  rise  to  sua- 
jncioD,  and  lead  to  wm  detection  of 
gnik.  To  iignify  and  teii^,  thongjh 
ckMely  allied  in  sense  and  application^ 
hare  this  diffiBreooe,  that  to  ngnify  is 
simply  to  give  a  sippa  of  what  passes 
mwanlly,  to  iet^  is  to  give  that  si^a 
in  the  presence  of  others.  A  jperson 
sigai^by  letter  his  intention  ot  being 
at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time;  he 
Utiifiei  his  sense  of  fevors  conferred, 
by  every  maik  of  gratitode  and  re- 
spect. 

UTTER,  finom  the  preposition  out, 
iignifyiog  to  bring  oat,  differs  from 


M^prai  in  this,  that  the  Utter  respects 
the  thing  whiqh  is  commnnicated,  and 
the  foimer  the  means  of  commonicar 
tion.  We  exprtu  from  the  heart ;  we 
^tter  with  the  lips.  To  expreu  an 
uncharitable  sentiment  is  a  violatioa 
of  Christian  duty:  to  uiier  an  un- 
seemly word  is  a  violation  of  good 
manners.  Those  who  say  what  thej 
do  not  mean,  utter  hut  not  expretg  i 
those  who  shew  by  their  looks  what  is 
passing  in  their  hearts,  expreu  but  do 
pota^^er. 

Ai  the  BnpveiM  Betof  bai  taeprmteit  ■■<  ^ 
IIWW0  pttatBd  bto  Uwi  In  the  cmmUoih  turn 


Oo  him  eonflBr  th«  PocC^  Mwrad  aaae. 


'  If  there  he  no  a» 
aet  henad  t»  *Mhi  the  prtewr.  Per  the  lev 
iedBH  in  thb  leipec*,  lelih  Sir  JBdwevd  Ceh% 
like  Feitei  the  Roouui  governor :  that  it  b  nn- 
reasoneUe  to  wtai.  a  pilaoner,  and  not  to  Hf* 
n^  vithal  the  erimei  alledfed  agalnei  hha. 


What  consolation  can  he  had,  Diyden  hae 
aflbrded,  hy  Ifrlng  to  lepeait,  and  to  U$tify  hfi 
lepentanee,  (for  hie  hmnoral  vrltiaca).  Jonnaos. 

Hie  mnltltnde  of  anfeb,  with  a  diont 
tioad  as  from  nnmbgn  wkhont  nnnber,  urget 
A»  flNM  hlem*d  Toioee,  mturtmg  joy.     Mnamb 

EXPRESSION,  v»  Wird. 
EXPRESSIVE^  V.  Significant. 
TO  EXPUNGE,  V.  To  bloi  ouL 
TO  EXTEND,  V.  To  enlarge. 
TO  EXTEND,  V.  To  reock. 
EXTENSIVE,  V.  Comprehensive. 
EXTBRioR,  V.  Outside. 
EXTERIOR,  V.  Outward. 

TO  EXTERMINATE,  V.  To  CrO* 

dicate. 

EXTERNAL,  V.  OtUwOfd. 

TO  EXTIRPATE,  V.  To  erodi^ 
cate. 
TO  EXTOL,  V.  To  praise.. 

EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSIC, 
EOREIGN. 

EXTRANEOUS,  compounded  of 
exterraneous,  ox  ex  and  terras,  signify* 
ing  out  of  the  land,  not  belon^ng  to  )t« 
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4M       EXTRANEOUS 


EXTRAVAGANT. 


EXTRINSIC,  in  Litin  extrinMUUif 
compounded  of  extra  and  iecus,  sig- 
nifies outward,  extenial. 
•  FOREIGN,  fit>m  the  Latin  forig 
out  of  doors,  signifies  not  belonging 
to  the  fiimiljr. 

The  extranwus  is  that  which  fi>nn8  ' 
DO  necessary  or  natoial  part  of  anv 
tiling ; .  the  extriruic  is  that  which 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connection,  but 
only  in  an  indirect  form ;  it  is  not  an 
inherent  or  component  part;  the  fih 
rei^n  is  that  woich  forms  -no  par^ 
and  has  no  kind  of  connection. 

.  A  work,  is  said  .to  contain  tstran^ 
mu  matter,  which  contains  much  mat- 
ter not  necessarily  belonging  to,  or 
iUnstrative  of  the  subject :  a  work  is 
said  to  have  extrimw  merit  when  it 
borrows  its  value  firom  local  circon>- 
ttances,  in  distinction  from  the  in- 
trinsic merit,  or  that  which  lies  in  the 
contents. 

Extraneous  and  extriruic  have  a 
general  and  abstract  sense;  but  ^o- 
rdgn  has  a  particular  signification; 
they  always  pass  over  to  some  object 
eit&respressed  or  understood:  hence 
we  say  extrantaus  ideas,  or  extrinsic 
worth ;  but  that  a  particular  mode  of 
acting  is  foreign  to  the  general  plan 
pursued.  Anecdotes  of  private  indi* 
▼iduab  would  be  extraneous  matter  in 
a  general  hbtory.  The. respect  and 
credit  which  men  gain  from  their  fel- 
low citizens,  by  an  adherence  to  recti- 
tode,  is  the  extrinsic  advanta^  of 
virtue;  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience 
and  the  fiivor  of  God,  are  its.  in- 
irinsic  advantages.  It  '19  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  one  who  is  making  an 
abridgement  of  a  work,  u>  niter  into 
detaih  in  any  particular  part. 


That  Which  nwkei  me  bdieve  to  aomethlsf 
^Ktrmmeaui  to  the  thUf  that  I  hellere.    Loan. 

Afliaence  and  power  are  adfantagea  f jrtrliuic 
aad  adf  eathkwi.  Jobjisom. 


Needs  not  (he  aid  otforei^  < 

Bat  it  wh«i  maadora*d»  adof  B*d  the  mort. 

Tbomsom, 

EXTRAVAGANT,  PBODIGAL, 
LAVISH,  PROFUSE. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  from  extra  and 
vaganSf  signifies  in  general  wandering 
th>m  the  line;  and  PRODIGAL,  from 
the  Lat'm  prodipUf  and  prodigo  to 
launch  forth,  sigmfiesin  general  to  send 
forth,  or  give  out  in  great  quantities'. 


*  LAVira  cooMS  piobably  i 
Latin  Imfo  to  wash,  ugni^ring  to  wmsh 
awat  in  waste. 

•  PttOFUSE,  fitKn  the  Latin  prtn 
fiaus  participle  of  frofiindo  to  poor 
forth,  signifies  pounn^  out  fiwdy. 

The  idea  of  using  immoderatoiy  i» 
implied  in  all  these  tenns,  but  exirt^ 
vagani  is  the  most  general  in  its  meaiH 
ing  and  application.  The  extravagami 
man  spoids  bis  money  withool 
reason ;  the  prodigal  man  spends  it  in 
excesses;  the  fi>rmer  errs  against  plain 
sense,  the  latter  violates  the  moral 
law:  the  extraoagant  man  will  min 
himself  by  his  follies;  the  prodigal 
by  his  vices.  One  may  be  extravor 
gantvrith  a  small  sum  where  it  ex- 
ceeds one's  means;  one  cannot  be 
prodigal  wkhout  great  pioperty. 

ExtraiMganee  is  practised  by  boch 
sexes;  prodigality  is  TCcnliany  the 
vice  of  the  male  sex.  Extravojigamee 
is  opposed  to  meanness;  prodtgaHiy 
to  avarice.  Thosewho  know  the  troe 
value  of  money  as  contributing  to  their 
own  enjoyments,  or  those  of  others, 
will  guard  against  extravagance. 
Those  who  lay  a  restraint  on  their 
passions,  can  never  fiill  into  prodi* 
gality. 

Extravagant  said  prpdigal  serve  te 
designate  habitual  as  well  as  particnlar 
action* ;  laoish  and  profuse  are  em* 
ployed  onlv  to  the  parucnlar :  hence  we 
say  to  be  UxcUh  or  one's  money,  one's 
presents,  and  the  like ;  to  be  prefoxe 
m  one's  «iitertainments,  both  ot  which 
may  be  modes  of  extravagOMce.  An 
extraeoagant  man,  however,  in  the  re- 
stricted sense,  mostly  spends  upon  hin^ 
self  to  indulge  his  whims  and  idle 
fancies;  but  a  man  may  be.  lamsk 
and  profuse  upon  others  from  a  mis- 
guided generosity. 

In  a  moral  use  of  these  tenns,  a 
man  is  extravojgant  in  his  praises 
who  exceeds  either  in  maasnre  or 
application:  he  is  prodigal  of  his 
stiength  who  consumes  it  by  an  ex- 
cessive use :  he  is  hmsh  of  his  com- 
{>liments  who  deab  them  out  so  Isat^ 
y  and  promiscuously  as  to  render 
them  of  no  service  :  he  is  profuse  in 
his  acknowledgments  who  repeats 
them  oflener,  or  dehvers  them  in  mors 
words,  than  are  necessary. 

Extravagant  and  profuse  are  said 
only   of  individuab;    prodigal  and 
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FABLE. 


tiMsk  w$Ly  be  said  of  many  in  a 
genend  sense.  A  natioii  may  be  prO' 
digal  of  its  resoaroes ;  a  gorerameat 
may  be  iaroish  of  the  poblic  money, 
as  an  iodividaal  is  extravagant  with 
his  own,  and  profuse  in  what  he  gives 
'flbotfaer* 

'  No  one  it  to  admit  Into  bb  petMoM  to  lib 
Mater,  tblagi  wpefftoou  sad  extrmvagmtt. 

Sovm. 
Honpatrlots  VNe,  who  far  tMr  covotiy^  good, 
Tb  agbtinc  fields,  w^n  prodigal  of  blood. 

D&TDBM. 

.See  wbera  tbe  wladiiir  vale  lt« /teOftstorct 
InJcQoiu  vpreads.  TaoMaom. 

Cicero  wst  moat  llberallj  prqfitae  in  com* 
mtmdiag  tbe  aadeots  and  bis  cotemporaric*. 

AoBiaoM  ArncR  Puitaboiu 

SXTREME^  V.  Extremity. 

KXTREMITY,   V.    Elld. 

EXTREMITY,  EXTREME. 

EXTREMITY  is  used  in  the  pro- 
per or  the  improper  sense. 
.  EXTREME  inthe  improper  sense; 
vre  speak  of  the  extremity  oi  a  line  or 
an  avenue,  the  extremity  of  distress, 
bat  the  extreme  of  the  fasliion. 

In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  is 
applicable  to  the  outward  circum- 
stances ;  extreme  to  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  men.  In  matters  of  dis- 
pute between  individuals  it  is  a  happy 
thing  to  guard  against  coming  to  extr^^ 
mitie».  It  is  the  characteristic  of  vo- 
latile tempers  to  be  always  in  ex- 
treme*; either  the  extreme  of  joy  or 
the  extreme  of  sorrow. 

SavaseMftfrd  the  otmoet  extremitUi  of  po- 
vcitj,  and  often  failed  to  long  that  be  was  sdxed 
Willi  faiotaess.  Jomhsom. 

The  two  eMrema  to  be  gnarded  asalntt  an 
4tfpolifni»  wbeie  all  are  slaves,  and  anarchy, 
where  all  wonld  role  and  none  oboy.        Blaib. 

TO  EXTRICATE,  V.  Disengage. 
EXTRINSIC,  V.  Extraneous. 

TO   EYE,   v.    To  look. 


FABLE,  TALE,   NOVEL,   RO- 
MANCE. 

FABLE,  in  Latin /a6«/a  from  far 
to  speak  or  tell,  and  TALE,  from  to 
fellf  both  desipate  a  spedes  of  nar- 


ration :  NOVEL  is  an  extended  tale 
that  has  novelty,  ROMANCE, 
from  the  Italian  romanze,  is  a  wonder- 
ful tale,  or  a  tale  of  wonders,  such  as 
was  most  in  vogue  in  the  dark  ages 
of  European  literature. 
■  Different  species  of  composition  are 
expressed  by  the  above  words.  The 
fahle  is  allegorical;  its  actions  ar6 
natural,  but  its  agents  are  imaginary ; 
the  tale  is  fictitious,  but  not  imagi- 
nary ;  both  the  agents  and  actions  are 
d|«wn  from  the  passing  scenes  of  ii£e, 
Gods  and  goadesses,  animals  and 
men,  -trees,  vegetables,  and  inani- 
mate objects,  in  general  may  be  made 
the  agents  of  n^'able  ;  but  of  a  tale, 
properly  speakmg,  only  men  or  super- 
natural spirits  can  be  the  agents :  of 
the  former  description  are  the  celet 
brated  fables  of  ^op;  and'  of  the 
latter  the  tales  of  Marmontel,  the 
tales  of  the  Genii,  the  Chinese  tales,  &c; 
Fables  are  written  for  instruction; 
tales  principally  for  amusement: 
fables  consist  mostly  of  only  one  in^ 
cident  or  action,  from  which  a  navel 
may  be  drawn ;  tales  always  of  man;^, 
which  excite  an  interest  for  an  ind>« 
vidual. 

The  tale  when  compared  with  the 
navel  is  a  simple  kind  of  fiction,  it 
consists  of  but  few  persons  in.  the 
drama ;  whilst  the  navel  on  the  coiv> 
trary  admits  of  every  possible  va- 
riety in  characters :  the  tale  is  told 
without  much  art  or  contrivance  to 
keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  without 
any  depth  of  plot  or  importance  in 
the  catastrophe ;  the  navel  affords  the 
greatest  scope  ibr  exciting  an  interest 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  events, 
the  involvements  of  interests,  and  the 
unravelling  of  its  plot.  If  the  Tiavel 
awakens  the  attention,  the  romance 
rivets  the  whole  mind  and  engages  the 
affections;  it  presents  nothing  but 
what  is  extraordinary  and  calcu^ 
lated  to  fill  the  imagination  :  of  the 
fonuer  description,  Cervantes,  La 
Sage,"  and  Fielding,  have  given  us  the 
best  specimens  ;  and  of  these  latter 
we  have  the  best  modern  specimens 
firom  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

When  I  travelled,  I  took  a  partlcolsr  deliglit 
In  beariof  tbe  songs  and  JitHu  that  are  coma 
from  ftilber  to  son,  and  ve  OMst  in' ?<«"«  «■»•( 
the  cenuBOB  people. 
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J'ACE. 


FACETIOUS. 


or  Juqb;  TbcMps,  udmeh  wortMs  sld* 
L%bt  aeem  Cbe  («^ey  uitl^ttitj  bat  told. 

WAXUtE. 

A  novel  c<wdneted  vpoa  one  ttDiform  plan, 
tMBtftlDin;  «  ferieB  of  evmta  W  ftaflter  Hft^ 
Ilia  dbctapMradeAmMdjMt^lfidedlMl 

in  Hht  1VIMMCC9  CmsbkIj  vrlMeB«  cwu 
tnamctloo  wd  wuttaMPt  WW  M  NDBoto  fion  «U 
tbat  ptiKi  amonf  men,  that  the  reader  was  fan 
little  daoctf  ^  BMklng  any  application  to  him* 
aelf.  JoBKsov. 

FABRIC,  V.  Edifice. 
•TO  VABRICATE9  t».  To  indent. 
TO  FACE,  V.  To  confront. 

FACE,   FRONT, 

FioiTiiATivELT  designate  the  par- 
ticular -parts  of  bodies  which  bear 
Bcmie  sort  of  resemblaDoe  to  the 
lkuiimn/ac€  or  forehead. 

The  FACE  is  applied  to  that  part 
of  bodies  which  serves  as  an  index  or 
mle,  and  contiuns  certain  marks  to 
direct  the  observer;  the  FRONT  is 
emj^yed  for  that  part  which  is 
most  prominent  or  ioremost:  hence 
we  speak  of  the  face  of  a  wheel  or 
dock,  the  face  of  a  painting,  or  the 
face  of  nature ;  bat  the  front  of  a 
iMmse  or  bailding,  and  theyron^  of  a 
stage.  Hence,  likewise,  the  propriety 
of  the  expressions,  to  put  a  good 
face  on  a  thing,  to  show  a  bold  front, 

A  cooBBOD  toMJar,  a  chOd,  a  gM,  tlie  doer 
•r  an  inn,  haraakanfled  tba/^  of  foitane  and 
•Imoit  of  nature.  Bobss. 

Where  the  deep  trench  In  length  extended  laj, 
4[:ompacti>d  troops  stand  W(>dg*d  In  fina  anraj, 
A  dieadftil  JVvnr. 

JTACE,    COUNTBNANCE,    VISAGE. 

FACE,  in  Latin  fadeSf  from  facio 
to  make,  signifies  the  whole  form  or 
^ake. 

COUNTENANCE,  ia  French 
eontenance,  from  the  Latin  contineo, 
si^ifies  the  contents,  or  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  face,  VISAGE,  from 
wuo  and  video  to  see,  sigpifies  the  par- 
ticalar  form  of  the/are  as  it  presents 
itself  to  view;  properly  speaking  a 
kind  of  countenance^ 

The  face  consist^  of  a  certain  set 
of  features ;  the  countenance  consists 
»£  the  general  aggregate  of  looks  pro- 
duced by  these  features ;  the  vuage 


ionsists  of  siloh  MkM  in  , 
cases.  The^eisthewofkofnaturei 
the  etmntenamee  and  vieage  aro  the 
work  of  the  mind ;  the  face  vanuuM 
the  same,  but  the  etmntename  wsd 
mjowe  are  diaogeable. 

The/ace  belongs  to  brutes  aa  weD  m 
men ;  the  count^ance  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  man :  the  vuage  is  pec*' 
Itarly  applicable  to  superior  beings; 
the  term  n  eoiptoyed  only  in  die  granra 
or  lofty  style. 

Ko  part  er  the  body  Aeeidei  the  ibc«  h  c 
Me  of  as  nraoj  chaness  as  there  an 
ameCloas  la  the  mind,  and  of  i 
all  by  those  changes 

As  the  eMmfeMmee  adniis  of  1 
ifety.  It  nvUrasabo  great  JBdgiaKBt  to 
vera  It.  Bflvna. 

A  sodden  treabUng  salaad  OB  an  Mi  Hate  ; 

His  €jf  dW orted  grsv,  UsriMge  pate  ; 

His  speech  forsook  hiik  Otvat. 


FACETIOUS,  CONTERSIBLE^ 
PLEASANT,  JOCULAR,  JOCOSE. 

All  these  epithets  designate  that 
companionable  quality  which  consists 
in  loveliness  of  speecn. 
.  FACETIOUS,  in  Latin  facetus, 
may  probably  come  from  for,  denotr 
ing  the  versatility  with  which  a.  person 
makes  use  of  his  words. 

CONVERSIBLE  U  literally  afak 
.to  hold  a  conversation. 

PLEASANT  (v.  Agreeable)  si^- 
fies  making  ourselves  pleasant  with 
others,  or  them  pleased  with  us. 

JOCULAR  signifies  after  the  man- 
ner of  njoke, 

JOCOSE  signifies  using  or  having 
jokes. 

Facetious  may  be  employed  either 
for  writing  or  conversation;  the  test 
only  in  conversation. 

The  facetious  man  deals  in  that 
kind  of  discourse  which  may  excite 
laughter ;  a  conversihle  man  may  ii^ 
struct  as  well  as  amuse :  the  pleasant 
man  says  every  thing  in  a  pleasant 
manner;  his  pleasantry  ewesa  on  the 
most  dedicate  subject  is  without  of- 
fence. 

The  person  speaking  is  jocose; 
the  thing  said,  or  the  manner  of  say- 
ing it,  is  joctt^r  ;  it  is  not  for  any  one 
to  be  always  jocose,  although  some- 
times one  naay  assume  n  jocular  air 
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Y»lieii'^«n  ilDtBt  Kbeity  to  be  se* 
mu9w 

A  WMi  jnfkeeiima  from  bumoar} 
he  is  convergible  by  means  of  infois* 
matioD ;  he  indulges  himself  in  occa- 
sional pleasantry f  or  allows  himself  to 
be  joeotey  in  order  to  oiliven  oonvei^ 
sation.  A  usefol  hint  is  sometimes 
eonveyed  ixi  jocular  terms. 

I  have  writtm  nolMBf  •!■««  I  p«blWied,eK« 
•epCacertata/MeKottf  Uitoryor  John  GHplo. 

But  bere  m;  lady  will  o^iaot, 
Tm»  iatanaltor  time  to  epoid, 
HVith  M  convertiNe  a  friend. 
It  voaid  Mt  rigvif>  a  plo, 
Wbateter  climate  yov  weie  la.  Swirr. 

Ariitophanee  wrote  to  pleaee  the  malUtode; 
feb  pUa»ttHtfU»  an  eome  aad  aaiiollte. 

WlaToa, 
ThMTceeeepMli, 
When,  cmelljrieeMe^ 
She  tiee  the  fatal  nooee, 
Aad  hiadi  oneqoale  to  the  braaen  yokes.  CaBSOB. 
Pope  eomeltaee  ooadeKeoded  to  be  Jocular 
wttb  ierrants  or  faiferion.  JoiiNaoii. 

FACILITY,  V.  Ease. 
FACT,  V.  Circumstance. 

FACTION,    PARTY. 

*TflBSE  two  wOTds  equally  suppose 
the  union  of  many  persons^  and  their 
opposition  to  certam  views  different 
from  their  own.  But  FACTION,  from 
Jhetio  making,  denotes  an  activity 
and  secret  ma^ination  against  those 
whose  views  are  opposed;  and 
PARTY,  from  the  verbtopartorsplit, 
expresses  only  a  division  of  opinion. 

The  term  party  has  of  itself  no- 
thing odious,  that  of  faction  is  always 
so.  Any  man,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  may  have  a  party  either  at  court 
or  in  the  army,  in  the  city  or  in  lite* 
rature,  without  being  himself  imme- 
diately implicated  in  raising  it ;  but 
factiom  are  always  the  result  of  ac- 
tive efforts ;  one  may  have  a  party  for 
one's  merit  from ,  the  number  and  ardor 
of  one's  friends;  but-  a  faction  is 
raised  by  busy  and  turbulent  spirits 
for  their  own  purposes.  Rome  was 
torn  by  the  intestine  factions  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey;  France,  from  the 
oommencemedi  of  the  revolution  to 
the  period  of  Buonaparte's  usurpation, 
Was  successively  governed  by  some 
rolingyiic^um  whicn  raised  itself  upon 
(he  ruins  of  that  which  it  had  de- 
•  VideBsaaitet 


tttoyed.  ^Fodumi  are  not  so  prevalent 
in  England  as  parties,  owing  to  the  ' 
peculiar  excellence  of.  the  consti* 
tution;  but  there  are  not  want- 
iBgjfwrtiMit  spirits  who,  if  they  couid 
eivertum  die  present  balance  of  powet 
which  hoB  been  so  happily  ebtuned^ 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  prBo<> 
tising  dieir  arts  alternately  on  the  high 
and  low,  and  carrying  on  their 
schemes  by  the  aid  of  both.  Faction 
is  the  demon  of  discord,  armed  with 
the  power  to  do  endless  mischief^  and 
mtent  alone  on  destroy iiie  whatever 
opposes  its  progress.  '^^^  to  that 
state  into  wnich  it  has  found  an  en* 
trance.  Party  spirit  may  show  itself 
in  noisy  debate ;  but  whUe  it  keeps 
within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  oppor 
sition,  it  is  an  evil  that  must  be  eii»> 
duied. 

Mis  the  tmtbm  mnbHtai  of  a  few  artftel  jaea 
thet  thas  hieahi  a  people  lalo  JkeU»m^  aod 
drawieeveialwell^nieinlBf  yeiwNMta  their  faitar 
reit  bj  a  epcGious  coneera  for  their  ceantiy. 

Adduor. 

At  aea  fbrmerlj  becaow  emloeot  la  teamed 
■ociettee  by  their  parts  aad  aeqalritiooi,  tbi7 
bow  dliAiiraith  theaiielfae  by  the  waraith  aad 
vIolcDoe  wMh  whkh  they  aipoaee  their  nepeotha 
jMN'tler. 


FACTOR,  AGENT. 
Though  both  these  terms,  according  - 
to  their  origin,  imply  a  maker  or  doer  ; 
3;^et,  at  present,  tney  have  a  distinct 
si^fication.  The  word  factor  is  used  in 
a  limited,  and  the  word  agent  in-a  gene* 
ral  sense.  The  factor  only  buys  and 
sells  on  the  account  of  others ;  the 
agent  transacts  every  sort  of  business 
in  genml.  Mercmints  and  manu- 
facturers employ  factors  abroad  to 
dispose  of  goods  transmitted.  Law- 
yers are  firequendy  employed  as  agents 
m  die  receipt  and  payments  of  money, 
the  transfer  of  estates,  and  various 
other  pecuniary  concerns. 

Thelf  devoUoa  (that  It  of  Uie  paiftaaleal  leheia) 
eerred  all  aloaf  bat  at  aa  hittnioieat  to  thek 
avarice^  at  a  factor  or  andcr  agent  to  their  es» 
toitioo.  Soora* 


No  expeetatioot.  Indeed,  veve  tiM 
fhUD  wneving  a  diKCt  applteation  to  the  FMacb 
reglcidei,  throogh  the  itffmt  GeMnd,  for  the 


FACULTY,  ABILITY,  TALENT. 
FACULTY,     in    Ladn  fkeuUai^ 
changed  from  faciUtas  facilil^;  which 
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FACULTY. 


FAIL; 


(9.  EdWy)  signifieft  doaUeneM,  'Or  the 
property  of  being  able  to  do  or  bring 
•boot  efiects. 

ABlUTY,v.  Ability. 

TALENT,  fimn  thelatm  taUntum^ 
Zr  Greek  coin  eiceeding  one  hondred 
poimdB  sterling  in  valne,  derives  its 
figorative  significadon  of  a  gift,  pos- 
session, or  power,  from  the  use  our 
Saviour  has  made  of  it  in  more  than 


one 


able. 


leparab 

The  common  idea  of  power  is  what 
renders  these  words  sjnonymoos. 
Factdty  is  a  power  derived  from  n»? 
tore;  ability  may  be  derived  either 
from  circnmstances  or  otherwise.  The 
JacuUy  is  a  permanent  possession ;  it 
is  held  by  a  certain  tenure :  the  ability 
is  an  incidental  possession;  it  is 
fEhatever  we  have  while  we  have  it 
at  our  disposal ;  but  it  may  vary  in 
degiee  and  quality  with  times  and 
seasons :  the  power  of  seeing  or  hear- 
ing are  facuUiet ;  health,  strength, 
and  fortune,  are  abilities.  The  fa- 
culty is  some  specific  power  which  is 
directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  is  tb<; 
power  of  acting  according  to  a  given 
form :  the  ability  is  ingenend  the  power 
of  doing;  the^rufty  therefore  might,  in 
the  strict  sense,  be  considered  as  a 
species  of  ability. 

A  man  uses  the  faculties  with 
which  he  is  endowed:  he  gives  ac- 
cording to  his  ability.  The  faculty 
and  talent  both  owe  their  being  to 
nature ;  but  the  faculty  may  be  either 
physical  or  mental ;  the  talent  is  alto- 
gether mental.  The  faculty  of  speech, 
and  the  rational  faculty,  are  the 
grand  marks  of  distinction  between 
man  and  the  brute.  The  talent  of 
mimickry,  of  dramatic  acting,  and  of 
imitation  in  general,  is  what  distin- 
guishes one  man  from  the  other. 

These  terras  are  all  used  in  the 
|>Iurd,  agreably  to  the  above  explana- 
tion :  the  faculties  include  all  the 
endowments  of  body  or  mind,  which' 
are  the  inherent  properties  of  the 
being,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  man's 
retaining  his  faculties,  or  having  his 
faculties  impaired;  the  abilities  in- 
clude, in  the  aggregate,  whatever  a 
man  is  able  to  do :  hence  we  speak 
of  a  man's  abilities  in  speaking,  writ- 
ing, learning  and  the  like.  Talents 
are  the  particular  endowments  of  the 
nijid^  which  belong  to  the  individual ; 


hence  w6  say,  the  taknts  ^rhtdti  ardr 
requisite  for  a  minister  of  state  are 
different  finom  those  which  qoaliiy  a 
man  for  being  a  judge. 

No  firnlt  ovr  palate  conrtii,  or  flowV  e«r  tmOi, 
Bot  OS  Hi  ftacnmt  boma  nthm  d«f4l;' 
All  iamrd  wUh  vmipttjkemltiet  toahMo 
Tko  dai^  bovBtka  or  tMr  Makfi^  CMe; 

Hniaan  aMUty  to  aa  vneqoaT  Batdi  for  tbe 
violeat  and  mtosm&m  TlotaitadM  of  cho  world. 


*rh  M(,  indeed,  mf  trnterU  toeneafB 
In  loAj  trilea,  or  to  tw«H  my  pa^a 
UVUh  wlad  aod  boInw 


TO   FAIL9   FALL  SHORT, 
BE    DEFICIENT. 
PAIL,  in  French  ya»7/«r,  German, 
&c.  fehlen,  like  the  word  fall,  comes 
from  the  Latin  fiUlo  to  deceive,  and 
the  Hebrew  repot  to  fall  or  decay. 
,  To  fail  marks  the  result  of  acdons 
or  efv)rts;  a  person  /aii!s  in  his  un- 
dertaking: FALL  SHORT  designate^ 
either  the  result  of  actions,   or  the 
state  of  things ;  a  person  fatU  short 
in  his.  calculation,  or  in  •  his  account ; 
the  issue  falls  short  of  the  expecta- 
tion:   to  BE  DEFICIENT    marks 
only  the  state  or  quality  of  oljecb; 
a  person  is  deficient  in  good  manners. 
People  frequently  fail  in    thdr  best 
endeavours  for  want  of  knowing  how 
to   apply  their  abilities.     When  our 
eipectations  are  immoderate,  it  is  not 
suprising  if  our  success  falls  short 
of  our  hopes  and  wishes.    There  is 
nothing  in  which  people  discover  them* 
selves  to  be  more  d^ient  than  in 
keeping  ordinary  engagemesits. 

To  fail  and  be  deficient  are  bodr 
i4[>plicable  to  the  characters  of  men ; 
but  the  former  is  mostly  employed  lor 
the  moral  conduct,  the  latter  for  tbe 
outward  behaviour:  hence  a  nan  is 
said  to  fail  in  his  duty,  in  tbe  dis~ 
charge  of  his  obligations,  in  the  per- 
forma  Mce  of  a- promise,  and  the  l»e; 
but  to  be  deficient  in  politeness,  in 
attention  to  his.  friends,  in  his  addnss, 
in  his  manner  of  entering  a  room,  and 
the  like. 

I  would  not  wtfUngly  laagb  taut  to  iMCrtot ;  or 
If  i  MMnetUnef /«« fa  ibto  point,  when  bbj  mbtb 
ceanes  to  bo  IwtnicUvOi  it  ihaU  never  oeaae  to  ba 
iDDocent.  Annnon.. 

Tbere  li  not  in  my  opinion  any  tbine  aoia 
mjritnloot  in  natare  than  tbb  Instinct  in  anfaaah,. 
wfclcb  thm  rtaoi  abova  naaon,  an^^lr  iaHMf 
sksrtviiU 
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Is  It  d^fleient  In  the  naia  dariga  I         Jsimn. 

FAiLiNO}  V.  Failure. 
FAILING,  t;.  Imperfection,  y  • 

FAILURE)  FAILING. 

Thb  failure  (v.  To  fail)  b&. 
speaksthe  action,  or  the  result  of  the 
action;  the  FAILING  is  the  habit, 
or  the  habitaal  ^iVttre :  the  fonder  is 
said  of  our  xindertakings,  the  latter  of 
our  moral  character.  The  failure  is 
opposed  to  the  success;  thfi  failing 
to  the  perfection.  The  merchant  must 
be  prepared  for  failures  in  his  specu- 
lations ;  the  statesman  for  failures  in 
his  projects;  the  result  of  which 
cl^pends  upon  contingencies  that  are 
above  human  control.  With  our/ai^ 
ings,  however,  it  is  somewhat  diife-'' 
rent;  we  must  never  rest  satisfied 
that  we  are  without  them,  nor  con- 
tented with  the  mere  consciousness 
that  we  have  them* 

Tbooeli  MNM  vlolatfoat  of  the  peCttlon  of 
4thts  Biay  periMpa  be  topnteA  to  hhl^  (Charlea 
L)  the«  are  more  to  be  aieribed  to  the  neeee. 
sUj  of  bis  dtaatloa,  thaa  to  anj  JkUure  In  the 
latccrttjr  of  bis  prlaciples.  Hume. 

There  la  scareelj  aiur^btilnf  of  mlndor  bodjt 
^Ich  Instead  of  pcoducinf  sbame  aod  diwo»» 
teat.  Its  natorel  effects,  has  not  one  time  or  other 
ffladdned  raalt>  with  the  hope  of  praise. 

JOHMSOJU 

FAILURE,  MISCARRIAGE, 
ABORTION. 

FAILURE  {v.  To  fail)  has  always 
a  refei«noe  to  the  agent  and  his  de- 
sign; MISCARRLAGE,  that  is,  the 
carrying  or  going  wrong,  is  applicable 
to  all  sublnnary  concerns,'  without 
reference  to  any  particular  ageut;- 
ABORTION,  from  the  Latin  aborior 
to  deviate  firrnn  the  rise,  or  to  piss 
away  before  it  be  come  to  maturity/ 
is  in  the  proper  sense  applied  to  the 
aroeess  of  animal  nature,  and  in  the 
nguimtiVe  sense,  to  the  thoughts  and 
designs  which  are  conceived  in  the 
mind. 

Failure  is  more  definite  in  its  sig'^ 
aificatioB,  and  limited  in  its  applicar 
tion;  we  speak  of  the  failures  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  miscarriages  of 
nations  or  things ;  the  failure  reflects 
on  the  person  so  as  to  excite  towards 
him  some  sentiment,  either  of  com* 
pasuon,  displeasure,  or  the  tike;  lb# 


misearriage  is  considered  mostlyin  re- 
lation to  the  course  of  human  events : 
hence  the  failure  of  Xerxes'  expedition 
reflected  disgrace  upon  himself;  but  the 
miscarriage  of  military  enterprizes  in 
general  are  attributable  to  the  ele^ 
ments,  or  some  such  untoward  cir- 
cumstance. The  abortion^  in  its 
proper  sense,  is  a  species  of  miscar^ . 
riage;  and  in  application  a  species  of 
failurey  as  it  applies  only  to  the  de- 
signs of  conscious  agents;  but  it  does 
not  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  agent, 
for  we  speak  of  the  abortion  of  a 
scheme  with  as  little  reference  to  the' 
schemer^  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
miscarriage  of  an  expedition. 

'  He  that  attempt*  to  shew,  however  nodertlj, 

the  JSHlura  of  a  celebrated  writer,  sbaU  sarelj 

irritate  his  admirers.  JoimsoH. 

The  mitearrtagei  of  the  great  designs  of 

princes  are  recorded  hi  the  histories  of  the  world. 

JOBMSOlk 

AU  abartton  H  tnm  loicmlty  and  deftct. ' 

Sons* ' 

FAILURE,  V.  Insolvency. 

FAIR,    CLEAR. 

FAIR,  in  Saxon  fagar,  comes  pro* 
bably  fiK>m  the  Latin  mdcher  beauti- 
ful. 

CLEAR,  r.  Clear,  bright. 

Fair  is  used  in  a  positive  sense : 
clear  in  a  negative  sense:  there  must 
be  some  bri^itness  in  what  is  fair; 
there  must  be  no  spots  in  what  is 
clear.  The  weather  is  said  to  he  fair,, 
which  is  not  only  free  from  what  is 
disagreeable,  but  somewhat  enlivened 
by  tlie  sun ;  it  is  clear  when  it  is  £^ 
firom  clouds  or  mists.  A  fair  skia 
approaches  to  the  white;  a  clear  skia 
is  without  spots  or  irregularities. 

In  the  moral  application,  a  fair, 
fiEune  speaks  much  m  praise  of  a  man; 
a  clear  reputation  is  free  from  faults. 
A  fair  statement  contmns  every  thinj^ 
that  cap  be  said  pro  and  con;  a  clear ^ 
statement  is  free  from  ambiguity  qr 
obscurity.  Fairness  is  something  de- 
sirable and  inviting;  clearness  is  aq 
absolute  requisite,  it  cannot  be  dis-* 
pensed  with. 

Hhfair  faufr  tnmif  and  ejt  sabUna,  dcdarM 
Absolate  rule.  Muurov. 

I  thither  went 
With  annperleiiced  thought,  and  laid  me  dowa  " 
Oa  the  green  bank,  to  look  lato  the  dear 
HgMotb  lake.  HsiitoK^ 
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PAITH. 


VAIR,   HONE8T1   EQtriTABLE, 
REASONABLE. 

FAIRy «-  Pair,  clear. 

HONEST,  io  Lado  htmettus,  comet 
£roiii  Aonoc  honor. 

EQUITABLE     sigpifies     hanog^ 
<gvi^,  or  according  to  equity, 

*  REASONABLE    signifies    having 
reatoHf  or  according  to  reojon. 

ia»r  is  said  of  persons  or  things ; 
ionest  mostly  characterises  the  person^ 
either  as  to  his  conduct  or  his  prin* 
ciple«  Whenybiraad  honeit  are  ooth 
applied  to  the  external  conduct,  the 
former  expresses  more  than  the  lat- 
ter: a  man  may  be  honest  without 
hein^ fair;  he  cannot  hefoir  without 
being  honest.  Fairness  enters  into 
crery  minute  circumstance  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  parties,  and 
ivoghs  them  alike  for  both :  honesty 
is  contented  with  a  literal  conformity 
to  the  law ;  it  consults  the  interest  of 
one  party :  the  fair  dealer  looks  to 
^  his  neighbour  as. well  as  himself,  he 
wishes  only  for  an  equal  share  of  ad- 
vantage; a  .man  mav  be  an  honest 
dealer  whife  he  looks  to  no  one's 
advantage  but  his  own ;  the^fftr  man 
always  acts  from  a  principle  of  right ; 
the  honest  man  may  be  so  from  a 
motive  of  fear. 

When  these  epithets  are  employed 
to  characterize  the  man  generally  'j/ait' 
ness  eipresses  less  than  honesty  ;  the 
former  is  employed  only  in  regard  to 
commercial  tiimsactions  or  minor  per- 
sonal concerns;  the  latter  ranks 
among  the  first  moral  virtues,  and 
elevates  a  man  high  above  his  fellow 
creatures  ;  a  man  is  fair  who  is  ready 
to  aUow  his  competitor  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  he  enjoys  himself  in 
every  matter  however  trivial :  or  he  is 
honest  m  all  his  looks,  words,  and  ac^ 
tions;  neither  his  tongue  nor  his  coun- 
tenance ever  belie  his  heart.  A  fair 
man  makes  himself  acceptable. 

*  An  hanut  man  H  the  noblot  wocit  of  God.* 
>Vhen  fair  is  employed  as  an  epi- 
thet to  qualify  things,  or  to  designate 
their  nature,  it  approaches  very  near 
in* signification  to  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable  ;  Xhey  are  all  opposed  to  what 
is  unjust :  fair  and  equitable  suppose 
two  objects  put  in  collision ;  reason^ 
able  is  employed  abstractedly;  what 
is  fak  9SIQ  equitable  is  so  in  nlation 


to  aU  obeamsnaioes  ;  what  is  teaatm' 
ahle  is  so  of  itself.  An  estimate  \i 
fair  in  which  profit  and  loss,  merit 
and  demerit,  with  every  collateni 
drcomatance,  is  dtdy  wetgbed;  a 
judgement  is  equitable  which  decides 
suitably  and  advantageously  for  both 
parties;  a  price  is  reasonable  whhrh 
does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  itaton  ei 
propriety.  A  decision  maybeeitber 
fair  or  equitable  ;  but  the  former  is 
said  mostly  in  ra^^ard  to  trifling  mat- 
ters even  in  our  games  aodamose- 
meats,  and  the  latter  in  rc^g^  to  the 
important  rig)its  of  maokiM.  It  ii 
the  business  of  the  umpire  to  decide 
fairly  between  the  comoatants  or  the 
competitors  for  a  prize.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Judge  to  decide  efsi- 
<a6/y  between  men  whose  propeityii 
at  issue. 

A  demand)  a  charge,  a  propo- 
sition, or  an  offer,  may  be  said  to  \» 
folha  fair  OT  reasonable :  but  the  for- 
mer term  always  bears  a  lelstioB  to 
what  is  right  between  man  and  mas; 
the  latter  to  what  is  right  in  itself  a0< 
cording  10  circumstances. 

If  the  woridUnff  pi«>fer  thoM  Dewa  wUd  «• 
ihnftdren^  it  it  not  became  tbey  ara  ><r,  M 
boeaow  tbey  Mem  to  him  most  llkelytopnra 
•oeceMftiL  BLiO- 

Should  be  at  length,  lo  trnly  good  aod  kiy*(| 
Prevail,  BDd  rule  with  honett  Tinri  the  *^ 
Then  nrait  be  toil  lor  an  nngraltral  moe, 
SobiA  to  daaov,  tibob,  and  1 


k  nan  itfer7nnUMjtojttdre«9Mlla»4f«h« 
Ue  pwlona  an  egitalod  )»;  a  Kiiie  of  wraec* 

The  reotofuiUenMf  of  n  teit  toaotbardtt 
be  proved.  Jw"""" 

FAITH,  V.  BeUef. 

FAITH,    CREED. 

FAITH  {v.  BelieJ)  denotes  eltb* 
the  principle  of  trastingy  or  the  twne 
trusted. 

CREED,  from  the  Latin  cw*>» 
believe,  denotes  the  thing  belisved. 

These  words  am  synooymoos  wnai 
taken  for  the  thing  trusted  in  or  be- 
lieved; but  they  differ  in  this,  thiU 
faith  has  always  a  reference  to  tfie 
principle  in  the  mind;  i?r«rf only  re- 
spects the  thing  which  is  the  object  i'' 
faith :  the  former  is  likewise  taken 
generally  and  indefinitely ;  thy  U««r 
particularly  and  definitely,  si^fjfjH^ 
8«t  fennjliencewe.saytq  be,of  V» 
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ntamtjmtkiortowdopt  the  same  crud. 
The  holy-iiHurtyrs  died  for  tht/aiikf 
as  it  18  in  Christ  Jesus.  Every 
estabiished  form  of  religion  will  have 
its  peculiar  creed.  The.  Church  of 
England  has  adopted  that  creed  vrbidtk 
it  ooDsiderB  as  coDtiuniug  the  purest 
principles  of  Chhstian/ai/A. 

St.  Fral  aflnM,  thst  a  tinner  to  nt  flnC  jvf 
tlS«l  »ad  leonKeA  lnl»tbe  flvronr«if  God,  hj  a 
i  ycofgnlon  of  tiw  CMrtinn^kitA. 

TflXOTMH. 


Snppotlnff  nil  tki)  fMat  points  of 
wen  fonaed  Into  a  Itiad  of  creed,  1  wonld  fkln 
ask  vbctlwr  it  wonld  not  nqalre  an  inftaftely 
fffvater  meaiam  9i  fiMk  thaa  any  mC  of  ai^ 
ticlM  wMeb  tlN7  no  f ieiently  apptan  r 


FAITH,   FIDELITY*. 

Thovor  derived  from  the  same 
source,  <[v.  Be/ie/^thej  differ  widely 
in  meanins; ;  FAITH  liere  denotes  a 
a  mode  of  action,  namely,  an  acting 
true  to  ^le  faith  which  others  repose 
in  us:  FIDELITY,  a  disposition  of 
the  mind  to  adhere  to  that /aiM  which 
others  repose  in  ns.  We  keep  our 
J(utk,  we  show  OUT  fidelity. 

Faith  is  a  public  concern,  it  de- 
pends on  promises ;  Jideliiy  is  a  pri- 
vate or  personal  concern,  it  depends 
upon  relationships  and  connexions. 
A  breach  of  Juith  is  a  crime  that 
brings  a  stain  on  a  nation,  for  faith 
ought  to  be  kept  even  with  an  enemy. 
Abreadiof^^^ty  attaches  disgrace 
to  the  individual;  for  fidelity  is  due 
from  a  subject  to  a  pnnce,  or  from  a 
servant  to  nis  master,  or  fir^m  married 
people  one  to  another.  No  treaty 
can  be  made  with  him  who  will  keep 
ViO  faith  ;  no  confidence  can  be  placed 
iA  him  who  discovers  no  fidelity. 
The  Danes  kept  no  faith  with  the 
£nglish.  Fashionable  husbands  and 
wives  in  the  present  day  seem  to  think 
there  is  nofimlity  due  to  each  other. 
The  pit  Kwoada  vltliihrliBks,  a  war  laeeeads 
fm  Vttmh  9€  ftMk  JkdtM,  a^  anann 
Dwxi 


When  9^  bean  of  nepoai  vbo^apon  tha 
fmtk  or  thair  owteia  hanf  tkeaHrifai  vpoa 
the  next  tnee,  w^  eaa  fbrbear  admlrias  tbeir 
Aielfty,  thoagb  U  ezpiCMca  Itwif  la  to  diead- 
Cal  a  maanar  I 


FAITHFUL,  TBUCTT. 

FATTHFUL  signifies  full  of  faith 
wJWtf/%(r.  Faith,  fidelity). 

TRUSTx  signifies  fit  or  worthy  to 
Strutted,  (y.Selkf). 


Fjtithful  respects  the  principle  al- 
together; it  is  suited  to  all  relations 
and  stations,  public  and  private: 
-trusty  includes  not  only  the  principle, 
but  liie  mental  (qualifications  in  gene- 
ral ;  it  applies  to  those  in  whom  par- 
ticular truMt  is  to  be  pkoed.  it  is 
the  part  of  a  Christian  to  be  fakhfid 
to  all  his  engagements.  It  is  a  parti- 
cular excellence  in  a  servant  to  be 
truUy,  Faithfiil  is  applied  in  the 
improper  sense  to  an  unoonsdoos 
agent;  trusty  Tswf  be  applied  vrith 
equal  propriety  to  things  as  to  per- 
sons. We  may  speak  of  a  faUhjfnl 
saying,  or  sl  faithful  picture ;  a  tnuty 
sword,  or  a  trutty  weapon. 


WHIi  weaker  paaioB  will  aftct  tke  beaft, 
Thaa  when  tbe/oA^/WC  fja  MMdi  tiw  part. 

FSANM, 

He  took  tke  qaiver  and  tba  Cn««(y  haw 
Achatei  aeed  to  bear.  Oktss^ 

The  Uaoi»  tbqr  left  their  trutty  aenuOM  bold. 

PonL 

FAITHLESS^   UNFAITHFUL. 

FATTHLESS  is  mostly  employed 
to  denote  a  breach  of  faith;  and 
UNFAITHFUL  to  mark  the  want  of 
fidelity;  (t7.  Faith,fidelity),  The  former 
is  positive;  the  latter  is  rather  ne- 
gative, implying  a  deficiency.  A 
prince,  a  government,  a  people,  or  an 
mdividual,  is  said  to  he  faithUss  ;  a 
husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  any 
individual,  unfaithful,  Meffos  Tut* 
fetius,  the  Alban  Dictator,  was  faith- 
less to  the  Roman  people  when  he 
withheld  his  assistance  m  the  battle, 
and  strove  to  go  over  to  the  enemy. 
A  man  is  unfaitl^l  to  his  employer, 
who  sees  him  injured  by  others  with- 
out doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  it. 
A  woman  is  faithless  to  her  husband 
vho  bi*eaks  the  marriage  vow ;  she  is 
unfaithful  to  him  when  she  does  not 
discharze  the  duties  of  a  wife  to  the 
best  of  ber  abilities. 

The  eifa  of  moa  and  BMoarab  of  the  ikj 
Tb'  ad?iee  appcofM,  aad  bade  Mtaenra  ^j, 
DiMolTe  the  leaxoe,  and  all  ber  arts  employ 
To  make  the  bfeacbtbe^/UIMICM  actor  Troy. 

Fon. 
At  length  ripe  Tongeanee  o*er  their  bead  bapeadi, 
Bat  Jova  Umeelf  tbe/aitAlaM  laoa  deftaito. 

Porib 
If  em  widi  Ufb  I  quit  the  Tiqiaa  pfaOo, 
If  ^er  I  eee  mjeife  and  epoaee  agafai, 
Thto  bow,  u^fuUhfiU  to  my  glarioae  i 
Broke  by  n J  hand  tbaU  tad  Iho  btaifaif  fl 
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FAITHLESSj   PERFIDIOUS, 
TREACHEROUS. 

FAITHLESS  (v.  FaUhkuYw  the  ge- 
neric  tertDy  the  rest  are  spednc  terms ; 
a  breach  of  good  faith  is  expressed  by 
theiD  all,  bat  foithleu  expresses  no 
more;  tbe  others  include  acoessorj 
ideas  in  their  signification. 

PERFIDIOUS,  in  Latin  perfidio- 
nuy  sig;nifies  literally  breaking  through 
faith  in  a  great  degree,  and  now  im- 
plies the  addition  of  hostility  to  the 
breach  o£  faith. 

TREACHEROUS,  most  probably 
changed  from  traiterautf  comes  from 
tke  Latin  .trado  to  betray,  and  sigy 
nifies  one  species  of  active  hostile 
breach  of  faith. 

.  A  foithleu  man  is  faithku  only 
for  bis  own  interest;  a  perfidious 
man  is  expressly  so  to  the  injury  of 
another.  A  friend  h  faithless  who 
consults  his  own  safety  in  time  of 
need ;  he  is  perfidious  if  he  profits  by 
the-  coilfidence  reposed  in  him  to  plot 
mischief  against  the  one  to  whom  he 
has  made  vows  of  friendship.  Faithr 
lessness  does  not  suppose  any  parti- 
jcular  efforts  to  deceive;  it  consists  of 
merely  violating  that /aiM  which  the 
relation  produces ;  perfidy  is  never  so 
complete  as  when  it  has  most  ef- 
fectually assumed  the  mask  of  sin- 
cerity. Whoever  deserts  his  friend 
in  need  is  guilty  of  faithlessness  ;  but 
he  is  guilty  of  perfidy  who  draws 
from  him  every  secret  in  order  to 
e£fect  his  ruin. 

Incle  was  not  only  2i  faithless  but  a 
perfidious  lover.  Faithlessness^  though 
a  serious  offence,  is  unhappily  not 
unfrequent;  there  are  too  many  men 
who  are  unmindful  of  their  most  im- 
portant engagements;  but  we  may 
hope  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that 
there  are  not  many  instances  of  pef^ 
jl(/y,  which  exceeds  every  other  vice 
in  atrocity,  as  it  makes  virtue  iteelf 
subservient  to  its  own  base  purposes. 

Per/Jrfy  may  lie  in  the  will  to  do; 
treachery  lies  altogether  in  the  thing 
-done ;  one  may  therefore  he  perfidious 
without  being  treacherous,  A  firiend 
is  perfidious  whenever  he  evinces  his 
yerfidy ;  but  he  is  said  to  be  treach^ 
rous  only  in  the  particular  instance  in 
which  he  betrays  the  confidence 
and  interests  of  another.  I  detect  a 
tk's  perfidy,  or  his  perfidious  9im§, 


FALLACIOUS- 

by  the  manner  in  which  he  attempts 
to  draw  my  secrets  from  me;  lam 
made  acquainted  with  his  trtackery 
not  before  I  discover  that  my  confi- 
dence is  betrayed  and  my  secrets  are 
divulged.  Ou  the  other  hand  we  ma^ 
be  treacherous  without  being  perfids- 
ous.  Perfidy  is  an  offence  mostly  be- 
tween individuals;  it  is  rather  a 
breach  of  fidelity  (v.  FaUh^  fidelity) 
than  of  faith  ;  treachery  on  the  other 
hand  includes  breaches  of  private  or 
public  feith.  A  servant  may  be  both 
perfidious  and  treacherous  to  his  mas^ 
ter;  a  citizen  may  be  treacherous  but 
not  perfidious  towards  his  country. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands^  when  a  chief  wants  a  haman 
victim,  their  officers  will  sometimes 
invite  their  friends  or  relations  to 
come  to  them,  when  they  take  the 
opportunity  of  suddenly  falling  upcm 
them  and  dispatching  them :  here  is 
perfidy  in  the  individual  who  acts  this 
false  part ;  and  treachery  in  the  act 
of  betraying  him  who  is  murdered. 
When  the  schoolmaster  of  Faleiii  de- 
livered his  scholars  to  Camillus,  be 
was  guilty  of  treachery  in  the  act, 
and  of  perfidy  towards  those  who  had 
reposed  conndence  in  hiin.  When 
Romulus  ordered  the  Sabine  women 
to  be  seized,  it  was  an  act  of  treachery, 
but  not  of  perfidy :  so  in  like  man- 
ner, when  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Roman  citadel 
to  the  enemy. 

Old  Prlttt^  feoifal  of  tbe  wu*t  etent, 
Thti  haplen  Poljrdoro  to  Tbneta  aoBC, 
From  BOtoe  and  tamvlta,  oad  deitneUfe  «w^ 
Couffltttcd  to  tlie^tftAXeM  tjriut*«  care. 

DavsKii. 

When  a  frlead  b  turned  Into  an  obmdj,  tit 
world  it  just  enoogb  to  acdwe  the  perfidSam*- 
fie»  of  the  frirtd,  raUier  than  the  ImAimatakm 
of  tbe  peraoD  who  conflded  in  Mm.  Annw 
Shall  then  the  Giedaiii  ty,  Oh  dlndl«nMt 
And  toave  onpiinbbM  UMpeffMnu  nee  I  Pare 
ADd  badnot  Hmv'o  theftli  of  TnyteM^M, 
IS  Mid  and  done  ftmrife  abeiw 


Then  had  ov  Uneco  plefcM  the  treock^rmn 

wood. 
And  nian  tow*!!,  and  Priam^  empire,  i*o«d. 

DaTBCV. 

TO  FALL  SHORT,  V.   To  faiL 

FALLACIOUS,   DECEITFtnL, 
FRAUDULENT. 

FALLACIOUS   comes  fitom  tht 
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Jfi^/(BtlitUB  wad/allo  to  deceive,  si^ 
wifying  the  ph>peity  of  misleading. 
DECEITFUL,  t^.  To  deceroe, 
FRAUDULENT  signifies  after  the 
manner  of  a  fraud. 

ThefaUaciom  has  respect  to  false- 
hood in  opinion;  deceitful  to  that 
which  is  externally  false :  our  hopes 
are  often  fallaciout;  the  appear- 
ances of  things  are  often  decettJuL 
Fallacioui^  as  characteristic  of  the 
mind,  excludes  the  idea  of  desien ; 
</ecet^/ excludes  the  idea  of  mistake: 
fraudulent  is  a  gross  species  of  the 
deceitful.  It  is  a  fallacious  idea  for 
any  one  to  imagine  that  the  faults  of 
others  can  serve  as  any  extenuation  of 
his  own.  It  is  a  deceitful  mode  of 
oicting  for  any  one  to  advise  another 
to  do  that  which  he  would  not  do  him* 
self:  it  19  fraudulent  to  attempt  to 
get  money  by  means  of  a  falsehood. 

mmt  whMt  V^jmrniWlA  JMmtMm  arte. 
Had  nadk  Impnnim  on  tke  people*!  beaxfs, 
And  rofg*d  a  treMoa  in  ddj  patroa*k  name*. 
Af  J  kfannan  folL  DaTsn. 

Snchtithepofvcf  wblehtbc  HipbiiCiy  of  self- 
kMM  ffmfeiMB  i«fer  tti,  thaC  ahaoit  mwy  om 
le  ntnanra  Unnelf  by  •  deceU^ 


FAME. 


AJiCk 


Buybaaaondben 
yWacale. 

Ill  fated  Paris!  slave  to  woman-kfaid, 
Am  tmoolh  of  face  nfrauduient  of  aind. 

Ponb 

FALLACY,   DELUSION,    ILLU- 
SION. 

The  fallacy  (v.  Fallacious)  it 
commonly  the  act  of  some  conscious 
agent,  and  includes  an  intention  to 
deceive:  the  DELUSION  (v.  To 
deceive)  and  ILLUSION  may  be  the 
work  of  inanimate  objects.  We  en- 
deavour to  detect  the  fallacy  which 
lies  concealed  in  a  proposition;  we 
endeavour  to  remove  the  deltision  to 
which  the  judeement  has  been  ex- 
posed ;  and  to  dissipate  the  illuiioH  to 
which  the  senses  or  fancy  are  liable. 

In  all  the;reasoning9  of  free-think- 
ers there  an  fallacies  against  which  a 
n\an  cannot  always  be  on  his  guard. 
The  isnorant  are  peroetually  exposed 
to  delusions  when  tney  attempt  to 
upecttlate  on  matters  of  opmion. 
Amongst  the  most  serious  of  these 
delusions  we  may  reckon  that  of  sub- 
stituting their  own  feelings  for  the 
operations  of  divine  grace. 


The  ideas  of  ghosts  and  apparitions 
are  mostly  attributable  to  the  illusions 
of  the  senses  and  the  imagination. 

There  b  indeed  no  trantactloa  wUeb  oflfera 
rtronger  temptatlont  to  JaUacjf  aad  lopbirti* 
cation  than  epistolary  Intereoune.  Jonjisoir. 

As  wben  a  vanderiof  dre^ 
Hoverinff  and  bhulngwttb  debutpe  lisbt, 
MUbMs  lb*  amas'd  ni(bC  wandanr  ftea  bb 

^K*  MiLTOIb 

Faino,  gloiy,  wealth,  boaov,  bun  In  tb« 
praspeet  pleaslag  ittuHom.  Stou. 

FALSEHOOD,  V.  Vhlruth. 
TO  FALTER,  V.  To  hesitate* 

FAME,    REPUTATION,    RENOWN^ 

FAME,  from  the  Greek  ^u.m»  to 
say,  is  the  most  noisy  and  uncer- 
tain ;  it  rests  upon  report :  REPU- 
TATION (v.  Character,  reputation) 
is  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies  more  in  the 
thoughts  and  is  derived  from  obser- 
vation. 

RENOWN,  in  French  renommie, 
from  nom  a  name,  signifies  the  rever- 
beration of  a  name ;  it  is  as  loud  as 
fame^  but  more  substantial  and  better 
founded :  hence  we  say  that  a  per- 
son's^me  is  gone  abroad ;  his  repu^ 
tation  is  estabfished ;  and  he  has  got 
renown. 

Fame  may  be  applied  to  any  object, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  reputation  is 
applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some 
department;  renown  is  employed 
only  for  extraordinary  men  ana  hnh- 
liant  exploits.  The/ome  of  a  quack 
may  be  spread  among  the  ignorant 
multitude  by  means  of  a  lucky  cure. 
The  reputation  of  a  physician  rests 
upon  his  tried  skill  and  known  expe- 
nence.  The  renown  of  a  general  is 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  hit 
achievements. 

Europe  with  AMe  in  bis/«nM  shall  join, 
fiat  neitber  shore  bis  cttn^vesiB  shall  coaftne. 

Drnnan, 

Pope  doubtless  approached  AddiMO,  vben 
the  repuUMon  of  their  wit  Ani  brouKbt  them 
tofethCT,  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose 
aMlhiflR  were  acknowledged.  Jobnsom. 

Well  constltnted  'Ko?ennients  have  alwajra 
nade  the  profession  of  a  physician  both  ho- 
nourable and  adTaatageons.  Homer's  Macbaon 
■and  Virg^Vt  Japis  were  men  of  refioim,  heroes 
lower. 

The  artist  dnds  greater  retnras  la  proflti  at 
the  author  \njum0.  Abhsoh. 
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FAMILY. 


WItbdaedaonirtfe  rmoim,  trhllto  ra  CMb  MM 


DYnu 

VAMiLiAR,  V.  Conversant. 
FAMILIARITY,  V.  Acquaintance. 

FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LIKBA6E, 
RACE.       . 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to 
some  rule  of  relationship  or  connexion, 
is  the  common  idea  in  these    teiins. 

FAMILY  is  the  most  general  in  its 
import,  from  the  Latin  familia  a 
family^  famului  a  servant,  in  Greek 
•fufXta  an  assembly,  and  the  Hebrew 
omal  to  labor;  it  is  applicable  to 
those  who  are  bound  together  upOd 
the  principle  of  de(>endance. 

HOUSE  figuratively  denotes  those 
who  live  in  the  same  Aouse,  and  is 
conmumly  eitended  in  its  signifi- 
cation to  all  that  passes  under  the 
same  roof:  hence  we  rather  say 
that  a  woman  mana^  her  fi^h* 
that  a  man  rules  his  hmae.  The 
Jfkmify  is  considered  as  to  its  re* 
lationships;  the  number,  union,  con- 
dition and  quality  of  its  members; 
the  htm$e  is  considered  more  «s  to 
what  is  transacted  within  its  walls » 
We  speak  of  a  numerous  famify^  a 
united  or  alTectionate  family,  a  mer- 
cantiie  house ;  the  house  (meaning  the 
members  of  the  house  of  parliament.) 
if  a  man  duinot  find  happiness  in  the 
bosom  of  his  famHyf  he  will  seek  for 
it  in  vain  elsewhere.  The  credit  of  a 
hnae  is  to  be  kept  op  only  by  prompt 
payments. 

In  an  extended  ap 


ilication  of  these 
words  drey  are  made  to  designate  the 
i|aaHty  oif'  the  individual,  m  which 
cBsefamify  bears  the  same  ftrtniliar 
and  indiscriminate  sense  as  before: 
house  is  empk)yed  as  a  term  of  gran- 
.  deur. 

♦When  we  consider  the  /amt'/jj  in 
its  domestic  relations ;  in  its  habits, 
manners,  connexions,  and  circum-' 
stances;  we  speak  of  a. genteel^ 
fnilyf  a  respectable  family^  the  royal 
famly :  but  when  we  consider  it  with 
regard  to  its  political  and  dvil  distinc- 
tions ;  its  titles,  and  its  power;  then 
we  denominate  it  a  kome^  as  an  iUns- 


FAMILY. 

Crious  house :  the  hmae  of  B<mfV"*9 
of  Branwick,  chr  of  Hanover  j  tha 
imperial  hmae  of  Austria.  Any  sab- 
jecx  may  belong  to  an  axKnent  or  noUe 
familv.  Princes  are  said  Co  1>e  de- 
scended from  ancient  /brasM.  A  man 
is  said  to  be  affiitnity  or  of  no^witYjr  .- 
#e  may  say  idbewise  that  he  is  Off  a 
cerUin  house ;  but  to  say  that  he  is 
of  n6  house  would  be  superAuoos.t 
In  republics  there  txefamiUee  but 
not  houses,  because  there  is  no  nobi- 
Kty  ;  in  China  likewise,  irhefe  ihe  pri- 
vate virtues  only  distif^aish  the  indi- 
vidual or  his  famity,  Ae  tertii  homae 
is  altogether  inapplicable. 

to  llT«  In  h  famitjf  irbeit  «w*  h  tat  ow 
fteut  tad  is  WMaj  gti6d  atHMS  headt  *■  9«^ 
MM,  aaflSiUfaaplfteetatkrtcslutvAaiiicI* 
iMrtfhraeb  •  •tat*  fTlM^plMn  ••  I  chmc 
^w«r  wllhMt  reeiias  Uie  vtMit  pleuviv. 

FkEtnnm. 

An  emptj  mta  of  a  gmt  ^mMif  b  a  etc*- 
two  that  ia  wane  coBVWviblcs.  Amnsob. 

Tlw  pridcei  or  the  tovM  of  Tador,  yartiT 
bj  the  vlgoar  of  their  adttMMl«tfc«,  putly  ^ 
fhe  oottcarfpace  of  fkforable  drMwlueH^  ted 
haaa  aMa  to  calaUlih  a  nofa  tualar  ijiiaM  af 


fumiU  includes  fn  it  every  drciirn- 
stance  of  connexion  and  relationship ; 
LINEAGE  respects  onlv  consan- 
guinity: family  \i  employed  mostly  for 
those  who  are  coeval  ;7iVagff  is  general- 
ly Ined  for  those  who  have  cone  befere. 
When  the  Athenian  general Iphicrates, 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  was  reproached 
by  Hermodius  with  hi^  birth,  he 
said,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  tfnm 
the  last  of  my  family,^  David  was 
'  of  the  lineage  ot  Abraham,  and  our 
"Saviour  was  of  the  lineage  of  David. 

RACE,  from  the  Lathi  nuHr  a 
root,  denotes  the  origmor  that  which 
constitutes  their 'orijpnal  point  of  re- 
semblance. A  family  8U{fti0Bes  the 
closest  alliance';  a  rare  supposes  no 
closer  connexion  than  Vhsct  a  oommon 
property  creates.  Ftfmt'fy  is  confined 
to  a  comparativiily  srnaU  iramber: 
race  is  a  term  of  extensive  import, 
including  all  mankind,  as  the  human 
race ;  or  particular  nations,  as  the  met 
of  South-sea  islanders ;  or*amaticu!ar 
family,  as  the  race  of  the  Heniclides  : 
from  Hercules  sprung  a  race  ofheroes. 

A  nation  property  alenlSea  a  gtfwi  nvmher  of 


•  TiAt  AbMGInrdi  «  ranllle,  buImb.*      f  AbM  RoabaaAt  <*  IUCt,»Mi^»  fWtaflte,  i 
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irernmeot  and  cifll  oomlllattdH. 


TEllfU. 


ITe  want  apt  fftifi^  vorSlcUiMieiMili, 
Wlwuf  IMM  AoartCB  Trcjan  Un^ o^e  boatCs. 

Dbtdiw. 

Nor  kaow  our  jovlk  of  nobkit  Tvce» 

To  moant  the  oiana^d  steed  or  mg»  the  chaee  ; 

Moreeklird  W  thamen  vta  of  fke. 

The  wfalrilag  tfoq«e  or  law-forbiddeB  dio«b 

FAMOUfl,   CBLEBRATED,   RB- 
KOWKBD,    ILLVSTRIOUB. 

FAMOUS  signifies  li^terally  having 
Jpame  or  tke  cause  oi  fame;  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  (hat  which  causes  a  noise  or 
■ensationy  to  that  which  is  talkad  oiy 
written  upon,  discussed,  and  thought 
of ;  to  that  which  is  reported  of  hx 
and  near ;  to  that  which  is  circolated 
among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  ipen. 

CELEBRATED  signifies  literally 
kept  in  the  memory  hy  a  eeleiraiion  or 
meiBoriaily  and  is  applicable  to  that 
which  is  praised  and  honored  with  so- 
lemnity. 

RENOWNED  signifies  literaUy 
possessed  of  a  name,  and,  is  appli- 
cable to  whatever  extends  the  name 
or  causes  the  name  .to  be  often  re- 
peated > 

IIXUSTItlOUS  signifies  literally 
what  has  or  gives  a  lustre ;  it  is  appli- 
cable to  whatever  confers  dignity. 

JVunoia  is  a  term  of  indefinite  im- 
port; it  conveys  of  itself  frequently 
nmther  honor  or  dishonor,  since  it  is 
employed  mdifiersntly  as  an  epithet  for 
thingii  praiseworthy  or  otherwise;  it 
is  the  only  one  of  these  terms  which 
Hiay  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The 
others  nse  in  a  gradually  good  sense. 

*  The  odthruted  is  fi)unded  upoa 
merit  and  the  display  of  talent  in  the 
arts  and  science  ;  it  gains  the  subfeot 
vsspect:  the  renmoned  is  founded 
upon  the  possession  of  rare  or  extra- 
ordina^  qualities,  upon  successful 
exertions  and  an  accordance  with 
public  opinion ;  it  brings  great  honor 
or  glory  to  the  subject :  tte  iUuMtriatt 
is  UMmded  upon  those  solid  qualities 
which  not  only  rander  one  known  but 
^htiaguisfaed ;  it  ensmes  legani  and 
veneratioa. 

A  person  may  be  jfoimpii  for  his  ec- 
Mutndtiesi  cehhnUed  as  au  artist, 
•  wiiter,  or  a  player;  renowned  bb  a 
•  Tide  Abb4  Ghnrd 


wanior  or  a'  staljesqiiin ;  illustriom  as 
a  prince,  a  8tatesaBan>  or  a  senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  da* 
cried  by  the  English,  and  idolized  by 
the  French,  is  equally /ammw  in  bota 
ualioDs.  There  are  ceMrotedaothoca 
whom  to  censure  even  in  that  which  is 
censurable,  would  endanger  one's  r^ 
putation.  The  renaam^  heroes  of 
antiquity  have,  by  the  perusal  of  their 
exploits,  giv,en  birth  to  a  race  of 
modem  heroes  not  inferior  to  them- 
selves. Princes  may  shine  in  their  life- 
time, but  they  cannot  render  themselvea 
Uluiirious  to  posterity  except  by  the 
monuments  of  goodness  and  wisdom 
which  they  leave  after  them. 

1  thoaght  tt  an  agneable  change  to  have  ey 
Ifaoaghts  dlterted  ftom  thepeateft  aBBongthf 
daad  and  flabuloiit  heroei,  to  the  nost  Jkmom 
among  the  real  and  living.  Addison. 

WhIIiC  I  was  in  th>«  learned  bodj  I  applied 
isjwir  with  10  mach  dlHgeoee  to  my  ftadlM^ 
thatthew  are  farj  fbw  eetebrated  hooht  eltbsr  is 
the  leaned  or  aiodera  topgaee  which  I  am  not 
acquainted  witk  Adduoiu 

Caster  aadPoUaz  SnC  la  aaaitlal  foree. 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  rejtown'd  for  horse. 

Pora. 

The  relfpfs  of  the  envfotis  nsan,  are  those 
little  blvinishes  that  diico?er  thecoselvee  hi  an 
4ilu§triou9  ehaneter.  Adhsmi, 

FANATIC,  V.  Enthusiast. 

FANCIFUL,  FANTASTICAL, 
WHIMSICAL,   CAPRICIOUS. 

FANCIFUL  signifies  full  of  faw^ 
(v.  Conceit), 

FANTASTICAL  signifies  belong 
ing  to  the  phantasy,  wmch  is  the  im- 
mediate derivative  from  the  Gr^ek. 

WHIMSICAL  signifies^either  Ukf 
a  whim,  or  having  a  whim. 

CAPRICIOUS  signifies  having  c«- 
price. 

Fanciful  and  fantastical  are  both 
employed  for  persons  and  things; 
wkwrncal  and  caprice  is  mostly  em- 
ployed for  {leisons,  or  what  is  peiv> 
sonal.  Fancifulf  in  regard  to  person^ 
as  said  of  that  which  is  irregular  in 
the  taste  or  judgement ;  fantastical  is 
smd  of  that  which  violates  all  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  regularity:  the 
former  may  consist  of  a  simple  de- 
viation from  rule ;  the  latter  is  some- 
thing extravagant.  A  person  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  advantage- 
ously/anci/u/,  although  he  can  never 
Fameni,  lllnitrf,  celebre,  reamnm6«.* 
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FANCIFUL. 


FANCY* 


.be  fantastical^  but  to  his  discreditr 
lively  minds  will  befEmeiful  in  the 
choice  of  their  dress,  fumitore,  or 
equipage :  the  affectation  of  singolaritf 
frequendy  renders  people /oitfosf tea/ 
in  tneir  manners  as  well  as  their  dress. 
Fancifiil  is  said  mostly  in  re|ard 
to  errors  of  opimon  or  taste;  it  spnngs 
from  an  aberration  of  the  mind :  whrm- 
$ical  is  a  spedes  of  the  faneiful  in 
regard  to  one's  likes  or  dislikes :  c«- 
f  vicious  respects  errors  of  temper,  or 
irregularities  of  feeling.  Va^fantifvl 
does  mot  necessarily  imply  instabibty; 
but  the  caprieiout  excludes  the  idea  of 
fixedness.  One  \sfancijvl  by  attaching 
a  reality  to  that  which  only  passes  in 
one's  own  mind ;  one  is  whmncal  in 
the  inventions  of  the /ancy;  one  is 
capricioia  by  acting  and  jud^ng  witii- 
out  rule  or  reason  in  that  which  admits 
of  both.  A  person  discovers  himself 
to  be  fanciful  who  makes  difficulties 
Cuid  objections  which  have  no  founda- 
tion in  the  external  object,  but  in  his 
own  mind ;  he  discovers  himself  to  be 
capricious  when  he  likes  and  dislikes 
the  same  thine. in  auick  succession; 
he  discovers  himselt  to  be  whimsical 
who  falls  upon  unaccountable  modes, 
and  imagines  unaccountable  thin^. 
Sick  persons  are  apt  to  be  fanciful  m 
theijr  food;  females,  whose  minds  are 
not  well  disciplined,  are  apt  to  be  co- 
pricious;  the  English  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  a  whimsical  nation. 
In  application  to  things,  the  terms 
fanctful  and  fantastical  preserve  a 
vimimr  distinction ;  what  is  fanciful 
may  be  the  real  and  Just  combination 
of  a  well  regulated  y^ncyi  or  the  un- 
real combination  of  a  distempered 
fnnc^ ;  the  fantastical  is  not  only  the 
unreal,  but  the  distorted  combination 
of  a  disordered  fancyr'  The  drapery 
in  sculpture  or  painting  may  be/anci- 
fully  disposed ;   but  the  airiness  and 

'  vhewiness  which  would  not  be  beoom- 
•ing  even  in  the  dress  of  a  young  female, 
would  be/hiUojIaca/  in  that  of  an  old 
woman. 

'  Then  fa  MNBCthtos  Ircry  rablina  thMgb  fwy 
J^lmc(/uf  la  inato%  dflicrlptiM  of  the  SvpielM 
.Bciii|r»  that  «•  truth  It  hfa  bo<|j»  baA  Ufkt  bl> 

The  EnfUih  ue  Mtorilly^Smcf/ttXi  AooraoN. 
MMUnka  beiote  poe^j  till' DOW, 
Lite  lOBW  /aiitMMe  fali7  lud  did  ibow. 

Cewisv* 


Manj  of  the  fratanded  Mendahipe  flf  jotA 
Wit  twuAaA  oa  cajfricivui  llldaff.  Mlsol. 

FANCYi  V*  Conceit. 

VASCY^   IMA6INATIOK. 

From  what  has  abeady  been  said 
on  FANCY  («».  Conceit  and /m^/), 
the  distinction  between  it  and  IMA- 
GINATION,as  operatioas  of  thought, 
will  be  obvious.  Fancy^  considered 
as  a  power,  simply  brings  the  object 
to  the  mind,  or  mAkes  it  appear  ;  bat 
imaginationf  from  image^  in  Latin 
imago,  or  imitago,  or  tmstatia,  is  a 
power  which  presents  the  images  or 
likenesses  of  things.  The  fancjf,  there- 
fore, only  employs  itself  about  thing* 
without  regarding  their  nature;  but 
the  imagination  aims  at  tracing  a  re- 
semblance, and  getting  a  true  copy. 
The  fancy  oonsequendy  forms  cooun- 
nations,  either  real  or  unreal,  as  chance 
mav  direct;  but  the  imaginatioH  is 
seldomer  led  astray.  The  fancy  is 
busy  in  dreams,  or  when  the  mind  is 
in  a  disordered  state ;  but  the  ima»- 
nation  is  supposed  to  act  when  tbn 
intellectttal  powers  are  in  fall  piay. 
The  fancy  is  employed  on  li^  and 
trivial  ob)ects,  which  are  present  to 
the  senses;  the  imaginaiion  soars 
above  all  vulgar  objects,  and  carries 
us  from  the  world  of  matter  into  the 
world  of  spirits,  from  time  present  to  , 
the  time  to  come.  A  milliner  or 
mantua-maker  may  employ  her  fancy 
in  the  decorations  of  a  cap  or  gpwn ; 
but  the  poet's  imaginatum  depicts 
every  thing  grand,  every  thing  bcldy 
and  every  Uiins  remote. 

Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thoudit 
proper,  for  his  convenience,  to  use  um 
words  yancy  and  imagination  promis- 
cuously when  writing  on  this  subject, 
'  yet  the  distinction,  as  above  pointed 
out,  has  been  observed-  both  in  fiuni- 
liar  discourse  and  in  writing.  We  say 
thatwe/am:^,not  that  we  imaginef^tal 
we  see  or  hear  something :  the  pleasures 
of  the  imaginationp  not  of  ttke  fancy. 

There  wst  a  earuin  lady  of  thtn  ally  fhape^ 
whowasTefjMttvetafhfaMtailty*.  horaaM 
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The  fomw  of  tUngs  ankoown,  the  poeC^  pen 
Tnnn  them  to  duipe.  SaAtatmiaa, 

Pblknophjl  I  nj  Md  eaU  It  Het 

VtMT  Whatsoever  the  paintei^  J^ntgf  he^ 

It  «  male  ? Irtne  eeemt  to  me.  Cowur. 

Whatever  be  hti  lo^ied;.  MUtoa  never  failt 
to  flU  the  imafinati»n,  JonMon. 

Safer  he  rfaet,  and  In  Jdney  hean 

The  Toloe  celestial  mannarlog  la  hta  ean.  Pen. 

Grief  has  a  nataral  eloqnence  beloogtng  to  It, 
and  bieaka  ont  la  more  oMvlng  ■eatimeata  than 
«an  be  aappHed  by  the  ftneat  Uuvtnattom. 


Doea  airy  /cncy  cheat 
Ml  mind,  w«il  pl«aB>d  with  the  deeeit  i  Cnnvn. 

There  are  ftmna  which  aatarallj  evaate  n^ 
apect  hi  the  beholdtn,  and  at  onee  Inflaaae  and 
cbaatj;w  the  imagintMnu  Siaut. 

FANTASTICAL,  t;.  FonCtful. 

FAR^  V.  Distant. 

FARMER,   AGRICULTURIST, 

FARMER,  fh>m  the  Saxon  feorm 
foody  signifies  one  managing  a  farm, 
or  cultivatine  the  npund  for  a  sab- 
sistence.  AGRICULTURIST,  from 
the  Latin  ager  a  field,  and  colo  to  tiJJ, 
signifies  any  one  engaged  in  the  art  of 
cidtivation.  The  fanner  is  always  ji 
pracdtioner ;  the  agriculturjut  mav  be 
a  mere  theorist.  Tlie  farmer  follows 
husbandry  solely  as  a  means  of  living; 
the  agriculturist  follows  it  as  a 
science:  the  former  tilb  the  land 
upon  given  admitted  principles;  the 
latter  &ames  new  principles,  or  alters 
those  that  are  established^  Betwixt 
the  farmer  and  the  agricukurist  there 
is  the  same  difference  as  betweeo 
practice  and  theory :  the  fonner  may 
be  assisted  by  the  latter,  so  long 'as 
they  can  gp  hiand  in  hand ;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  collision,  the  farmer  will  foe 
of  more  service  to  himself  and  his 
country  than  the  agriculturist :  farmr 
tag  bnngs  immediate  profit  finom  per- 
sonal service;  agx^^'"^  may  only 
promise  future,  and  coaseqoeotly  con- 
tingent, advantages. 

To  Chech  tUa  plagne,  the  ahami  famur  chaf 
And  blaxing  atiaw  before  hia  orchard  bnna. 

TnoMaoH* 


Improved  and 
ImplieB  a  grtat 
t  ^fMindlladr 


n^CMtfwrCa 
eC  iaber, 


FASHION,  V.  Vtirm. 
TABTf  v.  Abstinence. 
FATAL,  V.  Deadly. 
FATE,  V.  Destiny.. 

FATIGUE,    WEARINESS, 
LASSITUDE. 

FATIGUE,  firom  the  Latin  fatigo, 
that  is,  fatim  abundantly  or  power- 
fully, and  ago  to  act,  or  agito  to  agi- 
tate, designates  an  effect  from  a  power- 
ful or  stimulating  cause. 

WEARINESS,  from  weary,  a  fire- 
aoentative  of  wear,  marks  an  effect 
from  a  continued  or  repeated  causev 

LASSITUDE,  froA  the  Latm  As*- 
suSf  changed  from  laxus  relaxed,  marks 
a  state  without  specifying  a  cause. 

Fatigue  is  an  exhaustion  of  the 
animal  or  mental  powers;  wearir 
neu  is  a  wearing  out  the  stren^^ 
or  breaking  the  spiriu;  lassitude  is  a 
eeneral  relaxation  of  the  animkl  fiimie. 
The  laborer  experiences  ya^i^^  from 
the  toils  of  the  day. ;  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  is  harassed  bv  the  multi- 
plicity and  complexity  of  his  concerns, 
suffers  fatipie;  and  the  student,  who 
labors  to  fit  himself  for  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  his  acquirements,  is  in  like 
manner  exposed  lo  fatigue.  Weari 
ness  attends .  the  traveller  who  takes  a 
long  or  pathless  journ^ ;  weariness  is 
the  lot  of  the  petitioner,  who  attends 
in  the  anti-chamber  of  a  great  man; 
the  critic  is  doomed  to  suffer  weari-* 
neu,  who  is  obliged  to  drag  through 
the  shallow  but  voluminous  writings 
of  a  dull  author ;  and  the  enli^hten^ 
hearer  will  suffer  no  less  weariness  in 
listening  to  the  absurd  effusions  of  an 
extemporaneous  preacher. 

Laisitude  is  the  consequence  of 
a  distempered  system,  sometimes 
brought  on  by  an  excess  of  fatigue, 
sometimes  by  sickness,  and  frequently 
]}j  the  action  of  t)ie  e:|ten^d  air. 


TO  FASCINATE^  V.  To  chon^. 

FASHION,  V.  Custom. 


Oae  of  the  amewmeiifa  of  laieneH  la  r 
wUhent  theJbttifM  oTcloae  attaation.  Jomaoii, 

Fof  want  ofa  preecm  of  eventa,  neither  know 
ledga  nor  deganee  pMaerve  thn  leadet  ftoa 

The  cattle  In  the  deiia  ahew  evtdant  ^yii^' 
toma  of  kMttma»  and  dlifnat  la  an  nnpleMant 

Cowran. 

FAVOR,  V.  Benefit. 
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FAVOR,  V.  Credit. 
FAULT,  V.  Blemish. 
FAULT,  V.  Err&r. 
FAULTY,  V.  Culpable. 
TO  FAWN,  V.  To  coax. 
TO  FEAR,  V.  To  apprehend. 
FEARFUL,  V.  Afraid. 

FEARLESS,  V.  Bold. 

FEASIBLE,  V.  Colorablc. 

FEAST,   BANgUKT,   CAROUSAL, 
ENTERTAINMENT,  TREAT. 

As  FEASTS,  in  the  religious  sense, 
•from  fettm,  are  always  days  of  lei- 
sore,  and  freauently  of  public  rejoic- 
ing, this  wora  has  been  applied  to 
any  social  meal  for  the  purposes  of 
pleasure.  This  is  the  idea  common 
to  the  signification  of  all  these  words, 
of  which  /east  seems  to  be  the  most 
eeneral ;  and  for  all  of  which  it  may 
S^uendy  be  substituted,  although 
they  have  each  a  distinct  application. 
Teast  conveys  the  idea  merely  of  en- 
joyment: BANQUET  is  a  splendid 
feast,  attended  with  pomp  and  state ; 
it  is  a  term  of  noble  use,  particularly 
adapted  to  poetry  and  the  high  style : 
CAKOUSAL,  in  French  carousee,  in 
'  German  ger'dusch  or  kausch  intoxica- 
tion, from  rauscken  to  intoxicate,  is 
a  drunken  feast :  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT and  TREAT  convey  the  idea 
of  hospitality. 

A  jeast  may  be  given  by  princes  oc 
'their  subjects,  by  nobility  or  common- 
alty :  the  banquet  is  qonfined  to  men 
of  high  estate ;  and  more  commonly 
spoken  of  in  former  times,  when  ranks 
and  distinctions  were  less  blended 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  dinner 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  an- 
pually  gives  is  properly  denominated 
a  feast ;  the  mode  in  which  Cardinal 
Vrolsey  received  the  French  ambassa- 
dors might  entitle  every  meal  he  gave 
to  be  denominated  a  banquet,  Afsast 
supLOses  indulgence  of  the  appetite, 
bo  in  in  eating  and  drinking,  out  not 
IBtemperately ;  a  carousal  is  confined 
mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  to  an  ex- 
cess. A  Jeastf  therefore,  is  always  a 
1  thing,  unless  it  pad9  in  a  C(ir0^* 


sal.  Afemtimtsfh^pNmhfi 
many,  at  privatto  or  pabEc  caq 
but  an  entertainment  and  a  tretU  are 
altogether  personid  acts,  and  ^e  ttmm 
are  never  ased  but  in  relatioa  to  tbe 
agents.  Every  entertainment  is  n,Jem^ 
as  far  as  respects  enjoyment  at  a 
social  board ;  but  no  feast  is  an  e«- 
tertMnment  unless  there  be  some  ia- 
dividual  who  specifically  provides  lor 
the  entertainment  of  others.  We  m^ 
all  be  partaken  of  Vifemtt,  but  we 
are  saests  at  an  entertainment.  The 
Lord  Mayor's  fea$t  is  not  strict!  j  aa 
entertainment,  altboanh  that  of  Car- 
dinal Woke/s  waa  profieriy  so.  An 
enitrtainment  is  pven  between  fiiends 
and  equals,  to  keep  alive  the  aodal 
affections;  a  treat  given  by  way  of 
favor  to  those  wliom  one  wishes  to 
oblige.  A  nobleman  provides  an  esster- 
tainment  for  a  particular  party  whom 
he  has  invited;  he  gives  a  treat  to 
his  servants,  fas  tenants,  his  trade»- 
ot  the  poor  of  his  neighboar- 


I7ew  puiplf  htaglofi  clatbe  tke  palaoe  valli. 
And  •amptiMiu  Jk»tt$  aic  nade  In  iplendM 


WUb  lynM  dlvtoe  (be  joyoM  tenffneC  mdn 
Tbe  paut  leoftbenM  tlU  tb0  inn  dewwdt. 


Tbb  fmme,  thme  ecfVMM/f,  AKerilat  tftoehf, 
Aod,  bttHdlng  Alba,  Co  tbe  Letiai  broni^ 

1>ST0BL 

leoald  Dotbtttanlle  at  the  accoant  Ibat  wif 
yerterdar  Sl*»  me  ef  a  medert  jomnf  ipniII^ 
naa,  who  bebig  Invited  to  aa  cwfCTtefaBMar, 
thoagh  he  wai  aot  aeed  te  Mob,  tad  odC  tbe 
ihb^lMilBfcblaia. 


with  M  aaboBDded  aprerwioo  as  lo  flnaiib  oat  a 
ipleadid  trtai  Witb  tbe  rpmaim. 

Mblmotb^  XjKrma  HT  Ciena. 

Feast,  entertainment,  and  treat,  aie 
taken  in  a  more  extended  sent^  to 
express  other  pleaaores  besides  those 
of  tbe  table :  feast  retains  its  signifi- 
cation of  a  vivid  pleasure,  saoh  as 
voluptuaries  derive  from  delicious 
viands:  entertainment  and  treat  re- 
tain the  idea  of  being  granted  by  way 
of  courtesy.  We  spea^  of  a  thmg  as 
being  a  feast  or  hi|(b  delight ;  and  of 
a  person  oontributiog  to  one's  en/er^ 
tatnment,  or  ^viqg  one  a  treat. 

To  an  enVious  man  the  sight  of 
wretchediwss,  in  ^  once  pposp^rous 
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nnrsily  if  a  fioti  ;  to  a  beaevoli^  misid 
the  apectade  of  an  afflicted  maa  re« 
lievea  and  comforted  is  a  fu^;  to  a 
mind  ardent  in  the  pnraiiit  of  know- 
ledge, an  easy  access  to  a  well  stocked 
library  is  a  continual  feoH.  Men  of 
a  happy  temper  ^ve  and  receive  en- 
iertainjmni  with  eqoal  facility ;  they 
afiford  entertainment  to  their  gtiesta 
bj  the  easy  cheerfulness  which  they 
impart  to  every  thing  aroond  them; 
they  in  like  wanner  derive  enienfoin- 
ment  from  every  thing  they  see,  qr 
bear,  or  observe.  A  treat  is  given  or 
received  only  on  particular  occasions ; 
it  depends  on  tne  relative  ciiscum- 
stancea  and  tastes  of  the  pv^r  and  re- 
ceiver. To  one  of  a  musical  turn  one 
may  give  a  treat  by  invitiijig  hva  to  a 
musical  party ;  and  to  one  of  an  in* 
teliigent  turn  it  will  hie  eaually  a  treat 
to  be  of  the  party  whicli  consists  of 
the  ealightenea  and  conversit>le. 

Bettttie  it  tke  onlj  attikor  I  know,  whoM  criti- 
cal MKl  plkilotophical  wr>rchpi  wee  4ifwtlSe4 
mmd  em^liiabfld  I9- «  poetical  inuslMlkMi,  that 
makes  eveo  tke  driest  solgect  apd  the  leanest  a 
Jeati  for  ap  epicure  in  books.  Cowpbb. 

Let  «B  cooilder  to  wi^ofn  we  afe  indebted  for 
all  tbeae  eiUgrtainmentB  of  seme.        Asnxsoii. 

Slag  fDj  pralie  ia  stimifi  •obtime, 

TYetU  not  me  witb  doggerel  rhyme.  Swirr. 

f  EAT,  t;.  Deed. 
:f£EBL£,  v.  Weak.     ' 

VO   F££L9  B£  jiBNSIBUS, 
CONSCIOUS. 

From  the  simple  idea  of  a  sense,  tha 
word  Jeel  has  acquired  the  mpst  ex- 
tensive signification  and  application  in 
our  language^  and  may  be  employed 
indifferently  for  all  the  other  terms, 
but  not  in  all  cases.  To  feel  U  said 
of  the  whole  firame,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly; it  is  the  accompaniment  of 
existence:  to  BE  SENSIBLE,  from 
the  Latin  sentio,  is  said  only  of  the 
senses.  It  is  the  prop^ty  of  all  living 
creatures  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree :  those  crea- 
tures which  have  not  the  sense  of 
hearine  will  not  be  sensible  of  sounds. 

In  me  moral  application,  to  feel  is 
peculiarly  the  pro(>erty  or  act  of  the 
heart ;  to  be  sensible  is  that  of  the 
understanding.  An  itigenuons  mind 
feels  jMun  when  it  is  sensible  of  having 
committed  an  enor;  oiie  may,  how- 


evar,  feel  as  weU  as  be  sensible  by 
means  of  the  understanding.  A  per* 
son  feels  the  value  of  another's  ser- 
vice ;  is  sensible  of  his  kindness.  One 
feels  or  is  sensible  of  what  passes  out- 
wardly ;  one  is  CONSCIOUS  only  of 
what  passes  inwardly,  from  eon  or 
cum  and  scio  to  know,  to  oneself.  We 
feel  the  force  of  another's  remark ;  we 
are  sensible  of  the  evil  which  must 
spring  from  the  practice  of  vice ;  we 
are  conscious  of  having  fallen  shoit 
of  our  duty. 

The  devout  man  dpea  not  onljr  belieri^  bat 
jfee£t  there  it  a  Deity.  Ajukiioii. 

There  is,  donbtlen,  a  Ikcaltjr  in  spirits-  bj 
which  they  sppreliend  one  another,  as  our  sensea 
do  material  oljects;  and  there  is  no  qaestioa 
bat  oor  seals,  when  tliey  are  disembodied,  wfU^ 
by  this  fttcnlty,  be  always  MnHbU  of  the  DIvias 


jk  creatata  of  a  men  exiriled  Mod 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  nan  desi^nV; 
Con$ci»tu  of  tbooght,  of  more  eapacious  bnasC^ 
rior  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  nsL 


F££LING»   S£NSATI6N,    8EN8£. 

FEELING  and  SENSATION  ex- 
press either  the  particular  act,  or  tha 
general  property  aSfeelina;  SENSE 
expresses  only  the  generm  property. 
Feeling  is,  as  before  (7.  To  feet),  th^ 
general,  seiMo^um  and  se/ue  are  the  spe- 
cial terms.  The  feeling  is  either  pbv* 
sical  or  moral;  the  sensation  is  mostly 
physical ;  the  sense  alto^thpr  moral. 

We  4peak  either  of  the  feeling  or 
sensation  pf  cold;  th^  feeling  or  fensi^ 
of  virtue.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
^e  feelings  which  are  excited  by  th^ 
cutting  of  cork  or  the  sharpeniqg  of  a 
saw;  the  sensation  which  pervades 
the  fjram.e  after  bathing  is  exceedinglj 
grateful  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
the  water. 

The  term  feeUng  is  mostad^ted 
to  ordinary  discourse ;  that  qf  sensa- 
tion is  better  suited  to  the  grave  an^ 
scientific  style.  A  diild  may  talk  of 
an  ui^pleasanty^e^in^;  a  professional 
man  talks  of  t|ie  sensation  .of  giddir 
ness,  a^wing  sensation,  or  pf  sjeji- 
sations  from  the  rocking  of  a  vessel^ 
the  motion  of  a  carriage,  and  the  tike. 
It  is  our  duty  to  command  ^nd  curb 
our  feelings;  it  is  folly  to  watch  every 
passing  sfnsaiioff. 

The  feeling  in  a  moral  sense  }ia^ 
its  seat  in  the  heart;  it  is  transitory 
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and  variable :  Bense  has  its  seat  in  the 
understanding;  it  is  permanent  and 
regular.  We  may  have  Jeelings  of 
an^r,  iU-will^  envy,  and  the  like, 
ivhich  cannot  be  too  quickly  over- 
powered, and  succeeded  by  those  of 
love,  charity,  and  benevolence;  al- 
though there  is  jiofoeling^  however 
pood,  which  does  not  require  to  be 
kept  under  control  by  a  proper  tense 
of  jreligion. 

I  Bm  me  the  uUn]  ftetitig,  u  I  btw  jvfk  - 
mid,  li  a  flkr  matt  predomioaat  IngrpdlMt  in 
tkto  war,  Aid  in  that  af  aay  otber  tint  wai 
9«er  waged  bjr  tUs  UosdoB,  B»mu» 

IViM  Ideas  to  whkh  any  agvreable  «efi*aMM» 

l|  anneiied  are  earil j  exolted,  ai  leavtaK  behind 

than  the  MOitttranc  andfcnnaBent  laprealong. 

Soamvaub 


la  dMaacei  of  tUi«i,  their  ihap^  and  liae^ 

Deelaiea  not  thia  Um  mwI^  pse-emlaenoe. 

9«pcclorts  andqnit«dktinctfinMB«en«ey 

Jiavae, 

FEELING,   SENSIBILITY, 
SUSCEPTlBlllTY. 

FEELING  in  the  present  case  is 
taken  for  a  positive  characteristic, 
namely,  the  property  q£  feeling  (o. 
To  feet)  in  a  strong  deg^.  In  this 
sense  feeling  expresses  either  a  par- 
ticular act  or  an  habitual  property  of 
the  mind. 

SENSIBILITY  is  always  taken  in 
the  sense  of  a  habit.  Tnuts  oi  feel- 
ing in  young  people  are  happy  omens 
in  the  estimation  of  the  preceptor : 
an  exquisite  sensibility  is  not  a  desir- 
able gift;  it  creates  an  infinite  dispro- 
portion of  pains. 

Feeling  and  sensibiliiy  are  here 
taken  as  moral  properties,  which  are 
awakened  as  much  b^  the  operations 
of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  ex- 
^mal  objects;  SUSCEPTIBILITY, 
from  the  Latin  suscipio  to  take  or  re- 
jceive,  designates  that  property  of  the 
body  or  the  mind  which  connsts  in 
being  ready  to  take  an  affection  from 
external  objects :  hence  we  speak  of  a 
person's  susceptibility  to  take  cold,  or 
nis  stisceptibility  to  be  affected  with 
grief,  joy,  or  any  otBer  passion.  If 
an  excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil,  an 
excess  of  suseeptibility  is  a  still  greater 
evil ;  it  makes  us  a  riave  to  every  cir- 
cumstance, however  trivial,  which 
comes  under  our  notice. 


ta  naCIro  JkMHg 


•  By  lone  habM  in  eartylnc  a  burden  we  Inae  in 
grant  part  wiramflNlffap  orili we^(hl.  jMMon. 

It  pleaM  me  to  think  that  It  wae  from  a 
principle  of  gratltade  In  me,  that  my  wSmA  vae 
nueepttbU  of  ench  generene  ttnn^mt  %fm  mg 
dmpmt)  when  I  than^  mpfOi  Jcpayhic  the 

lermjf 


TO   FEIGN,    PRETEND. 

FEIGN,  in  Latin  fingo  or  figo^ 
firom  the  Greek  wnyw  to  fix  or  stamp. 

PRETEND,  in  Latin  wMendo, 
signifies  property  to  stretch  before, 
that  is,  to  put  on  the  outside. 
'  These  words  may  be  used  either  for 
doing  or  saying';  they  are  both  ^ 
posed  to  what  is  true,  but  they  dife 
m>m  the  motive  of  the  agent.  To 
feign  is  taken  either  in*a  bad  or  en 
indifferent  sense;  to  pretend  always 
in  a  bad  sense.  One  f^pu  in  order 
to  gain  some  fbtnre  end;  m  person 
feigns  sickness  in  order  to  be  excused 
from  paying  a  disagreeable  visit ;  one 
pretends  in  order  to  serve  a  present 
purpose;  a'  child  nrefeiuif  to  have  lost 
nis  book  who  wishes  to  excuse  himself 
for  his  idleness. 

Tq  feign  consists  oflen  of  a  line  of 
conduct;  to  pretend  consists  always 
of  wordtf.  Ulysses  feigned  madness 
in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the 
Trojan  war.  According  to  Virgil,  the 
Grecian  Sinon  pretended  to  Im  m  de- 
serter come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp. 
In  matters  of  speculation,  to  feign  is 
to*  invent  by  force  of  the  imagination ; 
to  pretend  is  to  set  up  by  force  of 
seli^nceit.  It  \%  feigned  by  the  poets 
that  Orpheus  went  down  into  heU  and 
brought  back  Euridice  hisvrifW.  In- 
fidel philosophers  prefend  to  acooont 
for  the  most  mysterious  things  in  na- 
ture upon  natural,  or,  as  they  please 
to  term  it,  rational  piinciples. 

To  win  me  ftnm  hii  tender  amia, 

Unnnnibei'd  laiton  came. 
Who  pntt'd  mefbr  Impntnd  chanm, 

Aadfeltoryh4r»'4aflBM.         Ootannn. 

An  aftetod  delicacjr  to  the  comaon  Imprana- 
■Mntlntboaewhtyreieful  to  ho  icinod  abooK 


TO  FEiGK,  V.  To  invent. 
FELICITY,  V.  Happiness. 
feLok,  v.  Criminak 
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FERTILE. 


FEETILfi. 


4W' 


'  '   FEMALE,   FEMININE, 

EFFEMINATE. 

FEMALE  18  said  of  the  sex  itself 
and  FEMININE  of  the  character- 
istics of  the-  sex.  Female  is  opposed 
to  maley/amiufieto  mascnlin^ 

In .  xinbfemtde  character  we  expect 
to  find  that  which  is  feminine.  The 
female  dress,  manners,  and  habits  have 
engage^  the  attention  of  all  essayists, 
from  the  time  of  Addison  to  the  pre- 
sent period. 

i  The  feminine  is  natural  to  the  fe- 
male :  the  ^^eminaU  is  mmatural  to 
the  male.  A  feminine  air  and  voice, 
which  is  truly  gniteful  to  the  observer 
in  the  one  sex,  is  an  odious  mark  of 
effeminacy  in  the  other.  Beauty  and 
delicacy  are ybiiintne  properties;  ro- 
hastness  and  vigor  are  masculine  pro* 
perties;  the  former,  therefore,  when 
discovered  in  a  man  entitle  him  to  the 
epithet  of  effeminate, 

Onoe  mofe  her  baaghtj  soal  the  tjrant  bendt. 
To  pnyera  and  umo  mbrnMoos  the  deaeends) 
No  /^mmlt  Mti  er  aid»  ihe  left  nlridU 
Nor  coaaaeb  aaaploc'd  before  dw  died. 

Hrr  heev^Dly  form 
AngftUo;  VatBoreaoftaodjfeminiAe 
Her  gcacefnl  ionooence.  '         MnTOH. 

Our  martial  ancettore,  like  iome  of  their 
modem  eueoetaon^bad  do  other  amasement  (hot 
huatiiig)  CO  entertaJn  their  vacaat  hours;  de^fc- 
img  all  arts  •■  ^ffiemttuUe,  Buusaxoas. 

FEMININE,  v.  Female. 

FBRMENTATION,  V.  EbuHUion, 
FERTILE^   FRUITFUL,  PROLIFIC. 

FERTILE;  in  lAtm  fertiUs,  from 
fero  to  bear,  signifies  capable  of  bear- 
mg  or  bringmg  to  light. 

FRUITFUL  sipiifies  full  of  fruit, 
or  containing  widim  itself  much  fruit. 

PROLIFIC  is  compounded  of  pr<h 
let  Widfacio  to  make  a  progeny. 

Fertile  expresses  in  its  proper  sense 
the  faculty  of  sending  fortn  from  itself 
that  which  is  not  of  its  own  nature, 
and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
^und  which  causes  every  thing  within 
Itself  to  erow  up. 

Fruitfil  expresses  a  state  contain- 
ing or  possessing  abundantly  that 
ffhich  is  of  the  same  nature;  it  is. 


therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  te 
trees,  plants,  vegetables,  and  what- 
ever is  said  to  bear  friiit. 

Prolific  expresses  the  faculty  of  ee«. 
nerating;  it  conveys,  therefore,  the 
idea  of  what  is  creative,  and  i^  pecur 
liarly  applicable  to  animals.  *  We 
may  say  that  the  ground  is  either ^r^ 
tile  or  fruitful,  but  not  prolific;  we 
may  speak  of  a  female  of^tiby  species 
being  ^rttiyM/  and  prolific,  but  not 
fertile ;  we  may .  speak  of  nature  as 
being  fruitful,  but  neither  fertile  or 
prolific.  A  country  is  fertile  as  it 
respects  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  it  is 
JruUful  as  it  respects  the  abundance 
of  its  produce :  it  is  possible,  there-* 
fore,  for  a  oountr]f  to  be  fruitful  by 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
was  not  fertile  by  nature. 

An  animal  is  said  to  beyrutf/ii/  as 
it  respects  the  number  of  young  which 
it  has ;  it  is  said  to  be  prolific  as  it 
respects  its  generative  power.  Some 
women  are  mor^fruitful  than  others  ; 
but  there  are  many  animals  more  pro^ 
lific  than  human  creatures.  The  lands 
in  Egypt  are  rendered  fertile  by  means 
of  mud  which  they  receive  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  :  they  conse- 
quently produce  harvests  more  ynit^- 
ful  than  in  almost  any  other  country. 
Among  the  Easterns  barrenness  was 
reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every  woman 
was  ambitious  to  be  fruitful.  There 
are  some  insects,  particularly  amongst 
the  noxious  tribes,  which  are  so  pro* 
lific,  that  they  are  not  many  hours  in 
being  before  they  begin  to  breed. 

In  the  figurative  application  they 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction.  A  man 
is  fertile  in  expedients  who  readily  oon- 
tnves  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion  ; 
he  is  fruitful  in  resources  who  has 
them  ready  at  his  hand ;  his  brain  is 
prolific  if  it  generates  an  abundance 
of  new  conceptions.  A  mind  is  fer^ 
tile  which  has  powers  that  admit  of 
culciration  and  expansion :  an  imagi- 
nation is  fruitful  tnat  is  rich  in  stores 
of  imagery;  a  genius  is. |)ro/i/ic  that 
is  rich  in  invention.  Femdes  are 
fertile  in  expedients  and  devices ;  am* 
bition  and  avarice  are  the  most  fruit* 
fid  sources  of  discord  and  misery  in 
public  and  private  life ;  norei  writers 
are  the  mostjpro^c  class  of  authors. 


Vide  <*  Frai^f ul,  Attlte,  pfoUflc* 
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riOURE. 


FIGURB. 


U  niid0*d  ^brfllt  ^  <be  o^erflovlnf  Nile. 

Jfinrin, 


ithe./VKi(/Wlieed, 
Ifake  Mdeliy,tat  cMcr  ItwHk  ■peed.DmYiia 
And  wtaa  ta  pooip  tbe  Mn-tarat  people  ild« 
0«  pahrted  %W|m  e^  tiM  tcentef  tide. 


10c  Made. '  DKTBn, 

To  etior^  mik  Weibarton  brovglit  a  ■wmoisr 
toll  fiuiM.  t<«Hheff  witb  a  fancj  ferUU  of 
eoeaUBatkNM.  Johumm. 

The  pUloeopby  reedfcd  ftooi  the  Omke  has 
beea  fmUfid  In  coatrofonie^  tat  tarven  of 
WMta.  Kaco*. 

.  Vaicnt  off  HiM!  an  laehif  en, 
Frolf^baaa,  whoee  rayt  diepiwa 
Vka  fitflqwiKli «ff  pwfMwcew  Oat* 

FERVOS,  ARDOR. 

♦FERVOR,  from  ferteo^  is  » 
boUiog  beat;  ^RDOR,  from  areieo^  is 
a  burniDg  he«t :  the  latter,  therefore, 
18  violent  when  compared  with  the 
fcrmer.  The  affections  are  properly 
fervent;  the  passions  are  ardent :  we 
are  fervent  in  feeUng,  and  ardent  in 
acting:  the  fervor  of  devotion  maj 
be  rational ;  out  the  ardor  of  zeal  is 
pu>st]y  intemperate.  The  iirst  martyr 
Stephen  was  filled  with  a  holy  fervor. 
St.  reter,  in  the  ardor  of  his  zeal,  pror 
mised  his  master  to  do  more  than  he 
was  able  to  perform. 

Ite  jojr  of  Uie  Lord  ie  aat  to  be  vadenload 
of  hi(h  raptvice  and  traneportt  of  religioiif 


Do  men  haeUa  to  their  derotloiii  wfth  that 
'rndtr^  that  thej  woOM  to  a  ievd  plaj  f     Sovni. 

TO  FETCHt  ^*  '^o  bring. 
FETVBRy  V.  Cham. 
fEV9,  V.  Quarrel. 
FICKLE^  V.  Changeable. 
FICTITIOUS,  V.  ArifuL 
•FiDKLiTY,  V.  Faiih. 
FISBY,  i;.  H^. 

FIGURE,  METAPHOR,  AtLEGORY, 
EMBLEM,  SYMBOL,  TYPE. 
FIGURE,  in  Latin  >^a,  firom 
Jhtfo  to   feign,    signifies   any  tbiog 
IMunted  01*  feigned  ^  the  wufd, 

METAPHOR,  in  Greek  M<T<t4>efi-, 
from  fA9vmip»fm  to  transfer,  signifies  a 
tnmfn  of  oof  objea  (o  another. 

^  VUe  Tvlors ' 


ALLEGORY,  in  Gteek  rnxxmymfm, 
from  -.\x»;  another  thing,  and  •>  ofmvm 
to  relate,  sienifies  the  rdatioo  of 
somethtog  mMer  a  bcMrvowed  fium. 

EMBLEM,  in  Greek  »»»%%/*•»,  fimni 
a^axx4#  to  impiess,  sigaifiei  the  thing 
stamped  Ott  as  a  mark. 

SYMBOL,  fitm  the  Gi«ak  ^^- 
0«xx«  te  consider  attenthrefty,  -signifies 
the  thing  cMt  or  conceived  in  tl»e 
mind,  fiom  its  anakigy  te 
something  elsa. 

TYPE,  in  Graek  rvw^, 
to  strike  or  stamp,  sigpifies  aa  m 
of  something  that  h  staMfied  on  m 
thing  else. 

Likeness  bat^aeen  two  ^tjactay   bj 
which  one  is  aaade  to  re|J«eseat  tkie 
other,  is  the  common  idea  in  tha  ai^* 
ttification  of  these  terms.    Figture  » 
the  most  general  of  these  terms,  oora* 
prehending  eveiy  thin^^ikh  lajigtired 
bj  means  of  the  imagination)  the  rest 
are  but  modes  of  the  figure.     The 
fig^ure  consists  either  in  words  or  in 
thuigs  generally:   we    may  bava    a 
^gure  in  expression,  a^^giine  on  {wper, 
a  fgure  on  wood  or  stone,  and  tbe 
like.    It  is  the  business  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  draw  figuret  out  of  any 
thing;  the  metaphor  and  aliegory  con- 
sist of  a  representation  by  means  of 
words  only :  the  fiptre^  in  this  case, 
is  any  representation  which  the  mind 
makes  to  itself  of  a  resemblance  be- 
tween objects,  which  is  properly  a 
figure  of  thou^^  which  when  ctomd 
in  words  is  a  ngure  of  speech :  the 
metaphor  is  a  figure  of  speech  of  the 
simplest  kind,  by  which  a  word  ac- 
quires other  meanings  besides  that 
which  is  originally  ^xed  to  it;  as 
when  the  term  head,  which  propsdy 
signifies  a  part  of  the  body,  is  affiled 
to  the  leader  of  an  army.    The  aUe- 
gorji  is  a  continued  metaphor  when 
attnbntes,  modes,  and  actions  ars  ap- 
plied to  Uie  objecto  thus  fignredy  m 
in  the  allegory  of  sin  and  death  in 
Milton. 

The  emblem  is  that  sort  'o£  figure 
of  thought  by  which  we  make  cor- 
poreal olneGte  to  stand  Ibr  moral  pro- 
perties :  thus  the  dove  b  represdited 
as  the  emblem  of  meekness,  or  the  bee- 
hive is  made  the  emblem  of  indastiy. 
The  symbol  is  that  species  of  embm 
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FINAf.. 


TO  FIND  FAULT.    4M 


wbicb  i»  em?«te4  into  a  omBtitQted 
sigp  among  ntaa ;  tbva  the  olive  and 
lavurel  are  the  ^mboU  of  peaoe^  and 
baT>e  beea  ncimniaed  ai  such  among 
barlMuouB  as  winI  v  entigfitflDed  na- 
ciooa.  Tbe  i^pe  is  that  species  of 
emblem  by  winch  one  ok^iect  is  made 
to  repsesent  another  mystically ;  it  is, 
tkereroiey  only  emplo^ped  in  religions 
mntterst  particalony  w  felation  to  the 
ccwningy  the  office,  and  the  death  of 
aor  Saviour;  in  this  manner  the  oflTes- 
ing  of  Isaac  is  considered  as  a  type  of 
oor  Savioor's  offering  himself  as  an 
Atoning  sacrifice. 

The  tprtaf  boot  fto  mum  figure  wmtmg  tike 
■Bill—  or  <te  ymt,  ttet  tte  nonrinff  does 
•■muC  the  dlrWoM  of  Um  d^jr,  or  joaUi  mmfmg 
tbe  ■(!««■  of  life.  t  AoDison. 


VWlktfvftk  at  In  B^h^  kitbtfMMl 
(Ull  «ff7  tetely)  any  ftiuU  i 
tlM  (Igkl  of  aiitb«n  at  the  < 


Ko  MM  bad  •  hayyior  nuuiaer  «r  esprettta« 
tbe  alvctlou  of  ooe  mmb  bj  mctiyiteTV  Uhm 
from  anotber  tbu  MiUon.  Bubkb. 

.  VifiB  haicail  tbowboto  qnlrai  «r  Phtoafe 
phUoooplgr,  ao  Ikr  as  ngarda  tba  aoal  of  ouui, 
into  beaalifbl  aU^orie$m  ADDiaoa. 

Tbe  aloffk'li  tba  anftim  of  tfaa  pit^.  BaAQMoar. 

f  aaad  mat  manMoa  tba  jartaaai  af  tbaofbt 
wUeb  la  abHTvad  ia  tba  eaaenfloa  af  tban 
^ynbatfco/  facMna  (fa  MUton's  iUUgof^  U  ibi 
and  deatb).  Apmion. 

tba  kw  vara 


An  the 

^ypea  of  Cbriat. 

FIGURE,  V.  ¥orm. 

FIN ALy  ia  French  jEiia/y  Latin 
fin^lUf  &om  /ini$  the  end^  signifies 
having  an  end. 

CONCLUSIVE  (t;.  ConcJuiive) 
signifies  shutting  up  or  coming  to  a 
oonclusaoo. 

Final  designates  simoly  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  the  last ;  conclu- 
wfe  the  mode  of  finishing  or  coming 
to  tbe  last. 

A  determination  is  final  which  is 
to  be  sacceeded  by  no  other;  a  rea- 
soning is  conclusive  that  pots  a  stop 
to  laither  question. 

The  final  is  arbitraiy;  it  depends 
upon  uie  will  to  make  it  so  or  not: 
tbe  concluuve  is  relative,  it  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  and  the  oi^ 
derstanding. 

A  person  gives  a  final  answer  at 
option.;  but  in  order  to  make  an  an- 
swer conclusive  it  must  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties, 


I  baldly  tbfaik  tba  euavle  of 

eonplaiaiac,  that  anleiB  ba  bad  aaaMaMMiaa  af 
bii  body*   bis  steward  BOeaer  af 
woaTd  be  Ua  bdr,  fa  t 
«bat  ba  aaade  Mm  aa  by  wML 

FiKAL,  V.  Last. 

TO  FIND,  V.  To  discover. 

TO   FIND  FAULT,  BLAME, 
OBJECT   TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  simply 
feelingy  but  also  expressing  dissatis- 
faction with  somejperson  or  thing. 
To  FIND  FAULT  with,  signifies 
here  to  point  out  sl  fault,  either  in 
some  person  or  thing  ;*  to  BLAME  is 
said  only  oT  the  person ;  OBJECT  is 
applied  to  the  thin^  only^  yne  find  fault 
with  a  person  for  his  behaviour;  vrefind 
fault  with  our  seat,  our  conveyance, 
and  the  like ;  we  blame  a  person  for 
his  temerity  or  his  improvidence ;  we 
object  to  a  measure  that  is  proposed. 
We  find  fault  with  or  blame  tnat  which 
has  been  done;  we  obfect  to  th^ 
which  is  to  be  done. 

Finding  fault  is  a  familiar  action 
applied  tu  matters  of  personal  con- 
venience or  taste ;  blame  and  object  to, 
particularly  tbe  latter,  are  applied  to 
serious  objects.  Finding  fault  is  of^ 
the  firuit  of  a  discontented  temper; 
there  are  some  whom  nothing  will 
please,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to 
find  fault  with  whatever  comes  in 
their  way :  blame  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion ;  we  blame  frequently  in  order 
to  correct:  objecting  to  is  an  affiur 
either  of  caprice  or  necessity ;  some 
capriciously  object  to  that  which  is 
proposed  to  them  merely  from  a  spirit 
of  opposition ;  others  object  to  a  tning 
from  substantial  i 


Trai^iBedy  yoa  Iiafa  ymudU  Jimnd  fkult 
witb  xtry  jvstly.  BtinaBu, 

It  to  a  moat  cortain  nile  la  reatoa  and.aioral 
pbHoMpby,  that  whiie  tbare  la  no  cbolcey  theta 
can  be  no  blame.  8o«m. 

TO  FIND  ouT^  v.  To  dtsoover. 
FINE,  V.  Beautiful. 
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*1NE, 


tlNE. 


FINE,  DELICATE,   NICE. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  ^rord  FINE 
(v.  Beautiful),  that  it  is  equallv  ap- 
plicable to  large  and  small  objects : 
DELICATE,  in  Latin  delicatut,  from 
delicia  delights,  and  delicio  to  allure^ 
.is  applied  only  to  small  objects. 
Finef  in  the  natural  sense,  denotes 
smallness  in  general.  DeUcate  de- 
notes a  degree  oifineneu  that  is  agree- 
able to  the  taste.  Thread  is  said  to 
be  fine  as  opposed  to  the  coarse  and 
'  thick ;  silk  is  said  to  be  delicate,  when 
to  fineneis  of  texture  it  adds  softness. 
The  texture  of  a  spider's  web  is  re- 
markable for  its  fineness ;  that  of  the 
ermine's  fur  is  remarkable  for  its  de^ 
licacy.  In  writing,  all  up-strokes  must 
be  fine ;  but  in  superior  writing 
they  will  be  delieateiy  fine.  When 
applied  to  colors,  the  fine  is  coupled 
with  the  grand  and  the  strong ;  dcli^ 
rate  with  what  is  minute,  soft,  and 
fair.  Black  and  red  may  be  fine 
colors;  white  and  {unk  delicate  colors. 
The  tulip  is  reckoned  one  of  the^neif 
flowers ;  the  white  mossrose  is  a  deli- 
cate flower.  A  fine  painter  delineates 
with  boldness ;  but  an  artist  who  has 
a  delicate  taste,  throws  delicate  touclies 
into  the  grandest  delineations. 

In  their  moral  application  these 
terms  admit  of  the  same  distinction : 
the^ne  approaches  either  to  the  strong 
or  to  the  weak ;  the  delicate  is  a  high 
^e^ree  of  the  fine,  as  a  fine  thought, 
which  may  be  loftv;  or  fine  feeling 
which  is  acute  ancf  tend^ ;  and  delp- 
cate  feeling,  which  exceeds  the  former 
in  fineness.  The  French  use  their 
word  fin  only  in  the  latter  sense  of 
acateness,  and  apply  it  merely  to  the 
thoughts  and  designs  of  men,  answer- 
ing either  to  our  word  subtle,  as  un 
bamme  fin,  or  neat,  as  une  satire  fine. 

Stcij  tbfaiK  that  remills  (torn  mwtan  alooe 
Itot  oat  of  Um  proTlnoe  of  laiCnictloii ;  and  ao 
nks  that  1  kaov  of  wOl  Mfve  to  give  a  .^M  Jbm, 
•  Jku  idet,  or  even  them  JIne  feeUngi^  whleb 
an  aaoagit  theint  pfopertloi  or  an  actor. 

CMcf,  loffieljSpHiv!  la  iliM  and  tbjr  aoft  MMi 

.The aBaing  God !•  aeea;  wUla  water, earth, 
And  air,  attert  hit  boniitT,  «Uch  ezalti 
Hie  bmte  creation  to  tbto  jflncr  thougbt. 

*  TflOKMll. 

Under  thb  head  of  etccande  I  reckon  those 
dttitau  and  refviar  works  of  art,  as  elecant 
MIdingt  or  pieeei  of  faraltare.  BoMUb 


DeHcate  is  said  of  that  whicl^  is 
agreeable  to  the  sense  and  the  taste  ; 
NICE  to  what  is  agreeable  to  the  ap- 
petite; the  forraeris  a  term  of  refia^* 
menty^the  latter  of  epcuram  and  8«»- 
sual  indulgence.    The  delicate  affonb 
pleasore  <mly  to  those  whose  tfaonglits 
and  desires  are  purified  from  what  is 
gross ;  the  nice  afibrds  pleasare  to  the 
young,  ignorant,  and  the  Beosual:  thus 
delicate  food,  delicate  colors,  deiicatt 
shapes  and  ^rm,  hre  always  aoDept- 
able  to  the  cultivated;    a  meal,    a 
show,  a  color,  and  the  like,  will  be 
nice  to  a  child  which  suits  its  af^»e- 
tite,  or  meets  its  fimoy. 

When  used  in  a  moral  applicatioa 
nice,  which  is  taken  in  a  good  scnse^ 
approaches  nearer  to  the  significatioa 
of  delicate,  A  penon  may  be  said  to 
have  a  delicate  ear  in  mosic,  whose 
ear  is  offended  with  the  smallest  dis- 
cordance ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  a 
nice  taste  or  judgement  in  mosic,  who 
scientifically  discriminates  the  bean- 
ties  and  defects  of  diilerent  pieces. 
A  person  is  delicate  in  his  choice^  who 
is  guided  by  taste  and  feeling;  he  is 
nice  in  his  dioice,  who  adbms  to  a 
strict  rule.        •* 

A  point  in  qnestion  may  be  either 
delicate  or  nice ;  it  is  delicate  as  it  is 
likely  to  touch  the  tender  fedings  of 
any  party;  it  is  nice  as  it  involves 
contrary  mterests,  and  becooiBs  diffi- 
cult of  determination.  There  are.^ 
licacies  of  behaviour  which  are  learat 
by  good  bleeding,  bat  whidi  minds  of 
a  refined  cast  are  naturally  alife  to, 
without  any  particolar  leanung;  there 
are  niceties  m  the  la^r,  whidi  none 
but  men  of  superior  intellect  can  pro- 
perly enter  into  and  discriminate. 

ThoeoMMfcoinfkicoahKalstato  iiio  4^ 
UeaU^  that  M  Is  iBponlMe  tfi  fieviihe  rata 
ibrlt.  Snsu. 

The  hitheat  polol  of  fsod  bieedhv,  r  aay 
•M  can  hM  it,  to  to  shew  a  fc^f  trios  s^wd  ts         i 
yow  owndlgaitj,  and,  with  that  in  joerheart,        | 
to  mgnm  you  wdne  Ibr  the  naa  ahow  jea. 


FINESSE^  V.  Artifice. 
TO  FINISH,  V.  To  dose* 
TO  FINISH,  V.  To  oompkaU 
FiNisHBD,  V.  Compkatf 
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IflRX)    HEAT,  WARMTH/   GLOW« 

Iv  the  fHToper  sense  these  words 
we  easily  distinguisbed,  bat  not  so 
easil  V  in  the  improper  sense ;  and  as 
the  latter  depeltids  principally  upon 
the  ibnner»  it  4s  not  aUocether  use^ 
less  to  enter  into  some  expianati(m  of 
theirphyucal  meaning. 

FIK£  is  with  xegard  to  H£AT  as 
the  eause  to  the  effect ;  it  is  itself  an 
inherent  property  in  B<Hne  material 
bodiesy  and  when  in  action  commn- 
nicates  Meat :  *  Jire  is  perceptible  to 
us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  touch ; 
heat  is  perceptible  only  by  the  touch : 
we  distuguisb  Jire  by  means  of  the 
flame  it  soids  forth,  or  by  the  changes 
erfaich  it  produces  upon  other  bodies; 
but  we  discover  heat  only  by  the  sen- 
sations which  it  produces  in  ourselves. 

Fire  has  within  itself  'the  power  of 
oommunicating  heat  to  other  bodies 
at  a  distance  nom  it;  but  heat^  when 
it  lies  in  bodies  without  Jirei  is  not 
communicable  or  even  perceptible, 
esQBpt  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
body.  Fire  is  producible  in  some 
bodies  at  pleasure,  and  when  in  action 
will  communicate  itself  without  any 
extemal  influence ;  but  heat  is  always 
to  be  produced  and  kept  in  being  by 
some  extemal  agency:  /!re  spreads; 
but  heat  dies  away.  Fire  is  produ- 
cible only  in  certain  bodies ;  but  heat 
may  be  produced  in  many  more  bodies : 
Jire  may  be  elicited  from  a  flint,  or 
firom  wood,  steel,  and  some  few  other 
materials;  but  heat  is  producible,  or 
exists  to  a  creater  or  less  degree,  in  all 
material  siibstanoes. 

Heat  and  WARMTH  differ  prin- 
cipallyin  degree;  the  latter  being  a 
gentle  de^pree  of  the  fonner.  The 
term  heat  is,  however,,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense  applicdble  to  that  uni- 
versal principle  which  pervades  all 
nature^  animate  and  inanimate,  and 
seems  to  vivify  the  whole ;  it  is  this 
principle  which  appears  either  under 
the  form  of  ^rc,  or  under  the  more 
commonly  conceived  form  of  heat,  as 
it  is  generally  understood,  and  as  I 
bave  here  considered  it.  Heat  in  this 
limited  sense  is  less  active  than  fire, 
and  more  active  than  warmth ;  the 
former  is  produced  in  bodies,  either 
by  the  violent  action  of  fire,  ds  in  the 
*  VtdttBb«lMrdt;«* 


boiling  of  wa^,  the  melting  of  leai|» 
or  the  violent  friction  of  two  hard 
bodies ;  the  latter  is  produced  by  the 
simple  expulsion  of  the  cold,  as  in  the 
case,  of  feathers,  wool,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  produce  and  retain 
warmth. 

Heat  maybe  the  greatest  possible  re- 
move, but  warmth  may  be  tne  smallest 
possible  remove,  from  cold ;  the  latter 
16  opposed  tQ.the  cod,  which  borders 
on  the  cold.  Heat  is  that  which  to 
our  feelings  is  painful ;  but  warmth  ia 
that  which  is  always  grateful.  In 
animate  bodies  fire  cannot  long  exists 
as  it  is  in  its  nature  consuming  and 
destructive;  it  is  incompatible  with 
animal  life :  heat  will  not  exist,  unless 
when  the  body  is  in  a  diseased  or  dis- 
ordered s^ate;  but  warmth  is  that 
portion  of  heat  which  exists  in  every 
iiealthy  subject;  by  this  the  hea 
hatches  and  rears  her  }[oon^  by  this 
fhe  operation  of  gestation  is  carried 
on  in  the  female.  GIX)W  is  a  par- 
tial heat  or  warmth  which  exists, 
or  is  known  to  exist,  mostly  in  the 
human  frame;  it  is  commonly  prcH 
duced  in  the  body  when  it  is  in  its 
most  vigorous  state,  and  its  nerves  are 
firmly  braced  by  the  cold. 

From  the  above  analysis  the  figu* 
'  rative  application  of  these  terms,  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  so 
emptoyed,  wiU  be  easily  discerned. 
As  fire  is  the  strongest  and  most 
active  principle  in  nature,  which 
seizes  every  thing  within  its  reach 
with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity; 
the  genius  is  said  to  be  possessed  of 
fire  which  flies  with  rapidity  through 
all  the  regions  of  thought,  and  forms 
the  most  lively  images  and  combini^ 
tions.  But  when  fire  is  applied  to 
the  e^e  or  the  looks,  it  borrows  its 
meaning  from  the  extemal  property 
of  the  flame,  which  is  very  aptly  de- 
picted in  the  eye  or  the  looks  of  lively 
people.  As  heat  is  always  excessive 
and  mostly  violent^  those  commotions 
and  fermentations  of  the  mind  which 
flow  from  the  agitation  of  the  pas^ 
sionsy  particularly  of  the  angry  pas- 
sions, is  termed  heati.  As  warmth  is  a 
gentle  and  ^teful  property,  it  has  with 
most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the 
affections.  As  glow  is  a  partial  but 
yivid  feeling  of  the  body^  so  is  friend- 
UHm,  Fsver,  WanBew** 
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FTT. 


thtp  a  strong  but  partictthu-  ftffedkm 
of  the  mind:  hence  the  prtiprwty  of 
aseribing  s  jt'im^  to  friendship. 

Age  daoipe  the  jire  of  the  poet; 
IMsputants  in  the  heai  of  the  oontesC 
are  apt  to  iiMget  ail  the  forms  of  good* 
breeding.  A  man  of  tender  moral 
fedings  spealiB  with  warmth  of  a  noble 
aetion,  or  takes  a  warm  interest  in 
the  concerns  of  the  innocent  and  the 
distressed.  A  youth  iu  the  foil  gUM 
of  fiiendship  fe«s  himself  prepared  to 
make  any  sacrifices  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  his  friend. 

.  tint  iBOdera  love  is  no  sncb  tbln^ 
A«  wbftC  tKoet*  aacfent  poetii  ting, 
k  fire  MiMtial,  chMte  Kfln'd.  Swirr. 

tto  MU  at  Mlttott^  mild  mfchC  be  nild  Co 
MMluMCe  bb  leMWioC*  Johinoii* 

I  tar  1  kave  pnmeA  yoo  fbrtbar  apoe  tblf 
oceitlott  tb—  was  naomuji  bowewr,  1  taMV 
jtm  via  OKcuae  vjr  Mwrfiil*  la  the  eame  ef  m 
frkod. 

Mbjiotb*!  lismm*  or  Cickko  to  Cmbmm, 

Tbe  ftoet-ooacoded  piebp 
Drairs  In  abundant  vrsetable  tonl. 
And  gathen  vlKovr  for  tbe  enmlnff  jear : 
A  Btraiiger  flnnHtitn  the  Ufdy  Cbeek 
OfraddySw. 


FlKMa   FIXED^   SOLID,   STABLE, 

FIRM,  V,  Constancy, 

FIXED  denotes  the  state  of  being 
Jixed. 

SOLID,  in    Latin  solidus,  comes 
from  tolum  the  ground,  which  is  tbe 
most  solid  thing  existing. 
•     STABLE,  V.  Contiancy, 

That  is  Jinn  which  is  not  easilj 
shaken ;  that  is  fixed  which  is  fasten- 
ed to  something  else,  and  not  easily 
torn;  that  is  solid  which  is  able  to 
bear,  and  does  not  easily  give  way ; 
that  is  stable  which  is  able  to  make  a 
stand  against  resistance,  or  the  effects 
'  of  time«  A  pillar  which  \siirm  on  its 
base,  fised  to  a  wall  made  of  solid 
Oak,  is  likely  to  be  stable.  A  man 
stands  firm  in  battle  who  does  not, 
iHnch  from  the  ^ttack :  he  is  fired  to 
a  spot  by  the  order  of  his  com* 
mander.  An  army  affirm  men  form 
a  sfdid  mass,  and  by  their  heroism 
may  deserve  the  stdfUst  monument 
Uiat  can  be  erected. 

Li  the  moral  sense,  firmness  is  used 
only  for  tbe  purpose,  or  such  actions 
as  de|>end  on  the  purpose;  fixed  is 
med  either  for  the  mind,  or  for  oat'- 

▼Ms'nylor:  ^'Tlnn, 


wsrd  drcQantanees ;  toWis  apfilioa- 
ble  to  things  in  ceneral,  in  an  abso- 
lute sense;  0iaMe  is  applicafale  to 
things  in  a  ralsAivo  seoee.  IXocreeo 
are  more  or  less/riit,  aoeofdiii^  to 
the  source  from  which  they  spnng: 
none  are  Jfrm,  compared  vmh  tlKMO 
which  arise  from  the  will  of  thm  AU 
mighty :  laws  are  fixed  in  propovtioa 
as  they  are  coAnected  with  a  coosti- 
tution  in  which  it  is  (Mloirit  to  iniMV 
vate.  That  which  is  ssM  is  so  of  its 
own  nature,  but  does  not  admit  of 
degrees:  a  soUd  reason  has  witlaii 
itself  an  independant  property,  wMdi 
cannot  be  increased  or  diminiaheii. 
That  which  is  itable  is  so  by  compa- 
rison with  that  which  is  of  lose  dafa* 
tion ;  ihe  characters  of  some  mem  mit 
more  stable  than  those  of  others,  aad 
youth  will  not  have  so  tiahie  a  cho> 
racter  as  manhood. 

A  friendship  is  ^rm  when  it  does 
t&ot  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  odiers; 
it  is  ^^jfeilwliea  the  choice  is  made 
and  grounded  in  the  mind ;  it  is  aolsd 
when  it  rests  on  the  only  solid  boats  of 
acoordancyin  viitoe^aiid  religion;  it 
is  itable  when  it  is  not  liaMo  to  de- 
crease or  die  away  with  time. 
la  oaejlrm  eib  ilieb«idi  wnenhCd  noMd, 
A  cload  of  baroti  biKkHSd  »U  tlii  fnnad. 

Pon. 
VwBovM  and  liknt,  tbe  vbole  war  tbey  waif. 
Serene^  dreadful,  and  njia'd  as  faie.       Fors. 
But  tbcse  fantasticb  errors  of  our  dreaoa 
Lead  u>  to  aotid  wroof .  Cowlet. 

Tbe  proeperitj  of  no  man  on  eartb  b  tUMt 
and  aarared.  **- 


FIRM,  v.  Hard. 
FIRMNESS,  V.  Cmtsiancy. 
FIT,  V,  Becoming. 

TO   FIT,  SUIT,   ADAPT, 
ACCOMMODATE,    ADJUST. 

FIT  signifies  to  make  or  be  /^ 
(r.  Becoming). 

SUIT  signifies  to  make  or  be  sidt- 
able  (t.  To  agree), 

ADAPT,  from  «pti»fit,  signifies  to 
makt^if  for  a  specific  purpose. 

ACCOMMODATE  signifies  to 
make  commodious  (v.  CommodiouM), 

ADJUST  signifies  to  make  a  diiog 
just,  as  it'is  desired  to  be. 

To  fit  IS  Xx>  provide  one's  self  with 
the  re<](uisite  qualification  |  to  suit  is 
to  provide  tbe  thing  with  the  SMiMk, 
ftird,  solid,  suble.** 
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or  agre^aUe  ^ualitites:  we  Jk  onr- 
selves  for  the  tning ;  we  ntH  the  tiling 
to  ooneives.  A  good  edacation  JU$  k 
person  for  any  office  or  station;  att 
easy  and  contented  mind  is  easily 
suited  widi  tbe  things.  To  fit,  in  the 
intransitive  sense^  is  said  oF  things  in 
general  as  ^ey  respect  each  omer; 
suit  is  mostly  of  things  as  they  re* 
spect  the  moral  agent.  In  the  me- 
cnanical  and  literal  sense,  things  j^i 
each  other,  as  the  shoe  Jits  the  foot^ 
or  the  coat  the  body ;  and  also  in  the 
moral  sense,  there  is  a  manifest  ^^ 
ness  in  all  things  which  we  term 
right  and  just.  Things,  whether  of  a 
cornoreal  or  a  spiritaal  nature,  are 
0aid  to^it  the  taste  of  a  person ;  thns, 
H  particular  house,  situation,  com* 
pany,  and  the  like,  may  stdt  one  pei>* 
son  more  than  another. 

To  adapt  is  a  species  tX fitting; 
to  aceomfnodate  a  species  of  tutting; 
both  applied  to  the  moral  actions  of 
conscious  beings.  Adaptation^  is  an 
act  of  the  judgement;  aocommodation 
is  an  act  of  the  will :  we  adapt  by  an 
exercise  of  discretion;  we  accommo- 
date by  a  management  of  the  hu- 
mours :  the  adaptation  does  not  inter- 
iisre  with  our  interests;  hut  the  ac- 
commadmtion  always  snpposes  a  sacri- 
fice: we  adapt  our  language  to  the 
understandings  of  our  hearers;  we 
accommodate  ourselres  to  the  humours 
of  others.  The  mind  of  an  infinitely 
wise  Creator  is  clearly  evinced  in  the 
world,  by  the  universal  adaptation  ot 
means  to  tlieir  ends.  A  spirit  of  ac- 
commodatidh  is  not  merely  a  charac- 
teristic of  politeness ;  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  ranked  among 
the  Christian  -  duties. 

Thea  Medltatei  tte  BMTk ;  aad  condilnf  lo  V, 
Fiia^Aup  mtow  to  the  w«U-itnuif  bow. 
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Aeeammdate  mad  dijfKtf  ara  both 
applied  to  the  affiiks  of  men  which 
require  to  be  kept  or  put  m  ririie 
order :  but  the  KHmer  implies  vm 
keeping  as  well  as  patting  in  order; 
the  latter  ^m|4y  the  putting  m  onler. 
Men  aceoMWMfafe  eadi  other,  tfaatis^ 
make  things  eommodious  for  eadi 
odier;  bat  tliej  adjust  things  either 
for  themselves  or  for  others.  Thus 
thjsy  accommodate  each  ether  in  peca^ 
niary  matters;  or  they  adfust  the 
ceremoniid  of  a  visit.  On  this  grovnd 
we  may  say  that  a  difference  is  either 
accommodated  or  adjusted:  for  it  is 
accommodated,  inasmuch  as  the  par* 
ties  yield  to  each  other;  it  is  at^usted, 
inasmuch  as  that  ythkh  was  wiong  is 
set  Tight. 

Wkeo  things  were  thus  fiir  o^JMfeii  tovai^  a 
peace,  aU  other  difieraooet  were  toon  occammo- 


III  futtt  it  Mw  the  joji  of  love  to  know. 
Too  deep  mj  ai^oidi,  and  too  wild  my. woe. 

Pon* 

It  maj  Bot  he  «  aeeleii  ^aqaiiy.  Id  what  le- 

•yadathe  love  of  aordtj  h  fcenliarlj  «diyte«i 

to  the  AniBDt  state,  Gitovx. 


Gbovs. 

rt  la  la  hii  power  so  to  mdapt  one  thing  to 
anslhcr,  as  to  AiMl  Us  pronln>  of  makiqf  an 
tbiigi  veifc  together  for  good  to  thaee  who  love 


it  (s  aa  old  eianvatioo  which  haa  heen 

«f  peli(l«iaai»  who  wonU  rather  ingtatiate  them- 
selves with-  their  covoeigas,  thaa  promote  hfa 
miserviee,  that  tliey  oocemmoArtd  their  ooaa- 
aeb  to  his  iacHaalioBs. 


FITTED,  V.  Campeieni^ 

TO   FIX,   SETTLE,  ESTABLISH. 

FIX,  in  Latin  ^i  perfect  of  JigOf 
and  in  Greek  wny»,  sigmfies  simply  to 
make  tokeep  its  place. 

SETTLE,  which  is  a  fiiequentative 
of  set,  signifies  to  make  to  sit  or  be 
at  rest. 

KTABLI8H,  from  the  Latin  stMlis, 
signifies  to  make  stable  or  keep  its 
ground. 

Fix  is  the  general  and  indefinite 
term :  to  settle  and  establish  are  to  iht 
strongly.  Fix  and  settle  are  applied 
either  to  material  or  spiritud  objects, 
establish  only  to  moral  objects.  A 
post  may  be  fixed  in  the  ground  in 
any  manner,  but  it  requires  time  for 
it  to  settle.  A  person  may  either  fix 
himself,  settle  himself,  or  establish 
himself:  the  first  case  refore  simply 
to  his  taking  up  his  abode,  or  c^oo** 
ing  a  certain  spot;  the  second  refers 
to  his  permanency  of  stay;  and  the 
third  to  the  business  whidk  he  raises 
or  fenders  permanent^ 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  words,  m  their  farther  appKca* 
tion  to  the  conduct  of  men.  We  muf 
fix  one  or  many  points,  important  or 
unimportant ;  it  is  a  mere  act  of  the 
vim :  we  settk  many  points  of  im- 
portance; it  is  an  act  or  deHberatbn : 
thus  we  fix  the  day  and  hour  of  doin^ 
-  **'-"'5;  we  settle  the  afiahrs  of  our 


fomiiy:  so  likewise  to  ^jt  is  properly 
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the  act  of  one  ;  to  $elik  .may  be  the 
joint  act  of  many  :  thus  a  parent^^j 
on  a  business  ibr  his  child,  or  he 
Mettles  the  marriage  contract  with 
another  .parent.  To  Jix  and  ^le  are 
personal  acts,  and  the  olgects  are 
mostly  of  a  private  nature;  but  esfo- 
hlisk  is  an  mdirect  action,  and  the 
object  mostly  of  a  public  nature: 
thus  vne  fix  our  opinions;  we  uttU 
our  min(» ;  or  we  are  instrumental  in 
estahli$hing  laws,  institutions,  and  the 
like.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
any  one  should  remain  unsettled  in 
his  faith ;  and  still  more  so,  that  the 
best  fbnn  of  faith  is  not  unirersally 
tstahluhed.  - 

While  waveflBK  eoiiMilt  that  hb  Htaid  engage, 
Ftoctoatet  in  dooMf nl  thooght  the  PjrUui  ngt, 
To  joia  the  bout  or  to  the  gea*ni]  bMte, 
'  Dctethig  loof ,  he/jM»  OB  the  teat.  Pon. 

Viim'd  In  the  bnin  the  hcueo  weapon  1^ 
And  diadet  elerml  «etf le  o^  hto  eyet.       Pora. 
I  woeld  evfoNii*  \mi  one  geoeiel  nie  to  he 
oVaenred  in  all  conTcnatlon,  which  ii  thli,  thit 
"  men  thonld  not  talk  to  please  theaneltm,  hot 

thetethaiheafthnu" 

I 

TO   FIX^    DETERMINE^ 
LIMIT. 

Tb  FIX  {t.  To  fix,  settle)  is  here 
thejKeneraltenn;  to  DETERMINE, 
V.  To  decide;  to  SETTLE,  «.  To  fix; 
to  LIMrr  V.  To  hound;  are  here 
modes  oi  fixing.  They  all  denote  U^e 
acts  of  conscious  agents,  but  differ  in 
the  object  and  circumstances  of  the 
action :  we  majfix  any  object  by  any 
means,  and  to  any  point :  we  vn^yfix 
material  objects  or  spiritual  objects: 
we  may  either  fix  by  means  of  our 
senses,  or  our  thoughts ;  but  we  can 
determine  only  by  means  of  our 
thoughts.  ToJiXf  in  distinction  from 
the  rest,  is  said  in  regard  to  a  sbgle 
point  or  a  line ;  but  to  determine  is 
always  said  of  one  or  more  points,  or 
a  wliole:  ynefix  where  a  thing  shall 
begin;  but  we  determine  where  it 
sh^  begin,  and  where  it  shall  end, 
.which  wi^,  and  how  far  it  shall  go, 
'and  the  uke:  thus,  we  may  fibc  our 
eye  upon  a  star,  or  we  fix  our  minds 
upon  any  particular  branch  of  astro- 
nomy j  but  we  determine  the  distance 
of  the  hearenly  bodies^  or  the  spediic 
gravity  of  bocues,  and  the  like,  upon 
philosophical  principles.  So  in  mo- 
rals we  may  fix  the  day  and  hour; 
bat  we  determine  the  mode  of  doing. 


Determine  is  to  settle  as  a  j 
to  the  end;  we  commonly  determine 
all  subordinate  matters,  m  order  to 
settle  a  matter  finally :'  thus,  the  de^ 
termination  of  a  single  cause  wiH 
serve  to  settle  all  other  differeDces. 
The  determination  respects  the  act  of 
the  individual  who  fixes  certain  points 
and  brings  them  to  a  term;  the  settle' 
ment  respects  simply  the  conclusion 
of  the  affair,  or  the  terminatioQ  of 
all  dispute  and  question. 

To  aetermine  and  limit  both  signify 
to^  boundaries;  but  the  former  re- 
spects only  "such  boundaries  as  are 
drawn  by  the  mind  within  itself^  as 
we  determine  the  height,  length,  or 
breadth  of  an  object,  or  we  determine 
a  question;  but  Umit  is  employed 
upon  visible  objects,  and  the  process 
of  the  action  itself  is  rendered  visible, 
as  when  we  limit  a  price,  or  limit  our 
time. 


In  a  ratand,  whelhar  k  be  a  bniUI^  ei  n 
plantation,  yon  can  no  where  >l»  m  houndair. 
.«  BonKik 

Yoar  flnt  careSnnit  he  to  acqaiie  the  pow« 
ctjixing  yoar  thoogbts.  Bi.Ain. 

One  had  hotter  tetOe  on  a  way  of  lift  that  h 
not  the  very  belt  wenlcht  haTechOHn,  tbu 
fffOiwoU  wKlMMt  dS8fenRfn<ive«ribDlee* 


ReHiiea  eiCf  te  the 
wIm  ial^erinf  intefctle  of  BHital  aen. 


How  can  we  hind  or  UmU  bit  t 

By  what  onr  ear  has  heard  or  eyv  aMf  Mef 


FiXBDj  V*  Firm. 

TO  FLATTER,  V.  To  odltUlte. 

FLAVOR,  vl  Taste. 
FLAW,  V.  Blemish. 
FLEETING,  V.  Temporary. 

FLEETNES8,  V.  SudftfieSS. 

FLEXIBLE^   PLIABLK,   PLIAKT, 
SUPPLE. 

FLEXIBLE,  in  Latin  JUxihUis, 
from  fiecto  to  bend,  signifies  able  to 
be  bent 

PLIABLE  signifies  able  to  be  plifi 
or  folded :  PLIANT  si^es  literally 
pfying,  benc|ing,  or  ibldmg. 

SUPPLE,  in  French  souple^  fixua 
the  intensive  sellable  sub  and  ply, 
signifies  very  pltable. 
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*  Flexible  is  used  m  a  natnral  or 
moral  sense;  pliable  in  the  familiar 
and  natural  sense  only ;  pliant  in  the 
bigjier  and  moral  application  only. 
What  can  be  bent  in  any  degree  as  a 
stick  isjlexible:  what  can  be  bent  as 
wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  pliable. 
Supple^  whether  in  a  proper  or  a  figu- 
rative sense,  is  an  excess  ofpliabilUy : 
yvhnt  can  be  bent  backward  and  for- 
ward, like  ozier  twig,  is  supple,     , 

In  the  moral  application,  Jlexibh  is 
indefinite  both  in  degree  and  applica- 
tion; it  may  be  greater  or  less  in 
point  of  degree:  whereas  pliant 
supposes  a  great  degree  of  pliability 
and  suppleness^  a  great  degree  of 
pliancy  or  pliability :  it  applies  like- 
yrhe  to  the  outward  actions,  to  the 
temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  prin- 
ciples ;  but  pliancy  is  applied  to  the 
pnnciples,  or  the  conduct  dependant 
upon  those  principles;  suppleness  to 
the  outwara  actions  and  behaviour 
only.  A  temper  is  flexible  which 
yields  to  tlie  entreaties  of  others ;  the 
person  or  character  is  pliant  when  it 
IS  formed  or  moulded  easily  at  the 
will  of  another;  a  person  is  supple 
who  makes  his  actions  and  his  man- 
ners bend  according  to  the  varying 
humours  of  another.  Tlie  first  be- 
longs to  one  in  a  superior'  station 
who  yields  to  the  wishes  of  the  appel- 
lant :  the  two  latter  belong  to  equals 
or  inferiors  who  yield  to  the  influence 
of  others. 

Flexibility  may  be  either  good  or 
bad  according  to  circumstances; 
when  it  shortens  the  duration  of  re- 
sentments it  produces  a  liappy  effect ; 
but  flexibility  is  not  a  respectable 
trait  in  a  master  or  a  judfl;e,  wno  ought 
to  be  guided  by  higher  motives  than 
what  the  fnomentary  impulse  of  feel- 
ing suggests.  Pliancy  is  very  com- 
mendable in  youth,  when  it  leads 
them  to  yield  to  the  councils  of  the 
aged  and  experienced;  but  it  may 
sometimes  make  voung  men  the  more 
ea^y  victims  to  tne  seductions  of  the 
artiul  and  vicious.  Suppleness  is  in 
no  case  ^ood,  for  it  is  flexibility 
either  in  indifferent  matters,  or  such 
as  are  expressly  bad.  A  good  na- 
tured  man  is  flexible;  a  weak  and 
thoughtless  man  is  pliant ;  a  parasite 
if  supple, 

•  YideRaabsad 


Flexibility  is  frequently  a  weakness^ 
but  never  a  vice;  it  always  consults 
the  taste  of  others,  sometimes  to  its 
own  inconvenience,  and  often  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  judgement.  Pliancy  is 
often  both  a  weakness  and  a  vice ;  it 
always  yields  for  its  own  pleasure^ 
though  not  always  in  opposition  to  its 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Suppleness 
is  always  a  vice,  but  never  a  weak- 
ness; it  seeks  its  gratification  to  the 
injury  of  another  by  flattering  the  pas- 
sions. Flexibility  is  opposed  to  hrm- 
ness;  pliancy  to  steadiness;  supple- 
ness to  rigidity. 

Fortj-foor  Is  mo  zge  at  vfiich  the  mind  bfgfnt 
len  easiljr  to  admit  n«w  confideacer  umI  the  will 
to  grow  Imt/lexibU,  Johkioii^ 

At  for  thehendhig  and  fbrmlnf  the  mind,  wa 
should  donbtlew  do  our  utmost  to  rrnder  it 
pHable,  and  by  do  neons  stiff  and  refraetory. 

Bicoir* 

Thefatnie  b  pliant  and  dactUe.      Jomoon.' 

Charlea  V.  waettd  tupplei^eu  and  defterity  to 
gfwe  way  to  the  eneroaebmeiits  of  a  popular  a^ 
semhiy.  Hinn. 

FLIGHTINESS,  V.  LxghtfieSS. 


TO   FLOURISH,    THRIVE^ 
PROSPER. 

FLOURISH,  in  French  fleurir^ 
florissant,  Latin  floresco  or  floreo, 
fromflos  a  flower,  is  a  figure  of  speech 
borrowed  from  the  action  of  flowers 
which  grow  in  full  vigor  and  health. 

THRIVE  signifies  properly  to  drive 
on. 

PROSPER,  in  Latin  prosper,  pr<h 
sperus,  compounded  of  pro  and  spero, 
spesy  signifies  to  be  agreeable  totho 
hopes. 

To  flourish  expresses  the  state  of 
being  that  whicn  is  desirable;  to 
thrive,  the  process  of  becoming  so. 

In  the  proper  sense,  flourish  and 
thrive  are  applied  to  the  vegetation : 
the  former  to  that  which  is  full  grown ; 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  in  the  act 
of  growing.  The  oldest  trees  are  said 
to  flourish,  which  put  forth  tlieir 
leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigor ;  young 
trees  thrive  when  they  increase  ra- 
pidly towards  their  fuU  growth. 

flourish  and  thrive  are  taken  like- 
wise in  the  moral  sense;  prosper  is 
employed  only  in  this  sense.  Flourish 
is  said  either  of  individuals  or  com* 
munities  of  men ;  thrive  and  prosper 
Fleiible,  sonplle,  doeito.** 
2h 
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only  of  individuals:  To  ^flourish  is 
to  be  in  foil  possession  of  the  powers, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  incidental : 
an  author  flourisha  at  a  certain 
period;  aninstitation^^oiinsAef;  lite-^ 
rature  or  trade  ./^ruAei;  a  nation' 
fhmrishes.  To  thrive  is  to  carry  on 
one's  concerns  to  the  advantage  of 
one's  circumstances ;  it  is  a  term  of 
familiar  use  for  those  who  gain  by 
po^tive  labor;  the  industrious  trades- 
man thrives.  To  prosper  is  to  be 
already  in  advantageous  circum- 
stances. Men  prosper  who  accumu- 
late wealth  agreeably  to  their  wishes, 
and  beyond  their  expectations. 

Flourish  and  thrioe  are  always 
taken  in  the  good  sense.  Nothing 
flourishes  but  what  ought  to  flourish  ; 
the  word  bespeaks  the  possession  of 
that  which  ought  to  be  possessed: 
when  a  poet  flourishes  he  is  the  orna- 
ment of  his  country,  the  pride  of 
human  nature,  the  boast  of  literature : 
when  a  city  flourishes  it  attains  all 
the  ends  of  crvil  association ;  it  is  ad- 
vantageous not  only  to  its  own  mem- 
bers, but  to  the  worid  at  large.  No 
one  thrives  without  merit :  what  is 
gained  by  the  thriving  man  is  gained 
by  those  qualities  which  entitle  him 
to  all  he  has.  To  prosper  admits  of 
a  different  view;  one  may  prosper  by 
that  which  is  bad,  or  prosper  m  that 
which  is  bad,  or  become  bad  by  pros^ 
pering :  the  attainment  of  one's  ends, 
be  they  what  they  may,  constitutes 
the  prosperity,  A  man  mny  prosper 
by  means  of  fraud  and  injustice :  he 
may  prosper  in  the  attainment  of 
inordinate  wealth  or  power;  and  he 
may  become  proud,  unfeeling,  an4 
selfish,  by  his  prosperity.  So  great 
an  enemy  has  prosperity  been  con- 
sidered to  the  virtue  of  man,  that 
every  good  man  has  trembled  to  be  in 
the  condition. 

There  have  beeo  tiroes  In  which  no  power  hai 
been  !nrong:bt  so  low  ei  France.  Few  have  ever 
JburMMd  in  greater  gloty.  Bvbmm, 

Bvcty  tkricing  grasier  eao  think  fafawBlf  bat 
iU  dealt  with,  if  withbi  Us  own  conatrjr  be  is  not 
OMMinted  tOb  Sovn. 

BMifoes  inuw  jouMlf  to  examine  how  yoor 
tiUlo  pr09per9,  Wbrtwoatb, 

TO  FLOW,  V.  To  arise^ 

FLUCTUATE,   WAVEE. 
FLUCTUATE,  in  Latin  fluUwt- 


FLUID. 

fttt  participle  of  ^ch«>,  from  Jfudies 
a  wave,  signifies  to  rise  in  waves. 

To  WAVER  is  a  frequentative  or 
to  wave,  which  is  formed  from    the 
substantive  wave,  signifying  to  moye 
like  a  wave. 

To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  <if 
strong  agitation;  to  waver,  that  of 
constant  motion  'backward  and  for- 
ward. When  applied  in  the  moral 
sense,  to  fluctuate  designates  the 
action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions  j 
to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will  or 
opinions.  He  w^ho  is  alternately  mer- 
ry and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  fluctuating ;  or  he  who  has 
many  opinions  in  ouick  succession  is 
said  to  fluctuate;  but  he  who  cannot 
form  an  opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion, is  said  to  waroer. 

Fluctuations  and  waverings  are  both 
opposed  to  a  manly  character:  bat 
the  former  evinces  the  uncontrolled 
influence  of  the  passions,  the  total 
want  of  that  eqaanimity  which  cha^ 
racterizes  the  Christian;  the  latter 
denotes  the  want  of  fixed  principle^ 
or  the  necessary  decision  of  cha- 
racter. We  can  never  have  occa^oa 
to  fluctuate,  if  we  never  raisp  our 
hopes  and  wishes  beyond  what  is 
attainable  :  we  can  never  have  occa- 
sion to  waver,  if  we  know  and  fed 
what  is  right,  and  resolve  never  to 
swerve  from  it. 

The  tempter,  hnt  with  diow  of  seal  and  love 
To  man,  and  Indignation  at  hie  wcob«« 
New  part  pata  on,  and  as  to  pamlon  hmvM 
FiuetHmStt  diitaibM.  Mniwib 

Let  a  man,  wMhont  trepidatleB  or  wifi  fur* 
pcQCted  in  ditchaigi^  km  duty,  Bkau. 

FLUID,   LIQUID. 

The  fluid,  ftom  fluo  to  flow,  sig- 
niiies  that  which  from  its  nature  flows ; 
the  LIQUID,  from  liqueseo  to.melt, 
signifies  that  which  is  melted.  These 
words  may  be  employed  as  epithets  to 
the  same  objects;  but  they  have  a 
distinct  office  which  they  derive  frxnn 
their  original  meaning.  When  we 
wish  to  represent  a  tlung  as  capable 
of  passing  along  in  a  stream  or  cur- 
rent, we  sliould  denominate  it  SL^id; 
when  we  wish  to  represent  it  as 
passing  from  a  congealed  to  a  dis- 
solved state,  we  should  name  it  a 
liquid.  Water  and  air  are  both  re- 
presented as  fluids  from  their  general 
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property  ef  0ow!ng  through  certain 
spaces,  bat  ice  when  thawed  becomes 
a  liquid  and  melts;  lead  is  also 
termed  a  liquid.  The  humours  of  the 
animal  bodj,  and  the  juices  of  trees, 
are  Jluidt :  what  we  drmk  is  a  liquid 
as  opposed  to  what  we  eat;  whicn  is 
solid. 

Am  when  tbe  flf'k  preit  jofce,  iota»M  Ui  CMun, 
To  curds  coa^lAtes  the  liquid  stream. 
Sadden  ibe  Jluidt  Ax,  lb«  parts  combine.   Pops, 
Then  tbrlce  the  raven  rends  tbe  Uqutd  air, 
Ifb  croaking  notes  proclaim  tlie  settled  fair. 

Danaif. 

FOE)  V.  Enemy. 
FOIBLE,  v»  Imperfection. 

TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENSUE. 

FOLIX)W  comes  probably  through 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languages 
from  the  Greek  oxxoc  a  trace  or  ixx«  to 
draw. 

SUCCEED,  in  Latin  mccedo  com- 
pounded of  tub  and  cedo  to  walk 
after. 

ENSUE,  in  French  ensuivre^ 
Latin  iiuequor^  signifies  to  follow 
close  upon  the  back  or  at  the  heels. 
Follow  and  succeed  is  said  of  persona 
and  things ;  ensue  of  things  only.  Follow 
denotes  me  going  in  order,  in  a  trace  or 
line;  wcceeddenotes  the  going  or  being 
in  the  same  place  immediately  after  an- 
other; many  persons  m«y  follow  each 
other  at  the  same  time;  but  only  one  in- 
dividual properly  succeeds  another. 
Follow  is  taken  literally  for  the  mo- 
tion of  the  physical  body  in  relation 
to  another;  succeed  is  taken  in  the 
moral  sense  'for  taking  the  situation  or 
office  of  another.  Vea^XefolUm  each 
other  in  a  procession,  or  one  follows 
another  to  the  grave  ;  a  king  succeeds 
to  a  throne,  or  a  son  succeeds  to  the 
inheritance- of  his  father. 

To  follow  in  relation  to  things  is 
said  either  sifflply  of  the  order  in  which 
they  go,  or  of  such  as  gp  by  a  con« 
nection  between  them ;  to '  succeed 
implies  simply  to  take  the  place  after 
another ;  to  ensue  is  to  follow  by  a 
necessary  connexion.  People  who 
die  qoickly  one  after  the  other  are 
said  tb  follow  each  other  to  the  grave ; 
a  youth  of  debauchery  \i  followed  by 
a  diseased  old  age :  as  in  a  natural 
tempest  one  wave  of  the  ^^?k follows 
another  in  rapid  accession,  so  in  tha 
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moral  tempest  of  political  revolution! 
one  mad  convulsion  is  quickly  su<fi- 
ceeded  by  another.  Nothing  can  cn- 
sue  from  popular  commotions  but 
bloodshed  and  misery.  Follow  is  used  in 
abstract  propositions ;  ensue  is  used  in 
specific  cases ;  sin  and  misery  follmo 
each  other  as  cause  and  eifect ;  quar« 
rels  too  often  ensue'  from  the  conver* 
sations  of  violent  men  who  differ  ei<» 
ther  in  religion  or  politics. 

If  a  man  ofa  good  genius  for  fable  were  to  re- 
prment  tbe  nature  of  pleaioure  and  pain  la  tbaC 
way  of  writing,  be  wouU  probabij  join  tbem 
together  after  such  a  es^nner  that  it  would  b* 
impossible  for  tbe   one  to  come  Into  any  place 
wttbottt  beingybOouwct  bj  tbe  other.     Aonisoif* 
Ulysses  basteos  with  a  trenbliog  hefirt. 
Before  him  stepe,  aud  btsndiog  draws  tbe  dai« : 
Forth  flows  the  blood ;  an  eager  pang  succeedt. 
Iodides  moancs,  and  to  tbe  navy  speedi.  Pen* 
Nor  deem  tbis  day,  this  battle,  all  y»a  Icse{ 
A  day  mom  Mack,  a&te  moRf  rUe  etmtett 
Impetnoas  Heetor  thsndcfs  al  the  waD, 
The  hour,  tbe  spo^  to  conquer,  or  to  fall. 

Pon, 

TO  FOLLOW,   PUR8UE. 

FOLLOW,  V.  To  follow, 
PURSUE,  V.  To  continue. 
The  idea  of  goinc  after  any  thing  ii^ 
order  to  reach  or  obtain  it  is  common 
to  these  terms,  but  under  diffeient 
circomstanoes.  One  folUws  a  person 
mostly  with  a  friendly  intention ;  one 
pursues  with  a  hostile  intention;  a 
person  follows  his  fellow  traveller 
whom  he  wishes  to  overtake ;  the  on- 
cers of  justice  pursue  the  criminal 
whom  they  wish  to  apprehend;  so 
likewise  the  huntsmen  and  hunters 
follow  the  dogs  in  the  cbace;  the 
dogs  pursue  the  hare.  In  apphcation 
to  thmgs,  follow  is  taken  more  in  the 
passive,  aiid  pursue  more  in  tlte  ac- 
tive sense ;  a  man  follows  the  plan  of 
another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan; 
he  follows  his  inclinations,  aoiapur* 
sues  an  object. 

••  Now,  now,*»  said  be,  **  my  son,  no  mefp  defay» 
I  yield,  I/oUeiowbere  Heav'n  shows  ihe  W9J» 

DBTDI17. 

Still  close  they /ollew,  close  th»  rear  engHPt 
£aeas  stosaw,  and  Heetor  foams  wUb  n&e.  Pors. 
Tbe  same  Ratilians  who  with  aims  pacreue 
The  Trqjan  roee  areeqaal  ftaesCo  you. 

Datdbm. 

Tlie  MIeity  h  when  aay  «m  Is  so  happy  as  to 
And  oiat  and  foUow  what  is  the  pioper  bent  of 
hb  geelus.  Svssuk 

a  n  2  ^ 
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dielr  e«BC00d»  m  knowing  It  |W*rn«e. 

I      .« 
*rO  FOLLOW,  IMITATB. 

K)LLOW,  r.  To/p«o»,  woceed. 
IMITATE,  in  Latin  imttattu  par- 
tkatie  of  tini*«,  from  the  Oreek  /wimi* 
to  Hutnick  and  «fi««»c  alike?  sigoifies 
to  do  or  make  alike. 

Both  these  tenns  denote  the  rcgu- 
ialing  our  actions  by  something  that 
oficrs  itself  to  us,  or  is  set  before  us ; 
but  we  Jblioa  that  which  is  eitlier  inr 
ternid  orextenial ;  we  iwntttte  that  only 
which  is  external :  we  either  follovj 
the  dictates  of  our  own  minds  or  the 
suggestions  of  others ;  but  we  imitate 
the  conduct  of  others :  in  regard  to  ex- 
ternal objects  v,e follow  either  a  rule 
or  an  example;  but  we  imitate  ah  et- 
ample  only :  we  foUow  the  footstejjs 
of  our  forefathers;  we  imitaU  their 
virtues  and  their  perfeaions.    It  is 
adviseable     for    youn^    persons     as 
cknely  as  possible  to  Jollaw  the  good 
example  of  those  who  are  older  and 
wiser  than    themselves.     It  is  die 
bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
imitate  the  example  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
TofoUowBikd  iwi<<rfemaybothbeap- 
pVied  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad  ; 
the  former  to  all  the  actions ;  but  the 
latter  only  to  the  behaviour  or  the  ex- 
ternal manners :    we    may  foUow  a 
person  in  his  career  of  virtue  or  vice ; 
we  imitate  his  gestures,  tone  of  voice, 
and  the    like.    Parents    should    be 
guarded  in  all  their  words  and  acti- 
ons;  for  whatever  may  be  their  example 
whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  it  will 
in  all  probability  be  followed  by  their 
children.    Those  who  have  the  charge 
of  young  people  should  bo  particularly 
carefal  to  avoid  all  bad  habits  of  ges- 
ture, voice,  or  speech ;  as  there  is  a 
much  greater    propensity  to  imitate 
what  is  ridicolous  than  what  is  beco- 
ming. 

And  1  if!fli«ie  ■"•  gi«*lae»  did  nckt 
At  mitar  when  I  thirst,  to  bwkIIow  Oneks 
WUoh  Edid  Mlj imn  that  I  might  koow 
Thoie  smi  cnopleB  whkk  IftMow  now. 

Dbmbam. 


FOLLOWER^  ADHERSKT^ 
PARTISAN. 
A  FOLLOWER  is  one  who   foi-^ 
low$  aperson  generally ;  an  ADUB- 
RENT  is  one    who  adheres  to   bis 
cause;  a  PARTISAN  is  the  foUowta^ 
of  a  party.    The  follower  follows  tar 
ther  the  person,  tbe  interests,  or   the 
principles  of  any  one ;  thus  the   re- 
tinue of  a  nobleman,  or  the  friends  of 
a  statesman,  or  the  friends  of  any 
man's  opinions,  may  be  styled  his  ,/o/- 
Umers  ;  but  the  adherent  is  that   kind 
of  follower  who  espouses  the  interests 
of  another,  as  thetidherents  of  Charles 
I.    A  follower  follows  near  or  at  a 
distance ;  but  the  adherent  is  always 
near  at  hand ;  the  partisan  hangs  en 
or^  keeps  at  a  certam  distance.     The 
follower  follows  from  various  motives ; 
the  adherent  adheres  from  a  personal 
motive ;  the  partisan  from  a  partial  mo- 
tive :  Charles  I.  had  as  mvayadkerejiis 
as  he  had/0//oo7er< ;  the  rebeb  had  as 
many  partisans  as  they  had  adherents, 
TlmmountuljmMBen,  with  aisiituit  cue, 
Thtfimninc  hero  to  htc  chariot  beu.         Fdml 
Ths  ceUshm  la  which  Pope  lived  and  died  was 
that  of  the  charch  of  Rome,  to  which  in  hii 
eompondeiice  with  Raciae  he  profeseee  biairif 
« liocere  odkerenL  Jovmos. 

WHh   Addlmi  the  wita  hh  adkerenU  aad 
ftUawen  were  oertahi  to  conenr.         Jomioob. 
They  (the  JacoMu)  thee  praoeed  tii  aiiwBa* 
■a  If  all  thoee  who  diwppffove  of  tfarir   mew 
•bttsea  must  of  comae  he  jMttiMuit  of  ibo  old. 


The  fmClflCMV  er  MUtoo  leen  to  plaee  all 
4|M  noailoD^  of  that  aort  of  wrltlof  in  the 
Mt  of  aacoath  flraativw  wMdfc 


FOND,  V.  Affectionate. 

FOND,  V.  Amorous. 

TO  FONDLE,  If.  To  coress. 

FOOD,   DIET,   REGIMEN. 

FOOD  signifies  the  thing  which  on# 
feeds  upon,  in  Saxon^oc^,  low  Gennaji 
fode  OTfider,  Greek  /8m*r. 

DI£!T  comes  from  ^mt««  to  lire 
medicinally,  signifying  anyparticdar 
mode  of  living. 

REGIMEN,  in  Latin  regimen  from 
regOf  signifies  a  system  or  practice  bj 
rule. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  oar  living 
or  that  by  which  we  live :  fiod  is  here 
the  geuei-al  term ;  the  others  are  spe-> 
cific.  Food  specifies  no  circumstance : 
whatever  is  taken  to  maintain  life  is 
food ;  diet  is  properly  a  prescribed  or 
regular  food.    It  is  the  hard  lot  of 
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lome  among  the  poor  to  obtain  with 
difficulty  ,/boiii  and  clothing  ibr  them* 
selves  and  their  iamilies.  An  at- 
tention to  the  diet  of  children  is 
an  important  branch  of  their  early 
education.  Their  diet  can  scarcely  be 
too  simple  ;  no  one  can  be  expected 
to  enjoy  his  food  who  is  not  in  a  good 
state  of  health.  We  cannot  expect 
to  find  a  healthy  population  where 
there  is  a  spare  and  unwholesome  diet 
attended  with  hard  labor. 
•  Food  is  a  terra  applicable  to  all 
living  creatures ;  diet  is  employed 
onlv  with  regard  to  human  beings  who 
make  choice  of  their  food.  Com  is 
as  much  the  naturaiyboa  of  some  ani- 
mals as  of  men ;  the  diet  of  the  pea- 
santry consists  mostly  of  bread,  milk, 
and  vegetables. 

The  polKNi  of  other  statn  (UmI  h  tenk- 
roptcji )  b  Cbe^Votf  of  the  new  rppvMiclb  Rvtaac 

Tlie  dUt  of  meo  to  ft  lUte  of  oatvre  mart 
bare  beeo  confined  Mmost  whollj  to  the  ? ege- 
taUe  kind.  BuuRk 

Diet  and  regimen  are  both  parti- 
eular  modes  of  living ;  but  the  former 
respects  the  quality  o^  food  ;  the  lat- 
ter the  quantity  as  well  as  quality. 
Diet  is  confined  to  modes  of  taking 
nourishment;  regimen  often  respects 
the  abstinence  from  fo>od^  bodily  exer- 
cisoy  and  whatever  may  conduce  to 
health;  diet  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  an  immediate  prescription 
from  a  physician,  and  durii^  the  period 
of  sickness ;  regimen  commonly  forms 
a  regular  part  of  a  man's  system  of 
living.  IHet  is  in  certain  cases  of 
sncb  importance  for  the  restoration 
of  a  patient  that  a  single  deviation 
may  sometimes  defeat  the  best  medi- 
cine. It  is  the  misfortune  of  some 
people  to  be  troubled  with  disease, 
from  which  they  cannot  get  any 
exemption  but  by  observing  a  strict 
fegimen* 

Proloncmtloo  of  Iffe  ii  ntlier  to  beespeeCed 
from  stated  dUU  than  (hnn  any  oommon  regl' 
«Neff.  Bacok. 

I  riMai  always  he  able  to  entertain  a  friend  of 
h  philotopfaieal  rtsimen. 


FOOL,  IBIOTj  BUFFOON. 
FOOL  is  doubdess  connected  with 
our  wordybw/,  in  German  faul^  which 
is  either  nasty  or  lazy,  and  the  Greek 
fatA-jf  which  signifies  worthless  or 
good  for  nothing. 


FOOLHARDY.       i69 

IDIOT  comes  from  the  Greek  i^nmry 
signi^ring  either  a  private  person  or 
one  t£at  is  rade^and  raiskilied  in  the 
ways  of  the  world. 

BUFFOON,  in  French  houffon^  » 
in  aU  pVobabilihr  connected  with  our 
word  beefy  bumdo,  and  bully  signi- 
fyinr  a  senseless  feUow. 

The  fool  is  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially a /oo/ ;  the  mIwI  is  a  natural 
fool ;  the  buffoon  is  an  artificial  fitoL 
Whoever  violates  common  sense  in  his 
actions  is  fifool;  whoever  is  nnaUeto 
act  accordms  to  oommon  sense  is 
an  idict ;  whoever  intentionally  vio* 
'  lates  common  sense  is  a  buffoon, 
ThoecM'ktheilavoor  life^  vAimuikat^fi^L 


MdiUa  aieatni  in  leqncat  te  bm*  of  the  covrta 
of  Genaany,  whcte  there  li  not  a  prince  of  any 


divviad,  dlrtlBcukhedt  undiipiited  J^oU  in  hie 
ictiBM.  ilnnieii. 

Hener  has  denerihnd  a  Vnkan  that  li  a  frn/Tbeit 
amoaffhlBftda,  aikl  a  Tharaltca  amen^  hia  amw 
takb  Annoeik 

FOOLHARDY,  ADTSNTUROUS^ 
RASH. 

FOOLHABDY  signifies  having  thp 
hardihood  of  a./bo/. 

ADVBNTUROUS  signifies  leadj 
toi 


RASH,  in  German  ratch  which  nc- 
nifies  swift,  comes  from  the  Arabic 
ratuchen  to  go  swiftiy. 

The  fofolhardy  expresses  more  than^ 
^  adventurout ;  and  the  advenltiroiit 
than  the  ra»h. 

The  fo)olhardy  man  ventures  in  de- 
fiance of  consequences;  the  odves- 
turoui  man  ventures  from  a  love  of 
the  arduous  and  the  bold ;  the  ra$k 
man  ventures  for  want  of  thought. 
Courage  and  boldness  become  fool» 
hardihood  when  they  lead  a  person  to 
run  a  fruidess  risk;  an  adventurous 
spirit  somedmes  leads  a  man  into 
unnecessary  difficulties;  but  it  is  m 
necessanr  accompaniment  of  great* 
ness.  There  is  not  so  mudi  design, 
but  there  is  more  violence  and  impe- 
tuosity in  rashness  dian  in  fotothar" 
dihood;  the  former  is  theconsequenco 
of  an  ludent  temper  which  will  admit 
of  correction  by  the  influence  of  the 
iudgement;  but  the  latter  compre- 
hends the  perversion  of  both  tbe^will 
and  the  judgement. 

An  infidel  is  foolhardy^  who  riskt 
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FORBID. 


FORCE. 


his  fnturo  salvMion  for  (he  meK  gra- 
tification of  his  pride.  Aletatid^ 
was  an  mdtenturom  [^nce^  who  do* 
lighted  in  enterpribes  in  proportion 
^  they  presented  difficulties.  He 
was  likewise  a  rash  prince^  as  wa4 
evinced  by  his  jumpii]&  into  the  river 
Cydnus  while  he  was  hot ;  and  by  hi) 
lea^ag  over  the  wall  of  Oxydraae  and 
tepiosing  himself  singly  to  the  attack 

ctf  the  enemy. 

ir  kiy  ]«(  he  M  ^Mcrtfji, 

TVcpMethenMlfca  to  Vftin  jeopardy. 

If  thty  come  wonaded  off  and  Uan, 

tfo  honour^  got  bj  rach  a  mafm.  Bvrua. 

IVas  an  old  way  o^  rcerMtliir« 

Which  1i!aniedlNitch«ra  called  bMTteltniir. 

A  bold  «tfMnf ftntf  enpelie. 


Why  win  thou,  then,  renew  thevafo  paraott, 
AmAraaag  catch  at  the  forbidden  fvaUX  r  Pwoi. 

rooLisii,  V.  Simple. 
FOOTSTEP,  V.  Mark, 
TO  FORBEAR,  V.  To  clstain. 

'   TO   FORBID,   PROHIBIT,   IN- 
TERDICT. 

The/ot  in  FORBID,  from  theGer- 
nan  very  is  negative,  signifying  to  bid 
not  to  do. 

The  pro  in  PROHIBIT,  and  inter 
in  INTiilRpiCT,  have  both  a  simi- 
larly negative  sense :  the  former  verb, 
fixnn  kabeo  to  faave^  signifies  to  hava 
or  hold  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done^ 
to  restraki  from  doing;  the  latter, 
from  dico  to  say,  signifies  to  say  that 
a  thing  shall  not  be  done. 

Fijrbid  is  the  ordinary  term ;  pro- 
hiini  is  the  jodidal  term;  interdki 
the  mond  term. 

To  fffrbid  is  a  direct  and  personal 
act;  to  prohUnt  is  an  indirect  action 
that  operates  hj  means  of  extended 
inihience :  botli  imply  the  exercise  of 
power  or  authority  of  an  individual ; 
bnt  the  former  is  more  applicable  to 
the  power  of  an  individual,  and  the 
latter  to  the  authority  of  government. 
A  pvref^  forbids  his  chiM  marrying 
v?hen  he  thinks  proper ;  the  govern- 
ment prohibits  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors ;  interdict  is  a  species  ofjot^ 
hiddii^g  applied  to  more  serious  oon« 
cems ;  we  may  be  interdicted  the  use 
of  wine  by  a  physician. 

A  thing  is  forbidden  by  a  word ;  it 
is  prohibited  by  f^  law;  hence  that 


which  is  immoral  is  f&rhiddei^hj  the 
express  word  of  God ;  that  whidk  is 
illegal  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
man.  We  art  forbidden  in  the  scrip- 
tilre  (rota  even  iiidttlgitig  a  thou^t  of 
committing  evil.  It  is  the  pc^cijr  <^ 
every  ^vemment  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  such 
^  commodities  as  are  likely  to  afiect  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country.*  To 
forbid  or  interdict  are  opposed  to  com- 
mand ;  to  prohibit,  to  allow.  As  no- 
thing isfotiidden  to  Christians  which 
is  good  and  just  in  itsdf,  so  nothing 
is  oommanded  that  is  hurtful  and  un- 
just ;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Mahometan  or  any  other  religion. 
As  no  one  is  prohibited  in  our  own 
country  from  writing  that  which  can 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  mankind ; 
so  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not  allowed 
to  indulge  his  private  malignity  by  the 
publication  of  injunous  personalities. 

Tbefbther  of  CoMtaDtia  was  so  laeeMed  at 
th«  father  of  Theodorioa  that  hefnrAmde  the  taa 
hjs  hoaw.  AsDDoa. 

I  (hlDk  that  an  pertom  (tbat  la,  qvacka)  dhoaU 
WjrroMMIerf  Arom  ciiiii«  thehriBewa%tep«tina 
by  act  9f  paiUaaeaC.  UAWMmnnm:nL 

n  i«  aot  tob«  dirired  Oat  winllly  ibottU  bi 
considered  at  telenUoMd  Id  aU  tatm  wiHm. 

Forbid  and  interdict  as  persMud 
acts  are  properly  applicable  to  per- 
sons only,  but  by  an  improp^  ap- 
phcation  are  extended  to  things  ;  pro- 
hibit, however,  in  the  general  sense 
of  restnuningy  is  applied  with  equal 
proprietv  to  things  as  to  penons; 
shame^riuif  us  £)ing  a  thins ;  law, 
authority,  and  the  like,  prok&it. 
EJn%  apai^yorMtfi  as  to  titead  Mr  «■!«, 
Aad  ■tretch^or  hopes  b^yoad  ovyaan.  Caamm, 
inCenlleCfa  Yonn» 

•ftan  by  laf ofaff  ftsspslr 
oft 


TO  FORCE,  V.  To  compel. 
FORCE,  V.  Energy,  i 

FORCE,  TIOLENCE. 

FORCE,  V,  To  compel 

VIOLENCE,  in  Latin  violentia, 
from  vi,  and  the  Glreek  $ui  strength. 

Both  these  terms  imply  an  exertion 
of  strength ;  but  the  former  in  a  much 
less  de^ee  than  the  latter.  Force  is 
ordinarily  employed  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  proper  will,  violence  is 
To  Cgtbid,  pvohiUU** 
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used  to  eoontenct  an  opposmg  will. 
The  aim  of  jostice  mast  exercise  force 
in  Older  to  bring  offenders  to  a  proper 
account;  one  nation  exercises  vio- 
lence against  another  in  the  act  of 
carrying  on  war.  Torce  is  mostly 
conformable  to  reason  and  equitv; 
violence  is  always  resorted  to  for  the 
attainment  of  that  which  is  unlawful. 
Ail  who  are  inyested  with  aothoritj 
have  occasion  to  use  force  at  certain 
times  to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of 
those  who  should  submit:'  vioUnoe 
.and  rapine  are  inseparable  compft- 
nions;  a  robber  could  not  subsist 
by  the  latter  without  exercising  the 
former. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  ap- 
plication to  things,  these  terms  con- 
vey the  same  general  idea  of  exerting 
strength.  That  is  said  to  have  force 
that  acts  vnth  force ;  and  that  to  have 
-molence  that  acts  with  violence,  A 
word,  an  expression,  or  a  remark,  has 
force  or  is  forcible ;  a  disorder,  a 
passion,  a  sentiment,  has  violence  or 
IS  violent,  The^brcv  is  always  some- 
thing desirable ;  the  violence  is  always 
something  hurtful.  We  ought  to 
listen  to  arguments  which  have  force 
in  them ;  we  endeavour  to  correct  the 
violence  of  all  angry  passions. 

0«r  hoit  etpeird,  what  flirthtr^^reectn  stay 
The  victor  troops  tnm  naivenal  fwaj  I  DiivsBii. 
He  ten  bis  dfatms  to  be  the  Immedtate  cAct 
of  hvnaa  vioUnct  or  •pptesoloB ;  aad  Is  oUlKed 
•ttteHmetiaieto  cowidor  ilAtadiTlnejndge- 


FORCIBLE,  V.  Cogent. 

TO   FORSBODE,  V.   Tv  aVgUT. 

FORECAST,  V.  Foresight. 

FOREFATHERS,  PROGENITORS, 
ANCESTORS. 

FOREFATHEBS  signifies  oar 
faiken  before  us,  and  indudet  our 
immediate  parents. 

PROGENITORS  fix>m  pro^  and 
g^gnoj  si^fy  those  begotten  before 
us  exclusive  of  oar  immediate  parents. 

ANCESTORS,  contracted  Irom  a9i- 
teceitort  or  those  going  before,  is  said 
of  those  from  whom  we  are  remotely 
descended.  Forgathers  is  a  partial 
and  &miJiar  term  for  the  preceding 
branches  of  any  fiunily ;  progenitors 
u  A  higher  term  in  the  same  sense, 
applied   to   families  of  distinction 


we  speak  of  ^  forefathers  of  a  peih 
sant;  but  the  progenitors  of  a  n(>ble- 
man.  Forefathers  and  progenitors, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  is  said 
mostly  of  individuals,  and  respect  the 
regular  line  of  succession  in  a  family; 
ancestors  is  employed  collectively  as 
well  as  individually;  and  regards 
simply  the  order  of  succession ;  we 
may  speak  of  the  ancestors  of  a  nation 
as  well  as  of  any  particular  person. 

Wepasiod  sllsbtly  orer  three  or  four  of  o«r 
Uamemalttjbr^atken  wham  m  knew  by  tr«- 
dltloa«  Ajmisox. 

Eaeh  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
Tbe  rnde  fvr^faXhtrtxA  the  banlet  sleep.  Qrat. 

Suppose  a  gentleman,  fkill  of  hb  {llnstrlona 
l^mlljr,  ihoald  see  the  whole  Ibe  of  hb  proge^ 
niton  paos  in  review  Mbiv  him  ;  wfth  how  many 
farytaS  paarioss  woold  be  behoM  ^hepherd^ 
aoMlen,  prince^  and  begpin,  walk  la  tbe  pro- 
eesrion  of  Ave  tboaMod  yean  ?  InusoN. 

Omajntle  night! 
Natural  giaaC  aneetfr  !  Totim, 

It  b  highly  tandaMe  to  pay  mpect  to  omb 
who  are  descended  from  wotthy  oncerter*. 


TO  FOREoo,  V.  To  give  up. 
FORBGoiNGy  V.  Antecedent. 
FOREIGN,  V.  Extraneous. 
POREiGNER,  V.  Stranger. 

FORERUNNER^   PRECURSOR, 
MESSENGER,   HARBINGER* 

FORERUNNERand  PRECURSOR 
signify  literally  the  same  thing,  namely, 
anerunningbefore;  butthe^erimn^r 
is  properly  ^plied  only  to  one  who 
runs  before  to  any  spot  to  communicate 
intelligence ;  but  it  is  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  things  which  in  their  nature, 
or  from  a  natural  connection,  precede 
others ;  precursor  is  only  employed  in 
this  figurative  sense ;  thus  imprudent 
speculations  are  said  to  be  the  fare- 
runners  of  a  roan's  ruin ;  the  ferment 
which  took  place  in  men's  minds  was 
Xhe  precursor  of  the  revolution. 

MESSENGER  signifies  literaUy 
one  bearing  messages:  and  HAR» 
BINGER^  from  the  Teutonic  her- 
binger,  signifies  a  provider  of  a 
herherse  or  inn  for  princes. 

Both  the  terms  are  employed  for 
persons :  but  the  messenger  states 
what  has  been  or  is ;  the  harbinger 
announces  what  is  to  be.  Our  Sa- 
viour was  the  messenger  of  glad  ti- 
dings to  all  mankind;  tbe  prophets 
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FORETEL. 


i^ere  the  karbingeri  of  the  Messiah. 
A  messenger  may  be  employed  on 
different  offices;  a  harbinger  is  a 
messenger  who  acts  in  a  speafic  office. 
The  angels  are  represented  as  messen^ 

fers  on  different  occasions.  John  the 
baptist  was  the  harbinaer  of  opr  Sa- 
viour, who  prepared  the  way  of  the 
Lord. 

Urn  of  tlsht  It  tbemhery  of  lift,  ud  nsoallj 

the^rerKnntfrof  dntli*  8oimi« 

Gospeller  vat  a  Dame  of  contempt  given  by 

tbe  papitu  to  the  Lollards,  the  pailtam  of  early 

timet,  and  the  preeurson  of  protestantiim. 

JOBWOV. 

Hti  words  are  boaOa,  his  oalhs  are  oraciea. 
His  teais  para  maatHgert  sent  ftrom  bis  heart 

Sa&sspsABS. 

8in  and  her  shadow  death*  and  misery 

Death's  Aarfr<»^er.  Milioh. 

FORESIGHT,  FORECAST, 
PREMEDITATION. 
FORESIGHT,  from  seeing  before, 
denotes  the  simple  act  of  the  mind  in 
seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens : 
FORECAST,  from  castingthe  thoughts 
onward,  signifies  coming  at  the  know- 
ledge of  a  thing  beforehand  by  me^s 
of  calculation :  PREMEDITATION, 
from  nteditatef  signifies  obtaining  the 
same  knowledge  by  force  of  meditating, 
or  reflecting  deeplv.  ForcsigfU  is  the 
general  and  indefinite  term;  we  em- 
ploy it  either  on  ordinary  or  extra- 
Ordinary  occasions ;  forecast  and  pre- 
meditation mostly  in  the  latter  case  : 
all  business  requires  foresight;  state 
concerns  require  forecast;  foresight 
and  forecast  respect  what  is  to  hap- 
pen, they  are  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  calculating  futurity:  preme- 
ditation respects  what  is  to  be  said  or 
done,  it  is  a  preparation  of  the 
thoughts  and  designs  for  action ;  by 
foresight  and  forecast  we  guard  against 
evils  and  provide  for  contingencies ;  by 
premeditation  we  guard  against  errors 
of  conduct.  A  man  betrays  his  want 
of  foresight  who  does  not  provide 
against  losses  in  trade ;  he  shows  his 
want  of  forecast  who  does  not  provide 
against  old  age;  he  shows  his  want 
ot  premeditation  who  acts  or  speaks 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  the 
man  thereto^  who  does  a  wicked  act 
without  premeditation  lessens  his  guilt. 

The  wao  cnnvfunseeg  It  fin.t  and  sails 
jkbove  tie  »torm,  and  lea%es  Uie  lowly  Tales. 

DaTDBN. 

*  VUeTnusler,  •• 


Let  bimibfvcasf  bis  woik  wKh  timely  ean^ 
Wbleh  else  is  huddled,  when  the  skim  ate  Csir. 


Tbe  toncve  may  Ml  and  ftdter  in  her  i 
eztemporal  expressions,  bat  the  pen  havlac  m 
gmtter  advantage  of  premedUaii»»  in  aoc  so 
solQect  to  error.  Howbuu 

FOREST,    CHACE,   PARK, 

*  Are  all  habitations  for  animals  of 
venery :  but  tlie  forest  is  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  importance,  it  b^ng  a 
franchise  and  die  property  of  the 
king ;  the  CHACE  and  PARK  may 
be  either  public  or  private  property. 
The  forest  is  so  fi:>rfned  of  wood,  and 
covers  such  an  extent  of  ground,  that 
it  may  be  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts; 
of  this  description  are  the  j^erf*  in 
Germany  :  the  chace  is  an  indefinite 
and  open  space  that  is  allotted  ex- 
pressly for  the  chace  of  particular 
animals,  such  as  deer ;  the  par^  is  an 
inclosed  space  that  serves  tor  the  pre- 
servation of  domestic  animals. 

TO    FORETEL,   PREDICT, 
PROPHESY,   PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  FORETEL  compounded  of  fore 
SLudtell;  PREDICT  from  pr^e  and 
dico;  PROPHESY,  in  ¥veash  pro- 
phetiser,  IaUu  prophetiso,  Greek  w^ 
^nr%wy  all  signify  to  teU,  expound, 
or  declare  what  is  to  happen,  and  con- 
vey the  idea  of  a  verbal  communica- 
tion of  futurity  to  others:  PROG- 
NOSTICATE, from  the  Greek  r^ 
yurnKTHot  to  know  beforehand,  to  bode 
or  imagine  toone*s  self  beforehand,  de- 
notes the  action  of  feeling  rather 
than  speaking  of  things  to  come. 

Foretel  is  the  most  general  in  its 
sense,  and  familiar  in  its  application; 
we  m^y foretel  common  events  although 
we  cannot  predict  or  prophesy  any  thing 
iniportant ;  to  foretel  is  an  oniinaiy 
gift ;  one  foretels  by  a  simple  calcula- 
tion or  guess:  to  prediU  and  pro- 
phesy are  extraordmary  gifts;  one 
predicts  by  a  supernatural  power  real 
or  supfNOsed ;  ont prophesies  by  means 
of  inspiration.  Men  of  discernment 
.  and  experience  easily  foretel  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  M 
wider  their  notice,  llie  priests  among 
the  heathens,  like  the  astrologers  and 
conjurers  of  more  modem  times,. pn> 
tended  to  predict  events  that  effected 
nations  and  empires.  The  gift  ofpr»- 
phecy  was  one  among  tlie  numbw  of 
Foreit,  chace,  park.'* 
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the  supemataral  gifts  ooramanicated 
to  the  primitive  Christians  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Prediction  as  a  noun  is  employed 
for  both  the  vtrbs Jbrttel  and  predtct ; 
it  is  therefore  a  term  of  less  value 
than  prophecy.  We  speak  of  a  pre- 
diction being  verified,  and  a  prophecy 
fulBlled.  The  predictions  of  Almanac 
makers  respectmg  the  weather  are  as 
seldom  verified  as  the  prophecies  of 
visionaries  and  enthasiasts  are  fvir 
filled  respecting  the  death  of  princes 
or  the  affairs  of  governments.  •  To 
prognosticate  is  an  act  of  the  mider- 
standing;  it  is  guided  by  outward 
symptoms  as  a  rule ;  it  is  only  stimu- 
lated and  not  guided  by  outward  ob- 
jects. A  physician  prognosticates  the 
crisis  of  a  disorder  by  tlie  symptoms 
discoverable  in  the  patient. 

Above  tb^  nest,  the  ran,  who  never  Ue% 
ForetelM  the  cbuge  of  weatber  in  the  ikles. 

DRYDm. 

The  coBseqnenccf  of  toflMoi;  the  Fmicb  f  o 
«itabliab  themaelves  la  Scotland,  are  predicted 
with  fwat  accuracj  and  disrernmeot. 

ROBBRtaON. 

Ad  ancknt  avflrv  propheeied  rrom  bencp, 
**  Bdiold  on  LaUan  aborea  a  foreign  prince !  ** 

Drydbm. 

1/Vbo  that  should  Tfanr  the  email  beglnninga 

of  some  persons  eonld  Imagine  or  prognoeticate 

those  vast  tocreawa  of  fortnne  thathafe  afler- 

Wvds  followed  them. 
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FORETHOUGHT,  V.  Forecost. 

FORGETFULNESS,    OBLIVION. 

FORGETFULNESS  characterizes 
the  person  or  that  which  is  personal; 
OBLIVION  the  state  of  the  thing : 
the  former  refers  to  him  v/ho  forgets; 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  forgotten  : 
we  blame  a  person  for  his  forgetful- 
ness ;  but  we  sometimes  bury  tlungs 
in  oblivion, 

I  have  read  In  ancient  anthors  faiTttatloaa  to 
laj  af Lie  carr  and  anahftj,  and  give  a  looae  to 
Ihai  pleasing  /orire^u/ne«*  wherein  men  put  off 
(heir  characters  of  basloess.  Sraiuu 

0*er  all  the  re«t,  an  nndiatingnished  crew, 
Jler  wing  of  deepnt  shade  oMirioM  drew. 

Vausonkr. 

TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE, 
RKMIT. 

FORGIVE,  compounded  of  the 
privative  for  and  give;  and  PAR- 
DON,   in  French    pardonner  com- 


9  Viae  Abh6  Gbafd :  •*  AbsolatigD,  pankm, 


pounded  likewise  of  the  privative  pat 
or  per  and  donner  to  give,  both  sig- 
nify not  to  give  the  punishment  that 
is  due,  to  relax  from  the  rigor  of 
justice  in  demanding  retribution.  Jbr- 
give  is  the  familiar  term;  oardon  k 
adapted  to  the  serious  stjie.  Indi- 
viduals forgive  each  other  persond 
offences ;  they  pardon  offences  against 
law  and  morals :  the  former  is  an  act 
of  Christian  charity;  the  latter  an  act 
of  cleihency :  the  former  is  an  act 
that  is  confined  to  no  condition ;  the 
latter  is  peculiarly  the  act  of  a  superior. 
He  who  has  the  right  of  being  offended 
has  an  opportunity  of  forgiving  the 
offender;  he- who  has  the  authority  of 
punishing  the  offence  may  pardon. 
Next  to  the  prindple  of  not  taking 
offence  easily,  that  offtrgiving  real 
injuries  should  be  instilled  into  the 
infant  mind.  It  is  the  happy  prero- 
gative  of  the  monarch  that  he  extend 
his  pardon  to  all  criminals,  except  to 
those  whose  crimes  have  rendered 
them  unworthy  to  live.  They  may  hb 
both  used  in  relation  to  our  Maker, 
but  with  a  similar  distinction  in  sense. 
God  forgives  the  sins  of  his  creatures 
as  a  &ther  pitting  his  children;  he 
pardons  their  sins  as  a  judge  extend* 
mg  mercy  to  criminals,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  justice. 

*  Pardon,  when  compared  with  RE- 
MISSION, is  the  consequence  of 
offence;  it  respects  principally  the 
person  offending;  it  depends  upon 
him  who'  is  offended;  it  produces  re- 
conciliation when  it  is  sincerely 
granted  and  sincerely  demanded.  lU^ 
mission  is  the  consequence  of  the 
crime ;  it  has  more  particular  regard 
to  the  punishment;  it  is  granted 
either  by  the  prince  or  magistrates, 
it  arrests  the  execution  of  justice. 
Remission^  like  pardon,  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  sinner  with  regard  to 
his  Maker.  ABSOLUTION  is  taken 
in  no  other  sense«  It  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fault  or  the  sin,  and 
properly  concerns  the  state  of  the  cul- 
prit;  it  properly  loosens  him  from  th» 
tie  with  which  he  is  bound ;  it  is  pro- 
nounced either  by  the  civil  judge  or 
the  ecclesiastical  minister;  it  re-esta- 
blishes the  accused  or  the  penitent 
in  the  rights  of  innocence. 

The  pardon  of  sin  obhteratet  that 
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which  is  ^[Mst;  cmd  n^tores  thesia- 
aer  to  the  divine  favor ;  it  is  promised 
tiitoiighottt  scripture  to  all  aieii  on  the 
joondition  of  fiuth  and  repentance :  r^ 
mmiom  of  sin  only  averts  tbe  ctivine 
.vengeance,  which  othermse  would  fall 
upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  it ;  it  is 
franted  peculiarly  to  Cmistians  upoft 
tbe^und  of  Christ's  expiatory  sar 
crifioe,  whioh  satisfies  divme  justice 
ibr  all  odfeaoes.  Ahmplmiion  of  sin  is 
the  work  of  God*s  grace  on  the  heatt  i 
it  acts  §oit  the  future  as  well  as  the 
|Mst  hy  lesstnii^  the  dominion  of  sin, 
mad  making  thwie  free  who  were  be- 
Ibie  in  boodagii*  The  Roman  Cath»- 
ha  look  upon  absolution  as  the  imr 
jmediate  act  of  the  Pope^  by  virtue  of 
ins  sacred  relationship  to  Christ ;  but 
the  Protestants  look  to  Christ  only  as 
the  dispenser  of  this  blessing  to  men, 
and  his  ministers  simply  as  messen- 
gars  to  declare  the  fgooA  tidings  to 


Ills  cwiq^\liitr  iword  <b  aaj  wtlMui*b  oanaiw 
Tb«  K»4fe  commaad  bm  toj^give  the  pait,     . 
But  let  tkto  firrt  tnvatlM  be  ike  last.  Pops. 

A  betas  vbo  hu  Botblnc  to  pardon  in  Ma- 
Mir  iB^  leirard  ererf  aifta  aceordkif  to  bli 
wHki;  Vttt  be  vkete  wmej betl  acttom  nmit  to 
•Mil  iMtb  ft  fimbi  of  ftilofr«iee»  MnuHt  to  le» 
MiU^iaedeniii,  nAJhrgiviiig*  AtMioik 

Bimiid  ta  hit  on  tto  MeikM  tolls  to  i«lb» 
.JtoMvtf  tto  J«ft»  Md  4m«m  ttogaMjr  Molk 

DftTMDI. 

Tto  toft  NapsftB  race  wdl  ieo«  N^rat 

Ttoir  anger  and  remit  tto  paekhaient.  DftTOnr. 

it)iiLORN5  t;.  Forsaken. 

TOtLMf  FIGURE^ 
COKPORMATION* 

FORM»  in  French  formtf  Latin 
format  ^  most  probably  from  ^^^fxa  and 
^nm  to  bear,  signifies  pn^rly  the 
the  image  borne  or  stamped. 

FIGURE  (o.  Figure)  signifies  the 
image  feigned  or  conceived. 

CONFORMATION,  in  Fienchcon- 
formation^  in  Latin  coi^'ormatioj  from 
conform^  simifies  the  miage  disposed 
or  put  together. 

*F9rm  is  the  generic  term ;  fgure 
and  canformatum  are  special  terms. 
The/ona  »  the  work  either  of  nature 
•r  art;  it  results  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts;  the  figure  is  tha 
^ork  af  fleti^y  it  includes  the  gene- 

•  VMt  OinuPd:  ««  Fa<;<i%  Sf«ie»  fono^  eeBfbfmaClen/ 

1 


ral  contour  or  outline ;  the  cmfarmtm 
tkm  includes  such  a  disposition  of  the 
parts  of  a  body  as  is  adapted  for  pcr- 
fbnning  certain  functions.     F&rm  is 
the  property  of  eveiy  subsianoa  ;  and 
the  artificial  farm  approaches  nearest 
to  perfection,  as  it  is  must  natiiraL 
Thibfifpirt  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  It  is  the  representation  of  the 
actual  farm  that  belong  to  thsnes ; 
it  is  mors  or  less  just  as  it  approaches 
4o  yh»  form  of  the  thing  itself:  the 
conformation  is  said  only  with  regard 
•to  animal  bodies;  nature  renders  it 
jnore  or  less  suitable  acoording  to  the 
aocidentid    concurrence    of  physical 
•causes.   TheerectybnaofmanisoQeof 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  his  supeti- 
erity  over  every  other  terrestrial  being. 
The  human  figure  when  wellpainted 
is  an  object  of  admimtion.    Tbe  turn 
of  the  mind  is  doubtless  influenced  by 
the  conformation  of  the  organs.    The 
form  is  said  to  be  handsome  or  ugly, 
common  or  uncommon;   the  figure 
to  be  correct  or  incorrect ;  the  cof^or^ 
motion  to  be  good  or  bad.    Heathens 
have  worshipped  the  Deity  onder  va- 
rious forms.     Mathematical  figures 
are  the  only  true  figures  with  which 
we  are  ao^uainted.    The  craniologist 
affects  to  judge  of  characters  hy  tha 
€anformation  ^  the  skull. 

Form  imd  figure  are  used  in  a  moral 
application^  although  conformation  is 
not. 

We  speak  o£  adopting  a  form  of 
faith,  a  form  of  words,  a  form  of 
godliness;  cutting  a  showy,  a  dis- 
mal, or  ridiculous^^re. 

O  cemaoDj  f  Shew  me  bat  thj  worth. 

Art  thoQ  aiiebt  else  bat  place,  degree,  and  Jbrm^ 

Cimtfaf  few  and  awe  la  oCker  me*  i 


Lo,  iatfasdeiftteeamor  thawaod. 
Before  mj  e>f8  a  beaoteoa*  ^rm  appeari ; 
A  virsia*«  dn»8,  and  modest  looks,  ibe  weaxs. 

Wyxsi. 

When  Ccaar  was  one  of  the  maaten  of  tha 
Roraaa  miut,he  placed  the^Mre  of  an  elephant 
vpon  the  rerene  of  the  pablic  raonej  ;  tbe  word 
Cssor  slcolfj  ins  <ui  depliant  in  the  Panic  taa- 
jCuace.  Anmsox. 

Those  who  make  the  greatest  Jigure  la  mort 
•ita  and  sclenosi  an  nolrenallj  allowed  ta  he 
of  the  British  naUon.  Annisov. 

As  the  coti/vnnafion  of  their  oigans  are 
nearlj  tbe  same  ta  aB  men,  so  the  OMnaer  of 
feietinng  eateraal  ol^eclk  Is  te  att  aaen  the  suNk 
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TO    FORM,   FASHION,   MOVLO, 
SHAPE. 

To  FORM  is  to  put  into  a  formy 
^hich  is  htre  as  before  (v.  Form)  the 
generic  tenn.  To  FASHION  is  to  put 
into  a  particular  or  distinct /orm ;  to 
mould  IS  to  put  into  a  set  ybrm  ;  to 
SHAPE  is  to  form  simply  as  U  respects 
the  exterior.  As  every  thing  receives  a 
/brtn  when  it  r^eives  existence,  to 
form  conveys  the  idea  of  producing. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as 
formed  in  any  distinct  or  remarkable 
way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as  fashioned. 
God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground;  he  fashioned  him  after 
his  own  image.  When  we  wish  to  re- 
present a  thing  as  formed  according 
to  a  precise  rule,  we  should  say  it  was 
moulded;  thus  the  habits  of  a  man 
are  moulded  at  the  will  of  a  superior : 
when  we  wish  to  represent  a  tning  as 
receiving  the  accidental  qualities 
which  distinguish  it  from  others,  we 
talk  of  shamng  it;  the  potter  shapes 
the  clay ;  the  milliner  shapes  the  bon- 
net ;  a  man  shapes  his  actions  to  the 
.  humoiirs  of  another. 

Nature  has  formed  all  animated 
beings  with  an  instinctive  desire  of 
self-preservation.  Creatures/a*Ai<wi«ii 
like  ourselves  with  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  attain  to  the  perfection  of 
spiritual  beings.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  the  human  mind  may  be 
moulded  upon  the  principles  of  art  at 
the  will  of  the  instructor^  with  the 
same  case  that  wax  may  be  shaped 
into  the  figure  of  a  bird,  a  beast,  or 
a  man  at  the  pleasure  of  the  artist. 
This  is  however  true  only  in  part. 

HortM  wu  iatimita  wlA  m  priaoe  of  tbe 
f  reat«9t  eooduen  and  hnnanicy  iMactnable  ;  and 
bit  cooit  ^m  farmed  after  bb  ezamp^.  Stbeue. 

Bj  the  beat  iofbrniatlon  that  I  coold  (eC  of 
thb  natter,  I  am  apt  to  Ibink  tbat  this  pro- 
dlglon  pile  was  fiuhUmta  loto  tba  Otape  it 
B6ir  bMra  by  wvetal  t<K>b  and  hutranienti,  of 
wbleh  tbej  hafo  a  wondeifal  variety  ia  tfab 
coaatqr,  Aomaox. 

How  dare  jet  motbor  eidleis  data  denaiid. 
For  Tctseb  moulded  bj  a  mortal  band  7  Dbtdsiu 

TO  FORM,  COMPOSfi, 
CONSTITUTK. 

FORM  (tJ.  Formy  figure)  signifiM 
to  give  tiform. 
COMPOSE,  V.  To  compose. 


CONSTITUTE,  ».  ToeonHittUe. 
Form  is  a  generic  and  indefiiutd  term. 
To  eoo^ose  and  constitute  are  modes  of 
forming.  These  words  may  be  eon*- 
plo^ed  either  to  designate  modes  of 
action,  or  to  characterize  tilings^ 
Things  ms^  be  formed  either  by  pei^ 
•sons  or  diings ;  they  are  comfOeed  and 
constituted  only  by  oonsctoils  agents  : 
thus  persons  form  things,  or  things 
form  one  another :  thus  we  form  m, 
'circle,  or  the  reflection  of  tfie  liglA 
alter  rain  forms  a  rainbow.  Persons 
compose  and  congtitwte :  thus  a  musi- 
cian compotes  a  piece  of  music,  or 
men  constitute  laws.  Form  in  r^ard 
to  persons  is  tfae  met  of  dM  will 
and  determination ;  compose  n  b  work 
of  the  intellect;  constitute  is  an  act 
of  power.  We  form  a  party,  we  form 
.a  plan,  we  con^me  a  book ;  men  com^ 
stittste  gov^nments,  offices,  &c 

When  employed  to  cbaracteriae 
things,  /orm  signifies  simply  to  have  « 
form,  be  it  a  simple  or  a  oonq^leK 
form  :  compose  and  constitute  are  said 
only  of  those  things  which  have  com- 
•fHex  forms ;  die  rormer  as  respectiu' 
the  material,  the  latter  the  essential 
parts  of  an  object :  thus  we  may  sajr 
that  an  object  forms  a  circle  or  a 
semicircle,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle: 
a  society  is  compost  of  individuals ; 
but  law  and  order  constitute  the  es- 
sence of  society :  so  letters  and  sylla- 
bles compose  a  word ;  bat  sense  is  es- 
sential to  constitute  a  wtnrd. 

All  anlmab  of  the  same  kind  wblcb  ./bt*m  a 
MKlcfty  are  more  kaowijig  than  oilben.   Aonaok. 

Nor  did  Israel  'scapo 
Th'  tefeeUoa,  wbem  their  borro«red  gold  eo«i« 

Tbe  calf  In  Otiei.  Milto*. 

t^  VBcdTe  and  to  oomnsnlcate  anbtaBCo 
comtitute*  the  happbwm  of  bamaa  Ufis 

JoBinov. 

FORM,  CEREMONY,    RITE^ 

OBSERVANCE. 

FORM,  tJ.  Form,  figure. 

CEREMONY,  in  Latki  ceremonio, 
is  supfposed  to  signify  the  rites  of 
Ceres. 

RITE,  in  JUain  ri^««,  is  prebabty 
dianged  ficom  ratus,  signifying  a  cus- 
tom that  is  esteemed. 

OBSERVANCE  signifies  the  thing 
observed. 
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FORM. 


All  these  terms  are  employed  with 
regard  to  particular  modes  of  acdon 
in  civil  society.     Form  is  here,  as  in 
Uie  preceding  sections,  the  most  ge- 
neral in  its  sense  and  application ; 
ceremony^  rite^   and  ohaervance,  are 
particular  kinds  of  form,   suited  to 
particular  occasions.  JForm,  in  its  dis- 
tinct application,  respects  all  modes 
of  acting  and  speakin|;,  that  is  adopted 
by  society  at  large,  m  every  transac- 
tion of  life ;  ceremony  respects  those 
farms  of  outward  behaviour  which  are 
made  tbe  expressions  of  respect  and 
deference;  rite  and    observance  nre 
applied  to  national  ceremonies  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.    A  cerUin  /brwi  is 
requisite  for  the  sake  of  order,  me- 
thod, and  decorum,  in  every  social 
natter,  whether  in  a£fiun  of  state,  in 
a  court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worslup, 
or  in  the  pnvate  intercourse  of  friencb, 
so  long  as  distinctions  are  admitted  in 
society,  and  men  are  agreed  to  ex- 
press Uieir  sentiments  of  refpsrd  and 
respect  to  each  other.    It  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  ceremonies  of 
politeness   which    have  been   estab- 
Ushed.    Every  country  has  adopted 
certain  riies  founded  upon  its  peculiar 
religious  faith,  and  prescribed  certain 
observances  by  which  individuals  could 
make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith. 
Administering  oaths  by  the  magistrate 
is  a  necessary  form  m  law;  kissing 
the  king's  hand  is  a  cfremony  prac- 
tised at  court;  baptism  is  one  nte  of 
ipitiation  into  the  Chrisdan  church, 
and    confirmation    another;    prayer, 
veadine  the  scriptures,  and  preaching, 
are  different  religious  observances. 

As  the  ceremony,  the  rite,  and  the 
observance  respect  relieion,  the  first 
may  be  said  either  of  an  individual 
or  a  community ;  the  second  is  said 
only  of  a  community ;  the  <Aservance 
more  properly  of  the  individual  either 
in  puolic  or  private,  llie  ceremony 
of  kneeling  during  the  time  of  prayer 
is  the  most  becoming  posture  for  a 
suppliant,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  discipline  of  a  Christian 
church  consists  in  its  rites,  to  which 
every  member,  either  as  a  layman  or 
^  a  pnest,  is  obliged  to  conform.  Pub- 
lic worship  is  an  observance  which  no 
Chrbtian  tbixU^s  himself  at  liberty  to 
neglect* 


FORMAL. 

It  betrays  either  gross  ignoranor  or 
wilful  impertinence,  in  the  man  who 
sets  at  nought  any  of  the  established 
forms  of  society.  When  ceremonies 
are  too  numerous,  they  destroy  the 
ease  of  social  intercourse;  but  the 
absence  of  ceremony  destroys  all  de- 
cency. In  public  worship  the  excess 
of  ceremony  is  apt  to  extinguish  the 
warmth  and  spirit  of  devotion ;  but 
the  want  of  ceremony  deprives  it  of 
all  solemnity.  ' 

Yo«  may  dltcorer  trfhm  of  okq  wlthoat  po- 
licy, or  lavR,  or  cUtcp,  or  any  of  the  mils  of 
life;  but  DO  where  wtU  jott  ind  them  «lch<t«t 
■ome^rm  of  raMfloo.  Blaik. 

And  what  have  klogs  that  priratet  hnve  nrt  «h» 
Save  ceremong  f  SuAurEASS. 

|jlre  tbov  to  mourn  thy  Iotc*s  oabappy  fato. 
To  bi*ar  my  maogk^d  body  from  ttw  for. 
Or  boy  It  hack,  and  fuD^rai  riUt  bMov. 

Incorporated  mlndt  wUI  alvaya  fcvl  fume  in- 
cltnation  towards  exterior  acts  and  ritual  «*• 


TO  FORM,  V.  To  make. 

FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS. 

FORMAL  and  CEREMONIOUS, 

from  form  and  ceremony  (r.  Form, 
ceremony),  are  either  taken  in  an  in- 
different sense  with  respect  to  what 
contains  form  and  ceremony^  or  in  a 
bad  sense,  as  expressing  the  excess  of 
form  and  ceremony,  A  person  expects 
to  have  a  formal  dismissal  before  be 
considers  himself  as  dismissed;  people 
of  fashion  pay  each  other  ceremonious 
visits,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  distant 
intercourse.  Wliatever  connmunica- 
tions  are  made  from  one  government 
to  another  must  be  made  in  a  formal 
manner.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
church  to  regulate  the  ceremonious 
part  of  religion. 

Formal,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  op- 
posed to  easy;  ceremonious  to  the 
cordial.  A  formal  carriage  prevents 
a  person  from  indulging  himself  in  tbe 
innocent  familiarities  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse ;  a  ceremonious  carnage  puts 
a  stop  to  all  hospitality  and  kindness. 
Princes,  in  their  formal  intercourse 
with  each  other,  know  nodiing  of  the 
pleasures  of  society;  ceremonious  vi- 
sitants give  and  receive  entertain- 
ments^ without  tasting  any  of  the  en- 
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Joyments  which  flow  from  the  reci- 
procity of  kind  offices. 

I  bave  not  thovfltt  fit  to  letoni  tlmn  anj 
^formal  UMw«r.  Adduom. 

From  the  moueat  one  litt  np  fnr  m  author, 
«n«  mait  be  trotted  aa  cerenwii<eiuty,  that  i^ 
•a  unfaithf  aUjr,  **  ao  a  Uag'ti  Ikvourlte,  or  at  a 
ktog."  Fon. 

•    TORMER,  V.  Antecedent. 

FORMERLY,    IN  TIMES   PAST, 

OK   OLD  TIMES,   DAYS  OF  YQRE, 

ANCIENTLY,    OR  ANClENT 

TIMES. 

FORMERLY  supposes  a  less  re- 
mote period  than  IN  TIMES  PAST; 
and  that  less  remote  than  -IN  DAYS 
OF  YORE  and  ANCIENTLY.  The 
two  first  may  be  said  of  what  hap- 
pens within  the  age  of  man ;  the  two 
fast  are  extended  to  many  generations 
and  ages.  Any  individufu  may  use 
the  word  formerly  with  regard  to 
himself:  thus  we  enjoyed  our  health 
better  formerly  than  now.  An  old 
man  may  speak  of  timu  pasty  as  when 
he  says  ne  does  not  enjoy  himself  as 
he  did  in  times  past.  OLD  TIMES, 
days  of  yertj  and  anciently,  are  more 
applicable  to  nations  than  to  indivi- 
duals ;  and  all  these  express  different 
degrees  of  remoteness.  As  to  our 
mesent  period,  the  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  may  be  called  old  times; 
the  days  of  Alfred,  and  still  later,  the 
days  of  yore:  the  earliest  period  in 
which  Britain  is  mentioned  to  be 
ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Men  WW  formerly  difpiited  out  of  thrfr 
Abduom. 


shake,  is  applied  to  that  which  yio- 
lently  shakes  or  agitates  (v.  To  agi- 
tate). The  formidable  acts  neither 
suddenly  or  violently;  the  dreadful 
may  act  violently,  but  not  suddenly : 
thus  the  appearance  of  an  army  may 
he  formidable;  that  of  a  field  of  battle 
•  is  dreadful.  The  terrible  and  shock' 
ing  act'  both  suddenly  and  violently; 
but  the  former  acts  both  on  the  senses 
and  the  imagination,  the  latter  on  the 
moral  feelings :  thus  the  glare  of  a 
tyger's  "eye  is  terrible;  the  unexpected 
ne\v$  of  a  friend*s  death  is  shocking. 

France  eontlnned  not  only  poverfkl  but  Jbr» 
midable  to  the  hoitr  of  the  rabi  of  the  numarcbjr. 

BOBU. 

Think,  tlmelj  think,  oo  the  last  drta^fiU  Azy. 
.    .        Drtshn.. 

When  mm  are  arrfrM  at  thinking  of  their 
Ti>rjr  dhsolutlon  with  pleonorc,  how  ftfw  thing! 
aru  there  that  can  be  terrible  to  them.    STBrns* 

Nothin?  conM  be  morp  thocktug  to  a  gene* 
rotti!  nobilltj,  than  the  entraatinff  to  merceoaiy 
haniU  the  defence  of  those  terrltoriei  which  had 
been  acquired  or  preserved  bj  the  blood  of  tbHr 
RoBsa-noH* 


la  f  <«e«  ^  eld,  when  Tine  wa»  joaag, 

And  poet*  their  own  venei  Mng , 

A  vene  coald  draw  a  stone  or  beam.        Swirr, 

That  Edgar  prond.  In  Oage  ^  jpere, 
Udd  aaonarcba  biboaring  at  the  oar.         Swift. 
In  oMefant  timer  the  ncred  ploogh  emploj'd 
The  kings  and  tvfbl  fathers  of  inaoklnd. 

Tiioaaox. 

FORMIDABLE,  DREADFUL, 
TERRIBLE,  SHOCKING. 

FORMIDABLE  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  apt  to  excite  fear  (v.  To 
apprehend);  DREADFUL  (v.  To 
apprehend)  is  applied  to  what  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  dread;  TERRIBLE 
(r.  Alarm)  is  applied  to  that  which 
«xcitet  terror;    SHOCKING,  from 


TO  FORSAKE,  V.  To  abandon, 

FORSAKEN,    FORLORN, 
DESTITUTE. 

To  be  FORSAKEN  (v.  To  abandon) 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  company  and 
assistance  of  others  ;  to  be  FOR- 
LORN^ from  the  German  verlohren 
lost,  is  to  be  forsaken  in  time  of  di& 
ficulty,  to  be  without  a  guide  in  an 
unknown  road;  to  be  DESTITUTE, 
from  the  Latin  destUutus,  is  to  be, 
deprived  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life. 

T6  be  forsaken  is  a  partial  situa^ 
rion ;  to  be  forlorn  and  destitute  is  a 
permanent  condition.  We  may  be 
forsaken  by  a  fellow  traveller  on  the 
road ;  we  are  forlorn  when  we  get 
into  a  deserted  path^  with  no  one  to 
direct  us ;  we  are  destitute  when  we 
have  no  means  of  subsistence,  nor  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  means.  It 
IS  particularly  painful  to  be  forsaken 
bv  the  friend  of  our  youth,  and  the 
sharer  of  our  fortunes.  The  orphan, 
who  is  left  to  travel  the  road  of  life 
without  counsellor  or  friend,  is  of  all 
others  in  the  most  forlorn  condition ; 
if  to  this  be  added  poverty,  his  misery 
is  aggravated  by  becoming  destitute. 
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9nt  Itaifkl  fM  tftcnfelf Oi,  bj  oouitr^iiien 
I4A  m^Jin-miitM  In  the  Cjelopt*  daa.  DavBiai. 

CoBtcfenee  made  tbm  (Joerpb^  brelkfce) 
wmoXk^,  that  tbvy  who  tad  enee  been  deef  to 
fte  wpfiUoettoDe  of  a  livelher  were  nov  Wfl 
MeadkH  «iid/ar<9rii.  Buib. 

rrfendlea  ud  tfeelihiti^  Ik.  GoMoBKh  me 
«spoied  te  ell  tbe  mitrfki  of  iiuUgeeee  iii  a 
fetelfa  eommj.  JoameM. 

roBTiTUDE,  V.  Courage. 

FORTUNATE,   LUCKY, 
PROSP£IIOUS,   SUCCESSFUL. 

FORTUNATE  signifies  having/or- , 
hm€(v.  Chance,  fortune), 

LUCKY  signifies  having  luck,  which 
is  in  German  giuck,  aiid  in  all  proba^ 
bility  comes  from  gelingen  or  lingen 
Co  succeed. 

PROSPEROUS,  V.  ToJhurUh, 

SUCCESSFUL  signifies  fuU  of  sue* 
€€$$,  enabled  to  succeed. 

The  fortunate  and  kicky  are  both 
applied  to  that  which  happens  without 
the  control  of  man ;  but  the  latter, 
which  is  a  collateral  term,  describes 
the  capricious  goddess  Fortune  in  her 
most  n'eakish  humours,  and  fortunate 
represents  her  in  her  most  sober  viood : 
in  other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
things;  the  lucAy  is  something  sud- 
den, unaccountable,  and  singular.  A 
circumstance  is  said  to  be  fortunat0 
which  turns  up  suitably  to  our  pur- 
pose; it  is  said  to  be  lucky,  when  it 
comes  upon  us  unexpectedly,  at  the 
moment  that  it  is  wanted.  Hence  we 
speak  of  a  man  as  fortunate  in  his 
business,  and  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life;  but  lucky  in  the  lottery  or  in 
games  of  chance.  A  fortunate  year 
will  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the 
past  year;  a  lucky  hit  may  repair  the 
ruined  spendthrift's  fortune,  only  to 
tempt  him  to  still  greater  extrava- 
gances. 

Prosperous  and  successful  seeni  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  what  is  fortuitous, 
although  prosperity  and  success  are 
both  greaOy  aided  by  good  fortune : 
fortunate  and  lucky  are  applied  as 
much  to  the  removal  of  evil  as  to  the 
att^nment  of  good ;  prosperous  and 
successful  are  concerned  only  in  what 
is  good,  or  esteemed  as  such.  We 
nay  he  fortunate  in  making  our  es- 
cape ;  we  are  prospercm  in  the  ao* 


quiremabt  of  weakh.     F^rHauUe  is 
employed   for  single  drcmnaiaiKxs ; 
prosperous  only  for  a  train  of  circum- 
stanoes.    A  man  may  be  foriusuUc  in 
meeting  with  the  appiooatioB   of  a 
superior;  he  is  prosperous  in  kia  bosi- 
ness.  Prosperity  is  extended  to  what- 
ever i^  the  object  of  our  wishes   in 
this  world ;  success  is  that  degree  of 
prosperity  which  immediately  attends 
our  endeavours.  Wealth,  honors,  <^- 
dren^  and  all  outward  curcumstanoesy 
constitute />r(Np«r»fy  ;  the  attainment 
of  any  object  constitutes  the  success. 
The  fortunate  and  lucky  man  can  lay 
no  cfaim  to  merit,  because  they  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  exertion;  proeperoms 
and  successful  may  claim  a  aluue  of 
merit  proportioned  to  the  exertion. 

Setetel  of  the  IloBMe  eopenn,  ae  b  eta 
to  be  eeen  vpon  their  niedali,  arooec  their  other 
titles  e&ve  tbeaMdves  that  of  Fellz  or./bTfima<e. 


This  lucky  moment  the  aly  traitor  cfaoee^ 
Then  itartinff  from  hia  ambiuh  «p  he  Riee« 
Drnvi 

O  fbrtunatt  old  man,  iHiom  farm  reaiatais 
For  jon  oafBeient,  and  reqollea  yoor  palae. 


Rlche*  are  oft  hy  pitlt  or  bawoeis  earned. 
Or  deaH  bj  dmoee  to  ihieid  a  lueky  kaefe. 

Al 


Froiperotu  people  ((br  happj  there  are  aamei 
are  harried  avaj  with  a  tumd  aeoae  af  ibrir 
pieaeat  eoadttloa*  and  thoachUam  of  tim  mau* 
hUlty  •r  fortoae.  Stssuc 

Ye  God%  prMldinf  over  laad$  aad  oeais 
And  70a  who  raflng  winda  aod  wafa  appeaie, 
Biaatbe  on  oar  sweiUaf  aaib  a  pr^tp^nms  wind. 
DaTSBs. 

The  Count  d^Olhnuei  was  disgraced  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  becante  it  was  allaK<nt  aicaiesC 
him  that  he  had  aerer  auecftt  ia  hia  vader- 


FORTUNATE,  v.'  Happy. 

FORTUNE,  V.  Chance. 

TO  FORWARD,  V.  To  encouragc. 

TO  FOSTER,    CHERlgH, 
HARBOUR,   INDULGE. 

To  FOSTER  is  probably  oinnected 
with  father,  in  the  natumlaense,  to 
bring  up  with  a  parent's  care :  to 
CHERISH,  horn  the  I^n  carwdear, 
is  to  feed  with  alTeoCioa:  to  HAR- 
BOUR, from  a  harlnmr  or  luwen,  is 
to  pfovido  with  a  sheltar  aad  piotoc> 
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tion :  to  INDULGE,  from  the  Latin 
dulcis  sweet,  is  to  render  sweet  and 
as;reeable.  These  terms  are  all  em- 
ployed here  iu  the  moral  acceptation, 
to  express  the  idea  of  giving  nourish- 
ment to  an  object. 

To  foster  in  the  mind  is  to  keep 
'with  care  and  positive  endeavours,  aa 
when  one  f osiers  prejudices  by  en-» 
iM>iuragiQg  every  thing  which  &vors 
them;  to  cherish  in  the  mind  is  to 
hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon,  as 
when  one  cherishes  good  sentiments, 
by  dwelling  upon  them  with  inward 
satisfaction;  to  harbour  is  to  allow 
room  in  the  mind,  and  is  generally 
taken  in  the  worst  sense,  for  giving 
admission  to  that  which  ought  to  be 
excluded,  as  when  one  harbours  re- 
sentment by  permitting  it  to  have  a 
resting-place  m  the  heart ;  to  indulge 
in  the  mind,  is  to  give  the  whole  mind 
to,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of 
pleasure;  as  when  one  indulges  an 
affection,  by  making  the  will  and  the 
outward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifica- 
tions. 

He  ^ho  Jhsters  pride  in  his  breast, 
lays  up  for  himself  a  store  of  morti- 
fio&tion  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to 
cherish  sentiments  of  tenderness  and 
kindness  towards  the  woman  whom 
he  has  made  the  object  of  his  choice. 
Nothing  evinces  the  innate  depravity 
of  the  human  heart  more  forcibly  than 
the  spirit  of  malice,  which  some  men 
harbour  for  years  together.  Any  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  if  indulged  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  discretion,  will 
become  a  hurtful  passion,  that  may 
endanger  the  peace  of  society  as  much 
as  that  of  the  individual. 

Tbe  gmta  put  of  those  who  lire  bnt  to 
iafbae  mallpilt j,  an<1  multiplj  enemlei,  have  90 
liopei  to  foster,  no  Aeti^as  to  promote,  nor  aoj 
f zpecUtlons  of  attainiof  power  bjr  insolence. 

Joiamoii. 

Af  MClal  InctlnatlOM  are  absolotetj  nfciwry 
to  the  weU-beiag  o#  the  world,  U  ta  the  daty 
and  Intercit  of  every  lodlvidnal  to  cherHh  and 
ImpMfe  then  lo  the  beneit  of  mtnUod. 

BfiBKBUCT. 

Tbb  it  worn, 
WHchHie flMr  lOvl  of  ff«tlB  Attewls 
lYoald  ne'er  have  harbour*^,  Ln. 

The  Ub|;  (Cbarlet  I.)  vonM  indulge  bo  re- 
inwuuti  of  eauittry,  howerer  plausible,  in  tuch 
Mkate  Migoeta,  and  va»  icMfrcdr  that  what 


Af^mdaUoni  loever  fbitvne  riUMU  cenaM  npMi 
bim,  %\»  BBTer  (hould  bereave  bli«  of  h|«  boooar, 

TO   FOUND^  GROUND^   R£»T» 
BUILD. 

FOUND,  in  French  fonder^  Latuj 
fundOf  cumes  frossk  fundus  the  ground, 
and,  like  the  verb  GROUND,  pror 
perly  signifies  to  make  firm  in  the 
grflundy  to  make  the  ground  the  sup-* 
port. 

To  found  implies  the  exercise  of 
an  aad  contrivance  in  making  a  sup- 
port; to  ground  signifies  to  lay  so 
deep  that  it  may  not  totter:  it  is 
merely  in  the  moral  sense  that  they 
are  here  considered,  as  the  verb  to 
ground  with  this  signification  is  never 
used  other>vise.  Found  is  iq>plied  to 
outward  circumstances;  ground  io 
what  passes  inwardly.  A  man  founds 
his  charge  against  another  upon  cer- 
tain iacts  that  are  come  to  his  know^ 
ledge;  he  grounds  his  belief  upon  Xht 
most  substantial  evidence.  A  man 
should  be  cautious  not  to  make  any 
accusations  whiph  are  not  yreW  founds 
ed;  nor  to  indulge  any  expectations 
which  are  not  well  grounaed.  Mo* 
narchs  commonly  found  their  claims 
to  a  throne  upon  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture; Christians  grounc?  their  hopes 
of  immortality  on  the  word  of  God. 

To  found  and  ground  are  said  of 
things  which  demaind  the  full  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers;  to  REST  is  an 
action  of  less  importance.  Whatever  is 
founded  reauires  and  has  the  utmost 
support;  whatever  is  rested  is  mora 
by  the  will  of  the  individual.  A  man 
founds  his  reasoning  upon  some  un- 
equivocal fact;  he  rests  his  asser- 
tion upon  mere  hearsay.  To  found, 
ground,  and  rest,  have  always  an  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  thing  that 
supports ;  to  build  has  an  especial  re- 
ference to  that  which  is  supported,  to 
the  superstructure  that  is  raised.  We 
should  not  say  that  a  ^noufowids  an 
hypothesis,  without  adding  some- 
thing, as  observations,  experiments, 
and  the  like,  upon  which  it  rr^isfound* 
ed ;  but  we  may  speak  of  his  simply 
^building  systems,  supposing  them  to 
be  the  mere  fruit  of  ois  distempered 
imagination ;  or  we  may  say  that  a 
system  of  astronomy  h^  been  buili 
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iqion  tbe  discovery  of  Copernicus  re^ 
•pecting  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

Tbe  oalj  rare  pitoclplet  we  caa  lay  down  for 
npitatiag  onr  condvcC  amt  hnftunAdan  the 
Chfiitfw  MUghm. 


I  kaciw  there  are  penons  who  look  upon  tticM 
Wooden  of  art  (in  ancient  bMorr)  at  fUralous; 
tat  I  eannot  flad  anj  ground  for  Mch  n  ms- 
jkuvaoib 


Oar  AMIadloii  most  ren  npon  a  iteadj  ad* 
berance  to  ratlOMl  fellfrlMi,  when  the  anltltnde 
an    deviatiiiff    into    Uoentlou^and   crfaalnal 


TlMy  who  fiWB  a  mhtakCB  seal  for  tbe  bonoar 
•r  DMno  nfslation,  dtber  deny  the  aOttaace^ 
m  vtlif>  the  aathofltjr  of  natural  reliffos,  an 
BOt  aware,  that  bj  dlsallowiar  tbe  tnae  of  ob- 
llpitlon,th4>y  andmnlne  tbe  fbnndatloo  oa  which 
nretatloo  buildt  iH  power  of  commaDdtoK  the 
heart. 


FOUNDATION^  GROUND,  BASIS. 

FOUNDATION  and  GROUND 
derive  their  meaning  and  application 
from  the  preceding  article.  A  report  is 
said  to  be  witliout  any  founaation^ 
-^hich  has  taken  its  rise  in  mere  con- 
jecture, or  m  some  arbitrary  cause  in- 
dependent of  all  fact :  a  man's  suspicion 
IS  to  be  without  any  ground,  which  is  not 
supported  by  the  shadow  of  external 
eviclence.  Unfounded  clamours  are 
frequently  raised  against  the  measures 
of  government ;  groundless  jealousies 
frequently  arise  between  families,  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  their  iuter- 
tourse. 

Foundation  and  BASIS  may  be 
compared  with  each  other,  either  in 
the  proper  or  the  improper  significa- 
tion. Both  foundation  and  basis  are 
the  lowest  parts  of  any  structure ;  but 
the  former  lies  under  ground,  the 
latter  stands  above.  The  foundor 
tion  supports  some  large  and  arti- 
ficially erected  pile;  the  basis  sup- 
ports a  simple  pillar :  hence  we  speak 
of  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  bale  or  basis  of  the  Monument : 
this  distinction  is  likewise  presened 
in  the  moral  application  of  tne  terms. 
Disputes  have  too  often  their  founda- 
tion  in  frivolous  circumstances ;  trea- 
ties have  commonly  their  basis  in 
acknowledged  general  principle.  The 
pretended  basis  of  Mr.  Fox's  negocinr 
tion  with  the  French  government  was 
tbe  uti-posaid^tis,  which  the  latter  ao* 


kuowledged  or  disclmmed  as  suited 
their  convenience. 

If  tbe  fmndHtton  of  an  blch  naaebeTirtM 
•nd  ierrle«v  aU  that  It  ofliared  a^caiant  K  la  bat 
ramonr,  which  is  too  ibort-llred  to  lUnd  wp  in 
eampeCitloo  with  ^lory,  which  b  everlaMioc. 


Every  nibject  of  the  British  goveraoarat  bw 
food  gfundt  fbr  lovlaf  and  veqieellnr  ^^ 
cooato.  Buia. 

Itlieertatetbatfhetaflrof  aU  laitfa«ivp«' 
tatioa  b  laid  In  moral  worth.  Bliuu 

FOUNTAIN,  V.  Spring. 

FRAGILE,   FRAIL,    BRITTLE. 

FRAGILE  and  FRAIL,  in  French 
frile,  both  come  from  the  Latin  fra- 
giliSf  signifying  breakable;  but  tbe 
former  is  used  in  the  proper  sense 
only,  and  the  latter  more  generally  in 
the  improper  sense.  Man,  corporeally 
considereo,  is  a  fragile  creature,'  his 
frame  is  composed  of  7ragi/e  materials; 
mentally  considered,  he  is  a  frail 
creature,  for  he  is  liable  to  every  sort 
of  frailty, 

BRFITLE  comes  from  the  Saxoa 
brittan  to  break,  and  by  tbe  termina- 
tion le  or  lisy  denotes  likewise  a  ca- 
pacity to  break,  that  is,  properly 
breakable ;  but  it  conveys  a  stron(:er 
idea  of  this  quality  than/rcgi'/e.  The 
fragile  applies  to  whatever  will  break 
from  the  effects  of  time ;  brittle  lo 
that  which  will  not  bear  a  temporary 
violence :  in  this  sense  all  the  work's 
of  men  are  fragile,  and  in  fact  all 
sublunary  things;  but  glass,  stone, 
and  ice,  are  peculiarly  denominated 
brittle. 

An  appeanmce  of  delicacj,  and  ercn  9i  Jtt^ 
gUitjf  it  almost  enentlal  to  heautjr.  Biau. 

What  joys  Rlat !  could  this  frmil  belns  ?t»e. 
That  I  haw  been  no  covetous  to  live.     Diiyj>E3I. 

The  brittle  chnla  of  this  woria^i  frlcmlOitptf 
ii  as  eft'ctoallj  broken  when  ooe  Is  *  oblitss 
meoruiD,'  as  when  one  is  *  obUrlsceadui  et  iirnt.* 


FRAGRANCE,   V.  SmclL 

FRAIL,  V.  Fragile. 
FRAILTY,  V,  Imperfection. 

FRAME,    TEMPER, 
TEMPERAMENT,  CONSTlTOTIOy, 

FRAME  in  its  natural  sense  is  that 
which  forms  the  exterior  edging  ol' 
any  thin^  and  conaequeutly  deteimiocs 
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lis  form;  »  «j»lied  to  man  pfcyrically 
or  m6fitiU]j988  ctsnotiiigthatconstitii^n^ 
pfOTtion  of  him  which  seems  to  hold 
the  rest  together;  which  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  metaphor  is  likewise  pat 
for  the  whole  contents,  the  whole 
body,  or  the  whole  mind. 

TEMPER  and  TEMPERAMENT, 
in  Latin  iemperamentum  from  tem^ 
jttro  to  govern  or  dispose,  signifies 
the  particular  mode  of  being  disposed 
^r  onamzed.  

CONSmvnON,  from  tomtiMe 
or  appomt,  signifies  the  particolar 
mode  of  bcnng  conttituted  or  fi)nned. 

Frame,  when  applied  to  the  body, 
is  taken  in  its  most  universal  sense ; 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  frame  bemg 
violently  agitated,  or  the  hnman/rame 
being  wondertully  constructed:  when 
applied  to  the  mind  it  will  admit 
eitner  of  ajeneral  or  restricted  signi- 
fication. !ZeiR/>ffr,  which  is  applicable 
cnly  to  the  mind,  is  taken  in  the  ge- 
neral orparticniar  state  of  the  indi* 
Tidual.  The  frame  comprehends  either 
the  whole  body  of  mental  powers,  or 
the  particular  disposition  of  those 
powers  in  individuals;  the  temper 
comprehends  the  general  or  |»rticular 
state  of  feeling  as  well  as  thinking  in 
the  individual.  The  mental  frame 
which  receives  any  violent  concussion 
is  Kable  to  derangement.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  those  who  govern  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  those 
whom  they  govern.  By  reflection  on 
the  various  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being,  a  man  may  easily  bring  his 
mina  into  t^  frame  of  devotion;  by 
the  indulgence  of  a  fretful  repining 
temper,  a  man  destroys  his  own  peace 
of  mind,  and  offends  his  Maker. 

Temperament  and  constitution  mark 
ihe  eeneral  state  of  the  individual; 
the  former  comprehends  a  mixture  of 
the  physical  and  mental;  the  latter 
has  a  purely  physical  application.  A 
man  with  a  warm  temperament  owes 
his  warmth  of  character  to  the  rapid 
impetus  of  the  blood ;  a  man  with  a 
delicate  conttitution  is  exposed  to 
great  fluctuations  in  his  health.  The 
w}io\b  frame  of  a  new-bom  infant  is 
peculiariy  tender :  men  of  fierce  tem- 
pers are  to  be  found  in  all  nations ; 
men  of  sanguine  tempers  are  more 
frequent  in  warm  climates.    The  con- 


Mtstutions  of  females  are  more  tender 
than  those  of  the  male,  and  their 
frames  are  altogether  more  susceptible. 

ThebMl 


frame. 


Tb  1m 
Sets  nipentidon  hi^b  on  virtne*i  throne. 
Then  thinks  his  Makei^  temper  like  his  own« 

jBrrati 

There  Is  a  grett  tendenej  to  cheerfalnesi  la 

KHglim;  and  sack  a  Jrmne  of  mfaid  Is  aot 

oalj  the  nnafc  loielj,  tat  the  asost  c 

la  a  vlitBoiis  penpB* 


The  sole  almcth  of  the  i 
shontiafl;  of  malUtndce  so  a 
(he  imagination,  that  the  best  established  tern' 
pen  can  scarcely  forbear  being  borne  down. 


I  tare  al  wajrs  more  need  of  a  lavgfa  than  a  cry, 
helBg  somewhat  dispaeed  to  mdaacholy  bj  my 
tenpenuHewtm  Cowrsm 

How  little  our  conjCftuttefi  Isablato.beara 
remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  aot  nmch  higher 
than,  that  we  commonly  breathe  la!  Locke. 

TO  FKAME,  V.  To  ifwenL 

FRANK,  CANDID,  INGENUOUS, 
FREE,   OPEN^    PLAIN. 

FRANK,  in  French  franc,  Ger- 
man, &C.  frank,  is  connected  widi  the 
word  frech  bold,  andyret  free. 

CANDID,  V,  Candid, 

INGENUOUScomes  from  the  Latin 
ingentms,  which  signifies  literally  free- 
bom,  as  distinguished  from  the  liberti 
who  were  afterwards  madeyree ;  henco 
the  term  -has  been  employed  by  a 
figure  of  speech  to  denote  nobleness 
of  birth  or  character.  According  to 
Girard  ifigenu  in  French  is  taken  in  a 
bad  sense ;  and  Dr.  Trussler  in  trans- 
lating his  article  sincerite,  franchise, 
na'iveti,  inginuitt,  has  erroneously  as- 
signed the  same  office  to  our  word 
ingenuous ;  but  this,  however,  in  its 
use  has  kept  true  to  the  original,  by 
being  always  an  epithet  of  commen- 
dation. 

FREE  is  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  northern  languages  under  different 
forms,  and  is  supposed  by  Adelung 
connected  with  the  preposition  from, 
which  denotes  a  separation  or  enlarge- 
ment. 

OPEN,  «.  Candid. 

PLAIN^  V.  Apparent,  also  evident. 

All  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of 
a  readiness  to  communicate  and  be 
Si 
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cmmntimcated  with;  diey  tn  ail  tuf* 
posed  to  ooocealmeolv  but  ondor  di^ 
fimnt  drcumnaaces.  Tbe^^nA  dhui 
is  under  no  oonstraint ;  liu  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  both  set  at  ease,  and 
bis  lips  are  ever  readv  to  gire  utter' 
alice  to  the  dictates  of  his  heart  ;  he 
has  no  reserve :  the  candid  man  has 
nothing  to  conceal ;  he  speaks  without 
regaid  to  self-interest  or  any  partial 
motire;  he  speaks  nothing  but  the 
truth:  the  imgemumt  man  throws  off 
alt  disguise;  m  soomk  all  artifice^  and 
brings  every  thing  to  light ;  he  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  Franknen  is  ao- 
<^ptable  in  the  general  transactiaos  of 
society;  it  inspires  confidence,  and 
invites  communication :  candor  is  of 
peculiar  use  in  matters  of  dispute;  it 
serves  the  puiposes  of  eqmtj,  and 
invites  to  conciliation :  tn^eiUMMMaest 
is  roost  wanted  where  there  is  most  to 
conced ;  it  courts  favor  and  kindness, 
by  an  acknowlklgement  of  that  which 
is  arainst  itself. 

Franknen  is  associated  vrith  un- 
fx>lished  manners,  and  firequentlv  ap- 
pears in  men  of  no  reok  or  eauca- 
tion;  sailors  have  commonly  a  dea^  of 
fi'ankneu  about  them :  candor  is  the 
companion  of  uprightness ;  it  most  be 
•accompanied  with  some  refinements, 
•as  it  acts  in  cases  where  nice  discri- 
minations are  made.  Ingenwnuneu 
is  the  companion  of  a  noble  and  ele- 
vated spirit ;  it  exists  most  frequently 
in  the  unsophisticated  periods  of 
youth. 

Frankneu  displays  itself  in  the  out- 
ward behaviour ;  we  speak  of  ti^rank 
air  and  ZranA  manner  i-caiuior  displays 
itself  m  the  languap  which  one 
adopts,  and  the  sentiments  one  ex-* 
presses ;  we  speak  of  a  candid  state- 
.  ment,  a  catu^ta  reply.  Ingenuoutneu 
lAews  itself  in  all  the  words,  looks,  or 
actions:  we  speak  of  an  ingenuous 
countenance,  an  ingenuous  acknow- 
ledgement, -  an  in|^en«oii«  answer. 
Frankness  and  candor  may  be  either 
habitual  or  occasional ;  ingenuousness 
is  a  permanent  character:  a  disposition 
>nav  be  franky  or  an  air  o£  frankness 
uoa  candor  may  be  assumed  for  the 
time ;  but  an  ingenuous  character  re- 
mains always  one  and  the  same. 
'  Frxtnkness  is  a  voluntary  effusion  of 
.jhe  mind  between  equals;  a  man 


frnkfy  ooBfesses  to  his  fited  thm 
of  his  affections  or  oicicum' 
candor  is  a  debt  paid  to  Jaa- 
tiae  from  one  independent  beinc  to 
another ;  be  who  is  candid  ia  so  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  When  a 
candid  man  feeb  lumself  to  have  been 
in  an  error  which  affects  another,  ha 
is  impeUad  to  make  the  only  repara- 
tion in  his  power  by  acknowled^iig  it. 
IngenuausneMS  is  the  offeriitt  of  an 
nncomipted  mind  at  the  shrine  of 
troth ;  It  presupposes  an  inferiority  in 
outward  circumstances,  and  a  mouve, 
if  not  a  direct  necessit^r*  for  oominn- 
nicadon :  the  lad  who  does  not  wish 
to  screen  himself  from  punishment  bv 
a  lie  will  ingenuousigf  confess  his  ot 
fence ;  he  who  does  not  wish  to  ob- 
tain false  applause  will  ingensumsfy 
disclaim  his  snare  in  the  perfonnance 
which  has  obtained  the  applause. 

Free,  open^  and  jvJota  nave  not  so 
high  an  office  as  the  first  three  :,/ree  and 
open  may  be  taken  either  in  a  good, 
bad.  or  indifferent  sense ;  but  seldomcr 
in  the  first  than  in  the  two  last  senses. 

The  franky  free,  and  open  man  all 
speak  without  constraint;  but  tke 
frank  man  is  not  impertinent  Uke  tbe 
free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  tbe  open 
man.  T^  frank  man  sneaks  only  of 
what  concerns  himself;  tne  free  man 
speaks  of  what  concerns  others :  a 
frank  man  ma;f  confess  bis  own  faults 
or  inadvertencies;  the  free  man  cor- 
rects those  which  he  sees  in  another : 
the  frank  man  opens  his  heart  from 
tho  warmth  of  his  nature;  the  frt€ 
man  opens  his  mind  firom  the  conceit 
of  his  temper;  and  the  flpca  man 
says  all  he  knows  and  thinks  from  the 
inconsiderate  levitjr  of  his  temper. 

A  frank  man  is  not  frank  to  all, 
nor  on  all  occasions ;  he  b  frank  to 
his  friends,  or  he  i»  frank  in  his  deal- 
ings with  others;  but  the  open  man 
lets  himself  out  like  a  running  stream 
to  all  who  chose  to  listen,  and  com- 
municates trivial  or  important  matters 
with  equal  eagerness.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  sometimes  becoming  in 
one  to  be  free  where  counsel  can  ])• 
given  with  advantajge  and  pleasure  to 
the  receiver ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  sec 
an  op^a  behaviour,  particularly  in  young 
persons,  when  contrasted  with  tbt 
odious  trait  of  ciuuuog  and  reserve. 
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the  ktft  qdafity  to  be 
K^M  ootkedy  w  a  nrtue  which,  thoagh 
tji  the  humbWr  order,  is  not  to  be  d^ 
■pised :  it  is  sometimes  employed  like 
Jireedam  io  the  task  of  giving  coonsel; 
bat  it  does  not  oonvey  t&  idea  of 
aiiy  thing  imauthorized  either  in  matter 
'Or  manner.  A  free  coonsellor  is  more 
reatdy  to  dispky  bis  own  superiority, 
than  to  direct  the  wanderer  in  his 
way;  he  rather  aggravates  the  .faults, 
than  instructs  in  the  way  of  amendine 
them;  he  seems  moie  Uke  a-^ 
cilioos  enemy  than  a  fneadly  monitor. 
The  plain  man  is  finee  from  these 
iaolts ;  he  speaks  plainly  hot  tmly ; 
iie  gives  no  false  colouring  to  his 
speech ;  it  is  not  calcalated  to  offend, 
and  it  may  serve  for  improvement :  it 
is  the  part  of  a  true  fnend  to  be  piain 
with  another  whom  he  sees  in  immi- 
nent danser.  A  free  speaker  is  in 
«langer  of  being  hated;  a  plain  dealer 
must  at  least  be  respected. 

My  own  inlvtto  oiriBion  wkh  nuavd  tD  mdi 
saOMtiMM  <M  poMrj  and  anric)  I  hrnn  fd? oi 
with ^thB/ranknett  laaslBable.        BtXBM,  ' 

If  7M  ham  made  anj  bHter  lenMurki  of  jonr 
•wa,  commoolcate  them  with  candnw  ;  If  not 
■Mke  ue  of  thote  I  preaeot  joa  with.  Aamso*. 

We  me  aa  ingenuna  kfaid  of  behaTlovr  aoC 
ealj  m«ke  np  for  IkaHs  coanitted,  bat  la  a 
naoner  ezpble  them  la  the  very  oomailMlon. 

Wo  efecer  the  yoath  to  anke  bit  own  defeoce; 
AM  fnefytai  00  what  he  waa  ao4  whoooe. 

Dbtdbh. 

If  I  have  abmed  yoar  goodacot  by  too  maeh 
fn$d9m,  I  hope  yoo  will  attribate  It  to  the 
pjrenme$i  of  my  temper.  Pont, 

Pope  badly  drank  tea  withoat  a  itfalagemt 
If  at  the  boaw  of  tab  friend  he  waated  aay 
fiJowawlottoa,  he  wai  not  wHMag  to  a*  for  It 
fa  pImiM  tccoH,  bat  woaM  meathm  tt  fomotely 
ao  Mowthiag  cOBToolenL  JonmoH. 

FBBE,  V.  Communicative. 
FKEE,  V.  Frank. 

FREE,   LIBERAL. 
In  the  former  section  {v.  Frank) 
f  REB  is  only  considered   as  it  re- 

rts.  cooununication  by  words,  in 
present  case  it  respects  actions 
and  sentiments.  In  all  its  accepta- 
tions /ree  is  a  term  of  dispraise,  and 
LIB^EtAL  that  of  commendation. 
To  be  free  signifies  to  act  or  think  at 
will;  to  be  liberal  is  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  heart 
and  an  enlightened  mind.  A  clown 
or  a  fool  may  be/rce  with  bis  roooev; 


•pd  maysqnander  it  away  to  pleasa 
his  hmnonr,  or  gratifV  his  appetite ; 
hnt  the  nobleman  and  the  wise  man 
will  be  liberal  in  rewarding  merit,  in 
encouraging  industry,  and  m  promot- 
ing whatever  can  contribute  to  the  or- 
hament,  the  prosperity,  and  improve* 
ment  of  his  country.  A  man  who  is 
fr'ee  in  his  sentiments  thinks  as  he 
pleases;  the  man  who  is  liberal  tfadnks 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledee.  The/ree  thinking  man  is  wise 
in  his  own  conceit,  he  despises  the 
Ofsnions  of  others ;  the  liberal  minded 
thinks  modestly  on  his  own  personal 
attainments,  and  builds  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  others. 

The  /reethinker  circumscribes  all 
knowleilge  within  the  conceptions  of 
a  few  superlatively  wise  heads;  the 
liberal  mmded  is  anxious  to  enlaijga 
the  boundaries  of  science  by  making 
all  the  thinking  worid  in  all  ages  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  With  the/re«thinker  no- 
thing is  good  that  is  old  or  estab- 
lished; with  the  liberal  man  no-, 
thing  is  eood  because  it  is  new,  no- 
thins -bad  because  it  is  old.  Men  of 
the  least  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing are  the  mostyree  in  their  opinions, 
in  which  description  of  men  this  a^ 
abounds  above  all  others;  such  men 
are  exceedingly  anxious  to  usurp  the 
epithet  liberal  to  themselves ;  but  the 
good  sense  of  mankind  will  prevail 
a^unst  partial  endeavours,  and  assign 
this  title  to  none  but  men  jof  con^re* 
hensive  talents,  sound  iudgements,  ex- 
tensive experience,  and  deep  erudition. 

It  seems  as  i£  freedom  of  thou^t 
vnis  that  aberration  of  the  mind  which 
is  opposed'to  the  two  extremes  of  su- 
perstition and  bigotry ;  and  that  libe- 
ralily  is  the  happy  medium.  The 
yre^hinker  holds  nothing  sacred,  and 
is  attached  to  nothing  but  his  own 
conceits ;  the  superstitious  man  holds 
too  many  things  sacred,  and  is  at- 
tached to  every  thing  that  favors  this  ^ 
bent  of  his  mind.  A/retfthinker  ac- 
commodates his  duties  to  his  inclina- 
tions ;  he  denies  his  obligation  to  any 
thin^  which  comes  across  the  peculiar 
Cushion  of  his  sentiment.  A  man  of 
free  sentiments  rejects  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  with  the  letter  or  out- 
ward formality;  the  superstitious  inan 
loses  the  s|«rit  of  Christiai^ity  in  liis 
3i9 
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extraira^t  (ievotion  to  its  ontwvrd 
formalities. 

On  the  other  hand  bigotry  and  Hb^ 
rahty  are  opposed  to  each  other,  not 
in  regard  to  what  they  believe^  so 
much  as  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
their  belief.  The  bigotted  man  so 
ibarTOWs  his  mind  to  the  compass  of 
his  belief  as  to  exclude  every  other 
object;  the  liberal  man  directs  his 
Tiews  to  tverj  object  which  ffoes  not 
directly  interfere  with  his  belief.  It 
Is  possible  for  the  bigotted  and  the 
iiberai  man  to  have  Uie  same  ftdth ; 
'but  the  former  mistakes  its  true  ob^ 
ject  and  tendency,  namely,  the  im- 
proYement  of  his  rational  powers, 
which  the  latter  pursues. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the 
«bove,  that  theyreethinker,  the  supef*- 
stitious  man,  and  the  bigot,  are  alike 
the  ofispiriiig  of  ignorance ;  and  that 
UberaUty  is  the  handmaid  of  science, 
and  the  daughter  of  truth.  Of  all  d)e 
Mental  aberrations  freedom  of  think- 
ing is  the  most  obnoxious,  as  it  is 
fostered  by  the  pride  of  the  heart, 
and  the  vanity  of  the  imagination. 
In  superstition  we  sometimes  see  the 
anxiety  of  a  well  disposed  mind  to 
discharge  its  conscience ;  with  bigoljy 
We  often  see  associated  the  mild  vir- 
tues which  are  taught  by  ChristianitT ; 
but  in  the  freethinker  we  only  see  the 
bad  passions  and  the  nnruly  will  set 
free  from  all  the  coustnnnts  of  out* 
ward  authority,  and  disengaeed  from 
the  control  of  reason  and  judgement : 
in  sttch  a  man  the  amiable  qualities 
of  the  natural  disposition  become  cor- 
rupted and  the  evil  humours  triumph. 

Tlie  >edUiikm  f  ted  very  hard  to  tki«k 
.frtefy;  Ih^j  have  It:  bat  wbM  me  do  ihfj 
make  of  it  ?  Do  (beir  wrltiogi  tbvw  a  gnrater 
depth  of  de«l^,  or  more  jntt  tnd  correct  rea- 
•Dnios  Chan  thow.oT  other  men  r 


llieir  pretmslott  to  be  yineethlnkera  h  no 
Other  tbaa  'rakm  hate  to  be  firetUfnt,  and 
H»»gat  to  ^.fiwwaau  AaBuom, 

For  me,  whew  well-being 
80  amply,  and  with  hands  ao  Ubermi,     t 
Tho«  hast  provided  aU  thingik  Mntoa. 

Tho  dMbe  of  hMwIedfe  diaeovena  Mteml 

ftLAUU 


Ta  FREE,  SET  FREE,   DELIVER, 
LIBERATE. 

To  FREE  is  properly  to  mokefiw, 
in  distinction  from  S£T  FR££;  the 


Hirst  Is  emploTed  vk  mhkt  .omwertw  oqp* 
seNes»  luid  uie  seeond  in  itot  wlikb 
eoncems  another.  Aw»mfreeilama4f 
irom  an  engagement;  h^ self  anotber 
free  irom  his  Mgagomeilt  *  wo  frte^ 
or  §et  KifxneXvw  fnse^  fma  thatwhidb 
has  been  impoeed  upon  as  by  oe^ 
selves  or  by  dicomstaDcea ;  we  an 
DELIVSRED.t)r  LIBERATSD  from 
that  which  others  have  imposed  upon 
•Qs;  the  former  fiom  evils  lA  ge- 
neral, the  latter  from  the  evil  of  ooo- 
finemeat.  lfr€4  myself  fkmi  a  bor- 
•tlen;  I  set  my  own  tlwm  frtt  hem 
his  slavery;  I  deUroep  anomer  mufs 
%lave  fh»n  his  state  of  bondago;  I 
iihefdte  a  man  from  prison.  A  man 
fi'ees  an  estate  ftom  renty  service, 
taies>  and  all  incumbnmcM;  a  ting 
iet$  his  subjects  free  from  certain  im- 
posts or  tribute;  he  delivers  thmn  from 
a  foreign  yoke,  or  he  liberaief  those 
who  have  been  taken  in  war.  We 
free  either  by  an  act  of  the  w91,  or 
by  cDlitrivance  and  method;  we  ui 
free  by  an  act  of  aut|Knity ;  we  tfe- 
liver  or  liberate  by  active  measores 
and  physical  strong.  Ammi'free$ 
himself  from  impertmence  b^r  escaping 
the  company  of  the  impertinent ;  he 
sets  others  free  from  all  appreheo- 
sions  by  assuring  them  of  his  pfoteo* 
tion;  he  delivers  them  out  of  a  peril- 
ous situation  by  his  prdsenoe  of  mind. 
A  country  is  freed  from  tho  horron 
of  a  revolution  by  tho  vigorous  ^on- 
cils  of  a  determined  statesman.  In 
this  manner  was  England  freed  fton 
a  counterpart  of  the  Treock  revelo^ 
tion  by  Mr.  Pitt.  A  coontr^  is  set 
free  from  the  exactions  and  hindsfaiM 
of  usurpation  and  tyranny  by  die  mud 
influence  of  established  government : 
in  this  manner  is  Enrope  seifrte  from 
the  iron  yoke  of  the  French  osmper 
by  its  ancient  rulers.  A  coimtry  b 
delivered  from  the  grasp  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  invader ;  in  this  manner 
has  Spain  been  delvoeredy  by  the  wis- 
dom and  valor  of  an  illoscrioos  British 
gneral  at  the  head  of  m,  band  -  of 
itish  heroes. 

When  applied  in  a  spiritual  sense 
free  is  applied  to  sin ;  Htfret  is  em- 
ployed for  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility; deliver  \i  employed  for  eatemal 
circumstances.  Ood,asoorRedeemer> 
frees  us  fit)m  the  bondage  asd  ooitse* 
quenoes  of  sin,  by  tho  dispewataons 
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•f  hMtttaMBggiraM;  but  lie  does  not 
m^  vm  Jr€$  fimm  any  of  our  moral  ob- 
ligations or  moral  responsibility  as 
/ru  i^gents ;  as  our  Preserver  he  de-' 
Uvers  u»  from  dangers  and  misfor- 
tunes^ trials  and  temptations. 


Sent  l*  Mum  to  ./Vw  Wr  rioM  the  flriii 
Of  liS^Mtoc  mmt,  —a  dtaBlit  fctg  iifc>    « 

Wben  Baav>  would  kindly  art  ^fcm 

Asd  auth^l  mcbantnwot  ead; 
It  take*  the  mMt  cflbetnal  maam, 

And  rolM  V  of  a  friend.  Yoinn. 

BovefWdMliWM  lUry  «»■  of  «Malnli«  tf»> 
ttMrcnce  Awn  Danley^k  enprleea,  the  had  good 
wMmm  fot  ntMlnfe  the  method  hy  wfalch  they 
pcopoead  to  nooDapUih  H.  Robbbtioii. 

The  fnqnMtor  nof  a  bell,  and  ordered  Nieolae 
Cohefbrthwahitteruterf. 


FREEDOK,   LIBERTY. 

fREEDOM,  the  abstract  noun  of 
Jrecy  is  taken  in  all  the  senses  of  the 
primilive.  LIBERTY,  from  the  Latin 
iiber  fineey  is  only  taken  in  the  sense 
of /nee  firom  external  constnun^  firom 
the  action  of  power. 

Freedom  is  personal  and  private; 
liberty  is  public.  The  freedom  of  the 
city  IS  the  privilege  granted  by  the 
city  to  individuals ;  the  liUH^  of  the 
city  are  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
city.  By  the  same  rule  of  distinction 
we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
the  freedom  of  manners,  the  freedom 
of  conversation^  or  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate ;  but  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  A  slave  obtains  his  free- 
dom ;  a  captive  or  a  nation  obtains  its 
l^erty. 

Freedom  serves  moreover  to  qualify 
the  action ;  liberty  is  applied  only  to 
the  ^nt:  hence  we  say,  to  speak 
or  think  with  freedom ;  but  to  have 
the  liberty  of  speaking,  thinking,  or 
acttng. 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  likewise 
employed  for  the  private  conduct  of 
individuals  towards  ^ach  other;  but 
the  former  is  used  in  a  qualified  good 
sense,  the  latter  in  an  unqualified  bad 
sense.  A  freedom  taw  sometimes  be 
licensed  or  allowed;  a  uberty  is  always 
taken  in'  a  bad  sense.  A  freedom  may 
be  innocent  and  even  pleasant;  a 
liberty  always  does  more  or  less  vio- 
lence to  the  decencies  of  life,  or  the 
fiselings  of  individuals.  There  are  litde 


froedoni^  which  may  pass  between 
vouth  of  different  sexes,  so  as  to 
heighten  the  pleasures  ef  society;  but 
a  modest  woman  will  be  careful  to 
guard  against  sny  freedoms  which  may 
admit  of  misinterpretation. 

T%e  endl  Ibr  wUeb  nen  wnito  la  totittsi 
and  Mibinii  to  goTOfanqBt,  are  to  enjoj  Mcarity 
to  their  property,  and  frtednm  to  their  ponnna, 
from  all  lojoetice  or  liolenoc;  Biaib. 

I  would  net  ventnre  ioto  the  world  under  thn 
diara«tev  of  a  nan  who  pretend*  to  talk  like 
other  people,  until  I  had  arrived  at  a  full  free^ 
liom  ef  speech. ) 


The  litei%  of  the  pi«N  h  a  MmIbk  wfeea 
we  am  inollaed  to  writo  afahiet  othera,  and  a 
ealamlty  when  we  find  onnelvce  oforboine  >y 
the  moltltnde  of  pur  aet^llantt.  Jobhsoji. 

FREQUENTLY,  V,  Commoflly. 

FREQUENTLY,   V.  Often. 

FRESH,   NEW,    RECENT. 

Adelung  supposes  the  German  word 
fritck  to  be  derived  fW)m  frieren  to 
freeze,  as  the  idea  of  coolness  is  preva- 
lent in  its  application  to  the  air ;  it  is 
therefore  figuratively  applied  to  that 
which  is  in  its  first,  pure,  and  best  state. 

NEW,  in  Gennan  neu,  comes  from 
the  Latin  norms,  and  tlie  Greek  vioc. 

RECENT,  in  Latin  recens,  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  re  and  candeo'to 
whiten  or  give  a  filir  color  to,  because 
whit  is  s€w  looks  so  much  fairer  than 
what  is  old. 

The  fresh  is  properly  opposed  to 
the  stale,  as  the  a«o  is  to  the  old : 
the  fresk  has  undergone  no  change ; 
the  new  has  not  been  lon^  iu  beins. 
Meat,  beer,  and  provisions  m'  genenu, 
are  said  to  be  fresh  ;  but  that  which 
if  sufaetantial  and  durable,  as  houses, 
clothes,  books,  and  the  like,  are  said 
to  be  nem» 

Recent  is  taken  only  in  the  im- 
proper application ;  the  other  two  ad* 
mit  of  both  applications  in  this  case : 
tbe  fresh  is  said  in  relation  to  what 
has  lately  preceded ;  new  is  said  in  f»> 
lation  to  what  has  not  lon^  subsisted; 
recent  is  used  for  what  has  j  ust  passed,  . 
in  distinction  firom  that  which  bas  long 
gone  by. 

A  person  gives  fresh  cause  of  of* 
fence  who  has  already  oflRMided;  a 
thmg  receives  a  new  name  in  lieu  ol 
the  one  which  it  hasloi^had;a  r«c«ii< 
tmnsaction  excites  an  mterest  which 
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eannot  be  exciud  by  one  of  later 
date.  fVetAinteUigeiice  arrives  every 
day;  it  qoicklv  succeeds  the  event 
itself:  that  inteUigenoe  which  is  recent 
to  a  person  at  a  distance  is  alieMhr 
old  to  one  who  is  on  the  spot  Fre$h 
^rcomstances  continually  arise  to  ooih 
firm  the  report;  nem  chances  contino- 
ally  take  place  to  superseae  the  things 
that  were  estaUished. 
Ii»!  grait  JbMunMheitotfMisM, 
flpnmf  horn  s'flod,  uid  norr  thu  aortal  bold; 
Hb  finA  Is  jootk,  ud  I  im  um  grawn  old. 

Pori. 
BtatdMBge  fMW  pktnmtoi 

I  to  tern  oor  ue.  Jx 


•ft 

m 


Ctaloftliollii*  oflioi 

(ftaBoe)  hM  arlMB  a  vnt^anaMMlM 

•poctve.  Is  a  (kr  aoie  tcRlie  gain  thu  aay  vUcfe 

ev«  7«k  ofcrpoweved  Iha  laaghMtioB  of  maa. 


The  eoarag«  of  tke  Parllainent  wh  inereaMd 
bj  two  rr«e»e  oveoti  which  had  happened  la 
thdr  &f  our.  Hvni. 

TO  FR^T,  V.  To  rttf . 

FRETFULj   v.  CapliouS. 

FRIENDLY,  V.  Amtcdble, 
FBi£NDSuiP)  t;.  Love* 

FRIGID,  V.  Cool. 

FRIGHT,  V.  Alarm. 

FRIGHTFUL,    TREMENDOUS, 

DREADFUL,   HORRID  OR 

HORRIBLE. 

FRIGHTFUL  ([«.  Alarm)  is  ap- 
plied  to  that  which  causes  fright : 
TREMENDOUS,  from  tremea,  to  that 
which  causes  trembling  :  DREAB- 
iUL  (v.  To  apprehend)  to  that 
which  causes  dread:  HORROR  or 
HORRIBLE  to  that  which  causes 
horror.  The  two  former  are  in  the 
proper  sense  taken  only  for  that  which 
IS  physical  and  temporary:  thus 
shrieks  may  be  Jrightfid ;  a  thunder 
stonn  tremendoM  ;  but  they  may  be 
extended  in  an  improper  and  motal 
application,  as  a  frightful  description 
and  a  tremendou$  explosion.  Dread" 
Jul  and  horrid  are  said  of  that  which 
is  deeper  and  more  j>ermanenty  and 
are  applied  alike  to  sensible  or  moral 
objects ;  the  hitter  in  a  much  stronger 
sense  than  the  former;  the  distant 
aoand  of  cannon  in  the  field  of  battle 
is  dreadful ;  the  actual .  spectacle  of, 
killing  is  horrid;  so  in  the  moral 
sense  adultery  is  a  dreadful  vice,'  but 
coupled  with  murder  it  is  horrid. 
Ft  ighifkl  ooBvsWoat  wiltb*d  hU  tgctand 

Fi 


And  dai*Mtho«  threat  to  nateh  mj  priae  awmy. 


ItoeK>d  IB  nd  trimq*  «» the  MmMM 
O'er  her  bcoadiho«ld«B  hasgi  hit  imrfid 


FRITOLOUS,  V.  TriJUng. 
TO  FRONT,  V,  Toface^ 
FRONTIER,  V.  Border. 
FRowARD,  V.  Awkward^ 
FRUGALITY,  V.  (Econoftty. 
FRUITFUL,  V.  Fertile. 

TO  FRUSTRATE,  V.To  dcfeoi. 

TO  FULFIL,  V.  To  execide. 
TO  FULFIL,  t;.  To  keep^ 
FULLY,  V.  Largely. 

FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 
Although  PLENITUDE  is  no 
more  than  a  derivative  from  the 
Latin  for  FULNESS,  yet  the  latter 
is  used  either  in  the  proper  sense  to 
express  the  state  of  objects  that  are 
JuUy  ot  in  the  improper  sense  to  ex- 
press giWt  quantity,  which  is  the  ac- 
companiment \ofJulneu ;  the  fonoier 
only  in  the  higher  style  and  in  the 
improper  sense  :  hence  we  say  in  the 
Jutnei^  of  one's  heart,  in  the  fitlnen 
of  one's  joy,  ox  the  Julnesi  of  the 
Godhead  bodilv;  but  t|ie  plenitude 
of  glory,  the  plenitude  of  power. 


Maithafe  hcca  loit,  adiadfl'd  to  death  aad  heD, 
By  doom  aaiae,  faadooC  the  8oa  of  God, 
la  whom  theyklneie  dwells  of  lov^  dfriae. 
Hit  deavnt  mBjItafka  that  lenewM.  MnmR. 
The  moet  heneficeat  Being  h  he  wl^  halh  aa  ab- 
■olote./iilReftor  perfection  la  himif If,  whocato 
eyhHence  to  the  nBivene«  aad  ao  eaanot  ho  aep- 
powd  to  want  that  which  he  ooaBmanleatod  wKh- 
oat  atmtetahloK  fnm  the  pUnUudk  ot  hk  owa 

Gm 


FUNCTION,  V.  Office. 
FURIOUS,  V.  Fiolent. 
TO  FURNISH,  V.  To  provtde^ 

FURNITURE,  V.    Goods. 

FURY,  V.  Anger. 
FUTILE,  V.  Triflings 
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JOAIN* 


GAPE. 


4a7 


gain,  tke  whole 
own  soul? 


world  and  lose  his. 


.  TO   GAIN,  V.  To  acquire. 

«Ai:Mr»   PROFIT,  EMOLUMENT, 
LUeSE. 

OAIN  signifies  in  general  what 
is  ^ined  (v.  To  acquire). 

PROFIT,  V.  Advantage. 

HMOJiUMENT,  from  emoUor,  sig- 
nifies to  work  out  or  get  by  working. 

LUCR£  is  in  Latin  lucrum  gain, 
'which  probaUy  comes  from  luo  to  pay, 
signifying  that  which  comes  to  a  man's 
purse. 

Gain  is  here  a  general  term,  the 
other  terms  are  specific :  the  gain  is 
that  which  comes  to  a  man ;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  his  exertions,  or  aereeable  to 
his  wish  :  the  pn^  is  tnat  which 
accrues  from  the  thing.  Thus  when 
applied  to  riches  that  which  increases 
a  man's  estate  are  his  gains;  that 
whieh  flows  out  of  his  trade  are  his 
frqfUe;  that  is,  they  are  his  gains 
anon  dealing.  Emolument  is  a  species 
or  gain  from  labor,  or  a  ooUateral  gain^ 
of  this  description  are  a  man's  emolu- 
fMoU  fnm  an  office.  A  man  esti- 
mates his  gains  by  what  he  rrceiyes 
in  the  year :  he  estimates  his  pro- 
Jits  by  what  he  recnves  on  erery 
aitide;  he  estimates- his eMio^men^^ 
aceording  to  the  nature  of  the  ser-/ 
f  ice  which  he  has  to  perform.  The' 
merchant  talks  of  his  gains;  the 
retail  dealer  of  his  prrftts;  the 
place*aian  of  his  emoluments. 

Oain  end  pn^  are  also  taken  in 
an  abstract  sense;  lucre  is  aever 
used  otherwise :  bat  the  latter  always 
conveys  a  bad  meaning ;  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  unallowed  gain.  An  im- 
moderate thirst  for  gain  is  the  vice 
of  Men  who  are  always  calculating 
profit  and  loss.  A  thirst  for  lucre  . 
dewlens  every  generoos  feeling  of  the 
mind. 

Gain  and.  profit  may  be  extended 
to  other  objects,  and  sometimes  op- 
posed to  each  other;  for  as  that 
which'  we  gain  is  what  we  wish 
only,  it  is  often  the  reverse  of  pro* 
fitttbk:  hence  the  force  of  that 
important  question  in  Scripture, 
IVhat  shall  it  prcfit  a  man  if  he 


tlie  gaiH»  of  wHkary  tnito  and  vocstfoiM 
Bf«  boneitMd  ftnthocd  by  two  thlngi,  chicly 
bj  dilicenee,  and  bj  a  food  aaine.  Baco*. 

Wby  maj  not  a  whqieiteto,  tbrawB  Ipto  a  kta4 
of  BMdeo,tani  as  uracil  to  the  profit  as  the  plea* 
sue  of  the  owner?  Amnsov, 

Except  the  n1ai7  of  the  lAQreat,  to  which 
Kins  Janes  added  Uie  oflee  of  Hiatoriocnpher, 
periiaps  widi  some  additional  emoliimentt, 
Diyden^  whole  lefeaue  seens  to  have  beea 
*■■■•••  Joinnov* 

O sacred Imeger of  pernldoes foldt 
WlMt  bands  of  feith  can  imploos  luert  hold  ? 

TO  GAIN,  V.  To  geL 
GAIT,  V.  Carriage. 
OALS^  V*  Brfieze, 
yo  G^LL,  p.  To  ruhp 
GAIXAKT,  V.  Brave. 
^GAME,  V.  Flay. 
GANG,  V.  Band. 

GAP,  V.  Breach. 

TO   GAPE,   STARE,   GAZE. 

To  GAPE,  in  Gexmangaffeny  Saxon 
geopnian  to  make  open  or  wide,  is 
to  look  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth. 

STARE,  from  the  German  starr 
fixed,  signifies  to  look  with  a  fixed 
eye. 

GAZE  comes  very  probably  from 
the  Greek  ayattfjtai  to  admire,  be- 
cause it  sipines  to  look  steadily 
from  a  sentmient  of  admiration. 

Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in  the 
bad  sense;  the  former  indicating 
the  astonishment  of  gross  ignorance; 
the  latter  not  only  ignorance  but 
impertinence:  gaze  is  taken  always 
in  a  good  sense,  as  indicating  lau- 
dable feeling  of  astonishment,  plea- 
sure, or  curiosity.  Aclown gapes  at  the 
pictures*  of  wild  beasts  which  ne  sees  at 
a  fair.  An  impertinent  fellow  stares  at 
every  woman  he  looks  at,  and  stares' 
a  ihodest  woman  out  of  countenance. 
A  lover  of  the  fine  arts  will  gaze 
with  admiration  and  delight  at  the' 
productions  of  Raphael  or  Titian, 
when  a  person  is  stupified  by  a^ 
fiight,  lie  gives  a  vacant  Hare. 
Those    who   are   filUd   witji  tnms^ 
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iSS        GENERATION. 


OmUTflBL. 


pqrt  gau    cm    tbe   olgect  •£  tbeir 

ecstasy. 

It  wM  BOW  a  niienbU  ipcctacto  to  lae  «i 
Boddinsaad  f«f»<Hff  at  om  «Mthar,  etvj  mu 
taUdoff  and  no  nan  heard. 

Sn  JoRv  IfjuniBvnxK. 

AitookliM  Avau  jart  arrivei  by  dance 
To  MO  bto  ftin,  aor  ftuther  dam  adfaace  s 
Bat,  flzlaf  on  the  .pnald  hfi  horrid  eye, 
Be  iUwet  aad  Oaitm,  aad  inds  it  fala  to  flj. 

DaYDSN. 

For,  while cxpectlog  theie  the  qatea,  he  laVd 
Hb  vondMoff  eyca,  and  round  the  temple  ga^d^ 
ldmir*d  the  A>itaBe  of  the  rUng  town. 
The  ftifflng  aittale,  and  their  art*feiCBOwa. 


a  fresh  generation  is    ,      _   _ 
every  day,  which  in  the  ooune  of  an  < 
age  pass  away,  and  are  soooeeded  by 
tieahgeneraiionM.    ^  .. 

We  consider  man  in  his  generaiiom 
as  to  the  part  which  he  has  to  perfovm. 
We  consider  the  age  in  which  we  liTe 
as  to  the  manners  df  men  and  the 
events  of  nations. 

I  ollttlaMMed  that  IwMMtSMeT  Ifcat 
Imypy  gm»rmii$m  whodctJhhadtiia  iii»witi, 

Throvghont  every  age.  God  hath  pointed  Hi 
p6ca»ar  d^learare  agalnat  the  cdnadeaoe  eC 
yiewMptlen,  aad  the  aRogaaee  of  pimyihj. 


"^  TO  GATUERj  COLLBCT. 
To  GATHER,  in  Saxon  ga/A^rion 
probably  contracted  ^m  get  here, 
signifies  simply  to  bring  to  one 
spot.  To  COIXfiCT  (v.  To  os- 
aen^U,  collect)  annexes  also  the 
idea  of  binding  or  forming  into  a 
whole;  .we  gather  that  which  is 
scattered  in  different  parts:  thus 
stones  are  gathered  into  a  heap  -;  ves- 
sels are  collected  so  as  to  form  a 
fleet.  Gathering  is  a  mere  act  of 
necessity  or  convenience;  collecting 
is  an  act  of  design  or  choice :  we 
gather  apples  from  a  tree^  or  a  iser- 
vant  gathers  the  books  from  the 
table  ;  the  antiquarian  coUecti  coins, 
or  the  bibliomaniac  collects  rare 
books. 

Aa  the  aaaU  ant  (Tor  ebe  Iflrtraeta  the  nao, 
And  pnachaelaboaf)  g«Mer«  aU  the  ean. 


Tha  royal  bee,  queen  of  the  rosy  botrer, 
CMIecU  her  precleoi  tweeti  ftom  e?ery  flower. 

C.  Joonwa. 

GAVDTy  v*  Showy. 

GAT,  V.  Cheerful. 

OAT,  V,  Showy. 

TO  GA2;£9  V.  To  gape. 

OENEBALLT,  V.  Commonly.  . 

GENERATION,   AGE.. 
The   GENERATION   is  said  of 
the  persons ;  the  AGE  is  said  of  the 
time. 

^  Those  who  are  bom  at  the  same 
time  constitute  the  gen^nirftoii ;  that 
period  of  time  which  comprdiends 
the  age  of  man  is  the  age,  Thera 
may  therefon  be  many  generations 
spnng  op  in  the  ooorse  of  an  age ; 


GENERATION,  V.  Race. 
GENEROUS,  V.  Befieficenim 
GENIUS,  V.  IntellecL 
GENIUS,  i;*  Taste. 

GENTEEL,  POLITE. 

GENTEEL^  in  Freoch  gentil, 
Latin  fentilis;  signifies  literacy  oae 
belonging  to  the  same  &mily,  or  the 
next  akin  to  whom  the  estate  woold 
fall,  if  there  were  no  children ;  hence 
by  an  extended  application  it  denoted 
to  be  of  some  family. 

P0UTE,r.Ct»3. 

Gentility  tespects  rank  in  life;  ftn 
liteneu  the  refinement  of  the  nund 
and  outward  beha?iour. 

A  genteel  education  is  snited  to 
the  station  of  a  gentleman;  a  folite 
education  fits  6xt  polished  sociiity  aad 
conversation,  and  raises  the  individoel 
among  his  equals. 

There  may  be  genii  Ji^jr  without  pe- 
liteneu ;  and  vice  vetiL  A  -penon 
may  have  genteel  manners^  a^etile^ 
twrriage^  a  genteel  mode  of  livu^  as 
fiur.as  respects  his  fgeneral  rslaiion 
with  sodety ;  but  npobte  bebavionr  end 
n polite  address,  which  qualify  him  for 
every  relation  in  sode^,  and  enable 
him  to  shine  in  connection  with  all 
orders  of  men,  is  independent  of 
either  birth  or  wealth.  It  is  in  part 
a  gift  of  nature,  although  it  is  to  he 
acquired  hj  art. 

The  equipage^  the  servants,  the 
house,  and  the  furniture,  may  hesadi 
as  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of 
genteel,  who  is  wanting  in  all  the  tons 
of  real  good4ireeding;  while  ibctnne 
may  sometimes  finoim  upon  the  pth 
lishcdgenlleman,  whose  poiiteneu  is  n 
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GENTILES. 


GENTLE. 


4m 


feooflBDModatkHi  to  him  rfiumffer  he 
goes* 

A   ladjr  of  gentat  wfll  Klv«  a  genUd  afrto 
ber  whole  draa  bj  a  iren-faiieied  Mtt  of  kaoU,  ' 
w  ajodkiow  writer  gi^ras  a  spirit  tt»  a  whole 
twitanciii  by  a  riagle  eKprewieB.  Gat. 

In  thk  tile  remote, 
Oor  painted  aneeelon  were  slow  to  learn. 
To  anna  defote.  In  the  poUter  arts, 
Nor  akilM,  nor  studlooa*  SovBEfixu. 

0£NTILE,  HBATHEN,  PAGAN. 
*  The  Jews  comprehended  all 
strangers  under  the  name  of  Goim, 
nations  or  GENTILES :  amoos  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  they  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  barbarians.  By 
the  name  Gentile  was  understood  espe- 
cially those  who  were  not  of  the  Jew- 
iah  religion,  including,  in  the  end, 
even  the  Christians;  for,  as  Fleury 
remarks,  there  were  some  among 
these  uncircumcised  Gentilety  who 
worshipped  the  true  God,  ond  were  per- 
mitted to  dwell  in  the  holy  land  pro- 
vided they  observed  the  law  of  nature 
and  abstinence. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the 
GetUiles  were  so  named  from  their 
baring  only  a  natural  law,  and  such  as 
they  imposed  on  themselves,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jews  and  Christians,  who 
have  a  positive  revealed  law  to  which 
they  are  obliged  to  submit. 

f  risch  and  others  derive  the  word 
HEATHEN  from  the  Greek  »&fn, 
^nue^,  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
translation  in  the  Anglosaxon  law  of 
the  weed  haethne  by  the  Greek  tCra. 
Addling,  however,  thmks  it  to  be  more 
probably  derived  from  the  word  heide 
a  field,  for  the  same  reason  as  PAGAN 
is  derived  from  pagus  a  village,  be- 
cause when  Constantine  banished  ido- 
laters from  the  towns  they  repaired  to 
the  villages,  and  secretly  adhered  to 
^leir  reugioiu  worship,  whence  they 
were  termed  by  the  Christians  of  the 
fourth  century  Fagani,  which,  as  he 
supposes,  was  translated  literally  into 
the  German  heidenersi  villager  or  wor* 
shipper  in  the  field.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  evident  that  the  word  Heathen  is 
in  our  language  more  applicable  than 
'FNgati,  te  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
9oA  the  cultivated  nations  who  prao^ 
^ed  idolatry;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
'^en  is  more  properly  employed  for 
•  TlisKottbnd: 


the  Tude  -and   uncivilized  people  who 
worship  false  (rods. 

The  Gentile  does  not  expressly  be- 
lieve in  a  Divine  Revelauon ;  but  he 
either  admits  of  the  truth  in  part,  oris 
ready  to  receive  it:  the  ffeo^Aenadopts 
a  positively  false  system  that  is  o{>- 
posed  to  the  true  faith :  the  Pagan. 
IS  the  species  of  Heathen  who  obsti- 
nately persists  in  a  worship  which 
is  merely  the  fruit  of  his  own  imagi« 
nation.  The  Heathens  or  Pagans  ai« 
Gentiles;  but  the  Gentiles  are  not 
all  either  Heathens  or  Pagans.  Con- 
fucius and  Socrates,  who  rejected  the 
plurality  of  Gods,  and  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  who  adore  the  true  God, 
are»  properly  speaking  Gentiles.  The 
worsnippers  of  Juoiter,  Juno,  Mfr* 
nerv%  and  all  the  deities  of  the  an- 
dents,  are  termed  Heathens.  The  wor- 
shippers of  Fo,  Brama,  Xaca,  and 
all  the  deities  of  savage  nations^  are 
termed  Pagans* 

The  Gentiles  were  called  to  the  true 
faith,  and  obeyed  the  call :  many  of 
the  illustrious  Heathens  would  nave 
doubtless  done  the  same,  had  they  en* ' 
joyed  the  same  privilege.  There  are 
many  Piigans  to  this^  day  who  rejetA 
this  advantage,  to  pursue  their  own 
blind  imaginations. 

There  might  be  several  amoof  tbe  ^enttln 
In  the  same  condition  that  Oonelios  was  befois 
be  beeane  a  Christbin.  Tntmamt 

ITot  that  I  bdleve  that  all  rirtnceer  tbe  Jta- 
thent  wen  counterfeit,  and  destitute  of  an  Id- 
ward  priocfple  of  goodoesb  God  forbid  we 
shoald  pans  so  bard  a  judgement  npoa  thoia 
excellent  men,  Socrates,  and  Epictetus,  and  An* 
tlnonns.  Tmorsoaft 

And  nations  laid  In  Mood;  dread  saAttce 
To  Cbrintian  pride!   iriiich  bad  witb    komt 

AocVA 
Tbe  darkest  Pofonf,  oi&red  to  their  geda. 

TocMb 

OBNTLE,  TAME. 

GENTLENESS  lies  rather  in  the 
natural  disposition :  TAMENESS  is 
the  effect  either  of  art  or  circum- 
stances. Any  unbroken  horse  may  be 
^en^^,  but  not  tame:  a  horse  that 
IS  broken  in  will  be  tamef .  but  not  al- 
ways gentle. 

Gentle,  as  before  observed  {v.  Gen* 
teel),  signifies  literally  well  bom,  and 
is  opposed  either  to  the  fierce  or  the 
*  Gotflli,  paYeas." 
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GENTLE. 


GET* 


nxfe:  tmitef  in  German  laAm,  'from 
saum  a  bridle,  signiBes  liteially  corbed 
or  kept  under,  and  is  opposed  ettfaer 
to  the  wild  or  the  spiritea. 

Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be 
gentle  who  show  a  disposition  to  a»- 
sociate  with  man,  and  conform  to  his 
wiU;  they  are  said  to  foe  tame,  if 
either  by  oompolsion  or  habit  they  are 
bronght  to  mix  with  human  society. 
Of  the  first  description  there  are  indw 
▼idttal»  in  almost  every  species  who 
are  more  or  less  entitled  to  the  name 
of  gentle;  of  the  latter  descriptioii 
are  many  species,  as  the  dog,  the 
sheep,  the-hen,  and  the  like. 

In  the  moral  application  gentle  is 
always  employed  in   the  good,  and 
tame  in  the  bad,  sense :  a  gentle  spirit 
needs  po   control;    it    amalgamates 
freely  with  the    will  of  another:    a 
tame  spirit  is  without  any  will  of  its 
own ;  it  is  alive  to  nothing  hot  sub* 
mission ;  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
our  natural  liberty  to  have  gentlenets, 
bat  tamene$8  is  the  accompaniment  of 
slavery.    The  same  distinction  marks 
the  nse  of  these  words  when  applied  to 
the ont ward  conduct  or  the  language: 
the  gerate  bespeaks  somethins  posi- 
tively good;  the  tame  bespeaks  the 
want  of  an  essential  good :  the  fontter 
is  allied  to  the  kind ;  the  latter  to  the 
alject  and  mean  qualities  which  na- 
torally  flow  from  the  compression  or 
destruction  of  energy  and  will  in  the 
agent.    A  gentle  expression  is  devoid 
of  all  acrimony,  and  serves  to  turn 
awajr  wrath;   a  tame  expression   is 
devoid  of  all  force  or  energy,  and  ill- 
cabulatod  to  inspire' the  mind  with 
any  feeling  whatever.    In  giving  coun* 
sel  to  an^ irritable  aid  concerted  tem- 
per, it  is  necessary  to  be  gentle :  tame 
expressions  are  no  where  such  striking 
deformities  as  in  a  poem  or  an  orar 
tion. 

Tbia  Mid,tlie  bouy  Unr  bo  lonpnr  rtaU* 
'  B«t  oo  hb  car  the  tUoKhtOTM  vietloM  bid;   . 
Then  leizM  tiM  ieiaa»  M»  gentle  »teea»  to  ««MOb 
And  drore  to  Troy,  Anlcoor  at  lib  tUa;     Pon. 

Vbr  Orpbeos*  late  coold  sofln  iteel  and  ttoiie^ 
llakB  tjgav  tame,  aod  bnge  bvbthaat. 


GenUeMet$  staads  lyppoMd,  not  to  tl»  matt  de* 
tCTioined  ragaid  to  virtue  and  (natb,  bM  to  burii. 


Tbomfa  tfl  muUM  r^annkm,  sad  coa* 


tbov  b  BoteM  dancer  ia  OnU  caafUaac*  awl 
tame  MycBalbm.  J«Msi«oa. 

GENTLE,  V.  Soft. 

GESTICULATION,  V.  Actumm 

GESTURE^  V.  Action. 

TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAUr, 
PROCURE. 

To  GET  signifies  simply  to  cause 
to  have  or  possess;  it  is  generic,  and 
the  rest  specific:  to  GA(N  (u  To  oo- 
quire)  is  to  get  the  thins  one  wishes^ 
or  that  is  for  one's  advantage :  to 
OBTAIN  is  to  get  the  thing  aimed  at 
or  striven  after :  to  PROCURE,  from 
pro  and  caro  to  care  for,  is  to  gei  the 
thing  wanted  or  sought  for. 

Get  is  not  only  the  most  general  ia 
its  sense,  but  its  application ;  it  may 
be  substituted  in  almost  every  case 
for  the  other  terms,  for  we  auiy  say 
to  get  or  gain  a  prise,  to  get  or  ootmim 
a  reward,  to  get  or  procure  a  baok  ; 
and  it  is  also  employed  in  namberless 
familiar  cases,  where  the  other  tenna 
would  be  less  suitable,  for  what  this 
word  gaint  in  familiarity,  it  loses  in 
dignity :  hence  we  may  with  prepriet/ 
talk  of  a  servant's  getting  some  water, 
or  a  person  getting  a  book  tiff  a  abel^ 
or  getting  meat  from  the  butcher, 
with  numberless  similar  cases  in  which 
the  other  terms  could  not  be  empkiyed 
without  losmg  their  dignity.  Mere- 
over,  get  is  promiscuously  used  for 
whatever  twmes  to  the  hand,  whether 
good  or  bad,  desireable  or  not  tlesir&» 
able,  soueht  for  or  not;  but  gotn,  o6» 
tain,  and  procure,  idways  include 
either  the  wishes,  or  the  inetrumen* 
tality  of  the  a^nt,  or  both  together. 
Thus  a  person  is  said  to  get  a  cold,  or  a 
fever,  a  good  or  an  ill  name,  without 

reifying  any  of  the  circumstances  of 
action :  but  he  is  said  to  fain  that 
approbation  which  is  gretifymg  to  his 
feelings;  to  obtain  a  recompeooe 
which  is  the  object  of  his  exertions; 
to  procure  a  situation  which  is  the  end 
of  his  endeavours. 

The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicafala 
to  whatever  comes  to  us  fortuitously ; 
what  we  gain  constitutes  our  good 
fortune;  we  gain  a, victory,  or  we; 
^oifi  a  cause;  the  result  ia  both 
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cas«8  maj  he  «iiidepeadaiit  of  our  «• 
erdons.  To  oftfotn  and  procure  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  chance,  and  sap- 
pose  exertions  directed  to  a  specinc 
end :  but  the  former  may  include  the 
exertions  of  others ;  the  latter  is  par- 
ticularly employed  for  one's  own  per- 
sonal exertions.  A  person  obtaint  a 
situation  tbrou^  the  recommendation 
of  a  fHend :  he  procures  a  situation 
by  applying  for  it.  Ohtain  is  like- 
wise employed  only  in  that  which  re- 
quires particular  efforts^  that  which  is 
not  immediately  withtn  our  reach; 
procure  is  applicable  to  that  which  is 
to  be  goi  with  ease,  br  the  simple 
exertion  of  a  walk,  or  or  asking  for. 

The  miser  b  more  IndasCriovs  tbaa  the  nlnt  i 
fbe  p«litt of  fettingt the  fean  otMtag,  aad  the 
SeaMUty  of  eojojiiif  Ut  weikh,  bare  been  the 
■Mtk  df  aitiM  la  all  agcf. 


ITelther  VlivH  nor  Horace  wimld  hare  gain^ 
m  fKaf  fepatatloa  In  the  world,  had  they  not 
I  of  cadi  other. 


AU  thtafi  an  hinidid,  ohMicaMe»  and  wria  I 
XoktftWti^tktWfmiffHyUain,  JnTin. 
AnUlioB  pwtes  lioaeni  toaneh  actioaa  aa 
vo  apA  to  pn^wrt  hoooai;  and  RpnCatlon  to  the 
>actor.  AnntKW. 

OR08T,  V.  Viswn. 
GiDDiNEfis,  V.  Ughtness. 

QtFTf   FBESKNTj   DONATION. 

GIFT  is  derived  from  to  gite,  in 
the  sense  of  what  is  communicated 
to  another  gratuitously  of  one*$  pro- 

PRESENT  is  derived  from  to  pre* 
senty  signifying  the  thing  presented  to 
another. 

DONATION,  from  the  French  do- 
natioHy  and  the  Latin  dono  to  present 
cr  give,  is  a  species  of  gift. 

The  gift  is  an  act  of  generosity  or 
condescension;  it  contributes  to  the 
benefit  of  the  receiver:  the  present  is 
an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy,  or  re- 
spect; it  contributes  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  receiver.  The  gift  passes  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  from  the  high  to 
the  low,  and  creates  an  obligation; 
the  present  passes  either  between 
equals,  or  from  the  inferior  to  the 
euperior.  Whatever  we  receive  from 
God,  through  the  bounty  of  his  Pro- 
vidence, we  entitle  a  gift.  Whatever 
«re  receive  from  our  lriendS|  or  what- 


evwr  prmces  receive  from  'tfaeir  m^^ 
jects,  are  entitled  presents^  We  m» 
told  by  all  travellere  diat  it  is  a  cos- 
torn  in  the  east,  nerer  to  approach  a 
gnat  man  wittiout  a  prmeni.  The 
valne  of  Sigift  is  often  heightened  by 
being  given  opportunely.  The  valua 
of  a  present  often  depends  upon  th» 
value  we  have  for  tne  giver.  Hie 
smaltost  present  frem  an  eeteamed 
friend  is  of  more  worth  in  our  eyes^ 
than  the  costliest  presents  that  au^ 
narchs  receive. 
T%mgiJU  of  hmi*d  my  Mkmfof  wag  putmrn^  ' 


Rafie  what  jov  nA^  T^nir  prewNff  I  tnerifOf 
Lead,  whsfa  aa4  whan  yon  plama,  wl 

leaf*.  JOnTOKit, 

The  gift  is  private^  and  benefits  the 
iodividhial ;  the  donation  is  public,  and* 
serves  some  general  purpose :  what  is. 
given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  aoj 
poor  person  is  a  g^ ;  what  is  given. 
to  sapport  an  institution  is  a  aionar» 
turn.  The  clergy  are  indebted  to  their 
patrons  for  the  livings  which  are  ia 
their  ^ft^.  It  baa  bc«n  the  custon  ci 
the  pious  and  charitable^,  in  all  a|Qes» 
to  maiee  domaltiam  for  the  support  of) 
ahna^iouaeBi  hoapkals,  infirmaries,. 
and  snt^h  instittttions  as  serve  to  diK 
miaish  the  sum  of  human  misery. 
And  ebe  ehallteiw  tbm,  if  acHn  ifen  aneti . 
Slnon  jon  tko  glvw  and  the  «^  nf nas. 

DAT 


Thn  eoderiaetka  wen  not  oontent  with  thn. 
tfonatiofu  mado  then  by  the  Saxoa  priocea 
and  nohkfc  Hums. 

6IFT»  ENBOWBfENTy  TALSNT*  .. 

GIFT,  «.  Oift. 

ENDOWMENT  signifies  the  thing' 
with  which  one  is  endowed. 

TALENT,  V.  Faculty. 

Gift  and  endowment  both  refisr  tO- 
the  act  of  giving  and  eftdovia^,  and- 
of  course  include  the  idea  of  some-- 
^og  given,  and  something  received : 
the  vrord  talent  conveys  no  such  col- 
lateral idea.  When  we  speak  of  a' 
gifiy  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a  gioer^- 
wnen  we  speak  of  an  endosomenif  we 
refer  in  our  minds  to  the  receiver  ;> 
'when  we  speak  of  a  talent^  we  only- 
think  of  its  intrinsic  quality. 

The  g^i  is  either  supernatural  or- 
natural ;  the  endonmOnt  is  only  natu- 
ral. The  primitive  Christians  recMVi* 
ed  varioQS  gifts  through  the  inspirap^ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  giftt 
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•f  iMigiias,  lh«  ^  of  hMliA^  Ice 
Tbef  are  some  men  who  have  % 
peculiar  gift  of  utterance.  Beeatj 
of  person,  and  corporeal  agility^  are 
endowmtnti  with  woich  some  are  pa- 
ooliariy  inyeeted. 

The  word  gift  excludes  the  idea  of 
any  thing  acc|uired  by  exertion;  it  is 
dial  which  is  communicated  to  us 
'  altogether  indepedant  of  ourseivee, 
and  enables  us  to  arrive  at  that  pedec- 
tWQ  in  any  art^  which  could  not  be 
attmned  any  other  way.  Speech  is 
denominated  a  general  giftf  inasmuch 
as  it  is  given  to  the  whole  humaa 
race,  in  distinction  from  the  brutes ; 
kot  the  gift  of  utterance  is  a  pecidiar 
gift  granted  to  individals,  in  distinc* 
lion  from  otbers,  which  may  be  ex- 
erted for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Endenmentti  though  inherent  in  as, 
are  not  independanc  of  exertions; 
they  are  quaiities  which  admit  of 
improvement  by  being  used;  they  are 
in  fact  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  serve 
to  adorn  and  elevate  the  poseessor, 
when  emplo]^  ibr  a  good  purpose. 
TtUenis  are  either  natoral'or  aoqaired, 
or  in  some  measure  of  a  mixed  nin 
tm«.  They  denote  powers  without 
specifying  die  source  irom  which  they 
proceed.  A  man  may  have  a  talent 
for  musick,  for  drawing,  for  rnimick* 
ry,  and  the  like ;  but  tnis  takwt  may 
be  the  fruit  of  practice  and  experience, 
as  much  as  of  nature. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  an 
midoamenl  is  a  gift,  but  a  gift  is  not 
always  an  endaiment;  and  that  a 
talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an 
endatment,  but  that  it  is  frequently 
distinct  from  both.  A  g^  or  a  taient 
is  applicable  to  corporeal  as  well  as 
qpintiud  actions;  an  endowment  is 
applicable  to  corporeal  or  mental  ^uv- 
lities.  To  write  a  superior  hand  is  a 
Ig^f  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
unattainable  by  any  force  of  applica- 
tion and  instruction;  it  is  a  talent 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  power  or  property 
worth  our  possession,  but  it  is  never  an 
endtmrnent.  On  the  other  hand,  coi^* 
rage^  discernment,  a  strong  insagina^' 
lion,  and  tiielike,  are  both  g^  and 
endiwments;  and  when  the  intelleo 
taal  endotoment  displays  itself  in  any- 
ereative  form,  as  in  the  case  of  poe- 
try>  jnnsic,  or  any  art,  so  as  to  pro- 
diioe  that  which  is  valued  and.  escetm* 


a  iaUnt  Ui  tbm  ^oa« 


a4»  U 
sessor* 

INt  Haet "a  Ml  fl^  sot  an  tt  «Me 
Tkm  jMucf  wa^  vMmb  fvovw,  villi 


.  A  bmta  airtrw  d  a  point  of  pciftotioA  tkai 
he  can  never  pan ;  In  a  few  yean  ha  has  aU  the 
endowment  he  it  capable  of.  Aodimv. 

Mr.  tioche  haa  an  admirable  fcflecfioa  npoa 
tliedWMvnoeorwttaDAjalgvtteat,  vhenfty  he 
fldaavenw  te  abow  the  Mami  why  thay  ««•  mm 
alvi^lbatatoirtftf  Ibeaaaaapanoow  laii* 

TO   GIVE,    GRANT,   BESTOW. 

GIVE,  in  Saxon  gi/an^  Genaaa 
g^ben,  &o.  is  derived  by  Adelam 
from  the  old  word  gaff  the  hoUow 
hand,  '^ 

GRANT  and  BESTOW,  v.  To  ai- 
low. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  an- 
other what  is  our  own,  or  .in  our  power, 
is  common  to  these  terms;   this  is 
the  whole  signification  of  give,  bat 
frant  and  bestom  include  accessory 
ideas  in  their  meaning.     To  grant  is 
to  give  at  one's  pleasure  ;  to  Settam  u 
to  give  with  a  certain  degree  of  necee- 
sity.    Giving  is  confined  to  no  object; 
whatever  property  we  transfor  mto  the 
hands  of  another,  that  we  give;  we' 
five  money,  clothes,  food,  (ur  wlmtever 
IS  transfeirable :  granting  is  confined 
to  such  objects    as  affi>rd  plaasare 
or  convenience;  they  may  consist  of 
transferrable  property  or  not :  ftestoip- 
ing  is  applied  to  sucn  objects  onlv  as 
are  necessary  to  supply  wants,  which 
always  consist  of  tnat  which  is  trans- 
ferrable.   We  give  what  is  liked  or 
not  liked,  asked  for  or  unasked  for : 
we  grant  that  only  whidi  is  wished 
for   and  requested.     One  may  give 
poison  or  medicme ;  one  nny  give  to 
a  beggar,  or  unexpectedly  to  a  ftiend ; 
one  grants  a  sum  of  money  by  way 
of  loan :  we  give  what  is  wanted  or 
not  wanted;    we   bestom   that  only 
which  is  expressly  wanted :  we  give 
with  an  idea  of  a  return  or  otherwise : 
we   grant   voluntarily  without   any 
prospect  of  a  return ;  we  give  for  a 
permanency  or  otherwise:  we  beaUm 
only  in  particular  cases  which  require 
immediate  notice.    Many  ^ve  thinga 
to  the  rich  only  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  their  superfluities^   and  they 
give  to  the  poor  to  relieve  th^  ne« 
oessities ;  they  bestosp  their  alma  oa 
an  indigfmt  sufiisrer. 
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To  ^'«0  hM  no  itespeee  te  tlM  «>- 
cimistaDceBof  the  action  or  the  agent; 
it  ie-appHoahle  to  peitons  of  ail  cob- 
'ditioQs-:  to  grant  bespeaks  notoaly 
the  wil]y  but  the  power  and  in6uence 
t»f  the  granter  ;  to  bettow  bespeaks 
the  necessitous  oonditaon  of  the  re- 
ceiver. Children  may  give  to  their 
f)arents  and  parents  to  thetr  ehil- 
tiveDy  kin^  to  their  subjects  oreub* 
j«ctB  to  their  kings;  but  nKAuochs 
only  grant  to  ikea  subjects^  or  parents 
to  their  children;  and  superiors  in 
general  ^eifoa?  upon  their  dependants 
fiiat  which  they  cannot  provide  fear 
tlMBiselfqes. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the 
terms  to  moral  obiects  or  circum- 
stances, they  strictly  adhere  to  the 
same  line  of  distinction.  We  gtoe 
oar  consent ;  we  give  our  promise; 
we  give  our  word;  we  give  credit; 
we  ghe  in  all  cases  that  which  may 
be  simply  transferred  from  one  to 
another.  Liberties,  n^hts,  privileges, 
fevors,  indalgences,  permissions,  and 
all  tilings  are  granted^  which  are  in 
the  hai^s  only  of  a  few,  but  are  a^ 
tseptable  to  many.  Blessings,  care, 
concern,  and  the  like,  are  bettoaed 
npon  those  who  are  dependant  upon 
others  fer  whatever  they  have. 

g*PP7  vkea  both  to  the  nine  centre  move, 
When  Idogi  give  liberty,  and  ml^ects  love. 

DXMBAX. 

Tbe  gfOM  wUl  trvm 
What  tbdr  nnerring  wisdom  Met  they  want. 

DnTDBK. 

•  One  and  bettow  are  likewise  said 
of  thii^  as  well  as  of  persons ;  grant 
u  said  only  of -persons.  Give  is  here 
equally  general  and  indefinite;  bestoto 
conveys  the  idea  of  giving  under  cir- 
cumstances of  necessity  and  urgency. 
One  (poet  a  preference  to  a  particular 
situauon;  one  givei  a  thought  to  a 
subject  that  is  proposed;  one  gvoet 
time  and  labor  to  any  matter  that 
engages  one's  attention,  but  one  be- 
ftaiDf,  pains  on  that  which  demands 
'particular  attention:  one  beitoan  a 
moment's  thought  on  one  particular 
sabjeqt,  out  of  the  number  which 
engage  attention. 

lllltda  nftavwaidt  givtM  nt  a  teeriptlon  ef 
tte  moraioff,  which  ie  wonderfnUy  nitftble  to  n 
ttvlni  ywiai.  ikooicoiu 

•  ▼1dcG1i«tat«Doni 


'  iAcrksviaiptlMiliwMatlHViori 
Loit.  1 OMIA  net  <U«k  it  ioMnt  (•  bMn  cvle- 
hiMed  thii  poem,  in  the  whole,  without  deaoeod- 
tngf  to  particnian ;  1  hare  (heiefon  hutowed  a 
paperM  each  book.  Anonoff. 

TO  GIVE,  AFFORD. 
GIVE  (V.  To  give,  gremi\  airi 
AFFORD  (9.  To  ajMX  m  lAlied  to 
each  other  in  the  sense  of  senchng 
Ibrth ;  bat  the  former  denotes  an  nn- 
4|ualified  and  onccnditional  action,  ni 
in  the  preceding  article;  the  latter 
bears  %  jelation  to  the  eiroomstances 
of  the  agent.  A  pelson  is  said  to  ^tnr 
money  without  any  regatd  to  the  state 
of  his  finances :  he  is  said  to  o^onrf 
what  he  jffws,  when  one  wishes  to 
define  his  peouDuary  condition.  Tbe 
same  idea  runs  through  the  applicft- 
tion  of  these  tenns  to  all  other  cases, 
in  which  inanimate  things  are  made 
the  agents.  When  we  say  a  thing 
give$  satisfiM^tion,  we  simply  desiepatn 
tbe  action;  when  we  say  it  tjfordg 
pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  naturaand 
properties  of  the  thins  thus  specified; 
the  former  is  employed  only  todedare 
the  foot,  the  hitter  to  chaiacterioe  the 
object.  Henoe,  in  oeitain  cases,  w» 
should  say,  this  or  tikat  posture  of  the 
body  gcMi  ease  to  a  sick  person;  bn^ 
as  a  moral  sentiment,  we  should  saj^ 
nothing  e^^snch  ease  to  tlus  mind 
as  a  dear  conscience.  Upon  the  same 
^und  the  ose  of  these  terms  is  ymh 
tified  in  the  following  cases ;  to  jgfVM 
rise ;  to  give  birth ;  or  give  occasion : 
to  afford  an  opportunity;  to  efford  a 
plea  or  a  pretext;  to  afford  grounc^ 
and  the  like. 

Am  Hmm  oar  great  pwmHi?  blhiatoilr^ 
HWM  aU  lh»  hopea  tUa  imbcIi  'hnT'd  wwld  caa 
fiMf  Jsmrna. 

Onr  paper  aianallutare  takea  into  nae  aevaral 
saan  materials,  which  conld^  be  pat  to  no  othev 
we,  and  affordM  woric  for  aeveral  baoda  in  thn 
colieetloa  of.  them,  which  aie  IncapaMe  of  asy 


TO   GIVE,   PRESENT,  OFFERj 
EXHIBIT. 

These  terms  have  a  common  signi** 
fication,  inasmuch  as  they  designate 
jthe  manual  act  of  transferring  some- 
thing from  one's  self  to  another.  The 
first  is  here  as  elsewhere  (9.  To  give^ 
^rant)  the  most  defixute  and  extensive 
m  it  smeaning;  it  denotes  the  complete 
act:*  the  two  latter  refers  rather  to  the 
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GIVE  tfP. 


the  prelimfiuiri«8  of  OIVIKG,  than 

to*  the  act  itseff.  Wbat  is  fiven  is 
actually  transferred:  what  is  PRE- 
SENTED, that  is,  made  B  present  to 
him;  or  OFFERED,  that  19,  brought 
in  his  way,  is  pat  in  the  way  of  being 
tnosferred :  we  preteni  in  givingf 
and  afir  in  onier  to  gim ;  but  it  may 
be  timt  we  may  give  without  preseut- 
higor  ofiering;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  present  or  offer  without  gtv- 

To  ghe  is  the  Amiiiar  term  which 
detipiates  the  onhnary  transfer  of  pro- 
perty :  to  preeeut  is  a  terra  of  respect ; 
It  indndes  in  it  the  formality  and 
oeremony  of  setting  before  another 
that  which  we  wish  to  give :  to  offer 
H  an  act  of  humility  or  solemnity;  it 
bespeaks  the  movement  of  the  heart, 
which  impels  to  the  making  a  transfer 
or  gift :  we  gvoe  to  our  domestics; 
-me  present  to  princes;  we  offer  to 
Gocf. .  We  give  to  a  person  what  we 
wish  to  be  received;  viieprese$U  to  a 
^etsoo  what  we  tUnk  agreaUe;  we 
efer  what  we  think  accepMle.  What 
is  gimn  is  supposed  to  be  ours ; 
%whfit  we  ejfer  is  supposed  to  be  at 
our  oommand ;  idiat  we  present  need 
not  be  either  our  own  or  at  our  com- 
«nand. 

We  give  a  person  not  only  our  ei- 
tenal  property,  but  our  esteem,  our 
4xmfideace,  our  company,  and  the 
like :  an  ambassador  presents  his  cre- 
dentials at  court  ;-a  sul^ect  oj^  his 
serrioes  to  his  king. 

or  KVMi  MBootb  JoInU  a  mrilow  pipe  r  htti% 
WUch  with  hk  djioc  brettb  DamaUi  gore. 


It  Ml  Mt  at  the  «um  tlia»,  thaC  a  fvry  Sua 
c*lt,  which  pronlMd  gfnx  utnaglh  and  tpcvd, 
«a»  fretented  to  OcteTtas :  VUiiU  aMBicd  ttan 
that  he  woold  profv  a  jade  s  vpeo  trial,  ft  waa 
ftmad  as  he  bad  wld.  Wauw, 

Aleih  wm  tbj  booMly  gifb  dhdain ; 
Var  ibeaM  V  tbov  qffer  all  Uiy  little  ttoiv, 
inudch  Iotas  yield,  bat  4tj0br  note.    Dawn. 

They  beer  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  when  applied  to  words  or 
''actions,  instead  of  property;  we  speak 
of  giving  B.  person  an  assurance,  or  a 
contradiction;  of  presenting  an  ad- 
dress, and  offering  an  apology;  of 
giwn^  a  reception,  presenting  a  figure, 
or  offering  an  insult.  They  may 
^likewise  be  extended  in  their  appli- 
^cation^  not  only  tp  personal  and  mdi- 


>v!daal  aettonSf  but  altt»  ti>  sudb  a» 
respect  the  public  at  lavga :  we  give 
a  description  ia  writu^.  nn  wraU  as  by 
word  of  mouth ;  ose  presents  the  public 
with  the  fruit  of  ooo's  labors ;  we 
<^ffer  remarks  on  such  thiafis  as  at- 
tract aotioe^  and  call  for    --—    ^    - 


These  terms  may  also  be  ensployed 
to  designate  the  actioos   of  nncsoa- 
sciotts  agents,  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterise.   Is  this  sense,  thcycsoBS 
rerf  near  to  the  word  EXHIBIT, 
which  from  exkibeOf  si^iifiea  to  bold 
or  pat  forth.    Hers  the  word  give  h 
equally  indefinite  and  genefal,  denote 
ing  simply  to  send  from  itself,  aad 
applies  mostly  to  what  proceeds  horn 
another,    by  a  natural  cause:   tJiosi 
a  thif^;  is  said  to  give  pain,  or  to  give 
pleasure.    Things  are  said  to  presea^ 
or  offfer^  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  set- 
ting them  to^yiew ;  others  only  by  the 
figiveof  personifieaticn :  thos,  a  iowa 
is  said  to  present  a  fiaeriew^  or  an 
idea  prBsea<« •  itself  to  the  mind;  aa 
opportunity  e^fers,  that  is,  e^^  itself 
to  our  notice.    To  exhibit  ufmpeehr 
applied  in  this  sense  of  settmg  forth 
to  view;  but  expresses,  likewise^  the 
idea  of  attracting  notice  also;  d»t 
which  is  eehikited  is  more  striking 
than  what  is   presented  or  offered: 
thus  a  poem  is  said  to  exhibit  marks 
of  genius. 

The  appubiiMluaoftie  geod 
6<Mf  bet  the  fiealar  fMltaK  to  ihevefiR. 


Its  pearl  the  roekfrrMemn,  Its  gold  the  eiiae. 

Jk 
Tree  snraiee  deleess  nor'd  Ui  pl^ 
Untest  It  ej^brr'd  to  be  witty. 

The  iveolleetioo  of  Uie  past  beooms  dnadlU 
toacoUtyroaa.  It  exMUts  to  bim  a  life  thnwa 
awaj  OB  vaaltles  aed  foUles. 


TO   GIVE   UP,   DELIVER, 
SURRENDER,  YIELD,   CEDE, 

CONCEDE. 
We  give  up  (v.  Toghey  grant) 
that  which  we  wish  to  retain;  ^-e 
DELIVER  that  which  we  wish  not  to 
retain.  Deliver  does  ifot  include  the 
idea  of  a  transfer;  but  give  up  im- 
plies both  the  giving  frou^  aad  the 
giving  to.  We  five  up  our  house  to 
the  aooommodation  of  our 'friends: 
we  deGver  the  property  into  the  hands 
of  the  owner.    To  gtte  ap  is  a  col- 
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GIVE  rp. 
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Siiial  sabetftate  for  either  ftUfU 
;ND£R  o^  yield,  as  it'desis- 
patefi  no  circiiiiistaiice  of  the  action ; 
it  may  be  employed  m  familiar  di»« 
cour»e>  in  almost  every  case  for  the 
other  terns ;  where  the  action  is  com- 
pvilsoryy  we  may  either  sa^  an  oflicer 
giixt  up  or  Hurreruiers  his  sword; 
when  the  action  is  discretionary,  we 
nsy  either  say  he  gives  upj  or  yields 
a  point  of  discussiom  Give^up  has, 
however,  an  extensiveness  of  applica* 
tion,  which  gives  it  an  office  dislinct 
IfOfn  either  mrr^fM^tfr  or  yie/tf.  When 
we  speak  of  iamiliar  and  personal 
sul^jectSy^ive  up  is  more  suitable  than 
surrender^  which  is  confined  to  matters 
of  public  interest  or  great  moment.  A 
man  gives  up  his  place,  his  right,  his 
claim,  and  the  like :  he  surrenders  a 
fortress,  a  vessel,  or  his  propefty  to  his 
credi  tors.  When  give  up  is  compared 
wkhyie/(2,  they  both  respect  peraonal 
matters;  bat  the  former  expresses  a 
much  stronger  action  than  the  latter : 
a  man  ma  up  his  whole  judgement 
to  another :  he  yields  to  the  opinion 
of  another  in  particular  cases:  he 
gives  himself  up  to  sensual  induU 
genoes:  he  yields  to  the  force  of 
temptation. 

Cf£D£,  from  the  Latin  cedo  to  groe^ 
is  properly  to  surrender  by  virtue  of 
a  •  treaty :  we  may  surrender  a  town 
as  an  act  of  necessity;  but  the  ces- 
sion  of  a  country  is  purely  a  political 
transaction :  thus,  generals  frequently 
surrender  such  towns  &s  they  are  not 
able  to  defisnd;  and  governments  cede 
>uch  countries  as  they  find  it  not  con- 
venient to  retain.  To  CONCEDE, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  c^c2e,  is  a 
mode  of  yielding,  which  may  be  cither 
an  act  of  discretion  or  ooortesy;  as 
when  a  government  concedes  to  the 
demands  of  the  people  certain  privi- 
leges, or  when  an  individual  concedes 
any  point  in  dispu^  for  the  sake  of 
peace. 

The  peaceable  man  will  ^ee  up  bii  ftiToor- 
ite  icheme*:  he  will  jfUld  to  sn  oppMent 
rather  than  beconw  the  caaw  of  liolant  embroil- 
mentt.  Buuu 

80  my«zperieDce,  Adam^fnelyiMtt, 

Aad  fcar  or  death  deUctr  to  the  winds.  Mutok. 

The  ywaas,  haV^edaord  by  pervaasioD,  and 
nir.««mip(sllrd  bj  ridicule  turrender  tbdr  caa- 
Viciiipic  and  contaaC  to  llrfi  a«  tha  tee  others 


As  totbe'maeie  poww  vUch  the  Awli  l»- 
parta Ibrihaw ceaeeM<eiM  of  hli  vatarle*.  thea- 
laSians  have  diflbreot  oploiom.       CuMBiai.aji». 

TO   GIVE    UP,    ABANDON, 
RESIGN,   FOREGO. 

Thess  terms  differ  from  the  pre- 
ceding (v.  To  gtoe  «p),.  inasmucn  as 
they  designate  actions  entirely  free 
firom  foreign  infloenoe.  AroanOfVBS 
UP,  ABANDONS  (v.  To  abandon), 
and  RESIGNS  {v.  To  abandon),  from 
the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  inde- 
pendant  of  all  control  from  others. 
TO'giveup  and  abandon  both  denote 
a  positive  decision  of  the  mind;  b«t 
the  former  may  be  the  act  of  the  uo- 
derstanding  or  the  will,  the  latter  19 
more  commonly  the  act-  of  the  wilt 
and  the  passions :  to  give  up  is  ap- 
plied to  familiar  cases ;.aiaiii(Mi  to 
matters  of  importance :  one  gives  up 
an  idea,  an  intention,  a  plan,  and  the , 
like ;  one  abandons  a  project,  a 
scheme,  a  measure  of  ^verament. 

To  give  up  and  resign  are  aj^lied 
either  to  tne  outward  actions,  or 
merely  to  the  inward  movements :  but 
the  former  is  active,  it  determinately 
fixes  the  conduct;  the  latter  seems  to 
be  rather  passive,  it  is  the  leaning  of 
^e  mind  to  the  circumstances.  A 
man  gives  tip  his  situation  by  a  posi- 
tive act  of  his  choice;  he  resigns  his 
office  when  he  feels  it  inooaivenieiit 
to  hold  it :  so,  likewise,  we  give  tip 
eipectations,  and  resign  hopes.  In 
this  sense,  FOREGO,  which  signifies 
to  let  go,  is  comparable  with  resi^, 
inasmuch  as  it  expesses  a  (wssive 
action ;  but  we  resign  that  which  we 
have,  and  wa  forego  that  which  we 
mi^t  have:  thus,  we  resign  the 
claims  which  we  have  already  mad6 ; 
ivejbrego  the  claims  which  we  might 
maxe;  the  former  may  be  a  matter 
of  prudence,  the  latter  is  always  an 
act  of  virtue  and  forbearance.  When 
apnlied  i^flectively,  to  give  up  is  used 
either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
sense;  abandon  always  in  a  ba4 
sense ;  resign  always  in  a  good  sense. 
A  man  may  give  himself  up,  either  to 
studious  pursuits,  to  idle  vagaries,  or 
vicious  mdulgencies :  he  abandons  him- 
self to  gros9  vices :  he  resigns  himself 
to  the  will  of  Providence,  or  to  th« 
circumstances  of  his  condition.  J^ 
mm  is^idto  be  given  up  to  his  kim 
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GLAD. 


GLAD. 


wlio  It  mlhottt  way  prioctple  to  e^n- 
trol  him  in  the  gratification;  he  is 
6ud  to  be  abandoned  when  his  out- 
rageous conduct  bespeaks  an  entire 
inaoisibiiity  to  every  nonest  principle; 
he  is  sud  to  be  ruigjied  when  he 
ctisooTers  composure  and  tranquillity 
in  the  hour  of  affliction. 


UpM  Ut  friend  triUof  him,  he  wondoKd  he 
iove  up  tlwqMMkm,  wkn  te  ted  vWbiy  tte 
better  of  Um  ditpate;  I  an  mw  Mhaacd, 
iijt  he,  to  be  coofbtad  bj  one  who  b  mwUr  of 
ift7  legloni.  Aoonoa. 

For  Greeoe  we  griere,  tiba$tdoned  by  ber  (ate, 
Tb  drink  the  dngi  of  tb  j  aaneaMiieVl  hate. 


Tbs  piabe  of  artful  nanbm  f  ttatgn, 
Aad  hue  «y  pipe  vpoa  the  MflMd  phM 

Vbea,  pOcriw,  tatn,  thy  cumftng^t 
AUeaitb-beiB  cans  aie  wranf. 


GLAD,   PLEASED,   JOYFUL, 
CHEERFUL. 
.    QLAD  is  obviously  a  variation  of 
glee  and  gkm  (v.  Fire), 

PLEASED,  fnm  topleau^  marks 
the  state  of  being  pleased. 

JOYFUL  bespeaks  its  own  mean- 
iogy  either  as  fiiU  of  joy  or  productive 
*rf  great/ojf. 

CHEERFUL, .«.  Cheefful 

Glad  denotes  either  a  partial  sUte, 
or  a  peananent  aad  habitual  senti* 
meat ;  in  the  former  sense  it  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  pleaeed  ;  in  the  latter 
tense  to  jifjfui  and  merry. 

Glad  and  pleated  are  both  applied 
to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the 
day ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather  a 
lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the 
latter  a  gentle  but  rather  more  lastinc 
feeling.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  firiena 
9rho  has  been  long  absent ;  we  are  glad 
to  have  good  intelligence  finom  our 
friends  and  relatives ;  we  are  glad  to 
get  rid  of  a  troublesome  companion; 
we  are  pleated  to  have  the  approba- 
Upn  of  those  we  esteem;  we  are 
pleated  to  hear  our  frieflds  well 
spoken  of;  we  are  pleated  with  the 
company  of  an  intelligent  and  com- 
municative person. 

Gladf  joyiil,  and  cheerful^  all  ex- 
press more  or  less  lively  sentiments; 
but  glad  is  less  vivid  than  jcyfidj  and 
more  so  than  cheerftd:  gladneu 
^eams  to  arise  as  much  from  phy- 
pad  as  mental  causes ;  wine  is  eaid 
tQ  make  the  heart  glad;  jay  has  its 


source  in  tiie  mind  as  it  It  infiiieiieed 

S  external  circumstanoet ;  iastaooea 
good  fortune,  either  for  oorselvet, 
our  firiends,  or  our  ooontiy,  ez<ate 
jojf :  cheer/ulneu  is  an  even  tenor  of 
the  mind,  which  it  may  prtterve  of 
itself  independently  of  all  exterml 
ciacamstaiioes ;  religioiis  oomenpta- 
tion  produces  habitual  cheerfiUmett. 

A  comfortable  ineal  to  an  indigeat 
person  gladdent  his  heart.  A  nation 
r^oket  at  the  return  of  peaop  after  a 
long  protracted  war.  A  traTeUer  is 
ekured  in  a  solitary  desert  by  the 
sight  of  a  human  being,  or  the  soond 
of  a  voice.  Or  a  sufiereris  cheered 
by  his  trust  in  divine  Providsnoe. 

Glad  is  seldom  emj^yed  as  aa 
epithet  to  qualify  things  except  in  the 
scriptural  or  soleaui  style,  glad 
tidings  of  great  jay.  ^W^  ^^  ^^ 
domer  usea  to  qualify  persons  than 
things :  hence,  we  speak  of  jaggfiU 
news,  a  joj^/oeoorrence,/oj£^  faces, 
jasiftU  sounds,  hnd  the  like.  Cheerful 
is  employed  either  to  designate  the 
state  of  the  mind  or  Ae  property  of 
the  thing;  we  either  speak  ij^  a  rAeer- 
Jul  disposition,  a  cheerful  pers<m,  a 
cheerful  socie^,  or  a  cheerful  fooe,  a 
cheerful  sound,  a  cheeifiU  aspect,  and 
the  hke. 

When  used  to  qaidify  one's  actkxis 
they  ail  bespeak  the  temper  of  the 
mind:  gladly  denotes  a  high  degree 
of  wiUin^ess  as  opposed  to  aversion; 
one  who  is  suffering  under  excrudating 
pains  gladly  submits  to  any  thing 
which  promises  relief.  Joj^uify  de* 
notes  unqualified  pleasure^  unmixed 
with  any  alloy  or  restrictive  consider- 
ation. A  convert  to  Christianity  jcy- 
fully  goes  through  all  the  initiatory 
ceremonies  which  entitie  him  to  all 
its  privileges,  spiritual  and  temporaL 
Cheerfully  denotes  the  absence  of  un- 
willii^ess,  it  is  opposed  to  reluo- 
tandy:  the  zealous  Christian  cheer- 
fully submits  to  every  hardship  to 
which  he  is  exposed  in  the  course  of 
his  religious  profession. 

O  Mle,  la  when  mj  thoothU  tad  all 
Myclory,  my  paCpcCkM !  OUd  I  >ee 
Thjr  Ace,  aad  mom  retara*d. 

Man  9aperior  walkfl 
the  gtad  cxeatioo,  mueiBf  piataa. 


ne  leal  hai  mtmj  i 


tlhcaMta,  er,  te 
t  wi^  of  eetlBr,  aad 
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•an  be  tatonely  pleated  or  nude  hum  by  tU 
thofe  dtfhnnt  (aealtin  or  waj*  of  tetlns. 

Addooii. 

TbBs  J93(fia  Troj  malntoin'd  the  watch  of 

WMIe  ftar,  palA  eomrade  of  Ingtorioas  flight, 
Aad  heav'B-bred  horror,  on  the  Gractan  part. 
Sat  on  each  Itee,  and  saddeuM  every  lieart. 

Fen. 

.No  Mu  e^  gflds  the  ffioamy  hoiron  theip, 
No  eAearfmi  calea  xefkcdi  the  lazj  air.     Povb. 

."  TO   GLANCE   AT,   ALLUDE   TO.  . 

-  GLANCE,  probably  fix>m  the  Tea- 
tonic  glaentzen  to  slune,  sis^nifies  to 
make  appear  in  the  eye. 

AUAJI>l^,v.ToaUvde. 

These  terms  are  nearly  allied  in 
the  sense  of  indirectly  referring  to  any 
object,  either  in  written  or  verbal 
discourse :  but  glance  expresses  a  cur- 
sory and  latent  action ;  allude^  simply 
an  indirect  but  undisguised  action. 
Ill-natured  satirists  are  perpetually 
glancing  at  the  follies  and  infirmities 
of  individuals ;  the  scriptures  are  fiiU 
'of  aliuiioni  to  the '  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Easterns.  He  who  at- 
tempts to  write  an  epitome  of  tmivet^ 
sai  history,  must  take  but  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  most  important  events. 

Entering  upon  bis  discoarw,  Socrates  saya,  he 
does  not  bel{e\-e  any 'the  roost  comfe  irenius  can 
censure  him  for  talliing  upon  sncb  a  tatuect  (the 
imiiKirtamy  of  the  aonl)  at  inch  a  time  (that  of 
death).  This  passage  I  think  evidently  gtenest 
lipon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  comedy  on  per* 
pose  to  ridicnie  the  discoarsa  of  that  divine 
phlloeopher.  Aimsojf. 

Tbe  anther,  hi  the  whole  course  of  his  poem, 
has  indaite  aMmsoiu  to  places  of  Scripture. 

Addibom. 

GLANCE,  V,  Glimpse. 

GLARING,   BAREFACED. 

GLARING  is  here  used  in  the 
figurative  sense,  drawn  firom  its  nar 
-tural  signification  of  broad  light, 
which  strikes  powerfully  upon  the 
senses. 

BAREFACED  signifies  literallv 
having  a  bare  or  unc^/oered  face,  which 
denotes  the  absence  of  ail  disguise  or 
all  shame. 

Glaring  designates  the  thing ;  hare- 
faced  characterizes  the  person:  a 
glaring  fidsehood  is  that  wbuch  strikes 
the  observer  in  an  instant  to  be  false- 
hood; a  barefaced  lie  or  falsehood 
betrays  the  effrontery  of  him  who 
litters  it. 


A  glaring  absurdity  will  be  s^n 
instantly  without  the  aid  of  reflec- 
tion ;  a  barefaced  piece  of  impudenee 
characterizes  the:  agent  as  more  than 
ordinarily  lost  to  all  sense  of  decorum. 

The  glaring  side  is  that  of  enmity.     Bvskk. 

The  animosities  eocressed,  and  tbe  parties 
appeared  barefaced  against  each  other. 

GLEAM,    RAY,   BEAM. 

GLEAM,  is  in  Saxon  glcomen.  Get' 
man  glimmen,  &c. 

RAY  is  connected  with  the  word  row. 

BEAM  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
bawn,  a  tree. 

Certain  portions  of  light  are  desi^ 
nated  by  tnese  terms,  but  the  gleam 
is  indefinite;  the  ray  and  beam  are 
definite.  The  gleam  is  properly  the 
commencement  of  lipht,  or  that  portion 
of  opening  light  which  interrupts  the 
darkness ;  rav  and  beam  are  portions 
of  light  which  emanate  from  some  lu- 
minous body;  the  fi^rmer  firom  all 
luminous  bodies  in  general,  the  latter 
ruore  particularly  firom  the  sun :  the 
former  is,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  a 
row  of  light  issuing  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  from  any  body ;  the  latter 
is  a  great  row  of  light,  like  a  pole 
issuing  fix>m  a  body.  -There  may  be  a 
gleam  of  light  visible  on  the  wall  of  a 
dark  room;  there  may  be  rays  of 
light  visible  at  night  on  the  back  of  a 
glow-worm ;  or  rays  of  light  may 
break  through  the  shutters  of  a  closed 
room.  The  sun  in  the  height  of  its 
splendor  sends  forth  its  beams.  Gleam 
aad  ray  ma^  be  applied  figuratively  ; 
beam  only  m  the  natural  sense :  a 
gleam  of  light  may  break  in  on  the 
benighted  understanding;  royj  of  light 
may  dart  into  the  mind  of  the  most 
ignorant  savage  who  is  taught  the 
principles  of  Christianity  by  tbe  pure 
practice  of  its  professors. 
A  dnendftti  gfeam  ttom  his  bri^t  annonr  cancv 
And  from  his  eye>baUs  flashM  tbe  liviog  flame. 

Povb, 
A  sadden  rajf  shot  beaming  o*er  tbe  plain, 
And  sfacwM  the  shores,  tbe  nary,  and  tbe  main. 

Pofe; 
Tbe  stars  shine  smarter ;  and  tbe  moon  adorns. 
As  with  nnborrowed  Aeonu,  her  bonis.  Drydbh. 


TO  GLIDE,    V. 


To  slip. 


GLIMPSE,   GLANCE. 

.   The  GLIMPSE  is  the  action  of 
the  object  appearing  to  the  eye;  the 
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GLOBE. 


GLOCAfY. 


GLANCE  18  dbe  JMtion  of  the  eye 
seeking  the  object:  gne  catches  a 
glimpu  of  an  object;  one  casts  a 
glance  at  an  oljeot :  the  latter  there- 
fore is  properly  the  means  for  obtaiiw 
vag  the  former,  which  is  the  end ;  we 
get  a  glimpte  by  means  of  a  glance. 
The  gUmpsc  is  the  bos^  imperfect, 
and  sudden  view  whidiwe  get  of  an 
object;  the  glance  is  the  hasty  and 
imperfect  view  wtncfa  we  take  of  an 
ol^iect :  the  iono^  mity  depti^  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances;  the  lattes 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent. 
We  Q^n  8^4om.  do  more  than  get  a 
glimpte  of  objects  in  a  carriage  that 
IS  going  with  rapidity;  wlien  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  observed  to  look  w» 
take  buta  gUuiu  of  ao  ol>|ect. 

or  tb»  iMm  «M  «Utli  ynoiife  kMart  as* 
<ssi«to<  ii«,  we  flsaccb. k  giimptc*  ^vt.ii^usm  a 
P9hit,  aa4,  rcc;s^e  the  rest'  b^  putioa  and  bjr 
faocjr,  JoamoH. 

Here  pavtfon  flrat  I  Mt, 
ComniotioB  rtruige !  In  all  eujojineata  dw 
Stt'peifcf  oomo?*tf  ^  here  oolj  weak 
Asaloac  thtf  cham  of  he>at|Vpaw»rm^flain» 


6LOBS9  V.  Circle. 

GLOItti  in  Latin  ghbta,  ccnee 
probably  ilom  the  Gteek  ynkt^,  a 
hiOock  of  eardi. 

BALL,  in  Tentonic  bally  is  doubt* 
less  coimeeMd  with  the  words  bowlf 
hW|  bendy  and*  the  like,  siniiyiag 
that  which  is  turned  or  rounded. 

OMe  b  to  ball  as  the  spedet  to 
the  genus;  a  globe  is  a  ball,  but 
4very  6a^  is  not  a^Me.  Tfae^leis 
does  not  ia  its  strict  sense  rei|uu«  to 
be  of  an  equal  rotundity  la  idl  it« 
parts;  it  is  properiy  an  irregukriy 
round  body :  a  ball  oatbe  other  hand 
is  generally  any  round^bodfy  but  par* 
ticulariy  one  that  is  eatirefy  regularly 
round.  The  earth  itsetf  is  therefore 
pBoperly  denominated  a  globe  from  its 
unequal  rotundity ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  mechanical  body,  which  ia 
made  to  represent  the  earth,  is  also 
denominated  a  globe;  but  in  the  higher 
style  of  writing  the  earth  is  frequently 
denominated  a  bally  and  in  familiar 
discour^  every  solid  body  is  entitled 
a  ball  which  assumes  a  circular  form. 

It  U  mM  by  modem  phUoaophert,  that  not 
IM1I7  the  sreat  gtobet  of  ipatter  are  thinly  scat 
tared  tbrongh  the  uolrene,  bat  the  hardest  hty 
diet  are  10  pofoua,  that  if  all  matter  wcte  mw 


I  to  pwfart  aoMditjr,  it  might  be  ref  f ■>  ft 
laacabaorafcwtet.  Jmomob. 

What  thouieb  hi  lolemn  lileDee  afl 
More  Kmad  the  dailc  teneitrlil  halt, 
la  reasoB*a  ear  they  all  iejoic«» 
AadMlerlMliacWitawvoie&  Awiai 

QLOQ]^  HEAVINESS. 

GLOOM  has  its  source  internally^ 
and  is  often  indepeodant  of  outmud 
tnrcumstances;  HEAVINESS  is  a 
w^^t  upon  the  spirit,  produced  by  a 
foreign  cause :  the  former  beloi^s  to 
the  eanslimiioAr;  the  latter  is  ooca- 
sionaL  Peofile  of  a  melandioly  linbit 
have  a  particular  gloom,  hasc  over 
their  minds  whidk  pesvfuics  ^  their 
thoui^tta.  Those  who-  suffer,  under 
severe  diseppuintwifts  for  tb»  peer 
•eot,  and*  IwMFe  gloomy  prospeol*.  for 
^  future^  m^  he  espectad-  ta  bs 
tany  at  heart.  Wa  i«aj;  smnerimes 
dispel  the  ghmt  of  the  mind  by  the 
force  of  i«Aeoli0%  pailiculariy  hythe 
force  of  wliipflua  ooateupkilion,  ^ea- 
of  tpiiilfr  is  itoeli  e  temporary 
•Brf"  UMijf  be^  succeeded  djk  vi* 
vncilyer  H^dMse- of  mind  whenohe 
piysufo^f  the  moment  has  subeidadi 

If  W9  conildflr  wt  fiwinsBt  vdWh  ws  naclfv 
Am  iMghtmv  «M  how  aAcB  ft  hradm  fha 
flMMidlteh  la  apt  to  depnm  the  aafaid^  •« 

aoaldlabp  car^pol  to  ftow  too  wiM  &r  w  cnet 
aptamaatUfiB., 


m  who  ly*^  owfowid  with  ctee^l 

and  high  hopati  hcffaif  to  looh  hack  uMh  h««i^ 

mem  oa  Jho  4u9*Mt  ftni 


GWQMX*.  Vj,  Pismat. 

GLOOBfY,  StnXBN^   BfOltOSB. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  temper  of 
mind  the  reveiee  of  easy  or  bappy  : 
GLOOMY  ]m  either  in  the  general 
constitution  or  the  particular  frame  of 
the  mind;  SULIsEN  lies  in  the  teinper. 
A  man  of  a  gloomy  disposition  is  aa 
involuntary  agent ;  it  is  his  misfortune^ 
and  renders  him  in  some  measiue 
pitiable :  the  sullen  man  yields  to  his 
evil  humours ;  ttii/eiiaesf  is  Us  foult, 
and  renders  him  offensive.  The  gloomy 
man  distresses  himself  mosti  his  pains 
are  a) I  his  own :  the  mllen  man  has 
a  great  share  of  discontent  in  his  com- 
position; he  charges  his  sufferings 
upon  others,  and  makes  them  suffer 
in  common  with  himself.  A  man  may 
be  rendered  gloomy  for  a  time  by  the 
influence  of  particular  circumstances  ; 
but  iiuiltuneu  creates  pains  for  itself 
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when  all  ettema]  eircumstanoes  of  a 
painful  nature  are  waudng. 

StdUnneu  and  MOROSENESS  are 
both  the  inherent  prc^rdes  of  the 
temper ;  but  the  fbrmerdiseorers  itiifM 
in  those  wbohave  to  submit^  and  the  lat- 
ter in  thdse  who  have  to  command :  tuU 
ienness  therefore  betrays  itself  mostly 
in  early  life ;  morotenesi  is  the  pecu- 
liar chuncteristic  of  age.    The  sidUn 
person  has  maay  fitfided  hardships  to 
ending  from  the  corilvol  of  others; 
the  ntome  person  causes  others  to* 
endure  lAany  real  hardships,  by  keep- 
ing theaa  under  too  severe  a  control. 
Sullenneu  shows  itself  mostly  by  an 
unseemly  reserve;  nwnaeneu  shows 
itfl^f  hy  the  havdmesB  of  the  speech/ 
and  the  roughness  of  the  i^oice.    BmU 
lenneta  is  altotether  a  sloegtsh  prin- 
ciple, that  leads  more  or  ^s  toia^ 
action;  moroKnem  is  a  harsh  fiteling, 
that  is  not  conteated  with  eiaccfaig 
obe<ifience  mdess  it  inflicts  paiii. 
TV  aowittlng  h«ralda  act  tkeirloirtl^  eonaudi^ 
PiMMire  ihcy  walk  ulmg  tfcg  humm  m»§»,  • 
AfiH*^  the  hCTO  la  Mi  tmt  th^riod 
With  ftfaamjf  aspect,  oa  Mb  arm  reclin'd.  Pops.. 
At  this  tbej  cened ;  tlie  stern  debate  ezpif'd ; 
TIm  cbiefii  So  iuUen  majesty  reUf*d«  Pon. 

Tfi0  marose  phitosophw  Is  so  ssdcb.  aiiected 
bj  ihoM  and  sone  o*er  «iitboiW«,.that  be 
beeoaan  a  «oafiit  to  Ma  f rima,  aaddariacab^, 
»oaU  taha  Mm  wtb  Mm  wbea  1«  wmrt  to  Ms 


GJLORY,  honor; 
GI/)RY  is  sometfaini  dasling  and- 
widely  diffused.  The  Latin  word  gloria, 
anciently  written  ^teiffy  is  in  all  proba* 
bility  connected  with  oar  words  gion, 
gtaze,  glUttr,  gkw,  through  the  mo- 
di am  of  the  northern  words  gleitten, 
gtotzeriy  gldnxen,  gi'vhen,  all  which 
come  from  the  Hebrew^Ae/,  a  live  coal. 
That  the  moral  idea  of  glery  is  best 
represented  by  light  is  evident  from 
the  ghrif  which  is  painted  round  the 
head  of  oar  Saviour. 

HONOR  is  something  less  splendid, 
but  more  solid,  and  probably  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  han  wealth  or  sub- 
stance. 

Glory  impels  to  exxraordinavy 
efforts  and  to  great  undertakings. 
Honor  induces  to  a  discharge  of  one's 
duty.  Excellence  in  the  attainment, 
and  success  in  the  exploit,  bring 
ghry ;  a  faithful  exercise  of  one's 
talents  reflecte  honor.  Glory  is  ceo- 
nacted  with  every  thing  tvhich  has  a 


pecoHor  public  interest ;  honor  is  morv 
properly  obtained  withm  a  prirata 
circle.  Glory  is  not  confined  to  the 
nation  or  li£  of  the  individual  by 
whom  it  is  sought;  it  spreads  over 
aU  the  earth,  amd  descends  to  the- 
latest  posterity:  hoMt  h  linlked  tor 
those  who  ffe  connected  wMi  th«  scAH' 
ject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses  to  his 
ttctioi^.  Olorjf  is  rfttaiiflfbUb  tout  bj 
few,  and  maybe  an  object  ofind^' 
ferenoe  to  any  on^ ;  honour  is  more  or 
less  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  must; 
be  disregaidcki  by  no  one.  A  ^eral 
at  the  head  of  nia  army  goes  m  pur- 
suit of  glory  ;  the  humble  citisea  who- 
acts  his  part  in  society  so  as  to  obtain 
the  approbation  of  his  ftjBoW  citizens 
is  in  the  road  for  honor.  Anadoti 
acqaires  glory  by  the  splender  of  its* 
vicADries,  andits  snperiotity  in  arts  ae 
well  as  anna ;  it  obtains  hoMf  bf  ha^ 
strict  adheredce  to  equity  ilnd^good  Hiith 
in  ail  its  dealinga  with  otbat  aatioiis. 
Onr  own  natioar  has  aeqfoirad  glorjf 
by  the  heliy  of  its  brave  wanriofs;  K' 
has  gainea  honor  by  the  justice  sfeid 
generosity  of  its  goveranattt.  The' 
military  career  of  Alexander  was  gh* 
rious ;  his  honiane  treataMot  of  the- 
Persian  prinoessea  who  were-  his  pii« 
soners  was  aa  hqnarMe  trait  in  )&^ 
character.  The  abolition  of  the  slav#. 
trade  b^  the  English  govarament  itat 
a  glonous  triomph  of  CSi^tianil^ 
over  the  worst  principles  of  haaa» 
nature.  The  national  condoet  of. 
England  daring  the  revolutioaarr 
period  reflects  honor  on  the  £ngUa» 
name. 

Glory  is  a  sentiment,  sdfish  in  itr 
nature,  but  sakitary  or  pemictotis  in 
its  effect,  according  as  it  is  dtretffeedp 
Aofior  is  a  principle  disinteresled'  ia 
its  natare,  wad  beneficial  in  its  operas 
tions.  A  thirst  for  ghry  is  scMona 
indulged  but  at  the  expense  of  others^ 
as  it  is  not  attainable  in  the  plaior 
paith  of  duty ;  there  are  but  fow  op« 
portoaities  of  acquiring  it  by  elevated 
acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer  whe 
have  the  virtaa  tx>  embrace  the  op* 
portunities  that  offer.  A  love  o(hm<m 
can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  ad« 
vantage  of  others;  it  is  restricted  byi 
fixed  laws;  it  requires  a  sacrifioeof 
every  selfish  consideration,  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  others ;  it  is 
associated  with  nothing  but  virtue. 
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GLORY. 


GODLIKE. 


Hence  h  our  love  of  fune;  •  love  lo  •CiMf, 
We  thiak  no  daogatfraet  nor  labois  leaf, 
Bj  which  we  hope  our  belngfl  to  exteuA, 
And  to  nmoCert  timet  im  giarg  to  detoend. 

Jurriii. 
If  gl^ry  cannot  move  a  mhkl  to  metn, 
IVor  fntnre  prahe  firom  fndln;;  pteuem  ween, 
Tct  why  dKmld  he  dflfhuid  Ut  ton  of  fcme. 
And  gradis  the  Kemus  thehr  taunortal  aene  I 

DnYnmi. 

Ai  viftneie the  motC raeioaahle  end  fennlne 
eouroe  of  honor,  we  feoeimllj  find  in  tMlee 
en  Intimation  of  Rome  paitlcalar  merit  that 
*boald  mommend  men  to  the  hisb  vtatloni 
which  they  potiam.  Aoouon. 

Sir  Fraacto  Bacon,  fbr  gieatnen  of  genlei 
nad  compaas  of  knowledge,  dM  honour  to  hla 
ageandeonntiy.  AsDnon, 

TO   GLORY^  BOAST. 

To  GLORY  is  to  hold  as  one's g^. 
To  BOAST  is  to  set  forth  to  one's 
advantage.  Both  words  denote  the 
value  which  the  individual  sets  upon 
that  which  helongji  to  himself.  To 
glory  is  more  particularly  the  act  of 
the  mind^  the  indulgence  of  the  in^ 
ternal  sentiment :  to  boati  denotes 
rather  the  expression  of  the  sentiment. 
To  glory  is  ^pUed  only  to  matters  of 
moment;  boati  is  rather  suitable  to 
•trifling  f>oints.  A  Christian  martyr 
glories  in  the  cross  of  Christ:  a 
soldier  boms  of  his  courage  and  his 
feats  in  battle. 

Glory  is  but  seldom  used  in  a  ba^ 
sense,  and  boast  still  seldomer  in  a  good 
sense.  A  royalist  glories  in  the  idea  of 
supporting  his  prince  and  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  sovereigns ;  but  there 
are  republicans  and  traitors  who  glory 
in  their  shame,  and  boast  of  the  con- 
verts they  make  to  their  lawless  cause. 
It  is  an  unbecoming  action  for  an  in- 
dividuiU  to  boost  of  any  thing  in  him- 
self; but  a  nation,  in  its  collective  ca- 
pacity, may  boast  of  its  superiority 
without  domg  violence  to  decorum. 
An  Englishman  glories  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  belonging  to  such  a  distin- 
guished nation,  although  he  would  do 
very  idly  to  boast  of  it  as  a  personal 
quality.  No  nation  can  botui  of  so 
many  public  institutions  fbr  the  relief 
of  cbstress  as  England. 

All  the  lajmen  who  have  esrerted  a  more  than 
ordinary  geolu  in  their  writings,  and  were  the 
gfovy  of  their  ttmei,  weie  BMO  wbooe  hope*  won 
filled  with  ImmorUUty.  Adouo*. 

If  a  man  looks  npoa  himself  In  an  ahslracted 
light,  be  haa  not  much  to  boon  of;  bnt  If  he 


eemiden  hlamelf  with  legaid  to«lheik,  fie  ma§ 

find  occasion  of  gleiying.  If  not  In  hb  own 
vlftnes,  at  least  In  the  absence  of  aaothei's  im- 

ASOESOM. 


GLOW,  V.  Fire* 

TO  GLUT,  V.  To  satisfy, 

TO  GO  ASTRAY,  V.  To  deviate. 

GODLIKE,  DIVINE,  HEAVENLY. 

GODLIKE  bespeaks  its  own  mean- 
ing,  as  like  God,  or  after  the  man- 
ner of  God, 

DIVINE,  in  Latin  tUvituu  frooi 
divus  or  Deusy  signifies  appertaining 
to  Goc^. 

HEAVENLY,  or  HEAVENLIKE, 
signifies  like  or  appertaining  to  keaven. 

Godlike  is  a  more  expressive,  but 
less  common  term  than  divine:  the 
former  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  of 
peculiar  praise  for  an  individual ;  di- 
vine is  generally  employed  for  that 
which  appertains  to  a.  superior  being, 
in  distinction  fitim  that  which  is  hu- 
man. Benevolence  is  a  godlike  pro- 
perty. The  divine  image  is  stamped 
on  the  features  of  man,  whence  the 
face  is  called  by  Milton  '  the  human 
face  divine*  As  divine  is  opposed  to 
human,  so  is  heavenlyto  earthly  :  the 
divine  being  distinguishes  the  Creator 
of  all  other  beings ;  but  a  heavenly 
being  denotes  the  an^ls  or  mhabi- 
tants  of  heaven,  in  distinction  from 
earthly  beings  or  the  inhabitants  of 
earth.  A  divine  influence  is  to  be 
sought  fbr  only  by  prayer  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  things;  but  a  he^fenly 
.  temper  may  be  acquired  by  a  steady 
contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  and 
an  abstraction  fh>m ,  those  which  are 
earthly.  The  divine  will  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  moral  law  and  obligation. 
Heavenly  joys  are  the  fruit  of  all  our 
labors  in  this  earthly  course. 
Saie  he  that  made  us  with  aach  laigo  dleooniee. 


ThatcapahiUtj  and  godlike 

To  rait  In  ns  nniu*d.. 

or  all  that  see  or  read  thy  comecUes, 

Whoever  In  those  glaams  looks  may  Snd 

The  spots  letnmM,  or  graees  of  his  mind  ; 

And  hy  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art. 

At  Msnie  view  and  diem  his  nobler  part. 

Waj 

Reason,  alas!  It  does  not  know  Itself; 
But  man,  vain  man  I  wouU  with  his  ^hort  lfai*d 

plnmmet 
Fathom  the  raat  ahym  of  Aenrenl>  jostlce. 

Dnir 
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GODLY,   HIGHTBOUS. 
GODLY  is  a  contraction  of  godlike 
{v.  Godlike). 

RIGHTEOUS    signifies    conform- 
able to  right  or  truth. 

These  epithets  are  both  used   in 
a  spiritual  sense,  and  cannot,  with* 
out  an  indecorous  affectation  of  re- 
ligion, be  introduced  into  any  other 
discourse    than  that  which    is    pro^ 
perly    spiritual.     GodUne^^y    in    the 
strict  sense,  is  that  outward  deport- 
ihent  which  characterizes  a  heavenly 
temper.    Prayer,  reading  of  the  scri|>: 
tures,  public  worship,  and  every  re- 
ligious act,  enters  into  the  significa- 
tion of  godliness,  which  at  the  same 
time  supposes  a  tamper  of  mind,  not 
only  to  delight  in,   but  to  profit  by 
such  exercises.    Righteousness  on  the 
other    hand    comprehends    Christian 
morality,  in  distinction  from  that  of 
the  heathen  or  unbeliever.    A  right- 
eous man  does  right,    not  only  be- 
cause it  is  right,  but  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  his  Maker, 
and  the  example  of  his  Redeemer. 
Righteousness  is  therefore  to  godliness, 
as  the  effect  to  the  cause,    llie  godfy 
man  goes  to  the  sanctuary,  and  by 
converse  with  his  Maker  assimilates 
all  his  affections  to  the  character  of 
that  being  whom  he  worships ;  when 
he  leaves  the  sanctuary  he  proves  the 
efficacy  of  his  godliness  by  qis  right- 
eous converse  with    his  fellow  crea- 
tures.   It  is  easy  however  for  men  to 
mistake  the  means  for  the  eod,  and  to 
rest  with  godliness  without  righteous- 
ness, as  too  many  are  apt  to  do  who 
seem  to  make  their  whole  duty  to  con- 
sist in  an  attention  to  religious  obser*> 
vances,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  ex- 
travagant feelings. 

It  halk  been  ttw  gveat  deriffn  of  the  det  11  and 
lili  instilments  In  all  agea  to  undeffoalne  reli^n, 
bj  makloi;  an  nnbappj  wparatlon  and  dlToroa 
between  godUnen  and  morally.  But  let  na  not 
decehre  onnelfea ;  tbb  was  alwaya  religloii,  and 
tke  condition  of  o«r  aoeeptanoe  with  CML,  to 
endeavou  to  be  like  Gf d  In  paritjr  and  hollnm, 
in  justice  and  figkUtnunu*,  Tillotbob. 

GOOD,  aOODNESS. 
GOOD,  which  under  different  forms 
runs  through  all  the  northern  Ian- 
languages,  and  has  a  great  affinity  to 
the  Greek  ayafloc,  is  supposed  by 
Adelung  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
gaudeo,  Greek  yq9sf  ,and  Hebrew  chada. 


Good  and  GOODNESS  are  ab- 
stract terms,  drawn  firom  the  same 
word ;  the  former  to  denote  the  thing 
that  is  good,  the  latter  the  inherent 
good  property  of  a  thing.  All  good 
comes  from  God,  whose  goodness  to- 
wards his  creatures  is  mibounded. 

The  good  we  do  is  determined  by 
the  tendency  of  the  action ;  but  our 
'  goodness  in  doing  it  is  determined  by 
the  motive  of  our  actions.  Good  is 
of  a  two-fold  nature,  physical  and 
moral,  and  is  opposed  to  evil ;  good- 
ness  is  applicable  either  to  the  dis- 
position of  moral  agents  or  the  qua- 
lities of  inanimate  objects ;  it  is  op- 
posed to  badness.  By  the  order  of 
i^rovidence  the  roost  horrible  ooi^ 
vulsions  are  made  to  bring  about 
good.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  any 
fruit  depends  upon  its  fitness  to  be  en- 
joyed. 
Each  fonnPd  for  all,  pvoMoCes  through  private 

eare  ' 
The  public  good,  a^d  ioMj  takes  lis  ihareb 

Jbntns. 

The  reS^mfac  error  of  his  life  was,  that  Siuage 

mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of  Tirtrae,  and 

was  Indeed  not  so  much  a  good  man  as  the  friend 

of  foodnesff.  Jobhioh* 

.GOOD,  BENEFIT,    ADVANTAGE. 

GOOD  is  an  abstract  universal 
term,  which  in  its  unlimited  sense 
comprehends  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived  of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts 
to  the  end  proposed.  In  this  sense 
BENEFIT  and  ADVANTAGE,  as 
well  as  utility,  service,  profit,  &c. 
are  all  modifications  of  good  ;  but  the 
term  good  has  likewise  a  limited  ap- 
plication, which  brings  it  to  a  just 
point  of  comparison  with  the  other 
terms  here  chosen.  The  common 
idea  which  allies  these  words  to  each 
other  is  that  of  good  as  it  respects  a 
particular  object.  Good  is  here  em- 
ployed indefinitely;  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage are  specified  by  some  collate- 
ral circumstances.  Good  is  done 
without  reeard  to  the  person  who 
does  it,  or  nim  to  whom  it  is  done; 
but  benefit  has  always  respect  to  the 
relative  condition  of  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver, who  must  be  both  specified. 
Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  man, 
that  he  does  much  good,  or  that  he 
bestows  benefits  upon  this  or  that  in- 
dividual. In  like  manner,  when  speaks 
ing  of  particular  communities  or  so* 
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ciety  at  Um^  we  may  saj  that  it  tft  for 
the  good  of  society  or  for  the  good  of 
maDkiiid  that  every  one  sufooiits  to 
the  sacrifiee  of  •oma  portion  of  his 
natural  libertjr;  but  it  is  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poorer  orders  that 
the  charitably  disposed  empioy  so 
much  time  and, money  in  giving  them 
instruction. 

Good  is  limited  to  no  mode  or 
fnaanpr,  no  condition  of  the  person 
or  the  thing;  it  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately: benefit  is  more  particulaiiy 
applicable  to  the  external  circum- 
'SUmees  of  a  person,  as  to  his  health, 
his  improvement,  his  pecuniary  con- 
dition, and  the  like;  it  is  likewise 
confiaed  in  its  application  to  persons 
only.  We  may  counsel  anotoer  for 
jbis  goody  although  we  do  not  counsel 
^nm  for  his  benefit ;  but  we  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  another  when  we  set 
apart  for  him  the  fruits  of  our  labor. 
Exercise  is  always  attended  with  some 
good  to  all  persons ;  it  is  of  particular 
benefit  to  those  who  are  of  a  lethargic 
habit.  An  indiscreet  zeal  does  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  re- 
bgioQ.  A  patient  cannot  expect  to 
derive  benefit  from  a  medicine,  when 
he  counteracts  its  efiects. 

Good  is  mostly  employed  for  some 
positive  tod  direct  good;  advanttUK 
tor  an  odsentitious  and  indirect  gooa: 
the  good  is  that  which  would  be  good 
to  aS ;  the  advamtoge  is  that  which  is 
pastially  good  or  good  only  in  particular 
•cases.  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  exert ' 
'his  talents;  it  is  an  advantage  to  him 
if  in  ad(dition  to  his  own  ^rts  he 
has  the  support  of  friends.  It  may 
however  frequently  happen  that  he 
Who  has  the  most  advantage$  derives 
die  least  good.  Talents,  person, 
▼oice,  powerful  interest,  a  pleasing 
address,  are  all  advantagee ;  but  they 
may  produce  evil  instead  of  good  if 
they  are  not  directed  to  the  ri^t  pur- 
pose. 

Ow  piCHnC  foMt  Uw  lUf  (wk  li  nade. 
To  ean  sapr rior  bUa  nhm  thii  iMl  IUb. 

Jxavm. 


Vn\tm  men  wtrr  flDdoivtd  ¥jr  BBtwt  wlUi 
■aroe  wiMe  ofdatjr  or  iDorai  fibUsatloBftlify  eoeld 
nop  oo  benefit  ttom  leiebtioo,  Buim. 

Thetne  art  of  meaoo  la  tbe  art  ofaflMtioii. 
No  nan  vfll  read  with  mmA  admrntage  who  is 
Bot  abia  at  pkaaviv  10  Of  aMWia  Ua  Biad. 

JoBJiaoiib 


GOQ0HUMOUB»  V.  Goodnotwre. 

GOODNATURE,  GOODfiUMOUR. 

GOODNATURE  and  GOOD- 
HUMOUE  both  imply  the  disposition 
to  please,  and  be  pleased ;  bnt  the 
former  is  habitual  and  permanent, 
the  latter  is  temporary  and  partial: 
the  former  lies  in  the  nature  and  frame 
of  the  mind ;  the  letter  in  the  state  of 
the  humours  or  spirits.  A  good- 
natured  Ajr  recommends  hinasdf  at  all 
times  for  his  goodnature ;  a  good- 
humoured  man  recommends  himself 
particulariy  as  a  companion.  Goed- 
nature  displays  itselTbya  readiness 
in  dobg  kind  offices ;  goodAtanoar  is 
confined  mostly  to  the  ease  and  cheei^ 
fullness  of  one's  outward  deportment 
in  social  converse.  Goodnature  is 
apt  to  be  guilty  of  weak  compliances; 

foodhumour  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by 
ts  of  peevishness  and  depression. 
Goodnature  is  applicable  only  to  the 
character  of  the  individual;  good- 
humour  may  be  said  of  a  whole  com- 
pany. It  is  a  mark  of  goodnature  m 
a  man  who  will  not  disturb  the  good- 
humour  of  the  company  he  is  in,  by 
resenting  the  affront  that  is  offered 
him  by  another. 

howcvs  aaaoooentahle  tba  aa. 
ppear  at  list  tight,  that  footf- 
aaMBtlal  taalUj  ia  a  aallrkt. 


fMtvre  waaaa 


WbeB  Vlfifl  aya 


ho  (hat  did  B 

fas  was    fai 


GOOD-OFFICE,  V.  Benefits 
GOODS,  V.  Commodity. 

GOODS,  FURNITURE,  CHATTELS, 

MOVEABLES,  EFFECTS. 
-  All  these  tenns  are  applied  to 
Such  things  as  belong  to  an  individaaL 
The  first  term  is  the  most  general,  both 
in  sense  and  application;  all  the  rest 
are  species. 

FURNITURE  oomprehenda  all 
household  ^oods;  wherefore  in  reg^ni 
to  an  individual,  supposing  the  house 
to  contain  all  he  has>  the  general  is 
put  for  the  specific  term,  as  when  one 
speaks  of  a  person's  moving  his 
GOODS  for  his  Jumiture.  But  in 
the  strict  sense  goods  comprehend 
more  thun .  furniture,  indudug  not 
only  that  which  is  adi^ted  for  the  do- 
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m€teCic  pmposes  of  a  faxuAjy  bat  also 
eyery  thine  which  is  of  value  to  al 
person.  The  diairs  and  tables  are  a 
part  of  Jkmiture ;  papers^  books^ 
and  moneyy  9iet  induded  among  the 
good9.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that 
foodtf  drt^en  in  its  most  Umited  sense, 
n  cf  widet  iiiipoit  than  Jumiture, 

CHATTBLS,    which  is    probably 
changed  from  cattie,  is  a  term  not  in 
ordinary  use,  btxt  ^tiD  sufficiently  em- 
ployed to  deserve  notice.    The  chat" 
tels  comprehend  that  spedes  of  goodt 
which  is  in  a  spedal  manner  separated 
from  one's  person  and  hous^;  a  man's 
eattle^  his  implements  of  husbandrj*, 
the  alienable  rights  vrhidi  he  has  m 
land  or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended 
Qnder  ehatteU :  hence  the  propriety  of 
the  expression  to  seize  a  man's  good$ 
and  chatteky  as  denoting  the  disposable 
property  which  he  has  about  his  per- 
son or  at  a  distance.    MOVEABLES 
comprehends  all  the  other  terms  in  the 
limited  application  to  property,  as  far 
as  it  admits  of  being  removed  from 
one  place  to  the  other ;  it  is  opposed 
either  to  fixtures,  when  speaking  of 
furniture^  or  to  land  as  contrasted  to 
goodi  and  chattels. 
■  EFFECTS  is  a  term  of  neariy  as 
extensive  a  signification  as  goods,  but 
not    so    extensive    an     application. 
Whatever  a  man  has  that  is  of  any 
supposed   value,  or  convertible  into 
money,  is  entitled  his  gooets ;  what- 
ever a  man  has  that  can  effect,  pro- 
duce, or  bring  forth  money  by  sale,  is 
entitled  his  effects.    Goods  therefore  is 
applied  only  to  that  which  a  man  has 
at  his  own  disposal;  effects  more  pro- 
perly to  that  which  is  left  at  the  disposal 
of  others.    A  man  makes  a  sale  of 
his  goods  on  his  removal  from  any 
place ;  his  creditors  or  executors  take 
care  of  his  effects  either  on  his  bank- 
ruptcy or  decease :  goods  in  this  case 
is  seldom  employed  but  in  the  limited 
sense  of  what  is  removable ;  but  ef- 
fects   indudes  every  thing  personal, 
fireehold,  and  copyhold. 

Nov  I  give  ap  mj  ihop  and  dhpote  of  all  my 
poetfeal  g9cd$  at  onoa ;  I  maat  tlieiefoie  desira 
thattkepsbUcwoiJdpleBietotakatheaiin  tie 
ffiwi^  aad  tkat  enrg  bodj  wovldtua  oter  what 
be  doei  not  like.  Pbiob, 

CeMfclcfflns  tbatyewlMMei,  jo«r  place  and 
Jumiimr^  are  not  raltable  te  yew  qnallt  j,  I 
eooetife  ihat  Toor  expence  oagM  to  be  fedaced 

to  t«oihiMft«r  jow  cfifti0^       "" 
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eanbene  AnM bat tliat moMolte of 
1^^  .n.!.—  •■kstMMAviafflui  iten  the 


VMReenbene  AnM bat  that  moi 
•ferj  Uod  become  aooner  appropriated 
permanent  snbetaatlal  tol!.  Bu 


Mw.w~  •»...  Bi.iGxnoiiB. 

Tito  laws  of  bankniptcy  eompel  the  baakrapt 

togtre  np  all  his  eflfbrtttotbenw  oribeetedltors 

without  any  conoealment.  Bueaeioii& 

GOODS,   POSSE8BIONS,  PEO- 
PERTY. 

All  these  ^rms  are  applicable  to 
such  things  as  are  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  the  former  term  respects 
the  direct  quality  of  producing  en- 
joyment, the  two  latter  have  rqi^rd 
to  the  subject  of  the  enjoyment.  We 
consider  GOODS  as  they  are  real  or 
imaginary,  adapted  or  not  adapted 
for  the  producing  of  real  happiness. 
Those  who  abound  in  the  goods  of 
this  world  are  not  always  the  hap- 
piest. POSSESSIONS  must  be  re- 
garded as  they  are  lasting  or  tem- 
porary ;  he  who  is  anxious  for  earthly 
possessions  forgets  that  they  are  but 
transitory  and  dependant  upon  a  thou- 
sand contingencies.  PROPERTY  is  to 
be  considered  as  it  is  legal  or  ille^,  just 
or  unjust.  -Those  who  are  anxious  for 
great  property  are  not  always  scru- 
pulous about  the  means  by  wliich  it  is 
to  be  obtained. 

The  purity  of  a  man's  Christiau 
character  is  in  danger  from  an  over- 
weaning  attachment  to  earthly  goods. 
No  wise  man  will  boast  the  multitude 
of  his  possessions,  when  he  reflects 
that  if  they  do  not  l^ve  him,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  he  must 
leave  them :  the  validity  of  one's  claim 
to  property  which  comes  by'  inhe- 
ritance is  better  founded  than  any 
other. 

The  worMllaff  attaches  hlmwlf  wholly  4o 
what  be  reckons  the  only  solid  goodt,  the  pee. 
ae$ttm  of  riches  and  indoence. 


While  worldly  men  enlargfi  tbtft  paasessfenc, 
and  extend  their  eonoezloni,  ftey  iousiae  tbey 
are  streaethenloi^  themselTes.  Bunu 

TO  GOVEKN,   RULE,   BEGU- 
LATE. 

GOVERN,  m  French  gouvemer, 
Latin  guberno^  Greek  xx^i^aa; 

RULE  and  REGULATE  signify 
to  bring  under  a  rule,  or  make  by 
rtde. 

The  exercise  of  authority  enters 
more  or  less  into  the  signification  of 
these  terms ;  but  to  govern-  implie» 
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the  exercise  likewise  of  judgemoit 
and  knowledge. 

To  rule  implies  rather  the  unqua- 
lified exercise  of  power,  the  making 
the  will  the  rule  :  a  king  goroerns  his 
people  by  means  of  wise  laws  and  an 
upnght  administration;  a  despot 
rule*  over  a  nation  according  to  nis 
arbitrary  decision ;  if  he  have  .  no 
principle  his  rule  becomes  an  oppres- 
sive tyranny.  Of  Robespierre,  it  has 
been  said^  that  if  he  did  not  know  how 
to  govern^  h^  aimed  at  least  at  ruling. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to 
persons  or  things  :  persons  govern  or 
rule  others ;  or  they  govern,  rule,  or 
regulate  things. 

In  regard  to  persons,  gcroem  is  al- 
ways in  a  good  sense,  but  rule  is 
sometimes  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it  is 
naturally  associated  with  an  abuse  of 
power.  To  govern  is  so  perfectly  dis- 
cretionary, that  we  speak  of  govern- 
ing ourselves;  but  we  speak  only, of 
ruling  others.  Nothing  can  be  more 
lamentable  than  to  be  ruled  by  one 
who  does  not  know  how  to  govern 
himself.  It  is  the  business  of  a  man 
to  rule  his  house  by  keeping  all  its 
members  in  due  subjection  to  his  au- 
thority ;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  person  to 
rule  those  that  are  under  him  in  all 
matters  wherein  they  are  incompetent 
to  gacern  themselves. 

To  govern  necessarily  supposes  the 
adoption  of  judicious  means ;  but 
ruling  is  confined  to  no  means  but 
such  as  will  obtain  the  end  of  sub- 
jecting the  will  of  one  to  that  of  an- 
other :  a  woman  is  said  to  rule  by 
obeying;  an  artful  and  imperious 
woman  will  have  recourse  to  various 
stratagems  to  elude  the  power  to 
which  she  ought  to  submit,  and  ren« 
der  it  subservient  to  her  own  purposes. 
In  application  to  things,  govern  and 
rule  admit  of  a  similar  distinction. 
A  minister  goroems  the  state,  and  a 
pilot  governs  the  vessel;  the  move- 
ments of  the  machine  are  in  both 
cases  directed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
judgement;  a  pei-son  ru^s  the  times, 
8  msons,  fashions,  and  the  like ;  it  is 
an  act  of  his  individual  will.  Regu- 
late is  a  species  of  governing  simply 
by  judgement;  the  word  is  applicable, 
to  thiR};s  of  minor  moment  where  the 
force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite. 
One  governs  the  affairs  of  a  nation^  or 
1 


a  lurgB  body  where  great  interests  ai« 
involved ;  we  regulate  the  ooncems  of 
an  individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases 
where  good  order  or  convenience  only  is 
consulted :  so  likewise  in  r^ard  to  oor^ 
selves,  we  govern  our  passions,  but  we 
regulate  our  affections.  They  are  all 
properly  used  to  denote  the  acts  of  con- 
scious agents,  but  by  a  figure  of  personi- 
fication they  may  be  applied  to  inani- 
mate or  moral  otyects ;  the  price  of 
one  market  governs  the  price  of  an- 
other, or  governs  the  seller  in  his  de- 
mand; fashion  and  caprice  rule  the 
majority,  or  particular  fashions  rule ; 
the  time  of  one  clock  regulates  that 
of  many  others. 

Whence  caDtUt  Trry  motion  lake  itsbbtfi. 
Not  ture  from  nwtttfr,  from  doll  clods  of  euffa  P 
Bat  from  a  Uvlaff  tpirit  1odK*d  wMbia. 
Whlebg«>rcnu  all  tlie  bodily  nachlM.  JBxra. 
When  1  behold  a  Acdou  band  Bgrae, 
To  call  It  fKedom  whoa  theaatehc*  are  fiee; 
Each  wanton  iodgnneir  penal  itatales  draw  ; 
Iawi  frlod  the  poor,  and  rich  men  t-Mletbe  lav  ; 
I  flj  from  petty  tjranti  to  the  throne,  r 


Dlttractiof  thooKhta  bjr  tarns  bfa  bosom  rutd^ 
Now  flr'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  coolM. 

Pops. 

Tbonch  a  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  be 

deeply  impressed  on  theheart  of  man,  it  b  aot  of 

ipowerto  r^raOMehisUre.  Blaib, 


GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

Both  these  terms  may  be  employed 
either  to  designate  the  act  of  GO- 
VERNING   and     ADMINISTER- 
ING, or  the  persons  governing  and 
administering.    In  both  cases  govern" 
ment  has  a  more  extensive  meaning  than 
administration.      The  government  in- 
cludes every  exercise  of  authority ;  the 
administration  implies  only  that  exer- 
cise of  authority  which  consists  in 
]>uttiiig  the  laws  or  will  of  another  in 
force.    Hence,  when  we  speak  of  the 
government  as  it  respects  the  persons, 
it  impUes  the  whole  body  of  consti- 
tuted authorities;  and  the    admini^ 
tration,  only  that    part  which   puts 
in    execution  the  intentions  of  the 
whole.    The  government  of  a  country 
therefore  may  remain  unaltered,  while 
the  administration    undergoes  many 
changes.    It  is  th^  business  of  the 
government  to  make  treaties  of  peace 
and  war ;  and  without  a  government 
it  is  impossible  for  any  people  to  tie- 
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^tiate  :  it  is  the  business  of  the  ad" 
ministration  to  administer  justice,  to 
regulate  the  finances,  and  to  direct  all 
the  complicated  concerns  of  a  nation ; 
without  an  adminittration  all  public 
business  would  be  at  a  stand. 

Government  U  vk  art  above  the  attaiomnt 
of  an  oidlaafy  gmlaa.  Soimi, 

Id  traatlttg  of  an  invisible  world,  and  the 
adminisiration  of  government  tbere  carried  on 
by  the  Fatber  of  splrtto,  particulars  occur  which 
appear  incomprebensible.  Blaik. 

What  are  we  to  do  if  the  government  and 
the  whole  commonitj  is  of  the  same  description  ? 

BVRSLB. 

GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION- 
GOVERNMENT  is  here  as  in  the 
former  article  (v.  Government)  the 
generic  term;  CONSTITUTION  the 
specific.  Government  implies  gene- 
rally the  act  of  governing  or  exer- 
cising authority  under  any  form  what- 
ever ;  constitution  implies  any  eonsti-- 
tuted  or  fixed  form  of  government : 
we  may  have  a  government  without  a 
constitution:  we  cannot  have  a  con- 
stitution without  a  government.  In 
the  first  formation  of  society  govern- 
ment was  placed  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals wno  exercised  authority  ac- 
cording to  discretion  rather  than  any 
fixed  rule  or  law ;  here  then  was  go- 
vernment without  a  constitution  :  as 
time  and  experience  proved  the  neces- 
sity of  some  established  form,  and  the 
wisdom  of  enlightened  men  disco- 
vered the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  different  forms^  government 
in  every  country  assumed  a  more  de- 
finite shape  and  became  the  consti^ 
tution  of  tlie  country ;  hence  then  the 
union  of  g-overninent  and  constitution. 
Governments  are  divided  by  political 
writers  into  three  classes,  monarchical, 
aristocraticy  and  i-epublican ;  but 
these  three  general  forms  have  been 
adopted  with  such  variations  and  mo- 
difications as  to  render  the  constitution 
of  every  country  something  peculiar 
to  itself. 

Political  squabblers  have  always 
chosen  to  consider  government  in  its 
limited  sense  as  including  only  the  su^ 
preme  or  executive  authority^  and  the 
constitution  as  that  which  is  sot  up  b^ 
the  authority  of  the  people ;  but  this 
is  only  a  forced  apphcation  of  a  gene- 
cal    t&rPi  ^   ^rre  the  purposes  of 


party.  Constiiutionf  according  to  its 
real  signification,  does  not  convey  the 
idea  of  the  source  of  power  uny  more 
than  government;  the  constitution 
may  with  as  much  propriety  be  formed 
or  constituted  by  the  monarch  as  go- 
vernment is  exercised  by  the  monarch; 
and  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that 
what  is  to  be  formed  specifically  by 
any  person  or  persons  so  as  to  become 
constituted  must  be  framed  by  some- 
thing  more  authoritative  than  a  rabble. 
The  constitution  may,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  be  the  work  of  time,  for 
most  of  the  constitutions  in  Europe, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  are 
indebted  to  time  and  the  natural 
course  of  events  for  their  establish- 
ment ;  but  in  our  own  country  the 
case  has  been  so  far  different  that  by 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  those  in 
eovemment  or  power,  a  constitution  . 
has  been  expressly  formed  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Enghbh  nation  from  all 
others.  Hence  the  word  constitutio/i 
is  applied  by  distinction  to  the  En- 
gUsh  form  of  government ;  and  since 
this  constitution  has  happily  secured 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
by  salutary  laws,  a  vulgar  error  has 
arisen  that  the  constitution  is  the 
work  of  the  people,  and  by  a  natural 
consequence  it  is  maintained  that  the 
people,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  constitution,  have  the  right  of 
introducing  clianges  ;  a  dangerous  er- 
ror which  cannot  be  combated  with 
too  much  steadfastness.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all  who  reflect  on  this  sub- 
ject that  the  constitution,  as  far  as  it 
is  assignable  to  tha  efforts  of  any  man. 
or  set  of  men,  was  never  the  work  of 
the  people,  but  of  the  government  or 
those  who  held  the  supreme  power. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  calculated 
to  lessen  the  jealousies  of  the  people 
towards  their  government,  and  to 
abate  that  overweaning  complacency 
with  which  they  are  apt  to  look  upon 
themselves,  and  their  own  imaginary 
work;  for  it  is  impossible  but  that 
they  must  regard  with  a  more  dis- 
passionate eye  tlie  professors  of 
power  when  Uiey  see  themselves  in- 
debted to  those  m  power  for  the  most 
admirable  constitution  ever  framed. 

The  constitution  is  in  danger,  is  the 
watch-word  of  a  party  who  want  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  people;  but 
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every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  hw-* 
tory,  and  remembers  that  btfbre  the 
eongtituii&n  was  fiilly  formed  it  was 
the  people  who  overturaed  the  gcroem" 
ment,  will  perceive  that  much  more 
is  to  be  apprehended  by  throwing 
Any  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
popular  side  of  govemment,  than  by 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government.  The  corutUtUion 
of  England  has  arrived  at  the  acme  of 
human  perfection;  it  ensures  to  every 
man  as  much  as  he  can  wish ;  it  de- 
prives no  man  of  what  he  can  consis- 
tently with  the  public  peace  expect ; 
it  has  within  itsdf  adequate  powers 
for  correcting  every  evil  and  abuse  as 
it  may  arise,  and  is  fully  competent 
to  make  such  modifications  of  its  own 
powers  as  the  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. Every  good  citizen  therefore 
will  be  oontentM  to  leave  the  govern^ 
ynent  of  the  oountiy  in  the  hands  of 
those  constituted  authorities  as  tbej 
at  present  exist,  fully  assured  that  if 
they  have  not  the  wisdom  atod  the 
power  to  meet  ever]|r  exigency,  the 
evil  will  not  be  diminished  by  making 
the  people  our  legislators. 

Fkw  govemwuntt  hav*  commltfed  noic  ftt- 
fmat  aots  of  tynumy  Cfam  tte  uMt  pifcet  Ar- 
■poUck  foverMMRti  nhkk  wetate  arcr  kaomu 


the  iteto  «lM»,  sec  wtMei 
vttb  the  euce  of  dWenpen,  oaderukH  to  nff 
«ente  cotutihttiofu,  oagbt  to  ibow  ucomoMm 


GRACE,   FAVOR* 

GRACE,  in  French  grMce^  Latm 
gratia,  comes  firom  gratus  kind,  be- 
cause a  grace  results  mm  pure  kindness 
independently  of  the  merit  of  the  re- 
ceiver; but  FAVOR  is  that  whicb  is 
granted  voluntarily  and  without  hope 
i^  reoompence  independently  of  all 
pUieation. 

Grace  is  never  used  but  in  regard 
to  those  who  have  offended  and  made 
themselves  liable  to  punishment; 
JwDor  is  emplo}red  for  actual  good. 
An  act  of  grace  u  employed  to  denote 
that  act  of  the  government  by  which  in- 
solvent debtors  are  released;  but  ot]ia(<- 
wiae  the  term  is  in  most  freouentnse 
among  Christians  to  denote' that  mer- 
ciiiil  influence  which  Cod  exerts  over 
liis  most  unworthy  creatures  fixHn  the 
infinite  goodness  of  his  divine  nature; 
it  if  to  bis  special  grace  that  one  at- 


tributes every  good  'feeling  by  wliicli 
one  is  prevented  fiom  committing  sin. 
The  term  favor  is  employed  indis- 
criminately with  regard  to  man  or  his 
Maker.  I'hose  who  are  in  power  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  or  conferring 
favar$;  but  all  we  receive  at  the 
hands  of  our  Maker  must  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  favor.  The  divine  grace 
is  absolutely  indispensable  for  men  as 
sinners ;  the  divine  favor  is  perpe- 
tually necessary  for  men  as  his  crea- 
tures dependant  upon  him  for  every 
thing. 

Bvt  nj  I  could  repent  ud  cmild  oMbIb, 
By  let  of  grate^  mj  ftnrmt*  ilalp,  how  woam 
WonM  belKlit  rrail  hfsli  tboofbts.         Mnaw. 
A  tad  mu  ii  wholly  the  ocHtve  of  tM  vorid* 
He  huag$  Bpov  lt»Jmv0r,  Bunu 

GRACE,    CHARtf. 

GRACE  is  altogether  corporeal; 
CHARM  is  either  corporeal  or  men- 
tal :  the  grace  qualifies  the  action  ef 
the  body;  the  charm  is  an  inhercat 
qualitv  m  the  body  itself. 

A  lady  moves,  dances,  and  walks 
vrith  grace  ;  the  chamu  of  her  \ 
are  equal  to  those  of  her  mind. 

8«w|e^  Mlhod  of  lifr  peHieii'Mj  ^ 
him  for  coBvemtioo,  of  which  hi  kaew  how  to 
practfae  all  the  ftwceff.  Jobmob. 

Muic  bM  ckarmt  to  MoChe  the  laTage  brroat. 

COKORETE. 

GRACEFUL,   COMELY,  SLBGAin:. 

A  GRACEFUL  figure  is  rendered 
so  br  the  deportment  of  the  body. 
A  CMIELY  figure  has  that  in  itself 
which  pleases  the  hye.  Grae^tUneu 
results  from  nature,  improved  by  art; 
comelineit  is  mostly  the  work  of  nature. 
It  is  possible  to  acquire  graeefkhuu 
by  the  aid  of  the  dancing  master,  bat 
fi>r  a  comely  form  we  are  indebted  to 
nature  aided  by  circumstances.  Grace 
is  a  quality  pleasing  to  the  eye;  but 
ELEGANCE,  from  the  Latin  eUg9 
electns  select  and  choice,  is  a  quality 
of  a  higher  nature,  that  inspires  admi- 
ration ;  elegant  is  applicable,  like 
graceful,  to  the  motion  of  the  body, 
or  like  comely,  to  the  person,  and  is 
extended  in  its  meaning  also  to  the 
words  and  even  to  the  dress. 

A  person's  step  is  graceful;  his 
air  or  his  movements  are  elegant; 
the  grace  of  an  action  lies  chiefly  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  occasion. 

Grace  is  in  some  degree  a  relative 
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«iialky;  ibB  grms^uheu  of  t 
deperias  on  iti  witability  to  the  < 
.sicn;  ti^gance  b  a  poutive  quality; 
.it  isy  properly  speaking,  beauty  in  regard 
to  tbe  «xtanor  of  the  person ;  an  e/e- 
gance  of  air  and  manner  is  the  coiv- 
•eqoence  not  only  of  superior  birdi  and 
-atation ;  but  also  of  superior  natural 
.eodowmeots. 

-  The  flnt  wbo  appmielMd  her  was  ayMth  df 
gHK^fiU  pmetue  »ad  couitlj  ai^  bat  dreap^ 
ia  a  rlchar  habit  thaa  bad  erer  brai  acen  lo 
Arcadia.  Stkkks. 

faidaa  the  bob  of  Phabldaa  vaa  atthb  time  b 
tte  btooBB  of  Ms  yootb,  and  very  Rmarfcabto  for 
the  eoMcMneit  of  bli  penoa.  Addisoh. 

The  Batnal  proKma  of  the  woiia  of  awa  is 
•tnm  ludeaen  to  conveateneey  from  eoavenlonce  to 
eiegante,*ad  fimo  eUsance  to  nicat/.  Johiison. 

GRAC£FUl,  V.  Becoming. 

GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL^  KIND. 

GRACIOUS,  when  compared  to 
MERCIFUL^  is  used  only  in  the  spi- 
ritual sense ;  the  latter  is  applicable 
to  the  conduct  of  man  as  well  as  pf 
the  Deity. 

Grace  is  exerted  in  doing  good  to 
an  object  that  has  merited  tlM  con^ 
trary ; '  mercy  is  exerted  in  withholding 
the  evU  which  has  been  merited.  God 
ijs  gracious  to  his  creatures  in  afford- 
ing them  not  only  an  opportunity  to 
address  him,  but  every  encouragement 
to  lay  open  their  wants  to  him ;  their 
unworthmess  and  sinfulness  are  not 
made  impediments  of  access  to  him. 
G^  is  merciful  to  the  vilest  of  sin- 
ners, and  lends  an  ear  to  the  smallest 
breath  of  repentance;  in  the  moment 
of  executing  vengeance  he  stops  his 
arm  at  the  voice  of  supplication :  he 
expects  the  same  mercv  to  be  ex- 
tended by  man  towards  his  offending 
brother. 

Grace^  in  the  lofty  sense  in  which 
it  is  here  admitted,  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  made  the  attribute  of  anj 
numan  being,  however  elevated  his 
rank:  nothing  short  of  infinite  wis- 
dom as  well  as  goodness  can  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  doing  eood  to  of' 
fenders  without  producing  mtimate  evil. 
Were  a  king  to  attempt  any  display 
of  grace  by  bestowing  favours  on  cn- 
minals,  bis  conduct  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  individuals  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  and  call  down  upon 
nim  the  just  c^uu^re  of  all  gpod  men; 
but  when  we  speak  of  the  Ahnighty 


as  dispenaing  his  goods  to  sinners, 
and  even  courting  them  by  every  act 
of  endearment  to  lay  aside  their  sins, 
we  cleariy  perceive  that  this  (tifference 
arises  fvom  the  infinite  di^arity  b^ 
tween  him  and  us ;  which  makes  that 
"his  ways  are  not  our  vrays,  nor  are 
his  thoughts  our  thoughts.''  I  am  in- 
clined therefore  to  think  that  in  our 
language  we  have  made  a. peculiarly 
just  distinction  between  grace  and 
mercy,  by  confining  the  former  to  the 
acts  of  the  Almighty,  .and  applying 
the  latter  indiscriminately  to  both,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  mercy,  as  ffur  as  it 
respects  the  suspension  of  punish- 
ment, lies  altogether  within  the  r^ich 
of  human  discretion. 

Gracious^  when  compared  with 
KIND,  differs  principally  as  to  the 
station  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
applied.  Gracumtis  altogether  con» 
fined  to  superiors ;  kind  is  indiscrimi- 
nately employed  for  superiors  and 
CMquals :  a  king  gives  a  gracious  recep- 
tion to  the  nobles  who  are  presented 
to  him ;  one  friend  gives  a  kind  ve* 
ception  to  another  by  whom  he*  is 
visited.  Gracious  is  a  term  in  peculiar 
use  at  court,  and  among  princes;  it 
necessarily  supposes  a  voluntary  de- 
scent from  a  lony  station,  to  put  one- 
self, for  the  time  being,  upon  a  level 
with  those  to  whom  one  speaks:  it 
comprehends,  therefore,  condescension 
in  manner,  affability  in  address.  Kind- 
ness is  a  domestic  virtue ;  it  is  found 
mostly  among  those  who  have  not  so 
much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with ;  it 
is  the  display  of  our  gqod  will  not 
only  in  the  manner,  but  in  the  action 
itself;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  tone 
of  the  voice,  the  gesture  of  the  body, 
or  the  mode  of  expression ;  but  ex<r 
tends  to  actual  services  in  the  closest 
relations  of  society;  a  master  is  kind 
to  his  servants  in  the  time  of  their 
sickness ;  friends  who  are  kind  to  one 
another  have  perpetual  opportunities 
of  displaying  their  kindness  in  various 
little  offices. 

Re  heard  mj  vovi,  and  graHoutty  decreed 
M J  groands  to  be  leatof'd,  m j  fonner  flocks  ta 
ftfd.  Datbbm. 

So  gradma  hath  God  ben  to  as,  that  ha 
hath  Bade  thoae  thtaca  to  bo  ow  daty,  whieh 
TiuonoM. 


Ha  that's  «Rerc(/W 
VatQthebad  ii«nNllothet(W^    BAnaom^ 
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Low!; that  wcwM  aU  msB  JMt  aad  (oBipHtte 

make. 
Kind  to  tteinielf  ci  and  otbcn  for  hb  nka. 

Waubr. 

GRAND,  V,  Great. 

I 

GRANDEUR,  MAGNIFICENCE. 

GRANDEUR,  from  grandy  in 
French  grande,  Latin  grandis,  pro- 
bably from  7^1^(0?  ancient,  because  the 
term  in  Latin  is  applied  mostly  to 
great  age,  and  afterwards  extended  in 
its  application  to  greatness  in  general, 
bat  particularly  that  greatness  which 
is  taken  in  the  good  sense. 

MAGNIFICENXE,  in  Latin  mag- 
nifieerUia,  from  magnus  and  /flfio, 
signifies  made  on  a  large  scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking 
finalities  in  the  exterior  constitutes 
tne  common  signification  of  these 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  is  the  genus, 
and  magnificence  the  species.  Mag- 
nificence cannot  exist  without  gran- 
d€ur,  but  grandeur  exists  without 
magni^ence :  the  former  is  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  both  in  degree 
and  in  application.  When  applied  to 
the  same  objects  they  differ  in  degree; 
magnificence  being  the  highest  dejgree 
of  grandeur.  As  it  respects  the  style 
of  living,  grandctir  is  within  the  reach 
of  subjects;  magnificence  is  mostly 
confined  to  princes.  A  person  is  said 
to  live  in  a  style  of  grandeur,  who 
rises  above  the  common  level,  as  to 
the  number  of  his  servants,  the  qua- 
lity of  his  equipage,  and  the  size  of 
his  establishment.  No  one  is  said  to 
Hve  in  a  style  of  magnificence  who 
does  not  surpass  the  grandeur  of  his 
ootemporaries.  Wealth,  such  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  many,  may  enable  them 
to  display  grandeur;  but  nothing 
short  of  a  princely  fortune  gives  either 
a  title  or  a  capacity  to  aim  at  mag- 
nificence. Grandeur  admits  of  de- 
grees and  modifications ;  it  may  dis- 
play itself  in  various  ways,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  individual ;  but 
magnificence  is  that  which  has  already 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  supe- 
riority in  every  particular. 

Those  who  are  ambitious  for  earthly 
grandeur  are  rarely  in  a  temper  of 
mind  to  take  a  just  view  of  them- 
selves and  of  all  things  that  surround 
them ;  they  forget  that  there  is  any 
thing  above  tfais^  in  comparison  with 


which  it  sinks  into  insignificance  and 
meanness.  The  grandeur  of  Euro- 
pean courts  is  lost  in  a  comparison  with 
the  magnificence  of  Eastern  prinoes. 
Grandeur  is  applicable  to  the  works 
of  nature  as  well  as  art,  of  mind  aa 
well  as  matter;  magnificence  is  alto- 
gether the  creature  of  art.  A  stmo- 
ture,  a  spectacle,  *an  entertainment, 
and  the  like,  may  be  grand  or  mag- 
nificent; but  a  scene,  a  prospect,  a 
conception,  and  the  like,  is  grand, 
but  not  magnificent. 

Tbera  to  a  Uad  of  grmndtmr  ud  mpcU^ 
which  the  meuert  asd  roost  lasigiiiacaat  put  oT 
maDkind  endeavoqr  to  procuro  io  tbe  Uttle  drcle 
of  their  Mends  and  acqoaiiilaaoe. 

'    The  wall  of  China  Is  one  of 

pieces  of  magnifkenee  which 

even  In  the  map  of  the  world,  altbo«sh  aa  ae- 

connt  or  U  wonM  have  been  thoosbt  Ikbwlow^ 

were  not  the  wall  ttielf  extant. 


TO  GRANT,  V.  To  admit. 

TO   GRANT,   V.  To  alloW. 
TO   GRANT,   v.  To  gtVC* 

TO  GRASP,  V.  To  lay  hold. 
GRATEFUL^  V*  Acceptable* 
GRATIFICATION^  V.  Enjoj/ment. 

TO   GRATIFY,    INDULGE, 
HUMOUR* 

To  GRATIFY,  make  gratefid  or 
pleasant,  {v.  Acceptable),  is  a  positire 
act  of  the  choice.  To  INDULGE, 
from  the  Latin  indulgeo  and  dulcis  to 
sweeten  or  make  palatable,  is  a  nega- 
tive act  of  the  will,  a  yielding  of  me 
mind  to  circumstances.  One  grotifiet 
the  appetites;  one  indulge*  the  bn- 
mours.  To  gratify  and  indulge,  as 
individual  acts,  may  be  both  allow- 
able; but  to  gratify  is  unrestricted  by 
any  moral  consideration;  indulging 
always  involves  the  sacrifice  of  some 
general  rule  of  conduct  or  principle  of 
action.  We  ma^  sometimes  gratify 
a  laudable  curiosity,  and  indulge  our- 
selves by  a  salutary  recreation;  bat 
gratifying  as  a  habit  becomes  a  vice, 
and  indulging  as  a  habit  is  a  weak- 
ness. A  person  who  is  in  search  of 
pleasure  gratifies  the  desires  as  they 
rise ;  he  lives  K>r  the  gratification,  and 
depends  upon  it  for  his  happiness.  He 
who  has  mgher  objects  in  Tiew^  than 
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the  momentary  ^latifieaiwn,  will  be 
careful  not  to  indulge  himself  too 
much  in  such  things  as  will  wean  him 
from  his  purpose. 

To  gratify  is  a  selfish  act ;  we  gra- 
tify ourselves  only,  but  not  others : 
tb  indulge  is  often  a  kind  action ;  we 
indulge  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 
The  sensualist  gratifies  his  passions, 
and  sacrifices  not  only  his  own  sub- 
stantial happiness,  but  the  peace  of 
others  tb  the  gratification :  a  good 
parent  induiges  his  child  in  whatever 
ne  knows  is  not  hurtful.  Things  gra- 
tify ;  persons  only  indulge :  we  are 
gratified  with  any  spectacle  which  we 
witness ;  ^e  are  indulged  with  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  this  spectacle 
through  the  kmdness  of  a  friend. 

It  ii  ceitaloly  a  very  important  Icnon  to  Irani 
hoir  to  enjoj  oidioary  things,  and  to  be  able  to  re- 
lish yoar  beinf;,  without  the  transport  of  some  pas- 
sloD,  or  gratiflcaUon  at  some  appetite.  Stbbu. 

Still  in  short  Interrals  of  pleasing  woe. 
Regardful  of  the  firlenrllj  daes  I  owe; 
I  to  the  giorioas  dead  for  ever  dear, 
Mndutge  the  tribute  of  a  gratefUl  tear.       Pora. 
«  A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  with  two  or 
three  popular  empty  words,  such  as  *  right  of  the 
luliijeet,  and  liberty  of  conscience,*  well  tuned 
and  humoured,  may  whistle  them  backwards 
and  fonraids  tlU  he  is  weary.  Sotmu 

TO  GRATIFY,  V,  To  Satisfy. 
GRATITUDE,  V.  Tkaukfulness. 

GRAVE,    SERIOUS,    SOLEMN. 

GRAVE,  in  Latin  gravis  heavy, 
denotes  the  weight  which  keeps  the 
mind  or  person  down,  and  prevents 
buoyancy ;  it  is  opposed  to  the'  light. 

SERIOUS,  in  Latin  serut  late  or 
slow,  marks  the  quality  of  slowness 
or  considerateness,  either  in  the  mind, 
or  that  which  occupies  the  mind;  it 
is  opposed  to  the  jocose. 

(j-rave  expresses  more  than  serious; 
it  does  not  merely  bespeak  the  ab- 
sence of  mirth,  but  that  heaviness  of 
mind  which  is  displayed  in  all  the 
movements  of  the  body ;  seriousness, 
on  the  other  hand,  bespeaks  no  de- 
pression, but  simply  steadiness  of  ac- 
tion, and  a  reframment  from  all  that 
is  jocular.  A  man  may  be  grave  in 
his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture, 
in  his  looks,  and  all  his  exterior  ;  he 
is  serious  only  in  his  general  air,  his 
countenance,  and  demeanour. 


Gr<wity  is  pr6duoed  by  some  ex« 
temal  circumstance ;  s«rtoti«nesssprings 
from  the  operation  of  the  mind  itself,  or 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  Misfortunes 
or  a^e  will  produce  gravity;  serious 
ness  is  the  n'uit  of  reflection. 

Gravity  is,  in  the  proper  sense^ 
confined  to  the  person,  as  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  temper ;  serious,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  characteristic  either 
of  the  person  or  the  thing :  hence  we 
should  speak  of  a  grave  assembly,  not 
a  serioia  assembly,  of  old  men ;  grave 
senators,  not  serious  senators ;  of  a 
grave  speaker,  not  a  serious  speaker : 
but  a  serious,  not  a  grave  sermon;  a 
serious,' not  &  grave  writer;  vl  serious, 
not  a  grave  sentiment ;  a  serious,  not 

n3rly  a  grat^e ,  objection.  Grave 
owever,  sometimes  extended  to 
things  in  the  sense  of  weighty,  as 
when  we  speak  of  grave  matters  of 
deliberation.  Gravity  is  peculiarly 
ascribed  to  a  judge,  jrom  the  double 
cause,  that  much  depends  upon  liis 
deportment,  in  which  there  ought  to 
be  gravity,  and  that  the  weighty  con- 
cerns which  press  on  his  mind  are 
most  apt  to  produce  gravity  :  on  tlie 
other  hand,  both,  gravity  and  serious- 
ness may  be  applied  to  the  preacher ; 
the  former  only  as  it  respects  the 
manner  of  delivery ;  the  latter  as  it 
respects  especially  the  matter  of  his 
discourse :  the  person  may  be  grave  or 
serious ;  the  discourse  is  only  serious, 

SOLEMN  expresses  more  than 
either  grave  or  serious :  from  the  Latin 
solennis  yearly,  as  applied  to  the 
stated  religious  festivals  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  has  acauired  the  collateral 
meaning  of  religious  gravity  :  like 
serious,  it  is  employed  not  so  much  to 
characterize  eitner  the  person  or  the 
thing :  the  judge  pronoubces  the  so- » 
lemn  sentence  of  condemnation  in  a 
solemn  manner;  a  preacher  delivers 
many  soletnn  warnings  to  his  hearers. 

Gravity  may  be  the  effect  of  cor- 

Eoreal  habit,  and  seriousness  of  mental 
abit ;  but  solemnity  is  something  oc- 
casional and  extraordinary.  Some 
children  discover  a  remarkable  gra- 
vity as  soon  as  they  begin  to  ob- 
serve ;  a  regular  attention  to  religious 
worship  will  induce  a  habit  of  seri- 
ousness ;  the  admonitions  of  a  parent 
on  his  death-bed  will  have  peculiar 
solemnity. 
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GREAT, 


GREAT. 


If  «lM»M 

Thcu  huh  tkdr  Mln»  aad  toad  a  HiteBiiV  ow. 
Hkwpvk. 

fn  onr  retireoMDU  over;  thtag  dfapom  «•  to 
he  Mriettff.  Ambon. 

In  iM«t  of  ooT  iMg  woffdi  which  mre  darived 
flrom  the  Letto,  wo  eootraet  the  le^th  of  the 


orwitor 

«  toaip«liow%9ttB0M««W» 

Or  Ant 

DOnW  ANVK  fefoffy  ■■•  ■OVi 

Tmim. 

tir  la  thdr  ewa  laofMce. 

GRAVE^  V.  Sober. 
GRAVITY,  V.  WeighL 

GREAT,  LARGE,   BIG. 

GREAT,  tlerived  throagh  the  m^ 
dittm  of  the  northern  languages  from 
the  Latin  craatui  thick,  and  crtKO  to 
grow,  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  di- 
mensions in  which  things  can  grow  or 
increase.  LARGE,  in  Latin  largu$ 
wide,  is  probablj  derived  from  the 
Greek  Xa  and  pf< iv  to  flow  plentifully; 
for  largior  signifies  to  give  freely,  and 
Inrge  has  in  English  a  similar  sense  : 
it  is  properly  apuied  to  space,  extent, 
and  quantity.  BIG,  from  the  Ger- 
man bauch  belly,  and  the  English 
bulk,  denotes  great  ts  to  expansion  or 
capacity.  A  house,  a  room,  a  heap, 
a  pile,  an  army, Ice.  is  ^ea^  or  large; 
an  animal  or  a  mmmtam  is  great  or 
Ifig;  9.  road,  a  city,  a  street,  and  the 
like,  is  termed  rathier  grtat  than  large. 
Great  is  v»ed  generallr  in  the  im- 
proper sense;  largt  and  big  are  used 
only  occasiomlly :  a  noise^i  a  distance,  a 
multitude,  a  number,  a  power,  and 
the  like,  is  termed  grtat^  but  not 
large :  we  may,  howerer,  speak  of  a 
large  portion,  a  lerfe  share,  a  large 
quantity;  or  of  a  mmd  big  with  con- 
ception, or  of  an  event  big  with  the 
&te  of  nations. 

At  ooe't  flnt  oetnace  tato  the  Paatheun  at 
Rene,  hew  the  tansteeifott  k  AIM  wfth  loaie- 
IhiBf  grtta  end  eeaaxlac;  end  et  the  teiDe  time 
hew  litcteti  propoelkni  om  to  mfieeled  with  Che- 
iBdde  or  a  Oothie  eathednl,  althoash  H  he  dve 
tbnei  Imritr  than  the  other.  Aueioii. 

We  are  Mt  a  little  ^leeeed  to  find  eveiycieeB 
kaf  awann  with  mnifont  of  anlmali,  that  at 
their  targeH  growth  are  sot  rtoible  to  the  naked 
cjre.  AoonoM. 

An  aaUnai  no  Hgger  than  a  nlte  eannot  ap- 
pear pArfrct  to  the  ef o^  hecaate  the  tlfht  takee 
k  la  at  ooee. 


Aneaf  all  the  ifane  of  archKeetnne,  there 
re  none  thet  have  a  greattr  air  than  the  con- 


GRSAT9  GRAKD,  SUBLIBiE. 

Thbsb  terms  are  synonymous  oqIt 
in  the  moral  application.  GREAT 
sin^ilY  designates  extent;  GRAND 
includes  likewise  the  idea  of  eicd- 
l^Mlce  and  superiority.  A  great  od- 
dertakine  characterises  only  the  ex- 
tent of  £e  undertaking;  afraiKJOD- 
dotaking  bespeaks  its  superior  eicel- 
lence:  great  objects  are  seea  with 
fecility;  gramd  objects  ire  viewed 
with  admiration.  It  is  agres^poiDt 
to  make  a  person  sensible  or  h» 
faults;  itriKMiIdlietfaegfSiitf  aiinof 
all  to  aspire  afier  moral  and  reli^oos 
improvement. 

Grand  and  SUBLIME  sre  both 
superior  to  great;  but  the  fonner 
marks  the  cfimension  of  grednm; 
the  latter,  from  the  Latin  tuklm 
designates  that  of  height.  A  sceoe 
DMiy  be  either  grand  or  iMme;  its 
grandm\t%Xh  the  im^ginatioB with 
Its  immensity;  it  is  tablime  ss  it  ele- 
vates the  imagination  beyond  the  sur- 
rounding and  less  important  olgects. 
There  is  something  frand  in  the  sight 
of  a  vast  arm^  moving  fbnrard,  « it 
were  by  one  impulse ;  there  is  son«- 
thing  peculiarty  sa6iMie  in  the  sight  of 
huge  mountains  and  craggy  cli£  <» 
ice,  shaped  into  various  ftntasw 
forms.  GrmW  maybe  said  either  of 
the  woAs  of  art  or  nature;  mmt 
is  applicable  only  to  the  woAs  of » 
ture.  Hie  Egyptian  nyramide,  or  the 
oosMi^  are  both  grand  obiects;  ateffl- 
pestuous  ocean  is  a  stidiistf  object 
Qrand  is  sonMtimes  applied  to  the 
mind;  mtbiime  is  applied  bothtothe 
thoughts  and  the  expressions.  That 
is  a  grandeur  of  conception  m  Of 
writings  of  Milton;  there  is  a»*J 
mity  in  the  inspired  writings,  n'hKS 
&r  surpasses  all  human  productions. 

Then  ie  nethkig  hi  ihH  whole  irt  rf  «**^ 


tare  he  that  made  ae  wHh  rach  Imrge  dbooMae^ 
liOokfBK  hefote  and  after,  save  qr  not 
That  capeMIMy  and  Rodlihe  ceawo. 
To  nUt  Im  m  aai^d. 


grtmt,\ 

Tncve  is  BBBcnSy  ib  Uh ■  ■-  - —  -^.  ^ 
gntnd  ead  aafaat  than  what  we  ■>^^*"V" 
the  carieekte  ef  art.  ^'"^ 

Honer  fllk  hb  leatae  with  «mMIM«  i<k» 


GREATNX881  tK  Sm, 
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6RBSDIHSM9  V.  Avidity. 
ORiEFj  V.  Affliction^ 

TO   QRIBV£,   MOURN,    LAMENT. 

GBJEVE,  9.  Jffiktion. 

MOURN,  like  moan  and  vmrnmr^ 
is  probably  but  an  imitatioa  of  the 
soand  which  is  produced  by  pais.    - 

To  gruv^  IS  the  geoeral  term; 
mourn  the  particular  tenn.  To  grieve^ 
in  its  linnted  sense,  is  an  inwanl  %pt; 
to  mwm  is  an  outwaid  act:  the  grirf 
lies  altogether  in  the  mind;  the  iNOMm- 
ing  displays  itself  by  some  outward 
mark.  A  raw  gritroe$  for  his  sins; 
he  nHMimi  for  tjbe  loss  of  his  friends. 
One  grUvn-  te  that  which  imn^sdi^ 
ately  conoeisBs  one'sself ;  one  movrnf 
for  that  which  concerns  others:  one 
grieves  oTer  the  loss  of  property ;  one 
mounu  the  fate  of  a  deceased  re* 
lative. 

Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual; 
mourn  may  be  the  coownon  act  of 
many :  a  nation  mournM,  though  not 
grievei,  for  a  public  calamity-  To 
grieve  is  ^plicable  to  domestac  trstn* 
Ues ;  mourn  may  refer  to  pabliq.  of 
private  illf .  Every  good  Frenchman 
Las  had  occasion  to  grieve  for  the 
loss  of  that  which  is  immediately  dear 
to  himself^  and  to  mourn  over  the 
misfortMnes  which  have  overwhelmed 
bis  country. 

Grieve  and  mourn  are  permanent 
sentiments;  LAMENT  (v.  To  6e*. 
wail)  is  a  transitory  feeling:  the  former 
are  produced  by  substantial  causes, 
whicn  come  home  to  the  feelings ;  the 
hitter  respects  things  of  a  more  par- 
tial, oftentimes  of  a  more  remote  and 
indifferent,  nature.  A  real  widow 
mourns  all  the  remainder  of  her  days 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband ;  we  lament 
a  thing  toHiay-  which  we  may  forget  to- 
morrow. Mourn  and  lament  are  both 
expressed  by  some  outward  sign;  but 
the  former  is  composed  and  free  from 
all  noise;,  the  latter  displays  itself 
either  in  cries  or  simple  words.  In 
the  moment  of  trouble,  when  the  disr 
tress  of  the  mind  is  at  its  height,  it 
may  break  out  into  loud  lamentation  ; 
but  commonly  the  ^ie^ng and  mourn-' 
ing  commence  when  the  lamentation 
ceases. 

As  epithets^  grdevousj,  mournful^  and 
lamentaU^f  has^  a  simile  distinction. 


What  presses  hard  on  the  person,  th« 
proper!^,  the  connexions,  and  circum- 
stances of  a  person  is  grievous ;  what 
touches  the  tender  feelings,  and  tears 
asunder  the  ties  of  kindred  and  friend* 
ship  is  mournful ;  whatever  excites  a 
painrul  sensation  in  our  minds  is  lament^ 
'  abU.  Famine  is  a  Ki'ievous  calamity 
for  a  nation ;  the  violent  separation  of 
friends  by  death  is  a  mournful  event 
at  all  times,  but  particulanv  so  for 
those  who  are  in  the  pnme  of  life  and 
the  fobess  of  expectation;  the  igno- 
ranee  which  some  persons  discover 
even  in  the  present  cultivated  state  of 
societjT  is  truly  lamentable* 

Grievous  misfortunes  come  but  sel- 
dom, although  the^  sometimes  fall 
thickly  on  an  individual ;  a  mournful 
tale  excites  our  pity  from  the  persua^ 
sion  of  its  veracity;  but  lamentable 
stories  are  oflen  fabricated  for  sinister 
purposes. 

A^tetct,  tlw  eompaalon  of  kfa  brwft. 
Goes  grieving  hj  bis  Me,  wtth  e^ual  cam  op* 
DavBU* 


Mj  brotbei*k  frindt  an^daiiKbter  Ml  beUod, 
F«lM  to  tkeni  all,  to  Paris  onl/  kted; 
For  tU>  I  fmntm,  till  grief  or  dbe  dtoeaao 

waale  tbo  fbrm,  wboao  crime  k  wab  to 

POPB. 


80  cloM  In  poplar  dndat,  lier  children  ftone, 
The  nolher  n%hUDgale  iament»  aloae.  Vmtmai. 

GRIEVED,  r.  Sorry. 

TO  GSiPE,  V*  To  lay  hold. 

GRO88,    COARSE. 

GROSS  derives  its  meaning  in  thi# 
application  from  the  Latin  crassus 
tmck  from  fot  or  that  which  is  of 
common  materials. 

COARSE,  v.  Coarse. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the 
moral  application.  Grpssness  of  habit 
is  opposed  to  delicacy ;  coarseneu  to 
sofuiess  and  refinement.  A  person 
becomes  gross  by  an  unrestrained  in- 
dulfl^ence  of  his  sensual  appetites,  par* 
ticulariy  in  eating  and  drinkins;  be  is 
coarse  from  the  want  of  polisn  either 
as  to  his  mind  or  manners.  A  gross 
sensualist  approximates  very  neauy  to 
the  brute;  he  sets  aside  all  moral 
considerations;  he  indulges  himself  in 
the  open  foce  of  day  in  defiance  of  all 
decency ;  a  coarse  person  approaches 
nearest  to  the  savage,  whose  rough- 
nesses of  humour  and  inclination  have 
not  been  refined  down  by  habits  of 
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GUARD. 


GUARD. 


forbearance  of  his  own  will,  and 
compliance  with  the  will  of  another. 
A  grost  expression  conveys  the  idea 
of  that  which  should  he  kept  from  the 
view  of  the  mind,  which  shocks  the 
moral  feeling;  a  coane  expression 
conveys  the  idea  of  an  unseemly  sen- 
timent in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
The  representations  of  the  Deity  by 
any  sensible  image  is  gross,  beoEinse 
it  gives  us  a  low  and  groveling  idea  of 
a  superior  being;  the  doing  a  kind- 
ness, and  making  the  receiver  at  the 
Same  time  sensible  of  }rour  superiority 
and  his  dependance,  indicates  great 
coarseness  in  the  character  of  the  fa* 
Tourer. 

A  certain  prpjianUoB  li  re<|aU(e  for  the  en- 
Joyment  of  devotion  lii>  Us  whole  extent :  not 
onlj  niBtt  the  life  be  lefmrned  ftom  froM  ener* 
mlttea,  bat  the  heut  mual  bnve  nndersone  thtt 
chan^  which  the  Konpel  demandi.  Buua. 

The  reflnM  pleasam  of  a  plena  qihid  ue.  In 
many  levpecta,  inpcrior  to  the  eoarte  patlAca* 
tloDi  of  wnie.  BtAia. 

TO  GROUND,  V.  Tc^foumL 
GROUND,  V,  Foundaiion. 
GROUP,  v.  Assembly^, 
TO  GROW,  V.  To  be. 
TO  GROW,  V.  To  increase. 
GRUDGE,  V.  Malice. 

TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

GUARD  is  but  a  variation  of 
ward,  which  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
wahren  to  look  to^ 

DEFEND,  V,  Apology,  and  to  de- 
fend. 

WATCH  and  WAKE,  through  the 
medium  of  the  northern  languages, 
are  derived  from  the  Latin  vigil 
watchful,  vigeo  to  flourish,  and  the 
Greek  aya>\v  to  exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

Guard  seems  to  include  in  it  the 
idea  of  both  defend  and  watch,  in  as 
much  as  one  aims  to  keep  off  danger, 
by  personal  efforts ;  guard  compre- 
henas  the  signification  of  defend ,  in 
as  much  as  one  employs  one's  eyes 
and  attention  to  detect  the  danger. 
Guard  comprehends  the  idea  of  zcatck: 
one  defends  and  teatfhes,  therefore, 
wlicn  one  guards;  but  one  does  not 
always  guard  when  one  defends  or 
itatches. 

To  defend  is  employed  in  a  case  of 


actual  attack :  to  guard  is  to  defend, 
by  preventing  the  attack  :  the  soldier 
guards  the  palace  of  the  king  in  time 
of  peace ;  he  defends  the  power  and 
kingdom  of  his  prince  in  time  of  war, 
or  the  person  of  the  king  in  the  field 
of  battle.    One  guards  in  cases  wh«« 
resistance  is  requisite,  and  attack  is 
threatened;    one   watches    in    cases 
where  an  nnresisting  enemy  is  appre- 
hended.   Soldiers  or  armed  nnen  aia 
employed  to  guard  those  who  are  in 
custody;  dhili&en  are  set  to  state  A  the 
com  which  is  threatened  by  the  birds : 
hence  it   is  that  those  are    termed 
guaris  who  surround  the  person  of 
the  monarch,   and  those  are  termed 
watchmen  who  are  employed  by  night, 
to    watch   for  thieves   and  give  the 
alarm,  rather  than  make  any  attack. 

In  the  improper  application  they 
have  a  similar  sense :  modesty  guards 
female  honor;  it  enables  her  to  pre- 
sent a  bold  fi^nt  to  the  daring  vio- 
lator :  dothing  defendt  against  the 
incleciiency  of  the  weather ;  a  persoa 
who  wants  to  escape  watches  his  op- 
portunity to  slip  out  unobserved.  The 
love  of  his  subjects  is  the  king*s  great- 
est safeguard;  walls  are  no  defence 
against  an  eniaged  multitude ;  it  is 
necessary  for  every  man  to  set  a  watck 
upon  his  lips,  lest  he  suffer  that  to- 
escape  from  him  of  which  he  may 
afterwards  repent. 

Modoty  b  DOt  onljr  an  ornament,  bnt  aho  a 
guard  to  ThtU!.  AvanoTu 

Forthwltb  on  all  fMes  to  bis  aid  was  ran. 
By  aappeli  many  and  wtnag,  irho  taterpa»M 

Bat  aee  the  wril-plnmM  heane  cornea  noddtac  »! 
Stately  and  slow,  and  propeily  attended 
By  the  whole  table  tribe,  tbat  paiafU  vvftik 
The  flck  man**  door,  and  lire  npon  the  dead. 


GUARDy   SENTINEL. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  de- 
signate those  who  are  employed  for 
the  protection  of  either  persons  or 
things. 

llie  GUARD  has  been  explained 
above  {v.  To  guard) :  the  SENTI- 
NEL, in  French  sentinelte,  is  properly 
a  species  of  guard,  namely,  a  mihtary 
guard  in  the  time  of  a  campaign. 
Any  one  may  be  set  as  guard  ow 
property,  who  is  empowered  to  keep 
off  every  intruder  by  force:  but  the 
sentinel  actA  in  the  army  as  the  watck} 
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(vi  To  guard) ;  in  the  police  rather  to 
observe  the  motioDB  of  the  enemyy 
than  to  rqwl  any  force. 

Fist  M  he  CAQld,  he  sigMnff  qnlts  the  waIIi,   / 
And  tbos  dneeadlBfft  m  the  c-iiarrf»lM  eallt. 


One  U  tke  iwtdkwb,  who  it»od  oa  tbe.tlaca 
to  pKveat  dis<^4er>  bof at  iato  teahb       Stskea 

CABiekMe  b  tke  mtUtuel  of  vfataa  Jobmmx. 
GUAltD,    GUARDIAN. 

These  words  are  derived  from  the 
¥erb  guard  (v.  To  fuard);  but  they 
have  acquired  a  distinct  otfioe. 

GUARD  is  used  either  in  the  literal 
or  figurative  sense;  GUARDIAN 
only  in  the  improper  sense.  Guard 
b  applied  either  to  persons  or  things; 
guardian  only  to  persons.  In  appli- 
cation to  persons,  the  guard  is  tem- 
porary; the  guardian  is  fixed  and 
permanent.  The  guard  only  guards 
against  estemal  evils;  the  guardian 
takes  upon  him  the  office  of  parent^ 
counsellor,  and  director. 
4  When  a  bouse  is  in  danger  of  being 
attacked,  a  person  may  sit  up  as  a 
guard ;  when  the  parent  is  dead,  the 
guardian  supplies  nis  place.  We  ex- 
pect from  a  guard  nothing  but  human 
assistance;  but  from  our  guardian 
.angel  we  may  expect  supernatural  as- 
sistance* 

Kim  llenMi  to  Aehlllet  stell  eoator. 

Guard  of  hit  lift,  and  putner  of  hit  waj.  Pora. 

Te  ffiddn  and  gtmrdtlam  of  our  Aifive  nee! 
CoHwall!  let genVonsnfBjovr anna ooBplojy 
Aad  nie  Patroclna  fton  the  doffs  of  Troy.  Ppps. 

TO  GUESS,   CONJECTURE, 
DIVINE. 

GUESS,  in  Saxon  and  low  German 
ginen,  is  connected  with  the  word 
ghoUy  and  the  German^eis^,&c.  spirit, 
aignifying  the  action  of  a  spirit. 

CONJECTURE,  v.  Conjedure. 

DIVINE,  from  the  Latin  divinuB 
and  Deu9  a  God,  signifies  to  think 
and  know  as  independently  as  a  God. 

We  guess  that  a  thing  actually  is ; 
we  cof^ecture  that  which  mav  be: 
we  gueu  that  it  is  a  certain  nour ; 
we  conjecture  at  the  meaning  of  a 
person's  actions.  The  guessing  is  op- 
posed to  the  certain  knowle<^e  oi  a 
thing;  the  eot^ecturing  is  opposed  to 
the  full  conviction  ot  a  ining.  A 
child  guesses  at  that  portion  of  his 
toasoo   which   he   has   not  properly 


learnt;  a  fandful  person  employs  con- 
jecture where  he  cannot  draw  any 
positive  conclusion. 

To  guess  and  conjecture  are  the 
natural  acts  of  the  mind :  dvoinCi  in 
it  proper  sense,  is  a  supernatural  act; 
in  this  sense  the  heathens  affected  to 
dvoine  that  which  was  known  only  to 
an  OmniscieDt  Being ;  and  impostors . 
in  our  time  presume  to  divine  m  mat-^ 
ters  that  are  set  above  the  reach  of 
human  comprehension.  The  term  is 
however  employed  to  denote  a  species 
of  piessing  in  difficult  matters,  as  to 
divine  the  meaning  of  a  mystery. 

And  theie  discoTerlet  make  na  all  confiBft 
That  nblnnaiy  sdeooe  It  but  guen,  -  DsHiiAiia 

Now  hear  the  Gteolan  fiand,  and  from  thii  one . 
Conjecture  all  the  ictt.  Dsmham. 

Walking  they  talkM,  and  freltlemly  dMiCd 
lYhat  firiend  the  priestess  bj  those  words  de^ 
klffa'd.  Dkti>b«. 

QUEST,   VISITOR,    OR  VISITANT* 

GUEST,  from  the  Northern  lan- 
guages, signifies  one  who  is  enter- 
tained; VISITOR  is  the  one  who 
pa^s  die  visit.  The  guest  is  to  the 
visitor  as  a  species  to  the  genus :  every 
guest  is  a  visitor^  but  every  visitor  is 
not  a  guest.  The  visit  fir  simply  comes 
to  see  the  person,  and  enjov  social 
intercourse;  but  the  guest  also  par- 
takes of  hospitality.  We  are  visitors 
at  the  tea-taole,  at  the  card-table,  and 
round  the  fire ;  we  are  guests  at  the 
festive  board. 

Some  grant  behest  firon  heav'n 
To  Bs  peffiaps  he  hringi^  and  will  voncbsafe 
This  da  J  to  be  our  guen,  Msvtoiu 

No  palaee  with  a  loflj  gate  he  wants* 
T*  adsBlt  the  tides  of  ear^  tUUoMti.  DaTan» 

TO  GUIDE,  V.  To  conduct. 

GUIDE,    RULE. 

GUIDE  is  to  RULE  as  the  genua 
to  the  species :  every  rule  is  a  guide 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  guSde  is 
often  that  which  exceeds  the  rule. 
The  guide^  in  the  moral  sense,  as  in 
the  proper  sense,  goes  with  us,  and 
points  out  the  exact  path ;  it  does  not 
permit  us  to  err  either  to  the  right  or 
left:  the  rule  marks  .out  a  line,  be- 

Iond  which  we  may  not  go;  but  it 
eaves  us  to  trace  tne  line,  wd  con- 
sequently to  fiul  either  on  the  one 
aids  or  other. 
9l 
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The  Bible  is  our  beit  guid^  for 
moral  practice;  the  doctrines  as  in* 
terpreted  in  the  artides  of  the  esta-. 
Wished  church  »re  die  beet  rule  of 
ftith  for  every  Oristian. 

Ton  mint  ftrat  apply  to  fidlfloii  w  Che  guid* 
•r  Mfe,  belbra  jm  Ma  faav*  ifCMfW  to  It  w 
thoNAwBofi 


new  to  WMMtbiac  fo  wild,  uii  yetoo  tokiMi, 
ia  61whipeai«^  tprachM  of  bit  Kkoitt  aadlWrks, 
and  tke  like  linafflaarj  penoaa,  tint  we  casnot 
forbear  thiaklac  then  natonl,  tbongh  we  have 
ao  rule  by  whteh  to  Jadge  tbem.  AooiaoH. 

GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT, 
HARMLESS. 

GUILTLESS,  without  guilt,  is  tnorp 
than  INNOCENT :  innocence,  from 
noceo  to  hurt,  extends  no  farther  than 
the  quality  of  not  hurting  by  any 
direct  act ;  guiltless  comprehends  the 
<|uality  of  not  intending  to  hurt.  It 
ts  possible,  therefore,,  to  be  innocent 
widiout  being  guiltlets,  thou^  not 
vice  versd. 

He  who  wishes  for  the  death  of  an- 
other is  not  guilt Uu,  though  he  may 
be  innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder. 
Guiltless  seems  to  regard  a  man's 
general  condition;  innocent  his  par- 
ticular condition.  No  man  is  guilt" 
less  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  no  mai) 
is  exempt  from  the  guilt  of  sin ;  but 
be  may  be  innocent  in  the  sight  of 
tnen,  or  innocent  of  all  such  inten- 
tioiial  offences  as  render  him  obnoxi- 
ous to  fai^  fellow  creatures. 

Guiltlessness  was  that  happy  state 
of  perfection  which  men  lost  at  the 
fall;  innocence  is  that  relative  or  com- 
parative state  of  perfection  which  is 
attainable  here  on  earth.  The  highest 
state  of  innocence  is  an  ignorance  of 
evil. 

Ah !  why  shoald  all  maDkind 
For  oae  maa's  fanlt  thai  guUtleu  be   coo- 

demaM, 
ir  gutUUttf  Bvt  ftwa  ne  what  caa  proceed 
Bat  all  eenapt  ff  Miuroir. 

Whea  Adam  aeei  the  ee? eral  chaegei  of  na- 
tare  aboat  hin^  be  appears  io  a  disorder  of  miad 
aaltable  to  ope  wbe  ba4  ferfcited  b«tk  kii  <ano- 
amge  and  hi^  bapplaess.  Aonaoa. 

Guikless  is  in  the  proper  sense  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  condition  of  man, 
and  when  applied  to  things,  it  still 
has  a  reference  to  the  person :  inno- 
cent is  equally  applicable  to  persons 
or  things.  A  person  is  innocent  who 
has  not  committed  any  injury,  or  has 


not  any  dkect  purpose  to  nnwimir  any 
tmarv;  or  a  oonveiBation  is  imnoeent 
which  is  free  from  what  is  huitfol. 
Innocent  and  HARMLESS  both  re- 
commend themselves  ai  qualities  ne- 
gatively sood ;  they  designate  a  free- 
dom eitber  in  the  person  or  thing  to 
injure^ .  and  differ  only  in  regard  to 
mt  natora  of  the  injoiy :  issnocenee 
respects  moral  injury^  and  kumlcss 
physical  injury.  A  person  is  inmo- 
cent  who  is  free  from  moral  impurity 
and  wicked  purposes;  he  is  luumieis 
if  he  have  not  die  power  or  dispo- 
sition to  commit  any  Tioleiioe.  A 
diversion  is  innocent  whii^  has  no- 
thing in  it  likely  to  corruot  the 
morab ;  a  game  is  harmUu  which  is 
not  likely  to  inflict  any  woond,  or 
endanger  the  health. 

But  from  the  moaaCain**  graa^  Mm» 

A  guUUttt  feast  I  briaf  ; 
A  scrip  wltti  llniits  aad  herbs  eappllad, 

Aad  water ftom  thesprlag. 

A^aua  shoald  eadeatoar  to  aia 
ef  Ue  innocent  pteasaeai  as  wUa  ae  j 
that  te  MBj  Ktln  iBtothva  vttk  aafc^. 


F«U  aa  his  breast  the  Tntfaa  arrow  Ml, 
Sttt  AarmZeM  boaadad  tnm  tbe  pialad  HaeL 

Pen^ 

GUii/TT)  V.  Crvnunal. 

GULF,  ABYSS. 

GULF,  in  Greek  K«\vec  from  x«x«: 
hollow,  is  applied  litarally  in  the  sense 
of  a  deep  concave  receptade  for  water, 
as  the  K^lf  of  Venice. 

ABYSS,   in  Greek  «|?«0-«^,  com- 
pounded of  A  privative  and  ^mv«(  a  ' 
t>ottom,  signifies  literally  a  bottomless 
pit.  i 

One  is  overwhelmed  in  ^gisff:  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  liquidity  | 
and  profundity,  into  which  one  inen* 
tably  sinks  never  to  rise.    One  is  lost  j 
in  an  ahyuz   it  canries  with  it  tbe 
idea  of  immense  profundity  into  which 
he  who  is  cast  never  reaches  a  boi*  I 
tom,  nor  is  able  to  return  to  the  top. 
An  insatiable  voracity  is  the  chaiac-  | 
teristic  idea  in  the  signification  of  tbi» 
term. 

A  gulf  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which 
holds  within  itself  and  buries  all  ob-  I 
jects  that  suffer  themselves  to  sink  ' 
into  it,  without  allowing  them  the  I 
possibility  of  escape.  Hell  is  repn*  I 
s^nted  a»  a  fiery  gulf,  into  which  eiil  i 
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spirits  aM  planged,  and  lemaan  per- 
petnallj  overwhelmed :  a  guilty  mind 
may  be  said^  foirativ«ly,  to  be  plonged 
into  a  gu^  of  woe  or  despair,  when 
ttled  with  the  horrid  sense  of  its 
enorndties. 

An  abf98  presents  nothing  hot  an 
interminable  space  which  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end :  he  does  wisely 
who  does  not  Tentnre  in,  or  who  re- 
treats before  he  has  plmiged  too  deep 
to  retrace  his  footsteps.  As  the  ocean, 
in  the  natural  sense,  is  a  great  abyts; 
so  are  metaphysics  an  immense  «^cf, 
into  which  the  human  mind  precipi* 
tates  itself  only  to  be  bewildered. 

Sin  and  death  tumln 
Followlac  ^  tnckf  mcb  was  the  wUl  of  beav'ii, 
Paf'd  aftwUm  abimd  aod  beatea  waj 
OTcr  the  dark  oAyw,  whose  boUlnf  gu{f 
Tuael J  endurM  a  bridge  ef  woed'nMis  length     . 
From  hdl  coBthui*d.  Uivfu. 

His  hroad  wfaigM  fenel  drinks  the  whelnang  tide. 
Hid  !•  the  hiMOBi  of  the  black  ofltlM.  Taomoii. 

GUST,  V.  Breeze. 

H. 

HA3iT^  V.  Custom. 

TO  HALLOW,  V.  To  dedicate. 

HANDSOME,  V.  Beautiful. 

TO  HANKER  AFTER,  V.  TodesirC, 

TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 
To  HAPPEN,  th^t  is,  to  fid!  out 
by  a  hap,  is  to  CHANCE  (v.  Chance, 
fmitme)  as  the  genus  to  the  species : 
whatever  cAancesAapp67t5,  bat  not  vice 
versft.  Happen  respects  all  events 
without  including  any  collateral  idea ; 
chance  comprehends,  likewise,  the  idea 
of  the  cause  and  order  of  events. 
Whatever  comes  to  pass  happens, 
whether  regularly  in  the  course  of 
things,  or  particularly,  and  out  of 
the  Older;  whatever  c/uifufff  happent 
altogether  without  concert,  intention, 
and  often  without  relation  to  any 
other  thing.  Accidents  happen  daily 
which  no  human  foresight  could  pre- 
vent. The  newspapers  contahi  an 
account  of  all  that  happent  in  the 
course  of  the  day  or  week.  Listeners 
and  busy  bodies  are  ready  to  catch 
every  word  that  chmcet  to  fall  in 
their  hewing. 


WUh  equl  miBd  what  Afl39«^  M  oabMup, 
I^OT  joj,  ner  gxiere  too  much  for  thfaigs  bejroad 
our  care.  DaTDBb 

An  idiot  ehaneing  lo  Uve  wUhtn  the  sound 
of  a  clock,  always  amosed  hiA)if>If  with  connttng 
the  hoar  of  the  day  wheM^r  the  dock  strack  ; 
h«t  the  cloak  being  spoRed  Iqr  acddeati  the  Mot 
cmtliraed  to  oouit  the  hoar  withoat  the  help  of 
^  Axmsbii* 

HAPPINESS,   FELICITY,  BI^ISS, 
BLESSEDNESS,  pEATITUDE. 

HAPPINESS  signifies  the  state  of 
being  happy, 

FfeLICITY,  in  Latin>/tci/««,  from 
feUx  happy,  most  probably  comes 
from  the  Greek  >ixt£  youth,  which  is 
the  age  of  purest  enjoyment. 

BLISS,  BLESSEDNESS,  signifies 
the  state  or  property  of  being  blessed. 

BEATTTUDE,  fifom  the  Latin 
^a/itf,  signifies  the  property  of  being 
hafpy  in  a  superior  degree. 

Mappinesi  comprehends  that  aggre- 
gate of  pleasurable  sensations  which 
we  derive  from  external  objects ;  it  is 
the  ordinary  term  which  is  employed 
alike  in  the  colloquial  or  the  philosophic 
cal  style.  Felicity  is  a  higher  express 
sion  Uiat  comprehends  inward  enjoy- 
ment, or  an  aggregate  of  inward  plea- 
sure, without  regard  to  the  source 
whence  they  are  derived:  bliss  is  a 
higher  term,  expressing  more  than 
either  happiness  or  felicity,  both  as  to 
the  degree  and  nature  of  the  enjoy- 
ment. Happiness  is  the  thing  adapt- 
ed to  our  present  condition,  and  to 
the  nature  of  our  being,  as  a  com- 
pound of  body  and  soul;  it  is  impure 
m  its  nature,  and  variable  in  degree  { 
it  is  sought  for  by  various  means  ana 
vrith  great  eagerness;  but  it  often  lies 
much  more  within  our  reach  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine.  It  is  not  to  be 
fbund  in  the  possession  of  great  wealth, 
of  great  power,  of  great  dominions,  of 
ereat  splendor,  or  the  unbounded  in- 
dulgence of  any  one  appetite  or  de* 
sire;  but  it  is  to  be  fbund  in  mode- 
rate possessions,  with  a  heart  temper- 
ed by  religion  and  virtue^  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  which  God  has 
bestowed  upon  us.  It  is,  therefore^ 
not  so  uneqaafly  distributed  as  some 
have  been  led  to  conclude. 

Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since 
every  individual  is  placed  m  differenC 
drcamstaoces,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
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HAPPY. 


whichfit  him  to  be  mow  or  less  fcop- 
m.    FeUeUy  b  not  regarded  in  the 
same  liriit ;  it  is  that  which  is  posi- 
tive and  independent  of  all  circom- 
stances.    Domestic  felicity 9  and  con- 
jugal yeii<%,  are  regarded  as  moral 
^oyments,    abstracted   from    every 
thing  which  can  serve  as  an  alloy. 
BUss  is  that  which  is  purely  spiri- 
tual; it  has  its  source  in  the  imagina- 
tion,  and  rises  above   the  ordinary 
level  of  human  enjoyments :  of  earth- 
ly bliu  little  is  known  but  in  poetry ; 
of  heavenly  blm  we  form  but  an  im- 
perfect conception  from  the  utmost 
itietch  of  our  powers.     Blestedneu 
is  a  term  of  spiritual  import  which 
refers  to  the  happy  condition  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  divine  favor,  and  are 
permitted    to   have    a    foretaste    of 
heavenly  bliss^  by  the  exaltation  of 
their  minds  above  earthly  Aiipj)tn«*«. 
Beatkude  denotes  the  quality  of  hap- 
pinesi  only  which  is    most  exalted; 
nely,  heavenly  happinett. 

Ah!  wbtthernow  are  fled 


of, 

p  Thoiimk. 

No  mttr  fUicttw  «•»  ««•■•  ••*•'"  *•*" 
tbatft  of  bafiiic  puilfled  intelketiial  pteunrp, 
tepanted  mirth  fvom  IndeceiM^*  and  wit  from 
IkeotieuaMfc  Jomiaoii. 

The  fond  tool, 
Wf<ptl»fajvW««ofwwal6IlM, 
8IIII  pakrta  th*  UltMlTe  fofm.  Thombov. 

la  the  dewilpttM  of  hsafen  and  hell  we  an 
nrtb imawted.  at  wo  anall  to  leiide  haio- 
ifter  oilher  ia  the  MflQDt  of  boRor  oc  of  MiM. 

Jomisov. 

80  aolid  a  oomltetto  imb,  voder  aU  the  tiov- 
Mcs  aod  aflttetkma  of  tbta  wofid,  b  that  Arm  a«- 
•nranoe  which  the  ChrMian  leligloB  slTeans  of  a 
fntmnHmpptnea,  as  toMof  even  the  gieatert 
miieclei  whlflh  is  thb  life  we  are  Itahle  to»  ta 
MM  BeMe,«Bder  tteMtkm  of  HetaedneM. 

Ai  la  the  MKt  world,  io  in  tbto,  the  only  iond 
Mnrinss  are  owtaif  to  the  goodnemof  the  miod, 
not  the  extent  of  the  oapodty;  fHendriilp  here  b 

„     ^       ^ ■-'rtlttule 

Port. 


HAPPINESS,  V.  fVelUheing. 

niSPPYi  FORTUNATE. 
HAPPY  and  FORTUNATE  are  both 
applied  to  the  external  circumstances 
^a  man ;  but  the  former  conveys  the 
idea. of  that  which  is  abstractedly 
good,  the  latter  implies  rather  what  is 
'  agreeable  to  one's  wishes.    A  man  is 


HURBOIL 

happy  in  his  marnage,  in  his  duklren, 
in  his  connections,  and  the  like  :  he  is 
fortutuae  in  his  trading  (xmceras. 
Happy  excludes  the  idea  of  chaooe ; 
fortunate  excludes  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal effort:  a  man  is  happy  in  tba 
possession  of  what  he  gets ;  he  is  /or- 
tunate  in  f;etting  it. 

In  the  improper  sense  diey  bear  a 
similar  analogy.  A  hanpy  thou^ty  ^ 
happy  expression,  a.  h^py  turn,  a 
happy  event,  and  the  like,  denotes  a 
degree  of  posiM^®  excellence ;  a  for' 
tunate  idea,  ti  fortunate  drcumstance, 
A  fortunate  event,  are  all  relative! j 
considered,  with  regard  to  the  wishes 
and  views  of  the  individual. 

O  Jb«f99,  if  he  know  hb  JkAffpy  oCaiB, 
The  awain,  who,  free  fkom  hniiiiem  and  debate. 
IlMelfea  hb  easy  food  (kom  iiflt«ra*h  hand. 
And  joat  fotiimt  of  cnlthratod  laad.      Omnmsu 
'  TUt  the  (ayeit  aod  moat  JhrhmaU  ob  eaifk 
oaly  with  ileeplen  aigfati,  dlmndor  aqy  aiofslo 
oKiaa  of  the  aeoaeo,  aad  yon  rtwJI  (wBI)  |ii  iiaallj 
tee  bii  gaiety  TanUi.  Buus. 

HARANGUE,  V.  AddfCSS, 

HAR]i^iNGER,.t;.  Pore-Tunner, 

HARBOR,  HAYEN,   PORT. 

Th£  idea  of  a  resting  place  for  ves- 
sels is  common  to  these  terms,  of 
which  HARBOR  is  general,  and  the 
two  others  specific,  in  their  significa- 
tion. 

Harbor,  from  the  Teutonic  herher- 
gen  to  shelter,  carries  with  it  little 
noore  than  the  common  idea  of  a^ 
fording  a  resting  or  anchoring  place. 
HAVEN,  from  the  Teutonic  haben 
to  have  hold,  conveys  the  idea  of 
securitv.  PORT,  from  the  Latin /kw^ 
tut  and  porta  a  gate,  conveys  the  idea 
of  an  inclosure.  A  haven  is  a  natural 
harbor  ;  a  port  is  an  artificial  harbor. 
We  characterize  an  harbor  as  com- 
modious; a  haven  as  snug  and  secure; 
9k  port  as  safe  and  easy  of  access.  A 
commercial  country  profits  by  the 
excellence  and  number  of  its  harhor$i 
it  values  itself  on  the  security  of  its 
ha9en$t  and  increases  the  number  of 
its  port$  accordingly.  A  vessel  goes 
into  a  harbor  ottly  for  a  season ;  it 
remains  in  a  hooen  for  a  permanency; 
it  seeks  a  port  as  the  destination  <k 
its  voyase. 

Merchantmen  are  ]^ 
in  and  out  of  a  harbor. '  A  < 
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vetoel^  at  a  distance  fnm  bom^  atAm 
some  haven  in  which  it  ma?  winter. 
The  weaiy  mariner  loeks  to 'the  port 
not  as  the  termination  of  his  labor, 
but  as  the  oommeQcement  of  all  his 
enjoyments. 

But  hen  th»  cobm*, 

1b  the  calm  hmrhour  of  wbot0 


Oatmiu 

Safe  thfo*  tke  war  ber  coaiM  th«  vMMl  ilsen, 
The  *«ve»c>teVl«  tk6  pUat  drops  htiftan. 

Shuojit* 

Wkai  tboagii  oar 


Tnumoiu 


arriva  at  a  tftfe  jwvt. 


TO    HARBOR,   SHELTER,   LODGE. 

Th£  idea  of  giving  a  resting  place 
is  common  to  tMse  terms:  but  HAiU 
BOR  (v.  To /otter)  is  used  always  in 
a  bad  sense  :  SHELTER  (v.  Atvjum) 
in  an  indefinite  sense :  L0Z>6£^  in 
French  loge^  from  the  German  ^'e^en 
to  lie,  in  an  indifferent  sense.  One 
harbors  that  which  ought  not  to  find 
room  any  where;  one  sheers  that 
which  cannot  find  security  elsewhere ; 
one  iodges  that  which  wants  a  rest- 
ing pla^.  Thieves,  traitors,  or  oon- 
spirat4>r8,  are  harbored  by  those  who 
luive  an  mterest  in  securing  them 
from  detection.  Either  the  wicked 
or  the  unfortunate  may  be  $heUered 
from  the  evil  with  which  they  are 
threateiied.  Travellers  are  lodged  as 
occasion  may  require. 

In  tl»e  moral  sense,  a  man  harbors 
resentnaeni,  ill-will,  evil  thoughts,  and 
the  like.  He  iheltert  himself  fiom  a 
charge  by  retorting  it  upon  his  adver- 
sary. He  lodges  a  complaint  or  ini> 
formation  agamst  any  one  with  the 
maffistaate. 

Barbor  apd  shelter  are  said  of 
things,  as  well  as  of  persons,  in  the 
active  sense;  lodge  is  said  of  things 
in  the  neuter  sense.  Beds  and  bed- 
fumiture  harbor  vermin;  trees,  as  well 
as  houses,  shelter  fixun  a  storm:  a 
ball  from  a  gun  lodges  in  the  human 
l^y^  or  any  other  solid  substance. 

Ska  toriMnm  IB  ber  bffCMt  a  fterioas  tete 
(And  thoa  itaU  Cod  the  dliv  Hfceto  too  late) 
VaMoaiefamr.aadotartiBalatodtab  DavaBii. 

The  Wa  9heUen  ber  Srat  brood  of  chickeai 
vkbaUihei     ' 


Tb47  loo  aia  tfvpcnS  1%^, 
Wttk  baagtr  itaaff,  aad  wild  meemlty. 
Nor  todge$  pity  la  tbeif  tiMficy  bntife.  TBOBioab 

TO  HARBOR,  V.  TofoTSttT. 

HARD^   FIRM,  SOLID. 

The  close  adherence  o^  the  cobh- 
ponent  parts  of  a  body  constitutea 
HARDNESS.  The  close  adherence 
of  different  bodies  to  each  other  con* 
stitutes  FIRMNESS  (v.sFixed.)  That 
is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a  dosef 
compression;  that  is  Jirm  which  will 
not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a  separa- 
tioB.  The  ice  is  hardy  as  fiur  as  re- 
spects itself,  when  it  resists  every 
piressure ;  the  ice  is  ^na,  with  regard 
to  the  water  which  it  coven,  when  it 
is  so  loosely  bound  as  to  resist  every 
weiidit  without  breaking. 

Sard  and  SOLID  respect  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  bodies,  and  tha 
adherence  of  the  component  parts; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer 
degree  of  adherence  than  soUd :  tha 
hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft ;  the  solid 
to  the  fluid :  every  hard  body  is  by 
nature  soUd;  although  eveiy  solid 
body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is  always  a 
solid  body^  but  it  is  sometimes  hard, 
and  sometimes  soft :  water,  when  con* 
sealed,  is  a  solid  body,  and  admits  of 
difoent  degrees  o£  hardness. 

In  the  improper  application,  hard* 
neu  is  allied  to  insensibility ;  juramaa 
to  fixedness;  loiM^ify  to  substantiality: 
a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upoii 
by  any  tender  motives;  a  farm  man  is 
not  to  be  turned  firom  his  purpose ;  a 
solid  man  holds  no  purposes  that  are 
not  well  founded.  A  man  is  harden- 
ed  in  that  which  is  bad,  by  being  made 
insensible  to  that  which  is  good.  A 
man  is  confirmed  in  anything  good 
or  bad,  by  being  rendered  less  di»> 
poscxl  to  lay  it  aside;  his  mind  is 
consolidated  by  acquiring  firesh  motives 
for  action. 

I  we  jfOB  labovrlng  tbioagb  all  yoar  Ineon- 
veaieocts  of  the  M«(h  raedo,  the  hard  isddla» 
the  tioltlaf  hone,  aad  what  not.  PoPSi 

The  lootea'd  Ice 
RaatloiBomoie;  hot  ta  the  Mdpy  bank 
Ftat  STOWS,  or  gathers  roand  the  polnti^  sCoae 
A  cfTstal  paTeoient,  bjr  the  braath  of  beataa 
ConeBtedjInn. 

A  copioas  nanaer  of  expiariaa  | 
aad  wdght  to  oar  iflena,  which  ftaqaaatijr  i 
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tlngtobUm, 

HARD;   CAIXOUS5  HARDEKED, 
OBDURATE. 

HARD  is  here  as  is  the  former 
case  («.  H&rd)  the  general  term,  aod 
the  rest  particular  t  kartif  in  its  most 
extensive  physical  sense,  denotes  the 
propertT  of  resisting  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal force,  so  as  not  t*  undtrp>  any 
change  in  its  fonn,  or  separatiOD  in 
its  parts :  CAIJjOUS  is  that  species 
of  tii9  hardf  in  application  to  the  skin, 
wMch  arises  from  its  dryness,  and  the 
absence  of  all  neirous  susceptitnlity. 
Sard  and  ealieut  are  likewise  i^lied 
in  the  moral  sense ;  bat  hard  denotes 
the  absence  of  tender  feeling,  or  the 
property  of  resisting  any  impression 
which  tender  otgects  are  apt  to  pro- 
dace  :  oalUmt  denotes  the  property  of 
not  yielding  to  the  force  of  motives 
to  action.  A  hard  heart  cannot  be 
moved  by  the  sight  of  misery,  let  it 
be  presented  in  ever  so  affecting  a 
^rm :  a  callous  mind  is  not  to  be 
touched  by  any  persuasions  howevev 
^w^HUl. 

Hard  does  not  designate  any  ciN 
cunistanoe  of  its  existence  or  ori» 
gin  :  we  may  be  hard  ft^m  a  variety 
of  causes ;  but  calUmsneH  arises  fiom 
the  indulgence  of  vices,  passions,  and 
tiie  pursuit  of  vicious  practices. 
When  we  speak  of  a  person  as  hard^ 
in  simplv  determines  what  he  is :  if 
we  speak  of  him  as  caWmtj  it  refers 
also  to  what  he  was,  and  from  what 
he  is  become  so. 

CalUmSy  HARDENED,  and  OB« 
DURATE,  are  all  employed  to  design 
nate  the  morally  depraved  state  of 
a  man's  character:  but  calk^neH 
belongs  properly  to  the  heart  and 
affections;  A4zr(<ene(2  to  both  the  heart 
and  the  understanthng;  obduratg 
more  particularly  to  the  will.  Cal» 
Um$neu  is  the  first  stage  of  hardness 
in  moral  depravity ;  it  may  exist  in  the 
infant  mind,  on  its  first  tasting  the 
poisonous  pleasures  of  vice,  without 
being  acquainted  with  its  remote  con- 
sequences. A  hardened  state  is  the 
work  of  time ;  it  arises  from  a  con- 
tinued course  of  vice,  which  becomes 
as  it  were  habitual,  |and  unfits  the 
whole  person  for  admitting  of  any 
1 


•ther  hnpressioiis ;  obdurM^  is  the 
last  stage  of  moral  hardness,  which 
supposes  the  whole  mind  to  be  ob- 
stinately bent  on  vice.  A  child  dis- 
covers himself  to  be  eallaus^  in  whom 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  parent 
cannot  awaken  a  single  sentiment  of 
contrition;  a  youth  discovers  him- 
self to  be  hardened  who  begiiia  to 
take  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  his 
vicious  career ;  a  man  shows  himself 
to  be  obdurate  when  he  betrays  a 
settled  and  confirmed  purpose  to  pur- 
sue his  abandoned  course^  without 
regard  to  consequences. 

Socbwoes 
Kot  e'en  tbe  hardut  of  oar  foes  could  bear. 
Ifor  stmi  Ul^net  tell  wttbont  a  tew.    Dstdks. 
By  acywei  tlie  wuim  gstmn  emUmu^  u4  leaes 
tlHt  esqvfeile  relMi  of  trUei. 
Bti  kaHkmfd  Iwart,  mat  pwy^  mat  t 


Fate  and  tbe  gods  bad  atopp*d  bia  ean  to  love. 

D&TDCS. 

Roond  be  throws  bis  balefo!  ej«s» 
That  witiifs9*d  buge  affllctfoo  and  dlsinay 
MIbM  witi  OtbnmU  prUo  Md  ■ 


HARD,   HARDY»   INSENSIBLE, 
UNF££I#lNa. 

HARD  (v.  Hard)  may  either  be 
applied  to  that  which  makes  re* 
sutaace  to  eactenial  impressions^  or 
that  which  presses  with  a  force  mm 
other  objects :  hardy,  which  is  omy  a 
variation  of  hard,  is  applicable  only  in 
the  first  case :  thus,  a  person's  skin  may 
be  hard,  which  is  not  easily  acted 
upon;  but  the  person  is  saio  to  be 
Aar<ijr  who  can  withstand  the  elements : 
on  the  other  hand,  hard,  when  employ^ 
ed  as  an  active  principle^  is  only  ap- 
plied to  the  moral  character;  henc^ 
the  difference  between  a  hardy  wba 
wh<w  endures  evei^  things  and  a  hard 
man  who  makes  others  endure.  Isim- 
sikU  and  unfeeling  are  but  modes  of 
the  hard,  t&at  is,  they  designate  tbe 
negative  quaUty  of  hardness,  or  its 
incapacity  to  peceive  impression; 
hard,  therefore^  is  always  the  strongest 
term  of  the  three;  ami  of  di&  two, 
unfeeling  is  stronger  than  insensible. 
Tlie  hard  and  inseneible  are  applied 
physically  and  morally ;  the  ut^keUng 
IS  onl^'  eraploved  as  a  moral  charac- 
teristic. A  horse's  mouth  is  hard, 
inasuuich  as  it  is  insensible  to  the 
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of  the  bit;  a  maa's  liaart  is 
hard  which  is  ifutruibk  to  the  mise- 
ries of  others;  a  man  is  unfeeHng 
who  does  not  regard  the  feeuogs  of 
others.  .The  heart  may  be  hard  by 
Batwe,  or  rendered  so  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  passion ;  but  the  per* 
son  is  commonlr  tmfoeling  from  cii^ 
ciujutanoes.  Shylock  is  depicted  by 
Shakspeare  as  hardy  from  his  strong 
aalipathy  to  the  Christians:  people 
who  enjoy  an  uninterrapted  state  of 
good  health,  are  often  unfeeling  in 
cases  of  sickness. 

As  that  which  is  hard  mostly  harts 
or  pains  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  superiors,  or 
such  as  have  power  to  infhct  pm :  a 
creditor  ma^  be  hard  towards  a 
ciebtor.  As  tuMfmbU  signifies  a  waat 
of  sense,  it  may  be  sometimes  nece»- 
sary :  a  suiigeoii  when  perferming  an 
operation  most  be  intensihie  to  the 
•present  pain  which  he  inflicts.  As 
mnfeeUng  signifies  a  want  of  Cwling^ 
it  isahrays  taken  fiar  a  waat  of  j^ood 
ieeling  where  the  removai  of  paia  is 
leqaired:  the  surgeon  shews  nimself 
to  be  unfeeling  who  does  not  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  pain 
of  the  sofiBerer, 

T«be  laatfcMftibto,  c4iilempi«<MN,  and  Jterd 
«f  hevt,,  b  IP  ravolt  agslMk  M»  •! 


0€mm  w^wfoA,  wba  lt4  bit  nMlv*  tr»i« 
01  h4ar4^  vwflon  (broiisb  U19  watij  plalo. 

DftTDE!!. 

It  Is  bodi  rtpcMcliral  and  crimioal  to  have  aa 
iiuentibU  beart.  Blaib. 

Tbe  fatber  too  a  fordld  man, 
Wbo  lore  nor  piey  knew. 
Wat  «Mi«i|/b»liiir  M  «»  rack 


HARD,  DIFFICULT. 
HARD  is  here  taken  in  the  impro- 
per sepBo  of  trouble  caused,  and  pains 
taken,  in  wbieh  sense  it  is  a  much 
stronger  lerm  than  DIFFICULT, 
which  froob  the  Latin  dUffici^  com- 
piHinded  of  the  privative  dis  and  fa^ 
cilUp  signifies  merely  not  easy.  Hard 
is  therefore  positive,  and  difficult  ne- 
gative. A  digtmU  task  cannc»t  be  got 
flhrough  without  azartion,  but  a.  hard 
task  requires  gieat  esbortion.  J^'^-- 
cult  is  appliaSble  to  aU  trivial  mat- 
ters whicn  call  tot  a  more  than  usual 
poftk>B  either  of  labor  or  thought ; 


h&rd  is  applicable  to  those  vdiich  ars 
of  the  hif^st  importanoe,  and  ao- 
oompanied  with  cucumstanoes  that 
call  for  the  utmost  stretch  of  every 
power.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
admittance  into  some  circles  of  society ; 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  sodeties 
that  aro  select ;  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide between  two  fine  paintings  which 
is  the  finest;  it  is  a^^ara  matter  to  coma 
at  any  conclusion  on  metaphysical 
subjects.  A  child  mostly  nnds  it 
difficult  to  leani  his  letters.  Thera 
are  many  passages  in  classical  writers 
which  are  hard  to  be  understood  by 
the  learned. 

Aatisene^  wttb  Unn,  oftoi  tried 

To  bag  tbit  pmnt  la  bb  bn»tf»  pHde^ 

Wben  jottlh  and  lore  an  Mmrd  to  be  denied. 

Davonr. 

Aa  8wffl*li  jiean  laeiMaed,  bU  Ste  of  sMdfnesi 

■ad  deafaen  grew  more  freqaent,  aid  bla  detik 

ntm  made  cosverjatioo  d^ffCnUU         iviauom, 

HARDENED,  V*  HOfd. 

HARDHEABTED,  CRUEL, 
UNMERCIFUL,  MERCILESS. 
HARDHEARTED  is  hem,  as  the 
word  hard  {p.  Hard),  the  strong- 
est  of  these  terms :  in  recard  to 
CRUEL,  it  bespeaks  a  setttod  ch»- 
rflcter;  whereas  that  may  be  fre- 
quently a  temporary  disposition,  or 
even  extend  no  mrther  than  the  action. 
A  hardhearted  man  must  always  bo 
cruel;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  cruel,  and 
yet  not  hardhearted.  A  hardhearted 
parent  is  a  monster  who  spurns  from 
nim  the  being  that  owes  his  existence 
to  him,  and  depends  upon  him  for 
support.  A  child  is  ofxen  cruel  to 
animals  from  a  mistaken  conception 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same 
sufferings  as  himself. 

Tbe  UNMERCIFUL  and  MER- 
CILESS are  both  modes  or  charao- 
teristics  of  the  hardhearted.  An  ten- 
mertifiil  man  is  hardhearted  inas* 
much  as  he  is  unwilling  to  extend  his 
compassion  or  mercy  to  one  who  is  in 
his  power ;  a  merciless  man,  which  is 
more  than  an  unmerciful  man,  is 
hardhearted  inasmuch  as  he  is  re^ 
strained  by  no  compunctious  feelings 
firom  idflictiug  pain  on  those  who  are 
in  his  power.  Avarice  makes, a  man 
hardhearted,  even  to  those  who  are 
bound  to  him  by  the  closest  ties ;  it 
makes  him  unmerciful  to  those  who 
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are  in  li»  debt.  There  are  many 
mercUeu  tyrants  in  domestic  life, 
who  show  their  disposition  by  their 
mercileu  treatment  of  their  poor 
brutes. 

i  8i«cle  mea,  thovch  ^^7  ^  mMy  tlOMi  More 
ehwitaMe)  on  tbe  other  ti^  thfj  afi»nancnieC 
%iu|  hardhemrUA,  Aecame  their  tenderMet  Is  net 
BO  oft  called  upoa.  Baook. 

Heleatlen  love  the  cruel  mother  led. 
The  blood  of  her  nnhappj  bebet  to  died. 

Dbt»bn. 

I  Mw  hew  uTvmercifUl  jo«  were  to  your  ejn 
ta  your  lait  letter  to  me.  Tiuotmm. 

Tb  eiwli  a  mercUea  aad  cruet  Tictor. 

DRTwnr. 

HARDIHOOD,  V.  Audactty. 
HARDINESS^  V.  AudacUy. 

HARDLY,  SCARCELY. 
What  is  HARD  is  not  common,  and 
in  that  respect  SCAB€£ :  hence  the 
idea  of  unfrequency  assimilates  these 
terms  both  in  signification  and  appli- 
cation. In  many  cases  tliey  may  be 
used  indifferently ;  but  where  the  idea 
of  practicability  predominates,  hardly 
seems  most  psqier ;  and  where  the 
idea  of  frequent  predominates, 
tcarctly  seems  preterable.  One  can 
hardly  yvAgu  of  a  person^s  features  by 
a  sinfrle  and  partial  glance;  we 
scarcely  ever  see  men  lay  aside  their 
vices  Kom  a  thorough  conviction  of 
their  enormity :  but  it  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  said  in  general 
sentences;  hardly  one  in  a  thousand, 
or  icarce/y  one  in  a  thousand,  would 
form  such  a  conclusion. 

Ido  M^cspcol  a»  lonf  ae  I  itay  in  India  to  be 

fpee  froni  %  bnd  dlfoeillon,  the  *morb«i  Ittera- 

torum,*  for  which  there  is  hardly  any  remedy 

but  atetlneace  fkom  food,  IKerary  and  cuIlDary. 

Sir  Wx.  Joinok 

fa  thi*  aiennbly  of  prince*  and  noblee,  the 
Congrem  at  the  Hagae,  to  which  Bofope  hae 
peihape  eoaroe^if  Men  any  tM«g  aqaal»  waa- 
Ibrmed  the  §iand  allteaee  igahiit  Lewie. 

Jomtoir. 

HARDY,  V,  Hard. 

HARM,  V.  Evil. 

HARM,  V.  Injury • 

HARMLESS,  V.  GuUtleSS. 

HARAipNY,  V.  Concord. 
HARMONY,  V.  Melody. 
TO  HARASS,  V.  To  dtstress. 
TO  HARASS,  V.  To  weory. 


■''  HARSHNESS,' V.  Acrmony. 

TO   HASTEN,   ACCELERATE, 
SPEED,    EXPEDITE,  DISPATCH. 

•  HASTEN,  in  French  Ad<ir,  mml  ia 
the  Northern  languages  JuuteMy  &c.  is 
most  probably  comiecced  with '  keits, 
expressinc  wkiat  b  vivid  and  actiwe. 

ACCELERATE,  from  celer  quick, 
signifies  literally  to  quicken  fiw  a  ape- 
cmcpurpose. 

SP££D,  from  the  Greek  Tw^ti^^^ 
signifies  to  carry  on  diligently. 

EXPEDITE,  V.  DUigent. 

DISPATCH,  in  French  de^echar, 
from  p€$  a  foot,  signifies  pnttang  off 
t>r  clearing. 

Quickness  in  movement  and  action 
is  the  common  idea  in  all  these  terms, 
which  vary  in  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  action.  To  ht^en  ex- 
presses little  noore  than  the  general 


idea  of  qoickness  in  moTms  ti 
a  point;  thus,  he  hatttfu  mo  runs  to 
mk  to  the  end  of  his  joamey :  occe- 
Ttrtf^e  expresses  moreover  the  idea  of 
bringing  something  to  a  point ;  thus, 
every  mechanical  business  is  aced&- 
rated  by  the  order  and  distributioo  of 
its  several  parts.  It  nmy  be  enaploy- 
ed  like  the  word  ktuten  for  oofpornl 
>and  familiar  actions;  the  tailor  ac- 
eeleraiei  any  particnlar  vrork  that  he 
has  in  hand  by  putting  on  additional 
hands,  or  a  compositor  ac^eraies 
Uie  printing  of  a  work  by  doing  his 
part  with  correctness.  The  word  9pced 
mcludes  not  only  quick  but  forward 
movement.  He  who  goes  with  tpeed^ 
goes  efiectually  forwa^,  and  comes  to 
his  journey's  end  the  soonest.  Hus  idea 
is  excluded  fiom  the  tenn  katie,  which 
may  oflen  be  a  planless  unsuitable 
quickness.  Hence  the  proverb,  **  the 
more  hatte  die  worst  speed," 

Expedite  and  dkpatck  are  terms  of 
higher  import,  in  application  to  the 
most  serious  concerns  in  life;  bot  to 
expedite  expresses  a  process,  a  bring- 
ing forward  towards  an  end  :  di^mtck 
implies  a  putting  an  end  to,  a  niaking 
a  clearance.  We  do  every  thing  in 
our  power  to  expedite  a  business  :  we 
di^atck  a  great  deal  of  business  wiih- 
in  a  given  time.  Expedition  is  re- 
({uisite  for  one  who  executes;  diepatek 
is  most  important  fbr  one  who  deter- 
mines and  directs.    An  inferior  effioer 
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mast  pcooeail  yukh  eiepkiiiimi  to  fulfil 
the  oraers,  or  execute  the  purposes  of 
his  commander;  a  general  or  minister 
of  state  duptiUheg  the  concerns  of 
nlanning,  directing,  and  instructing. 
Hence  it  is  we  speak  only  of  expediting 
a  thing ;  but  we  maj  speak  of  di$* 
patching  a  person,  as  well  as  a  thing. 
Every  man  kattens  to  remove  his 
property  in  case  of  fire.  Those  who 
are  anxious  to  bring  any  thing  to  an 
end  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  accelerate  its  progress.  Those  who 
are  seut  on  any  pressing  errand  will 
do  great  service  by  using  speed.  The 
success  of  a  military  progress  depends 
often  on  the  expetUtum  with  which  it 
is  conducted.  In  the  counting-house 
-and  the  cabinet,  duspatch  is  equally 
important;  as  we  cannot  do  more  than 
cme  thing  at  a  time,  it  is  of  importance 
to  get  tlmt  quickly  concluded  to  make 
way  for  another. 
Whcfe  irMi  me  Aoffe,  tboQgk  Kfenl  wajfi  Ikey 

IBB, 

SooM  Co  undo,  BBd  aome  to  te  Badoae.  Dbmbaji  • 
Let  tbBagad  aowrider  well,  tbat  hj  efery  1b- 
tMBpente  iBdalitaeB  tbej  aeeeUraJU  decaj. 


Tbeeoacbmaa  wu  ordered  to  drive,  and  they 
kartied  with  Om  atoHMt  expedUlon  to  Hjde  Fark 

JOBBIOB. 


Aad  at,  In  x%tm^  It  b  Bottbe  laive  itflde,  or 
MfhWI,  thatiBBketthe^cBds  ia.  Id  InmIbcm, 
iba  kcepiait  eloaa  to  the  nMtter,  aad  not  takh« 
•f  It  Coo  much  at  ouce,  procareth  dispatch, 

Bacoh. 

TO   HASTEN,   HURRY. 

HASTEN,  V.  To  hasten. 

HURRY,  in  French  harier^  pro- 
^bly  comes  from  the  Hebrew  charrer 
or  harrer  to  be  inflamed,  or  be  in  a 
jhurry. 

To  hasten  and  hurjy  both  imply 
t6  move  forward  with  quickness  in 
any  matter;  but  the  former  may  be 
iione  with  some  design  and  good 
order,  when  compared  with  the  latter 
always  supposes  perturbation  and  ir- 
regularity. We  hasten  in  the  com- 
mtuiication  of  good  news,  when  we 
make  efforts  to  convey  it  in  the  short- 
est time  possible;  we  hurry  to  get 
to  an  end,  when  we  impatiently  and 
inconsiderately  press  forward  without 
making  choice  of  our  means.  To 
hasten  is  opposed  to  delay  or  a  dila- 
tory mode  of  proceeding;  it  is  fre- 
quently indispensable  to  hasten  in  the 
^alfairs  of  human  life :  to  hurry  is  op- 


posed to  deliberate  and  cautions  pro- 
ceeding ;  it  must  always  be  prejudicial 
and  unwise  to  hurry:  men  may 
hasten  ;  children  hurry. 

As  epithets,  hasty  and  hurried  are 
both  employed  in  the  bad  sense ;  but 
haxty  implies  merely  an  overquickness 
of  motion  which  outstrips  considera- 
tion; hurried  implies  a  disorderly 
motion  which  springs  from  a  distem- 
per^ state  of  mind.  Irritable  people 
use  hasty  expressions;  they  speak 
before  they  think:  deranged  people 
walk  with  hurried  steps ;  they  follow 
the  blind  impulse  of  uudin^^ted  feel- 
ing. 

Hoaier,  to  praeerre  the  aoKy  of  action,  hattetu 
iflto  the  mldet  of  thla|s,  as  Horace  haa  obw^nred. 

Aoouov. 
Now  *tii  nought 
Bat  restlew  hurry  through  the  bery  air. 
Beat  by  uniiBmb^d  wtngi.  Thohsok. 

HASTINESS,  V.  Roshjiess. 
HASTY,  V.  Cursory. 
HASTY,  V.  Angry ^ 

TO   HATE,   DETEST. 

HATE,  V.  Antipathy. 

DETEST,  V.  To  abhor. 

The  alliance  between  these  tenns 
in  signification  is  sufficiently  illustrat- 
ed in  tlie  articles  referred  to.  Their 
difference  consists  more  in  sense  than 
application. 

To  h(Ue  is  a  personal  feeling  direct- 
ed towards  the  object  independently 
of  its  qualities ;  to  dete^  is  a  feeling 
independent  of  the  person,  and  alto- 
gether dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  What  one  hateSy  one  hates 
commoniy  on  one's  own  account; 
what  one  detests,  one  detests  on  ac- 
count of  the  object :  hence  it  is  that 
one  hateSf  but  not  detests,  the  person 
who  has  done  an  injury  to  one's  self; 
and  that  one  detests,  rather  than 
hates,  <the  person  who  has  done  inju- 
ries to  others.  Joseph's  brethren 
hated  him  because  he  was  more  be- 
loved than  they  ;  we  detest  a  traitor 
to  his  country  because  of  the  enormity 
of  his  offence. 

In  this  connexion,  to  hate  is  always 
a  bad  passion ;  to  detest  always  laud- 
able :  out  when  both  are  applied  to 
inanimate  objects,  to'  hate  is  bad  -or 
good  according  to  circumstances ;  to 
detest  always  retains  its  good  mean- 
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HATEFUL. 


HATRia 


ing.  When  men  hate  things  beeanse 
they  interfere  with  their  indulgences^ 
•s  the  wicked  hate  the  lipht,  it  is 
a  bad  personal  feeling,  as  in  the  fbr- 
■ser  case;  but  when  good  men  are 
said  to  kate  that  which  is  bad»  it  is  a 
laudable  feeling  justified  by  the  n»- 
ture  of  the  object.  As  this  feeling  is, 
however,  so  closely  allied  to  detest^  it  is 
necessary  farther  to  observe  that  hate^ 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  applied, 
seeks  the  injury  or  destruction  of  the 
ol^ect;  but  deiett  is  coniined  simply 
to  the  shunning  of  the  object,  or 
thinking  of  it  with  very  great  pain. 
God  hates  sin,  and  on  that  account 
ponishes  sinners;  conscientious  men^ 
detest  all  fraud,  and  therefore  can- 
tionsly  avoid  being  concerned  in  it. 

Spleen  to  maBklad  his  eBvloBi  beart  povanf , 
And  mvch  h«  hmled  all,  bat  BMnt  the  best.  Pore 
l¥fao  daiM  think  one  thinf,  uid  another  tell, 
.Kj  heart  rfrtvrtc  him  aa  the  pitrt  of  fa«il.    Popk. 

HATEFUL,    ODIOUS. 

HATEFUL  signifies  hterally  foil  of 
that  which  is  apt  to  eicite  hatred. 

ODIOUS,  from  the  Latin  odi  to 
katefhta  the  same  sense  originally. 

These  epithets  are  employed  in  re- 
gard to  such  objects  as  produce  strong 
aversion  in  the  mind ;  but  when  em- 
ployed as  they  commonly  are  upon  fami- 
liar subjects,  they  indicate  an  unbe- 
coming vehemence  in  the  speaker. 
Hateful  is  properly  applied  to  what- 
ever violates  general  principles  of  mo- 
rality }  lying  and  swearing  are  hateful 
vices :  odious  is  more  commonly  ap- 
plied to  such  things  as  affect  the  in- 
terests of  others,  and  bring  odium  upon 
the  individual ;  a  tax  that  bears  par- 
ticularly hard  and  unequally  is  termed 
odious ;  or  a  measure  of  government 
that  is  oppressive  is  denominated 
odious.  There  is  something  particu- 
larly hateful  in  the  meanness  of  cring- 
ing sycophants;  nothing  was  more 
odious  than  the  attempts  of  James  to 
introduce  popery. 


HATRED,  EVMITT,  IIX  WTLLy 

RAXCOR. 


I^  «a  b«  dcaned  the  Actf/W  omta  of  all, 
And  toftr,  rather  than  my  people  ML      Por. 

Oh!  iMtleaiftitaof  piMe, 
That  itifTei  to  imm  what  Hea«*a  Maelfcd  to 

hide: 
Vain  ft  the  March,  preramptuone  and  ahhorr'd, 
Anilotti  to  thee;  and  edfour  to  tby  lonl.    Pbn. 

HATRED,  v;  Atwrnm. 


HATRED,  fK. 

ENMITY,  V.  En€m^. 

ILL.  WILL  signifiea  either  an  evil 
will,  or  a  willing  evil. 

RANCOR,  in  Latin  ramcot  frosa 
ranceo  to  grow  sule,  sigsifiea  atale- 
ness,  mustinesa. 

These  temifl  i^ree  in  this  particular^ 
ihat  those  who  are  under  the  influeocv 
of  such  feelings  derive  a  pleasare  6ofD . 
the  misfortune  of  others ;  but  hmtred 
expresses  more  thaa  enmity^  voA  tbia 
more  than  ill  will.  Hatred  ia  not 
contented  with  merely  wishing  ill  to 
others,  but  derives  its  whole  happiaeas 
from  their  misecy  or  tlestmction ;  cis- 
mity  on  the  contrary  is  limited  in  ita 
operations  to  particular  ciccwastanoea : 
haired^  on  the  other  hand,  is  fi:eqiiently 
confined  to  the  feeling  of  the  indi^ 
vidoal ;  but  enmity  consists  as  mock 
in  the  action  as  the  feeling.  He  who 
is  possessed  with  hatred  is  happy 
when  the  olneec  of  his  passion  is 
miserable,  and  is  miserable  when  he 
is  happy ;  but  the  hater  is  not  always 
instrumental  in  causing  his  misery  or 
destroying  his  happiness :  he  who  ia 
inflamed  with  ewmty  is  mora  active  in 
distnrbing  the  peace  of  his  ewtw^ ; 
bat  oftener  displays  his  temper  in  tri- 
fling than  in  important  matters.  Ill 
willy  as  the  woid  denotes,  lies  c«ly  in 
the  mind,  and  is  so  indefinite  in  its 
signification  that  it  admits  of  evenr 
conceivable  degree.  When  the  will 
is  evilly  directed  towards  another  in 
ever  so  small  »  degree  it  ceostitutea 
ill  will.  Rancor  is  a  species  of  bitter 
dee^rooted  enmity. 

Hatred  is  opposed  to  love;  the 
object  in  both  cases  occupies  the 
thoughts:  the  former . torments  the 
possessor;  the  latter  dalifffat»  him. 
Enmky  is  opposed  to  flriencnhip ;  the 
olject  in  both  cases  interests  the  pa»- 
sions  :  the  former  the  bad,  and  the 
latter  the  good  passions  ortheaffeo- 
tions :  the  possessor  is  in  both  cases 
busy  either  m  injming  or  Ibvwardiog  the 
canse  of  him  who  is  his  enmi^  or 
friend.  Hi  will  is  oppoaed  to  good 
will ;  it  is  either*  a  general  \)r  a  par- 
ticular feeling;  it  embraces  maavor 
ftWj  ft  single  individual  orthewbole 
imuaa  race:   he  is   kavt   xaJba^j 
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who  bears leatti// mi/ ta  others;  be 
is  most  h»!ppy  who  bears  true  gdod 
will  to  all;  be  is  neither  happy  or 
unhappy  who  is  not  possessed  of  the 
one  or  the  other. 

There  is  a  farther  distinction  be- 
tween these  terms;  that  h&ired  and 
Hi  wUi  at-e  oftener  the  fruit  of  a  de« 
praTed  mind  than  the  oonseqaence  of 
luiy  external  provocation ;  enmity  and 
rancor,  on  toe  contrary,  are  mostly 
produced  by  particular  circumstances 
of  ofienoe  or  commission.  The  best 
of  men  are  sometimes  the  objects  of 
hairedGti  account  of  their  very  virtues, 
which  \k9i9e  been  unwittingly  to  them* 
selves  the  causes  of  producing  this  evil 
passion.  .Good  advice,  however  kindly 
given,  may  probably  occasion  ill  will 
in  the  noind  of  him  who  is  not  dis- 
posed tO'  receive  it  kindly ;  an  angry 
word  or  a  party  contest  are  frequently 
the  causes  of  enmity  between  irritable 
'e,  and  of  rancor  betwixt  resent- 
and  imperious  people. 

FlMHiidaa  Dido  ralei  tke  svowtnc  atate, 
Who  fled  firom  Tjce  to  ahnn  hef  bcotbec^a  haU. 

D&TDBV. 

That  tp«ce  the  evil  one  ahstracted  stood 
Flmn  his  own  evil,  and  fbr  the  time  rematnM 
Mipidly  good,  of  enmUy  dlsarmM.       MnTOii. 
Wat  yoQT  semntt,  neither  vtethem  so  finif> 
Hu^M  tokee  ygar  iwtwiuco  «t  their  huidi, 
BoreodMdatefalljM  to  pnrahaee  jrooneiT  their 

m  WOU  WSVTVOaTB. 

Ohl4ittif  roffcor/  oh  iosatlate  Aate» 
To  Plirjnia^s  moaarcb,  and  the  Phr^sion  state. 

Pope. 

TO   HAVE,   POSSESS* 

HAVE,  in  German  habeny  Latin 
haheo,  not  improbably  from  the  He^ 
brew  aba  to  desire,  because  those  who 
have  most  desire  most. 

POSSESS,  in  Latin  ponehug  pai^ 
tictple  of  possideo  compounded  of 
pa  or  poHi  and  $e<Uo,  signiiies  to 
liave  the  power  oi  resting  upon  or 
keeping. 

Have  is  the  general,  possess  is  the 
particular  term:  have  designates  no 
eircumstance  of  the  action;  possess 
expresses  a  particular  species  of  hfr- 
▼hje. 

To  hatfe  is  sometimes  to  have  in 
one's  hand  or  within  one's  reach ;  but 
to  possess  is  to  have  as  one's  own :  a 
clerk  has  the  money  which  he  has 
fetched  for  bis  employer ;  the  latter 
*  TidsAbb^QIcud: 


possesses  the  iponey,  which  he  Aos  thtf 
power  of  turning  to  his  use. 

To  have  is  sometimes  to  have  the 
right  to,  to  belong;  to  possess  is  fto 
have  by  one  and  at  one's  command : 
a  debtor  has  the  property  which  h0 
has  surrendered  to  his  creditor,  but 
he  cannot  be  said  to  possess  it,  be- 
cause he  has  it  not  within  his  reach, 
and  at  his  disposal.*  We  are  not 
necessarilv  masters  of  that  which  we 
Atfoe  ;  although  we  always  are  of  tliat 
which  we  poisess; 

To  have  is  sometimes  only  tern* 
porary;  to  possess  is  mostly  per- 
manent: we  have  money  which  we 
are  perpetually  disposing  of;  we  po^ 
sess  lands  whidi  we  keep  for  a  per* 
manency.  A  person  has  the  good 
graces  of  those  whom  he  pleases ;  he 
possesses  the  confidence  o^  those  who 
put  every  thing  in  his  power.  The 
stoutest  heart  may  -have  occasional 
alarms,  but  will  never  lose  its  setf- 
possessUm,  A  husband  has  continual 
torments  who  is  possessed  by  the  demon 
of  jealousy- 

A  miser  has  goods  in  his  coffers,  bat 
he  is  not  master  of  them ;  they  ^as> 
sess  his  heart  and  affections. 

We  have  things  by  halves;  we 
share  them  with  others;  we  possess 
them  only  when  they  are  exclusively 
ours  and  we  enjoy  them  undividedly : 
a  lover  has  the  imections  of  his  mis^ 
tress  by  whom  he  is  beloved ;  he  pos^ 
sesses  her  whole  heart  when  she  loves* 
himonl^.  One  has  an  interest  in  a 
mercantile  concern  in  which  he  is  a 
partner ;  the  lord  of  a  manor  possesses 
all  the  rights  annexed  to  that  manor. 

That  I  spent,  that  I  hods 
That  I  gave^  that  lAove; 
That  I  left,  that  Iloet. 

^nATB  OM  A  CBAUTABU  llAV. 

The  varitfds  ohjeets  that  compose  the  worM 
were  bj  natytre  fonned  to  delight  oor  esiiise;  and 
as  it  is  ihU  alone  that  maizes  theoi  desirable  to 
an  uncorrupted  taste,  a  man  may  be  said  nalu* 
rallj  to  po»K99  them  when  he  posK$9eth  those 
etgojaents  which  thej  are  fitted  bj  aatnre  to 
jield.  BsBUUT. 

HAVEN,  V.  Harbor. 

HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN, 
ARROGANCB. 

HAUGHTINESS  denotes  the  ab- 
stract  quality  of  haughty,  which,  con* 
•  Afoir,  vosiider.» 
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tracted'  from  high-heartyt  in  Dtttcb 
and  low  German  hoogharty,  signifies 
HtsralW  high-spirited.  We  have  en- 
grafted the  French  orthography  of  au 
on  the  original  orthography  of  jthe 
northern  langua^s^  tliroagh  the  me- 
dium of  which  It  may  be  traced  to 
the  Hebrew  agog  to  be  high. 

DISDAIN,  V.  To  contemn. 

ARROGANCE,  v.  Arrogance. 

Haughtiness  (savs  Dr.  Blair)  is 
founded  on  the  high  opinion  we  en« 
tertain  of  ourselves ;  dudain  on  the 
low  opinion  we  have  of  others.  Ar- 
rogance is  the  result  of  both,  but 
if  anv  thing,  more  of  the  former  than 
the  latter.  Haughtiness  and  <fi>- 
dain  are  properly  sentiments  of  the. 
mind,  and  arrogance  a  mode  of  ac- 
ting resulting  from  a  state  of  mind. 
There  may  therefore  be  haughtiness 
and  disdain  which  have  not  betrayed 
themselves  by  any  visible  action ;  but 
Xhe  sentiment  of  arrogance  is  always 
accompanied  with  its  corresponding 
action.  The  haught^f  mm  is  known 
by  the  air  of  superiority  ^hich  he  as- 
sumes; the  disdainful  man  by  the 
contempt  which  he  shows  to  others; 
the  arrogant  man  by  his  lofty  preten- 
sions. 

Haughtiness  and  arrogance  are 
both  vicious ;  they  are  built  upon  a 
false  idea  of  ourselves ;  but  dudain 
may  he  justifiable  when  provoke  by 
wliat  is  infamous.  A  lady  must  treat 
with  disdain  the  person  who  insults 
her  honor. 

TIm  mum  AonfftMnen  that  pvompU  tbe  net 
of  injaftiea  wUl  more  •tronKlj  tncittt  Its  jnstl- 
ftcatloa.  JoBMox. 

Didtt  thoa  not  tbink  rach  vengeance  moK  await 
The  wieteh  that,  wiUi  hit  erimei  all  fresh  ahoiit 

bim, 
Rmbei,  Irreverait,  vnpn»|Nir'd,  VBCallM, 
Intc^Ma  Jklakei^  prenoce,  throviaff  taaok 
With  teoleat  dUdain  hii  eholocat  gVO  Pomnva. 

Tnrhaleot,  discontented  mett  of  quality.  In 
proportloa  as  they  are  puffed  np  vllh  penonal 
prld«  and  arrogance^  seaerallj  despise  their 
o«n  order.  Bdbkb. 

HikUGHTYy  HIGH,    HIGH- 
MINDED. 

HAUGHTY,  V.  Haughtiness. 

HIGH  is  derived  firom  the  same 
source  as  haushty. 
'    Haughty  characterises  mostly  the 


outward  befaaviovr;  -hifih  lespccti 
both  the  external  behaviour  aodth* 
lotemal sentiment;  HIGHMINDED 
narks  the  sentimevtoidyy  or  tkc  stats 
of  the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  oatwanl  befaa- 
viour,  haughty  is  a  stronger  term  than 
highs  a  haughty  carriage  besp«ks 
not  only  a  high  opinion  of  one^s  lelf, 
but  a  strong  mixture  of  contempt  for 
others;  a  high  carriage  denotes  siio- 
ply  a  high  opinion  of  one'a  self. 
Haughtiness  is  therefore  always  o&n- 
sive,  as  it  is  burdensome  to  oikeis;  but 
height  may  sometimes  be  Uuidable,  in  as 
much  as  it  is  justice  to  one's  self. 
One  can  never  eive  a  comnuaid  in  a 
haughty  tone  witnout  making  otheis 
foei  their  inferiority  in  a  painful  de- 
cree; we  may  sometimes  assume  a 
high  tone  in  order  to  shelter  ounelves 
from  insult. 

With  regard  to  the  sentimeDt  of 
the  mind^  high  denotes  either  a  par- 
ticular or  an  habitual  state;  higk- 
minded  is  most  commonly  understood 
to  designate  an  habitual  state;  the 
former  may  be  either  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording to  circumstances;  the  latter 
is  expressly  inconsistetit  with  Christiaa 
hunulity.  He  is  high  whom  virtue 
euiobles;  his  height  is  indepeudant  of 
adventitious  circumstances^it  becontis 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich;  he  is 
properiy  high  who  is  set  above  anj 
mean  condescension.  Highmindednatt 
on  the  contrary,  includes  in  it  a  selA 
complacency  that  rests  upon  one's  per- 
sonal and  incidental  advantages  rather 
than  upon  what  is  worthy  of  oursehres 
as  rational  agents.  Superiors  axe  apt 
to  indulge  a  haughty  temper  which 
does  but  excite  the  scorn  and  hatred 
of  those  who  are  compelled  to  endun 
it :  a  high  spirit  is  not  alwaj^  ser- 
viceable to  one  in  dependent  drctUD- 
stances;  but  when  regulated  bydis- 
cretion,  it  enhances  the  value  of  a 
man^s  character.  No  one  cao  be 
highminded  without  thinking  bettei 
of  himself,  and  worse  of  otbas,  thas 
he  ought  to  think. 

Let  ffNIa  he  te  the  n^^qweadadfaV, 
And  Mellify  vHh  prajVi  her  lumg^  mM. 

Dridsx. 

Who  Imowa  whether  hid%aatkNi  mv  td 
succeed  to  tenor,  aod  the  revlf  al  «f  Mgfk  t» 
tlneBta,  spurains  awaj  the  ttlariM  of  mktj  pv* 
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HAZARD. 


HEALTHY. 


«iiued«C  Ite  eipaice  •#  story,  mty  m(  Mw  as 
to  a  geiMrmu  dnpalr.  iBitbkb., 

Hm  vtae  will  deCwmiM  firomthegirnvHy  of  th« 
«Me;  the  InttaUe,  finMo  aeiMlblll^  to  oppm- 
fllon  ;  die  Idghmindedy  ftom  disdala  and  Indlf- 
■mtion  at  abnilve  power  in  unworthy  hands. 

Boan. 

TO  HAZARD,  RISK,   VENTURE. 

HAZARD,  V.  Chance. 

RISK,  V.  Danger, 

VENTURE  is  the  same  as  adven- 
ture {v.  jEoenf). 

All  these  terms  denote  actions  per- 
^>rmed  under  an  uncertainty  of  the 
event;  but  hazard  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  agent :  to  rUk  implies  a  choice  of 
altematiTes  ;  to  venture,  a  calculation 
and'  balance  of  probabilities.  One 
hazards  and  risks  under  the  fear  of 
an  evil ;  one  ventures  with  the  hope 
of  a  good.  He  who  hazards  an  opinion 
or  an  assertion  does  it  from  presump- 
tuous feelings  and  upon  slight  grounds ; 
chances  are  rather  against  him  than 
for  him  that  it  may  prove  erroneous  : 
he  who  risks  a  battle  does  it  often  from 
necessity  :  he  who  chooses  the  least  of 
two  evils,  although  the  event  is  du- 
bious, yet  he  fears  less  from  a  failure 
than  from  inaction :  he  who  ventures 
on  a  mercantile  speculation  does  it 
from  a  love  of  gain ;  he  flatters  him- 
self with  a  favorable  event,  and  ac- 
quires boldness  from  the  prospect. 
•  There  are  but  very  few  circum- 
stances to  justify  us  in  hazarding ; 
there  may  be  several  occasions  which 
render  it  necessary  to  risk,  and  very 
many  cases  in  which  it  may  be  advaa- 
tageotts  to  venture, 

Thej  lift  with  women  each  desra'rate  name, 
Whu  dares  not  haaard  life  for  f atnre  fame. 

DRTsm. 

If  the  adventarer  risquet  honoqr,  he 
rbquea  more  than  the  knlfht.       HAWsxewoxTB. 

Soeratet,  In  hts  dbeoorte  hefore  fab  death, 
■■Te,  he  did  nor  know  whether  hit  hodj  shall 
(wottU)  lemaia  alter  death,  hut  he  thought  w, 
ud  hadsneh  hopei  of  tt  that  he  was  fcfy  wlllins 
to  MtiCKre  hit  life  upon  tbewhopce.  Tubonov. 

HAZARD,  V.  Chance. 

HEAD,   V.   Cllief. 

HEADSTRONG,  V.  Obstinate, 
HEADT,  V.  Obstinate. 
TO  HEAL,  V.  To  cure. 


HEALTHY,    WHOLESOME,  SALU- 
BRIOUS,   SALUTARY. 

HEALTHY  signifies  not  only  having 
kealthj  but  also  causing  health. 

WHOLESOME,  like  the  Germaa 
heilsam,  signifies  making  Whole,  keep- 
ing whole  or  sound. 

SALUBRIOUS  and  SALUTARY^ 
from  the  Latin  salus  safety  or  healthy 
signify  likewise  contributive  to  health 
or  good  in  general. 

These  epithets  are  all  applicable  to 
such  objects  as  have  a  kindly  influence 
on  the  bodily  constitution.  Healthw 
is  the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it 
is  applied  to  exercise,  to  air,  situation, 
climate,  and  most  other  things,  but 
food,  for  which  irAo2esome  is  commonly 
substituted.  The  life  of  a  fiirmer  is 
reckoned  the  moat '  healthy ;  and  the 
sinaplest  diet  is  the  most  wholesome. 

Healthy  and  wholesome  are  rather 
negative  in  their  sense;  salubrious 
and  salutary  are  positive:  that  is 
healthy  and  wholesome  which  does  no 
injury  to  the  health  ;  that  is  salubrious 
which  serves  to  improve  the  heakh  ; 
and  that  is  la/ti^ai^  which  serves  to' 
remove  a  disorder. 

Climates  are  healthy  or  unhealthy 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
person ;  water  is  a  wholesome  beverage 
for  those  who  are  not  dropsical ;  bread 
is  a  wholesome  diet  for  human  beings. 
The  air  and  climate  of  southern  France 
has  been  long  famed  for  its  salubrity^ 
and  induced  many  invalids  to  repaif 
thither  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  ; 
the  effects  have  not  been  equally  salu- 
tary in  all  cases. 

It  is  the  concern  of  government 
that  the  places  destined  for  the  public 
education  of  youth  should  be  in  heal" 
thy  situations  ;  that  their  diet  should 
be  wholesome  rather  than  delicate;  and 
that'  in  all  their  disorders  care  should 
be  taken  to  administer  the  most  sa/«- 
tary  remedies. 

Wholesome  and  salutary  have  like« 
wise  an  extended  and  moral  appli- 
cation ;  healthy  and  salubrious  an 
employed  only  in  the  proper  sense, 
Wnolesome  in  this  case  seems  to  ooz>- 
vey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  has  not  been  sound  ;  but  laAir 
tary  retains  the  idea  of  improving  the 
cooditaoaof  those  who  stand  in  need 
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cfimprovenient.  ComctiQai^  mkol^ 
Mome  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
amendment  without  doing  any  injury 
to  the  body;  instrucdoBoradinooitiDn 
is  salutary  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  good  principles  and 
awakening  a  sense  of  guilt  or  impro*^ 
priety.  Laws  and  punishments  am 
wholesome  to  the  body  politic^  as  diet 
is  to  the  ph^pical  body;  restrictions 
are  salutary  in  checking  irregularities. 

Toq  are  nUxlag  yoanelf  with  the  healthy 
and  manlj  exerdae  of  the  field. 

Ba  Wa.  Jems. 

Here  bdd  hli  lerfp  with  whotet^me  vlandt  fiU*d. 
11icte»  lMniti«  «f  er7  noiw,  his  waCcMkt  dor* 

Tboksov. 

Vnse  4Montlont,  iBCM^bt  md  pl^iiieult,  deierve 

Ifce  taqpniMtieaf  that  cowtaotlj  attevd  tfam, 

telnf  neither  roomodloiw  in  ftpfUMtion,  nor 

wholetotae  in  thdr  uie. 


V  thnt  fMintain  (the  hetit)  he  onee  pofaootd, 
yon  <an  nnver  expect  thnt  miuAriaut  •trenms 
will  flow  from  it. 


A  eeaee  of  the  diwine  pietence  exerts  this  «• 
iMttary  lolUeooe  of  promotinip  temperanee  pnd 
festrainiaf  the  diMrdera  incident  to  a  pxMperoua 

Blauu 


to  HEAP,    PILE,  ACCUMULATE, 

AMA8S* 

To  HEAP  signifies  to  form  into  a 
Aeopy  which  through  the  medium  of  the 
Borthem  languages  is  derivable  from 
the  Latin  copia  plenty.  To  PILE  is 
to  form  into  a  piU,  which,  being  a  v»- 
riatioD  of  pole,  signifies  a  high  raised 
heap.  To  ACCUMULATE,  from  the 
Latin  ^itmulus  a  heap^  signifies  to  put 
heap  upon  heap.  To  AMASS  is  ht&» 
rally  to  form  into  a  mats. 

To  heap  is  an  indefinite  action ;  it 
may  be  performed  with  or  without 
^  order :  to  pile  is  a  definite  action  done 
with  desi^  and  order;  thus  we  heap 
9toneSv  ot  pile  wood :  to  heap  may  be 
to  make  into  large  or  small  heaps  ;  to 
pile  is  always  to  make  something  €oo- 
siderable ;  diildren  may  heap  sticks 
together ;  men  pile  loads  of  wood  to- 
gether. To  heap  and  pik  m  used 
mostly  in  the  physical^  accumulate 
pnd  amass  in  the  physical  9r  moral 
acceptation;  the  fonner  is  a  species 
of  heapi^,  the  hitter  of  piling: 
we  accumulate  whatever  is  brought 
together  in  a  loose  manner;  w« 
fnooK  thatwhidicaa  coalesce:  tluis 


a  man  aceumulaies  goineaa ;  he  sasuustM 

wealth. 

To  accumulate  and  to  amass  are  not 
always  the  acts  of  conscious  agents : 
things  may  accumulate  or  amass; 
water  or  snow  accumulates  by  the 
continual  accession  of  fresh  quan- 
tities ;  the  ice  amasses  in  rivers  until 
it  is  frozen  over :  so  in  the  monU  ac- 
ceptation, evils,  abuses,  and  the  like, 
accumulate ;  corruption  amasses.  AVhen 
overwhelmed  with  an  accumulation  o€ 
sorrows,  the  believer  is  never  left 
comfortless.  The  industrious  enquirer 
may  collect  a  mass  of  intelligence. 
WltUn  the  drdet  arms  nnd  tripodkUe, 
IttKob  or  geli  and  sUter  ktrnj^doa  higk. 

TUt  woQid  I  celctenle  vith  nnnnnl  fnano^ 
With  giCU  oa  nlUcs  pWd^  nnd  helj  flnnMfc 

Dair 

Thne  odes  aie  maifced  bj  glittarins  ' 
latioiu  of  unf  racefal  c 

Sir  Francis  Bncon  bjan  eztnofdinniy  force 
of  nature,  compais  of  thought,  and  indefati- 
gable rtndy,  had  amaued  tohinself  sach  ntoret 
of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  npon  witbont 


TO  HEAR,  HEARKEN,  OYER- 
HEAR. 

To  HEAR  is  properly  the  act  of 
the  ear ;  it  ia  sometimes  totally  ab- 
stracted from  tlie  mind,  when  we  hear 
and  do  not  unoerstand :  to  Ii£uAilK« 
£N  is  an  act  of  the  ear,  •  and  the 
mind  in  conjunction;  it  implies  an 
ei^ort  to  hear^  a  tendency  of  the  ear : 
to  OVEKUEAK  is  to  hear  raor«  than 
is  necessary. 

We  hear  sounds;  we  hearken  ibr 
the  sense ;  we  overhear  the  words : 
a  quick  ear  hears  the  smidlest  sound  ; 
a  willing  mind  hearkens  to  what  is  said ; 
a  prying  curiosity  leads  to  operhearing. 
I  took'd,  I  ltaten*d,  dreadful  Mmnda  I  Amt, 
And  the  dire  fmms  of  hoetUegoda  appear. 

DBrOBB. 

BtttBgedNerenBAearten«tohltIovew  DATiWh 

If  he  fall  of  tknc» 
He  will  hnye  other  meanatoont  jon  off; 
I  overhtard  him  and  his  praellees.  SniLSsnaBS. 

TO  HEARKEN,  V.  To  attend, 

TO   HEARKEIsT,  V.   T&  keWT. 
HEARTY,  WAJIM,    SINCERE^ 

CORDIAL. 
HEARTY  signifies  having  the  heart 
in  a  thing. 
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HEED. 


HEIGHTEN. 


sn 


WARM,J9.  Fire. 

SINCERE,  V.  Candid. 

CORDIAL^  from  cots  the  heart,  sig* 
oi&ts  according  to  the  heart. 

Hearty  and  warm  express  a  strong*. 
«r  feeling  than  sincere ;  cordial  is  a 
mixtare  of  the  warm  and  sincere. 
There  are  cases  in  ^hich  it  may  be 
peculiarly  proper  to  be  hearty,  as 
when  we  are  supporting  the  cause  of 
religion  and  virtue;  there  are  other 
cases  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  proper 
to  be  wormy  as  when  the  affections 
ought  to  be  roused  in  favor  of  onr 
friends ;'  in  all  eases  we  onsht  to  be 
eincerey  when  we  express  either  a  sen- 
timent or  a  feeling;  and  it  is  pecu- 
liarly happy  to  be  on  terms  of  cordial 
regaiti  with  those  who  stand  in  any 
close  relation  to  us.  The  man  himselif 
shonld  be  hearty ;  the  heart  should  be 
wDorm  ;  the  professions  sincere ;  and 
the  reception  cordiaL 
Yet  ahmild  loine  ndgbtaovr  fe0l  a  pain 
Joit  In  the  fuM  whiere  J  complalD, 
How  unaj  a  imwiajy  would  he  send. 
What  hearty  prajecB  that  I  tbooU  oieiid. 

Swirr. 

Tontt  b  the  eeatoa  of  wtrm  and  Kenerou  emo- 

tloin.  BuLiB. 

1  have  Mft  dace  we  parted  been  at  peace, 

Kor  knows  one  joj  tincere.  Row^ 

With  a  gntltade  the  mott  eordlal^  a  good 
■Mn  loohi  vp  to  that  Almlgfatj  Benefiuetor,  who 
•ina  at  «o«nd  bat  the  happiaoe  of  thoM  whon 
|«  bleiiet.  BiAUu 

HEAT,  V.  Fire. 
HEATHEN,  V,   Gentiles. 
HEAVENLY,  V.  CehsiiaL 
HEAVENLY,  V.  GodUke. 
HEAVY,  V.  IVeighty. 
TO  HEBD,  V.  To  attend  to. 

HEED,   CARE,   ATTENTION^ 

HEED,  V.  To  attend. 

CARE,  V.  Care,  solicitude. 

ATTENTION,  v.  To  attend. 

Heed  applies  to  matters  of  import- 
ance to  one's  moral  conduct ;  care  to 
matters  of  minor  import :  a  man  is 
required  to  take  fieed;  a  duld  is  re- 
quired to  take  care:  the  former  ex- 
ercises his  understanding  in  taking 
hied;  the  latter  exercises  his  thoughts 
and  his  senses  in  taking  care :  t&e 
fonner  looks  to  the  remote  and  pro- 
hohle  consequences  of  his  actions,  and 


endeavours  to  prevent  the  evil  that 
may  happen;  tne  latter  sees  princU 
pally  to  the  thing  that  is  immediately 
befinre  him.  When  a  young  man  en- 
ters the  world,  he  must  take  heed 
lest  be  is  Hot  ensnared  by  bis  com- 
pantons  into  vicious  practices;  in  a 
slippery  path  we  mnst  take  care  that 
we  do  not  fall. 

Heed  has  moreover  the  sense  of 
thinking  on  what  is  proposed  to  our 
notice,  in  which  it  aerees  with  atteih- 
tion ;  hence  we  speak  of  giving  heed 
and  paving  intention :  but  the  rormer 
is  applied  only  to  that  which  is  coi»» 
veyed  to  lis  by  another,  in  the  shape  - 
of  a  direction,  a  caution,  or  'an  in* 
struction;  but  the  latter  is  said  of 
every  thing  which  we  are  set  to  per* 
form.  A  good  child  gives  heed  to  his 
parents  when  they  caution  him  against 
any  dangerous  or  false  step ;  he  pays 
attention  to  the  lesson  wnich  is  set 
him  to  learn.  He  who  gives  no  heed 
to  the  counsels  of  others  is  made  to 
repent  his  felly  by  bitter  experience ; 
he  who  fails  in  paying  attention  will 
be  deficient. 

Next,  yov  my  lervantt,  heed  mj  ttrict  conunaad, 
WIthoQt  the  wallB  a  rahiM  temple  itaade. 

DansH. 

I  helleye  the  hfatat  shoald  he  avol^d  wM 

more  core  Id  poetry  than  In  ofatory.  Pope. 

AH  weie  MienHve  to  the  godtAe  nun.  Davnm* 

HEEDLESS,  V.  Negligent 

TO    HEIGHTEN,   RAISE, 
AGGRAVATE. 

To  HEIGHTEN  is  to  make  higher 
{v.  Haughty).  To  RAISE  is  to  cause 
to  rise  {v.  To  arise).  To  AGGRA- 
VATE (v.  To  aggravate)  is  to  make 
heavy.  Heighten  refers  more  to  the 
result  of  the  action  of  makinghigher  ; 
raise  to  the  mode;  we  heighten  a 
house  by  raising  the  roof;  as  raising 
conveys  the  idea  of  setting  up  aloft^ 
which  is  not  included  in  the  word 
heighten.  On  the  same  ground  a 
head-dress  may  be  said  to  be  height-' 
ened,  which  is  made  higher  than  it 
was  before ;  and  a  chair  or  a  table  is 
raised  that  is  set  upon  something  else ; 
but  in  speaking  of  a  wall,  we  may 
say,  that  it  is  either  heightened  or 
raised,  because  the  operation  and 
result  must  in  both  cases  be  the  same. 
In  the  improper  sense  of  these  terms 
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HEINOUS. 


HELP. 


tliey  preserve  a  similar  dJBtincdoii: 
we  heighten  the  value  of  a  Uiing ;  we 
raise  its  price:  we  heighten  the 
mndeur  of  an  object ;  we  raiie  a 
ramily. 

Heighten  and  aggravate  have  catt' 
nection  with  each  oSier  only  in  appli- 
cation to  offences :  the  enoimity  of  an 
offence  is  heightened,  the  guilt  of  the 
offender  is  aggravated  by  particular  dr* 
cnmstances.  The  horrors  of  a  murder 
are  heightened  by  being  committed  in 
the  dead  of  the  night ;  the  guilt  of 
the  perpetrator  is  aggravated  by  the 
addition  of  ingratitode  to  murder. 

Putty  tiid  vhCne  keigktm  til  tte  poven  of 
fhdCioB. 


I  wottid  ham  o«r  ponepUot  miaed  bj  tto 
OtgMy  ot  Ibomlit  Md  rabUnttj  of  wprwIoD. 
ratter  tban  by  a  tnia  of  robes  or  •  plame  of 
frathera.  AnaitoK. 

The  ebanieb  of  paanianhnltj  rery  raidy 
pat  off,  vbIM  tbey  an  alwaja  tura  to  aggrm' 
MTfr,  tbe  evih  froai  whtA  they  wonld  fly.  Bubkb. 

HEINOUS,   FLAGRANT, 
ATROCIOUS. 
Ii£INOUS»  in    French    heinmuy 
Greek  aivoc  or  hm^  terrible. 

FLAGRANT,  in  Latin  flagrant 
burning,  is  a  figurative  expression  lor 
what  is  ejLcessive  and  violent  in  its 
nature. 

ATROCIOUS,  in  Latin  atrox  cruel, 
from  aUr  black,  signifies  exceedingly 
black. 

lliese  epithets,  which  are  applied  to 
crimes,  seem  to  rise  iu  degree.  A 
crime  is  heinaui  which  seriously 
offends  asainst  the  laws  of  men;  a 
•in  is  heinous  which  seriously  ofiends 
against  the  will  of  God ;  an  offence 
is  flagrant  which  is  in  direct  d^ 
fiance  of  established  opinione  and 
pracdoe.  A  crime  is  atrocious  which 
18  attended  with  any  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances. Lying'  is  a  heinous  sin ; 
earning  and  drunkenness  are  flagrant 
breaclMe  of  the  divine  law.  The 
murder  of  a  whole  family  is  in  the 
fullest  sense  atrocious. 

Then  aro  many  aulhon  who  have  iktmm 
wherrin  the  anllpiily  of  a  lie  ooMhIa,  aad  art 
forth  la  proper  colowa  the  hetn&tun^tt  of  the 


if  any  JUtgraxt  deed  occar  to  laiite  a  maa*a 

eonirieace,  oa  thli  he  caaaot  avoid  tntiaff  with 

aaxirty  and  terror.  Blais. 

The  wlckedBrw  of  «  loeaa  or  prof&ne  aathor 

h  more  «lroclaiM  than  that  of  the  fiddy  libera 


TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,SUCCOtR| 
RELIEVE. 

HELP,  in  Saxon  helpan,  Gennao 
helfeny  probably  from  the  Greek  t^m 
to  do  good  to,  to  help, 

ASSIST,  in  Latin  assisto^  or  ad  and 
sisto,  signifies  to  place  ones  selfbj 
another  so  as  to  give  him  our  strtogth. 
AID,  in  Latin  adjuvo^  that  is  the 
intensive  syllable  ad  and  juvp,  sl^ 
fies  to  profit  towards  a  specific  eod. 

SUCfCOUR,  in  Latin  luccKrro  to 
run  to  the  help, 
RELIEVE  (v.  To  alleviate). 
The  idea  of  communicatkigtothesd* 
vantage  of  another  is  common  to  all 
these    terms.      He^  is  the  generic 
term,  the  rest  specific ;  help  msj  bs 
substituted  for  the   others,   sna  in 
many  cases  where  they  would  not  be 
applicable.    The  fint  three  are  emt 
ployed  either  to  produce  a  positiff 
good  or  to  remove  an  evil ;  the  tvt 
latter  only  to  remove  an  evil.   Wi 
help  a  person  to  prosecute  bis  work, 
or  help  him  out  of  a  difficultj;  we 
assist  m  order  to  fi>rward  a  scheme,  or 
we  assist  a  person  in  the  time  of  bis 
embarrassment ;  we  aid  a  good  caase, 
or  we   aid    a    person  to  make  bis 
escape ;  we  succour  a  person  who  is 
in  danger;  we  relieve  him  in  dme  of 
distress.    To  help  and  assist  respect 
personal  service,  the  former  by  cw* 
pcreal,   the    latter    by  corporeal  or 
mental  labor;  one  servant  helps  an- 
other by  takine  a  part  in  his  employ- 
ment j  one  aouior  assists  another  in 
the  composition  of  his  work.    We 
help  op  a  penon*s  load,   we  sssiti 
him  to  rise  when  he  has  fallen :  we 
speak  of  an  helper  or  a  helpmate  m 
mechanical  employments,  of  an  asti^-     I 
ant  to  a  professional  man.  i 

To  assist  and  aid  are  used  for  se^  ^ 
vices  directly  or  indirectly  performed; 
but  the  fiirmer  is  said  only  of  iodi-  > 
▼iduals,  the  latter  may  be  said  of  j 
bodies  as  well  as  individuals.  Od* 
friend  assists  another  with  his  piu^ 
with  his  counsel,  his  interest,  and  tbe 
like;  one  person  at^  another  in  ca^ 
rying  on  a  scheme;  or  one  kiD&  <v* 
nation,  aids  another  with  their  anaies 
and  their  subsidies.  We  come  to  tbe 
assistance  when  he  has  met  with  anao- 
cident ;  we  come  to  the  aid  of  ft  P**^  I 
son  wbo  is  contending  apoait  wm-     | 
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Auiitanee   is    giren,   aid  »  HERESY,  V.  Heterodoxy^ 

HERBTIC,  SCHISlfATIC, 

SECTARIAN  OR  SVCTARYy 

DISSENTER,  NONCONFORMIST. 

A  HERETIC  is  the  maintaiDer  of 
Aerew  (©.  HETERODOX);  the 
SCHISMATIC  is  the  author  orpro- 
moter  of  schism;  the  SECTARIAN 
or  SECTARY  is  the  member  of  a 
sect ;  the  DISSENTER  is  bne  who 
dissents  from  the  establishment;  and 
the  NONCONFORMIST  one  who 
does  not  conform  to  the  establishment. 
A  man  is  a  heretic  only  for  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  but  he  is  a  schis^ 
malic  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
practice.  The  heretic  therefore  is  not 
always  a  scJ^smatiCy  nor  the  schisma^ 
tic  a  heretic.  Whoever  holds  the 
doctrines  that  are  common  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  reformed 
Churches,  is  not  a  heretic  in  the  pro- 
testant  sense  of  the  word;  although 
he  may  in  many  outward  formalities 
be  a  schisn^atic.  The  Calvinists  are 
not  heretics,  but  there  are  very  many 
among  them  schismatics;  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  many  members  of  the 
establishment,  who  hold  though  they 
do  not  avow  heretical  notions. 

The  heretic  is  considered  as  such 
with  regard  to  the  universal  Catholic 
Church  or  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tians, holding  the  same  fundamental 
principles;  but  the  schismatic  and 
sectarian  are  considered  as  such  with 
reganl  to  particular  established  bodies 
of  Christians.  Schism,  from  the 
Greek  0-x<{w  to  split,  denotes  an  action^ 
and  the  schismatic  is  an  agent  who 
splits  for  himself  in  his  own  indivi- 
dual capacity ;  the  sectarian  does  not 
expressly  perform  a  part,  he  merely 
holds  a  relation ;  he  does  not  divide 
9ny  thing  himself,  but  belongs  to  that 
wliich  is  already  cut  or  divided.  The 
schismatic  therefore  takes  upon  himself 
the  whole  moral  responsibilitv  of  the 
schism;  but  the  sectarian  cfoes  not 
necessarily  take  an  active  part  in  the 
measures  of  his  sect :  whatever  guilt 
attaches  to  schism  attaches  to  -the 
schismatic  ;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent, 
who  acts  from  an  erroneous  principle, 
if  not  an  unchristian  temper:  the 
sectarian  is  often  an  involuntary 
agent;  he  follows  that  to  which  he 
lAa  lieisk  incidentally  attached.    It  it 

9m 


ber^ 
sent. 

To  sssecour  is  a  species  of 
diate  oitistaneef  whicn  is  given  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion ;  the  good  Sa^ 
maritan  went  to  the  succour  of  the 
man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves : 
so  in  like  ntiuiner  we  may  succour  one 
who  calls  us  by  his  cries;  or  we  may 
succour  the  poor  whom  we  find  in 
circumstances  of  distress.  The  word 
relieve  has  nothii^  in  common  with 
succour,  except  that  they  both  ex- 
press the  removal  of  pain;  but  the 
latter  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
mode  by  which  this  is  done,  and  there- 
^ure  excludes  the  idea  of  personal  in- 
terference. 

All  these  terms,  except  ivccoiir,  may 
be  applied  to  persons  as  well  as  thines : 
we  may  walk  by  the  help  of  a  stick; 
read  with  the  assistance  of  glasses ; 
learn  a  task  quickly  by  the  aid  of 
a  good  memory  ;  obtain  relief  from 
medicine. 

To  help  or  assist  is  commonly  an 
act  of  good-nature ;  to  aid,  frequently 
an  act  of  policy ;  to  succour  or  relieve, 
an  act  of  generosity  or  humanity. 
Help  is  necessary  for  one  who  has 
not  sufficient  strength  to  perform  his 
task.  Assistance  is  necessary  when  a 
person's  time  or  talent  is  too  much 
occupied  to  perform  the  whole  of  his 
office.  Aid  is  useful  when  it  serves 
lo  give  strength  and  efficacy  to  our 
operations.  Succour  is  timely  when 
it  serves  to  ward  off  the  blow.-  Re- 
lief  is  salutary  when  it  serves  to 
lessen  pain  or  want.  When  a  person 
meets  witlr  an  accident,  he  requires 
the  help  of  the  by-standers,  the  assist'^ 
ance  of  his  friends,  and  the  aid  of  a 
medical  man.  It  is  noble  to  succour 
an  enemy.  It  is  charitable  to  relieve 
the  wretched. 

Their  atfCDgUi  vntted  beit  maj  If/tlp  to  bear. 

Pore. 

Tfe  tbe  firtt  nnctioii  nature  piTe  to  maa 
Each  other  to  mmbUS  la  what  they  can.  Dxhuax. 
Wbe,  we||btj€o«ineii  aid  a  itate  dbtrert. 

Pen. 

Patrochia  en  the  •bore, 
Now  pale  and  dead,  ihaUfuceeiir  Gneeeao 

OMWe.  POFB. 

4n  Babrilefer  ficto  the  whole  premw  of  a 
WfstnX  calamRj,  wHbont  beiag  reJfered  bj  the 
■wmowj  of  ay  tblnf  that  b  paiT,  or  the  proipeet 
•(  MV  IhiBff  W  to  10  < 
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possible,  therefore,  to  be  a  sc^tmatiCf 
and  not  a  tcctarian ;  as  also  to  be  a 
tectarian,  and  not  a  tchiimatic.  Those 
professed  members  of  the  establish- 
ment who  affect  the  title  of  evange- 
licaly  and  wish  to  palm  upon  Uie 
Church  the  peculiarities  of  the  CaJ^ 
vinistic  doctnne,  and  to  ingraft  their 
own  modes  and  forms  into  its  dis- 
cipline, are  $chUmaticty  but  not  Mc- 
tarians ;  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  by  birth  and  education  are  at- 
tached to  a  tect,  are  tectarians,  but 
not  always  tchUmatics.  Consequently, 
tchismatic  is  a  term  of  much  greater 
reproach  than  tectarian. 

The  schismatic  and  sectarian  have 
a  reference  to  any  established  body 
of  Christians  of  any  country;  but 
dissenter  is  a  term  applicable  only  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and 
bearing  relation  only  to  the  established 
Church  of  England :  it  includes  not 
only  those  who  have  individually  and 
personally  renounced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  but  those  who  are  in  a 
state  of  dissent  or  difference  from  it. 
Dissentirs  are  not  necessarily  either 
schismatics  or  sectarians,  for  British 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  presbyte- 
rians  of  Scotland  are  all  dissenters^ 
although  they  are  the  reverse  of  what 
is  understood  by  schismatic  and  sec* 
tarian.  It  is  equally  clear  that  all 
schismatics  .and  sectariaru  are  not  dis- 
senterSf  because  every  established 
community  of  Christians,  all  over  the 
world,  have  had  individuals  or  smaller 
bodies  of  individuals  setting  them- 
selves up  apainst  them.  The  term 
dissenter  being  in  a  great  measure 
technical,  it  may  be  applied  indivi- 
dually or  generally  without  conveying 
any  idea  of  reproach.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  nonconformist,  which  is  a 
more  special  term  including  only  such 
as  do  not  conform  to  some  established 
or  national  religion.  Conseonently, 
all  members  of  the  Romish  Uhurch, 
or  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  of  noncon- 
formists; whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
all  British-bom- subjects  not  adhering 
to  these  two  forms,  and  at  the  same 
time  renouncing  the  established  form 
of  their  country,  are  of  this  number, 
among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Inde- 
pendants,  Presby  terians,Baptists,Qua- 
sers,  Methodists,  and  all  other  such 


sects  as  have  baea  foisMd  since  tin 
refbrmauon. 


It  k  Mrtatai  If  ow 


tne  aid  ^ 


TW  §9ki$mMe§  dMvb  the  Mmt  paeerf 
ou  Cbweb.  H««iu 

.     In  the  hoMs  of  Sir  8«mmI  Ute^  om  «r 
CtoBvaU^  otteoi^  Batter  0btMvr«  to  bkI  «( 

tbe  chancier  of  the  Seetariett  that  be  b  aid  to 
have  writtea  or  begna  Ue  poeoi  at  thk  tioie. 


Of  tbe  Di$ienien,  Swift  did  not  whb  to  h- 
fHage'ibe  toleration^  but  be  oppoMd  tUrta- 
croachoieata. 


WatU  is  at  leaat  one  of  the  few  poett  vtt 
whom  yoQtb  and  fgDoraaoe  maj  be  nMj 
pieawd;  and  bappj  win  Chat  rMderbe,  vkn 
niad  h  dlpoMd,  by  hh  ▼«»«  or  hbprai^  a 
hnttate  bim  in  all  hat  bh  fMneoff/brmi^ 


TO  HESITATE,  V.  To  demuT. 

TO   HESITATE,    FALTEK. 
STAMMER,   STUTTER. 

HESITATE,  V.  To  demur. 

FALTER  or  FAUX.TER  seems  to 
signify  to  commit  a  /auU  or  Uunder, 
or  it  may  be  a  freaueotative  oitohlli 
sigiiifyinff  to  stumble. 

STAMMER,  in  the  Teatonic  stm- 
mern,  comes  most  probably  from  ti» 
Hebrew  satem  to  obetruct. 

STUTTER  is  but  a  variation  « 
statnmer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  the  idea 
which  is  conomon  in  the  supiificadou  w 
all  these  terms  :  thev  differ  either  as 
to  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  tba 
action.  With  regard  to  the  csose^ 
a  hesitation  results  from  the  stats 
of  the  mind,  and  an  interruptioo 
in  the  train  of  thoughts;  fi^ 
arises  from  a  perturbed  state  of  re«' 
ing;  stamtner  and  stutter  slW  either 
from  an  incidental  circumstance,  <* 
more  commonly  from  a  physical  de 
feet  in  the  organs  of  utterance.  ^ 
person  who  is  not  in  tbe  habits  ot 
public  speaking,  or  of  collecting  to 
thoughts  into  a  set  form,  will  be  apt 
to  hesitate  even  in  familiar  convtfsa- 
tion;  he  who  first  addresses  a  puWjC 
assembly  wiJl  be  apt  to /fl/^«r.  CUii- 
dren  who  first  begm  to  fead  will  ifflw- 
mer  at  hard  words ;  and  one  ^^ 
an  impediment  in  his  speech  w«^ 
f^itf^erwhen  he  attempts  to  »pe«  * 
a  hurry. 
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'  With  r^grd'tolliaiDodeordtme 
of  the  action,  hesitate  expresses  less 
than  falter ;  gtammer  less  than  stutter. 
The  slightest  difficulty  in  uttering 
^vords  constitutes  a  hesitation;  a 
pause  or  the  repetition  of  a  word  may 
De  termed  hesttating ;  but  to  falter 
supposes  a  fiulure  in  the  Toice  as  well 
as  the  lips'  when  they  refuse  to  do 
their  office.  Stammering  and  stutter" 
ing  are  confined  principally  to  the 
useless  moving  of  the  mouth ;  he  who 
stammers  brings  forth  sounds,  but  not 
the  right  sounds  without  trials  and 
efforts;  he  who  stutters  remains  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  agitation 
without  uttering  a  sound.  . 

To  took  wfth  HollcHade  and  tpeak  with  heHr 
tation  Is  attalnablt  at  will;  bat  the  iliow  of 
vtadoiii  it  ridlenloot  wImd  tlkaiw  b  BotbioK  to 
CMia»  dovbt,  as  that  of  ?aloar  whfii  tbrra  U 
■othiaf  to  be  finred.  Jobmon. 

Aod  jr«t  was  vtpryJtmUnimg  toacM  of  onn, 
Alo^ibtj  Father  t  tHeat  Ui  thy  praise, 
Tlqr  works  theoHeivw  would  niise  a  geoenl 
Thomsom. 


Lafeaa  jaice 
Will  Kamm^Hng  tongues  aud  stagg*riag  IM 
prodaoe.  Duy 


HETERODOXY,   HERESY. 

HETER(H)OXY,  from  the  Greek 
trapse  and  )b(«,  signifies  another  or  a 
different  doctrine. 

HERESY,  from  the  Greek  oipf^ic  a 
choice,  signifies  an  opinion  adopted  by 
individual  choice. 

*  To  be  of  a  different  persuasion  is 
heterodoxy ;  to  have  a  faith  of  one's 
Own  is  heresy ;  the  heterodoxy  charac- 
terizes the  opinions  formed;  the  heresy 
characterizes  the  individual  forming  the 
opinion:  the  heterodoxy  exists  inde- 
pendantly  and  for  itself;  the  heresy 
sets  itself  up  against  others.  As  all 
dirision  supposes  error  either  on  one 
side*  or  on  both,  the  words  heterodoxy 
tad  heresy  are  applied  only  to  hu- 
man opinions,  and  strictly  in  the  sense 
of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  is  better 
founded;  but  the  former  respects 
any  opinions  important  or  otherwise,; 
the  latter  refers  only  to  matters  of 
importance :  the  herm  is  therefor  a 
fundamental  error.  Tnere  has  been 
much  heterodoxy  in  the  Christian 
world  at  all  times,  and  amonc  these 
Have  been  A^renet  denying  the  (Sainest 
*  vide  Roubuud  s  «  H6r«lfc|ue. 


and  most  serious  truths  which  havB 
been  acknowledged  by  the  great  body 
of  Christians  since  the  Apostles. 

An  wfODf  notions  io  fvllgfen  an  lanked  under 
the  general  aaBe  of  teferetfev.  Goumo. 

Tbeeewbo  tefo  been  pmeeat  atpubUedls- 
pntn  hi  the  Uniseralty,  know  that  k  is  isnal  Co 
I  AoTBtler  for  aifcuinunts*  sal 


TO  HESITATE,   V.   To  SCTUple. 

HESITATION,  V.  DemuT. 
HIDDEN,  V.  Secret. 
TO  HIDE,  V.  To  conceal. 
TO  HIDE,  V,  To  cover. 
HIGH,  p.  Haughty. 

HIGH,   TALL,   LOFTY. 

HIGH,  in  German  hochf  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  agag  to  be  high, 

TALL,  in  Welsh  tal,  is  derived  by 
Davis  from  the  Hebrew  talal  to  ele- 
vate. 

LOFTY  is  doubtless  derived  fifom 
lifi,  and  that  ffom  the  Latin  leoatus 
raised. 

High  is  the  term  in  most  general 
use,  which  seems  likewise  in  the  most 
unqualified  manner  to  express  the  idea 
of  extension  upwards,  which  is  com- 
mon to  them  all.  Whatever  is  tall 
and  lofiy  is  high,  but  every  thing  is 
not  tall  or  My  which  is  high.  Tall 
and  l^ty  botn  designate  a  more  t^ian 
ordinary  degree  of  the  high  ;  but  the 
tall  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  what 
shoots  up  or  stands  up  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction;  but  lofty  is  said  of 
that  which  is  extended  in  breadth  as 
well  as  in  height ;  that  which  is  lifted 
up  or  raised  by  an  accretion  of  mat- 
ter or  an  expansion  in  the  air.  Br 
this  rule  we  say  that  a  house  is  high, 
a  chimney  tally  a  room  lofty. 

Trees  are  in  general  said  to  be  high 
which  exceed  the  brdinary  standard  of 
height ;  they  are  opposed  to  the  low. 
A  poplar  is  said  to  be  tall,  not  only 
from  its  exceeding  others  in  height^ 
but  from  its  perpendicular  and  spiral 
manner  of  iprnvine ;  it  is  opposed  to 
that  which  is  bulky.  A  man  and  a 
horse  are  likewise  said  to  be  tall;  but 
a  hedge,  a  desk,  and  other  common 
ol^ects,  are  high.  A  hill  is  high,  but 
a  mountain  is  lofty  ;  churphes  are  in 
general  high,  but  the  steeples  or  the 
•    TtijUnt  •'lietffodozy,  hcveij." 
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domes  of  cathedrab  are  i^^^,  and  th^ 
spires  are  tall. 

With  the  hif^h  is  associated  no  idea 
of  what  is  stnking;  but  the  tall  in 
coupled  with  the  aspirins  or  that 
which  strives  to  out-top :  ue  My  is 
always  coupled  with  the  grand  and 
that  which  commands  admiration. 

mgk  it  iMr  bMd  he  ttwtbe  ckkr  «ppeu-, 
Ami  bold  Mcrim  to  excite  tWb  rev.        Pon. 
Fiwtnle  urn  ewtb  their  beuteoM  bodies  lajr, 
I4h0MuialB«rt,  MtoKwdfCnllhtMthey. 


K^  BOW,  O  ktef!  *!!•  gltf*n  thee  to  dertfoy 
The  It/^  tow'n  of  wide  extended  Trojf.   Ponb 

High  and  lofty  have  a  moral  ac- 
ceptation, but  tall  is  taken  in  the  na- 
tural sense  only  :  high  and  lofty  are 
I  applied  to  persons  or  what  is  per- 
sonal, with  the  same  difierence  in 
d^«e  as  before.  A  l^iy  title  or 
lofty  pretension  conveys  more  than 
a  high  title  or  a  high  pretension. 
Men  of  hifh  rank  should  have  high 
ideas  of  virtue  and  personal  dignity, 
and  keep  themselves  clear  from  eveij 
thing  low  and  mean.  A  Iqfty  ambi- 
tion often  soars  too  high  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  its  possessor.  The  greater 
IS  his  fall  when  he  finds  him  compeUed 
to  descend. 

WhM  yon  entiy'd  io  Kvidarh  coeit» 

fltand  *<g*  IB  honor*  «<«llh,  or  wll, 

AU  othrn  who  inCnlor  ilt 

Conceive  theDMdferfai  contcioice  bonnd 

To  Join  nnd  drag  yon  to  the  ftnwnd.        Swnrr. 

Wlthont  thee»  nothing  l%Ay  can  I  linf ; 
Con  then,  nnd  with  tfaynlf  thy  genlun  brinr. 
Dnyimii. 

UIOHMINDED,   V.  Houghty. 

HI6H80UNDING,   V.   NotSy. 

'    HiLABnY,  V.  Aftrth. 

TO  HINDER^  PRETENT,  IMPEDE^ 
OBSTRUCT. 

•  HINDER,  from  hind  or  hefdnd. 
signifies  to  hinder  by  eoing  behind, 
and  pulling  a  person  back. 

PB£V£NT,  from  pre  and  venio 
to  come  before,  signifies  to  lender  by 
coming  before,  or  to  cross  another  by 
the  aadcipation  of  his  purpose. 

IMPEDE,  from  in  and  ped««,  sig- 
nifies to  come  between  his  feet  and 
entangle  him  m  his  progress. 

•VUBTi>l«r:  ««To 


OBSTRUCT,  firoqn  ob  and  J#nr<v 
sigpifies  to  set  up  something  in  his 
way,  to  block  the  passage. 

Uindtr  is  the  most  seneral  of  these 
terms,  as  it  conveys  Uttle  more  tlian 
the  idea  which  is  common  to  them  all, 
namely,  that  of  keeping  one  from  his 
purpose.  To  Idnder  is  oommoniy  said 
of  that  which  is  rendered  impossible 
for  the  time  being,  or  merely  delayed; 
preverU  is  said  of  that  wmch  is  rein 
dered  altogether  impracticable.  A 
person  is  hindered  by  the  weather  and 
bis  various  engagements  from  readi- 
ing  a  place  at  tne  time  he  intended; 
he  is  prevented  but  not  hindered  by 
ill  Health  from  going  thither  at  all. 
If  a  friend  calls,  he  hinders  me  from 
fiiuslung  the  letter  which  I  was 
wriung.  If  I  wish  to  prevent  mj 
son  fi^m  readmg  any  book,  I  keep  ic 
out  of  his  way. 

To  hinder  is  tin  act  of  the  moment^ 
it  supposes  no  design  ;\pmefif  is  a 
premeditated  act,  deKborated  npnn, 
and  adopted  for  eeneral  purposes:  the 
former  is  applied  only  to  the  move- 
ments of  any  particular  individual,  the 
latter  to  events  and  circumstances. 
I  hinder  a  person  .who  is  nmning,  if 
I  lav  bold  of  his  ann  and  make  him 
walk.  It  is  the  olject  of  every  gpod 
government  to  prevent  offences  rather 
dian  to  punish  offenders.  In  ordi- 
nary discourse  these  words  fall  very 
much  into  one  another,,  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  do  not 
sufficientlv  define,  whether  the  action 
in  hand  be  altogether  suspended,  or 
only  suspended  for  a  time;  but  the 
above  explanation  must  make  it  veiy 
dear,  that  hinder,  in  its  proper  sense 
and  application,  is  but  a  temporary 
act,  and  prevent  is  a  decisive  and 
permanent  act* 

To  impede  and  obetruct  is  a  species 
of  hindering  which  is  -said  rather  of 
things  than  of  persons;  hinder  is  said 
of  both ;  but  htnder  is  commonly  em- 
ploved  in  regard  to  trifling  matters,  or 
sucA  as  retud  a  person's  proceedings 
in  the  smallest  degree;  tmpede  and 
obUruct  are  acts  of  greater  importance, 
or  produce  a  still  greater  decree  of 
delay.  A  person  is  hindered  in  his  work 
although  neither  impeded  or  obstructed; 
but  the  (|nantity  of  artillery  and  bag- 
gage which  is  attached  to  an  amy 
to  hinder.? 
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%ill  sreatly  impede  it  in  its  march; 
and  the  trees  which^are  thrown  across 
the  roads  will  ohstruct  its  march. 

Whatever  causes  a  person  to  do  a 
Ihing  slower  than  he  wishes  is  a 
Mn^ance:  whatever  binds  him  so 
that  he  cannot  move  fireely  forward  is 
an  impediment;  whatever  acts  upon 
the  path  or  passage  so  as  to  prevent 
hioi  moving  lorwara  is  an  ohriruction. 
Every  impediment  and  obstruction  is 
a  hindrance^  though  not  vice  versd. 

A  person  is  hindered  in  the  thing 
he  is  about  if  he  be  called  off  to  do 
something  else.  HI  health  impedes  a 
person's  progress  in  learning.  Any 
foreign  body  lodging  in  the  vessels  of 
the  human  body  obstructs  the  course 
of  the  fluids,  and  consequently  brings 
on  serious  diseases. 

Hindrances  alwa^rs  suppose  the 
aoency  of  a  person,  either  of  the  one 
who  hindersy  or  the  one  who  is  hin- 
dered ;  but  in^ediments  and  ohstruc- 
tions  may  be  employed  with  regard 
to  the  operations  of  nature  on  inani- 
mate objects.  Cold  impedes  the 
growth  of  plants ;  a  dam  obstructs  the 
course  of  water. 


It  is  nmcli  eMier  to  kwp  ouMlfn  toM  of 
icnotmeiit,  than  to  nttnin  it  fh>iB  «zcen 
when  tt  bas  gained  adminioo.  To  vie  Uie  il- 
Imtrattoii  of  «■  ezceUent  author,  we  can  pre* 
9mt<he  be^nlogt  of  aoaie  tblns^  whoae  pro- 
gran  afLervards  we  caanot  AlMfer.     HouAiia. 

Truth  was  proTolied  to  tee  benelf  thns 
baOefl  and  impeded  hj  an  emmj  whom  ihe 
looked  OB  with  oonfempt.  Joumov. 

TMi  path  Jon  say  la  hid  la  endlM  night, 
111  iBliBonMit  alone  oftffrucCf  yoor  sU;lit. 


TO  HINT,  V.  To  aUude. 

TO   HINT,  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE, 
INSINUATE. 

HINT,  V.  To  allude, 

SUGGEST,  V.  To  allude. 

To  INTIMATE  is  to  make  one  in- 
iimate^  or  specially  acquainted  with ; 
to  communicate  one's  most  inward 
thoushts. 

INSINUATE,  from  the  Latin  sinus 
the  bosom,  is  to  introduce  gently  into 
the  mind  of  another. 

All  these  terms  denote  indirect  ex- 
pressions of  what  passes  in  one's  own 
nund.  We  hint  at  a  thing  from  fear 
and  nocertainty;  wd  suggest  a  thing 


from  prudence  and  modesty;  we  tV 
timnte  a  thing  from  indecision ;  we  in^ 
sinuate  a  thing  from  artifice.  A  per- 
son who  wants  to  get  at  the  certain 
knowledge  of  any  circumstance,  hints 
at  it  frequently  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  can  give  him  the  Informix 
tion;  a  man  who  will  not  offend  others 
by  an  assumption  of  superior  wisdom 
suggests  his  ideas  on  a  subject,  instead 
of  setting  them  forth  with  confidence; 
when  a  person's  mind  is  not  made  up 
on  aay  ftiture  action,  he  only  int^ 
mates  what  may  be  done ;  he  who  lias 
any  thing  offensive  to  communicate  to 
another,  will  choose  to  insinuate  it, 
rather  than  declare  it  in  express  terms.  . 

Hints  are  thrown  out ;  they  are  fre- 
quently characterized  as  broken :  sug^ 
gestions  are  offered ;  they  are  fre<jiieiitly 
termed  idle  or  ill-funded :  tntimor- 
tions  are  given,  and  are  either  slight 
or  broad :  insinuations  are  thrown  out; 
they  are  commonly  designated  as  slan- 
derous, malignant,  and  the  like. 

To  hint  is  taken  ^ther  in  a  bad  or 
an  indifferent  sense ;  it  is  commonly 
resorted  to  by  tale-bearers,  mischiel^ 
makers,  and  all  who  want  to  talk  of 
more  than  they  know:  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  hints  in 
lieu  of  positive  inquiries  and  dedara* 
tions,  unless  the  term  be  used  in  re- 
gard to  matters  of  science  or  morals, 
when  it  designates  loose  thoughts, 
casually  offer^,  in  distinction  from 
those  which  are  systematized  and  for- 
mally presented :  up6n  this  ground,  a 
distineui&hed  female  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day  modestly  entitles  her  book^ 
'  Hints  towards  forming  the  character 
of  a  young  princess.'  To  suggest  is 
oflener  used  m  the  good  than  the  bad 
sense:  while  one  suggests  doubts, 
queries,  difficulties,  or  improvements 
in  matters  of  opinion,  it  is  truly  laud- 
able, particularly  for  young  persons; 
but  to  suggest  any  thing  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  another  is  even  worse 
than  to  speak  ill  of  him  openly, 
for  it  bespeaks  cowardice  as  well  as 
ill-nature.  To  intimate  is  taken  either 
in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sensed  it 
commonly  passes  between  relatives  or 
persons  closely  connected  in  the  com- 
munication of  their  half-formed  inten- 
tions or  of  doubtful  yitelligence.  To 
insinuated  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense;  it  is  the  resource  of  an  hrtful 
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POLD. 


and  ipaligiimit  enemy  to  wound  the 
reputfition  of  aootjier,  whom  he  does 
not  4^  openly  to  accuse.  A  person 
jp  said  tp  take  a  l^inly  to  follow  a  sug- 
gestion^ to  recMve  an  intimatumf  to 
disregard  an  insintuUion. 

Wniinir  ^  iro«Dd,  and  ^et  aflmid  to  i(rike» 
Jiirt  Alntaftolt,  aad  hskftale  dWIke.      Pon. 

Wo  mutt  ntattt  to  iht  peopk^  in  what  hatred 
Pa  Hfll  kath  hrid  than.  8H*MwiAaK. 

Tli  Haa? la  IlKlf  that  pofaita  oot  aa  heraafter, 
^ndtetlaMtafalenlljtoBDAa.  AiMDianu 

I«t  It  aol  ha  Uiovgbc  that  what  li  hera  gaM 
fmtimuMim  ^afJ  Ihtaff  to  tha  diKiadit  af  fintk 

WAnOATOX. 


HiR£|  V.  Athwance. 
^  HIT,  V.  To  beat. 
TO  HOLD,  V.  To  contain, 

TO  HOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIN, 
RETAIN. 

HOLD,  Saxon  healdcn,  Teutonic 
hoJden,  &c. 

KEEP,  in  all  probability  comes 
firom  capio  to  lay  hold  of, 

DETAIN  and  RETAIN  both  come 
£rom  the  Latin  teneo  to  hold;  the  first 
signifies^  by  virtue  of  the  particle  de^ 
$o  hdd  from  another;  the  second,  by 
virtue  of  the  particle  re,  signifies  to 
hM  back  for  oneself. 

To  hold  is  a  physical  act;  it  re- 
quires a  degree  of  bodily  strength,  or 
at  least  the  use  of  the  limbs ;  to  keen 
is  siinply  to  have  by  one  at  one^ 
pleasure.  The  mode  of  the  action  is 
the  leading  idea  in  (he  signification  of 
hold;  the  durability  of  the  action  is 
the  leading  idea  in  the  word  keep :  we 
may  hold  a  thing  only  for  a  moment ; 
but  what  we  keep  we  kefip  for  a  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  keep  a 
thing  by  holding,  although  we  may 
keep  it  by  various  other  jneans  :  we 
may,  therefore,  hoid  without  keepings 
and  we  may  keep  without  holding, 
A  servant  hMs  a  thing  in  his  hand 
ibr  it  to  be  seen,  but  he  does  not  keep 
it;  he  gives  it  to  his  master,  who  puts 
it  into  his  pocket,  and  consequently 
heepsy  but  does  not  hold  it.  A  thing 
may  be  held  in  the  hand,  or  kept  in 
the  hand;  in  the  former  case,  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  action,  but  in  the  latter 
^e  it  19  simply  a  contingent  part  of 


the  action :  the  hand  holds,  but  tbe 
person  keeps  iu 

What  is  held  is  fixed  in  po8kio% 
but  what  is  kept  is  left  loose,  or  other- 
wise, at  the  will  of  the  individoaL 
Things  are  held  by  human  beii^s  in 
their  hands,  by  beasts  in  their  daws 
or  mouths,  by  birds  in  thmr  beaks ; 
things  are  kept  by  human  beingis  either 
about  their  persons  or  in  their  bouses, 
according  to  convenience. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of 
keeping;  the  former  signifies  keeping 
back  what  belongs  to  anoth^  ;  the  latter 
signifies  keeping  a  long  time  for  cme's 
own  purpose.  A  person  may  be  either 
held,  kept,  detained,  or  retained  :  when 
he  is  held,  he  is  held  contrary  to  his  will 
by  the  hand  of  another,  as  suspected 
persons  are  held  by  the  officers  of 
justice,  that  they  may  not  make  their 
escape ;  he  is  kept,  if  he  stops  in  any 
place,  by  the  desire  of  anoUiery  as  a 
man  is  kept  in  prison  until  his  inno- 
cence is  proved,  or  a  child  is  kept  at 
school,  until  he  has  finished  his  edu- 
cation; he  is' detained  if  he  be  kept 
away  fi'om  any  place  to  which  he  is 
going,  or  from  any  person  to  whom  be 
belongs,  as  the  servant  of  another  is 
detained  to  take  back  a  letter,  or  one 
is  drained  by  business,  so  as  to  be 
prevented  attending  to  appointment; 
a  person  is  retained,  who  is  kept  for 
a  continuance  in  the  service  of  an- 
other, as  some  servants  are  said  to  be 
retained,  while  others  are  dismissed.    . 

Things  are  held  in  the  improper 
sense:  they  are  kept,  detain^  and 
retained,  in  the  proper  sense.  A 
money-lender  holds  the  property  of 
others  in  pledge ;  the  idea  of  a  tem- 
porary and  partial  actioii  is  here  ei- 
pressed  by  hold,  in  distbction  from 
Keep,  which  is  used  to  express  some- 
thing definitive  and  permanent:  the 
moneylender  ke^s  the  property  as 
his  own,  if  the  borrower  forfeits  it  by 
breach  of  contract.  When  a  person 
purcbnses  any  thing,  he  is  expected 
to  keq>  it,  or  pay  the  value  of  the 
thing  ordered,  if  tne  tradesman  fulfil 
his  part  of  the  engagement.  What  is 
detained  is  kept  either  contraiy  to  the 
will,  or  without  the  consent,  of  the 
possessor :  when  thinjra  are  suspected 
to  be  stolen,  the  officers  have  the 
r^ht  of  detaining  theift  until  ioquiiy 
be  instituted.     What  i^  retained  is 
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oontiiiiied  to  be  kept;  it  sapposes^ 
howeTer,  some  alteration  in  the  terms 
or  circtimstances  under  which  it  is 
kept :  a  person  retains  his  seat  in  a 
ooachy  notwithstandiDg  he  finds  it  dis- 
agreeaide ;  or  a  lady  retaim  some  of 
the  articles  of  milhnery,  which  are 
sent  ifbr  her  choice^  but  she  returns 
the  rest. 

All  are  used  in  a  moral  application 
except  detain ;  in  this  case  they  are 
marked  by  a  similar  distinction.  A 
person  is  said  to  hold  an  office,  by 
which  simple  possession  is  implied ; 
he  may  kM  it  for  a  long  or  a  short 
time  at  the  will  of  others,  or  by  his 
own  will,  which  are  not  marked ;  he 
keepi  a  situation,  or  he  keeps  his 
jxMTty  by  which  his  continuance  in  the 
situation,  or  at  the  post,  are  denoted ; 
he  retains  his  office,  by  which  is  sig- 
nified that  he  might  have  given  it  up, 
or  lost  it,  had  he  not  been  led  to 
continue.  In  like  manner,  with  regard 
to  one's  sentiments  or  feelings,  a  man 
is  said  to  hold  certain  opinions,  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  as  a  part  of  his 
creed;  he  keeps  the  opimons  which 
no  one  can  induce  him  to  give  up; 
be  retains  his  old  attachments,  not- 
withstanding the  lapse  of  years,  and 
change  of  cnrumstances,  which  have 
intervened,  and  were  naturally  calcu- 
lated to  wean  him. 

It  b  a  oertala  tifpi  of  a  wte  govenment, 
wlica  it  e«B  k»ld  mea*%  hearts  by  hopes.  Bicov. 

The  proof  Is  best  whea  mea  keep  their  a«- 
Iheritj  towards  their  cMldfeo,  but   not  their 

Baooh, 


Haite!  foddess,  haste!  the  fljloi:  hoetviMaln, 
Nor  let  oae  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  nntn.    Povb. 

Ideas  are  retained  bjr  reoovaCIon  of  that  Im* 
ptenloo  wMeh  time  h  aHrays  wearing  away. 

Joaiisoir. 

TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,   MAINTAIN. 

HOLD,  u  To  hold,  keep. 

SUPPORT,  V.  To  countenance. 

MAINTAIN,  V,  To  assist,  main- 
tain. 

Hold  is  here,  as  in  the  former  ar- 
ticle, a  term  of  very  general  import ; 
h^  who  supports  and  maintains  must 
hold,  though  not  vice  versd. 

Hold  and  support  are  employed  in- 
the  proper  sensa,  maintain  in  the  im- 
proper sense«  To  hold  is  a  term  nn- 
qoaMMd   by  any  drcmngtanoe ;  we 


may  ^M  a  thing  In  any  direction, 
hold  up  or  down,  straight  or  croolced : 
support  is  a  species  of  holding  up: 
to  hold  up,  however,  is  a  persohal 
act,  or  a  direct  effort  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  to  support  may  he  an  indirect 
and  a  passive  act ;  he  who  holds  any 
thing  up  keeps  it  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture, by  the  exertions  of  his  strength. 
He  who  supports  a  thing  only  bears 
its  weight,  or  suffers  it  to  rest  upon 
himself;  persons  or  voluntary  agents 
can  hold  up ;  inanimate  objects  may 
support:  a  servant  holds  nf  a  child 
that  it  may  see;  a  pillar  supports  a 
building. 

Hold,  maintain,  and  support,  are' 
likewise  employed  still  farther  in  a 
moral  application,  as  it  respects  the 
different  circumstances;  they  are  held 
and  maintained  as  one's  own;  they 
are  supported  when  they  are  another's. 
We  hold  and  maintain  when  we  be* 
lieve ;  we  support  the  belief  or  doc- 
trine of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves 
have  asserted  and  maintained  at  a 
former  time.  What  is  held  is  held 
by  the  act  of  the  mind  within  one's - 
self;  what  is  maintained  and  sup^ 
ported  is  openly  declared  to  he  held. 
To  hold  marks  simply  the  state 'of 
one's  own  mind;  to  maintain  indi- 
cates the  effort  which  one  makes  to 
inform  others  of  this  state :  to  sup* 
port  indicates  the  efforts  which  one 
makes  to  justify  that  state.  We 
hold  an  opimon  only  as  it  regards  our- 
selves ;  we  maintain  and  support  it  as 
it  regards  others :  that  is,  we  main- 
tain It  either  with  others,  for  others, 
or  against  others  :  we  support  it  in  an  ' 
especial  manner  against  others :  we 
maintainh  by  assertion;  ^esupportit  by 
argument.  Bad  principles  do  harm  only 
to  the  uidividual  when  tlicy  are  held; 
they  will  do  harm  to  all  over  whom 
our  influence  extend  when  we  maiti" 
tain  them ;  they  may  do  harm  to  all 
the  world,  when  we  undertake  to  sup- 

Ci  them.  Good  principles  need  only 
held,  or  at  most  maintained,  ui^less 
where  tulversaries  set  themselves  up 
against  them,  and  render  it  necessary 
to  support  xbem.  Infidel  principles  have 
been  hold  occasionally  by  individuals  in 
all  ages,  but  they  were  noyfotmairUinned 
with  so  much  openness  and  effronteiy 
at  any  time,  aa  at  the  dose  of  the 
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ekbteenth  ceDtory  wjhen  mtpporUn 
of 'such  piinciples  were  to  be  £und  in 
every  taj>-rooin. 

Jlold  is  applied  not  only  to  princi- 
ples and  o[)inionSy  bat  also  to  senti* 
ments;  maintain  9ad  support  are  con- 
fined either  to  abstract  and  speculative 
opinions^  or  to  the  whole  nund.  We 
hold  a  thing  dear  or  cheap ;  we  hold 
it  in  abhorrence,  or  we  hold  it  sacred ; 
but  we  maintain  or  support  truth  or 
error;  we  maintain  an  influence  over 
ourselves;  we  support  our  resolution. 

It  we  >  attthto  ufctu  mUw  of  »>wIm  IMbv, 
%t  lk«e  whieh  A«M  mnd  pvwaiBd  yramira  of 
coBtdeBcn  wera 'oonmon^  intefoted  theivia 
CheoMlfn  for  Uidr  own  cndi.  Bacqv. 

NotWnc  ««B  «MfVort  the  miadi  of  the  golMy 
fkom  droopUif.  Sooth. 

Who  then  fa  fmra  ?  The  wise,' who  weU  maintaitu 
An  tmptn  o'er  hlnaeelf.  Teahou, 


L 


HOLINESS,  SAKcrmr. 

HOLINESS,  which  comes  fiom  the 
northern  languages,  has  altogether  ac- 
<mired  a  Christian  signification ;  it  re- 
spects the  life  and  temper  of  a  Chris" 
tian.      

SANCTrry,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  sandus  and  tancio  to  sanc- 
tion, has  merely  a  moral  signification, 
which  it  derives  from  the  sanction  of 
human  authority. 

Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man 
whatsanc^t/y  is  to  his  exterior;  with 
this  difference,  that  holiness  to  a  cei^ 
tain  degree  ought  to  belong  to  every 
inan  professing  Christianity;  but  smno- 
tity,  as  it  lies  in  the  manners,  the  out- 
ward garb,  and  deportment,  is  be- 
coming onl^  to  certain  persons,  and 
at  certain  tm^es. 

Holiness  is  a  thing  not  to  be  af^ 
fected;  it  is  that  genuine  character- 
istic of  Christianity  which  is  altoKether 
spiritual,  and  cannot  be  countonleited; 
sanctity f  on  the  other  hand,  is,  from 
its  very  nature,  exposed  to  falsehood, 
and  the  least  to  be  trusted ;  when  it  dis* 
pli^ys  itself  in  individuals,  either  by 
the  sorrowfulaess  of  their  looks,  or 
the  sin^rular  cut  of  their  ^armentSi  or 
other  sui|(ularities  of  action  and  ges- 
ture, it  IS  of  tlie  most  questionable 
nature ;  but  in  one  who  performs  the 
sacerdotal  office  it  is  a  usefiil  appen- 
dage to  the  solenmity  of  the  scene, 
irbicb  excites  a  reverential  ceoaid  to 
1 


tlie  individual  in  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder, and  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments of  that  religion  which  he  thus 
adorns  by  his  outiwd  profession. 


Aheot  Meceefft»  tt  vae  the  teUoa  to  Bi^ 
Und  ibr  everj  one  that  wo«ld  he.thoi«tej«- 
llffloiie,  to  throw  A  nmch  tameti^  aa  poedMe 
into  hie  ttux.  Aboodt. 

HOLLOW^    £HPTT.  ^ 

HOLLOW,  firom  Ao/e,  signifies  bong 
like  a' hole. 

EMPTY,  V.  Empty. 

Hollow  respects  the  body  itself;  the 
absence  of  its  own  materials  produces 
hollowness:  empty  respects  foreign 
bodies ;  their  absence  in  another  body 
constitutes  emptiness.  HoUoamess  is 
therefore  a  preparative  to  emptiness, 
and  may  exist  independently  of  it; 
but  emptiness  presupposes  toe  exist- 
ence of  hollowness:  what  is  eaurty 
must  be  hollow  ;  but  what  is  hollow 
need  not  be  empty.  Holloamets  is 
often  the  natural  property  of  a  body ; 
emptiness  is  a  conduct  property: 
that  which  is  hollow  is  destined  by 
nature  to  contain ;  but  diat  which  b 
empty  is  deprived  of  its  contents  by  a 
casualty.  A  nut  is  hollow  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  fruit ;  it  is 
emj^  if  it  contain  no  fruit. 

They  are  both  employed  in  a  moral 
acceptation,  and  in  a  blad  sense;  the 
hollow f  in  this  case,  is  applied  to  what 
ought  to  be  solid  or  sound ;  and  empty 
to  what  ought  to  be  filled.  A  person 
is  hollow  whose  goodness  lies  cmly  at 
the  surface,  whose  fair  words  are 
without  meaning;  a  truce  is  hollow 
which  is  onl^  an  external  cessation 
from  hostilities;  a  person  is  empty 
who  is  without  the  requisite  portion 
bf  understanding  and  knowledge;  an 
excuse  is  empty  which  is  unsupported 
by  fact  and  reason;  a  pleasure  is 
empty  which  is  attended  with  no  sub- 
stantial enjoyment. 

The  ehocks  of  aa  eaithqaake  an  madi  mmm 
dKadfal  tbaa  the  highest  aod  loadeet  htasten  of 
a  etonii ;  for  thfre  may  be  loBie  ibelter  afabttt 
the  Tloleace  of  the  one,  hat  no  leearlty  acaJast 
the  IMhunmt  of  th»  other. 
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HOLT,  PIOUS,  DfiTOUfV 
RBLIGIOU^ 

HOLY,  V.  HoUneu. 
PlOUSyia  Latin  j9ftfMy  isimoatfffo* 
babljr  changed  6'om  dius  or  detu,  si^ 
nifying  regard  for  the  Gods« 

DEVOUT,  ia  Latin  demdm,  fr^m 
deaotneo  to  engage  by  a  vow,  signifiea 
devaied  or  consecrated. 

RELIGIOUS,  in  Latin  reltgiosus^ 
comes  fixxm  religio  and  religo  to  bind,, 
because  religion  binds  thq  mind^  aod 
produces  in  it  a  fixed  principle. 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Suprema 
Being  is  expressed  by  all  these  epi- 
thets; but  hofy  conveys  the  mo^t 
comprehensive  idea;  pi<^  and  devwt 
desigiiate  most  fervor  of  mipd  ;  reU- 
gious  is  the  most  general  and  abstract 
in  its  signification.  A  kofy  man  is  ia^ 
all  respects  heavenly-minded:  he  is 
more  fit  for  heaven  than  earth ;  holi^ 
nesSj  to  whatever  degree  i|;  is  pos* 
sessed,  abstracts  the  thoughts  from 
sublunary  objects^  and  fixes  them  on 
tbines  that  are  above;  it  is  therefore 
a  Christian  equality,  which  is  not  to 
be  attained  in  its  full  perfection  by 
human  beings,  in  their  present  imper- 
fect state,  fmd  is  attainable  by  SQme 
to  a  much  greater  degr^  tmm  by 
others.  Our  Saviour  was  a  perfect 
Dattem  of  holineu;  his  apostles  after 
him,  and  innumerable  saints  and  good 
men,  both  in  and  out  of  the  ministry^ 
have  striven  to  imitate  his  example, 
by  the  holiness  of  their  life  and  con- 
versation :  in  such,  however,  as  have 
exclusively  devoted  themselves  to  his 
service,  this  holiness  may  shine  brighter 
than  in  those  who  are  ^itangled  with 
the  affiiirs  of  the  world. 

Pious  is  a  term  more  restricted  in 
its  signification,  and  cons^uently 
more  extended  in  application  thaa 
holy.  Piety  is  not  a  virtue  peculiar 
to  Christians,  it  is  common  to  all  be- 
lievers in  a  Supreme  Being;  it  is  the 
homage  of  the  heart  and  the  affec- 
tions to  a  superior  beins:  from  a  simi- 
Ugnty  in  the  relationship  between  a 
heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,^ 
vi/tedneu  of  the  mind  has  in  both 
cases  been  denominated  pte^^.  liiety 
towards  God  naturally  produces  piety 
towards  parents ;  for  the  obedienoa  of 
the  heart,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
virtue  in  the  one;  seems  instantly  to 


dictate  the  eitfxase  of  it  in  the  elher. 
The  difiRMreDGb  hetwm&ik  hbUnest  is  ob> 
vious  from  this,  that  our  Savibur  aiMl 
his  apostles  are  chancC^rised  as 'My, 
bat  not  pious^  because  piety  is  swat- 
lowed  up  in  holiness.  On  the  oXhst 
hand.  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and 
Heathen,  are  alike  termed  picusy  when 
they  cannot  be  called  Tunyf  becauaa 
piety  is  not  only  a  more  practicable 
virtue,  but  because  it  is  more  uaivet* 
sally  apphcable  to  the  dependant  Ccmh 
dition  of  man. 

Devotion  is  a  species  of  piety  pe- 
culiar to  the  wQcshippcr;.  it  bespeaks 
that  difootedness  of  mind  which  di»* 
pla^s  itself  in  the  temple,  when  the 
individual  seems  l^  his  outward  sap* 
vices  solemnly  to  devote  himself,  soul 
and  bodv,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker, 
Piety f  therefore,  lies  in  the  heart,  and 
may  appear  extemally;  but  devotiatk 
does  not  properly  exist  except  in  aa 
external  observance^  A  maapiousik 
resigns  himself  to  the  will  ot  God^ 
in  Uie  midst  of  his  afflictions;  he 
prajp  devoutly  in  the  bosom  of  hia 
family- 

JReligious  is  a  term  of  lees  import 
than  either  of  the  other  tenns ;-  it  do* 
notes  littie  more  than  the  simple  ex- 
istence of  religion,  or  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion  in  the  mind :  the  religious  matt, 
is  so  more  in  his  principles  than  iot 
his  affections;  he  is  reUgiom  in  hb 
sentiments,  in  as  much  as  he  directed 
all  his  views  according  to  the  will  of 
his  Maker;  and  he  is  reUgiome  in  hi« 
conduct^  in  as  much  as  he  observes 
the  outward  fbrmalitiea  of  homflfle 
that  are  due  to  his  Maker.  Ahuy 
man  fits  himself  for  a  higher  state  of. 
existence^  after  which  hi  is  always 
aspiring;  a  pious  man  has  Ged.in  all 
his  thoughts,  and  seeks  to  do  his. 
will;  a  dewmtxassxk  bends  himself  in 
humble  adoration,  and  pays  his  rows- 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving ;  a  reli^ 
gtoiti  man.  conforms  in  all  tlnii^  to 
what  the  dictates  of  his  cooscieneer) 
recjttire  from  him,  as  a  responsiUs. 
beutt,  and  a  member  of  society. 

When  applied  to  things  they  pre* 
serve  a  similar  distinction :  we  speah 
of  the  holy  saorament ;  of  a  pioiu 
discourse,  a  pious  ejacahition;  of  a 
desvcsU  exercise,  a  divout  air;  a.r^ 
liguxm  sentisMnt,  a  religious  Vtk,  a 
rciUpms  ^ucatioD^  and  the  like. 
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HOLTy   SACRED,  DIVINE. 

HOLY,  V.  HoUnesi, 

SACRED,  in  Latin  $aeer,  is  derived 
mther  from  the  Greek  mytot  holy,  or 
rMc  whole,  perfect,  and  the  Hebrew 
f M)0iA  pore* 

DIVINE,  V.  GodUke. 

H<Uy  18  here,  as  in  the  former  ar- 
ticle, a  term  of  hi^er  import  than 
either  tacred  or  dhin^.  Whatever  is 
moit  intimately  connected  with  re- 
ligion and  religions  worshin,  in  its 
porest  state,  is  hofyy  is  unhallowed  by 
a  mixture  of  inferior  objects,  is  ele- 
vated in  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
80  as  to  suit  the  nature  of  an  in- 
&iitely  peifect  and  exalted  Being. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  kofy  of  kolie$ 
was  that  place  which  was  intended  to 
miroach  the  nearer  to  the  heavenly 
anode,  consequently  was  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  from  all  contami- 
nation with  that  which  is  earthly: 
among  the  Christians,  that  religion  or 
form  of  rrii^on  is  tenned  holy,  which 
is  esteemed  purest  in  its  doctrine,  dis- 
ciptine,  and  ceremonies;  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  this  title  is  applied  to 
their  own  fonn;  by  the  Churdi  of 
England  it  has  been  adopted  to  de- 
titnate  its  religious  system.  Upon 
this  ground  we  speak  of  the  church 
as  a  hofy  place,  of  the  sacrament  as 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  church  as  h^Uy. 

Sacred  is  less  than  holy :  the  sacred 
derives  its  sanction  from  hmnan  insti- 
tntions,  and  is  connected  rather  with' 
our  moral  than  our  religious  duties. 
What  is  holy  is  altogetlwr  spiritual, 
and  abstracted  from  the  earthly;  what 
is  $aered  may  be  simply  the  human 
purified  from  what  is  gross  and  cop- 
n^ :  what  is  holy  must  be  regarded 
with  awe^  and  treated  with  every  pos- 
•iUe  niaik  of  reretenoe;  what  b  $th 


ermt  must  not  be  vioiated  or  wtBAaged 
upon.  The  laws  are>acreil,  bat  not 
kofy;  a  man's  word  should  be  sacred, 
^ugfa  not  holy;  for  nather  of  tbeae 
things  is  to  be  reverenced,  but  both 
are  to  be  kept  free  from  injaiy  or 
external  violence.  The  hofy  is  not  sa 
orach  opposed  to,  as  it  is  set  above, 
every  tmng  else;  the  iocredis  op- 
posed to  tne  profiine :  the  Scriptures- 
are  properly  denominated  holy,  be- 
cause they  are  the  word  of  Ood,  and 
die  fruit  of  his  Hofy  Spirit;  but  other 
writings  may  be  termea  sacred  which 
appertmn  to  religion^  in  distmctioa 
from  the  profane,  which  appertain 
only  to  wondly  matters. 

bmne  is  a  term  of  even  less  im- 
port than  sacred;  it  signifies  either 
belonging  to  the  Deity,  or  bdng  Kke 
the  Deity ;  but  from  tne  looseness  of 
its  application  it  has  lost  in  some  rfr- 
roects  the  dignity  of  its  meanii^. 
'Aie  divine  is  often  contrasted  wiu 
the  human ;  but  there  are  many  hmnan 
things  which  are  denominated  divine. 
Milton's  poem  is  entitled  a  dvrine 
poem,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
sul^ect,  but  from  the  exalted  manner 
in  which  the  poet  has  treated  his  sub- 
ject. What  IS  divine^  therefore,  may 
be  so  superlativeW  excellent  as  to  be 
conceived  of  as  having  the  stamp  of 
inspiration  from  the  Deity,  wfaidiof 
course,  as  it  respects  human  perform- 
ances, is  but  an  hyperbolical  mode  of 
speech. 

From  the  above  explanaticm  of  these 
terms,  it  is  clear  that  tfaero  is  a  mani- 
fest difference  between  them,  and  yet 
that  their  resemblance  is  snffidently 
great  for  them  to  be  applied  to  the  same 
objects.  We  speak  of  the  Hofy  Spirit, 
and  of  dvoine  inspiration,  by  the  first 
of  which  epithets  is  understood  not 
only  what  is  superhuman,  but  what 
is  a  constituent  part  of  the  Deity;  by 
the  second  is  r^resented  merelv  in  a 
general  manner  the  source  of  tne  in- 
spiration as  coming  from  the  Deity, 
smd  not  from  man.  Sulgects  are  de- 
nominated either  sacred  or  dioine,  as 
when  we  speak  of  sacred  poems,  or 
divine  hymns ;  sacred  here  character- ' 
izes  the  subjects  of  the  poems,  as 
those  which  are  to  be  held  sacred  and  ' 
divine  designates  the  sulject  of  die 
hymns  as  not  being  ordinary  or  merely 
bunao.    It  b  clear,  tbeimre,  tet ' 
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wbat  18  hofy  is  in  its  very  natme 
sacred,  bqt  not  vice  vend;  and  Uiat 
what  U  hofy  and  $acred  is  in  its  very 
nataee divine;  but  the  liMmw  is  not 
always  either  Ao/y  or  sacred, 

TtfUwitaf,  M»WDtem  to  the ft«fy Siienp 
to  bM 


4<irfiM  prateotloB,  ke  gatkerach  a 

and  fUth  wUeh  hamw  utora  ia  ttwlf  could 

not  olitaia.  Bacov. 

HOMAGEj   FEALTY,   COURT. 

HOMAGE,  in  French  hommage, 
comes  from  hamme  a  man,  signifyuig 
a  man'sy  that  is,  an  inferior's,  act  of 
acknowledfing  superiority.  Homage, 
in  the  tecnnical  sense,  was  an  oath 
taken,  or  a  service  performed,  by  the 
tenant  to  his  lora,  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  his  land;  or  by  inferior 
princes  to  a  sovereign;  whereby  they 
acknowledged  his  sovereignty,  and 
promised  fidelity :  in  its  extended  and 
ignrative  sense,  it  comprehends  any 
solemn  mark  of  deference,  by  whicn 
the  superiority  of  another  is  acknow- 
ledged. 

FEALTY,  changed  from  fdelify,  is 
a  lower  species  of  homage,  consisting 
only  of  an  oath;  it  was  made  formeriy 
"by  tenants,  who  were  bound  thereby 
to  personal  service  under  the  feudal 
system;  it  is  never  taken  otherwise 
than  in  the  proper  sense. 

COURT,  which  derives  its  meaning 
from  the  verb  to  court,  woo,  and  seek 
favor,  is  a  species  of  Aoma^e,  complai- 
sance, or  deference,  which  is  assumed 
for  a  specific  purpose;  it  is  not  only 
voluntary,  but  depends  upon  the  humor 
and  convenience  of  the  courter. 

Homage  is  paid  or  done  to  superior 
endowments;  court  is  psud  to  the 
contingent,  not  the  real,  superiority 
of  the  individual*  Homage  consists  in 
any  £>rm,  of  respect  which  is  admitted 
in  civil  society:  the  Romans  did 
homage  to  the  talent  of  Virgil,  'by 
always  rising  when  he  entered  the 
theatre ;  men  do  homage  to  the  wis- 
dom of  another,  when  they  do  not 
yenture  to  contradict  his  assertions, 
or  call  in  (question  his  opinions.  Court 
is  every  thing  or  nothing  as  circum- 
stances xequire;   he  who  pays   his 


coMffdonsdts  tile  will  aad  homnar  of 
Mm  to  whom  it  is  paid,  wtuk  be  is 
oonsoltifli;  his  own  interest. 

We  cannot  arold  obfervln^  the  homage  wUdi 
tbtt  world  It  conaCniMd  to  pay  to  Tiilno.  Biauu 


Dftlojal  bfcaki  ikfemlty, 
▼firtne  is  the  mlvenal 
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HOijjEST,.!;.  Fair. 

HONESTTy   UPRIGHTNESS^  ' 
INTEGRITT,    PROBITY. 

HONESTY,  V.  Fair. 

UPRIGHTNESS,  from  upright,  in 
German  aufrichtig  or  auf'^ericktet, 
from  aufrichten  to  set  up,  simplifies  in 
a  straight  direction,  not  deviating  or 
turning  aside. 

HoneU  is  -the  most  familiar  and 
universal  term;  it  is  applied  alike  to 
actions  and  principles,  to  a>  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind :  up^ 
right  is  applied  to  the  conduct,  but 
always  witn  reference  to  the  moving 
principle.  As  it  respects  the  con* 
duct,  honieshf  is  a  much  more  homely 
virtue  than  uprightneu ;  a  man  ia 
said  to  be  honat  who  in  his.  dealings 
with  others  does  not  violate  the  laws;* 
thus  a  servant  is  honeU  who  doea- 
not  take  any  of  the  property  of  his 
master,  or  suffer  it  to  be  taken;  a 
tradesman  is  honest  who  does  not  selL 
bad  articles;  and  people  in  general 
are  denominated  honest  who  pay  what 
they  owe,  and  do  not  adopt  any  me- 
thods of  defrauding  others:  hone$ty% 
in  this  sense,  therefore,  consists  in- 
negatives ;  but  uprightneu  is  positive^ 
and  extends  to  all  matters  which  aro 
above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  com-, 
prebends  not  only  every  thing  which. 
IS  known  to  be  hurtful,  but  uIm)  what- 
ever may  chance  to  be  hurtful.  To 
be  honest  requires  nothing  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of 
civil  society;  it  is  learned, and  may  be 
practised,  by  the  youngest  and  most> 
Ignorant :  but  to  lie  upright  supposes 
a  superiority  of  understanding  or  in- 
formation, which  qualifies  a  fierson  to 
discriminate  between  that  which  may . 
or  may  not  injure  another.  An  honest. 
man  i^  contented  with  not  overcharg- 
ing another  for  that  which  he  sells  to 
him:  but  an  upright  man  seeks  to 
provide  him  with  that  which  sbali 
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Islly  answer  ht8  porpoAe.  A  mut 
win  not  think  himself  ififAoweir  who 
leaves  another  to  find  oot  defects 
which  it  is'  possible  may  escape  his 
ootioe ;  but  an  upright  man  will  rather 
aulfer  a  loss  himself  than  expose  an- 
other to  an  error  which  maybe  de- 
tranentalto  his  interests.  From  this 
fBiiaence  between  honesty  and  up* 
rightne$$  arises  another,  namely,  that 
tM  honcMt  man  may  be  honest  only 
for  his  own  convemence,  out  of  re- 
card  to  his  character,  or  a  fear  of  the 
Hiws ;  bat  the  upright  man  is  alwa^ 
«prtgA/,  fix>m  ms  sense  of  what  is 
right,  and  his  coacera  for  others. 

Honettf  in  its  extended  sense,  a^ 
k  is  applied  to  prindples,  or  to  the 
tenerai  character  of  a  man,  is  of  a 
higher  cast  than  the  common  kind  of 
kmusty  abovementkmed;  uprightness, 
kewever,  in  this  case,  still  preserves  its 
■operiority.  An  honest  principle  is 
die  first  and  most  oniyeredly  appli* 
cable  prindple  which  the  mind  forms 
«f  what  is  right  and  wrong ;  and  the 
honest  man,  who  is  so  denominated 
<m  aoeount  of  his  having  this  prin^ 
dple,  is  looked  upon  with  respect,  in 
Ms  much  as  he  possesses  the  founder 
Skm  of  all  moral  virtue  in  his  dealings 
with  others.  Honest  is  here  the  gene* 
ife  term,  and  uprightness  the  specific 
term;  die  former  does  not  exclude 
ihe  latter,  but  the  latter  includes  the 
inrmer.  There  maybe  many  honest 
men  and  honest  minds ;  but  there  are 
not  so  many  upright  men  or  upright 
nunds.  The  honest  man  is  rather  con- 
Hasted  with  the  rogue,  and  an  honest 
principle  is  opposed  to  the  selfish  or 
•rtiid  principle ;  but  the  upright  man, 
or  the  upright  mind,  can  be  compared 
or  contrasted  with  nothing  but  itself. 
Aa  honest  man  will  do  no  harm  if  he 
know  it ;  hot  an  upright  man  is  care- 
ftd  not  to  do  to  another  what  he 
woold  not  have  another  do  to  him. 

Honesty  is  a  feeling  that  actuates 
and  directs  by  a  spontaneous  impulse; 
uprightness  is  a  principle  that  regu- 
lates or  puts  every  thing  into  an  even 
coarse.  Honesty  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  no  case ;  but  uprightness  is 
called  in  question  only  in  certain  cases. 
We  characterize  a  servant  or  the 
lowest  person  as  honest;  but  we  do 
not  entitle  any  one  in  so  low  a  ca^ 
parity  as  uprtghtf  mce  uprightness 


is  exercised  in  matters  of  hi|rtier  mo- 
ttient,  and  rests  upon  the  evidence  of 
a  man's  own  mind.  A  judge,  how- 
evei^  ma^  with  propriety  be  denoim- 
nat^  upright,  -who  scmpnlously  ad- 
heres to  the  dictates  of  an  onbiassed 
consdenoe  in  the  admimstration  ^ 
justice. 

Uprightness  is  applioaUe  only  to 
principles  and  actions ;  INTEGRITY, 
nom  Uie  Latin  integer  whole,  is  apoli- 
cabie  to  the  whole  man  or  his  cna- 
racter;  and  PROBITY,  fit>m  profnu 
or  prohibus  restraining  that  is,  re- 
straining fix>m  evil,  is  in  like  manner 
used  only  in  the  comprehensive  sense. 
Uprightness  is  the  straightness  of  rule 
by  wnich  actions  and  conduct  in  cer- 
tain cases  is  measured;  integrity  is  the 
wholeness  or  unbrokeness  of  a  man's 
character  throughout  life  in  his  various 
transactions ;  probity  is  the  excellence 
and  purity  of  a  man's  character  in 
his  various  relations.  When  we  call 
a  man  upright,  we  consider  him  in 
the  detail;  we  bear  in  mind  the 
uniformity  and  fixedness  of  the  prin- 
ci[de  by  which  he  is  actuated :  when 
we  call  him  a  man  of  integrity,  we 
view  him  in  the  gross,  not  in  'Uus  or 
that  circumstance  of  life,  but  in  every 
circumstance  in  which  the  rights  and 
interests  of  others  are  coucemed. 
Uprightness  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  in  some  measure  as  a  part  of 
integrity;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  acting  principle  is  in  the  one  case 
only  kept  m  view,  whereas  in  the 
Other  case  the  conduct  and  principle 
are  both  included.  The  distinctioo 
between  these  terms  is  farther  evident 
by  observing  their  different  api^icaF- 
tion.  We  do  not  talk  of  a  man's 
uprightness  being  shaken,  or  of  his 
preserving  his  uprightness,  but  of  his 
tntegrity  being  shaken,  and  his  pre- 
servmg  nis  integrity.  We  may,  how- 
ever, ascribe  the  particular  conduct 
of  any  individual  as  properiy  to  the 
integrity  of  his  prinoples  or  mind, 
as  to  the  uprightneu  ot  his  principles. 
A  man's  uprightness  displays  itself  in 
his  dealings,  be  they  ever  so  minute; 
but  the  tn^egri(y  ot  his  character  is 
seen  in  the  most  important  concerns 
of  life.  A  judge  shows  his  upright- 
ness in  his  diuiy  administration  of 
iustice,  when  he  remains  uninfluenced 
by  any  partial  motive;  be  shows  his 
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wtegriiy  when  he  retnU  the  most 
powerfiu  motives  of  iienonal  interest 
and  advantage  out  ot  respect  to  right 
and  justice. ' 

Integrity  and  profnty  are  both  ge- 
neral atid  abstract  terms;    but  the 
former  is  relative,  the  latter  is  posi- 
tive: t»l€^r>^  refers  to  t^e  external 
injuries  by  which  it  may  be  assailed 
or  destroyed ;  it  is  goodness  tried  and 
preserved :  pro6**y  IS  goodness  exist- 
mg  of  itsdi^  without  reference  to  any 
thing  else.     There   is  no  integrity 
where  private  interest  is  not  in  ques* 
tion ;  tnere  is  no  probity  wherever  the 
interests  of  others  are  injured :  inte^ 
grity  therefore  includes  probity,  but 
probity  does  not  necessarily  suppose 
integrity.    Probity  is  a  free  principle, 
that  acts  without  any  force;  integrity 
is  a  defensive  principle,  that  is  obliged 
to    maintain   itself  against  external 
force.    Probity  excludes  all  injustice; 
integrity  excludes    in    a    particular 
manner   that  injustice  which  would 
favor  one's  self.    Pro6»ty  respects  the 
rights  of  every  man,  and  seeks  to 
render  to  every  one  what  is  his  due ; 
it  does  not  wait  to  be  asked,  it  does 
not  require  any  compulsion;   it  vo- 
luntarily enters  into  all  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  men,   and 
measures  out    to  each  his  portion : 
probity  therefore  forbids  a  man  from 
being  malignant,  hard,  cruel,  unge- 
nerous, onfair,  or  any  thing  else  which 
may  press  unequally  and  unjustly  on 
his  neighbour.    Integrity  is  disinter- 
ested;   it    sacrifices    every  personal 
consideration  to  the  maintenance  of 
what  is  right,    A  man  of  integrity 
will  not    be   contented    to    abstain 
from  selling  himself  for  gold;  he  will 
keep  himself  aloof  from  all  orivate 
pardalities  or  resentments,  all  party 
cabals  or  intrigue,  which  are  apt  to 
violate  the  integrity  of   his    mind. 
We  look  for  honesty  and  uprightneu 
in  citizens;  it  sets  every  question  at 
rest  between  man  and  man :  we  look 
for  integrity  and  probity  in  statesmen, 
or  such  as  have  to  adjust  the  rights  of 
many ;  they  contribute  to  tlie  public 
as  oiten  as  to  the  private  ^ood. 

Were  I  to  take  an  estimate  of  the 
Qomparative  value  of  these  four  terms, 
I  should  denominate  honesty  a  current 
coin  which  must  be  in  every  pianos 
bauds;  he  cannot  dispense  with  it 


for  bis  dttly  use :  uprightneu  is  fiat 
silver ;  probity  fine  gold  without  any 
allo^ ;  an4  integrit3f  gold  tried  and 
punfied ;  all  of  which  are  in  the  handa 
of  but  comparatively  few,  yet  carry 
a  value  witn  them  independently  oC 
the  use  which  is  made  of  them. 


The  Uut  Jkvnot  tamow  of  tbe  GmMM 
•tter  lo  th«  raogbiMM  of  the  Wsb- 
Daldb,  thM  k  woald  la  a  polUor  toi«ne. 


Oav* 


Tba  claward,  whote  acoonat  to  ol«w» 
Demands  hb  honor  naj  appflar  ; 
Hb  actioet  nerer  diaa  the  light ; 
He  1^  aad  woold  be,  ptorM  upriglU, 

The  irlolatloa  af  Um  petMoa  of  tight,  iai* 
pated  to  King  Charin  I.  li  more  to  be  aicribea 
to  the  neocMlty  of  his  ahaatloa,  thaa  to  wnj 
flUlBve  la  the  inUgrity  af  Us  prioeiplei.  Bo«& 

A  compllnient,  as  ftr  aa  ft  dewrtea  to  ha 
practlMl  by  a  aian  of  proHfy,  h  oalj  the  moat 
eifil  aaA  ebllglag  wajr  of  aaytng  what  yea  aseaa. 

HONESTY,   HONOR. 

Tbbse  terms  both  respect  the  prin- 
ciple which  actuates  men  in  the  ad- 
justment  of  their  rights  with  each 
other.    The  words  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  source,  namely,  the 
Hebrew  kon,  substance  or  wealth  (v. 
Honesty)^    which,   being  the  primi- 
tive source  of  esteem  among  men, 
became  at  leneth  put  for  the  measure 
or  standard  of  esteem,  namely,  what 
is    good.     Hence   HONEStV    and 
HONOR  are  both  founded  upon  what 
is  estimable ;  with  this  diffisrence,  that 
honesty  is  confined  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples or  laws  upon  which  civil  so- 
ciety is  founded,  and  honor  is  an  inde- 
pendant  principle  that  extends  to  every 
.thing  which  by  usage  has  beenadmitted 
as  estimable  or  entitled  to  esteem.  An 
honest  action,  therefore^  can  never  re- 
flect so  much  credit  on  the  aaent  as 
an  honorable  action,  since  in  the  pen- 
fpnnance    of  the    one    he   nmy  be 
guided  hy  motives  comparatively  low, 
whereas  in  the  other  case  he  is  ao- 
,   tuated  solely  by  a  foir  recard  for  the 
honor  or  the  esteem  of  others.    To  a 
breach  of  honesty  is  attached  punisb* 
ment  and  personal  inconvenience  in 
various  forms;    but  to  a  breach  of 
honor  is  annexed  only  diserace  or  the  ill 
opinion  of  others :  he,  tlierefore,  wlm 
sets  more  value,  on   interest  oa  tha 
gratification  of  his  passions,  than,  on 
tbe  eH^m  of  the  worldi  may  gain  his 
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HONOR. 


HOPE. 


Mtty  pQipcwe  whh  the  Mcrifioe  of  hn 
i^nor;  but  he  who  striTes  to  be  dU^ 
konett  is  thwarted  in  his  purpose  by 
the  intervention  of  the  laws,  which 
deprive  him  of  his  unworthy  sains : 
oonseqaentlV)  men  are  compelM  to 
be  hfmeti  whether  they  will  or  not,  but 
they  are  entirely  free  in  the  choice  of 
being  honorable. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  koneUy  is 
founded  on  the  very  first  principles  of 
human  society,  ancf  Aonor  on  the  inci- 
dental principles  which  have  been 
annexed  to  them  in  the  progress  of 
time  and  culture ;  the  former  is  posi- 
tive and  definite,  and  he  who  is  ac- 
tuated by  this  principle  can  never 
err;  but  the  latter  is  indefinite  and  vari« 
able,  and  as  it  depends  upon  opinion 
it  will  easily  mislead.  We  cannot 
have  a  fiilse  konetiy^  but  we  may- 
have  fidse  honor.  Honesty  always 
keeps  a  man  within  the  line  of  his 
duty ;  but  a  mistaken  notion  of  what 
is  honorable  may  carry  a  man  very 
frr  from  what  is  right,  and  may  even 
lead  him  to  run  counter  to  common 

flbuwfj,  te  the  Jaaffntge  of  tht  Romaa^  h 
wall  as  te  FMock,  ratktr  aifaUlef  a  compiHIwi 
of  tkoM  qnalMin  which  gcnerallj  acqvbe  boaoar 
aad  aiteem  to  thoie  who  poMOH  theoi.  Tbmpu. 

WJth  breathlac  bran  to  Undia  teree  alaimt, 
Aad  rooM  to  dare  tbdr  fate  in  AofioMnaMe  armi. 

DRTSBIf. 

HONOR,  V.  Glofy. 
HONOR,  V.  Honesty. 

TO  HONOR,  REVERENCE, 
RESPECT. 

These  tenns  ag;ree  in  expressing 
the  act  of  an  inferior  towards  his  su- 
perior; but  HONOR  (v.  Ghiy)  ex- 
Presses  less  than  REVERENCE  (v, 
^o  adore)j  and  more  than  RESPECF, 
(v.ToeiUem). 

To  honor  is  only  an  outward  act; 
to  rtverence  is  either  an  act  of 
the  mind,  or  the  outward  ex[M«ssion 
of  a  sentiment;  to  rupect  is  only  an 
act  of  the  mmd.  We  honor  God  by 
adoration  and  worship,  as  well  as  by 
the  peiformanoe  ot  his  will:  we 
Atffior  our  parents  by  obeying  them 
and  giving  them  our  personal  service : 
we  reoerence  our  Maker  by  cherishing 
in  our  minds  a  dread  of  offending 
him,  and  making  a  fearful  use  of  his 
holy  name  and  word:  we  revertnct 
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our  parents  by  hoMmg  a  stnnte  sen- 
timent  ia  a  less  degree. 

To  honor  and  retped  are  extended 
to  other  objects  besides  oar  Maker 
and  our  parents ;  but  reverence  is  con- 
fined te  objects  of  a  religioas  de- 
scription. **  We  honor  the  king  and 
all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
him,"  by  rendering  to  them  the  tri- 
bute that  is  due  to  their  station ;  we 
reipect  all  who  possess  superior  qua- 
lities :  the  former  is  an  act  of  duty, 
it  flows  out  of  the  constitntion  of 
, civil  society;  the  latter  is  a  Tolnn- 
tary  act  flowing  out  of  the  temper  of 
the  mind  towardsr  others.  To  retpeity 
as  I  have  before  observed,  signifies 
merely  to  feel  respect ;  but  to  diow 
respect,  or  a  mark  of  respect,  sup- 
poses an  outward  action  wluch  brii^s 
It  still  nearer  to  honor. 

It  is  a  mark  of  honor  in  sul^acts  to 
keep  the  birth-day  of  their  Soverden ; 
it  is  a  mark  of  resoect  to  any  indivi- 
dual to  give  liim  Uie  upper  seat  in  a 
room  or  at  a  table.  Divine  honors 
were  formerly  paid  by  the  Romans  to 
some  of  their  emperors.  Respect  is 
always  paid  to  age  in  all  Cluistian 
countries ;  among  the  heathens  it  dif- 
fered acccNrding  to  the  temper  of  the 
people. 

Of  leanlar.  »  «r  vMae,  It  nay  te  aflnaed 
that  it  laat  OMo  Utwurei  aad  aagteoCad. 

Tke  fimadatloa  of  eveiy  proper  diipeiHiBa 
towards  Ood  wMt  be  laid  la  rwereiice,  ttat  1^ 
admlratioa  mixed  with  awe. 


EaUbliih  joar  cbaractar  oa  the  rttpect  of  the 

wise,  not  oa  the  flattery  of  depeadeats.    Blao. 

HOPEj  EXPECTATION,   TBU8T9 
CONFIDENCE. 

HOPE,  in  German  hqffen,  probacy 
comes  from  the  Greek  oviw  to  lock  at 
with  pleasure. 

EXPECTATION,  v.  To  awmt. 

TRUST,  V.  Belief. 

CONFIDENCE,  ».  To  confide. 

Anticipation  of  futurity  is  the 
common  idea  expressed  by  all  these 
words.  Hope  is  a  welcome ;  expec- 
tation is  either  welcome  or  unwel- 
come :  we  hope  only  fer  that  which -is 
good ;  we  expect  the  bad  as  well  as 
the  good.  In  bad  weather  we  Itope  it 
will  soon  be  better;  but  in  a  bad 
season  we  expect  a  bad  harvest,  and  in 
a  good  season  a  good  harvest.  Hope 
is  simply  a  presentiment;  it  may  vary 
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HOT. 


MS 


if»  dame  more  aooordiag  t»  the  i 
per  of  the  mind  than  the  oatme  of  the 


cLrcurostances;  some  Aope  where  there 
ie  oo  ground  for  Aope,  and  others  d^ 
spoir  where  thej  might  Ao/)e :  efpeo- 
taHoH  is  a  coavictioo  that  eiclodet 
doubt;  *  we  expect  in  proportion 
as  that  coDvictioa  is  positive:  we  hope 
that  which  may  be  or  can  possibly  be; 
we  expect  that  which  must  be  or 
which  ought  to  be.  The  youitt  man 
hopes  to  live  many  years;  the  old 
man  egpeett  to  die  in  a  few  years. 
Jiope is  a  precious  jgift  toman;  it  is 
denied  to  no  one  under  any  circum- 
stances :  it  is  the  solaoe  in  affliction; 
it  is  a  support  under  adversity;  it 
throws  a  ray  of  light  over  the  darkest 
scene:  expectation  is  an  evil  rather 
than  a  good;  whether  we  expect 
the  thind^  that  is  agreeable  or  otner- 
wise,  it  IS  seldom  attended  with  any 
thlog  but  pain«  Hope  is  justified  by 
the  nature  of  our  condition;  since 
every  thing  is  changing,  we  have  also 
reason  to  hope  that  the  present  e^, 
however  great,  may  be  succeeded  by 
something  less  severe;  expectation  i% 
oflen  an  act  of  presumption,  in  which 
the  mind  outsteps  its  own  powers,  and 
estimates  the  future  as  if  it  were  pre- 
sent ;  since  every  thing  future  is  un- 
certam  but  death,  there  is  but  that 
one  legitimate  sul^ect  of  eameetation. 
Hopemvy  be  deferred  but  never 
dies ;  it  a  pleasure  as  lasting  as  it  is 
^at :  expectation  is  swallowed  up  in 
certainty ;  it  seldom  leaves  any  thing 
but  disappointment. 

Tnut  and  confidence  agree  with 
Eiope  in  regard  to  the  objects  antici- 
pated; thev  agree  with  expectation  in 
r^ard  to  the  certainty  or  the  antid- 
pmtion.  Expectation,  tnut,  and  con' 
fidencCy  when  applied  to  some  future 
good,  differ  principally  in  the  grounds 
on  which  this  certainty  or  positive 
conviction  rests.  Expectation  springs 
either  finom  the  character  of  the  incU" 
vidual,  or  the  nature  of  the  event 
which  is  the  subject  of  anticipation : 
in  the  former  it  is  a  decision ;  in  the 
latter  a  rational  conclusion:  trutt 
sjprings  altogether  from  a  view  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
event*  and  is  an  inference  or  conclusion 
of  the  mind  drawn  from  the  whole ; 
confidence  arises  more  from  the  temper 


of  the  mind,  tlmn  iramtba 
•the  ol^ect;  it  is  rather  ai 
taaeous  decision  than  a  rational  con^ 
duston.  Expectation  and  confidence 
therefore  are  of^  erroneous,  mid 
moady  unwarrantable;  the  latter 
still  more  finequendy  than  the  fbimers 
trtut  like  hope  is  always  warrant* 
able,  even  though  it  may 'sometimes 
be  deceived. 

If  we  expect  our  firiends  to 
us  in  time  of  need,  it  may  be  a  : 
sonable  expectation  founded  u^ 
their  tried  regard  for  us  and  pramises 
of  assistance  ;  or  it  may  be  an  extnn 
vacant  expectation  founded  upon  oar 
se&love  and  selfishness :  if  we  trmd 
that  an  eminent  physician  will  core 
us,  it  is  founded  upon  our  knowledge 
of  his  skill,  and  of  the  nature  of  our 
case :  if  we  indulge  a  confident  ep- 
peetation  that  our  perfixmanoss  vnU 
meet  with  universal  approbation,  ,it 
is  founded  upon  our  vanity  and  iguo- 
rance  of  oursely^. 

The  most  modest  man  is  permitted  to 
hope  that  his  endeavours  to  please  will 
not  fail  of  success ;  and  to  truot  so  far 
in  his  own  powers  as  to  be  encouraged 
to  jproceed.  A  prudent  man  will  never 
thmk  himself  authorized  to  expect 
success,  and  still  less  to  heconfiiUnt 
of  it,  when  a  thousand  contingencies 
may  intervene  to  defeat  the  proposed 
ena. 
RastoM  of  tonwr,  AoUfkl  Omdm^  wWra  ftme 


TkttC  eoBn  to  alU  Maioa. 

AU  thew  wMte  Ito  da^eoo^  dtplliiwniD, 
VegfMag  pudM,  Md  ei^teUmg  pain. 

Dbtobi. 

OveoutiT'f  godi,lB  wham  cm  trutt  we  ptaM. 
Dbtsbki 

HbpridB 


Hli  cM^fldtnet  to  e«Md  God  in  poii*r. 

HOPELESS,  V*  Desperate. 
H0ST9  V.  Army* 
HOSTILITY,  t;.  Enmity* 

HOT,  FIEBY,  9URNINd,  ARDENT. 

HOT,    in    Gennan    hdu,    JUatin 
mttue,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
fire., 

FIERY  signifies  having  fire. 

BURNING   denotes    dm 
state  of  hurfung, 

ARD£NT,  V.  Fervor. 
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HOWEVER. 


pmencec 


TlMsa*tetiB8cbAnottri2e  citlwrtiM 
ioiheator  the  cause  of  Meat : 

:  u  tlie  geoeral  torm  whidi  mwks 
timpW  ike  preteooe  of  heat^  Jitry 
^oes  fiurther^  it  denotes  tbs  presence 
aifitt  which  is  the  cease  of  heat ; 
tuminjg  denotes  the  action  of  jjire^  and 
coDSttineiitly  is  more  expressive  ^hnn 
the  two ;  ardenif  which  is  literallv  the 
same  in  signification^  js  employed 
«tber  in  poetry  or  in  application  to 
moral  objects :  a  room  is  M  ;  a  fins 
naon  or  the  tail  of  a  comet  fiery;  a 
«onl  bmnUng  i  the  son  ardent* 

in  the  fipiratire  application,  a  lem« 
per  is  M  or  finy  ;  rage  is  kui*9^ng  ; 
the  mind  is  urdmt  in  pursuit  of  an 
ol^ecu  A  isttl  may  be  hot,  Jiery^ 
hiainngf  and  artkm ;  bat  ill  the 
first  three  cases,  it  denotes  the  intenn 
peiance  of  the  mind  when  heated  by 
religion  or  nolitics ;  the  ktser  is  ad- 
missible so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  a 

ItftloowthenflBfelcnRati.    BratthM/tot 
Wnm  tU  ttmhunmmtmmm  c» die «^y, 

A^  Ikt  wflefUttertaffWMle  flf  ««ni«ir  «ad» 

A  loAcflllB^  wtodthc  pUidoi  wUet 

Villi  imtaat  dcatb.  Taoumnu 

B*eii  the  camel  fsdi, 
Shot  fhMii|2i  Ik  wtfln»d1ie«iC,Uie>lei^  blast. 

Tboiuom: 
The  I07a1  eagfc  diawi  hb  t  Igormit  yonaK* 

A  enleMt  vMi  petcfBal  fiTO. 


HOxrsB,  V.  Family. 

HOWEVER,  TET,  NEVEE- 
THfiLSS89  KOTWITHSTANDING. 

Tbese  conjunctions  are  in  grammar 
termed  adTorsative^  because  they  join 
sentences  together  that  stand  more  or 
less  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
HOWEVER  is  the  most  general  and 
iadefinite;  il  serres  as  a  conclusive 
deduction  drawn  from  the  whole. 

The  truth  u  hlowever  not  yet  all 
oome  out ;  by  which  is  understood  that 
much  of  the  truth  has  been  told,  and 
much  yet  remmns  to  be  told:  so 
likewise  in  similar  s^tences;  I  am 
irni  however  of  that  opinion ;  where 
k  is  implied  eillier  that  many  hold' 
the  opinion,  or  much  may  be  said  of 
it ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  not 
of  that  opinioo.  Hcwever  you  may 
rely  on  my  assbtance  to  that  amount ; 
that  is,  at  all  events,'  let  whatever 
happen, yon  may<rely'on  somichof 


loy  lM$»tiUlos.  Sfdtxftfe^f  lisra  dnroos 
from  the  abov«  ezailiples,*connects  not 
only  one  single  propositiony  but  many 
propositions  either  expressed  or  un- 
derstood. YET,  NEVERTHELESS, 
and  NOTWITHSTANWNG,  are 
mostly  <mplo;fed  to  set  two  specific 
propositibns  other  in  contrast  or  direct 
opfKteition  to  each  other;  the  two 
latter  are  but  species  of  the  former, 
pointing  out  the  opposition  in  a  more 
specific  manner. 

There  are  cases  in  whieh  yet  is  pe- 
culiarlv proper;  others  in  which  ne- 
verikdesif  and  others  in  whic^  nat^ 
withetandin^,  ie  prefeinble.  Tet  be* 
speiiks  a  simple  contrast.  A<ldison 
was  not  It  good  speaker,  yet  he  was 
an  adnnrm^  writer ;  Johnson  was  a 
man  of  tmcouth  manners,  yet  he  had  a 
good  heart  and  a  sound  head.  Never- 
thelen  and  notwithitanding  coald  not 
in  these  cases  have  been  substituted. 
ffeverthelea  and  itetwithstanding  are 
mostly  used  to  imply  effects  or  con- 
sequences opposite  to  what  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  restdt.  He 
has  acted  an  unworthy  part ;  necer- 
theieti  I  will  be  a  friend  to  him  as  &r 
as  I  can ;  that  is,  although  he  has 
acted  an  unworthy  part,  I  will  be 
no  less  his  friend  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power.  Notwitkitanding  all  I  hare 
said,  he  still  persists  in  his  own 
imprudent  conduct,  that  is,  all  I  have 
said  notwUhstanding  or  not  restrain- 
ing him  from  it,  he  still  persists. 
He  is  still  rich  nctwithstaTt^ng  his 
loss ;  that  is,  his  loss  notwUh$tandaif, 
or  not  standing  in  the  way  of  it»  he  is 
still  rich.  From  this  resolution  of  the 
terms  more  than  from  any  specific 
rule,  we  may  judge  of  their  distinct 
applications,  *  and  clearly  perceive 
that  in  such  cases  as  those  above- 
cited  the  conjunctions  nevertheUtt 
and  notwithstanding  could  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  each  other,  nor  yet  for 
either.  In  other  cases  however,  whone 
the  obiects  are  less  definitely  pointed 
out,  they  may  be  used  indifferently. 
The  Jesuits  piqued  themselves  always 
upon  dieir  strict  moralitv,  and  yet 
'(notwithstanding  or  nevertheless)  they 
admitted  of  many  things  not    alto- 

?;ther  consonant  witli  moral  principle, 
ou  know  diat  these  are  but  tales,  yd 
(notwithstanding,  nevertheteis^  you 
Iwlieive  Uieis. 
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pfCfekm  jw^iiwtfwMto  civs  He 
of  the  brlsbt  4de  of 
)amuk  mtara.  Hoohibs. 

He  had  not  that  reverence  .for  the  queen  aa 
might  have  heen  ezpeeted  froa  a  man  of  Us 
wWom  and  hicedinf ;  yet  he  was  impertinently 
•ollcltoaitolnMNrwhat  her  lAgeit j  nid  of  Mm 
in  ^fate.  Citmn^w* 

Then  vUl  alwa^*  ^  tomothtae  tha  we  ihdl 
wfrii  to  hat*  flnkhed  ;  and  he  neverCtelsif  anvlb 
]ioc  to  begin.  Johxioh. 

NotwWUUindittg  there  ie  nch  inftaite  room 
between  man  and  hit  Mah^r  for  the  ereative 
power  to  exert  itmif  in,  it  it  Impomlble  that  it 
ahonU  ever  he  filled  np. 

Color* 


HUE,   V. 
TO  HUG) 


V.  To  clasp. 


HUMAN,  HUMANE, 
Though  both  derived  from  homoy  a 
many  are  thus  iar  distinguished  that 
HUMAN  is  said  of  the  genus,  and 
HUMANE  of  the  species.  The 
human  nee  or  human  beings  are  op- 
posed to  the  irratioiial  part  of  the 
creatioa;  a  humane  nee  or  a  hur' 
mane  individual  is  apposed  to  one  that 
is  cruel  and  fond  of  infliating  pain. 
He  who  is  not  human  is  divested  of 
the  first  and  distinguishing  diarao* 
teristics  of  his  kind ;  he  who  is  not 
humane^  of  the  most  important  and 
elevated  characteristic  that  belongs  to 
his  nature. 

Chrlitlaalty  hai  lemned  hum  am,  natnre  from 
that  igoomlnlena  joke,  under  wMeh  in  former 
ihnmthe  one  half  of  mankind  graaaed.     Bi.4u« 
life,  fill*d  with  grierk  dtftramfol  train. 
For  ever  aiks  the  tear  lutimiane*       LAMmoBxs* 

HUMANE,  V.  Human. 
HUMANITY,  V.  Beneuokfice. 
TO  HUMBLE,  V.  To  obose. 

HUMBLE,  LOWLY,  LOW. 

HUMBLE  (v.  Humble,  modest) 
is  here  compared  with  the  other  terms 
as  it  respects  both  persons  and  things. 
A  person  is  said  to  be  humble  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  his  mind :  he  is 
said  to  be  LOWLY  and  LOW  either 
on  account  of  his  mind  or  his  outward 
circumstances.  A  humble  person  is  so 
in  his  principles  and  in  his  conduct ; 
a  lowly  person  is  so  in  the  tone  of  his 
feelings,  or  in  his  station  and  walk  of 
life  ;n  low  person  is  so  either  in  his. 
•endmentSy  m  his  actions,  or  in  his 
rank  and  condition. 

Humility  should  form  a  part  oC  tb« 


as  it  is  (»ppo8ed  to  arro- 
gskice  and  assumption ;  it  is  most  con- 
sisteot  with  thefitUibility  of  our  nature. 
LcfwUneti  should  form  a^  part  of 
our  temper^  as  it  is  opposed  to  •  an 
aspiring  and  lofty  mind;  it  is  most 
consistent  with  the  temper  of  our 
Saviour  who  was  meek  and  kwfy 
of  mind. .  The  humble  and  lowly  are 
always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  but 
the  tow  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indiffer- 
ent sense.  A  lomly  man,  whether  as 
it  respects  his  mind  or  his  condition,  is 
so  without  any  moral  debasement ; 
but  a  man  who  is  low  in  his  condition 
is  likewise  conceived  to  be  low  in  his 
habits  and  his  sentiments,  which  is 
being  near  akin  to  the  vicious.  The 
same  distinctioiiis  preserved  in  apply- 
ing these  terms  to  inanimate  or  spi* 
ritual  objects.  A  humble  roof,  a.  Aum- 
ble  office,  a  humble  station  are  asso- 
dated  with  the  highest  moral  worth; 
whilst  a  low  office,  a  low  situation,  a 
2007  birth  seem  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
worth. 

Sleep  la  a  god  too  provd  to  watt  la  palaoee, 
Ami yt/twokumMe  too  ae not  ta leoni 
The  meaneet  ooantrjr  cottage*.  Cowuv. 

Where  pQipla  violets  lark. 
With  aU  the  towfy  children  of  the  diade. 

TaoMBoif. 
WMi  revVenee  leir, 
And  prettnteat  his  feet,  the  chieft  receive 
Hie  ifrevenlble  deoreea. 


TO    HUMBLE,    HUMILIATE, 
DEGRADE* 

HUMBLE  and  HUMILIATE  art 
both  drawn  from  the  same  source  («« 
Humble,  modest), 

DEGRADE,  v,  To^ahase. 

Humble  is  commonlv  used  as  the  act 
either  of  persons  or  things ;  a  persoa 
may  humble  himself  or  he  may  be 
humbled:  humiliate  is  employed  to 
characterize  things ;  a  Uiing  js  humi^ 
liating  or  an  humiliation.  No  maa 
humblei  himself  by  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  fault;  but  it  is  a  great 
humiliation  for  a  person  to  bedepend;- 
ant  on  another  for  a  living  when  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  it  for  him- 
self. To  humble  is  to  bring  down  to 
the  ground ;  it.  supposes  a  certain 
eminence,  either  created  by  themind,  or 
really  eiusting  in  the  outward  circuixH* 
stances.  To  degrade  is  to  let  down 
lower;  it  supposes  steps  for  ascending 
or  descending;  he  who  is  most  ele- 
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L  may  06  : 
humbled :  misfortunes  may  haiAieih» 
proudeet  conqueror:  he  who  ismtet 
eievated  in  the  esteem  of  othersy  may 
be  the  most  degraded  ;  envy  is  ever  on 
file  alert 'to  degrade,  A  lesson  in  tha 
iehool  of  adversity  W  humbling  to 
one  who  has  known  nothing  but  pros- 
terity:  terms  of  peace  are  Mmt- 
UaHng:  low  yices  ftfe  peculiarly  d»^ 
grading  to  a  man  of  rank. 
Deep  horror  Klan  ev'rf  bniinn  bvNiC, 
VMr  prfcto  is  AmrUaI,  ud  tMr  fBtr  coo«Bii^ 

Dai 


A  knf  k«Ut  of  hwmliUaUn  doei  Mt  mim  ^ 
nty  good  greyutUfo  to  numlj  and  vlionnu  md« 
tlmeBtab  Bctoue. 

Who  hot  a  tymi  (a  aame  ezpressire  of 
drei^  thfog  which  can  vltta^aad  degrade  bumaa 
■store)  ooald  think  of  aeUnf  on  the  property  of 


to  HUMILIATE,  V.  To  kumble* 

*  HUMOR,  TEMPER,    MOOD. 

•  HUMOR  literally  signifies  moistim 

or  fluids  in  which  sense  it  is  used  for 
the  fluids  of  the  human  body ;  ai^l  as 
&T  as  these  humors  or  their  particular 
atate  is  connected  with^  or  has  its  in- 
fluence on,  the  animal  spirits  and  the 
moral  feelings,  so  far  is  humor  appli- 
cable to  moral  agents. 

TEMPER  (v.  Ditpontion)  is  less 
specific  in  its  signification;  it  may 
with  agual  propriety,  under  the  changed 
form  of  temperament,  be  applicable  to 
the  eeneral  state  of  the  body  or  the  mind. 
lOOD,  which  is  but  a  change  from 
I  or  manner,  has  an  origincU  signi* 
ficadon  not  less  indefinite  than  the 
former;  it  is  applied  however  only  to 
the  mind.  As  the  humors  of  the  1x)dy 
are  the  most  variable  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal firame,  humor  in  regard  to  the 
inind  denotes  but  a  partial  and  tran- 
aitory  state  when  compared  with  the 
Umper,  which  is  a  general  and  habi- 
tual state.  The  humor  is  so  fluctu* 
ating  that  it  varies  in  the  same  mind 
perf^toally ;  but  the  temper  is  so  far 
confined  that  it  always  shows  itself  to 
be  the  same  whenever  it  slibws  it- 
•c^f  at 'all;  the  humor  makes  a 
different  fcom  himself;  tlie 
makes  him  different  from 
others.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  humor 
9i  the  moment ;  of  the  temper  of 
youth  or  of  old  age:  so  likewise,  to 
aocommodata  one's  self  to  the  humor 


of  a  perKm ;  to  manage  his  tmper  ; 
to  put  one  into  a  certain  humor ;  io 
correct  or  to  sour  the  temper.  Humor 
is  not  less  partial  in  its  nature  than 
in  its  duration;  it  fixes  itself  o&jok 
on  only  one  object,  or  remects  onl  v 
one  particular  direction  of^Uie  feet- 
ings :  temper  eitends  to  all  the  ac- 
tions and  opinions  as  well  as  feelings 
oi  a  man ;  it  gives  a  colouring  to  3i 
he  says,  does,  thinks  and  feels.  We 
may  be  in  a  humor  for  writing  or  read- 
ing ;  for  what  is  gay  or  what  is  seri- 
ous; for  what  is  noisy  or  what  is 
^uiet :  but  our  temper  is  discoverable 
in  our  daily  conduct ;  we  may  be  in 
a  good  or  ill  humor  in  company,  but 
in  domestic  life  and  in  our  doeest  re- 
lations we  show  whether  we  are  good 
or  ill  tempered,  A  man  shows  his 
humor  in  oiflGerent  or  trifling  actions ; 
he  shows  his  temper  in  the  most  im- 
portant actions :  it  may  be  a  man*s 
aiffftor  to  sit  while  others  stand,  or  to 
gp  unshaven  while  others  shave :  but 
be  shows  his  temiper  as  a  Christian  or 
otherwise  in  forgiving  injuries  or  faai^ 
bouring  resentments  ;  in  living  peace- 
ably or  indulginshiinself  in  contenrions. 

The  same  distinction  is  kept  up 
between  the  terms  when  applied  to 
bodies  of  men.  A  nation  may 
have  its  humor  and  its  temper  as  mucL 
as  an  individual :  the  former  discoveia 
itself  in  the  maimers  and  feshicns; 
the  latter  in  its  public  spirit  towards 
its  government  or  other  nations.  It 
has  been  the  unlucky  humor  of  the 
present  day  to  banish  ceremony,  and 
consequently  decency,  from  all  com- 
panies. The  temper  of  the  tim^  is 
somewhat  more  sober  nQw  than  it 
was  durii^g  the  heat  of  Xhe  revolu- 
tionary mania. 

tlumor  and  mood  agree  in  denoting  a 
particular  and  temporary  state  of  feeJ- 
mg ;  but  they  differ  in  the  cause :  the 
former  being  attributable  rather  to  the 
physical  state  of  the  body ;  and  the  latter 
to*  the  moral  frame  of  the  mind  :  the 
former  therefore  is  independent  of 
all  external  circumstances,  or  at  all 
events,  of  any  that  are  redocible  to 
system;  the  latter  is  guided  entirdy 
by  events,  or  the  view  which  th^'  mina 
takes  of  events.  The  humor  is  there- 
fore generally  taken  in  a  bad  sense^ 
unless  actually  qualified  by  s<mie  epi* 
thet  to  the  oontnu^ ;  the  mood  is  ale 
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ways  taken  m  an  indifferent  sense. 
There  is  no  calculating  on  the  humor 
of  a  man;  it  depends  upon  his  mood 
whether  he  perform^  ill  or  well :  it  is 
necessary  to  suppress  humor  in  a 
child ;  we  discover  by  the  melancholy 
mood  of  a  man  that  something  dis^ 
tressing  has  happened  to  him. 

Trae  modertjr  b  ashamed  to  do  anjr  tbiDf  tint 
b  oppoaite  to  the  humour  of  the  coapaoy. 


HUNT; 


S47 


Tlwra  am  thne  or  tour  rii«te  Ben  wlw  Mill 
myHm^ei  lo  >  hair.  CmrvHu 

mnmse  ta  ttH^aeeaa  tto  nort  ladlemia 
UMilevervrftv  Imi*  ^eoi  wfitten  1b  tke  aai- 

^m^mootU  CowPBb 

HUMOR,  CAPRICE. 
HUMOR,  V.  Humor. 
Caprice,  v.  Fantastical 
Humor  is  general ;  caprice  is  par- 
ticular :  humor  may  be  good  or  bad ; 
caprice  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense : 
humor  is  always  independant  of  fixed 
principle ;  it  is  the  feeling  or  impulse 
of  the  moment :  caprice  is  always 
opposed  to  fixed  principle  or  rational 
motives  of  acting ;  it  is  the  feeling  of 
the  individual  settintr  at  nought  all 
rule,  and  defying  all  reason.  The 
feeling  only  is  perverted  when  the 
humor  predominates;  the  judgement 
and  will  is  perverted  by  caprice.  A 
child  shews  its  humor  in  reetfulness 
and*  impatience;  a  man  betrays  his' 
caprice  m  his  intercourse  with  others, 
in  the  management  of  his  concerns,  in 
the  choice  of  his  amusements. 
.  Indulgence  renders  children  and 
Bobordinate  persons  humorsome ; 
prosperity  or  unlimited  power  are  apt 
to  render  a  man  capricious.  A  A«* 
morwme  pecson  commonly  objects  to 
be  pleased,  or  is  easily  displeased ;  a 
capricious  person  likesr  and  dislikes, 
approves  and  disapproves  the  same 
thing  in  c]uick  succession.  Humor, 
when  applied  to  things,  has  the  sense 
of  wit:  .whence  the  distinction  be- 
tween humorsome  and  humorous; 
the  former  implying  the  existence  of 
humour  or  perverted  feeling  in  the 
person;  the  latter  implying  the  exist- 
ence of  humor  or.  wit  in  the  person 
or  thing.  Caprice  is  improperly^ap- 
plied  to  things  to  designate  their  total 
irregularity  and  planlessness  of  pro- 
ceeding; as,  in  speaking  of  ^shion, 
we  notice  its  caprice  when  that  which 
has  been  laid  aside  is  ag^  taken  into 


use :  diseases  are  termed  capricioui 
which  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
established  rule. 

Yonni  aak  mcv  wbjr  I  rather  cbooae  IoImto 
A  welRbt  of  carrfoD  flesh  than  to  reoelTe 
Three  thousand  doeats ;  III  not  aniwer  that. 
Bat  mjt  ft  b  mj  kumimr.  BiUEaPBARf^ 

Men  wOl  mhrnlt  to  any  rale  by  wUdi  ^tbej 
nay  be  aaemptcd  ftom  the  tynany  of  eapfim- 


HUMOR,  V.  Wit. 
HUNT,  CHACE* 

The  leading  idea  in  the  wofd 
HUNT  is  that  of  searching  after ;  l^* 
leodbg  idea  in  the  wordCHACEit' 
that  of  driving  away,  or  before  one.' 
In  the  strict  sense,  the  hunt  is  made 
for  objects  not  within  sight;  the  cAtfe*' 
is  made  after  such  objects  only  as  ar»' 
within  sight.  We  may  hunty  therein 
fbi'e,  witbout'cAiutnjp ;  we  may  chase 
without  hunting.  A  person  Auiif* 
after,  but  does  not  chase  that  whidt  is 
lost ;  a  boy  chases,  but  does  not  hunP 
a  butterfly.  When  applied  to  field 
sports,  the  hunt  commences  as  soon 
as  the  huntsman  begins  to  look  ibr 
the  game;  the  chace  commences  a» 
soon  as  it  i»  ft>und.  On  this  gronnd, 
perhaps,  it  is,  that  hunt  is  used  ia 
familiar  discourse,  to  designate  tho 
Specific  act  of  taking  this  amusement; 
and  chace  is  used  only  in  partioulior 
cases  where  the  peculiar  idea  is  to  btt 
expressed.  A  fox  hunt,  or  a  stag 
hunt,  is  said  to  take  place  on  a  pav^ 
trcular  dav;  or  that  there  has  been  no 
hunting  this  season ;  or  that  the  hunt 
has  been  very  bad :  but  we  speak,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  pleasures  of  tb« 
chace ;  or  that  the  chace  lasted  ^erf 
long ;  the  animal  gave  a  long  chace* 

Come  hither  boy !  went  hiiwt  to  day 
The  bookworm,  raveDlnsbeaal  of  prey, 

PAunftk 
OrratDctt  of  mlad  and  fiwtnnetoo 
Th*  Olympie  trophlei  ahev  ; 


In.  the  Bohle  .oteee  of  fbnii.  CovunTf 

TO  HURL,  V.  To  cast. 
HURRICANE,  V,  Breeze, 
TO  HURRY,  V.  To  hosteu. 
HURT,  V.  Sorry. 
HURT7UL,  V.  Disadvantageous* 

AUSBANDRT,  V.  Oultivati&H. 
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IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

IDEA,  in  Latin  idea,  Greek  it^a, 
n^ifies  the  form  or  ima^  of  an  ob- 
jecty  from  fi>'«  to  see,  Siat  is,  tba 
thing  seen  in  the  mind. 

THOUGHT  UteraUy  signifies  the 
diing  thought. 

*  IMAGINATION  signifiesthethiog 
imtupned. 

The  idea  is  the  simple  refHresentaR 
tkm  of  an  object;  the  thm^hi  is  the 
reflection;  and  the  imaginaii4m  is 
oombinadon  of  idea$.  We  have  idea$ 
ef  the  smi,-  the  moon^  and  all  mat^ 
rial  oljects:  we  have  th<mght$  on 
^Kioralsuljects:  we  have  imagiMotian 
drawn  finom  the  ideat  already  existing 
in  the  Bodnd.  The  ideas  are  formed ; 
they  are  the  rude  materials  with 
which  the  thinking  facolty  exerts 
itself:  the  thoughts  arise  in  the  mind 
Vy  means  of  association,  or  recar  in 
the  miud  by  the  power  of  the  memory ; 
they  axe  the  materials  with  which  the 
thinking  faculty  employs  itself:  the 
imaginationi  are  created  by  the  mind's 
re-action,  on  itself;  they  are  the  m«r 
tenals  with  which  the  understanding 
seeks  to  enrich  its^. 

The  word  tdea  is  not  only  the  most 
general  in  sense,  but  the  most  univer* 
eel  in  application:  thought  and  imagi' 
nation  are  particular  terms  used  only 
in  connection  with  the  agent  thinking 
or  imagining.  All  these  words  bare 
therefore  a  distinct  office,  in  which 
tbev  cannot  properly  be  confounded 
with  each  other.  Idea  is  used  in  all 
eases  for  the  mental  representation^ 
abstractedly  from  the  agent  that  re- 
presents them :  hence  ti£u  are  either 
"dear  or  distinct ;  ideat  are  attached 
to  words;  ideas  are  analysed,  con- 
founded, and  the  like;  in  which  cases 
the  word  thought  could  not  be  sub* 
ttituted.  The  thought  belongs  only 
la  thinking  and  rational  beings:  the 
brutes  may  be  said  to  have  tdeu,  but 
not  thoughts :  hence  thoughts  are 
either  mean,  fine,  gnnreling,  or  sub- 
lime, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind  in  which  they  exist :  hence  we 
say  with  more  propriety,  to  indulge  a 
thitHighty  than  to  indulge  an  idea  ;  to 
express  one's  thoughts,  rather  than 
one's  tdeof,  on  any  subject :  jdthougii 
the  latter  term  iaeop  on  account  of 


Its  oonprehenaive  vfe»  may  • 
violation  of  any  express  rule  be  indi^ 
forently  employed  in  general  disoonrse 
^themght;  but  the  former  term doea 
not  on  this  account  looe  its  cbarao> 
teristic  meaning. 

The  imagination  is  not  only 
the  fruit  of  thought,  but  of  pecu- 
liar thought.  The  thought  may  be 
another's;  the  imagination  ia  one's 
own :  the  thought  occurs  and  recors; 
it  comes  and  it  eote;  it  is'  retained  or 
rejeoted  at  the  fleasure  of  the  tkuU^ 
ing  bdog:  the  imajfinatiom  h  framed 
by  special  desire ;  it  is  cheriaheid  with 
me  partiality  of  a  parent  for  its  off- 
spring :  the  thoughts  are  boned  widL 
tne  surrouncUng  objects;  the  laur^*- 
nations  are  employed  on  dbtant  apd 
straoee  objects:  hence  the  thoughts 
are  denonunated  sober,  chaste,  and. 
the  like;  the  imaginiatioHS  wild  and 
extravagant :  the  thoughts  engage  tlie 
mind  as  circumstances  pve  rise  to 
them;  they  are  always  supposed  to 
have  a  foundation  in  some  tmng :  the 
imaginations,,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
oflen  the  mere  fitiit  of  a  disonleied 
brain;  the^  are  idways  regarded  as 
unsubstantial,  if  not  unreal ;  tbey  fre- 
quently owe  their  origin  to  the  sng- 
gestions  of  the  appetites  and  pae- 
sions;  whence  they  are  termed  the 
itnaginations  of  the  heart. 

Bfoy  ooetndi  Oftt  mmmj  «f  Ikt  Itew  vUA 
he  dodnd  tonlalBv  kaw  ilippaAavigr  imlilBv- 
ably.  JoBMMb 

Ocala 

The  vwTliif  paalbM,  and  t—ataww  tkmtgktB 

That  lace  wich6i  theew  Rove 

DMn«Dt  cUiaam  pvodaee  ia  bmb  \j  a  dtfkr- 

eat  mtetaia  d  the  haaioani    a  i 


IDEA,  V.  Perceptkm. 

IDEAL,   IMAGIKART. 

IDEAL  does  not  strictly  adhere 
to  the  sense  of  its  primitive  idea 
(v.  \ldea).  The  idea  is  tl^  re- 
presentation of  a  real  object  in  the 
mind ;  but  ideal  sisaifies  beluoipng  to 
the  idea,  independent  of  the '  reolitv 
or  the  external  object.  IMAGINAEi 
preserves  the  signification  of  ita  pri- 
mitive imagination  (o.  Jtasicy^  also 
V.  Idea)  as  denoting  what  is  created 
by  the  mind  itself. 

The  tdea/ia  Qotdiifictly  ogpqaed  (p^ 
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lilt  abstracted  from  the  reality :  tbe 
tmaginary^  on  the  other  hand,  it  di- 
lectfy  opposed  to  the  reality;  it  is  the 
mireal  tning  formed  by  the  maginaiian* 
Ideal  happiness  is  this  Iwppiness 
which  is  rormed  in  the  mind,  without 
living  any  direct  and  actual  prototype 
in  nature ;  but  it  may^  nevertheless, 
be  something  possible  to  be  realised ; 
it  0uiy  be  above  nature,  but  not  in 
direct  contradiction  to  it.  The  tmogt- 
nary  is  that  which  is  opposite  to  some 
pocitiTe  existii^;  veality ;  the  pleasure 
which  a  lonatic  derives  from  the  con- 
ceit of  .being  a  king  is  ahegether  tmo- 
ginary. 

Then  is  MX,  perfctpi,  la  all  tbe  Hani  or  Mtel 
nsfuisb,  a  thoiiglit  more  painfia  than  the  con- 
•cioQuen  of  haTfang  propagated  comptiob. 

Svperior  iriiifa  haov  veHtbe  vuttyortheee 
immgiimr$  paiftcCiew  IkM  evett  the  heaiC  of 

IDIOM,  V.  Language. 
iDioT^  v.  FooL 

i         IDLE,  LAZY,   INDOLENT. 

IDLE  is  in  German  eiiel  vain. 

LAZYy  in  German  iimig,  comes 
fhmi  the  Latin  la$su$  weary,  because 
'Weariness    naturaUy  engenders    iazi* 


INDOLENT,  in  Latin  indoUmi, 
Bignifies  without  feeling,  having  apathy 
orunooncem. 

'  A  propensity  to  inaction  is  the  com- 
mon idea  by  which  these  words  are 
'Connected;  they  differ  in  the  cause 
and  degree  of  the  quality:  idle  ex- 
presses less  than  lazy,  and  lazy  less 
tium  indolent :  one  is  termed  idle  who 
"will  do  notlung  useful;  one  is  lazy 
who  will  do  nothing  at  all  without 
Kreat  reluctance ;  one  is  indolent  who 
does  not  care  to  do  any  thing  or  set 
about  anything.  There  is  no  direct 
inaction  m  the  idler;  for  a  child  is 
idle  who  will  not  learn  his  lesson,  but 
b^  is  active  enough  in  that  which 
pleases  himself:  there  is  an  aversion 
Xo  corporeal  action  in  a  lazy  man,  but 
not  always  to  mental  action :  he  is 
iazy  at  work;  lazy  in  walking;  or 
iagy  in  sitting :  but  he  maj  not  object 
to  any  employment,  such  as  reading 
or  thmking,  which  leaves  his  body 
entirely  at  vest.  An  indolent  man,  on 
•ha  cootrary,  fink  in  activity  from  a 


defect  both  in  the  mmd  and  th« 
body :  he  will  not  only  not  move,  but 
he  win  not  even  think,  if  it  give  him 
trouble;  and  trifling  exertions  of  any 
kind  are  sufficient,  even  in  prospect,  to 
deter  him  from  attempting  to  move. 

Idleneu  is  common  to  the  young 
and  the  thoughtiess^  to  such  as  have 
not  steadiness  of  mind  to  set  a  value 
on  any  thing  vi^ch  may  be  acqoired 
by  exertion  and  regular  employment  ;• 
the  fd/eman  is  opposed  to  one  that 
is  diligent:  AuiiKM  is  frequent  among 
those  who  are  compelled  to  work  for 
others ;  it  is  a  habit  of  body  super-* 
induced  upon  one's  condition:  tnos^ 
who  should  labor  are  oflen  the  most 
unwilling  to  move  at  all,  and  since 
the  spring  of  the  mind  whic^  shoulit. 
impel  them  to  action  is  wanUng,  and 
as  they  are  continually  under  tba 
necessity  of  moving  at  th^  will  of 
another,  they  acquire  an  habitual 
reluctance  to  any  motion,  and.  find 
their  comfort  in  entire  inaction:  henoa 
lazinen  is  almost  confined  to  servants 
and  the  labouring  classes;  lazineu  is 
opposed  to  industry.  Indolence  is  a 
physical  property  of  the  mind;  a 
want  of  motive  or  purpose  to  action ; 
the  indolent  man  is  not  so  fond  of  hit 
bodily  ease  as  the  lazy  man,  but  ha 
shrinks  from  every  species  of  exertioii 
still  more  than  tiie  latter ;  indolence 
is  a  disease  most  observable  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  even  in  persons  of 
the  highest  intellectual  endowments, 
in  whom  there  should  be  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  exertion.  The 
tndolent  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  nothing  but  the  general  term  active^ 

The  life  of  a  common  player  is  mos]^ 
mt  to  breed  an  habitual  idleneu  i  as 
they  have  no  serious  emploj^meut  to 
occupy  their  hands  or  their  heads^ 
they  grow  averse  to  every  thin^  whidi 
would  require  the  exercise  ot  either. 
The  life  of  a  common  soldier  is  apt  to 
breed  lazineu:  he  who  can  sit  or  lie 
'for  twenty  hours,  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  will  soon  acquire  a  disgust  to 
anv  kind  of  labor^  unless  he  be  nati^ 
raUy  of  an  active  turn.  The  life  of  a 
rich  sum  is  most  fevorable  to  indo^  . 
ience;  he  who  has  every  thii^  pro- 
vided at  his  hand,  not  only  for  the 
necessities,  but  the  comforts  of  life, 
may  soon  become  averse  to  every 
thing  that  wears  tba  the  fisMse  of  exer- 
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tion*    He  may  become  indolent  if  ko 
be  not  mifortunately  so  by  oature. 

Ai  prM"  >>  •oawtliMt  Ud  9tA&t  tanllity, 
Ulenmt  k  often '  cofored  hj  tncbalaoca  ud 
teny.  JounoM. 

The  daw. 
The  rook,  and  nainiie,  to  tin  gwofgiown  oala. 
That  tlia  calm  villafe  hi  tbdrTordMt  aiiM 
I  OBhrMei  dlMet  tMr  taqr  fl%kc 


KotUaf  is  to  opvorito  to  tlie  traa  aaii^nMift 
•r  life  aa  the  ralaaed  aad  feoMe  itato  of  an  fo- 
doietU  mind.  Blaou 

IDLE,  LEISURE^  VACANT. 

IDL£,«.  Irffc. 
'   LEISURE,  otherwise  spelt  ^oittftfy 
eomes  irom  leaae,  as  in  the  oompomkl 
teUase,  and  the  Latin  iaxo  to  mdce 
lax  or  loose,  that  is,  loosed  or  set  free. 

VACANT,  V,  Free. 

The  idle  is  opposed  here  to  the 
)»asy;  the  /emeiv  simply  to  the  em- 
ployed: he  therefore  who  is  idle  in- 
stead of  being  busy,  commits  a  fault; 
Which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
htm  who  is  at  leisure  or  free  from  his 
employment.  Idle  is  therefore  al» 
ways  taken  in  a  sense  more  or  less 
immvourable ;  leisure  in  a  sense  per- 
ftcdy  indifferent.  If  a  man  says  of 
himself  that  he  has  spent  an  idle 
hour  in  this  or  that  place  in  amuse- 
teent,  company,  and  the  like:  he 
means  to  sienify  he  would  have  spent 
it  better  if  any  thing  had  ofierred. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  say  that 
he  spends  his  leisure  moments  in  a 
saitable  relaxation.  He  who  values 
his  time  will  take  care  to  have  as  few 
idle  hours  as  possible;  but  since  no 
one  can  be  always  employed  in  severe 
labor,  he  will  occupy  his  leisure  hours 
in  that  which  best  suits  his  taste. 

Idle  and  leisure  are  said  in  parti* 
eolar  reference  to  the  time  that  is 
tnnployed ;  vacant  is  a  more  general 
term  that  simply  qualifies  the  thing. 
An  idle  hour  is  without  any  employ- 
ment or  object  whatever;  a  leisure 
hour  is  free  from  the  ordinary  employ- 
talent;  a  vacant  hour  is  in  general  free 
from  the  employments  with  which  it 
might  be  filled  up.  A  person'  has 
leisure  time  according  to  his  wishes ; 
but  he  may  have  vacant  time  from 
necessity^  that  is,  when  he  is  in  want 
of  employment.' 

Lire  to  tiMUIned  with  so  Httlo  laboor,  that  the 
lOdfoaanflM  cf  UU€  tiM  caanot  othenrlw  bo  Mp. 
Ftclsd  (than  by  artUdal  deriraa). 


lWpliitfhat*aatafroaiiMd,«a 
At  UUwt  ffiovi,  for  late  poateiity. 

/tflmoM  dktatei  cxpedteati,  faj  vhU  Ufa 
■aybepaaedaaprodtably,  vllhoiC  the  ladlow- 
■BM  of  warns  wteamt  howa.  Jobbhb. 

IDLE,   VAIN. 
IDLE,  V.  Idle^  laxif. 
VAIN,  in  Latia  vanue^  probably 
dianged     finom    vetcaneuM,     signifies 


mpty. 
Tlieset 


)  epithets  are  both  opposed  to 
the  solid  or  substantiai ;  but  uUe  has 
a  more  particular  referenoe  to  what 
ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the 
time  or  attention;  vain  seems  to 
qualify  the  thing  without  any  such 
reference.  A  pursuit  may  be  termed 
either  idle  or  vain:  in  die  fcrmer 
case,  it  reflects  immediately  on  the 
agent  for  not  employing  his  time  <m 
something  more  serious;  but  in  the 
latter  case,  it  sinmly  characteriaes  the 
pursuit  as  one  that  will  be  atteoiM 
with  no  good  consequences.  Whea 
we  corisi&r  ourselves  as  beings  who 
have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  that 
every  moment  of  that  time  on^t  to 
be  Uloroughly  well  Bpent;  we  should 
be  careful  to  avoid  all  i^  oooomhs. 
When  we  consider  ourselves  as  ra- 
tional beinp,  who  are  responsible  fiir 
the  use  of  those  powers  with  which 
we  have  been  invested  by  our  Ai- 
mighty  maker,-  w«  shall  be  carefiil 
to  reject  all  vain  concerns.  Aa  idk 
effort  is  made  by  one  who  does  not 
care  to  exert  himfelf  for  any  useful 
purpose^  who  works  only  to  please 
nimself ;  a  votii  effort  may  be  made 
by  one  who  is  in  a  state  oif  despenip 
tion. 

Aad  let  no  aiMtor  Idlo  earth  be  fbead, 
BotvaldTatalhecHlaaorthefNud.  Daisaii 
Doladed  by  vmtn  wfUkm  we  look  to  tbs  a4l> 
vaatafet  of  IbitttBe  aa  oar  altinate  foodi. 


10NOMINT9  V.  Infamy* 

IGNORAKT,   ILUTBRATE^ 
UNLEARNED,  UNLETTERED. 

IGNORANT,  in  Latin  ignoram^ 
from  the  privative  ig  or  in  and  noro, 
pr  the  Greek  yviv^v^  siguifies  not 
knowing  things  in  general,  or  ix>t 
knowing  any  particular  circumstance. 

UNLEARNED,  ILLTTERilTi; 
and  UNLETTERED,  are  compared 
with  ignorant  in  the  foneral  sense. 
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tigiiorani  is  «  oompreUiMivd  term  i 
St  includes  aoy  degree  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  consequently  in- 

I  dudes  the  other  terms ;  illUeratt^  un- 
learned^  and  unlettered^  which  ex- 
press different  forms  of  igmrawiei 
Ignorance  is  not  always  to  one's  dis- 

I        l'"'^    ^<^  ^^  ^  °^^  always  /one's 

I  luilt;  the  term  is  not  therefore  di- 
rectly reproachful :  the  -poor  ignorant 
smrn^  is  an  object  of  pity,  rather 
than  condemnation:  bnt  when  igna» 

I  ranee  is  coupled  with  self-conceit  and 
presumption,  it, is  a  perfect  delbr- 
mity :  hence  the  word  illiterate,  which 
is  •used  oolv  in  such  cases,  has  become 
a  term  of  reproach.  An  ignorant 
man  who  sets  up  to  teach  others,  is 
termed  an  illiterate  preacher;  and 
quacks,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
calling,  are  altogether  an  illiterate 
race  of  men.    The  words  unlearned 

I  and  unlettered  are  disembursed  from 
any  unfavorable  associations.  A 
modest  man,  who  makes  no  praten^ 
skms  to  learning,  may  suitably  apolo- 
gize for  his  supposed  deficiencies  by 
saying  he  is  an  unlearned  or  unlets 
tered  man ;  the  former  is,  howeveri  a 
term  of  more  familiar  use  than  the 
latter.  A  man  may  be  described 
either  as  generally  unlearned,  or  as 
unUamed  in  particular  sciences  or 
arts;  as  unlearned  in  history;  w^ 
learned  in  philosophy;  unlearned  in 
the  ways  of  the  world.  A  poet  may 
describe  his  muse  as  unlettered* 

Heaiid,mnd  aent  Cjllcoltts  vftb  eomimnd 
To  fk<ee  the  port^  and  ope  tfcePmile  land 
1^  TiNUu  pMite;  last,  ignorant  of  fate,   . 
The  (fueen  might  f'oioe  them  from  her  town  eod 

DaVDBN. 


JImnmo  thie  doetrbw  maj  hare  appeared  to 
the  unUamed  liffat  and  whimsical,  I  mast  tahe 
l^?e  to  ttafold  the  wisdom  and  aotlquitj  of  my 
fifst  proposHioD  la  these  mj  neays  to  wit,  that 
**  et ery  worthlesa  man  is  a  dead  maa.** 


JUas,  the  haaghty  chief,  the  unUttersd  eol- 
dier,  Ind  no  way  of  makitag  his  anger  luown  but 
h9  floomy  aallenness.  Jobhsoh. 

jLLy  V.  Badly, 
iLLiTEitATB,  V.  Igfiorant. 
TO  iL2LU8TBAT£y  V.  Tq  explain. 
ILLUSTRIOUS,  V.  t)istmguished. 
ILLUSTRIOUS,  V.  JFumous, 


IMAGE^  V.  Likeness. 

IMAGINARY,  V.  ItUuL 
IMAGINATIOK,  V.  Fuucy. 

IMAGINATION,  V.  Idea. 
TO  IMAGINE,  V.  To  cmcetve, 
TO  IMAGINE,  V.  To  think. 
iBffBECiLiTY,  V.  Debility. 

TO  IMITATE,  V.  TofolloW. 

TO   IMITATEi   copy, 
COUNTERFEIT. 

TO  IMITATE,  17.  TofoUauf. 

COPY,  V.  Cony. 

COUNTERFEIT,  horn  the  Latin 
contra  and  facio,  signifies  to  midid  iir 
opposition  to  the  reidity. 

The  idea  of  taking  a  hkeness  of  sodmt 
object  is  common  to  all  these  terms;* 
but  imitate  is  the  generic  copy,  and 
counterfeit  the  specific :  to  imitatt  ix 
to  take  a  general  likeness;  to  copy,  t» 
take  an  exact  likeness;  to  cottnfer* 
feity  to  take  a  false  Ukeness :  to  imi* 
tote  is,  therefore^  almost  always  in  a' 
good  or  an  indiilerent  sense :  to  cop^ 
mostly,  and  to  coun/efy«tl  always,  in' 
a  bad  sense.  To  imitate  an  autlKnr^s^ 
Avle  is  Git  an  dmendTowable  ior  one 
who  cannot  form  a  style  for  himself/ 
but  to  copyva  author^  style  wonid  h^ 
a  too  slavish  adherence  even  for  thd 
dullest  writer.^  To  imitiae  is  applica^ 
hie  to  every  object,  for  every  exteiiud* 
object  id  susceptible  of  tmt^a/tbn;  amk 
in  man  the  imitative  faculty  displmr 
itself  alike  in  the  higbest  and  tiia 
lowest  matters,  in  works  of  art  and* 
moral  conduct.  To  copy  is  implicabli 
only  to  certain  objects  which  wil|t_ 
admit  of  a  minute  likeness  beid^ 
taken  ^  thus,  an  artist  may  be  said  to 
a^  from  nature,  which  is  almost  tfas* 
only  circumstance  in  which  copying-n 
justifiable,  except  when  it  is'a'merb 
manual  act.  To  copy  any  thins  in 
others,  whether  it  be  their  voice,  their 
manners,  their  language,  or  their 
works,  is  inconsistent  with  the  inde»- 
pendance  which  belofagb  to  every  ra- 
tional agent.  To  countirfeit*  is  ap* 
plicable  but  to  few  olgecti,  and  hi^ 
nily  practicable  but  in  fow cases:  wi» 
1 
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may  counterfnt  the  coin ;  or  we  may 
counterfeit  the  persoo,  or  the  charao- 
ter,  or  the  voice,  or  the  hahd-writing 
of  any  one  for  whom  we  would  wnth 
to  pass;  but  if  the  Ukene89  be  not 
very  exact,  the  falsehood  is  easily 
detected.    . 

.  Foetry  Md  mmIc  tate  tke  poww  of  ImllMt* 
tmg  tli6  inwiiMn  of  omd.  Sib  Wx.  Jmaa, 

Tin  ntad,  iBipraHn»le  tad  wft,  vflih  «w« 
TmMtia  and  c»pie»  wkrt  ihe  hnn  wad  mm. 


1  GU  covfiftryWC  the  d«ep  tragtdtan, 
tpMk  ud  look  bif ,  aad  piy  on  evcQr  tide. 

Shaksraks. 

TO   IMITATE^   MIMICK,    APE. 

IMITATE,  V,  To  follow.' 
>     MIMICK,  irom  the  Greek  fjufju:^ 
has  the  same  origin  as  imUate. 

To  APE  signifies  to  imitate  like  an 
optf. 

To  imitate  is  here  the  eenerai  tenn : 
.10  mimic  and  to  ape  are  both  species 
of  Ticious  imitation. 

One  imkatei  that  which  is  desenr- 
'wfij£  imitatiottf  or  the  contrary:  one 
mimicki  either  that  which  is  m|t  an 
authorized  subject  of  imitation,  or 
which  is  imitated  so  as  to  exdte 
laughter.  A  person  wishes  to  make 
tiiat  his  own  which  he  imitates,  but 
he  mimic$  for  the  entertainment  of 
others. 

The  force  of  exMnple  is  illustrated 
by  the  readiness  witn  which  people 
imitate  each  other's  actions  when 
they  are  in  close  intercoivse.  The 
CricK  of  mimickry  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  siich  an  extravagant  pitch  that 
HO  man,  however  sacred  his  character, 
or  exalted  his  virtue,  can  screen  himself 
from  being  the  otgect  of  this  species 
of  buflRwnery.  To  ape  is  a  serious 
thoo^h  an  absurd  act  of  imitation; 
tx>  mimic  is  a  jocose  act  of  imitation. 
The  ane  imitates  to  please  himself, 
but  Uie  mimic  imitates  to  please 
others,  llie  ape  seriously  tries  to 
come  as  near  tne  original  as  he  can; 
the  mimic  tries  to  render  it  as  ridicu- 
lous as  possible :  the  former  apes  out 
of  deference  to  the  oerson  apett;  the 
-latter  mim^cks  out  oi  contempt  or  dis- 
vegard. 

Mimickry  belongs  to  the  merry- 
aadrew  or  buflbon;  aping  to  the 
weakling  who  has  no  originality  in 
himself.    Show«people  display   (heir 


talents  in  laMdb'figrthecaee  ctfWnb 
or  beasu,  for  the  entertainneofcQf  tbe 
gaping  crowd ;  weak  and  vain  p60|il«, 
wko  wish  to  be  admired  for  that  wnich 
diey  have  not  in  themselves,  «p»liM 
dress,  the  manners,  the  voice,  the 
mode  of  speech,  and  the  like  of  aeoie 
one  who  is  above  them.  Mimiekry 
excites  laughter  from  that  wiadi 
is  burlesque  in  it;  apin^ 
lauffhter  from  that  which  u 
and  unsuitable  in  it. 


A  cosTttar  u  J  mift  McyuMt ; 
B«hold  Um  humblj  criiicinc  waM 
Upoo  tho  mbikler  of  state. 
▼lew  Mb  looa  flilcr  to  tafciton 
4|P<itr  tte  ooadMt  of  wpslMi. 

IMMEDIATELY,  V.  Directly, 
iMMODE8T»  V.  Indecent. 
IMMUNITY,  r.  Privilege. 
TO  IMPART,  V.  Comnumkaiem 
IMPASSABLE,  V.  Impervtoiis. 
TO  IMPEACH,  V.  To  accusc. 
TO  IMPEDE,  t;.  To  hinder. 

IMPEDIMENT,  V.  DifftCttlfy. 

TO  IMPEL,  V.  To  actuate.  « 
TO  IMPEL,  V.  To  encourage. 
iMPEEATivfi,  t;«  Commanding. 

IMPERFECTION,   DEFECT, 
FAULT,    VICE. 

IMPERFECTION  denotes  eithei 
the  abstract  Quality  of  imperfiuctt  ot 
the  thing  whicn  constitutes  it  imper^ 
feet. 

DEFECT,  v.JB/dnuA. 

FAULT,  V.  FauU. 

VICE,  TJ,  Crime. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to 
persons  or  things.  Ap  impei^ketion 
m  a  person  arises  finom  his  want  of 
perfectionf  and  the  infirmity  of  his 
nature;  there  is  no  One  without  sooie 
point  of  imperfection  whidi  is  obvious 
to  others,  if  not  to  himself:  he  may 
strive  to  diminish  it,  aithoo^  he  can- 
not expect  to  ^t  altogether  nd  of  it:  a 
drfect  IS  «  devi«tioa  fiom  the  genesal 
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>ooiwdtiition  of  man ;  it  is  wh&t  may  be 
iMtmul  to  the  man » as  an  individoal, 
bat  not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ; 
in  this  'manner  we  may  speaJc  of  a 
'4^B/ert  in  speech,  or  a  defect  in  temper. 
-l%e  fauU  and  viee  rise  in  degree 
and  character  above  either  of  the 
former  terms;  they  both  reflect  dis- 
grace more  or  less  on  the  person 
-possessing  them ;  bat  the  fauk  al- 
-ways  characterises  the  a^ent,  and  is 
said  in  relation  to' an  individaal:  the 
Ttce  characterizes  the  action^  and  may 
-be  considered  abstractedly :  hence  we 
speak  of  a  man's  fauUt  as  the  things 
'we  may  condemn  in  him;  but  we 
may  speak  of  the  'oicti  of  drunken- 
ness, lying,  and  the  like,  without  any 
immediate  reference  to  any  one  who 
practises  these  vizu.  When  they  are 
Doth  employed  for  an  individual  their 
distinction  is  obvious:  \^^  fauU  may 
lessen  the  amiability  or  eiLcellenee  of 
the  character;  the  vice  is  a  stain :  a 
aiogle  act  d^troys  its  purity;  an  ha- 
bituiQ  pracrice  is  a  pollntion. 

In  regard  to  things  the  distinction 
depends  upon*  the  preceding  explana- 
tion in  a  great  measure,  for  we  can 
scarcely  use  these  words  without 
thinking  on  man  as  a  moral  agent, 
who  was  made  the  most  perfect  of  all 
creatures,  and  became  the  most  tm- 
perfect;  and  from  our  imperfection 
has  arisen,  also,  a  general  impeffec" 
tion  throughout  all  the  works  of 
<nneation.  The  word  imperfection  is 
therefore  the  most  unqualified  term  of 
all :  there  may  be  impetfeeium  in  re- 
l^ard  to  our  Maker;  or  there  may  be 
imperfection  in  regard  to  what  we 
conceive  of  petfectionx  and  in  this 
case,  the  term  simply  and  generally 
implies  whatever  mils  short  in  any 
degree  or  manner  of  perfection. 
Defect  is  a  positive  degree  of  imper- 
fection; it  IS  contrary  both  to  our 
ideas  of  perfection^  or  our  particular 
intention :  thus,  there  may  be  a  defect 
in  the  system ;  a  defect  m  the  mate- 
rials of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  or  a 
defeet  in  the  mode  of  making  it :  the 
defect f  however,  whether  said  of  per- 
sons or  things,  characterizes  rather 
the  object  than  the  agent ;  fauk,  on 
.  the  other  hand,  wheti  said  of  things 
Always  refors  to  the  i«ent :  thus,  we 
«aay  say,  there  is  a  de^ct  in  the  glass, 
or  a  defect  in  lh#  spring;  bat  there 


is  tk  fault  in  the  workmanship,  or  a 
fault  in  the  putting  together,  and  the 
like.  The  vice,  with  regard  to  things, 
is  property  a  serious  or  radical  defect; 
the  former  lies  in  the  constitution  of 
the  whole,  the  latter  may  lie  in  the 
parts;  the  former  lies  in  the  essences, 
the  latter  lies  in  the  accidents.  There 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  shape  or  make 
of  a  horse;  but  the  vice  is  said  in 
regard  to  his  s'bundness  or  unsound- 
ness, his  docility  or  indocility.  ' 

It  isa  plaanaC story  tiMt  w«(»iMmtk  wbo.uv 
the  onlj  imperfect  creatures  la  the  ualvenM^ 
are  the  oaly  beii^^s  that  will  not  allow  of  <«»> 
pexftcUoiu  Stcsuc 

The  low  race  of  men  take  a  peeiet  pleanuv 
la  flndlag  an  eminent  character  lefellad  to  their 
coadition  by  a  leport  of  Its  d^cU^  and  keep 
theoitelvee  in  eonntenance,  thoach  tbey  are  ex- 
celled to  a  thoQsaod  vlrtoev.  If  tliqr  bellere  that 
they  have  in  cooraion  With  a  great  person  any 
one^Mlt.  Addisos* 

I  did  myself  the  honour  this  day  to  make  a 
vilit  to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  is  one  of  thesn 
that  are  ever  raillas  at  the  vices  of  the  aice. 
>  Sti 


IMPERFSCTION,  WEAKNESS, 
FRAILTY,  FAILING,  FOIBLE. 
.  The  EVJPERFECnON  (t7.  Imper- 
fection)  has  already  been  considered 
as  that  which  in  the  most  extended 
sense  abridges  the  monX  peifection  of « 
man.  The  rest  are  but  modes  of 
imperfection  varying  in  degree  and 
circumstances.  The  WEAKNESS  is 
a  positive  and  strong  degree  of  imper^ 
fection  which  is  opposed  to  strength ; 
it  is  what  we  do  not  so  necessarily 
look  for,  and  therefore  distinguishes 
the  individual  who  is  liable  to  it. 
The  FRAILTY  is  another  strong 
mode  of  imperfection  which  charao- 
terizes  the  fragility  of  man,  but  not 
of  all  men.  It  differs  from  the  weak- 
ness in  respect  to  the  object.  A 
weakness  lies  more  in  the  judgement 
or  in  the  sentiment ;  tlie  jraUtif  lies 
more  in  the  moral  features  of  an 
action.  It  is  a  weakness  in  a  man  to 
yield  to  the  persuasions  of  any  one 
against  his  better  judgement;  it  is  a 
frailty  in  a  man  to  yield  to  intem- 
perance or  illicit  indulgences.  Hie 
FAILING  and  the  FOIBLE  are  the 
smallest  degrees  of  imperfection  to 
which  the  human  character  is  liable : 
we  have  all  our  failings  in  temper, 
and  our  foibles  in  our  habits  and  our 
prepossessions;  and  he,  as  Horace  ^ 
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ferresy  is  the  best  who  has  the  fe^ve$e. 
Tor  our  imperfections  we  must  seek 
superior  aid.  We  must  be  most  on 
bar  guard  against  those  weaknesses  to 
which  the  softness  or  susceptibility 
of  our  minds  may  most  expose  us^ 
and  agunst  those  frailties  yito  which 
the  violence  of  our  evil  passions  may 
brinff  ns.  Towards  ^e  failings  and 
^oihtes  of  otliers  we  may  be  indulgent, 
)ut  ambitious  to  correct  them  in  our- 
selves. 


i 


Tod  IWe  In  a  wffitm  of  bnmmn  inSmltj  where 
4wrj  oae  hu  imferfKHim9n  BijUb. 

The  fblly  of  allowlns  oanelvn  to  delmj 
what  wo  know  caanoC  inallj  bo  ewaped.  Is  one 
•f  the  geaeral  it>etUem€»$e»  which,  to  a  irr^ater 
ei  leei  degrae,  prevail  ia  erefy  nlnd .    Joriooii. 

There  are  cirennMtaDces  which  every  man 
WHi*t  know  win  prove  the  oc^asioM  of  calling 
Ibrth  btft  latent  f^iMu.  Blaib. 

Hover  allow  amaH  JlaUing*  to  dwell  on  your 
attention  lo  mnch  as  to  deface  the  whole  of  an 
aatahle  character.  B&Aim. 

IMPERIOUS,  V.  Commanding. 

IHFERTINENT,    RUDE,   SAUCY, 
IMPUDENT,   INSOLENT. 

IMPERTINENT,  in  Latin  in  and 
pertinens  not  belonging  to  one,  sig- 
nifies being  or  wanting  to  do  what  it 
does  not  belong  to  one  to  be  or  do. 

RUDE,  in  Latin  rudis  rude,  and 
ruudus  a  ragged  stone,  in  the  Greek 
faBioc  a  rough  stick,  signifies  literally 
impoHshed;  and  in  an  extended  sense, 
wantine  all  culture. 

SAUCY  comes  froim  sauce,  and  the 
Xiatin  salsuSf  signifying  literall)r  salt ; 
and  in  an  extended  sense,  stinging 
Kke  salt. 

IMPUDENT,  v.  Assurance, 

INSOLENT,  from  the  Latin  in 
and  salens  contrary  to  custom,  signifies 
being  or  wanting  to  be  contrary  to 
custom. 

Impertinent  is  allied  to  rude  as 
respects  one's  general  relations  in 
society,  without  regard  to  station;  it 
is  allied  to  saucy,  impudent,  and  in- 
Solent,  as  respects  the  conduct  of 
inferiors. 

He  who  does  not  respect  the  laws 
of  civil  society  in  his  intercourse 
with  individuals,  and  wants  to  as- 
sume to  himself  what  belongs  to 
another,  is  impertinent :  if  he  carry 
this  impertinence  so  far  as  to  coxmnit 


any  Tiolent  breach  of  deoofma  is  b^ 

behaviour,  he  is  rude.  Impertinence 
seems  to  spring  fhim  a  too.  hsgjb 
regard  of  one's  self:  r$uiene$9  from  aa 
ignorance  of  what  is  due  to  others. 
An  impertinent  man  will  ask  qoes^- 
tions  for  the  mere  gratificatioii  of 
cariosity:  a  rude  man  will  stare  ia 
one's  face  in  order  to  please  himself. 
An  impertinent  man  will  take  poe- 
sessioa  of  the  best  seat  without  re- 
gard to  the  right  or  convemence :  a 
rude  man  will  burst  into  the  room  of 
another,  or  push  against  his  persooy 
in  violation  of  all  oeremony. 

Impertinent,    in  comparison  with 
the  other  terms,  saucy,  impudent,  and 
insolent,    is    the  most    eeneral  and 
indefinite :  whatever  one  does  or  says 
that  is  not  compatible  with  our  hum- 
ble station  is  impertinent ;  sau^  is  a 
sharp  kind  oi  impertinence  ;  impudent 
an  unblushing  kind  of  impertinence; 
insolence  is  an  outrageous  kind  of  ue» 
pertinence;    it  runs  counter   to   all 
established   order:  thus,  the    tenns 
seem  to  rise  in  sense.    A  person  may 
be  impertinent  in  words  or  actions: 
he  is  saucy  in  words  or  looks  :  he  is 
impudent  or  insolent  in  words,  tone^ 
g^tnre,  looks^  and  every  species  of 
action.    A  person's  impertinence^^ 
coTers  itself  in  not  givmg  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  his  superiors  in  ge- 
neral, strangers  or  otherwise;  as  when 
a  common  person  sits  down  in  the 
room  in  the  |»esence   of  a  man  of 
rank :  sauciness   discorers  itself  to- 
wards particular  individuals,  in  cer- 
tain relations,  as  in  the  case  of  ser- 
vants who  are  saucy  to  their  mastera, 
or  children  who  are  sau^  to  their 
teachers :  impudence  and  insoknce  are 
the  strongest  d^^rees  of  itapertinence ; 
but  the  former  is  more  particularly 
said  of  such  things  as  reflect  disgrace 
upon  tlie  offender,  and  spring  from  a 
low  deprarity  of  mind,   such  as  the 
abuse  of  one's  superiors,  and  a  vulgar 
defiance  of  those  to  whom  one  owes 
obedience  and  respect :   insolence,  <m 
the  contrary,  originates  from  a  Jbau^tt- 
ness  of  spirit,  a^d  a  misplaced  pride, 
which  breaks  out  into  a  coutemptuous 
disregardof  the  station  of  those  by  whoia 
one  is  offended;  as  in  the  case  of  a 
servant  wlio  should  offer  to  strike  his 
inaster,  or  of  a  criminal  who  sets  a 
nai^strate  at  defiaoco* 
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Sell^cxmo^t  18  the  graqd  soarceof 
impertinence^  it  makts  persons  for- 
set  themselves;  the  young  thereby 
forget,  their  youth;  the  servant  for- 

r\  his  relationship  to  his  master; 
poor  and  ignorant  man  forgets  the 
distance  between  himself  and  those 
who  are  elevated  by  education,  rank, 
power,  or  wealth:  the  impertineniy 
therefore,  act  towards  their  equals  as 
if  they  were  inferiors,  and  towards 
their  superiors  as  if  they  were  their 
equals :  an  angry  pride  that  is  oflend- 
ea  with  reproof  commonly  provokes 
sancineu  :  an  insensibility  to  shame, 
or  an  unconsciousness  of  what  is 
honorable  either  in  one's  sdf  or 
others,  gives  birth  to  impudejice :  un* 
controll^  passions,  and  bloated  pride, 
are  the  ordinary  stimulants  to  insO" 
lence. 

It  is  pvUlely  wbhpered  ott  •  pleoe  of  impet' 
tineni  pride  la  me,  tbmt  I  have  hitherto  been 
MoucUff  ehrH  to  every  body,  mi  If  I  thoosht 
tnhoAjgooA  eaongh  to  qoarrel  with. 

I4ADT  M.  W.  MOHTAOOK. 

My  hoMB  dboald  no  inch  rude  dborden  know 
Am  tiwa  high  drlnkln;  cooieqnentljr  flow. 

PoMnurr. 
Whether  he  knew  the  thUip  or  no^ 
Hit  tonsne  exIemAllj  wonld  go : 
For  he  had  impudeneu  nt  wlIL  Gat* 

He  elalmi  the  bnll  with  nwles  ituotenee^ 
Aad  kMtaf  aefal*d  Mi  horns,  aecMts  the  prf  nee. 

Dbtmoi* 

IMPERVIOUS,    IMPASSABLE, 
INACCESSIBLE. 

IMPERVIOUS,  from  the  Latin  in, 
per,  and  via,  signifies  not  having  a 
way  through;  IMPASSABLE,  not  to 
be  passed  Uirough;  INACCESSIBLE, 
not  to  be  approached.  A  wood  is 
impervious,  tne  trees,  branches,  and 
leaves,  are  entangled  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  admit  of  no  passage  at  all ; 
a  river  is  impassable  tnat  is  so  deep 
that  it  cannot  be  forded;  a  rock  or 
a  mountain  is  inaccessible,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  not  to  be  reached  by 
any  path  whatever.  What  is  imper- 
zious  is  so  for  a  permanency  :  what  is 
impassable  is  commonly  so  only  for  a 
time ;  roads  are  frequently  impassable 
in  the  winter  that  are  passable  in  the 
summer,  while  a  thicket  is  impervious 
during  the  whole  of  the  year ;  impassable 
is  likewise  said  only  of  that  which  is 
to  be  passed  by  living  creatures^  but 


impervious  may  be  extended  to  inaai* 
mate  objects ;  a  wood  may  be  imper^ 
vious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  woatter,  Gaom,  man  than  hntf  a  benat, 
ThJa  hold  impervimu  to  the  ran  poneisM.  ' 

Bnt  Irst  the  dlAcoUy  of  paaifais  bade 
Stay  bl*  rrturn  perhaps  over  <bls  gnlf, 
ImjMMMlMe,  impentoHB,  let  ns  tiy, 
Adf«nt*rons  work.  Miwiifc 

At  loMt  onr  envloM  f»  hath  iMrd,  who  tho«|ht 
An  like  hUMOir  f«bc41iow»  by  whdsn  aid 
Thh  inacee$9aie  Mfb  Hreogtb,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  ns  diipoasestM, 
He  tmsted  to  hafe  seisM.  MmMb 

IMPETUOUS,  t;.  FiolenL 

TO  IMPLANT,  INGKAFT,  ' 

INCULCATE,  INSTII9 

INFUSE. 

To  plant  is  properly  to  fix  plants 
in  the  ground;  to  IMPLANT  is,  in 
the  improper  sense,  to  fix  principles 
in  the  mind.  Graft  is  to  make  ono 
plant  erow  on  the  stock  of  another; 
to  INGRAFT  is  to  make  particular 
principles  flourish  in  the  mind,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  character.  Calco 
is  in  Latin  to  tread,  and  INCUL- 
CATE, to  stamp  into  the  mind« 
Stillo,  in  Latin,  is  literally  to  iiill 
dropwise :  instillo  to  INSTIL,  is  in  tb^ 
improper  sense,  to  make  sentiments 
as  it  were  drop  into  the  mind. 
Fundo,  In  Latin,  is  literally  to  poor 
in  a  stream :  ijifundo,  to  INFUSE,  is 
in  the  improper  sense  to  pour  princi* 
pies  or  feelings  iuto  the  mmd. 

To  implant,  ingraft,  and  incul' 
cate,  are  said  of  attract  opinions, 
or  rules  of  right  and  wrone ;  instil  and 
infuse  of  such  principles  Uiat  influence 
the  heart,  the  affections,  and- the  pas- 
sions. It  is  the  business  of  the  p^rebt 
in  early  life  to  implant;  it  is  th^ 
business  of  the  teacher  to  ingrqft. 
The  belief  of  a  Deity,  and  all  the 
truths  of  Divine  Revelation,  ought  to 
be  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
as  soon  as  it  can  understand  any  thing, 
if  it  have  not  enjoyed  this  privilege  in 
its  earliest  in&ncy :  the  task  of  in- 
grafting  these  principles  afterwards 
mto  th^  mind  is  attended  with  coi^ 
siderable  difficulty  and  uncertaintv  of 
success.  Instil  is  h  oorresponJitig 
act  with  implant :  we  implant  the 
belief;  we  tnstil  the  feeling  which 
is  connected  with  this  belief.    It  is 
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8S6        IMPLANTED. 


IMPUGN. 


not  enoQch  to  have  an  abstract  belief 
of  a  God  implanted  into  the  mind : 
we  most  likewise  have  a  lore,  and  a 
fear  of  him,  and  reverence  for  his  holy 
aame  and  word,   inttUUd  into  the 


To  intiil  is  a  gradual  process  which 
is  the  natural  work  of  edocatioa ;  to 
mfiue  is  a  more  arbitrarj  and  home- 
diate  act.  SentimeDts  are  iH$tilied 
into  the  mind,  not  altogether  by  the 
personal  efforts  of  any  individual,  but 
Ikewise  by  collateral  endeavors;  they 
are  however  itemed  at  the  express 
willy  -and  with  the  express  ^endeavour 
of  some  person.  By  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  the 'attendance  at  a 
place  of  worship,  and  the  influence  of 
example,  oombmed  with  the  instnic- 
tions  of  the  parent,  religious  senti- 
ments are  inttilled  into  the  mind: 
by  die  counsel  and  conversation  of  an 
intimate  friend^  an  even  current  of 
the  feeling  becomes  inftaed  into  the 
mind.  Imtil  is  appbcable  only  to 
permanent  sentiments :  if^fiue  may 
be  said  of  any  partial  feeling ;  hence 
we  speak  of  it^uting  a  poiscm  into 
the  mind  by  means  of  insidious  and 
mischievous  publications;  or  infimng 
a  jealousy  by  means  of  crafty  insinua- 
tions; or  itAfsing  an  ardor  into  the 
minds  of  soldiers  by  means  of  spirited 
addresses  coupled  with  military  suo- 


WHb  vtftoVModi  of  wt  d«tp  to  the  mind 
implmmtti,  Tbommii. 

The  radproaa  •ttneChM  to  the  minds  of  em 

to  a  prtoclple  iNfti^/led  to  the  veiy  Snt  Ibnm- 

ttoaertheeoalthgrtheMthorofMirMtafe.     , 

Bbssbbt. 

ToyiMfih  fiMlieBl  eHBOB^  w  thej  ere  e«ll- 
««,  Itoft  to,  eemeM  epoa  tiitoeeeiid  Tien,  wlfb« 
oat  intuleaUMg  the  gnet  Seriptora  tmthe  ef 


ead  todte  m  to  fbrnh^  tin  ead  IbUov  efter 
itohieeeeeue;  whettoK,  toutoimttegechwthe 
vheds  end  nt  the  heeds  of  a  weteh,  finiettliv 
the  spitoff  vWch  to  te  mehethem  eU  go  I 

Bnoor  HoBn. 


The  aposlto  oftea  aehes  menttoo  of 
dectitoe  to  ofpoeMoe  to  the  extrmvegant  aad 
eonrapt  oplDtons  nhfch  fhbe  teechen,  even  to 
these  dejB,  intHUed  tato  the  aitods  of  their 
Igaenat  aad  mamwey  diKlptak 

No  seoeef  grave 
The  soft  ii|/liHe«  pvevateat  aad  vMe, 
Than  all  alive,  at  once  their  J07  o^crtovs 

iBI         ' 


TO  iMPLOBBy  V.  To  lescecK 


TO  IMPLY,  v.  To  sigmfy. 
TO  IMPORT)  V.  Tosigmfym 
IMPORTANCE,  V.  Consequefice, 

TO   IMPOSE    UPON,  V.    To  cfe- 

ceiae. 

IMPOST,  V.  Tax. 
*    IMPRECATION,  V.  Mciedkiim. 

IMPRESSION,  V.  Mark. 

IMPRISONMENT,    V«     CoufiMe^ 

meni. 

IMPROPRIATION,     V.     Appfth 

priation. 

TO  IMPROVE,  V.  To  amend* 
IMPUDENCE,  V.  Asswtmce. 
IMPUDENT,  V.  Ifttpertmeni. 

TO   IMPUGN,   ATTACK. 

IMPUGN,  in  Latin  w  and  pugn», 
signifies  to  fight*  against. 

ATTACK,  o.  To  attack. 

These  terms  are  employed  synooy* 
mottsly  only  in  regard  to  doctnnes  or 
opinions;  in  Which  case,  to  impmgn 
signifies  to  call  in  question,  or  brmg 
arguments  against;  to'  attack  is  to 
oppose  with  waimth.  Scepdcs  iimptigu 
every  opinion  however  self^vidoit  or 
well  grounded  they  may  be :  infidels 
make  the  most  indecent  attacki  opuo 
the  Bible,  and  all  that  is  held  saared 
by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

An  impugner  may  somedmes  pro- 
ceed insidiously  and  circuitously  to 
undermine  the  faith  of  others:  an 
attacker  always  proceeds  with  more 
or  less  violence.  To  impt^  is  not 
necessarily  taken  in  a  bad  sense :  we 
may  sometimes  tinpii^  absond  doc- 
trines by  a  fair  train  of  reasoning :  to 
attack  is  always  objectionable,  either 
in  the  mode  of  the  a9tion,  or  its  ob- 
ject, or  in  both;  it  is  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding oftener  employed  in  the  cause 
of  fal^ood  than  troth :  when  there 
are  no  arguments  wherewith  to  iatpag^ 
a  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to  attack  it  with 
ridicule  and  scvrility. 
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TO  niFVTE,  t;.  To  ascribe. 
INACCESSIBLE,  V.  Impervtous. 

INABILITY,   DISABILITY. 

INABELTTY  denotes  the  abseooe 
e£  abUity  in  the  most  fQeoeral  and  ab-  * 
atract  ^ense.  DISABILITY  implies 
the  absenoe  of  a^&Yv  only  in  parti-* 
coIbt  cases :  the  inability  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  thin^  and  is  irremediable; 
the  di&abilUy  lies  m  the  circumstances^ ' 
and  may  sometimes  be  removed : 
weakness,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
will  occasion  an  inability  to  perform 
«  task:  there  is  a  total  inability  in 
an  infant  to  walk  and  act  like  a  man : 
a  want  of  knowledge  or  of  the  requi- 
site qualifications  ma^r  be  a  diiabiliy ; 
in  this  manner  minority  of  age  or  an 
objection  to  take  certain  oaths  may  be 
a  diiobiiity  for  filling  a  public  office. 

It  to  Mt  hum  inabilUgto  dlKovor  what  ihfj 
lo  tlwt  men  «rr  to  practice.         Buuii. 


INACTIVE,   INERT,   LAZY, 
SLOTHFUL,   SLUGGISH. 

A  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  is 
O>mniou  to  all  these  terms.  INAC- 
TIVE is  the  most  |;eneral  and  unquap 
nfied  term  of  all;  it  expresses  simply 
the  want  of  a  stimulus  to  exertion*: 
INERT  is  something  more  positive, 
from  the  Latin  iners  or  tine  arte 
without  art  or  mind ;  it  denotes  a 
sfMcific  deficiency  either  in  body  or 
mind. 

LAZY,  (v.  Idle).  SLOTHFUL 
from  tloWf  that  is  full  of  slow- 
ness; and  SLUGGISH  from  tlug, 
that  is  like  a  slug,  drowsy  and  hesvy ; 
all  rise  upon,  one  anotbsr  to  denote 
an  expressly  defective  temperament 
of  the  body  which  directly  impedes 


To  be  inactive  is  to  be  indisposed 
to  action ;  that  is,  to  the  performance 
of  an?  oflice,  to  the  doing  any  spe- 
cific business :  to  be  inert  is  some- 
what more ;  it  is  to  be  indisposed  to 
movement :  to  be  Uuy  is  to  move  with 
pain  to  one's  self:  to  be  elotMul  is 
never  to  move  otherwise  than  slowly : 
%p  be  tluggliih  is  to  move  in  a  sleepy 
and  heavy  manner. 


A  penon  maybe  tnac^foe  from  a 
variety  of  iiksidental  causes,  as  timn 
dity,  ifltiorancey  modesty,  and  the 
like,  which  combine  to  make  him 
averse  to  enter  upon  any  business  or 
take  any  serious  step ;  a  person  may 
be  inert  from  temporary  indis- 
position; but  laginest,  $lotkfulnem, 
and  ttuggithnea  are  inherent  physioal 
defects :  latineu  is  however  not  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  mind  or 
the  will;  but i /of 4/ii/ and s/ti^iM are 
purely  the  ofis^ring  of  nature  or,  which 
18  the  same  tuing,  halMt  superinduced 
upon  nature.  A  man  of  a  mild  cha» 
racter  is  frequently  inactive;  ha 
wants  that  ardor  which  impels  perpe^ 
tually  to  action;  he  wishes  fi>r  no- 
thing with  sufficient  warmth  lo  aaka  • 
action  agreeable ;- he  is  therefore  s»* 
active  by  a  natural  consequence: 
some  diseases  particularly  of  the 
melancholy  kind  are  accompanied 
with  a  strong  degree  of  inertnete  ; 
since  they  seem  to  deprive  the  frame 
of  its  orcunary  powers  to  action,  and 
to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  torpor: 
loji^  people  move  as  if  their  bcraies 
were  a  burden  to  themselves;  they 
are  fond  of  rest  and  paiticulariy 
averse  to  be  pat  in  action;  but  thej 
will  sometimes  move  quickly  and  per^ 
ibrm  much  when  once  impelled  to 
move:  elothfiU  neople  never  varj 
their  pace;  they  have  a  physical  im« 
pediment  in  themselves  to  quick  mo- 
tion v  sluggish  people  are  hardfy 
brought  into  action ;  it  is  their  nature 
to  be  in  a  state  of  stupor. 

What  lawt  uetliefel  tMtract  w  IT  jm  «u; 
11wra^oiietfes(goMforbrntM,  and  one  foe  Maav 
Aaotber  gvldei  inactive  nuUei^  coono. 

JnTin. 
loflNmer  of  tho  ptaaetary  tialn, 
WMwnt  vbcM  qvkkeaiBg  gttMe,  fMr  eu^ 

bnNis  orbi, 
W«n»  bnte^  unlordj  mam,  inert  ud  AanL 


The  flrat  eaato  (in  TbooMon^  Cutia  of  ladiH 
lence)  open*  a  neBe  of  ^a^j/  Inniy  that  fiUi 
(Mo  Itaagination.  JoamoH. 

Falsdj  laznrloiis,  will  not  man  awake, 
Aad,  iprinflof  from  the  bed  of  itlo/A,  eajoj. 
The  eooU  thefngrant,  and  theeHeat hoar  P 

Tflosaoii. 

CoBvenalioa  would  beeoae  dnll  and  tapid,  If 
D^fUsenee  weie  notioiiwUiMs  rowed,  and  tbif' 
gUkauu  quSdMoed,  bj  doe  MferltY  of  repra- 
henticMk  Jounok. 

INANIMATE^  V.  lifeless* 
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558       INCUNATION. 

CANITY,  r.  Vacancy. 

rwATTfiNTivE,  V.  Negligent. 
INBORN,  V.  Inherent^  '  . 
IKBRED,  V.  Inherent. 
INCIDENT^  V.  Circumstance. 
i»cri>ENT,  V.  Event. 
iKciotNTAL,  v.  Accidental. 
TO  INCITE,  V.  To  encourage. 
TO  INCITE,  V.  To  excite. 
INCLINATION,  V.  AttachmerU. 
INCLINATION,  V.  Bent. 
INCLINATION^  V.  Disposition. 

INCLINATION,  PROPENSITT, 
PRONENESS. 
.  All  these  terms  are  employed  to 
designate  the  state  of  the  will  towafds 
aao^ect.  The  INCLINATION  (u. 
Alt^hmmt\  denotes  its  fifst  moYe- 
n^ent  towards  an  object.  PROPEN- 
SITY, from  the  Latin  prbptnmu  and 
propmdeo  to  hang  forward,  deootes 
a  still  stroneer  l^unng  of  the  will; 
and.'  PRONE,  irom  the  Latin 
fnmus  downward,  characterizes  an 
Jiahitwd  and  fixed  state  of  the  will 
towards  an  object.  The  incUnation 
ez{tfes8es  the  leaning  but  not  the 
din«tion  of  that  leaning ;  it  may  be 
40  ^  right  or  to  the  left,  opwanb  or 
dgfmwards;  coosequendy  we  may 
have  an  inclination  to  tluU  which  is 
good  or  bad,  high  or  low.  The  pro- 
femky  and  nroneneu  both  designate 
•  downward  direction,  and  conse- 
quently refer  only  to  that  which  is 
Md  and  low;  a  person  has  a  prqpen- 
•jfjf  to  drinking,  and  a  proneneu  to 
^rr* 

The  inclination  is  always  at  the 
command  of  the  understaniiine ;  it  is 
oar  duty  therefore  to  suppress  the  first 
risings  of  the  inclination  to  extrava* 
pnce,  intemperance,  or  anyiiregu- 
larity;  the  propemityWiH  soon  get 
the  mastery  of  the  best  principles, 
and  the  firmest  resolution ;  it  is  our 
do^  therefore  to  seek  all  the  aids 
which  religion  afibrds  to  snbdoe  every 
propensity.  The  proneness  is  inl». 
rent  in  our  nature  which  we  derive 
fixMo  our  first  parents;  it  19  the  graoe 


INCONVfiNBBllCE. 

of  God  alone  which'  can  Hft'  us  up 
above  this  grovelling  part  of  ourselves. 


PBiflall^    It   propeflj    the   ■• 
JBdclDtaceoidtec  to  tiw  Indiiutf ira  of  tke  vlU 


The  IneUfuUoiu  of  bh  ibo«ld  ftcqilij 
be  thwaitBd.  "* 


Sack  is  the  pnpmHtjf  of  c«r  mulM 
that  etroDger  rettninti  then  thqee  ef  n 
Ve  necenarjr  to  be  imposed  on  men. 

Everj  commlnloB.  of  tin  larrtDte  Qpos  ihe 
ao«l  a  fnrtber  dtopotitioo  asd  proneme$t  to  r- 


TO    INCLINE,  V.   To   IcOSU 

TO  include:,  v.  To  eomprixe. 
iNOONSTANTi  V.  Chongcablem 

TO   INCONVENIENCE,   ANNOTj 
MOLEST. 

To  INCONVENIENCE  is  to 
make  not  convenient  (v.  Convenient). 

To  ANNOY,  firom  the  Latin  noceo 
to  hurt,  is  to  do  some  hurt  to.  To 
MOLEST,  from  the  Latin  moles  a 
mass  or  weight,  signifies  topreaa  with 
a  weight. 

We  incofiventeace  in  small  omttersy 
or  by  omitting  such  things  as  mieht 
be  convenient;  we  annoy  or  mote$t 
by  doing  that  which  is  positively  paiD- 
fill.  We  .are  inconvenienced  bj  a 
pmon's  absence ;  we  axe  amtwjfcd  br 
(lis  presence  if  he  readers  himself 
offensive.  We  are  ineonvenienced  by 
what  is  temporary^  we  araaanoy«d 
by  that  which  is  either  temporaij  or 
durable:  we  are  molested  by  that 
which  is  weighty  and  oppressive ;  wo 
are  inconvenienced  simply  in  re- 
gard to  our  circirnistances :  we  are  an- 
wnfed  mostly  in  regard  to  our  oorporaal 
feeliuffs ;  we  are  mole$ted  mostly  in 
regarJ  to  oar  minds.  The  removal  of 
a  seat  or  a  book  may  inconvenience 
(Mie  who  is  engaged  in  busineas;  the 
buzzing  of  a  fly,  or  the  stinging  of  a 
kuat,  nmy  annoy;  the  impertineot 
freedom  or  the  rude  insults  of  ill-db> 
posed  persons  may  molett. 

I  haTB  oftea  bera  tempceA  te  feq^ira  what 
happloea  It  to  he gelefd,  or  whet  ine^nwmiemce ' 
lo  bveveidedhj  this  stated  ncatriea  ftoaihe 
to«aiilhesa«a 


AffthMi  On  caplleL  I  pet  a  liem 

Mfho  gler*d  opoa  ne,  and  »C|U  eu<j  Ity. 

WKhoiit  annoying  me. 

See  all  «f  Ui  skill  acquire  their  daflj  food, 

Piodace  their  leader  fnceojr  ead  dud.* 
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INCREASE.         Sl» 


wVm  0«t  CMB  tbf9  Mid» 
In  tbeM  lov'd  oflcn  completely  btevt, 
^  No  bopeobqpoad  tktaH  aor  vain  r«WB  molefe. 


-TO  INCREASE,  v^  To  enlarge. 

TO   IKCREA8R,  GROW. 

INCREASE,  from  the  Latin  sit 
and  crescOj  signifies  to  {9X)w  upon  or 
grow  to  a  thingy  to  become  one  with  it. 

GROW,  in  Saifon  groaatiy  veiy 
probably  comes  from,  or  is  connected 
with,  the  Latin  erevi  perfect  of  cresco. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  is 
common  to  both  these  terms:  but 
the  former  expresses  the  idea  of  un- 
qualified manner;  and  the  latter  an* 
nexes  to  this  general  idea  also  that  of 
the  mode  or  process  bj  which  this 
is  effected.  To  increase  is  either  a  gra- 
doalor  an  instantaneous  act;  to  grom 
is  a  gradual  process:  a  stream  tn* 
creata  by  the  addition  of  other  wa- 
ters; it  may  come  suddenly  or  in 
course  of  time,  by  means  of  gentle 
showers  or  the  rushing  in  of  other 
streams ;  but  if  we  say  that  the  river 
or  stream  groM,  it  is  supposed  to ^row 
by  some  regular  and  continual  nro- 
cess  of  receiving  fresh  water,  as  from 
the  running  in  of  different  rivulets  or 
smaller  streams.  To  increase  ia 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  pro- 
cess; to  grow  is  always  a  natural; 
money  increases  but  does  not  fr(w,  be- 
cause it  ifscreaset  by  artificial  means : 
corn  may  either  increase  or  grow :  in 
the  former  case  we  speak  of  it  in  the 
sense  of  becoming  lai^er  or  increasing 
in  bulk;  in  the  latter  case  we  con- 
sider the  mode  of  its  increasing^ 
namely,  by  the  natural  process  of  ve» 
getation.  On  this  eround  we  say 
that  a  child  grows,  when  we  wish  Co 
denote  the  natural  process  by 
which  his  body  arrives  at  its  proper 
size ;  but  we  may  speak  of  his  tn- 
creasing  in  stature,  in  size,  and 
the  like.  For 'this  reason  likewise  tvi- 
crease  is  used  in  a  transitive  as  well 
aa  an  intransitive  sense ;  but  grosp  aU 
ways  in  an  intransitive  sense :  we  can 
increase  a  thing,  though  not  properly 
(T^m  a  thins,  oecaose  we.  can.  make 
It  latter  by  vvhatever  means  we  please ; 
but  when  it  grcws  it  makes  itself 
Wr. 

In  theiv  improper  acceptation  these 


words  preserve  the  same  distincdon : 
tcade  %ncrea$ei  bespeaks  the  simple 
fiict  of  its  becoming  larger;  bat  trade* 
grcms  implies  that  gradual  increase 
which  flows  from  the  natural  concur*-' 
rence  of  ciroumstances.  The  afEect* 
ions  which  are  awakened  in  infancy 
grom  with  one's  growth;  here  is  » 
natural  and  moral  process  combined. 
The  fear  of  death  sometimes  increases 
as  one  grows  old ;  the  courage  of  a 
truly  brave  man  increases  with  the 
sight  of  danger:  here  is  a  moral 
process  which  is  both  gradual  lind 
immediate,  but  in  both  cases  pro* 
duoed  by  some  foreign  cause. 

I  have  enlarged  on  these  two  wotds 
the  more  because  they  appear  to  have 
been  involved  in  some  considerable 
perplexity  by  the  French  writers,  Gi- 
rard  and  Roubaud,  who  have  entered 
'  very  diffusely  into  the  distinction  be* 
tween  the  words  croi^r^  and  oti^fiiiefi^er, 
corresponding  to  tncreaae  and  grow; 
but  I  trust  that  from*  the  above  expla- 
nation, the  distinction  b  clearly  to  be 
observed. 

Then  as  her  itrragtii  with  jmn  increa»*d  he^a^ 
To  piei^e  aloft  lo  air  the  toarlnp  awan.  Drydcm,  ' 
Some  trees  their  birth  to  boonteoui  nataro  owe. 
For  mnt  wUhont  the  paloa  of  plaatinf  grow. 

DBirtaib 

INCREASE,   ADDITION, 
ACCESSION,  AUGMENTATION. 
INCREASE  is  hero  as  in  the  Ibi^ 
mer    article    the    generic     term  (n. 
To  increase);  then    will   alvays  be- 
increase  where  there  is  AUGM£N« 
TATION,   ADDITION,   and   AC 
CESSION,  thou^  not  vice  vecsft. 

Adrian  is  to  increase  as  the  meant 
to  the  end :  the  addition  is.  the  arti« 
ficial  mode  of  making  two  things  into 
one ;  the  increase  is  the  result :  when 
the  value  of  one  figure  is  added  to  an-  • 
other  the  sum  is  increased;,  hence  a 
man'^  treasures  experience  an  incream 
by  the  addition  of  other  parts  to  the^ 
main  stock.  Addition  is  an  inten- 
tional mode  of  increasing;  accession 
is  an  accidental  mode :  one  thing  is 
added  to  another  and  thereby  tn- 
creased ;  but  the  accession  takes  place 
of  itself;  it  is  the  coming  or  joining 
of  one  thing  to  another'  so  as  to  in* 
ctease  the  whole.  A  merchant  tn- 
creases  his  property  by  adding  his 
grills  in  trade  every  year  to  the  mass; 
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IMCBEASE. 


OtDBCBMt* 


but  he  receives  an  aceeman  of  pro- 
peity  either  by  inheritance  or  any 
other  contingency.  In  the  same 
BMumer  a  monarch  increaui  his  domi- 
jiions  by  adding  one  territory  to  an- 
otlieTy  or  bv  various  occomoni  of  ter- 
ritonr  which  (all  to  his  lot.  ' 

When  we  speak  of  the  increatCf  we 
think  of  the  whole  and  its  relative 
magnitude  at  different  times;  when 
we  speak  of  the  addition  we  think 
only  of  the  part  and  the  agency  by 
wtuch  this  part  is  jomed;  when  we 
speak  of  the  '  accesiion  we  think 
only  of  the  circumstance  by  which 
one  thing  becomes  thus  joined  to  an- 
other. Increase  of  happiness  does 
not  depend  upon  increase  of  wealth ; 
the  miser  makes  daily  addiiiom  to  the 
latter  without  mailing  any  to  the 
ibinner.  Sudden  accessions  of  wealth 
are  seldom  attended  with  any  good 
oonsecjuenceSy  as  they  turn  the  thoughts 
too  violently  out  of  their  sober  chain 
nel  and  bead  them  too  strongly  on 
one's  present  possessions^  and  good 
fortuned 

Augmentation  is  another  tenif  for 
increase,  which  differs  less  in  sense 
than  in  application:  the  latter  is 
generally  applied  to  all  objects  that 
admit  such  a  change ;  but  the  former 
is  applied  only  to  objects  .of  higher 
import  or  cases  '  of  a'  less  familiar 
nature.  We  may  say  that  a  person 
experiences  an  increase  or  an  augment- 
ahon  in  his  family ;  or  that  he  has  nad  an 
SJtcreoseor  an  augmentation  of  his  salary, 
or  that  there  is  an  increase  or  augment-' 
ation  of  the  number:  in  all  which 
cases  the  former  tenn  is  most  adapted 
to  the  coUoquiali  and  the  latter  to  the 
grave  style. 


Ai  will  I  •ro^  Ae  y9uH  inerMM, 
Mj  littv  life  h  rat  Slid  pcM*. 
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'  V%e  lll«t«te  or  kealtli  faito  wMbb  TnlUa  is 
tsnm %»  avvy  wvw*  ta^Uti^n  toihewmaj  asd 
gKCt  dlifukt^ea  tfast  aiUct  qj  mliid. 

UBMVtmh  l/fnwBM  or  CiQSBOk 

TlMntoBolklBf  la  mjoptolMi  moraplautaf 
Ib  ieHgloii  tteD  Co  eouider  that  the  aoal  k  to 
•hine  for  e? cr  with  new  aocetMoju  of  glory. 


▲mUtlottt  Taraaa  la  the  fttm  Kppftn, 
And  aonvattaf  Gckn«»  augmenf  thdr  fean. 
Det 


INCREDVLITT,  u  Unbelief. 


iifcURsioK,  V,  htvanim. 

INDECENT,   IMMODSST^ 
INDELICATE. 

INDECENT  is  the  contrary  et 
decent  (v.  Becoming),  IMMODEST 
the  contrary  of  nwtest  (v.  Mitdest), 
INDELICATE  the  contnury  of  deli- 
cate (v.  Fine). 

Indecency  and  ismnodeaiy  viable 
the  fundamental  principles  of  mora- 
lity :  the  former  however  in  •steraal 
matters,  as  dress,  words,  and  looks; 
the  latter  in  conduct  and  diapositioD. 
A  person  may  be  indecent  for  want  d 
eitner  knowing  or  thinking  better  ;  bat 
a  female  cannot  be  immodeei  wkhoot 
radical  corruption  of  principle.  The 
indecency  may  be  a  partial ;  the  mk 
modesty  is  a  positive  and  entire  breach 
of  the  moral  law.  Indecency  belone 
to  both  sexes  ;  inunodesty  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  misconduct  of  ie-> 
males. 

Indecency  is  less  than  I'iMnnlcjfy, 
but  more  than  indelicacy :  they  both 
respect  the  outward  behanQur;  hot 
the  former  spring^i  from  illicit  or  .un- 
curbed desire;  the  indelicu^  horn 
the  want  of  education.  It  is  a  great 
indecen(y  for  a  man  to  mairy  again 
very  auickly  after  the  death  of  his 
wife;  but  a  still  greater  indaxst^  &t 
a  woman  to  put  such  an  a£Eront  oa 
her  diseased  husbaikL  It  is  n  greet 
indelicacy  in  any  one  to  break  in  upon 
the  retirement  cf  such  as  are  in  sor- 
row and^nouming.  It  is  indet^ent  for 
females  to  expose  their  persons  as 
many  do  whom  we  cannot  call  Mnao- 
dest  women;  it  is  indelicate  for  fe- 
males to  engj&ge  in  masmline  exer- 
cises. 


Tho  DmhMaa  ooatalasBiH 
wit,  non  indaeenep  aad  Miiphawj,  thaa  1 
avor  law  collected  la  oae  •iasia  vohiaie. 

But  Wu,  JOBSb 
AmiiMteft  wordiadaiit  of  DodeAaca, 
For  waat  of  deoeafy  li  waat  of  went. 

Tear  papan  woaM  be  chaigeaila  vHhaoae* 
tMiV  wona(haiviMeMM9t  did  yea  tNalth» 
dflMtahle  da  of  aeclgaaaew  lAtheMaaonaaer 
aa  yoa  lallj  lelMofe.  SnctAiaa. 

INDELICATE,  v.  Indecent. 

TO. INDICATE,   V.  To  shoW* 

iNDiCATioNi  t;,  Mark. 
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INDIFFERENCE,  INSENSIBILITY, 
APATHY. 

INDIFFERENCE  signifies  no 
difference ;  that  is,  having  no  differ-' 
ence  of  feeling  for  one  thing  more 
than  another. 

INSENSIBILITY,  from  icmc  and 
able,  sigufies  incapable  of  feeling. 

APATHY,  from  the  Greek  pri- 
Tative  and  iradoc  feeling,  and  implies 
without  feeling. 

Indifference  is  a  partial  state  of  the 
mind ;  apathy  and  insensibility  are  ge- 
neral states  of  the  mind;  he  who  has 
ind^erence  is  not  to  be  awakened  to 
feehne  by  some  objects,  though  he  may 
b^  omers ;  but  he  who  has  not  sen- 
iihility  is  incapable  of  feeling;  and  he 
who  £as  apathy  is  without  any  feeling. 
Indifference  is  mostly  a  temporary 
state;  insenahiUty  is  ^ther  a  tem- 
porary or  a  permanent  state ;  apathy 
18  always  a  permanent  state:  md'^- 
ference  is  either  acquired  or  accH 
dental ;  insensibility  is  either  produced 
or  natural;  apathy  is  natural.  A 
person  may  be  in  a  state  of  indifference 
about  a  thing  the  value  of  which 
he  is  not  aware  of,  or  acquire  an  tn- 
difference  for  that  which  he  knows  to 
be  of  comparatively  little  value :  he 
may  be  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from 
the  lethargic  torpor  which  has  seized 
his  mind  ;  or  he  may  have  an  habitual 
insensibility  arising  either  from  the 
contractedness  of  his  powers,  or  the 
physical  bluntness  of  his  understand- 
ing, and  deadness  of  his  passions  :  his 
apathy  is  born  with  him,  and  forms 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  constitution 
of^  his  mind. 

Indifference  is  oflen  the  conse- 
quence of  insensibility  ;  for  he  who  is 
not  sensible  or  alive  to  any  feeling 
must  naturally  be  without  choice  or 
preference :  but  indifference  is  not 
always  insensibility^  smce  we  may  be 
in^fferent  to  one  thing  because  we 
have  an  equal  liking  to  another.  In 
like  manner  insenw)ility  may  spring 
from  apathy  J  for  he  who  has  no  feeling 
is  naturally  not  to  be  awakened  to  feel- 
ing, that  IS,  he  is  unfeeling  or  insen- 
Mible  bv  constitution ;  but  since  his 
insentiifility  may  spring  from  other 
I  causes  besides  those  that  are  natural, 
we  may  be  insensible  without  having 
mpatfy.     Moreover  it  is  observable 


that  between  insenubiUty  and  apathy 
there  is  this  '.  farther  distinction,  that 
the  former  refers  only  to  our  capacity 
for  being  moved  by  the  outwani  ob- 
jects that  surround  us ;  whereas  apa-  « 
thy  denotes  an  entire  internal  dead- 
ness of  all  the  feelings :  but  we  may 
be  insensible  to  the  present  externid 
objects  fix)m .  the  total  absorption  of 
all  the  powers  and  feelings  in  one  dis* 
tant  object.  *' 

I  eoildiMver  prevail  wttk  n^yNlf  to  AKcbufii 
Joj  nod  sorrow  for  «  itate  of  conlant  tuMem 
indifference,  Hoakt. 

I  look  upon  beas  not  only  m  tlio  most  elo^aeat 
bot  (he  molt  bappy  of  men :  as  I  iball  esteem  yoa 
tbe  most  iiueiuttte  If  yoa  appear  to  •Uflit  hla 
acqoalataoee.  MBMoni^  liirmi  or  Puvr. 
Tbe  atota  allBelcd  IB  cotln  a^otfty. 

Ehotomt.  BaiT. 

INDIGENCE,  V*  Poverty. 
INDIGNATION,  V.  Anger. 

INDISCRIMINATE^      V.      PfO- 

misciums. 
INDISPOSITION,  v.  Sickness. 

INDISTINCT,   CONFUSED. 

INDISTINCT  is  negative;  it 
marks  simply  the  want  of  distinctness : 
CONFUSED  is  positive;  it  marks 
a  positive  degree  of  indistinctness* 
A  thing  may  be  indistinct  without 
being  confused;  but  it  cannot  be  con-^ 
fused  without  being  indistinct :  two 
things  may  be  indistinct,  or  not  easily 
distinguished  from  each  other;  but 
many  things,  or  parts  of  the  same 
things,  are  confused :  two  letters  in  a 
word  may  be  indistinct;  but  the  whole 
writings  or  many  words  are  confused : 
sounds  are  indistinct  which  reach  our^ 
ears  only  in  part ;  but  they  are  con^ 
fused  if  they  come  in  rareat  numbers 
and  out  of  till  order.  We  see  objects 
indistinctly;  we  cannot  see  all  the 
features  by  which  they  would  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  otjects  :  we  see 
them  confusedly  when  every  part  is  so 
blended  with  the  other  that  no  one 
feature  can  be  distinguished :  by 
means  of  fpreat  distance  objects  be- 
come indtstin^;  from  a  defect  in 
sight  objects  become  confused, 

When  a  folome  of  trateb  h  opened,  nothinf 
Itfoandbat  racb'geaeral  i 
MsHmct  Idea  bcbUid  tbcn. 
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INDOLENT. 


to  tiM  Monlor,  then  bailant  to  Mother  plMC^ 
may  pleaie  himtmlt  for  a  tlow  wffh  a  haitj 
change  of  Kenci  and  a  eoi|/u«e4  reiDrttbnnee 
•#  palaon  and  chnrchea.  Joniifoir. 

INDOLENT,  V»   Idle. 

INDOLENT,     SUPINE,    LtSTLKSS^ 
CARELESS. 

INDOLENT,  V.  Idle,  la;^. 

SUPINE,  in  Latin  supinus,  from 
super  above,  signifies  lying  on  one's 
back,  or  with  one's  face  upward,  which 
as  it  is  the  action  of  a  lazy  or  idle 
person,  has  been  made  to  represent 
the  qualities  themselves. 

LISTLESS  without  list,  in  German 
hut  desire,  sif^nifies  without  desire. 

CA&ELESS,  signifies  without  car* 
or  coooem. 

These  terms  represent  a  diseased 
or  unnatural  state  of  the  mind,  when 
its  desires,  which  are  the  springs  of 
action,  are  in  a  relaxed  and  torpid 
atnte,  so  as  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  exertion.  Indolence 
has  a  more  comprehensive  meaning 
tl^m  supine,  and  this  signifies  more 
than  listleu  or  careless.  Indolence  is 
a  gentrd  indisposition  of  a  person  to 
exert  either  his  mind  or  his  body ;  svr- 
piaeness  is  a  similar  indisposition  that 
shows  itself  on  particular  occasions  : 
there  is  a  corporeal  as  well  to,  a  men- 
tal x:ause  for  indolence ;  but  supine* 
ness  lies  principally  in  the  mind ;  cor^ 
pulent  and  large  oaade  people  ore  apt 
to  be  indolent ;  but  timicl  and  gentle 
dispositions  are  apt  to  be  supine.  An 
indolent  person  sets  all  labor,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  at  a  distance 
from  him ;  it  is  irksome  to  him :  a 
supine  person  objects  to  undertake  any 
thms  which  threatens  to  ^ve  him 
trouble  :  the  indolent  person  is  so  for 
a  permanency  ;  he  always  seeks  to  be 
waited  uDon  rather  than  wait  on  him- 
self; ana  as  far  as  it  is  possible  he  is 
glad  for  another  to  think  tor  him,  rather 
than  to  burden  himself  with  thought : 
the  supine  person  is  so  only  in  mat- 
ters that  require  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary portion  of  his  exertion ;  be  will 
defer  such  business,  and  sacrifice  liis 
interest  to  bis  ease.  The  indolent 
and  supine  are  not,  however,  like  the 
Ustless,  expressly  without  desire :  an 
indolent  or  supine  man  has  desire 
enough  to  enjoy  the  thing  which  ia 


wtthtn  their  reach,  althoi^  nol  wlwmjM 
sufficient  desire  to  surmount  their  srer- 
sion  to  labor  in  trying  to  obtain   it ; 
the  listless  man  on  the  contrarjr  is 
altogether  without  the  desire,  aisd  is  in 
fajct  in  a  state  of  moral  torpor,  ivliicii 
is  however  but  a  temporary  or  partial 
state  arising  from  particular  circum- 
stances.   After  the  mind    has    been 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  it 
will  sometimes  sink  into  the  state  of 
relaxation  in  which  it  ceases  to  have 
apparently  any  active  principle  within 
itself.    Indolence  is  a  habit  of  both 


body  and  mind;  supineness  is 
times  only  a  mode  of  inaction  flowing 
out  of  a   particular  frame    of  mind ; 
Ustlessneu  is  only  a  certain  frame  of 
mind:  an   active  person  may  some- 
times be  supine  in  setting  about  a  busi- 
ness which  runs  counter  to  his   M^ 
ings  ;    a  listless  person,  on  the  other 
lumd,  if  he  be  habitually  so,  will  never 
be  active  in  any  thing,  because  be  wiD 
ave  no  impulse  to  action. 
Carelessness  expresses  less  than  any 
of  the  above ;  for  though  a  man  who 
is  indolent,  supine,  and  listless  is  nam- 
rally  careless,  vet  carelessness  is  pro- 
perly applicable  to  such  as  have  no 
such  positive  disease  of  mind  or  body. 
The  careless  person  is  neither  averse 
to  labor  or  thought  nor  devoid  of  de- 
sire, bntvtrantsin  reality  that  ctrreor 
thought  which  is  requisite  for  bis  state 
or  condition.   Carelessness  \h  rather  an 
error  of  the  understanding,  or  of  the 
conduct,  than    the    will;    since  the 
rare/fM  would  care,  be  concerned  for, 
or  interested  about  thii^,  if  he  cotdd 
be  brought  to  reflect  on  their  import- 
ance, or  if  he  did  not  for  a  time  forget 
himself. 

Heaoe  renoaen  more  reti'd  but  aot  ««•  wji^ 
Tbeir  whole  eibtnce  fabulomwapact. 
And  truth  and  faliehood  ia  a  lamp  r^iect; 
Too  indolent  to  team  what  nay  he  kaow^ 
Or  «lM  too  proud  that  iCMnndS  to  Mita. 


With  what  vneqnal  ttmptn  anifo  AnflM> 
Ofio  day  tlw  aoul,  M^iiM  wftik  eMS  MAfotMa* 
Re?  eto  aoetre. 

Snllfln,  iiMllihik^  aad  alov  tha 

Aa  If  the  ago  were  UtUns  ts  appear.    DmrmM, 

Pert  love  with  her  by  Joint  coiawtwhia  nlHk 

Who  by  fabeartoMd  popalw  deoalls. 

The  osreteai,  foody  antUBkh^  mortal  cteati. 

Foarar. 

TO  urjDUCEp  tu  To.actuifU. 
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TO  nmtLos,  V,    To  foster.   ' 
TO  INDULGE,  V.  To  graiifjf.  . 

INDUSTRIOUS,   V.    jtctVue. 

iNBjJUAiiiTY,  V.  Disparity. 
INERT,  V,  Inactive. 

iNFAlly,   IGNOMINY,   OPl»tlO- 

BRIUM. 
INFAMY  is  the  opposite  to  good 
fame  ;  it  consists  in  an  evil  report. 

IGNOMINY,  from  nomen  a  name, 
signifies  aq  ill  name,  a  stained  name. 
OPPROBJEUUM  a  Latin  word, 
compounded  of  op  or  06  and  program, 
signifies  the  hig^iest  degree  of  reproach 
or  stain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  in 
the  higliest  possible  degree  is  omnmoo 
to  all  these  terms  :  but  infamy  is  that 
which  attaches  more  to  tbe  thing  thi^). 
to  the  person ;  ignomimf  isthrown  upon 
the  person ;  and  (^probrium  is  throtvn 
upon  the  agent  rather  than  the  action^ 

The  infamv  causes  either  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  ill  spoken  of  by  all; 
abhorrence  of  both  is  expressed  bj 
every  mouth,  and  the  ill  report 
spreads  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Igno^ 
mint/  causes  the  name  and  the  person 
to  be  held  in  contempt;  it  becomes 
debased  in  the  eyes  of  others :  oppro* 
hrittm  causes  the  person  to  be  q)oken  of 
in  severe  terms  of  r^roach,  and  to  be 
shunned  as  something  polluted.  The 
ta/omy  of  a  traitorous  proceeding  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  ingratii 
tude  ;  the  igTUjminy  of  a  public  pu- 
nishment is  increased  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  oflEender ;  the  opfrobrium 
sometimes  falls  i^kmi  the  innocent, 
when  circumstances  seem  to  connct 
ihem  of  guilt. 

Infamy  is  bestowed  by  the*  public 
voice;  it  does  not  belong  to  ohe  nation 
or  one  age,  but  to  every  age :  the 
infamy  ot  a  base  transaction,  as  the 
massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,  on 
the  Hoggonots  in  France,  will  be 
handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity  : 
i^ominy\%  brought  on  a  person  by 
the  act  of  the  magistrate ;  the  public 
sentcAcadf  therlaw,  and  tbeinflictfon 
<>' that  sentence  exposes  the  name  to 
public  scorn;  the tgnofiityty, however^ 
•^dom  extends  beyond  the  individuab 
who  ve  immediatelT  ooaramed  lA  lU 


Every  honest  aum>  however  famoUe 
his  station  and  narrow  his  sphere^ 
would  fi&in  preserve  his  name  fipom 
b^ng  branded  with  the  tgnommy  cmT  his 
having  suffered  himself,  or  any  of  1^ 
family,  death  by  the  gallows.  The 
opprobrium  is  the  judgement  passed 
by  the  public :  it  is  more  silent  and 
even  more  confined  than  the  tn/amy 
and  the  ignominy;  individui^s  are 
exposed  to  it  according  to  the  natnra 
of  the  imputations  un&r  which  they 
lie.  Every  good  man  would  be  an* 
xious  to  escape  the  opprohrium  of 
having  fbrfeitea  his  integrity. 

The  iliMe  ^f  infamy tbat  It  VOt^  tdwnu 
tke  \a%  of  Mch  ladlvldial  in  pvWie  wto  i«  nsll 
iadced.     .  .  Bojuo^ 

F^rMmi|tiifV«intrtiih  4ifld«d«  andfyoaivft, 
lilsudaUe  naught  merits  b(kt  dlspraiae. 
And  ignominy,  Vtairow* 

Nor  hetbeir  outward  onlj  with  tlie  filttos 
Of  b(9igt»,  httt  iirvftrd  nakednett  tautib  nuJts 
Opjpro^0A3,iifehM^  robe  of  rish<Hi>MiMb 
Arr*7lDr,-oover*d  from  life  filbert  ilglrt.  .• 


fNFA'NT'iNii,  if.  Ghildtsh. 
INFATUATION,   V.  IrUoxicoihn* 
INFECTION,  V.  Contdgbm. 

IEfFERBNC£^  V.    ConcblskHv 

INFIDELITY,  V.  TJnhelief. 
INFINITE,  V.  BomdlesM, 
INFIRM,  V.  tVeak. 
I15IFIRMITT,  V.  DebiHry. 
INFLUENCE,  V.  Credit. 

INFLUENCE,   AUTHORITT, 
ABCBKDANCir,   SWAY. 

INFLUENCE,  v.  Credit. 

AUTHORITY,  in  Latin  avctorUa^ 
from  auctor  the  author  or  prime 
mover  of  a  Jthin^,  signifies  that  po^er 
which  is  vested  m  the  prime  ndvei*. 

ASCENDANCY,  frbita  ascend,  si^ 
nifies  having  the  upper  hand.  ' 

SWAY,  like  our  word  szoing  anfj 
the  German  schweben^  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  za  to  move. 

These  terms  imply  power,  under 
different  circumstances :  influence  is 
alto^ther  unconnected  with  any  right 
to  direct;  authority  included  the  idea 
of  nght  necessarily.  Superionty  of 
rank,  tal<int,  or  property^  personal  atv 
tacbnent^  aiMl  m  variety  Jr  tinnmii^ 
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stances  give  influence;  it  commonly 
acts  by  persuasion,  and  employs  en- 
|8ging  manners,  so  as  to  determine  in 
nvor  of  what  is  proposed :  superior 
wisdom,  age,  offioe,  and  relation,  eive 
mUhorUy  ;  it  determines  of  itself,  it 
requires  no  collateral  aid.  A$cend- 
ancy  and  sway  are  modes  of  infiuencey 
difiering  only  m  degree;  they  boUi  imply 
an  exoessife  and  improper  degree  of 
if^imence  over  the  mind,  indepeiuleot  of 
reason :  the  former  is,  however,  more 
gradual  in  its  process,  and  conse- 
Guently  more  confirmed  in  its  nature ; 
tne  latter  may  be  only  temporary,  but 
may  be  more  violent.  A  person  em- 
|4oys  many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of 
time,  to  gain  the  ascendancy ;  but  he 
exerts  a  sway  by  a  violent  stretch  of 
power.  It  is  of  great  importance  for 
those  who  have  ir^uenccy  to  conduct 
themselves  consistently  with  their  rank 
and  station.  Men  are  apt  to  regard 
the  warnings  and  admonitions  of  a 
true  friend,  as  an  odious  assumption 
of  atUhorky^  while  they  voluntarily 
give  themselves  up  to  the  ascendancy 
which  their  valet  or  their  mistress 
have  gained  over  them,  and  who  exert 
the  most  unwarrantable  sway  to  serve 
their  own  interested  andviaous  pur- 
poses. 

Influence  and  ascendancy  are  sud 
likewise  of  things  as  well  as  persons. 
True  religion  vnll  have  an  influence 
not  only  on  the  outward  conduct  of  a 
man,  but  die  inward  affections  of  his 
heart;  and  that  man  is  truly  happy  in 
whose  mind  it  has  the  ascendaincy 
over  everjr  other  principle. 

The  <i|^iieiM«  of  Fi9mm  m  a  rapabliek  k 

equi  Co  m  war.  Bvwcb. 

Wllhovt  the  fbrce  of  muihtrity  the  power  of 


TSMFXS. 

Wnmc9,  tlMO  her  levetatJoo,  is  wnder  the 
Mn%  of  a  leot,  whoea  leadcn»  at  ooe  atnke, 
have  ilfiotfahed  the  whole  hodiy  of  j«riq>ni. 
deooe.  Boaax, 


Boaax, 

If  7o«  allow  aaj  poMloii,  eveo  thoogh  It  he 
CMoeaod  lanoeeat,  to  acqatae  aa  abMlaCe  ««- 
eawitaiit,  joor  lawanl  peace  will  he  Impaired. 


TO    INFORM,    MAKLE   KNOWN, 
ACQUAINT,  APPRIZE. 

The  idea  of  bringing  to  the  know- 
ledgie  of  one  or  more  persons  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms.  INFORM, 
fyxa  the  Latin  ii^entm  to  fitthioa 


the  mind,  comprehends  uus  general 
idea  only,  without  the  addition  of  any 
odUateral  idea;  it  is  .therefore  th« 
generic  term,  and  the  rest  specific. 
To  inform  is  to  communicate  what 
has  lately  bwpened,  or  the  contraiy; 
but  to  MAKE  KNOWN  is  to  bring 
to  light  what  has  long  been  known 
and  purposely  concealed:  to  inform 
n  to  direcdy  or  inctirectly  commnni- 
cate  to  one  or  many ;  to  make  known 
is  mostly  to  communicate  indirectly 
to  many.  One  informs  the  public  of 
one's  intentions,  by  means  of  an  ad- 
vertisement in  one's  own  name ;  one 
makes  known  a  fact  through  a  dr- 
coitous  channel,  and  withoot  any 
name.  To  inform  may  be  either  a 
personal  address  or  otherwise;  to 
ACQUAINT  is  an  immediate  and 
personal  conmianication.  One  informs 
the  government,  or  an^  puUic  body, 
or  one  irforms  one's  fnends;  one  ac- 
quaints only  one's  friends,  or  parti- 
cular individuals :  ooe  is  istformed  of 
that  which  either  concerns  the  in- 
formani,  or  the  person  if^ormed  ;  one 
acquaints  a  person  with  such  thix^ 
as  peculiarly  concern  himself:  one  in- 
forms a  correspondent  by  letter  of  the 
da^  on  which  he  may  expect  to  re- 
oei\'e  his  order,  or  of  one's  own  wishes 
with  regard  to  an  order;  one  ec- 
quaints  a  fother  with  all  the  circoiD- 
stanoes  that  respect  his  son's  coodoct: 
one  informs  the  magistrate  of  any  ir- 
regularity that  passes;  one  acgmaintt 
the  master  of  a  family  with  the  mis« 
conduct  of  his  servants. 


Gat. 


RdifloB  li|/hnM  «■  that  I 
prodaced  together.. 
Bat  fooli,  to  talkinf  cmr  piooe. 
Am  MM  to  flnohe  their  fUllee  km 

If  OBJ  ana  livea  aadar  a  miafti  Oat  deih 
net  act  aoeortlas  to  the  ratei  of  the  cnapel,  1 
ii  hie  owa  lh«lt  fa  that  he  Mh  not  aeqmmhd 
the  btahop  with  IL  BimBaa. 

Yoa  know,  withont  mj  trillaf  yoa,  vllh  what 
leal  I  have  reoooftawnded  joa  to  Cmmr^  al- 
thoagh  joa  na  j  oot  he  mpfriMed  Iftat  I  houa 
fteqMotlj  Wflttea  to  Mb  opoa  that  tw^ject. 

MauKotsV  Lwm»s  ey  Cuaiia. 

TO   INFORM,    INSTRUCT, 
TEACH. 

Thb  communication  of  knowled^ 
in  general  is  the  common  idea  bv 
which  these  words  are  connected  with 
each  other.  INFORM  is  here,  as  in 
the  preceding  articU  (v.  To  im/brmt 
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make  kfumn),  the  general  term;  the 
other  two  are  specific  terms.  To  in" 
form  is  the  act  of  persons  in  all  con- 
ditions; to  INSTRUCT  and  TEACH 
are  the  acts  of  superiors,  either  on 
one  ground  or  anotner.  One  informg 
by  virtue  of  an  accidental  superiority  . 
or  priority  of  knowledge;  one  in- 
structs by  virtue  of  superior  know- 
ledge or  superior  station ;  one  teaches 
by*  virtue  of  superior  knowledge,  ra- 
ther than  of  station.  Diplomatic 
agents  inform  their  governments  of 
the  political  transactions  in  which 
they  have  been  concerned;  govern- 
ment imtructs  its  different  function- 
aries and  officers  in  regard  to  their 
mode  of  proceeding;  professors  and 
preceptors  teach  those  who  attend  the 
jiublic  school  to  learn. 

To  inform  is  applicable  to  matters 
of  general  interest;  we  may  inform 
ourselves  or  others  on  every  thing 
which  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  or  curi- 
osity ;  and  the  information  serves  either 
to  amuse  or  to  improve  the  mind : 
to  instruct  is  applicable  to  matters  of 
serious  concern,  or  that  which  is  prac- 
tically useful ;  it  serves  to  set  us  right 
in  the  path  of  life :  the  parent  iV 
structs  the  child  in  the  course  of  con- 
duct he  should  pursue ;  a  good  child 
profits  by  the  instruction  of  a  good 
parent  to  make  him  wiser  and  better 
for  the  time  to  come.  To  teach  re- 
spects matters  of  art  and  science; 
the  learner  depends  upon  the  teacher 
for  the  formation  of  his  mind,  and 
the  establishment  of  his  principles. 
Every  one  ought  to  be  properly  tn- 
formed  before  he  pretends  to  give  an 
opinion ;  the  young  and  inexperienced 
must  be  instructed  before  they  can 
act ;  the  ignorant  must  be  taught^  in 
order  to  guard  them  against  error. 
Truth  and  sincerity  are  all  that  is 
necessary  for  an  informant;  general 
experience  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  question  are  reauisite 
for  the  instructor;  fundamental  know- 
ledge is  reqmsite  for  a  teacher.  Those 
who  give  information  upon  the  au- 
thority of  others  ara  liable  to  mislead; 
thosa  who  instruct  others  in  doing 
that  which  is  bad,  scandalously  abuse 
the  authority  ,that  is  reposed  in  them ; 
those  who  pretend  to  teach  what  they 
themselves  do  not  understand,  mostly 
Betray  their  ignotence  sooner  or  later. 


To  inform  and  to  teach  are  eift> 
ployed  tor  things  as  weH  aa  persons ; 
to  instruct  only  for  persons :  books 
and  reading  tn/brm  the  mind;  history 
or  experience  VgocAei jnankind. 

While  w«  obIj  drubv  to  bive  our  IfOonuMe 
Uffbntud,  we  are  okmC  dcUgkiei  wHh  the  plain- 
flitdlcUoo. 


Not  ThndaaOrpheat  ikmld  traawnd  b j  1mj% 
Nor  tinoa,  crowuM  vltk  aetcr  fadiof  kaja; 
TIiOQfh  each  hto  boa? *b1j  paieat  iboald  imping 
The  Mate  tmintet  the  ? oict,  and  Phflsbnt  tune 
the  \yn.  D&Tmcif  • 

He  that  teoeftet  a«  aaj  thins  which  we  knew 
not  before  is  andonbtedj  to  be  leyeteaeed  ai  a 

INFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE, 
ADVICE. 

INFORMATION  (v.  To  inform) 
signifies  the  thing  of  which  one  is  ia- 
fbrmed:  INT^XIGENCE,  from 
the  Latin  intelligo  to  understand,  sig- 
nifies that  by  whidi  one  is  made  to 
understand  :  ADVICE  (v.  Advice) 
signifies  that  which  is  made  known. 
These  terms  qome  very  near  to  each 
other  in  signification,  but  differ  in  ap- 
plication. Information  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  of  all;  the  two* 
others  are  but  modes  of  information. 
Whatever  is  communicated  to  us  ir 
information,  be  it  I)ublic  or  private, 
open  or  concealed;  intelligence  and 
advice  are  mostly  public,  but  particu- 
larly the  former.  Informattdn  mav 
be  communicated  br  word  of  mouth 
or  by  writing;  intelligence  is  mostly 
communicated  by  writmg  or  printing ; 
advices  are  mostly  sent  by  letter :  the 
information  is  mostly  an  infi>rmal 
mode- of  communication ;  the  inielU' 
gence  and  advice  are  mostly  a  formal 
eommunicatiQn.  A  servant  gives  his 
master  information,  or  one  fHend  senda 
anoUier  tn formation  from  the  country; 
spies  give  intelligence  of  all  that 
ptasses  under  their  notice;  orintelli^ 
gence  is  given  in  the  public  prints  of 
all  that  passes  worthy  of  notice :  a 
military  commander  sends  advica  to 
his  government  of  the  operations  which- 
are  going  forward  under  his  direction ; 
or  one  merchant  gives  udivice  to  an- 
other of  the  state  of  the  market. 

Itiformationy  as  calculated  to  in- 
fluence, ought  to  be  correct.  Those 
who  are  too  eager  tp  know  what  is 
passing,  are  oftoi  misled  by  false  tfif 
formation.    Intelligence,  as  the  ton 
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INGENUOUS. 


ittdaiatioii '  of  ad  ioUreBtiDg  ev«nt, 
ought  to  be  early ;  advica,  as  enter- 
ing  into  the  detail,  oogbt  to  be  clear 
and  pardcoiar;  official  adapicet  ofteo 
arrive  to  contradict  non-official  taie^ 
ligence, 

Itiformatum  and  mtelUgemeej  when 
applied  as  characteristics  of  men,  have 
a  nrther  distinction  :  the  man  of  tn- 
formatUm  is  so  denominate  only  on 
i|Ccount  of  his  knowledge ;  but  a  man 
.  of  intelligence  is  so  denominated  on 
account  of  bis  understanding  as  well 
as  experience  and  information.  It  is 
not  possible  to  be  iraelligent  with- 
out information;  but  we  may  be 
well  tnjfbrm«d  without  being  remark- 
able for  intelligence :  a  man  of  in- 
formation may  be  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  fitted  to  maintain  con- 
versation ;  but  an  ifUelUgent  man  will 
be  an  instructive  companion,  and 
most  fitted  for  conducting  business. 

There,  centoriog  la  a  focus  roand  and  neat. 
Let  all  jonr  nya  of  inftmuUi^n  meK. 

My  1l0n,«  wboM  JavB  are  at  all  honia  opea  to 
iMMUgmee,  Infonw  bo  tbat  tbeie  wnmHm 
I  wesgooa  itiU  in  belaf .  8xi 


Ae  ke  waa  dletating  to  hh  Imim  vitji  crrat 
■athority,  there  caoie  in  a  gentlemaa  from  Go/- 
rawajr\  who  told  a*  that  there  were  several 
Cetteri  from  France  jost  come  in,  with  advice 
t^at  the  king  was  in  food  health.  Anmsoir. 

TO  iNFiUN^s^  V.  To.miroach* 
TO  INFUSE,  V.  To  implant. 
:  iNaBNious,  V.  Ifigemiousm 

INGENUITT,   WIT, 

-  INGENUITY,  V.  Ingenwm. 

Wrr,  from  the  German  toiuen  to 
know,  signifies  knowledge  or  nnder- 
Btandittc. 

]BoCh  these  terms  impW  acuteness 
of  understanding,  and  differ  mostly  in 
the  mode  of  displaying  themselves. 
Ingenuity  compreuends  invention;  wit 
comptehends  knowledge.  One  is  iV 
genmiu  in  matters  either  of  art  or 
science ;  one  is  witty  only  in  matters 
of  sentiment :  things  ma^r,  tberefbre, 
be  ingenioMf  but  not  witty;  witty^ 
lut  not  ingenious ;  or  both  witty  and 
ingenhut.  A  mechanical  invention, 
or  any  ordinary  contrivance,  is  inge^ 
niou^f  but  not  witty ;  an  ingtnioutf 
not  a  witty  solution  of  a  diffi^ty ;  a 
flaah  of  witf  vXH  a  flash  of  ingenuity  ; 


a  mitty  humour,  a  witty  coDTersation ; 
not  an  ingenioHS  humour  or  oooversa- 
tion:  on  the  other  hand,  a  conceit  is 
ingenious,  as  it  is  the  fink  of  one's 
own  mind ;  it  b  witty,  as  it  coDtaiu 
point,  and  strikes  on  the  undeestand- 
ing  of  others. 


Hen  were  fonnerlj  won  ower  to  optetoos  ty 
the  candour,  sense,  and  ^mgenutigf  of  tkose  mho 
had  the  risht  on  their  sMe.  Annaosr. 

When  I  broke  loose  ftom  that  gmftte^j  of 
Writen,  who  have  employed  their  wit  naiA  farts  ■ 
propacatInK  vlee  and  Inellclba,  I  did  not  ^ta- 
tion  hot  I  ihonU  be  tsntod  as  «b  odd  Hod  sf 


INGENUOUS,  v.  Firani. 

INGENUOUS,   INGENIOUS. 

It  would  not  have  been  neoessaiy 
to  point  out  the  distinction  betweeo 
tJbese  two  words,  if  they  had  not  been 
confounded  in  writing,  as  w^  as  in 
speaking.  INGENUOUS,  in  Latio 
ingenuusy  and  INGENIOUS,  in  Lack 
ingeniosusy  are,  either  immediately  or 
remotely,  both  derived  from  ingtgno 
to  be  inborn ;  but  the  former  respects 
the  freedom  of  the  station  and  coo- 
sequent  nobleness  of  the  characts 
which  is  inborn:  tlie  latter  respects 
^e  senius  or  mental  powers  whidi 
are  inborn.  Truth  is  coapled  with 
freedom  or  nobility  of  birth ;  the  »- 
gejuuous,  therefore,  bespeak  the  inbon 
freedom,  by  asserting  the  noblest  nght, 
and  following  the  noblest  impulse,  d 
human  nature,  namely,  that  of  speak- 
mg  the  truth ;  genius  is  altogether  a 
natural  endowment,  that  is  bom  witli 
us,  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  the  ingenious  man,  ther^re, 
displays  his  powers  as  occasion  may 
oflFer.  We  love  the  ingenuous  cha- 
racter, on  account  of  the  qualities  of 
his  heart;  we  admire  the  ^ingemom 
m,an  on  account  of  the  endowments 
of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  as  a 
man ;  one  is  ingenious  a3  an  author : 
a  man  confesses  an  action  ingentt- 
ously  ;  he  defends  it  ingeniously. 

Coapaie  the  ingenuouM  plhibloaew  te  Wi^ 
toooe  «ooneeli  whfeh  la  in  yovth^  to  c^  rae- 
Imed  ohatinacjr  In  an  did  atnneE.  Socsa. 

JngenUu*  to  tVir  rate,  enrj  ft 
Improrei  the  arts  ud  ifistmniente  of  rngnu 
W 


TO  iNGBAFT^  v.To  mpUmt. 
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TO    INOlUTJATEi     t/.    To    tlU 

sinuate. 

TO  IV6ULP,  V.  To  obsorL 
TO  INHABIT,  V.  To  abide. 

INHERBNT,  INBRED,  INBORN, 
INNATE. 

The  inherent,  from  hareo  to 
9tick,  denotes  a  permanent  quality  or 
property,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
IS  adventitious  and  transitory.  IN- 
BRED denotes  that  propert)r  which  is 
derived  principally  from  hahit  or  by  a 
gradoal  process,  as  opposed  to  the  one 
acquired  by  actual  efibrts.  INBORN 
denotes  that  which  is  pjtirely  natural, 
in  opposition  to  the  artificial.  Inhe- 
rent is  in  its  sense  the  most  general ; 
for  what  is  inhred  and  inborn  is  natu- 
rally inherent ;  but  all  is  not  inbred 
BMidMam  which  is  inherent.  Inani- 
mate objects  have  inherent  proper- 
ties ;  but  the  inbred  and  inham  exist 
only  in  that  which  receives  life;  so- 
lidity is  an  inherent,  but  not  an  in- 
ferior inborn,  property  of  matter :  a 
love  of  truth  is  an  inborn  property  of 
the  human  mind;  it  is  consequently 
inherent,  in  as  much  as  nothing  can 
totally  destroy  it.  That  which  is  •»- 
hred  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from 
our  birth;  that  which  is  inborn  is 
simply  bom  in  us :  a  property  may 
lie  inborn,  but  not  inbred ;  it  cannot, 
liowever,  be  inbred  and  not  inborn. 
Habits  which  are  ingrafted  into  the 
natural  disposition  are  properly  in- 
hred  ;  whence  the  vulgar  proverb  that 
<'  wlut  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  never 
be  oat  of  the  flesh  f  to  denote  the 
lAfluence  which  parents  have  on  the 
characters  of  their  children,  both  phy- 
ficaily  and  morally.  Propensities,  on 
tb»  other  hand,  which  are  totally  in- 
dependent of  education  or  external 
circunastanoes,  are  property  inborn, 
98  an  inborn  love  of  freedom ;  hence, 
likewise,  the  properties  of  animals  are 
inbred  in  them,  in  as  much  as  they 
are  derived  through  the  medium  of  the 
breed  of  which  the  parent  partakes. 

Inborn  and  INNATE,  from  the 
Latin  nahu  bom,  are  precisely  the 
same  in  measiag^  yet  they  differ  some- 
what in  application.  Poetry  and  the 
nave  style  have  adopted  inborn;  phi- 
&tophj  has  adopted  innate:  genius 


is  inborn  in  some  men ;  nobleness  is 
inborn  in  others :  there  is  an  inborn 
ta}enc  in  some  men  to  cemokand,  and 
an  inborn  fitness  in  others  to  obey. 
Mr.  Looke  and  his  followers  are 
pleased  to  say,  there  is  no  sndi  thing 
as  innate  ideas;  and  if  the^r  only  mean 
that  there  are  no  sensible  impressioDS 
on  the  soul,  until  it  is  acted  upon  by 
external  objects,  they  may  be  risht : 
but  if  they  mean  to  say  that  there 
are  no  inborn  chameters  or  powers  in 
the  soul,  which  predispose  it  for  the 
reception  of  certain  impressions,  they 
contradict  the  experience  of  the  kam* 
ed  and  the  unlearned  in  all  ages,  wibo 
believe,  and  that  from  dose  observa- 
tion on  themselves  and  others,  that 
man  has,  from  his  birth,  not  only  the 
general  character,  whidi  belongs  to 
him  in  common  with  his  species,  bat 
also  those  peculiar  characteristics 
which  distinguish  individuals  from 
their  earliest  mfimcy :  all  these  cha- 
racters or  characteristics  are,  there* 
fi^re,  not  supposed  to  be  produced,  but 
elicited,  by  circumstances;  and  ths 
ideas,  which  are  hot  the  sensible 
forms  that  the  soul  assmnes  in  its 
connection  with  the  body,  are,  on 
that  account,  in  vulgar  language  term- 
ed innate. 

Wbeo  my  new  miod  bad  m  influioB  known, 
ThoQ  gavtt  so  d«p  a  tfnctnn  of  tUae  ow% 
That  ever  lioca  I  ? alaly  try, 
Tovasbawa7th*<n*ermtd|«b  Oowunr. 

BnC  ke,  my  inkred  inMiy, 
Fortk  taa'd,  InaadfeUnc  hto  ratal  dart, 
Madetpdartfoj;  Iflad,  and  erj'd  oat  death ! 

MlLTOJI. 


Dopair,    an 

thonfht 
Of  Ihbom  worth,  hb  lab*rlng  loal  opprcnM. 

DUTflSH* 

Gimat  (hcM  kifenllOBi  of  the  eMflj  pftort. 
Yet  «cb  tmrentloaa  nercr  ooold  tahtM, 
Valem  some  sUmmeitoB*  of  a  fatuie  aCate 
Were  with  tha  mb&d  coeval  and  inntU.  Jumym, 

INHUMAN,  V.  Cruel. 
INJUNCTION,  V.  Command. 
INJURY,  V.  Disadvantage. 

INJURY,   DAMAGE,   HURT, 
HARM,    MISCHIEF. 

INJURY,  V.  Diiodvantage. 
DAMAGE,  from  the  Latin  dam- 
num, 9\m\&e8  Uterally  a  loss. 
HUBT,  9.  Dimdvantage. 
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INJURY. 


INJUSTICE. 


HARM,  V.  Evil. 

MISCHIEF,  V.  Evil. 

The  idea  of  making  a  thing  other- 
wise than  it  ought  is  common  to 
these  terms.  Injufy  is  the  most 
general  term,  simply  implying  what 
happens  contrary  to  right;  the  rest 
are  hot  modes  of  the  injury.  Da- 
mage is  the  injufy  which  takes  away 
from  the  value  of  a  thing;  hurt  is 
the  injury  which  destroys  the  sound- 
ness or  wholeness  of  a  thing;  harm  is 
the  injury  which  is  attended  with 
trouble  and  inconvenience;  mischief 
is  the  injury  which  interrupts  the 
order  and  consistency  of  things.  The 
injury  is  applicable  to  all  bodies,  phy- 
sical and  moral;  damage  is  applicable 
only  to  physicid-  bodies.  Trade  may 
sufiler  an  injury;  a  building  may 
ftuifer  an  injury;  but  a  building,  a 
vessel,  a  merchandize,  sufiers  a  da- 
mage.  When  applied  both  to  physical 
bodies,  the  injury  comprehends  every 
thing  which  makes  an  object  other- 
wise than  it  ought  to  be :  that  is  to 
say,  all  collateral  circumstances  which 
are  connected  with  the  eud  and  pur- 
pose of  things ;  but  damage  implies 
that  actual  injury  which  affects  the 
structure  and  materials  of  the  object ; 
the  situation  of  some  buildings  is  an 
injury  to  them ;  the  falling  of  a  chim- 
ney, or  the  breaking  of  a  roof,  b  a 
damage  :  the  injury  is  not  easily  re- 
moved ;  the  damage  is  easily  repaired. 

Injury  and  hurt  are  both  applied 
to  persons;,  but  the  injury  may  either 
affect  their  bodies,  their  circumstances, 
or  their  minds ;  the  hurt*  in  its  proper 
sense  affects  only  their  bodies.  We 
may  receive  an  tnjury  or  a  hurt  by  a 
fidl ;  but  the  former  is  employed  when 
the  health  or  spirits  of  a  person  suf^ 
fer,  the  latter  when  any  fracture  or 
wound  is  produced.  A  person  some- 
times sustains  an  injury  from  a  fall, 
either  by  losing  the  use  of  a  limb,  or 
by  the  deprivation  of  senses,  which 
descends  with  them  to  the  grave ;  a 
sprain,  a  cut,  or  a  bruise,  are  little 
hurts  which  are  easily  cured.  The 
hurt  is  sometimes  figuratively  em- 
ployed as  it  respects  the  circumstances 
of  a  man,  where  the  idea  of  inflicting 
a  wound  or  a  pain  is  implied,  as  in 
hurting  a  nian*s  good  name,  hurting 
his  reputation,  hurting  his  morals, 
and  otner  soch  cases,  in  which  the 


rnficterm  Avri  may  be  rai»tkatocl 
the  general  term  injury. 
The  injury,  harm,  and  mitchieff  are 
all  employed  for  the  drcamstaiices  <^ 
either  things  or  men;  but  the  if^ury 
comprehends  cause  and  eflRect:^  tbe 
harm  and  mischief  respect  the  evil  as 
it  is.  If  we  say  that  the  iniury  is 
done,  we  always  think  of  either  the 
agent  by  which  it  is  done,  or  tbe  ob- 
ject to  which  it  is  done,  or  both ;  bat 
when  we  speak  of  the  harm  and  mi*-' 
chief  we  only  think  of  the  natore 
and  measure  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  is  an  injury  to  society  to  let  poblic 
offenders  go  free ;  young  pec^e  do 
not  always  consider  the  harm  which 
there  may  be  in  some  of  their  most 
imprudent  actions;  the  wiscAiy  of 
disseminating  free  principles  among 
the  young  and  the  ignorant,  has  now 
been  found  to  exc^  ail  the  good 
which  might  result  from  the  superior 
cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  more  extended  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. 
IV  dliCMt  TrojaiN  never  injurtd  iik^.     Povb. 

No  plovgb  ihftll  huH  the  glebe,  no  pettKtaiff 
hook  the  Tiae.  Dktvci. 

With  harmteu  plej  wahkt  Che  bowk  be  pmU. 
Daviwb 
Bet  fterioas  Dido«  with  duk  tboegMsi  iMtf vM. 
Shook  at  the  nighty  MifcMcf  iha  icaolvM. 


INJURY,  V.  Injustice. 

INJUSTICE,  INJURY,  WRONG. 

INJUSTICE  (r.  JuMtiee\  IN- 
JURY  (v.  Disadoantage)^  and 
WRONG,  sienifying  the  thmg  that  is 
wrong,  are  all  opp<Med  to  the  ri^t; 
but  Uie  injustice  lies  in  the  principle, 
the  injury  in  the  action  that  tn^nreK. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  injustice 
where  there  is  no  specific  injury; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  injury,  where  there  is  no  is^ustice. 
When  we  think  worse  of  a  penon 
than  we  ought  to  think,  we  do  lum 
an  act  of  injustice;  but  we  do  not, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  do 
him  an  injury :  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  say  any  thing  to  the  discredit  of 
another,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  his 
reputation  if  it  be  believed ;  but  it 
may  not  be  an  injustice,  if  it  be 
strictly  conformable  to  truth,  and  that 
'which  one  is  compelled  tasay. 
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Th6  Tiolation  of  justice,  or  a  breach 
of  the  role  of  right,  constitutes  the 
infustioe;  bat  the  quantum  of  ill 
which  falls  on  the  person  constitutes 
the  injury.  Sometimes  a  person  is 
dispossessed  of  his  property  by  fraud 
or  violence,  this  is  an  act  of  injus-' 
tice  ;  bat  it  is  not  an  injury ^  i^,  in 
consequence  of  this  act,  he  obtains 
fiiends  who  make  it  good  to  him  be- 
Vond  what  he  has  lost :  on  the  other 
handy  a  person  suffers  very  much 
through  the  inadvertence  of  another, 
-which  to  him  is  a  serious  injury,  al- 
though the  offender  has  not  been 
guilty  of  injustice. 

The  wrong  partakes  both  of  injus^ 
tice  and  injury;  it  is  in  fact  an  in^ 
jury  done  by  one  person  to  another, 
in  express  violation  of  justice.  The 
man  who  seduces  a  woman  from  the 
path  of  virtue  does  her  the  greatest 
of  all  n>rongs.  One  repents  of  injm- 
tice,  repairs  injurieSy  and  redresses 
wrongs. 

A  lie  is  properly  a  species  of  ffv'itfffce,  and 
a  violation  of  the  right  of  that  penoa  to  whom 
«Im  IkiM  speech  Is  directed.  Soirm. 

tiawifto  VA  dran  with  as  macb  stadlovH  care. 
As  I  would  deas  whei*»  htttigvy  UoiB  are; 
A«d  ntker  pat  ap  injurtu  thao  be 
A  plagae  to  blm  wbo*d  be  a  piegoe  to  roe* 

PoafFRRT. 

The  banble  man,  when  he  receives  a  tvrone* 
Kefen  revenge  to  whom  It  doth  belong.  Waixeb. 

INNATE^  V,  Inherent. 
INNOCENT,  V.  Guiltless. 

TO   INQUIRE,  V.  To  Qsk. 

INQUIRY^  V.  Examination. 
INQUISITIVE,  V.  Curious. 
INROAD,  v.  Invasion. 
INSENSIBLE,  V.  Hard. 
INSENSIBILITY,  V.  Indifference. 

INSIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

INSIDIOUS,  in  Latin  insidiosui, 
from  insidia  stratagem  or  ambush, 
from  insideo  to  lie  in  wait  or  ambush. 

TREACHEROUS  is  chahged  fh:)m 
traiterous,  aud  derived  from  trado  to 
betra;r>  signifying  in  general  the  dis- 
position to  betray. 

The  insidious  man  is  not  so  bad  as 
the  treacherous  man;  for  the  former 
only  lies  in  wait  to  ensnare  us,  when 


we  are  off  our  guard;  but  the  Utter 
throws  us  off  our  guard,  by  lulling 
us  into  a  state  of  security,  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  get  us  into  his 
power:  an  enemy  is,  therefore,  de- 
nominated insidiouSf  but  a  fnend  is 
treacherous.  The  insidious  man  has 
recourse  to  various  little  arti6ces,  by 
which  he  wishes  to  effect  his  purpose, 
and  gain  an  advantage  over  his  oppo- 
nent ;  the  treacherous  man  pursues  a 
system  of  direct  falsehood,  in  order 
to  ruin  his  friend :  the  insidious  rasas 
objects  ta  a  fair  and  open  contest; 
but  the  treacherous  assails  in  the  dark 
him  whom  he  should  support.  The 
opponents  to  Christianity  are  fond  of 
insidious  attacks  upon  its  sublime 
truths,  because  they  have  not  always 
courage  to  proclaim  their  own  shame; 
the  treachery  of  some  men  depeuds 
for  its  success  on  the  credulity  of 
others ;  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Trojans, 
who  listened  to  the  tale  of  Sinon,  the 
Grecian  spy. 

Deceit,  that  friendship'^  naik  imtOiout  wean. 

Jxmsb 
The  world  mast  think  him  ia  the  wronf^ 
Woald  say  be  mule  a  trsocAVow  nsa 
or  wit,  to  flatter  and  wdace.  Swirr. 

TO  INSINUATE,  V.  To  hint. 

TO  INSINUATE,   INGRATIATE. 

INSINUATE  (r.  ToAinf^and  IN- 
GRATIaTE,  from  gratus  grateful  or 
acceptable,  are  employed  to  express 
the  endeavour  to  gain  iavor;  but  thej 
differ  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion. A  person  who  insinuates  adopts 
every  art  to  steal  into  the  good  will 
of  another ;  but  he  who  ingratiata 
adopts  unartificial  means  to  conciliate 
good  will.  A  person  of  insinuating 
manners  wins  upon  another  impei^ 
ceptibly,  even  so  as  to  convert  dislike  . 
into  attachment;  a  person  with  tn- 
gratiating  manners  procures  good  will 
by  a  permanent  intercourse.  In* 
stnuate  and  ingratiate  differ  in  the 
motive,  as  well  as  the  mode,  of  tho 
action :  the  motive  is,  in  both  cases, 
self-interest;  but  the  former  is  un- 
lawful, and  the  latter  allowable.  In 
proportion  as  the  object  to  be  attained 
by  another's  favor  is  base,  so  is  it 
necessary  to  have  recourye  to  »n- 
iinuation  ;  whilst  the  object  to  be  at- 
tuned is  that  which  may  be  avQived, 
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570       INSINUATION. 


INSOLVENCY. 


ingratiaiing  vnSL  serve  the  purpose. 
Low  persons  iisintuUe  themselves  into 
the  flavor  of  their  superiors,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  inflaence  over  them.  It 
is  commendable  in  a  young  person  to 
wish  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those 
who  are  entitled  to  his  esteem  and 
respect. 

tnsimttate  may  be  osed  in  the  im- 
proper sense  for  unconscious  agents ; 
tngratiaie  is  'always  the  act  of  a  con- 
scious agent.  Water  will  irainuatt 
kself  into  ev«ry  body  that  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  porous ;  there  are  few 
persons  of  so  much  apathy,  that  it 
may  not  be  possible,  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  ingratiate  one's  self  into  their 
&vor. 

Tlie  tame  cbaraHar  of'dcipoCisiii  inHtntated 
Mwlf  loto  every  eooit  of  Eorope.  Bubki. 

Mj  molotion  w«s  now  to  i^fgratiate  myMlf 
«ltk  mat  nhoM  repaution  was  nUblUhed. 


INSINUATION,   REFLECTION. 

V  These  both  imply  personal  re- 
naricB,  or  such  remarks  as  are  direct- 
ed towards  an  individual;  but  the 
former  is  less  direct  and  more  covert 
than  the  latter.  The  INSINUA- 
TION always  deals  in  half  words; 
the  REFLECTION  is  commonly 
open.  They  are  both  levelled  at  the 
individual  with  no  good  intent:  but 
the  iruinuatum  is  general,  and  may 
be  employed  to  convey  any  unfa- 
vorable sentiment;  the  ruction  is 
particular,  and  commonly  passes  be- 
tween intimates,  and  persons  in  dose 
connexion. 

The  insinuation  respects  the  honor, 
the  osoral  character,  or  the  intdleo- 
toal  endowments,  of  the  person ;  the 
refieetion  respects  his  particular  coii- 
duct  or  feelings  towards  another.  En- 
vious people  throw  out  inunuationi  to 
the  disparagement  of  others,  whose 
merits  tney  dare  not  openly  question ; 
when  friends  quarrel  they  ^eal  largely 
in  reflectioni  on  the  past. 

Tke  pnjodkrd  adnlren  of  ite  am-leirti  aw 
nry  aagrj  at  tbe  IcBvt  intimuUitm  thai  ibej 
ked  aaj  idea  of  oar  barbwoai  tngi-comedy. 

Twnopo. 

Tke  m-Mtavad  mm  girat  atlsraiice  to  rf> 
JkUtoM  wbfeb  a  gaod  aatured  man  HMea. 


INSOLTEVCir,  WAILCmXf 
BANKRUFTC7. 


INSOLVENCY,  fion 
to  pay,  signifies  the  state  of  bo(  paj- 
in&i  or  not  being  able  to  pay. 
FAILURE,  V.  Failure. 
BANKRUPTCY,    ftos    tfe   two 
words  banqua  rupimf  signifies  a  bookoi 
bank. 

All  these  terms  are  in  particoliii' 
nse  in  the  mercantile  worlci,  bot  are 
not  excluded  also  from  general  appli- 
cation.   Insohewy  is  a  state;  yMirr 
an  act  flowing  out  of  that  state  ;  and 
banknqftcy  an  efiect  of  that  act.    In- 
mlvency  is  a  condition  of  not  iMiying 
one's  debts ;  failure  is  a  oessacion  of 
business,  max  the  want  of  ftiettns  to 
carry  it  on;  and  bankruptcy  is  a  tegsl 
surrender  of  all  one^s  remaining  go^ 
into  the  hands  of  one's  creditorB,  in 
consequence  of  a  real  or  supfiosed 
imolvency.    These  terms  are  seldom 
oon6ned  to  one  person,  or  description 
of  persons.    As  an  incapacity  to  pay 
debts  is  very  frequent  amcmg  otbers 
besides  men  of  business,    imoiveney 
is  said  of  any  such  persons.   A  eentle- 
man  may  die  in  a  state  of  UMorniicy, 
who  does  not  leave  efieots  sefficient 
to    cover    all    demands.      Altboogh 
failure  is  here  specifically  taken  lor  a 
failure  in  business,  yet  there  may  be 
a  failure  in  one  particular  undertak- 
ing, without  anv  direct  MSoloeMy ;  a 
failure  may  likewise   only  imply  a 
temporary  jfailure  in  parent,  or  it 
may  imply  an  entire  j^i/are  of  the 
concern.    As  a  bankrunt^  is  a  legal 
transaction,  which  entirely  dissolves 
the  firm  under  wbich  any  business 
was  conducted,  it  necessarily  implies  a 
failure  in  the  rail  extent  of  die  term; 
jet  it  does  not  necessarily  iii^>ly  an 
insolvency;    for  some  men  maj^   in 
oonseauence  of  a  temporary  faUure, 
be  led  to  oommit  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcyj  who  are  afterwards  mabled 
to  »ve  a  fall  dividend  to  all  their 
creditors. 

Bf  aa  act  or  teMlven^  aU  ] 
la  too  lov  a  way  af  deallaf  Co  ba 
or  not  Is  a  Bureaotile  tlate  of  Ufr,  ai 
cbaried  froai  all  aaMa  and  teprlManira 
»  aU  tMr  aalate  ai>d  eftct*. 


imouvT,  V.  IfnperlinenU 


Tfca  greater  li  the  wbolo  qaasCltj  <#  tnd^. 
4e  (Naierof  csansaml  kefktpoiiClft'i 
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INSTRUMENT. 


INSURRECTION.      BTl 


In  the  Mine  pcopojiCloii. 

That  Imnkruficjf^  the  very  mppnefaeniloii  of 
1»lll«h  h  o^  of  the  caiwi*  (urifnea  for  the  UXL 
^  the  moQi^rctv,  wa»  tlie  capital  oo  which  the 
French  repubUck  opened  her  traffic  with  the' 
worJ4.  B0RKB. 

TO  iNgpiuSy  V.  To  animate. 
INSTANCE,  V.  Example. 

INSTANT,   MOMENT. 

INSTANT,  from  sto  to  stand,  sig- 
lu6eB  the  point  of  time  that  stands 
^ver  118,  or  as  it  were  over  our  heads. 
,  MOMENT^  from  the  Latin  mo- 
mentumj  is  any  small  particle,  par- 
ticularly a  smaU  particle  of  time. 

The  instant  is  always  taken  for  the 
time  present;  the  moment  is  taken 
generally  for  either  past,  present,  or 
Future.  A  dutiful  child  comes  the 
instant  he  is  called;  a  prudent  per- 
son embraces  the  favorable  moment. 
When  they  are  both  taken  for  the 
present  time,  the  instant  expresses  a 
much  shorter  space  than  the  moment; 
when  we  desire  a  person  to  do  a  thing 
this  instant,  it  requires  haste ;  if  we 
desire  him.  to  do  it  this  moment,  it 
only  admits  of  no  delay.  Instanta- 
neous relief  is  necessary  on  some  oc- 
casions to  peserve  life ;  a  moment's 
thought  will  furnish  a  ready  wit  with 
a  smtable  reply. 

Some  elrcsiBstMeee  of  wSaerj  an  ao  powers 
ftally  ridiciiloQf,  that  neither  kindoeis  nor  duty 
emn  withatand  thna ;  they  force  the  fklend,  the 
dfependent,  or  the  child,  to  giw  way  to  instan^ 
ianeoua  inotlons  of  merrtment.  Jobmmn. 

I  can  eaaOy  overlook  any  present  momeHtary 
eitfrow,  vben  I  Te6ect  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  be 
bappiy  a  thoofand  ycsn  henoe. 


INSTANTANEOUSLY,  V.  Directly. 
INSTANTLY,  V.  Directly. 
TO  INSTIGATE,  V.  To  cTicourage. 
TO  INSTIL,  V.  To  impktTti. 
TO  INSTRUCT,  V.  To  inform. 
INSTRUCTION,  V.  Advice. 

INSTRUMENT,   TOOL. 
INSTRUMENT,  in  Latin  instru* 
menhim,   from    instruo^  signi6e8  the 
thing  by  which  an  eflSect  is  produced. 
TOOL,  comes  probably  from  toil, 
oi^ifyij^  the  thing  with  which  one 
loib*   'ifltose  tezus  are  both  employed 
7 


to  dipi^s  the  meaoB  of  prodti 
«Qd ;  they  differ  piindpally  in  tfa 
that  the  former  is  used  mostly  in  a 
good  sense,  the  latter  only  in  a  bad 
sense,  for  persons.  Individuals  in  hi^h 
stations  are  often  the  instruments  m 
bringing  about  great  changes  ia  na- 
tions; spies  and  informers  are  the 
worthless  tools  of  government. 

Devotion  has  often  been  found  a  poirerfol  in* 
ttnumerU  in  hnoMUiisiBg  the  Bannera  of  awn. 


Poor  Yoifc !  the  hamlni  (oel  of  others*  hate, 
0e  aiMB  iag  pardon,  and  repeats  too  lata.  Swmw 

INSULT,  V.  Affrmt. 

INSURRECTION,    SEDITION, 
REBELLION,    REVOLT. 

INSURRECTION,  from  surrigo 
to  rise  up,  signifies  rising  up  against 
any  power  that  is. 

SEDITION,  in  Latin  seditio,  com- 
pounded of  se  and  itio,  signifies  a 
going  apart,  that  is,  the  people  going 
apart  from  the  government. 

REBELLION,  in  Latin  reheUio, 
from  rebelioy  signifies  turning  upon  or 
against  in  a  hostile  manner. 

REVOLT,  in  French  reooUer,  is 
most  probably  eompoimded  of  re  -and 
iDoU,  or  volutus  from  toho  to  roll, 
signifying  to  roll  or  turn  back  firom, 
to  turn  against.    . 

The  insurrection  is  general;  it  is 
used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  accord- 
ixks  to  the  nature  of  the  power  against 
which  one  rises  up;  sedition  and 
rebellion  are  more  suecific;  they  are 
always  taken  in  the  oad  sense  of  un- 
allowed opposition  to  lawful  authority. 
There  may  be  an  insurrection  against 
usurped  power,  which  is  always  justi- 
fiable ;  but  the  sedition  and  rebellion 
are  levelled  against  power  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  legitimate.  The 
insurrection  is  always  open ;  it  is  a 
rising  up  of  many  in  a  mass ;  but  it 
does  not  impl^  any  concerted,  or  any 
specifically  active  measure  :  a  united 
spirit  of  opposition,  as  the  moving 
cause,  is  all  that  is  comprehended  in 
the  meaning  of  the  term :  the  sedition 
is  either  secret  or  open,  according  to 
circumstances;  in  popular  govern- 
ments it  will  be  open  and  determined; 
in  monarchical  goverogaents  it  is  se- 
cretly organized  :  rebellion  is  the  con- 
summation of  sedition;  the  scheme 
of  opposition  which  has  been  digested 
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tn  secrecy  breaks  oat  into  open  hos- 
tilitiesy  and  becomes  rebeliion.  The 
insurrection  which  was  headed  by 
Wat  Tyler,  in  the  time  of  Richard  Ih 
was  an  unhappy  instance  of  widely 
extended  delusion  among  the  common 
people;  the  inturrection  in  Madrid, 
in  tne  year  1801,  against  the  infamous 
usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  has  led  to 
Xhe  most  important  results  that  ever 
sprung  from  any  commotion.  Rome 
was  the  grand  theatre  of  seditions, 
which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Tri- 
bunes: £ngland  has  been  disgraced 
by  one  rebellion,  which  ended  m  the 
death  of  its  king. 

Sedition  is  common  to  all  forms  of 
government,  but  flourishes  most  in  re- 
publics, since  there  it  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  politfcal  or  moral  offence: 
rebellion  exists  properly  in  none  but 
monarchical  states;  in  which  the  al- 
lowance that  men  owe  to  their  sove- 
reign re(|uires  to  be  broken  with  the 
utmost  violence,  in  order  to  be  shaken 
off.  Ittsurrtctions  may  be  made  by 
nations  against  a  foreign  dominion,  or 
by  subjects  against  .their  government : 
udiiion  and  rebellion  are  carried  on 
by  subjects  only  against  their  govern- 
ment: revolt  18  carried  on  only  by 
nations  against  a  foreign  dominion ; 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  most  of  his  conquered  countries 
revolted  from  his  successor. 

Slisabeth  fenjojed  a  vooderftil  ealm  (except. 
tag  MOM  tboit  gwi»  of  innrneU^H  at  tb« 
»egl«itaO  for  Bear  apon  fiirtj^lre  yaan  to- 
ptltKt*  Howxu 

WlwB  the  Ronns  people  began  to  brinr  la 
pMietaai  to  the  oAce  of  ehiefeit  power  aad 
rf%nH7,  then  bt^an  thote  iedUi»n»  wMcb  lo 
laof  dMevpoNd,  and  at  lenctb  rained,  tbe  itate. 

Tbmkb. 
ir  tbat  reietltaH 
CurnB  nko  ttwlf.  In  base  and  abject  ronte. 
Yon  refeicnd  fotber,  aad  tbeee  noble  lordt. 
Had  not  been  here  to  dies  the  of  Ij  fonne 
or  bnee  and  bloody  IfwurreefloM.  Shaumabs. 

Oar  eelf-lofe  h  ercr  readj  to  rero tt  from  oar 
betlrr  iad8mMot»  aad  join  the  enenj  wttMn. 

INTEGRITY,  V,  HoTteSly. 
INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 

INTELLECT,  in  Latin  intellectm 
Itom  intelligo  to  understand,  signifies 
|be  gift  of  understanding,  as  opposed 
to  mere  instinct  or  impulse. 

GENIUS,  in  Iiitm  genius^  from 


ffsgno  to  be  bom,  signifies  that  wlik^ 
18  peculiarly  bom  with  us. 

TALENT,  V.  Faculty. 

Intellect  is  here  the  generic  term, 
'  as  it  includes  in  its  own  meaning  that 
of  the  two  others.    There  cannot  be 
senilis    or  talent  without    intellect; 
but  there  may  be  intelleet   witbotit 
genius  or  talent.    A  man  of  isUeUeei 
distinguishes  himself  from   tbe  com- 
mon herd  of  mankind,  by  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  observation,  the  aocuiacy 
of  his  judgment,  the  originality  of  his 
conceptions,  and  other  peculiar  attri* 
butes  of  mental  power :  genisis  is  a 
particular  bent  of  the  intellect,  which 
distinguishes  a  man  from  everr  other 
individual :  talent  is  a  particiiiar  mo- 
dus or  modification  of  the  intellect, 
which  is  of  practical  utility  to   the 
possessor.    Intellect  sometimes  nms 
through  a  family,  and  becomes  as  it 
were  an  hereditary  portion :  gentas  is 
not  of  so  communicable  a  nature  ;  it 
is  that  tone  of  the  thinking  faculty 
which  is  ahogether  individual  in  its 
character;    it  is   opposed    to   every 
thing  artificial,  acquired,  circumstan- 
tial, or  incidental ;  it  is  a  pure  spark 
of  the  divine  flame,  which  raises  the 
possessor  above  all  bis  fellow  mortals: 
It  is  not  expanded,  like  intellect,  to 
many  objects ;  for  in  its  very  nature 
it  it  contracted  within  a  very  short 
space ;  and  like  the  rays  of  the  son, 
when  concentrated  within  a'  fbcns,  it 
gains  in  strength  what  it  loses  in  ex- 
pansion. 

We  consider  intellect  ua  it  generally 
respects  speculation  and  abstraction*; 
but  genius  as  it  respects  die  opera- 
tions of  the  imagination ;  talent  as  it 
respects  the  exercise  or  acquirem^ts 
of  the  mind.  A  man  of  intellect  may 
be  a  good  writer;  but  it  requires  a 
genius  for  poetry  to  be  a  poet,  a 
genius  for  painting  to  be  a  painter,  a 
genius  for  sco^ture  to  be  a  stataaxy, 
and  the  like :  it  requires  a  talent  to 
leara  languages ;  it  requires  a  talent 
for  the  stage,  to  be  a  good  actor; 
some  have  a  talent  for  imitation,  others 
a  talent  for  humour.  Intellect,  in  its 
strict  sense,  is  seen  only  in  a  mature 
state;  genius  or  talent  may  be  dis- 
covered in  its  earliest  dawn.  Wa 
speak  in  general  of  the  intellect  of  a 
man  only;  but  we  may  speak  of  tha 
genius  or  talent  of  a  youth.  '  Intd- 
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ieH  qualifies  a  person  for  cohversa- 
tioa^and  affords  nim  great  enjoyment; 
geniMU  qualifies  a  person  for  the  most 
exalted  efibrts  of  the  human  mind ; 
taietU  qualifies  a  person  for  the  active 
duties  and  employments  of  life. 

Than  wia  a  telect  let,  luppoMd  to  be  dMta* 
gmlihed  bf  sapariortty  of  inUUteUt  who  always 
I  Cke  evcalof  togeUier.  Jonmoji. 


Thomoa  thiaks^in  a  peculiar  train,  and 
al«ay«  tUaki  at  a  nan  of  geniut,       Joanioa. 

It  li  coBBMaly  thoagkt  that  fha  sagacity  of 
tbaea  fkthett  (tbe  JeMltt)  la  dtocovrrlDS  the 
tal99U  ef  a  jooas  ttadent  hae  aot  a  Uttle  coo- 
trlbatad  to  tlie   Scaie  whkh  tbdr  ordtv  has 


INTELLECT,  V.  Understanding. 

INTELLECTUAL^  V.  McfUaL 
INTELLIGENCE,  V.  If^OmUltion. 

TO  INTEND,  V.  To  design. 

TO  INTERCEDE,   INTERPOSE, 

MEDIAlT,    INTERFERE, 

INTERMEDDLE. 

INTERCEDE  signifies  literally 
going  between; INTEKPOSE,  placing 
one's  selfbetween;  MEDIATE,  coming 
in  the  middle ;  INTERFERE,  setting 
one's  selfbetween;  and  INTERMED- 
DLE, meddling  or  mixing  among. 

One  intercedes  between  parties  that 
are  unequal;  one  interposes  between 
parties  tnat  are  equal :  one  intercedes 
in  favor  of  that  party  which  is  threat- 
ened with  punishment;    one   inter* 
poses  between  parties  that  threaten 
each  ot^er  with  evil.    We  intercede 
with  the  parent  in  favor  of  the  child 
who  has  offended,  in  order  to  obtain 
pardon  for  him;  one  interposes  be- 
tween two  friends  who  are  disputing, 
to  prevent  them  from  going  to  extre- 
mities :    one  intercedes  by  means  of 
persuasion ;  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy 
or  kindness  in'  the  interceded  party  to' 
comply :  one  interposes  by  an  exercise 
of  authority  ;  it"  is  a  nmtter  of  pro- 
priety or  necessity  in  tbe  parties  to  con- 
form. The  favorite  of  a  monarch  inter- 
cedes  in  behalf  of  some  criminal,  that 
his  punishment  may  be   mitigated; 
the  magistrates  interpose  with  their 
authority,  to  prevent  the  broils  of  the 
disordeiiy  from  coming  to  serious  acts 
of  violence. 
Tb  saakate  and  intercede  are  both 


conciliatory  acts;  the' Mereenor  and 
mediator  are  equals  or  even  inferiors : 
to  interpose  is  an  act  of  authority, 
and  belongs  most  commonly  to  a 
superior.  One  intercedes  or  tn/er- 
poses  for  the  removal  of  evil;  one 
mediates  for  the  attainment  of  good. 
Christ  is  our  Intercessor,  to  avert 
from  us  the  consequences  of  our  guilt; 
he  is  our  Mediator^  to  obtain  for  us  tha 
blessings  of  grace  and  salvation.  An 
intercessor  only  pleads :  a  mediators 
guarantees ;  he  takes  upon  bimsdf  a 
responsibility.  Christ  is  our  Inters 
cessor,  by  virtue  of  his  relationship 
with  the  Father ;  he  is  our  Mediatory 
by  virtue  of  his  atonement;  by  whicIT 
act  he  takes  unon  himself  the  sins  of 
all  who  are  truly  penitent. 

To  intercede  and  interpose  are  em- 
ployed on  the  highest  and  lowest  oc- 
casions ;  to  mediate  is  never  employed 
but  in  matters  of  the  greatest  mo* 
ment.  As  earthly  offenders  we  require 
the  intercession  of  a  fellow  mortal;  as 
offenders  against  the  God  of  heaven, 
we  require  uie  tnferceftion  of  a  Divine 
Being.  Without  the  timely  interpo- 
sition of  a  superior,  trifling  disputes 
may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels;  with-s. 
out  the  interposition  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
thing  important  as  taking  place.  To> 
settle  the  affairs  of  nations,  mediaton 
may  afford  a  salutary  assistance ;  to 
bring  about  the  redemption  of  a  lost 
world,  the  Son  of  God  condescended 
to  be  Mediator. 

All  tliese  acts  are  performed  for  the . 
good  of  others ;  but  interfere  and  tn- 
termeddle  are  of  a  different  descripn 
tion.  One  may  interfere  for  the  good 
of  others,  or  to  mwj  one's  self;  one 
never  intermeddles  but  for  selfish  piuw. 
poses.  The  three  first  terms  are, 
therefore,  always  used  in  a  good  senses 
the  fourth  in  a  good  or  bad  sense, 
according  to  circumstances;  the  last 
always  in  a  bad  sense. 

To  interfere  has  nothi|ig  conciliat- 
ing in  it  like  intercede^  nothing  au- 
thoritative iu  it  like  interpose^  no" 
thing  responsible  in  it  like  mediate  i 
it  may  be  useful,  or  it  may  be  injuri- 
ous ;  it  may  be  authorised  or  unau- 
thorised; it  may  be  necessary,  or.^ 
altogether  impertinent.  When  we  •»•.' 
terfere  so  as  to  make  peace  between, 
men,  it  is  useful;  but  whea  we  inter*. 
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fitrt  wnsanfthiyy  it  often 
differenoes  rather  thm  removes  them. 
IfUercedCf  andtlM  others,  are  said 
in  cases  where  two  or  more  parties 
■re  concerned ;  but  interfere  and  in* 
termeddle  are  said  of  what  concerns 
onlv  one  individuai:  one  interferei 
and  intemnddleB  rather  in  the  con- 
ceniy  than  between  the  persons ;  and^ 
on  that  accottnty  it  becomes  aqae»* 
tion  of  some  importance  to  decide 
when  we  ou^  to  interfere  in  the 
wffmn  of  another.  'With  regard  to 
intermeddle  it  ahvays  is  the  unauthor'* 
ked  aet  of  one  who  is  bns^  in  things 
Aat  ought  not  to  concern  hmi. 

▼Irgll  reeoirered  Us  ciUte  by  Macentai'f  in- 
tercetrton,  Dsvonr. 

now  fcv  joa  lee  eitepM  tlw  ttonii,  tnd  Dear, 
OOI0M  jrwi  4Mittpo9itf  A  ilhipifiMk  hnVa 

DayDBNi 

It  b  tmmMf  Mlltr  (ta  nqpodsMoO  tadnl 
ftjtpeeeh  tku  bj  latter,  ud  by  the  maAoMoiri 
«C  B  (bird  tbaa  by  a  iimn*s  m4&  Bacor. 

Rrilgtoa  iiUwt:/krm  not  with  ny  ntfoaU 
plMMicv.  Soimi. 

Tb6  ilfcbr  intermeddim  Sot  *Ub  that  which 
■Acti  the  ineU.  8oiitii« 

nrVERCOVRSE^    COMMUNION* 
now,  CONNEXION,  COMMERCE. 

INTERCOUIISE^  in  Latin  vn^er^ 
enrsuif  sigpifies  literally  a  numing  b^ 


COMMUNICATION,  v.  2b 
stcofe. 

CONNEXION,  9.  2b  coaffecf. 

COMMERCE,  from  com  and  merx 
a  merchandise,  signifies  literally  au 
exchange  of  merohaadiae»  and  gene-^ 
laUy  an  interchange^ 

The  t9iterci»rs0  and* coauaerte  sub- 
sist only  between  persons;  the  oom^ 
wmnicatitm  and  cantiexion  between, 
persons  and  things.  The  in/ercearae 
with  persons  may  be  carried  on  in 
vanoos  fbnas;  either  b^  an  inter- 
change of  civilities^  whioh  is  a  friendly 
intercourte ;  an  exchange  of  commo- 
ditiesy  which  is  ar  eommercutl  inter- 
eonrm;  or  an  exehange  of  words, 
which  is  a  verbal  and  partial  intef^ 
eour$e.  The  commumtation^  in  this 
sense,  is  a  species  of  tni^copirse; 
namely,  that  which  consists  in  the 
OMRfatmiea^Mm  of  one^s  thoughts  to 
another :  the  amaextoa  consists  of  a 
permanent  iniercaurte;  since  one  whe> 
MS  af«galar  intercoune  lor  piirpoee» 


of  trade  with  another  is  aaU  t»  1 
a  cannexiom  with  him,  or  to 
coaneMoit  with  Um.  Th«e 
theiefere,  be  a  partiah  mtercam^e  or 
eoraaaaicsoiion  where  there  is  no  am* 
nexion^  nothiog  to  bind  or  link  the 
parties  to  each  other ;  but  there  can- 
not be  a  connexion  which  is  not  kept 
up  by  continual  intercourse. 

The  commerce  is  a  spedes  of  general 
but  close  intercourte ;  it  may  coasist 
either  of  frequent  meetins  and  regular 
cooperation,  or  in  oohu>iiation :  in 
this  sense  we  speak  of  the  cvmtmerce 
of  men  one  with  another,  or  the 
commerce  of  man  and  wiie,  of  pnrenfis 
and  children,  and  the  like. 

As  it  respects  things,  commttnica-' 
tion  is  said  of  places  in  the  proper 
sense :  connexion  is  used  for  thi^s  in 
the  proper  or  improper  sense.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  communication  between 
two  rooms,  when  there  is  a  passage 
open  firom  one  to  the  other;  one  hoase 
has  a  eoRsetfion  with  am^her,'  when 
there  is  a  common  passage  or  tho- 
roughfare to  tiiem  :  a  communic^iiion 
is  kept  up  between  two  countri^  by 
means  ot  regular  or  iir^ular  oonvev- 
an^Ses;  a  connexion  subsists  between 
two  towns,  wlien  the  inhabitants  trade 
with  each  other,  intenaany,  and  the 
like. 

The  world  h  mtlotalDed  by  interaHtrte. 


How  hapiiy  to  «a  itttcUcctial  brinr*  «^  by 


t<M»  tatwen  God  aod  hit  owawnL 

A  fCffy  mttarhl  part  of  out  happiMS  «r 
ishtij  ufaBi  fraok  the  eomuKitm  ws  lMif»  with 


I  ihopld  Tcatan  to  call  polMviias  bn«fo> 
lenoe  fai  trifle*,  or  the  preTeraDce  of  others  to 
oanelTet,  lalMlIe,  dafly»  aad  hourly  oc^utnuert 
ia  tb0  commerce  of  IMb.  Cniniisu 

INTEREST,  COXCERN, 
Thb  INTEREST,  from  the  Latin 
intereae  to  be  amongst,  or  have  a 
part  or  a  share  in  a  things  is-  mora 
comprehensive  then  CONCERN  (v. 
Affmr).  We  have  ait  interest  in 
wnatever  touches  or  comes  near  to 
our  feelings  or  oar  external- eimnn 
stances;  we  have  a  oonoemin  thae 
which  respects  our  external  (Bicuoh 
stances.  The  tnlerei^  is  that  whidi 
is  agreeable;  it  consiata  of  either 
profit,  advantage,  gain,  or  amnse^ 
meat;  it  binds  as  t«*antaljfMly  aad 
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vakes  us  timdc  of  it:  the  cimeemy  on 
the  other  band,  is  flomething  involun- 
Oupy  or  painful.  We  have  a  concern 
in  that  which  tre  am  obliged  to  look 
to,  which  we  are  boond  to  £roin  th« 
fbSLT  of  losing  or  of  snfiering.  It  is 
the  interest  of  eirery  man  to  cnltivate 
n  religious  temper ;  it  is  the  concern 
of  all  to  be  on  their  guard  against ' 
teniptation. 

Tlidr  interett  no  priest  nor  sorcerer 

Forsefk.  DsiiRAm. 

^d  coald  the  marble  rocks  bat  know, 
Tliey'd  strife  to  And  some  secret  way  Dnktiown, 
Bfnusre  the  s^iiiefcm  natinre  of  the  stone, 

show.        Poxnum 


TO  INTERFERE,  V.  To  inter- 
cede. 

TO   INTERMEDDLE,  V.  To  f«- 

tercede. 

INTBRMENT,   V.  BuTtaL 

TO  INTERMINGLE,  V.  To  miX. 

INTERMISSION,  V.  Cessation. 

TO  iKTEKMix,  v^  To  mix. 

TO  INTBRPOSE,  V.  To  inter- 
cede. 

TO  INTERPRST,  V.  To  explohu 
TO  INTERROGATE,   V.  To  Qsk. 

INTIMACY,  V.  Acquaintance. 

TO   INTIAIATE,   V.  To  hint. 

INTOXICATION,    DRUNKENNESS, 
INFATUATION. 

INTOXICATION,  from  the  Latin 
texiatm  a  poison,  signifies  imbued 
with  a  poison. 

DRUNKENNESS  signifies  the 
state  of  haying  drunk  over  much. 

INFATUATION,  from/ohmsfool. 
isb,  signifies  making  iboiiJb. 

Intocekaiion  and  drvakefmen  are 
used  dther  in  the  piojper  or  the  im- 
proper sense;  it^atuahon  in  the  im- 
pn^r  sense  only.  Intoanetstion  is  a 
general  state;  drunkenneu  a  pai^ 
tiotthir  state.  Intoncation  tomy  be 
prochictd  by  various  causes ;  drunken- 
fiEiS'  is  produced  only  by  an  immo- 
derate indulgence  in  some  intoxicating 
liquov:  a  peison  may  be  intoxicated 
by  the  smell  of  strong  liquors,  or  by 
vapors  which  prodnoe  a  simikir  effect; 


hb  beeomes  dnmken  by  the  drinking 
of  wine  or  other  spirits.  In  the  im*' 
proper  sense  a  deprivation  of  one's 
reasoning  faculties  is  the  common  idea 
in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms. 
The  intoxication  and  drunkennest 
spring  from  the  intemperate  state  of 
tne  feelings;  the  infatuation  springs 
from  the  ascendancy  of  the  passions 
over  the  reasoning  powers.  A  person 
is  intoxicated  with  success,  drunk 
with  joy,  and  infatuated  by  an  excess 
of  vanity,  or  an  impetuosity  of  cha- 
racter. 

A  person  who  is  naturally  intoxica- 
ted  reels  and  is  giddy ;  he  who  is  in 
the  moral  sense  intoxicated  is  dis- 
orderly and  unsteady  in  his  conduct : 
a  drunken  man  is  deprived  of  the 
use  of  ail  his  senses,  and  in  the  moral 
sense  he  is  bewildered  and  unable  to 
collect  himself.  An  infatuated  man 
is  not  merely  foolish  but  wild;  bd 
carries  his  folly  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant pitch. 

Tkfe  plan  (if  empire  wm  sot  tak«B  ip  la  d» 
Ant  intoxication  of  anezpected  sncceis. 

Btfasx. 
Faaion  to  the  dnmkennett  <£  the  oUad.  Soenu 

A  rare  dertneCIoa  impende  Ofer  than  iff 
fatuMtd  princcB,  who,  fa  the  cooSlct  wMi  thfe 
aeir  and  aahcafd  of  power,  pneeed  a»  IT 
they  vera  engaged  in  a  war  that  bon  a  rowa^ 
hiaaoe  to  their  fwoier  contests.  Buaax. 

TO  INTRENCH,  V.  ToencToach. 

INTREPID^  V.  Bold. 

INTRICACY,  V.  Complexity. 

TO   INTRODUCE,    PRESENT. 

To  INTRODUCE,  from  the  Latin 
introducOf  signifies  literally  to  bring 
within  or  into  any  place.  To  PUB- 
SENT  (v.  To  give)  signifies  to  bring 
into  the  presence  of.  As  they  respect 
persons,  the  former  passes  between 
equals,  the  latter  only  among  persons 
of  rank  and  power.  One  literary 
man  is  introduced  to  ano^ier  by 
means  of  a  common  friend;  he  is 
presented  at  court  by  means  of  a 
nobleman. 

As  they  respect  things,  subjects  are 
introduced  in  the  course  of  conver* 
sation;  men's  particular  views  upon 
certain  subjects  are  presented  to  the 
notice  of  others  through  the  me< 
dium  of  publication. 
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INTRtJDE. 


INVASION. 


TIN  «adMTowB  or  ffaeOiMKn  imUmlji^ 
4Mtr9dMt€t  slavery  and  error  among  men. 

BCBUCLSY. 

Kow  erpfj  leaf,  and  eroiy  movlaf  breath, 
Pri$enU  a  foe,  aad  ovet;  foe  a  death.  DniRAK. 

Ta  INTRUDE,  V.  To  encToach* 

TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE. 
To  INTRUDE  is  to  thrust  one's 
self  into  a  place;  to  OKI  RUDE  is 
to  thrust  one's  self  in  the  way.  It  is 
inti-usion  to  go  into  any  society  un- 
asked and  undeslred ;  it  is  obtruding 
to  join  the  company  and  take  a  [Mirt 
in  the  conversation  without  invitation 
or  consent.  We  violate  the  rights  of 
another  when  we  intrude;  we  set 
up  ourselves  by  obtruding :  one  in- 
trudcM  with  one's  person  m  the  place 
which  does  not  belong  to  one's  self; 
one  obtrudes  with  one's  person,  re- 
marks, &c.  upon  another,  or  upon  one's 
self:  a  person  intrudes  out  of  curi- 
osity or  any  other  personal  gratifica- 
tion ;  he  obtrudes  out  of  vanity. 

Politeness  denominates  it  intrusion 
to  pass  the  threshhold  of  another, 
without  having  first  ascertuned  that 
we  are  perfectly  welcome;  modesty 
denominates  it  obtruding  to  offer  an 
opinion  in  the  presence  of  another, 
unless  we  are  expressly  invited  or  au- 
thorized by  our  relationship  and  situ- 
ation. There  is  no  thinking  man  who 
does  not  feel  the  value  of  having  some 
place  of  retiremient,  which  is  free  fi*om 
the  intrusion  of  all  impertinent  visi- 
tants. It  is  the  fault  of  youn^  per- 
sons, who  have  formed  any  opuuons 
for  themselves,  to  obtrude  them  upon 
every  one  who  will  give  them  a  hear- 
ing* 

In  the  moral  acceptation  they  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction.  In  mo- 
men^  of  devotion,  the  serious  man 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
improper  ideas  in  his  mind.  The 
guilty  conscience  obtrudes  itself  upon 
a  mind  even  in  the  season  of  greatest 
merriment. 

The  kttrutUn  of  icniplei,  and  the  lecol- 
locUoo  of  better  ootloiu,  will  not  salller  some  to 
life  fftntffit*^  with  their  own  coodoct.  JouMaoM. 
Artiste  are  Mmietlnies  ready  to  talk  to  an  In- 
cidental enqalrer  as  the;  do  to  one  another,  and 
to  nake  their  kMwtodge  ridiculous  hj  injadl- 


I 


t6  invade,  v.  To  encroach.  . 
TO  invalidate^  v.  To  tveahsn. 


INVASION,   IKC0WWOW, 
IRKUPTION,   INROAD. 

Tee  idea  of  makiag  a  forabie  eo- 
trence  into  a  foreign  territoir  is  com- 
mon to  all  these.    INVASION,  froa 
vado  to  go,  expresses  merely  tfan  ge- 
neral idea,  without  aiiy  particalar  qua- 
liacatioa  :  INCUESION,  from  cmrro 
to  run,  signifies  a  hasi^  and  viddta 
invasion :  IRRUPTION,  from  rwnpo 
to  break,  signifies  a  particular^  vio- 
lent invasion :  INROAD,  from  in  and 
road,    signifies  a  making  a  road  or 
way  for  one^s  eelf,  which  indodes  tV 
vasion  and  occupation.    Jnvossoa  is 
said  of  that  which  passes  in  distant 
lands: Alexander iavMed India;  Haa- 
nibai  crossed  the  Alps,  and  made  aa 
invasion  into  Italy.    Incatrsaoa  is  sM 
ot  neighbourmg  states ;  the  borderers 
on  each  side  £e  Tweed  used  to  make 
frequent  incursunu  into  Eog^nd  or 
Scodaad.     Invasion  is  the  act  of  a 
regular  anny ;  it  is  a  systematic  mi- 
litary movement :  trrap^uwt  is  the  ir- 
regular and  impetuous  movemeot  of 
undisciplined  troops.    The  invation  d 
France  by  the  AiUes  is  one  of  the 
grandest  military  movements  that  the 
world  has  ever  wimessed.     The  tr- 
rtfp^tofi  of  the  Goth  and  VaadiJs  into 
Europe  has  been  acted  over  w^  by 
the  late  revolutionary  armies  of  France. 
The  invasion  may  be  partial  and 
temporary ;  one  invades  from  vanoos 
causes,  but  not  always  from  hostility 
to  the  inhabitants :  an  tarood  is  made 
by  a  conqueror  who  determines  to  dis- 
possess the  existing  occupier  of  the 
land';  invasion  is  therefore  to  inroad 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end;  He  who  in- 
vades a  countrv,  and  gets  possession 
of  its  strong  places  so  as  to  have  en 
entire  command  of  the  land,  is  said 
to  make  inroads  into  that  oountjy; 
but  since  it  is  possible  to  get  fordUe 
possession    of  a    country    by  other 
means  besides  that  of  a  military  entry, 
there  may  be  an  inroad  where  there  it 
no  express  invasion.    Alexander  made 
such  inroads  into  Persia,  ^as  to  be- 
come master  of  the  whole  ooimtiy; 
but  the  French  repoblic,  and  all  iti 
usurped  authorities,  made  inroads  inio 
different  countries,  by  means  of  spia 
and  revolutionary  incendiaries,  whs 
effected  more  than  the  sword  in  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  power  of  Fsanct. 
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TheM  teniiB  bear  a  simikDr  dtsdooB. 
tiou  in  the  'improper  sense.  .In  this 
case  invatian  is  figuratively  employed 
to  express  a  violent  seizure,  in  general 
of  what  belongs  to  individoalsy  |^ar- 
(icularly  that  which  he  enjoys  by  civil 
compact,  namely,  his  rights  and  pi- 
vileges;  when  these  are  forcibly 
broken  in  upon,  or  any  one  is  dis- 
possessed or  them  by  an  unlawful 
exercise  of  power,-  they  are  said  to 
be  invaded.  It  is  the  peculiar  excel* 
lence  of  the  English  constitution  that 
guards  against,  and  remedies  such 
invasions  without  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  . 

In  like  manner  we  speak  of  the 
inroads  which  disease  makes  on  the 
constitution ;  of  the  incursion  or  tr- 
rupiion  of  unpleasant  thoughts  in  the 
mind. 

Ww  off  WB  hmr  tiM  whTn  wMeh  mrly  wmiMl, 
^■vMie  Cte  neks ;  the  rodto  IteirgRMuit  nboBB4, 

DWDEK. 

Bflteim  hj  hi  sItttitioB  ww  r«nof6d  tarn  the 
fnrj  of  theie  baibarons  incunicm,         HuMSi 
The  iitody  of  ancient  Ktentnre  was  Inter* 
rupted  in  Earope,   bjr  the  irruption  of    the 
Bcrthen  nation*.  Johmmn. 

'  RmC  and  labonr  oqQally  pettetve  tbeir  nAgn 
of   vhort  daratfon.and  ancertain  tcnniv,   and 
I  UMb  to  tnromdi  frofl»tfaoae  who 
I  to  both. 


iNTEcrrvE,  V.  Abuse. 
.  TO  INVEIGH,  V.  To  declaim. 
TO  INTENT,  V.  To  coTitrive. 

TO   INVENT,   FEIGN,    FRAME, 
FABRICATE,   FORGE. 

INVENT,  V.  To  contrive. 

FEIGN,  r.  To  feign. 

FRAME  signines  to  make  accord- 
ing to  fL frame. 

FABRICATE,  in  Latin  fabricatus 
from  faber  a  workman,  is  changed  from 
faciof  signifying  to  make  according  to 
a  frame. 

Force,  from  the  noun  forge,  sig- 
nifies to  make  in  a  Jorge. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to 
express  the  production  of  something 
out  of  the  mind,  by  means  of  its  own 
efforts.  To  invent  is  the  general 
term ;  the  other  terms  imply  modes  of 
invention  under  diiferent  circom- 
'stances.  To  invent ,  as  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  'is  busied  in  creating 
new  forms,  either,  by  means  of  the 


iraagiiiation  or  the  reflective  powers; 
it  forms  combinatiofis  either  purely 
spiritual,  or  those  which  are  mecha^ 
nical  and  physical ;  the  {)oet  invents 
iroi^ry ;  tne  philosopher  invents  ma- 
thematical problems  or  mechanical 
instruments. 

Invent  is  used  for  the  production  of 
new  forms  to  real  objects,  or  for  the 
creation  of  unreal  objects ;  to  feign  is 
used  for  the  creation  of  unreal  objects, 
or  such  as  have  no  existence  but  in 
the  mind :  a  play  or  a  story  is  in- 
vented irom  what  passes  in  the  world; 
Mahomet's  reli^on  consists  of  nothing 
hut' inventions :  the  Heathen  poets 
feigned  all  the  tales  and  fables  which 
constitute  the  mythology,  or  history 
of  their  deities.  To  frame  is  a  species 
of  invention  whidti  consists  in  the 
disposition  as  well  as  the  combination- 
of  objects.  Thespis  was  the  inventor 
of  tragedy :  Psahnanazar  framed  an 
entire  new  language,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be  spoken  on  the  island  of 
Formosa ;  Solon  framed  a  new  set  of 
laws  for  the  city  of  Athens.  To  tn- 
ventf  feign,  and  frame,  are  all  occa- 
sionally employed  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  and  in  a  bad  sense ; 
fabricate  and  forge  are  never  used 
any  otherwise.  Invent  is  employed 
as  to  that  which  is  the  fruit  ot  one^s 
own  nund ;  to  feign  is  employed  as 
to  that  which  is  unreal ;  to  frame  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  requires 
dehberotion  and  arrangement;  to  fa-' 
bricate  said  forge  are  employed  as  to 
that  which  is  absolutely  false,  and 
requiriog  more  or  less  exercise  of  the 
inventive  power.  A  person  invents  a 
lie,  and  feigns  sorrow;  iswent$  an 
excuse,  and  feigns  an  attachment. 
A  story  is  invented  inasmuch  as  it 
is  new,  and  not  before  conceived  by 
others,  or  occasioned  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  others ;  it  \s  framed  inasmuch 
as  it  required  to  be  duly  disposed  in 
all  its  parts,  so  as  to  be  consistent ;  it 
is  fabricated  inasmuch  as  it  runs  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  has  re- 
quired the  skill  and  labor  of  a  work- 
man ;  it  is  forged  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  by  its  utter  fidsehood  and  ex- 
travagance to  have  caused  as  much 
severe  action  in  the  brain,  as. what  is 
produced  by  the  fire  in  a  furnace  or 
forge. 
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STft       IRK^UIiAR. 


IRASGtHAB. 


Ialllteo#lteintb0ok«rll*cll«.   Bonin'. 

^tl«mrtttpov*«r  «uate;  tl«tcfte«.tlMipitft 
Did>Hr«^  that  OrjUw  *nr  tfOBi,  ■laM<  Md 

Nttara  bttli^«m*il  ttnaie  fdloiu  la  bar  t 


TU  «ti|r  ld«  or  fb*  >»Mc«tf •»  of  a  M« 
I  b  CMtgli  to  tf  11  w  vUi  boffor. 


Af  cbyi*iils  gol4  fSroB  Vnm  by  fte  vooM  4ntv» 
Pmieitt  MB  tato  tnuon  >iii'il  by  kv. 

iNvsSTioATiON,  t;.  Examma* 
turn. 

INVIDIOUS^  ENVIOUS. 
INVIDIOOS,  in  Latin  invidumti, 
fnm  invidim  and  inMeo  not  to  look 
aty  signifies  lookinc  at  with  an  eril 
eye  I  ENVIOUS  u  MttnWy  only  a 
variation  of  tnvtdious.  JavMfioaf  in. 
its  common  acceptatian  signifies  caua* 
idc  ill  will ;  enviau$  npiifies  having  ill 

A  task  is  invidicms  that  pats  one  in 
the  way  of  giviw  offence ;  a  look  ia 
enmaui  that  is  mil  of  envy,  Invidk- 
out  qualifies  the  thing;  envUnm  quali- 
fies the  temper  of  the  mind.  It  is 
iinidkm  for  ode  aathor  to  be  judge 

r'nst  another  who  has  written  on 
same  subject:  a  man  is  envioui' 
when  the  prospect  of  another's  hap* 
piness  f^es  him  paia. 

VW  I  sklttt  t^eik  irbat  wMdm  trottM  mmcaI, 
Abd  IMbi  fMvtffottf  t«  fbe  fmt  f«fecK 

PiR. 
IVt  flat  aMlfV  t0  nctf  in  CM  siaiy  ttattns 
«tt0f  tevNy  aad  vaia  tflory,  u»  eter  tHtUu9» 

Baoov. 

to  iNViTK,  V.  Toatiract. 

TO  INVITE,  t;.  To  ca//* 

TO  iNUNi>ATE9  V.  To  ovefflow. 

iNVOLtlNTART,  V.  UkwiUk^. 

iUE,  y.  Anger. 

IRONY,   V.    IViL 

IRREGULAR,   DISORt>£RLY, 
INORDINATE,   INtEMP£RAT£« 

nUttlGUrjlR,  that  is  literally  not 
tegular^  marks  merely  the  absence  of 
A  good  quality :  DISORDEatY,  that 
i&  literally  out  of  order,  marks  the 
presence  of  a  positively  bad  quality. 


What  k  kt^guUtr  may  1/6  so  ftaib  the 
nature  of  the  tKk^;  whaC  k  «i«aor- 
iler/^  is  rendered  so  by  some  extienn] 
drcomstuice.    Things  Bte  planted  ir- 
reguiatfy  for  want  of  deeaffi :    the 
bMC  troops  are  apt  to  be  dieorder^  ia 
a  long  march.    Irregulmr  aad  duar- 
derfy  are  taken  in  a  monJ  as  well  as 
a    natoral    senM:  INORI>INATE, 
which  stigpiAes  also  put  oat  of  < 
is  employed  only  in  the  motal 
What  is  iff^guUw  is  contrary  to  the 
rule  that  is  estaUiriied,  at  o^gkta 
be;  what  is  ditorderfy  is  contgary  to 
tite  Older  that  has  emted;   wkat  is 
tfiordiaa/e  is  contrary  to   tfaa 
that  i«  prescribed;  what 
petate  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  that  otffiht  to  be  eiiGoangtfd. 
Our  habits  will  be  irreguimr  which 
are  not  conformable  to  the  laws  el 
social  society;  our  praetioea  will  ha 
ditorderfy  wben  we  foUow  tba  bliad 
impulse  of  passion.    Our  dasiraa  will 
be  wotdiaUKU^  wben  they  a^aoC  wider 
the  control  of  reason,  guided  by  re- 
ligion; our  indulgences  will  be  sirfm- 
pereU  when  we  consdt  nothing  but 
our  appetites.    Young  people  are  apt 
to  contract  vrrt^laT  hapita  if  not 
placed  under  the  cara  of  diacnaa  aad 
sober  people,  and  made  bo  ooufbna 
to  the  regulatioBS  of  daaaaetie  life. 
Children  are  naturally  prone  to  be- 
come dki^dierly^  if  net  pMuCaally 
under  the  eye  of  a  master,    it  is  the 
lot  of  human  bein|s  in  all  agea 
stations  to  hare  vmrdkMde  dan 
which  require  a  constant  check  oo  as 
to  prevent  intempende  conduct  of  any 
kind. 

In  yontb  tbero  bi  i  e&iUim  ttrigutmri^  mi 
■gttttloa  by  m  I 


Tba  Bdadt  or  bud  torn  M  ilCMrierV>  lUn. 
IhorHiuiU  pMloM  Mc  Ibi  CMit  AlaAOT 

df  lift. 

IRR£PROACHABLfi»  V.  Blome- 

less. 

TO  IRRITATE,  V.  To  aggra- 
vate. 

iRRupnoK,  V.  Inuasitm. 

TO  issufiy  V.  To  arise, 

issue,  V*  Btmti. 

is8tj«,  V.  Qffsprittg. 
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J* 

TO  JADK,  V.  To  weary »      * 

JEALOUSY,  KWVT. 

JEALOUSY,  in  French  jalfmaUy 
Lodo  gehtjfpia,  Greek  («3itfn;vMi  oon- 
pounded  of  («%««  and  vw^rm  to  atrike 
or  filly  signifiee  |iro|ierly  fiUed  wkb  a 
burning  desire. 

ENVYy  in  Freooh  eiwi$f  Latin  ifi^- 
vidim  from  invulee  coinpouiKled  of  im 
privative  and  vidto  to  aeei  signifiee 
not  looking  at,  or  looking  at  in  a  co»- 
trary  diiectioo. 

*  We  are  j«n/oia  of  our  own;  we 
4ii»  tnviom  of  another  man's  poe- 
aessione*  Jtalmfty  fears  to  lose  what 
h  baa;  emry  ia  pained  at  semg 
another  have.  PHnoes  are  j^akm$  <S 
their  anithoritjr;  subjects  are  jea^^ 
of  their  rights:  conrtiers  9x^ettmus 
4ii  those  in  favor;  women  are  emtkm 
of  superior  beauty. 

The  j€aitm9  man  haa  an  object  of 
desire,  something  to  get  and  somer 
thing  to  retain;  he  de«a  not  look  her 
yond  the  ohject  that  inter&res  with. 
Ida  eojoyment.  A  jeahui  husband 
may  therefiMube  appeased  by  the  d^ 
clamtien  of  hia  wifers  animosity  agumrt: 
the  obfeet  of  hie  JenlMuy.  Theeii- 
vioKs  man  sickens  at  the  sight  of  ett- 
jojmenc ;  h€  is  easy  only  in  £e  misery 
of  others,  all  endeavours,  therefore, 
to  satisfy  sin  envhus  man  are  fruitless. 
J^alauty  is  a  noble  or  an  ignoble 
passion  aceoiding  to  the  objea:  in 
the  former  case  it  .is  emulation  sharp- 
ened by  fear;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
p;reediness  sdnidated  by  fear :  envy 
IS  alfwuys  a  base  passieuy  havii^.the 
wucst  paasiona  in  its  train. 

JuJmu  I 


fO  JEST/jroSLE,  MAKB  OAlltl^ 

SPORT. 

JEST  is  in  all  nrebabilitv  iMd^ed 
iirorii  getiiculat^,  necause  the  ancient 
mimics  used  much  g€tikulati(m  in 
breaking  their  ;et/s  on  the  company. 

JOK£,  in  Latin  jocttt^  comes  in 
all  probability  .  from  tlie  Hebrew 
ttechek  to  laugh. 

To  MAKE  GAME,  signifies  here 
to  make  the  subiect  of  the  game  or 


play  {v^Pl^). 


'o  SPORT,  signifies  here  to  fperf 
with,  or  convert  into  a  subject  Of 
amttsemenft. 

One  je^i  in  order  to  make  othen 
laugh;  one^oA;e»  in  order  to  please 
one's  self.  The  jetf  is  directed  at  the 
object;  the  joke  id  practiced  with  the 
person  .or  on  the  per^en^  One  at- 
tempts to  make  a  thing  laughable  or 
ridiculous*  by  j^in]g  •  about  it,  or 
treating  it  in  a  jetting  manner ;  one 
attempts  to  excite  good  humour  in 
others,  or  indulge  it  in  oneself  by 
joking  with  them.  Jests  are  there- 
fbi^  seldom  harmless  :  jokes  are  fre- 
quently allowable.  The  most  serious 
subject  may  be  degraded  by'  being 
turned  into  a^es^,  but  the  meumcholy 
or  dejection  of  the  mind  may  he  cour 
veniently  dispelled  by  a  johe.  Court 
Ibols  and  buffoons  used  formerly  tp 
break  their  ^'eif<  upon  every  sobjeet 
by  whid)  they  thought  to  entertain 
tnair  employers  s  those  wbn  knoir 
how  to  joke  with  good-natufe  and  di»> 
cretloB,  may  contribule  to  the  mirth 
of  the  compui^ :  to  make  gamt  ^ 
is  applicaMe  only  to  parsons:  tomak^ 
m  sport  of  or  sport  with^  is  applied 
to  okyects  in  general,  .whelhet  pecseue 
or  thiags)  both  are'  enlployed  like 
^jesi  in  the  had  sense,  ot  treating  n 
thsag  moM  hf^tly  than  it  deserves. 
.  To  jest  consists  of  words  or  eev- 
tesponding  signs;  it  is  pecuiiufiy  ap- 


is applicable  to  bodies  of 
men  as  well  as  individuals;  envious  to 

I^J^I^'^'^J^'  Netkmsaie  Wprfate  to  ^e  who  art.  a  p«t  t  i> 
i^^.JSSL''^'''^^!^^  joAico««st.nut«nlyofwoVE,brt 
4tf  any  other  power  m  t^  coiur  V  skmie  aotioM,  lAn^  ai#  i^kn- 
"ierce,  govesnmeuiv  ortemto»y;  in-  ^^^  '  ^  ^^^ 

dividuab    ate  eanieus  of  th»  raali, 
wealth, uadbonun  of  eaebolher^ 

Ktery  nvi  k  more  jealoui  of  ftH  aattml 
^u  hU  nam  quamiM.  Hk^mmttn. 

tb^  entiout  mui 
«toM  wMdi  dknIA  gWe 


li  Id  paia  vpott  ftll  ocqa- 


iated  to  wodnoe  nurth ;  it  is  pecn- 
liurly  aralicaUe  to  the  bogiaI  miM^ 
oourse  of  friends  t  to  make  gama  •£ 
oeueists  nmre  of  Imghtsr  than  ai^; 
it  has  not  the  ht^enuity  of  the  jt^, 
nor  the  goodniatun  of  Atjaka;  it 
is  the  pure  of  the  foi  who  mslve  |o 

*  VMe««j««toMy,  aiTy- 
ftPft 
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make  othen  appear  what  he  himself 
really  is :  to  tport  with  or  make  tpart 
of,  consists  not  only  .of  simple  actions, 
but  of  conduct;  it  is  the  error  of  a 
%reak  mind  that  does  not  know  how 
to  set  a  dae  Talue  on  any  thing ;  the 
fool  tpcrtt  with  his  repatatiDny  when 
he  risks  the  loss  of  it  mr  a  bauble. . 

Bat  tboM  wbo  aim  at  ridkale, 

Blioald  flx  apoQ  mbm  oertahi  rale, 

WhfckfkMyktaUdMjafefai/Mt  tmvr. 

Row  «Md  ai«  Bcn  v€  i^te  aad  ptaee^ 

Wheeottrt  ft  flrom  tha  BMB  aadkaw. 

n^r  Wfc  «W«llM%  Vttlgaff  iai^ 

4Bd  loas  tMr  boon  In  ale  and  moke.        Oat. 

Wliee  SaaaoB^  ejoi  «eie  «rt»  ef  a  pftUta 


jiLTi  V.  Coquet 
JOCOSE^  i;*  Facetwus* 
JOCULAR,  V.  Facetious. 
TO  JOIN,  V.  To  add. 
TO  JOKE,  V.  To  jest. 
JOYFUL,  V.  Glad* 

JUDGE,  UMPIRE,  ARBITER, 
ARBITRATOR. 

JUDGE,  in  Latin jtM/teo  and jiMfer 
from  jus  right,  signifies  one  pn^ 
nomicinff  the  law  or  determining  right. 

UMPIRE  is  most  probably  a  ooiw 
niption  from  empire,  signifymg  one 
who  has  antbority. 

ARBITER  and  ARBITRATOR, 
ttttok  ofhUrcr  to  think,  signify  one 
-who  decides. 

Jfltd^^e is  the  generic  teim,  the  others 
are  omr  species  of  the  judge.  The 
judge  determines  in  all  matters  dis- 
pttted  or  undispilted;  he  pronounces 
what  is  law  for  the  foture  as  well  as 
-what  will  be  law;  the  mmpite  and 
wbit^  are  GtAj  judges  in  particular 
cases  that  admit  of  dispute:  there 
tmnr  be  judges  in  iiteratore,  in  arts, 
-mid  civil  matters :  umpires  and  ar6*- 
ttr$  are  only  judge*  in  civil  matters. 
The  judge  pronounces,  in  matters  of 
-dfispate,  according  to  a  written  law  or 
-a  prescribed  rule ;  the  umfirt  decides 
-in  all  matters  of  contest;  and  the 
ariUer  or  arbHraior  in  all  matters 
of  litigation  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  lh»  judge  acts  under  the 
appointment  of  government ;  theiMi- 
jpirs  and  ari>kruior  are  appointed  by 
individuals :  the  former  is  chosen  for 


his  skill;  he  adjudges  the  palm  to  tb 
victor  according  to  the  merits  of  th 
case:  the  latter  ia  chosen  for  bis  io 
partiality,  he  consults  the  interests  ( 
both  by.  equaliEing  their  claims. 

The  omoe  of  an  English  jtidge  \ 
one  of  the  most  honourable  in  tb 
state ;  he  is  the  voice  of  the  lep 
lator,  and  the  oiigan  for  dispeosiDj 
justice ;  he  holds  the  balsooe  be- 
tween  the  king  and  the  subject:  tJM 
characters  of  those  who  Inn  filled 
this  office,  have  been  eveiy  mr 
toed  to  mise  it  in  the  estimatioiioi' 
all  the  world.  An  umpire  has  do 
particular  moral  duty  to  disdwfe, 
nor  important  ottce ;  buthe^isofae 
in  deading  the  contested  merits  d 
individuals;  among  the  RomaDsud 
Greeks,  the  tM^ire  at  their  gunes 
vras  held  in  high  cstimadoo.  Tk 
office  of  an  arbiter^  althoogbiiotso 
elevated  as  ujudge  in  its  literal  sose, 
has  often  tlie  important  duty  o^  > 
Christian  peace  maker;  sad  as  ik 
determinations  of  an  arbiter  mcco^ 
trolled  by  no  external  drciunstaocts, 
the  term  is  wplied  to  moaarchs,  od 
even  to  the  Ureator  as  the  soveraf 
arbiter  of  the  world. 
PatemoB  iten  be  iMd^  hmr  in  jM  1*7* 

T»  Vfr*  rlye^^a^^J^  Md cbedNtedi^ 
MiM  cftr  tbBll  aot  %e  ttov,  bIm  igvMt"^ 
Aad  I  vlU  pIsM  vftbli  thM  n  a  gaii^ 
II J  umptn  ooMclBOor.  ^'""'^ 

ynumethKn^Bowu^, 

n'vfxt  wurtaff  moowtte  ud  MileMUaK  1^ 

TbeglorlMiiftrM(«r.  ^^ 

I  am  not  oQt  of  fbe  tmA  ^t^^ 

ahHge  m  to  act  aa  lb*  Jtidgeti^'r 


JUDGMENT)   DISCBETlONi 
PUUDSNCE. 

Thbsb  terms  ere  ail  ""P'ji! 
express  the  various  modes  o>Fr 
rical  wisdom,  which  serves  to  «?» 
the  conduct  of  men  in  ojdiii«jyr 
The  JUDGMENT  is  ^J^ 

SbfaS'^^'Tji^^ 

the  same  purpose  in  P^^'t'JSm 
The>%ineiins  oonctosiye;  it<^ 
by  positive  inference;  it  f^ 
person  to  discover  thetnith.-^ 


tiau  is  intuitive  (r.  ^^''^^^i*^ 
discerns  or  perceives  wtat  «• 
probabili^  nght:  tbe;s«*^ 
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by  a  filed  rule ;  it  admits  of  na  qont^ 
tacm  or  variation  :  the  dkeretioH  acts 
according  to  drcurostanoes,  and  is  its 
own  role :  the  judgmeni  determines 
in  the  choice  of  what  is  good;  the 
discretion  eometimeB  only  guards 
against  enor  or  direct  mistakes;  it 
chooses  what  is  nearest  to  the  troth : 
the  judgment  requires  knowledge  and 
actual  experience;  the  diseretion  re* 
quires  reflection  and  consideration :  a 
genenil  exercises  his  judgment  in  the 
disposition  of  his  army,  and  in  the 
mode  of  attack ;  whikt  he  is  follow- 
ing the  rules  of  military  art  be  ex- 
ercises his  disertiion  in  the  choice  of 
officers  for  different  posts,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  men,  m  his  negociations 
with  the  enemy,  and  various  other 
measures  which  depend  upon  contin- 
gencies. 

Dufcreiian  looks  to  the  present; 
prudence^  which  is  the  same  as  pro- 
vidence or  foresight,  calculates  on  the 
future :  discretion  takes  a  wide  survey 
of  the  case  that  ofiers ;  it  looks  to  the 
moral  fitness  of  the  thing,  as  well  as 
the  consequences  which  may  follow 
firom  it;   it  detenmnes  according  to 
the  real  propriety  of  the  thing,  as 
well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  which 
it  may  produce :  prudence  looks  only 
to  the  good  or  evil  which  may  result 
from  the  thing ;  it  is,  therefore,  hut  a 
mode    or  accompaniment  of  discre- 
tion :  we  must  have  prudence  when 
we  have  discretion^  but  we  may  have 
prudence  where  there  is  no  occasion 
for  discretion.    Those  who  have  the 
conduct  or  direction  of  others  require 
discretion ;  those  who  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  concerns  re- 
quire prudence.    For  want'  of  discre- 
tion me  master  of  a  school,  or  the 
general  of  an  army,  may  lose  his  au- 
tiiority :   for  want  of  prudence  the 
merchant  may  invoWe  himself  in  min ; 
or  the  man  of  fortune  may  be  brought 
tobeggtry. 

As  epithets,  judicious  is  applied  to 
tlungs  oftener  than  to  persons;  di^ 
creet  is  applied  to  persons  rather  than 
to  things ;  prudent  is  applied  to  both : 
m  remark,  or  a  military  movement  is 
judicious  ;  it  dispkys  the  judgment  of 
the  individual  from  whom  they  ema- 
nate: a  matron  is  citicree^,  who  by 
diet  of  yeaiy^  flxperience,  and  long 


reflection,  is.  enabled  to  determine  on 
what  is  befitting  the  case :  a  person  is 
prudent  who  does  not  inconsiderately 
expose  himself  to  danger :  a  measure 
is  prudent  that  guards  against  the 
chances  of  evil.  Couns&  will  be 
imudidous  which  are  given  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject :  it  is 
dangerous  to  entrust  a  secret  to  one 
who  is  indiscreet :  the  impetuosity  of 
vooth  naturally  impels  tnem  to  be 
tmprudent :  an  imprudent  marriage  is 
seldom  followed  by  prudent  oooduct 
in  the  parties  that  mive  involved  then^ 
selves  m  it. 

If  a  »•■  teTe  ttat  poMlratlM  of  Judgmmt 
M  he  cftD  dbenn  what  tMagt  aiv  to  be  taM 
0|iea,  end  whet  to  be  wcrated,  to  bin  e  beblt 
ct  diaiiaieletioa  b  e  blnderance  eod  e  poorncn. 

Baoom. 
Let  jroor  own 
DiierttUn  be  jew  tetor.    Sett  th<>  eetioa 
To  tbe  word*.  taASanABB. 

Tbe  IgueceBee  !•  wblcb  we  era  left  coeoem* 
Ins  i;ood  end  erll^  h  not  mcb  ee  to  tepctwde 
prudence  In  coadect  BiiAIB. 

JUDGMENT,  V.  Setise. 

JUSTICE,  EQUITY. 
•JUSTICE,  from  jus  right,  is 
founded  on  the  laws  of  society: 
EQUITY  from  ^tit^os  fairness,  right- 
ness  and  equality,  is  founded  on  the 
laws  of  nature. 

lustiu  is  a  written  or  prescribed 
law,  to  which  one  is  bound  to  con- 
form and  make  it  the  rule  of  one!s 
decisions:  equity  is  a  law  in  our 
hearts ;  it  conforms  to  no  rule  but  to 
drcumstanoes,  and  decides  by  the 
oonsdonsness  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  proper  object  of  justice  is  to 
secure  property ;  the  proper  object  of 
equity  is  to  secure  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity. Ju^ice  is  exclusive,  it  as* 
signs  to  every  one  his  own;  it  pre- 
serves the  subsisting  ineqaality  bo> 
tween  men :  equity  is  communicatire^ 
it  seeks  to  equaUze  the  cotidition  of 
men  by  a  fair  distribution. 

Justice  forbids  us  doing  wrong  to 
any  one ;  and  ^requires  us  to  repair 
•the  wrongs  we  have  done  toothers: 
equity  forbids  us  doins  to  others  what 
we  would  not  have  uiem  do  to  us ; 
it  requires  us  to  do  to  others,  what  in 
similar  circumstances  we  would  ex- 
pect from  them. 

Tlie  obligations  to  juttice  are  im- 
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fgn/dvt ;  tlw  otiMrt anoe  of  ilf  hm^ 
m  eofiirced  by  th«  civil  pcmvtt  wd  tlw 
bmch  of  iti  lows  it  eipoeed  to  po* 
ai^haioiit :  tfaeobUgatioM  to  equity  an 
altogether  aaoral;  we  an  impeUed  to 
it  hj  the  dictates  of  coosdenoe ;  wa 
aannot  violate  it  withput  eapoeing 
•ureelvvs  to  the  divine  diapMUttfe; 
JuMice  is  iofleiibley  it  foUows  one  !»• 
variable  rule>  nUdi  can  teldem  ba 
deviated  from  consistently  with  iha 
teneial  (good;  t^uihf,  <m  the  other 
Sandy  vniies  irith  the  oifonoistancet 
ef  the  oaae^  and  it  guided  by  discre- 
tion :  jutiice  may,  therefore,  soma* 
timas  ran  counter  to  tquity^  when  the 
interests  of  the  individual  must  be 
sacnfioed  to  those  of  the  oommunitv; 
and  equity  sometimes  tempers  the 
figor  of  justice^  by  admittine  of  rea- 
sonable devibtioos  from  the  literal  im 
torpretations  of  its  laws.  The  tran* 
mnliity  of  society^  and  the  security  of 
tfie  individual  are  insured  by  justice  ; 
the  harmony  and  good  will  of  one 
towards  anether  are  fjherished  by 
c^ttt^v :  when  justice  requires  any 
sacrifices  which  are  not  absohitely  ne- 
cessary tor  the  preservation  of  tiiis 
iFanquiliity  and  aecvfityy  it  is  a  oaa* 
lose  breach  of  equity :  on  the  ol^r 
haad,  when  a  regard  to  eft^i/v  laadt 
to  the  direct  violation  of  any  Taw,  it 
peaBea  to  be  eitlier  equity  or  jutUce, 
The  ri^ts  of  property  are  alike  to  be 
meserved  by  bodi  ji^ice  and  equity : 
Vut  the  foriu^r  I'cspepts  onl^  those 
general  a^d  fundamental  principkt 
fvlaoh  are  universally  admitted  in  the 
yocial  oonpacty  and  oomprehended 
under  the  laws;  the  lajtt«r  respeot 
those  |MiPticular  prii^pjes  which  be- 
long to  the  case  of  indavifkiats :  ju»* 
Uc^  is,  therefure,  pnuperly  a  virtue  her 


longing  only  to  a  laijge  and  oisaaiaed 
iociety:  equity  mubt  exist  wherever 
^o  iiKliviiludb  come  in  oanaesioa 
^itb  each 'Other.  When  a  father  <lis^ 
inherits  his  son,  he  does  iwt  vdolaie 
yustice,  although  he  does  not  act  con- 
•iltaiitiy  with  equity  i  the  disposal  of 
his  propertjr  is  a  right  which  is  eoa^ 
laoteed  to  him  by  the  eatablishediawt 
pf  civil  society ;  but  iha  daims  whioh 
ft  «Wd  baa  by  nature  over  l^^pnt- 
party  of  his  nareAt»beoome  the  cImbm 
of  equity  which  the  latter  it  not  at 
liberty  to.  aat-  at  nought  tntboiit  the 
most    substantial  reatona.     On  4ie 


utbar  hm^  wfaeti  Csfnit  ^«48id  tto 
oa«t  to  each  boy  at  it  fitted  luaa, 
widtoat  ivfMd  to  the  anil  <tf  ikm 
voimgar  6om  whomdie  iafge  OMt  li«d 
been  taken,  it  it  evident Itat  he  cqoif 
aoitted  an  act  of  injutOce,  without 
performing  an  act  of  equity  ;  ainoe  all 
violence  ia  pasitipaly  wi^'aM^  and  vrhat 
It  potitiaaly  w^Ms^y  can  ntvar  be  equt- 
table:  wheooe  it  it  dear  that  juAce 
which  retpactt  tha  ahaalnte  and  un- 
aKenftUe  rigU*  ^i  mankind,  can  at 
BO  time  be  supanaded  by  nrhat  ia  vof- 
pated  to  be  equity ;  ditboogh  equaly 
Bony  be  conveaiantly  anada  to  inter* 
l^osa  adMra  tba  laiiv  of  jutiice  an 
either  toa  tevem  or  dtogtther  ailenL 
On  this  ground,  tuppoeing  I  tiave  ra- 
eeivad  an  injary,  justice  demnnds  re- 
paratten;  it  litteiis  to  no  pnHiation, 
excuse,  or  exception:  but  suf^osiag 
the  reparation  whiiSh  I  bava  a  right 
to  deoiaod  involves  the  min  nf  1m 
who  is  moi^  unibrtunate  than  gpnlty, 
oan  i  in  equity  intistoa  the  denaanaf 
Justice  M  ttuA  which  ptblic  law  r»- 
^uirea;  equity  is  that  which  private  law 
ar  the  ww  of  eftory  araa't  oonedenat 
laqaires. 
Tbey  vlio  fffppliarte  <br  aiflvey  f^ew  eOei^ 


Bi%y  rale  of  9qm0jf  ^ememSt 

Tlwt  victi  «ad  vMae  irtw  the  AJW^m^  hMri 
Bhoiilddtts  rewitfdi  and  pufahoMDCs  icccIm. 

Jj 


TO  JUSTIFY,  v.  To  apohpxe. 

JUSTNESS,  CORR£CrK£8S. 
JUSTNESS  from  jui  law  (9.  Jut. 
tice)  is  the  conformity  to  estaotished 
principle:  CORRECTNESS  £rom 
rectus  light  or  atraight  (v.  Correci\ 
is  the  confonai^  to  a  certain  outfk  or 
line :  the  fooaer  it  used  in  the  naoral 
ot  impnmer  sense  onl^y;  tbeiattaris 
Qsed  m  tte  prepar  or  iB^pcopw 
leefreoAa 


We  estimate  the  value  c-  . .  ..  , 
their  jtt&tnelf,  that  is,  their  acooo^ 
ance  to  certain  admitted  jpriaidples. 
The  carrectueu  of  the  outfane  it  4^ 
the  £rst  importance  ia  4lsawiQg; 
the  dorrtctatsf  of  dates  enhanoea  n» 
value  of  a  bisCocy.  It  hat  been  jiif^ 
observed  by  the  moralittsof  antiqai^ 
that  ouney  is  tim  iK)et  cif  all  evL 
Partisans  teldon^  state  correct^  a^ 
ih^  aee  and  h^ar. 

lortbamottpcrfiBGtwsli^ 
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«l»4«Bdte  Timl«l^«etovlttiiiMnf]piritu4 
Jwunnen  thu  Mr.  Blaeklock  tbe  poet  ton  bUnd. 

BOBR. 

I  do  BoC  noari  the  popular  etoqtence  wbldl 
— Mnt  *e(olenlBd  at  ttober,  bat  thai  eerr«e(- 
«H»«r  aijrle  m«  difaace  of  mettod  wbkh  at 
I  the  hearer. 

SiE  Wm.  Jorm. 

jyv£NiL£,  V*  Youthful. 


tasEv,  V.  Acute. 

TO  K££P,  V.  To  hold. 

TO    KEEP,   PRESERVE,  SAVE. 

KEEP,  'v.  To  hold,  keep. 

PRESERVE^  compounded  of  pre, 
and  the  Latin  servo  to  keep,  signifies 
to  kefiv  nway  firom  all  misGliief. 

SAVE  signifies  to  keep  safe. 

The  idea  of  having  \fi  one's  pos- 
seMiQD  is  common  to  all  these  terms ; 
which  is  however  the  simple  meaning 
9f  keep*  To  pressrve'is  to  he^  with 
care  and  free  from  all  injury ;  to  $avg 
ip  to  kefp  hud  up  in  a  safe  place,  and 
free  feom  destruction. 

Things  are  kept  at  all  times  and 
under  all  dtoamstanoes ;  they  are 
pr0Hrvcd  io  drcumstaacesof  pecdiar 
difficulty  ytnd  dan^jer;  thev  are  Mtmd 
iq  the  vioment  in  which  .they  ase 
threato^ed  wkh  deatruction. 

Tlvs^  .«»  km^  at  pieaaare;  they 
«m  p0^$€rve4  hy  an  exertioB  -oif 
pfvwer;  tibey  are*  mfoed  by  the  use  of 
futnaaisdivarv  maeM. 

The  Aephewl  k^s  his  flock  by 
tiniply  Nvatching  over  tham ;  dul4oen 
wre  aomfltiuies  wonderfbUy  prptened 
i^i.dia  »idst  of  tha /greatest  dangers; 
ttjiwgi  9^  Aaqqantly  uated  in  the 
iMt^of  ira, by  jthe  eustioneiof  those 

^  j^VtiMWi^  BWaaaalf^  IM  eilaMI^^  ^f^n- 
eney,  apd  as  citahlUed  deoiQeney,  eaoh  to 
the  degraelteiiMvud  no  greater.  9obsb. 

A  war  4t  jpreitrre  aatioaiJ  Indeyeadance^ 


iefreak,  ks  ««r  Joat  ead  aeeeeiary. 

if  asy  iMag  defbattra  ci 
ftMBJtha  dhainii  ef  •  mleHa  peMe^  McMt 
k«^NM»lafMew.  «iain. 

TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIL. 
KEEP,  v.Toholdyk€^. 
OBSEEVE,  in  Lttin  ob9en>o  com- 
pounded  of  «k  and  icrvp,  signifies  to 


top  in  one's  view,  to  fix  one's  atten- 
tion* 

FULFIL,  V.  To  aecamplith. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the 
moral  sense  of  abiding  hj,  and  car^ 
rying  into  execution  what  is  prescribed 
or  set  before  one  for  his  rule  of  con- 
duct. To  keep^  is  simply  to  have  by 
one  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  not 
depart :  to  observe  is  to  keep  with  a 
Steady  attention :  to  Julfil  is  to  keep 
to  the  end  or  to  the  full  mtent.  A  day 
is  either  kept  or  observed :  yet  the 
former  is  not  only  a  more  familiar 
term ;  but  it  likewise  implies  a  much 
less  solemn  act  .than  the  latter:  one 
must  addy  therefore,  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  kept,  by  saying  that  it  is  kept  holy, 
kept  sacred,  or  keft  as  a  day  of  plea- 
sure; the  term  o&tfroe,  however,  implies 
always  that  it  is  kept  religiously.  We 
may  keep,  but  we  do  not  observe  a 
birth-day;  we  keep  or  observe  the 
sabbath. 

To  keep  marks  simply  perseverance 
or  continuance  in  a  thing;  a  man 
keeps  his  word  if  he  do  not  depart 
from  it :  to  observe  marks  fidelity  and 
consideration ;  we  o6sen>e  a  rule  when 
we  are  careful  to  be  guided  by  it: 
to  fulfil  marks  the  perfection  and 
consummation  of  that  which  one  has 
kepi;  w«  Jvlfit  a  promise  by  acting 
in  strict  oonfiMrmity  to  it. 

A  person  is  said  to  keep  the  law 
when  he  does  not  commit  any  violent 
boeach  of  it ;  he  ebsemee  es9ttj  minati« 
in  the  law  if  he  is  anxious  to  show 
himself  a  good  citizen ;  hj  this  con-^ 
duct,  be  fiklfils  the  intentions  of  the 
lg;islator.  ht.  Paul  recommends  to 
Christians  *to  keep  the  feith,  which 
diey  can  never  do  efieotually,  oniesi 
they  observe  all  the  precepts  of  Ool* 
Saviour,  and  therebjr  A$^  ^  ^^' 
Childoen  may  keef  silence  when  tfae^ 
are  desirad ;  but  it  is  seldom  in  thenr 
power  to  oAisroe  it  as  a  role,  because 
they  have  not  sufficient  understanding. 

It  le  gnat  tta  to  ewnir  aato  a  ato, 

r  ata  to  ibMy  a  atafhl  M*. 


I dMibt  vhHber  uy  sf  P«r  aathenhaw  jal 
haem  able  IbrtwaaAj  Haea  together,  aleelj  to  ol^ 
eerve  the  tree  deSaltloB  of  eaey  peatiy.  Jwwaii* 

To«  mlffht  hiiTe  eMB  tbla  pear  chiU  ar^fe^ 
at  an  age  to  fulfil  all  joar  hopei^  aad  then  joii 
■dsht  have  lott  hfan.  Geat. 

KEEPING,   CU8T0PT. 

KEEPING,  V.  To  keep  kM. 
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KILL. 


KIND. 


CUSTODY,  tn  Latin  cmtodia  and 
eustoty  in  all  probability  from  cura 
care,  because  care  is  particularly  re- 
quired in  'ikeeping.  The  first  of  these 
terms  is  as  before,  the  most  general 
in  its  signification ;  th^  latter  is  more 
frequent  in  its  use.  The  keeping 
amounts  to  little  more  than  havin|; 
purposely  in  one's  possession;  but 
custody  is  a  particular  kind  of  keepings 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an 
escape.  Inanimate  objects  may  be 
in  one*s  keeping;  but  prisoners  or 
that  whi(^  is  in  danger  of  getting 
nwav,  is  pku)ed  in  custody,  A  pevson 
has  m  his  keeping  that  which  he  values 
as  the  property  of  an  absent  friend ; 
the  officers  of  justice  get  into  their 
custody  those  who  have  offended 
against  the  laws,  or  such  property  as 
has  been  stolen. 

life  and  all  Its  eojoynMnia  woaM  be  Ktrea 
«w4li  tlie  ketfing^  If  we  wera  nndirr  a  perpe- 
taal  diead  ef  loaiac  thaoi.  SncrAiOB. 

Prior  waa  aoirend  to  live  In  bli  owd  hovaa 
VBdcr  eke  cuttnd^  of  a  mnMsger,  antll  ho  waa 
•laaaloed  belbee  «  ^maiittee  of  tbe  Privy 
€o«ac|t,  JoB^aoii, 

*  TO   KILL,  MURDER, 
ASSASSINATE,  SLAY,  OR 
SLAUGHTER. 

KILL,  in  Saxon  cye^en,  Du  Kelan. 

MURDER,  in  German  nufrd^  &c.  is 
oonnected  with  the  Latin  mors  death. ' 

ASSASSINATE,  signifies  to  kiU 
after  the  manqer  of  an  assassin',  which 
word  probably  comes  finom  the  Levant^ 
where  a  prince  of  the  Arsacides  or 
(tssassins,  who  was  called  the  old  man 
of  the  mountainsy  lived  in  a  castle 
between  Ahtioch  and  Damascus,  and 
brought  up  young  men  to  lie  in  wait 
for  passengers. 

SLAY  or  SLAUGHTER,  in  Ger- 
man schlageny  &c.  probablv  from  He* 
gen  to  lie,  signifying  to  lay  low. 
•  To /c»// is  tne  general  and  indefinite 
^rm,  signifying  simply  to  take  away 
life ;  to  murder  is  to  kill  with  open 
violence  and  injustice :  to  ussassinatt 
is  to  murder  by  surprize,  or  by  means 
^  pf  lying  in  wait :  to  sk^  is  to  kill  in 
battle.*  To  kill  is  applicable  to  men, 
animalsy  and  also  vegetables;  to 
murder  and  assassinate  to  men  only ; 
to  slay  mostly  to  men,  but  K>metime8 
Co  animals ;  to  slaughter  only  to  ani- 
mals in  the  proper  sense,  but  it  may 
be  applied  to  men  in  the  improper 


«^n^,  when  they  are  killed  hkp  brates, 
either  as  to  the  numbers  or  to  the 
manner  of  killing  them. 

TW  fcwajwi  iMt*  «to  had  ovaraaae  ika 
Cttriat|l»  Mac  apbcaUvd  ¥jr  U»  aiHer  far  ImpaK 
tiain  her  lover,  im  the  lieifiht  of  U»  rcwnfrat 
kilU  hi-r.  Aa 

Munlen  and  exrcation  arealvajvati 
MtlDd-tbe  Keuet  in  tbeFrfWktbeativ.  Adttuoau 

The  women  loirrpoaed  wfih  fo  manj  pra«cn 
aad  eotnatie*,  tluit  (hey  pnpv«a(ed  the  wMnI 
ateMgMer  whick  thiealiBMd  the  Roi 


Ob  this  vala  hoy  adiiHawii,  Mtrnt  wly. 

And  to  thk  altar  vSle  aMtaulm*  ^«         Jnnrvk 

KIND,  V.  j4ffeciionate. 
KiXD,  V.  Gracious. 

KIND,  SPECIES,   SOB-B. 

KIND,  most  probably  finom  tfaa 
Teutonic  kind  a  child,  signifying  relat- 
ed, or  of  the  same  family. 

SPECIES,  in  Latin  species,  from 
spedo  to  behold,  signifies  literally  the 
form  or  appearance,  and  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  that  which  comes  uader 
a  particular  form. 

SORT,  in  Latin  sors  a  lot,  sisnifies 
that  which  constitutes  a  paxticukr  lot 
or  parcel. 

Kind  and  species  are  both  employed 
in  their  proper  sense :  sort  has  been 
diverted  from  its  original  meaning  by 
colloquial  use.  Kind  is  properly  em- 
ployed for  animate  objects,  particn- 
tar^  for  mankind,  and  imprapariy  for 
moral  objects :  ^e^ies  is  a  tenn  used 
by  philosophers,  dassins  things  ao- 
CorcTing  to  their  extenud  or  internal 
properties.  Kind,  as  a  term  in  vulg^ 
use,  has  a  less  definite  meaniog  than 
species,  which  serves  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  science.  We  discri- 
minate things  in  a  iooee  oc  geaeral 
manner  by  saying  that  they  ara  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kind;  of  the 
canine  or  feline  kind:  but  we  discri- 
minate them  precisely  if  we  say  that 
they  are  a  ^ecies  of  the  arbutus,  of 
the  pomeeranate,  of  the  dog,  the 
hoise,  and  the  like.  By  tfie  samQ 
rule  we  may  speak  of  a  ^^icf  of 
madness,  a  ^fccies  of  f^ver,  and  ^ 
like;  because  diseases  have  been 
broi^t  under  a  systegnatic  anange- 
ment:  but,  on  the  other  hai^d,  we 
should  speak  of  a  kin4  of  language,  a 
kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  ii^neuce; 
and  in  similar  cases  where  a  general 
resemblance  is  to  be  eipressed. 
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KINDRED. 


KNOWLEDGE.       585 


SoH  may  be  ined  for  either  kind  or 
sp^iei;  it  does  not  neceesarily  imply 
any  affinity,  or  common  property  in 
tbe  objecu,  •  but  Simple  assemblage, 
produced  as  it  were  bv  9ors,  chanoe. 
Hence  we  speak  of  such  sort  of  iblks 
or  people;  such  tort  of  practices; 
difierent  sorts  of  grain;  the  varioufl 
tarts  of  merchandizes :  and  in  similar 
cases  where  things  are  sorted  or  brought 
together,  rather  at  the  option  of  the 
person,  than  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing. 

An  ouKntefal  penon  is  a  kind  of  thorooi^h- 
Uan  orooDNUoa  lAnu  fbr  <he  food  thlii(oof  tbe 
world  to  pan  into.  Soutb. 

le  Um  neooh  ilMvId  noeMd  in  what  tliay 
propose,  and  ostablish  a  dflmocracjr  in  a  ootincrjr 
clrcnnntanoed  like  France,  th^  will  establidi  a 
very  bad  govenuneal,  a  veqr  bad  speeler  of  ty- 
ranny. Burke. 

The  Ffeach  made  and  recorded  a  sort  of  in* 
stState,  and  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the  rights  of 
man.  Bobu; 

KINDNESS,^  V.  Benefit 
;kindn£SS^  V,  Benevolence. 

KINDRED,    RELATIONSHIP, 
AFFINITY,   CONSANGUINITY. 

The  idea  of  a  state  in  which  persons 
are  placed  with  regard  to  each  other  is 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  dif- 
fer principally  in  the  nature  of  this 
state.  KINDRED  signifies  that  of 
being  of  the  same  kind  (v.  kind). 
RELATIONSHIP  signifies  that  of 
koldii^  a  nearer  relation  than  others 
(v.  l5  camiect).  AFFINITY  (v. 
Affinity)  signifies  that  of  being  af- 
fined or  coming  elose  to  each  othei^s 
boundaries.  CONSANGUINITY, 
fit)m  sanguis  the  blood,  signifies  that 
of  having  the  same  blood. 

The  kindred  is  the  most  geneiral 
state  here  expressed ;  it  may  embrace 
all  mankind,  or  refer  to  particular 
families  or  communities;  it  depends 
upon  possessing  the  common  property 
of  hnmanity.  The  philanthropist 
claims  kindred  with  all  who  are  unfor* 
tanaite,  when  it  is'  in  his  power  to 
relieve  them.  RelaiUmskip  is  a  state- 
less general  than  kindred,  but  more, 
extei^ed  than  either  affinity  or  cot^ 
sanguinity;  it  applies  to  particuhir 
femilies  only,  but  it  applies  to  idl 
the  same  family,  whether  remotely  or 
distantly.  Affinity  denotes  a  close 
r^lati&nshipy  whether  of  an  artificial 
or  a  natural  kind :  there  is  sat  affinity 


between  the  husband  and  the  wife  in 
consequence  of  the  marriage  tie ;  anl\ 
there  is  an  affinity  between  those  who 
descend  from  the  same  parents  or  re- 
lations in  a  direct  line :  consanguinity 
is,  strictly  speaking,  this  latter  specif 
of  descent,  and  the  term  is  mostly 
employed  in  all  questions  of  law  re^ 
specting  descent  and  inheritance.    '   * 

'  Thoagh  separated  from  nay  kindred  hj  Itttle 
moce  than  half  a  eentory  of  ailtes,  I  know  al 
UttleoT  thehr  coneems  «•  If  eeeans  and  eopti* 
■ante  vera  heiwwn  as.  Coweaa* 

The  wiedeeaoT  our  Creator  batb  Uahed  as  bf 
tbe  ties  of  natural  afisetlon }  first,  to  oar  famlUst 
and  children ;  next,  to  our  brothers,  relationt^ 
and  ft-lends.  < 

C^iwmguinlig  or  relation  by  Mood,  aM 
ii^ll!y  or  rdatttn  by  uarriafEe,  are  canonical 
dtiabkUtkB  (to  eontraot  a  manb«e). 

BUCXSTOlUfc 

KINGDOM^  V.  Empire. 
KNAVISH,  V.  Dishonest. 

TO  KNOWjBE  ACgUAIKTED  WITH. 

To  KNOW  is  a  general  term:  to  BE 
ACQUAINTED  WTTH  is  particular 
(v.  Acquaintance).  We  may  Anom  things 
or  persons  in  various  ways :  we  may 
know  them  by  name  only ;  or  we  may 
know  their  internal  properties  or 
characters;  or  we  may  simply  knom 
their  figure :  we  may  know  them  by 
report;  or  we  may  know  them  by 
a  direct  intercourse.  Ohe  is  acquaint'- 
ed  with  either  a  person  or  a  thing,- 
only  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by  an 
immediate  intercourse  in  one's  own 
person.  We  know  a  man  to  be  good 
or  bad,  virtuotis  or  vicious,  by  being 
a  witness  to  his  actions :  we  become 
acquainted  with  him  by  firequently 
being  in  his  company. 
Is  there  no  temp'rate  region  can  be  known^ 
BetwUt  their  frigid  and  onr  torrid  sone ; 
Coald  we  not  wake  from  that  letbargfte  dream. 
Bat  to  be  ceetless  In  a  woian  eztfeam  1  Dbhbah*. 

Bat  how  shall  I  express  my  an|^Mi  for  ny 
little  boy,  who  became  acfuMnttd  with  sorrow 
as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  reflectioa. 

Mkijiotb*8  LzTTKas  or  Cickbo. 

KNOWLEDGE,   SCIENCE, 
LEARNING,   ERUDITION* 

KNOWLEDGE,  from  know,  in  ail 
probability  comes  from  the  Latin 
noscoy  and  the  Greek  ytmaiuf. 

SCIENCE)  in  Latin  scientia,  from 
scioy  Greek  m-v/m  to  know,  and  secak  to 
see  or  perceive. 

LEARNING,  from  karn,  signifiea 
the  thing  learnt. 
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0K      KNOWLfiDGE* 


hAME, 


ERUDITION,  in  Lalia  enMki, 
from  erudio  to  bring  out  of  n 
nl»te4)f  rndcn«0s  or  ignonuioe. 

Kmamie^  i«  a  general  tenn  wbidi 
•initly    inpUeB    we   Uiing    JnuMni. 
ftiracey  Mraiit^,  and  eni^ioM,  are 
nodee  of  hmmUaige  qnaiified  bj  som* 
oc41at«ral  idea :  uiene€  is  a  sjrecoraa- 
tic  species  of  knowledge  wbich  coa^ 
•iftts  of  rule  and  order:  leanting  if 
tbat  epeciet  of  kmomkdgt  wbicb  one 
derives  from  schools,  or  through  the 
medium  of  personal  instruction :  fm- 
iUion  is  scholastic  knowledge  obtained 
bj  profound    research.      Knowledge 
admits  of  e?ery  possible  degree,  and 
is  exprasslj  opposed  to  ignoruioe: 
jrimee,  Uamingj  and  oruditiomf  are 
positively  high  degrees  of  knowledge. 
The  attainment  of  knowledge  is,  of 
itself,  a  pleasure,  andependant  of  the 
many  extrinsic  advantages  which  it 
brings  to  every  individual,  according 
to  the  station  of  ble  in  which  he  is 
placed.    The  punuits  of  eeionce  have 
a  peculiar  interest  Ibr  men  of  a  pecu- 
liar  turn.    Those  who  thrist   after 
general  knawlodge  nwif  not  have  .a 
•aa«b  of  sAteilsct  to  w«  the  oMnipBe* 
bensive  earvey  of  natnre,   whici  is 
lequisite  for  a  %cientific  man.    Lemm^ 
mg  is  less  dependant  iOn  the  geniiiji, 
than  on  the  will  of  the  individual. 
Men  of  moderate  talents  have  over- 
oome  the  detoeBGiee  of  nature^  bf 
labor  and  nersevemnce,  and  have  aop 
^jsared  sudi  stooes  of  leent*n^  as  hai^ 
mised  them  to  a  reapectaUe  station  in 
the   republic   of  -letters.     Profopnd 
erudition  is  obtained  hot  b]^  few ;  a 
Mtentive  memory,  n  patient  industry, 
and  deep  penetration,  are  nequisites 
for  one  who  aspires  to  the  title  of  an 
erudite  wan, 

KnowledgOf  in  the  unqualified  and 
universal  sense,  is  not  tdways  a  good. 
Ptope  says,  **  A  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing.''  It  is  certain  we 
may  have  a  knowledge  of  evil  as  well 
as  good,  and  as  our  passions  are  ever 
ready  to  serve  us  an  ill  turn,  they  will 
call  in  our  imoeifeot  or  ffupeificial 
kmowledge  to  their  aid.  ^lenee  is 
aaope  exempt  from  this  danger;  bat 
the  teientifie  man  mh»  foifats  to  make 
•xperienoe  his  guide,  9smm  fie  apt 
to  do  in  the  present  day,  wiU  wander 
in  the  rM;ions  of  idle  spaoulati(ap>  ^md 
sink  in  the  quick  aands  lof  soepiifiMpn. 
Learning  is  more  generally  ml  fr«> 


ticnUy  MeM  ta  tb0  morak  nf  nsw  tbw 
eeieneef  whikit  makes  its  aoqtudnted 
vitb  the  laagpiage,  the  sentBaoMsttSy  and 
mannwns  of  foimer  ag^:  it  aertes  te 
purify  the  sentiments,  to  enlarge  the 
widerstBndin^  and  ezeit  tb«  powers: 
but  the  pursuit  of  that  Uaminfi  wbi<i 
consists  me rflv  in  the  knowledge  of 
words,  or  in  the  study  of  editions,  is 
even  worse  than  a  useless   employ- 
ment  of  the   time.      Entdiiion   is 
always  good,  it  does  not  merely  serve 
to  ennoble  the  possessor,  but  it  eddi 
to  the  stock  of  important  knawiedge; 
it  serves  the  cause  of  nelig;ioii   and 
morality,  and  elevates  the  views  of 
men  totlie  grandest  objects  of  enqninr. 

Cu    knowledge   1»t« 

advance 
gorar.toBriwMvl 

O  fMivd  pMqr«  thorn  opMl  of  Hmms  srta, 
Tt«  wvl  of  oeUnee,  and  tke  qtteea  of  SMk 


Ai  lemrnitif  advaaeed*  war  woita  wm 
adopted  iato  AW  taignsg^.  »«ii  i  tMjrii  OT«»  little 
ioiflToveneat  of  the  a^  of  ti anslatloa.    JeaKsoa. 

Two  of  theFranch  eletwy  wHh  mhnm  1  | 
n;  awekv^  ww»  mm  «f  deep  entittimi* 


LABORIOU39  V.  Active. 
SjACh,  V.  Wani. 

LAME,   CUPPLE. 

I^IE,  in  6aaQii  Imo  T^imme 
Mm,  kc^  as  the  mast  ejrt^ngire  in 
its  meawpg,  but  not  so  deMte  aa 
er^pU.  We  may  be  kme  ef  either 
bands  or  fee^  but  )ve  are  mfpie 
mostly  in  the  feet:  w^  i^ay  be  Hme 
to  any  degree;  but  l»^  4  enjpp^is 
toheMii«sio  agpe^ldngw!. 

A  pmson  may  te  lom$  i«r  m  lime 
by  means  -of  a  spnun ;  he  is  a  tfnjppfr 
when  depriv^  entimly  >of  the  nae  of 
bis  limbs  by  Mooideot  or  doepieoted 
disease.  ^  person  who  is  ilaawalks 
oAsB  OS  quick  ns  be  wbo  baa  i 
limbs :  be  who  is  a  crif^k 
;elli 


om\ggmmiomm. 


nkSgarSM 
OaefBWM 


4«  say  attlm  sr  yiptMS  Iwg  saimnf al,  vfll 
dMocCaaddiaasvvBtlMlleiH  fotfhtsiNlJ^ 
win  .k  cHjM^  •^  eoptneM  by  po^etatf 
a^pUcatlodtotfcaiaaieMCeriiBa.    -  jMownb 

TO  X42f^T,  V.  To  ItwaiU 
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LANGUAGE.        $m 


vo  xAMSiTTy  9*  To  compltttfh 
TO  iutMSNT»  t;»  To  grieve^ 

TO  LtLMEVT,  V.  To  deploTC. 

LAND,   COUHTIIY, 

LtASD,  in  Gennao  land,  &c.y  from 
lean  and  ^'ne,  signifies  an  open  even 
unar^.,  and  refers  strictly  to  the  earth. 
COUNTRY,  in  French  ca»*rcc,  from 
con  and  Urra,  signifies /aiuis  adjoining 
BO  as  to  form  one  portion.  The  term 
land^  therefore,  properly  excludes  the 
idea  of  habitation :  the  term  country 
excludes  that  of  the  earth,  or  tKe 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  Hence 
we  speak  of  the  hnd^  as  rich  or  poor, 
according  to  what  it  yields;  of  a 
COHUiry,  as  rich  or  poor,  accordiqg  to 
what  Its  inhabitants  possess:  so,  in 
in  like  manner,  the  land  is  pioii^glMid 
or  prepared  for  receiving  the  g^n: 
but  tte  country  is  culuvated;  the 
country  is  under  a  good  ffovem«' 
meat;  or,  a  man's  country  is  dear  to 
him.  In  an  extended  application, 
howeyer,  theise  words  may  oe  put  for 
one  another;  the  word  land  m»j 
son^times  be  put  ibr  any  portion  of 
land  that  is  under  a  government,  as 
the  land  of  liberty^  axM  country  may 
be  put  for  the  soi^  as  a  rich  countfy. 

Yo«  W9  ami  in  the  t^md  of  ibe  IMoc  and 
Imn  all  CIm  mmm  that  caa  be  dttOteA,  wbtfebj 
to  pnvaat  y«w  falling  fcrto  fiondemiwHon. 

BBTKanwi. 

We  loTe  oar  eeuatry  m  the  aeat  of  rellgtea, 
liberty,  aud  lawi.  Blair. 

ijAynscATEj  V*  View. 

X.ANOUAGE,  TONGUE,  SPEEai, 
IXaOM,  DIALECT. 
LANGUAGE,  from  the  Latin 
i^i^Maa  lOKGUE,  iiniifies,like  the 
vpiid  t0mg»e^  that  vhA  is  tpokaa  fay 
tbetoafftie. 

SPfilCHistltt  aotof  speddngor 
<he  thiod  apokflo. 

in  Latin  tdjomo,  Geael: 
^otD  iSkc  prapriiis,  pBoper,  or 
J  'Cigaifies  a  peooUar  mode  of 
apeekiiM;. 

DJkAiLBCr,   in   Lrtin    drnketicm, 
Khttk  .Jte^tHTWK,  jGpom  tMXiwiWM  to 
itpMk  ia  a  disttnot  manno 
#Ld'uiBiiet  nBde^speedi. 
*411  ifeMe  .terms  Mtfk  the  1 


IDIOl 


«f  wpitiwing  eae'e  thnnghfij  Ina 
aader  diimeot  curcumstMoes.  Xm- 
guage  it  the  most  gsaaial  tens  ia  in 
meaaing  and  appUoatioa ;  it  oenveys 
ibe  geoMBfal  idea  without  any  fnodifioa- 
icieik,  and  is  applied  to  other  aiodas  of 
expression,  besides  that  of  wofds^  aad 
to  other  objects  besides  persons:  the 
language  of  the  eyes  freqaendy  sup- 
d|Ms  the  place  of  that  of  the  Umgua. 
The  deaf  and  dnadi  use  the  language 
.of  siuM.  Bisds  and  beasts  aie  sup- 
posed to  have  their  peculiar  Umguaga, 
Tonfue,  $peech^  and  the  athers,  aae 
apphcable  only  to  bmnao  beings 
Language  is  either. writtea  or  spoken^ 
but  a  tom^ue  is  oonoev^ed  of  aaortly  as 
a  someduDg  to  be  spoken,  <aad  49MMC& 
is,  in  the  ttrict  sense,  that  only  wihioh 
is  spoken  or  uttered.  A  tongue  is  a 
totality,  or  an  entise  as6embli^,of  adl 
that  is  necessary  for  the  exppessions*; 
it  eempnebsBcb  not  only  words,  but 
modffications  of  meaning,  changes  of 
termination,  modes  andforms  of  words, 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  syntactical 
rules.  A  ^on^fite  therefore  comprehend- 
ad,  in  the  first  instance,  only  (hofie  /on** 
jnutget  which  were  ongiaalljr  formed. 
The  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  areia 
the  proper  sense  tongues  ;  but  these 
whioi  are  s]^en  by  Europeans,  and 
owe  their  oriein  to  the  fbmer,  com- 
monly bear  &e  general  denomination 
languaget. 

Speech  is  an  abstract  Umu  itaplj^ 
ine  either  the  power  of  uttering  ard* 
cnlate  sounds :  as  when  we  speak  of 
Jthe  gift  of  epeeckf  which  is  denied  to 
those  who  are  dmnb,  or  the  wocdp 
themsehnes  which  are  spoken;  as 
when  we  spook  a£  the  pacts  oitpeeek^ 
or  die  carticular  mode  of  expressing 
one's  self;  as  when  we  say  that  a 
maa  is  known  by  fab  tpeeelu  Idiom 
and  dialect  ase  not  fMreperly  a  Imh 
jBiM^e^  but  the  properties  of  Unguofge, 
Theidnmis  the  peculiar  constraedon 
and^mefa  lanmtagey  whioh  disdn- 
.|(niahes  it  .aitogeiher<from  ediera.  it 
4s  that  which  enlen  into  the  cooipoei- 
4ion  of  the  Umguage^  aadomaot  be 
separated  from  iL  The  diaket  is 
.tfaat  whicfa  is-engrafbad^oa  a  language 
kf  die  inhabitants  of  particular  farts 
et'  a  ooontiy,  and  admitted  hy  im 
wfiten  aad  learned  men  telonnan 
iacidenial  pan  of  the  lamguagej  as 


VMa  Tbylerc  "ToBfW^taBfMf^  4te. 
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LARGE. 


LABGEEY. 


Ike  duJidty  which  oiigiBited  with  tlie 
louiansy  the  AthenimiS)  the  JEoliant, 
•nd  were  afterwards  wmalgMiiatfd 
into  the  Greek  todgoe ;  as  also  the 
dialecti  of  the  high  and  low  German 
which  are  distinguished  by  similar 
peculiarities. 

Languages  simply  serve  to  convey 
the  tlwaghts.  Tanguts  consist  of 
words,  written  or  spoken.  Speech 
4X>nsists  of  words  spoken.  Idiomi  are 
-the  expression  of  national  mannerB, 
.  customs,  and  turns  of  senument, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  to  be 
transferred  from  one  language  to  an- 
other. Dialects  do  not  vary  so  much 
in  the  words  themselves,  as  in  the 
forms  of  words;  they  are  prejudicial 
to  the  perspicuity  of  a  languagCy  but 
add  to  Its  harmony. 
Voff  d«  thaj  iniit  tMr  tvigM  ftlone, 
Bst  ■peak  a  kmguage  of  tMr  own. 


WiMt  If  we  coaM  dlMMuw  wfth  people  of  aU 
the  BfttioM  «poB  (be  mth  la  ibelr  owe  moUMMr 
tongue  f  UnleM  we  know  Jesus  Cbrtet,  afan, 
we  dioeid  be  lost  for  ever.  Bkvuumb. 

Wben  tpeeek  b  enplojed  only  as  (he  vehicle 
«r  ftliehood,  every  nua  mast  dli 
IktMS  ethers.  Jo 

"^  IV  Imnguage  of  this  f;ntt  poet  is  i 
etaeaied  bj  old  welds,  tiaasporittoas,  aod  Ib- 


EVC17  an  has  Its  dkUtet,  aaeoolh  awl  ua- 

fratefal  (o  all  when  cdsUnh  hoe  oot  reooncUed 

10  its  SOaod.  JOHMSOH. 

I.AN6UID,  V.  FainL 
LARGE,  V.  Great. 

ULRGEy  WIDE,  BROAD. 

LARGE  (v.  Great)  is  applied  in  a 
general  way  to  eipress  eve^  dimen- 
sion-; it  implies  not  only  abundance  in 
solid  matter,  but  also  freedom  in  the 
space,  or  extent  of  a  plane  superficies. 

WIDE,  in  German  wpeit^  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  French 
•«Mk,  and  the  Latin  viduus  empty,  sig- 
.nifying  properly  an  empty  or  open  space 
nnencumbered  by  any  obstructions. 

BROAD,  in  German  breit,  proba- 
bly comes  from  the  noun  itret,  board; 
because  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
a  board,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  vidtk 
of  what  is  particularly  long.  Many 
things  are  Mrge,  bat  not  wnde;  as  a 
large  town,  a  large  circle,  a  large 
ball,  a  large  nut:  other  things  are 
both  large  and  wnde;  mb  a  large 
fiel4»  or  a  tvutfe  fieki ;  a  large  house, 
or  a  wide  house ;  but  the  fieki  is  said 


to  be  iarg9  finn  the  qamnatf  ef 
ground  it  contains;  it  is  said  to  he 
wide  both  from  its  figure,  or  the 
«itent  of  its  space  in  the  cross  direc- 
tions: in  like  manner,  a  house  b 
large  fitnn  its  extent  in  all  directions; 
it  is  said  to  be  wide  fixwn  the  extoit 
which  it  runs  in  finont.  Some  tliiiig^ 
are  said  to  be  wide  which  are  not  de- 
nominated large;  that  is,  either  socfa 
things  as  have  less  bulk  and  quantirr 
than  extent  of  plane  snrfisce ;  ws  A 
wide  cloth,  a  vide  opening,  a  wide 
entrance,  and  the  like;  or  socfa  as 
have  an  extent  of  space  only  one 
way;  as  a  wide  road,  a  wide  path, 
a  wnde  passage,  and  the  like.  What 
is  broad  is  in  sense,  and  mostly 
in  application,  wide,  but  not  vice 
yertd:  a  ribbon  is  broad;  a  ledge 
is  broad ;  a  ditch  is  bi^oad ;  a  plank 
is  broad ;  the  brim  of  a  hat  is  broad  ; 
or  the  border  of  any  thing  is  broad : 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mouth  is  widty 
but  not  broad;  apertures  in  general 
are  wide^  but  not  broad.  The  iarge 
is  opposed  to  the  small;  the  wide  to 
the  close;  the  broad  to  the  narrow. 
In  the  moral  application,  we  speak  of 
^arffnen  in  regard  to  hberality:  wide 
and  broad  only  in  the  figurative  sense 
<^  space  or  size ;  as  a  wide  difierence; 
or  a  broad  line  of  distinction, 
ttall  grief  ooDtnet  Che  Imrgenem  of  that  fcnri, 
I»  wMch  Bor  Iter,  nor  aaser  has  a  pact } 

Waicc*. 
9^U€  was  fhe  wooMd^ 
Bit  BsddcAlj  wkh  flesh  flird  np  and  healM. 

The  wld«r    a  man**  reoirerte   estead,  tl» 
hnudtr  Is  the  mark  which  he  spieada  to  the  ar>  . 
rows  of  mhfbftoae.  Buia. 

LARGELY,    COPIOUSLY,     FULLY. 

LAUGELY  (v.  Gr^tat)  n  here 
taken  in  the  moral,  and,  if  the  deri> 
vation  given  of  it  be  trae,  intfaemost 
proper  sense. 

COHpUSLY  comes  fiom  the 
Latin  copia  plenty,  signil^nng  in  a 
plentiful  degree. 

FULLY  signifies  in  a^h/l  depee;  to 
the  ^^li/ extent,  as  far  as  it  can  reach. 

Chiantity  is  the  idea  expressed 
in  common  by  all  these  tenas^  but 
/arge/j^  has  ahways  a  reference  to  the 
.freedom  .of  the  will  in  the  i^ent; 
capiouify  qualifies  actioaa  that  are 
jkine  by  inanimate  ofayects;  Jklfy 
qualifies   the    actions  of  a  rationsl 


Bigitized  by  VjOOQIC 


LAST. 


LAUDABLE. 


M» 


ttgent^  but  it  denotes  a  tta|;ree  or 
ttctoat  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

>  A  person  deals  largely  in  thinfp,  or , 
lie  drinks  large  draughts;  rivers  are 
o&pimuly  supplied  in  rainy  seasons ; 
a  person  is  fully  satisiied,  w  fully 
iNPepared.  A  bountiful  providence 
nas  distributed  his  gifts  largely  among 
his  creatures.  Blood  flows  copiously 
from  a  deep  wound  when  it  is  first 
made.  When  a  man  is  notyv^^  con* 
vinoed.of  his  own  insufficiency^  he  is 
not  prepared  to  Listen  to  the  counsel 
ai  others. 

Thne  ft  one  ttry  faalty  method  of  dnwlni: 
«ptiw  him,  that  b.  whn  tto  cim  b  largely  set 
Ibftb  te  tho  pvBUDble.  Baoom. 

TIm    jMths  with  wine   the   etpimtt   foblete 

cffown'd. 
And  plm^d  dbpeaie  the  flowing  bowls  aroand* 

POPR* 

Every  word  (In  the  Bthle)  b  to  weighty  thatt 
H  ought  to  be  earefolly  eoMlderad  by  ell  that 
dealK/tfajr  to  QDdenrtaad  the  aeiMe. 


LASSITUDE,  V.  Paiigtte. 

LAST,   LATEST,   FINAL^ 
ULTIMATE. 

LAST  and  LATEST,  both  from  late, 
in  German  letzte,  come  from  the 
Greek  xmo^o;  and  huvm  to  leave,  sig- 
nifying left  or  remaining.  . 

FINAL^  V.  Final. 

ULTIMATE  comes  ftom  uUimui 
the'last. 

Last  respects  the  order  of  succes- 
sion; latest  respects  the  order  of 
time;  fnal  respects  the  completion 
of  an  object.  What  is  last  is  suc- 
ceeded by  nothine  else ;  what  is  latest 
is  not  succeeded  by  any  great  interval 
of  time ;  what  \s  final  requires  to  be 
succeeded  by  nothing  else.  Hie  last 
is  opposed  to  the  first ;  the  latest  is 
opposed  to  the  earliest^  the  final  is 
opposed  to  the  introductory  or  begin- 
ning. A  person's  tatt  words  are  tm>8e 
by  which  one  is  guided ;  a  conscien- 
tious man  remains  firm  to  his  prin- 
ciples to  his  Zo/est  breath;  the  final 
determination  of  difficult  matters  re- 
quires caution.  Jealous  people  strive 
not  to  he  the  last  in  any  thing.  The 
latest  intelligence  which  one  gets  of 
bis  country  is  acceptable  to  one  who 
is  in.  distant  quarters  of  Uie  globe; 
it  requires  resolution  to  take  a  fina^ 


leflore  of  those  whom  one  holds  near, 
and  dear. 

Tbei«|MeiM  AathoreToiir  being  htt  to  fomed. 
theeoBlof  oMnthMBeCbiegbet  binuelf  com  be 
its  Uutt  edeqvate,  and  propot  hepplnetii 

AODISOK. 

A  pleannt  eomedy  which  paloti  the  amniMn 
of  the  a<e  b  a  durable  work,  and  b  traomistted 
to  the  latut  posterity.  Hua& 

Final  causes  lie  more  hare  and  open  to  'oaf 
obMfvatloB,  as  thees  are  oflea  a  greater  tariety 
tbatbetongtothesaflBeeibol.  Aamsoir^ 

TbeiOliMefeeiidof  oHaib  the  enjoym^  of 
God,  b^foodwbicbheoaaMtforaiawbh. 

Gaevm*. 

LASTiNQ,  V.  Durolle* 

LASTLY,  AT, LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 
LASTLY,  like  last  (v.  Last),  re- 
spects the  order  of  succession :  AT 
LAST  or  AT  LENGTH  refer  to 
what  has  preceded.  Wh^"  ^  sermon 
18  divided  into  many  heads,  the  lastly 
comprehends  the  last  divisfon.  Wheif 
an  affair  is  settled  after  much  diffi- 
culty it  IS  said  to  be  a^  last  settled ; 
and  if  it  be  settled  after  a  protracted 
continuance,  it  is  said  to  be  settled  at 
length. 

iMsUy^  qppoftonlties  do  fometbiiei  oiEer  te 
which  a  maa  OMy  wickedly  make  kbftirtaBe  with- 
oat  fear  of  temporal  damage,  la  sach  eases  what 
festralot  do  tbqr  lb  under  who  have  no  legaid 
beyond  the  grave }  BBaanjer. 

Jt  Ian  being  laftbSed  they  had  iiethtog  le 
fear  th^y  brooght  ont  all  tbeSr  eom  eiaiy  digr.     > 


A  Beighbonring  ktaig  ha 
thb  feoMle  lepobllo  aeveral  yean  wkh  variow 
BQoeeas,  and  aS  length  overthrew  them  In  a  vary 
gieat  battle.  Amaox* 

LATEST,  V.   Last. 

LAUDABLE,  PRAXSEWORTHY, 
COMMENDABLE. 

LAUDABLE,  from  the  Latin  lauda 
to  praise,  is  in  sense  literally 
PRAISEWORTHY,  that  is  wortAjr 
cf  praise,  or  to  be  praised  (v.  Toprais^. 

COMMENDABLE  signifies  end- 
tied  to  commendation. 

Laudable  is  used  in  a  genesal  a^ 
plication;  praiseworthy  and  cotnmet^m 
dable  are  applied  to  iudividoals) 
things  are  laudahle  in  themselves; 
they  are  praiseworthy  or  commemdaUe 
iu  this  or  that  person. 

That  which  is  laudabla/i^  entitle4 
to  encouragement  and  general  appro? 
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LAO&iTABLE. 


1lM!lan>  M  boiMst  lUMkMiviNir  lo  M 
Qsefiil  to  one's  ftmilj  or  oiM^^  Mif 
is  at  all  tmM  /owiaMe,  mi  wiU  ei>- 
sore  the  support  of  ril  good  people. 
What  is  prauewarthy  obtains  the  re- 
spect of  all  men :  as  all  have  temp- 
tations to  do  that  which  is  wron^ 
the  performance  of  one's  duty  is- 
in  all  cases  praiMemorthy ;  hot  par- 
ticatarly  so  la  those  cases  where  il 
o|ifMMeft  one's  interests  md  inteHefes- 
with  one's  pleasures.  -What is  eom- 
mendable  h  not  eqtialfy  important 
witli  the  two  former;  it  entitles  a 
person  only  td  a  temporary  or  partial 
eipression  of  good  will  and  appro- 
hation.  The  perfbrmanoe  of  those 
nunor  aad  particular  duties  which 
belong  to  children  and  sabordinata 
persons  is  in  the  proper  'sense  am^* 
wmndmkie, 

Itisa  ^OJidoMgambitientewisilto 
•icel  in  that  wliich  is  flood ;  it  is  very 
prtdtemortiy  \n  a  dtmd  to  assist  its 
aareat  as  occasion  mayieqaire;  si* 
toooe  is  eOMVMAdaMf  in  a  f{mo%  per* 
sou  when  he  ia  reprovedk 

Kolbtac  k  man  butitiU  Una  la  ca^iMiy 
«Aw  milb  Ammom. 

RMkale  to  fOMnlljr  laate  Me  of  to  hngk 
am  out  of  virtM  ABd  irood  wMe  bj  tttackiaf 


Khmttd  Wtllsr  *iit  bora  to  a  fciyftlr  e^tB 
hf  dM  pinliaoMy  or  frtxilK^  of  a  wIm  Ihtbetf 
ntf  notfier,  and  be  tboeebt  It  so  fmmtnd^le 
MadvMiie^  tbrt  bo  hjwN sil  to  Imyowo  a  wHh 


LAUGHABLE^  LUDICROUS, 

RIDICULOUS,  COXIOAL    OR 

COMiq,    DROLL. 

,  LAUGHABLE,  signifies  exciting 
or  fit  to  excite  laughter, 

LtDICROU8,  m  Latin  htdieer  or 
hdUnu  fhnn  latdui  a  gmne,  sig^fies 
balon^ncto  a  nme oc sport. 

RIDICULOUS  exciting  or  fit  to 
mtke  ritUemk. 

Either  the  direct  action  of  Umgkter 

*  "  eorrsspondinc  sentiment  is  in- 

1  in  the  siAiitoEtion  of  all  these 

tanse  which  pfodoces  the  fiBefing;  the 
kmghMe  consists  of  objects  in  gene- 
r^whether  personal  or  otherwise;  the 
hdierma  and  ridiewlout  haye  more 
QflM  refbMBcetolhatwbicfcisper^ 


Of  a 


sMafe  Whst  k  ImighMe  rnxf  m^ 
dte  simple  mciriment  indepeadaflOy 
of  all  personal  wjfeieact»  ouleaa  -we 
arfmit  what  Mr.  HebbeSy  and  aAer 
him  Addison,  have  maintained  of  all 
Umghtety  that  it  spring  kom  pMt. 
0ttt  wicImmiA  entering  into  tnis  vaco 
qaestioo>  I  am  inofined  to  itistiaguiah 
between  the  UmghMe  whidi  stfiaes 
Rom  ale  reflection  of  what  is  to  oar 
own  advantage  or  pleaBare,  and  tlmt 
which  arises  Rom  reflecting  on  what 
is  to  the  disa^rantage  of  another. 
The  DROLL  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or 
the  humorous  stories  of  wit,  are 
hmgkaUe  fiom  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves  ;  without  any  afipa- 
rMt  aiiusioUy  however  remote,  to  any 
individaai  but  the  one  whose  senses 
of  mind  is  gratified.  Hie  Uidiercmt 
and  ridicuUna  are  however  species  of 
the  lau^iabU  which  arise  altogether 
firom  reAeeting  on  that  which  is  to 
the  disadvantage  of  another.  The 
Wicrous  lies  mostlvin  the  ontward 
drcumstanoes  of  tne  individual,  or 
such  ai  aie  exnosed  to  view  asid  seire 
as  a  show ;  tne  riUcMhia  applies  to 
every  thine  personal,  whether  external 
or  internal.  The  ludkroiu  does  not 
comprehend  that  whidi  is  so  much  to 
the  dttnaragetnent  of  the  indrvidual  as 
therMMcaioar;  whatever  there  is  in 
ourselves  which  exdtes  ItmfkUr  in 
Others  IS  fliCcompamed  in  their  minds 
with  a  sense  ot  our  inferiority :  and 
consequently  die  htdicrota  always 
produces  •  this  feeling  ;  but  only  in  a 
sKffht  degree  compared  with  the  ridi' 
emJouif  wttich  awaxens  a  posidva  sense 
of  contempt.  Whoever  is  in  a  hidi- 
erouM  situation  is,  let  it  be  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree,  placed  in  an  inferior 
station,  with  r^ud  to  those  by  whom 
he  b  thus  viewra;  but  he  who  is  ren- 
dered tidieulmtt  is  positively  degraded. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  nerson  to 
be  in  a  htdicrout  situadon  wittiQut  any 
kind  of  moral  demerit,  or  the  dightest 
depreciation  of  his  moral  diaracter ; 
since  that  which  renders  his  sitoatioo 
/adtcroBff  is  altogether  independent  of 
himself;  or  it  becomes  hdicrma  only 
in  the  eyes  of  incompetent  Judges. 
''  Let  an  ambassador^''  savs  Mr.  Pope, 
^  sneak  the  best  sense  In  the  world 
and  deport  himself  in  the  most  grace- 
nil  mantfer  befbre  a  pitnoE^  yet  if 
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LAVfVOL. 


LAV. 


mi 


Ihe  tail  of  his  shift  happen^  fts  I 
have  known  it  happen  to  a  very  wise 
man,  to  hang  out  oehind,  more  people 
will  laugh  at  that  than  attend  to  the 
other.''  This  is  the  hidicrau^  The 
same  can  seldom  be  said  of  the  ridi- 
cuioiui;  for  as  diis  sprints  from  posi- 
tive moral  causet;  it  reflects  on  the 
person  to  whom  it  attaches  in  a  less 
(|aestiomd^  shapes  and  produces  po- 
sitive disgrace.  Persons  very  rarely 
appear  rtSictt^ota  withoilt  being  really 
so ;  and  he  who  is  leallj  ridiculous 
justly  exoitas  oontempL 

Droll  and  COMICAL  are  in  the 
proper  sense  applied  to  things  which 
cause  laughterf  as  when  we  speric  of 
a  dfoll  story,  or  a  comica/ incident, 
or  a  COMIC  song.  They  may  be 
applied  to  the  person;  but  not  so 
stt  to  i^eflect  disadvantaeeon^  on 
the  indindiialy  as  in  3ie  former 
terms. 

'l<k€j*llaotdi0irtkeir««elh|B  wajoff  mlle^ 
Th<N^  N«a«r  nraw  Oe  JMt  be  lOMffftflUe. 

Sajxtraiaa. 

Tito  adlni  er  fU  dkilM,  tlMisk  taadnru 
■W«  MieelB  tt  Mt  iMMtfUt  vMem  II  be  Ml- 
tirtal  nd  bMfaiCi  wm  twrfiil^  wKdbed  bf  lbs 
MttaMBtbHtlt  ■^faBfroffeaMfcifedlaTklM* 

Baoom. 

A|/bllr  jMHfjMtw  bMWrtblH  bi  It  wm  Md- 
IcfiMelhutUi,  tbut  It  fwdcn  MArMfeKloM. 

SMTtH. 

AeMile  «ttl4<M  tofwaii  bunbto  vene, 
TIjHiM  wtAtt  a  l«ir  and  cMiie  fllylei 


It  Am  Mn«tfB«  •«•  *lMtf»  BOtwIdNlaiidii^ 
Mii  BiiiMi  af  HMMa,,  tb«f  pvrftenA  tbe  bnr 
baftoMtywd  dnUn^tH  Flaittttotbe  deli* 
M^af  Tmbms.  WAnoN. 

LAVISH,  t;*  Extravagant. 
LAW)  t;»  MaxinL 

tAWfVLf   LBQALy    LEGITIMATE, 
LICIT. 

LAWFUL  fivm  liMf,  and  the 
French  loi,  oomea  from  the  Latin  lexf 
in  the  same  manner  as  LEGAL  or 
LEGITIMATE^  all  signifVii^  in  the 
pri«p6r  sense  beloogmg  to  km.  They 
diffet'  therefore  aooordine  to  the  sense 
of  the  word  law  ;  lawfiu  respects  the 
latB  in  general  defined  or  nndefined ; 
legal  respects  oaly  the  dvil  km  which 
is  defined;  and  legitimate  respects 
the  laws  er  ndes  of  science  as  well 
as  ciTil  matters  inj^neral.  LICIT, 
fh>in  (he  Latin  licet  to  be  allowed,  is 


tided  Only  to  cberaoteme  the 

<|ia£ty  of  actions:  the /!a»^  properly 
implies  (Conformable  to  or  enjoined  by 
law;  the  ^a/ what  is  intlieformor 
after  the  manner  of  law,  or  binding 
by  law  i  it  is  not  lawful  to  ooia 
mone^  with  the  king's  stamp;  a  mai^ 
riage  is  not  legal  in  England  which  ia 
not  dolenmiz^  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  established  church  :  men's  paa« 
gions  impel  them  to  do  many  thm^ 
which  ate  unlawfld  or  ilUcU ;  thetf 
iimoraace  leads  them  into  mant 
things  which  are  ilUgal  of  illeg%^ 
timate.  As  a  good  citizen  and  a  tnis 
Christian,  every  man  wiH  beanxiooi 
to  avoid  etery  thing  which  is  unlaw* 

fiU:  it  is  the  business  of  the  lawyer 
to  define  what  is  leeAl  or  illegal :  it 
is  the  busmess  of  the  critic  to  defind 
what  is  legitimate  verse  in  poetrv;  \t 
is  the  business  of  the  linguist  to  define 
the  legiHmaie  use  of  wmds  :  it  is  the 
business  of  the  moralist  to  point  out 
what  is  iUidt.  As  usurpers  have  no 
Utwful  authoritjy  no  one  is  under  any 
obfigation  to  obey  them.  When  ft 
daim  to  property  cannot  be  made  out 
according  to  the  established  ^otbt  of 

.  the  countnr  it  is  not  le^al.  The 
cause  of  fegiiimate  soVeVeigns  is  at 
length  brougpt  to  a  happy  issue ;  it  i^ 
to  be  hoped  that  men  wOl  never  be  so 
unwise  as  ever  to  revive  the  question. 
The  first  ikiclination  to  an  illicit  'wdvAf* 
ganoe  shbdld  be  carefblly  suppressed., 

AodHdliv  to  tbii  tpblltel  doctor  of  folNlfl^  tf 
bb  najflrty  doot  sot  owe  bio  eioirn  to  tfaeebobs 
of  bio  poovb*  bo  ii  no  teq/Wl  btaf;        Bnass. 

SwHI^  BMBtol  women  dtodfaMd  tfll  (1741) 
It  wao  fooBd  nofpity  Ibot  legml  gowdteai 
ibovid  be  oppolatedfo  bio  poMoo  Md  foctaoe. 

Upoo  tbe  wbole  I  bave  isat  tbio  myodhiiriai 
Intolbe  world  la  as  deoont  a  dreu  ao  I  was  able  ; 
liMgiHmatte^  laasoMailfc  Mookb. 

Tbe  Ktaf  of  Pnaria  cfaB|»ed  ooom  of  tbe 
Qgcots,  bh  priio— a,  witb  siibitilahig  aa  UHeU 
ouffieinoadoaco,  Saouani 


LAX.  V. 


Loose. 


TO  LAY»  OB  TAKE  HOLD  OV9 . 
CATCHy  SEIZE,    SNATCH, 

oiiAsi»,  (S^ftin;. 

To  LAY  OR  TAXK  HOLD  OF, 
is  here  the  geiiw^  eipfeisioii ;  it  de- 
notes simpler  getting  into  the  p<>ts^ 
sioB,  which  is  the  coounon  idea  in  tbe 
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LAY. 


LEAN. 


significatJon  pf  all  these  tertss^  which 
differ  in  re{;ard  to  the  niotiun  in  which 
the  action  is  performed.  To  CATCH 
is  to  lay  hold  of  with  an  effort.  To 
SEIZE  is  to  lay  hold  of  with  vio* 
lence.  To  SNATCH  is  to  lay  hold 
of  bj  a  sadden  effort.  One  is  said  to, 
lay  hold  of  that  on  which  one  places 
his  hand ;  he  takes  hold  of  that  which 
he  secures  in  his  hand.  We  lay  hold 
f^  any  thing  when  we  see  it  falling ; 
we  take  hold  of  any  thing  when  we 
wish  to  lift  it  up ;  we  catch  the  thine 
which  attempts  to  escape;  we  uizt 
it  when  it  makes  resistance;  we 
gnaich  that  which  we  a^  particularly 
afi^d  of  not  getting  otherwise.  A 
person  who  is  fainting  layt  hold  of 
the  first  thing  which  comes  in  his 
way  ;  a  sick  person  or  one  that  wants 
support  takes  hold  of  another's  arm  in 
walk'mg;  variousL  artifices  are  em* 
ployed  to  catch  animals;  the  wild 
oeasts  of  the  forest  seixe  their  prey 
the  moment  they  come  within  their 
reach ;  it  is  the  rude  sport  of  a  school 
boy  to  snatch  out  of  tne  hand  of  an- 
other that  which  he^is  not  willing  to 
l«t  go. 

^To  lay  hold  of  is  to  get  in  the  pos- 
session. To  GRASP  and  to  GRIPE 
signify  to  have  or  keep  in  the  po»- 
sesskm :  an  eagerness  to  keep  or 
not  to  let  go  is  expressed  by  that 
o£  grasping;  a  fearful  anxiety  of 
losing  and  an  tamest  deaira  of  keep- 
ing is  expressed  by  the  act  of  griping, 
WImd  a  famished  man  lays  hold  of 
food,  ^e  graxps  it,  from  a  convid- 
sive  kind  of  fear  least  it  should  leave 
him;  when  a  miser  lays  hold  of 
money  he  gripes  it  fh)m  the  love  he 
bears  to  it ;  and  the  fear  he  has  that 
it  will  be  taken  from  him. 

Somrtimft  It  Inippfw  tl»t  a  cwn  vUpa  out  of 
their  paim  wbni  tiMj  (the  ants)  are  cKmbinK 
«p«  thej  talte  hold  if  ft  agahi  when  thej  eaa 
ind  it,  othcnHwihey  look  for  another. 


Om  ffnt  feBi^&^A«B  eatdbn  Ike  ftuM  ftMB 

FarioM  he  eaU,  nSfl^*ra  the  Graelaa  crew, 
iteWd  bjF  the  cmt>  th«  aahappj  wairier  drew* 

Pops. 
The  haagi^  harpers  4j, 
They  miMek  Ihe  neat,  deAIbg  all  the;  flnd. 

Dkysem. 
Ukea  niM  Vnidit  hit  itoie, 
Wbocroqw  and  gnngw  lUl  hecaa  hold  no  morr. 
DavBM. 


ThejfWjfC  their  4ak«;  aad  t<ry^«ii>u  hmmm 

Is  rait*d  by  tann  wHh  hope,  hj  t«ne'wKk  ftnr 
ditpreie^d.  Dvncs. 

LAZY9  V.  Idle. 

LAzr,  V.  Inactive. 

TO  LEAD,  V.  To  conduct. 

LEADER^  V.  Chief. 

LEAGUE,  V.  Alliance^ 

TO  LEAN5   INCLINE,    BEND. 

LEAN  and  INCLINE  both  coiDe 
from  the  Latin  clino,  and  Greek 
mXivw  to  bow  or  bend. 

BEND,  V.  Bend. 

In  the  proper  sense  lean  hsA 
incline  are  both  said  of  the  posi- 
tion of  bodies ;  bend  is  said  of  tks 
shape  of  bodies :  that  which  leant 
rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a  sideward  di- 
rection ;  that  which  inclines,  leans  or 
turns  only  in  a  slight  degree :  that 
which  bends  forms  a  curvature ;  it  does 
not  all  lean  the  same  way  :  a  houic 
leans  when  the  foundation  gives  waj; 
a  tree  may  grow  so  as  to  incline  to 
the  right  or  the  left ;  or  a  road  mar 
incUne  this  or  that  way  ;  «  tree  or  a 
road  hends  when  it  turns  out  of  th« 
straight  course. 

In  the  improper  sense  the  Jnt^ 
ment  leanSy  tne  will  tfic/Jnet,  the  wDI 
or  conduct  hends  in  consequence  of 
some  outward  action.  A  persco 
leans  to  this  or  that  side  of  a  ques- 
tion which  he  favors ;  be  inclines  or 
is  inclined  to  this  or  that  mode ;  he 
hends  to  the  will  of  another.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side 
of  mercy  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
justice  :  whoever  inclines  too  rea- 
dily to  listen  to  the  tales  of  distress 
which  are  oontinuallv  told  to  excitt 
compassion,  will  find  himself  in  gene- 
ral deceived ;  an  unbending  temper  is  I 
the  bane  of  domestic  felicity.  ' 

Like  yov  a  eovitipr  hora  aad  heed. 
KlBflR  lMM*il  thi4r  ear  to  wh«t  I  nid.         Gav. 
Say  vhat  yea  «a«t  ;  ihe  JjMm  yea  ifaall  fad. 
Not  ferc'd  tepDodae*^  hut  by  wiU  <ikMV.  \ 


And  a>  00  eom  when  weeteni  iriaUdeaeead* 

Before  the  blait  the  lofty  httTfcaliteii^      PM& 

LEARNING^  t;.  Knowledge. 

TO  LEAVE,   QUIT,   RBXini)g9ISa. 
LEAVE,  in  Saxon  Urf»t^  vs  M 
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LEAVE. 


LEAVE. 
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German  lauhe,,  Latin  Unquo,  Greek 
xtizr>,  signifies  either  to  iiiive  or  be 
wanting^  because  one,  is  wanting  in 
the  place  which  one  learoeg, 

QUIT,  in  French  quitter,  from  the 
Latin  qnietut  rest,  signifies  to  rest  or 
remain,  to  give  up  the  hold  of. 

RELINQUISH,  v.  To  abandon. 

*  We  Uaoe  that  to  which  we  intend 
to  return ;  we  quit  that  to  which  we 
return  no  more :  we  may  leave  a  place 
with  joy,  with  indifference,  or  with 
r^ret;  but  we  always  relinquish 
with  reluctance.  We  leave  persons 
or  things;  we  quit  and  relinquith 
things  only.  I  leafoe  one  person  in 
order  to  speak  to  another;  I  leave 
my  house  for  a  short  time ;  I  quit  it 
not  to  retu  n  to  it. 

Leave  and  quit  may  be  used  in 
the  improper  as  well  as  the  proper 
aense.  A  prudent  man  leaves  all 
questions  about  minor  matters  in  reli- 
gion and  politics  to  men  of  bus^  rest- 
less tempers.  It  is  a  source  oi  great 
pleasure  to  a  contemplatire  mind  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  early  childhood, 
which  have  been  long  quitted  for  the 
busy  scenes  of  active  life.  A  miser 
is  loath  to  relinquish  the  gain  which 
has  added  so  greatly  to  his  stores  and 
his  pleasures.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
true  Christian  to  be  able  to  leave  all  the 
enjoyments  of  this  life,  not  onJy  with 
composure,  but  satisfaction.  Dogs 
liave  sometimes  evinced  their  fidelity, 
even  to  the  remains  of  their  masters, 
by  not  quitting  the  spot  where  they 
are  laid.  Prejudices,  particularly  in 
matters  of  religion,  acquire  so  deep  a 
root  in  the  mind  that  tnpy  cannot  be 
made  to  relinquish  their  hold  by  the 
most  persuasive  eloquoice  and  forcible 
reasoning. 

Wbj  leave  we  not  tke  fiital  Tngaa  thon^ 
AmAmnmn  back  the  was  we  cronM  before  ? 


The  wunA  wtmOer,  tin  a  Uantoff  gif  *in, 
^MOi  not  hk  hold*  b«t  hslttac  cooqMrs  hcftv^i. 
Waubr, 
A]tho«8b  Cbarlei  reUntiOOUd  akMetcwry 
>Dwer  of  the  crown,  ha  would  neither  glte  «p 
Mr  fticDde  to  puBUiment,  nor  deiert  what  he 
•tteem«d  hb  icillBiout  doty.  Htms. 

TO  LEAVE,   TAKE   LEAVE,  BID 
FARSWEL,   OR  ADIEU. 
LEAX^  is  here  general  as  before 
.  {v.  To  leave);  it  expresses  simply  the 
•  VMi  Ttiylon  «  To 


id^a  of  separatine  one's  self  firom  aa 
object,  whether  for  a  time,  or  other* 
wise;  to  TAKE  LEAVE  and  BID 
FAREWEL,  imply  a  separation  for  a 
perpetuity. 

To  leave  is  an  unqualified  action ; 
it  is  applied  to  objects  of  indifference^ 
or  otherwise,  but  supposes  in  general 
no  exercise  of  one's  feelings.  We 
leave  persons  as  convenience  requires; 
we  leave  them  on  the  road,  m  the 
field,  in  the  house,  or  wherever  cir- 
cumstances direct;  we  leave  them 
with  or  without  speaking ;  but'  to 
take  leave  is  a  partm^  ceremony  be- 
tween friends,  on  their  parting  for  a 
considerable  time ;  to  bid  fatetoel  or 
ADIEU,  is  a  still  more  solemn  cere- 
mony, when  the  parting  is  expected 
to  be  final. 

When  applied  to  things,  we  leavt 
such  as  we  do  not  wish  to  meddle 
with;  we  take  leave  of  those  which 
were  agreeable  to  us,  but  which  we 
find  it  prudent  to  give  up;  and  we 
bid  farewel  to  those  for  which  we 
still  retain  a  great  attachment. 

It  is  better  to  leave  a  question  ui>- 
decided,  than  to  attempt  to  decide  it 
by  altercation  or  violence.  It  is  greater 
virtue  in  a  man  to  take  leave  of  his 
vices,  than  to  let  them  take  leave  of 
him.  When  a  man  engages  in  schemes 
of  ambition,  he  must  Ud  adieu  to  all 
the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life. 


Self  alone.  In  nature  rooted  Cut, 
Attends  ne  flnt  and  leooef  at  laat. 


Swift* 


Now  I  am  to  take  leave  of  my  mderR,  I  am 
under  greater  anxielj  than  f  have  known  for  thn 
work  of  anj  day  dnee  I  widertook  this  proriaoab 

8TBEI& 

Anttef pate  the  awAil  moment  of  yonr  MddiJig 
the  world  an  eternal  Jurewel. 


LEAVE^    LIBERTY,    PERMISSION, 
LICENCE. 

LEAVE  has  here  the  sense  of  firee* 
dom  granted,-  because  what  is  left  to 
itself,  is  left  free. 

LIBERTY,  V.  Freedom. 

PEKMISSIQN  sienifies  the  act  of 
permitting  (v.  To  allow),  or  the  thing 
permitted. 

LICENCE,  in  Latin  licentia  from 
licet  to  be  lawful,  signifies  the  state 
of  being  permitted  by  law. 
'  Leavfi  and  liberty  are  eithfit  gives 
to  fsic,  to  nUAqnidi.'' 
9  « 
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or  tak^o;  jHMWHon  w  i^^M7\ 
I«wir4»gnmted,andthat  m«8D6cwl 
mmar:  iicow  i9  cwlojed  only  on 
fiunUiar  occuions;  UheriyxB  f^^^^n^n 
IBOie  impCKtant  nuitteni :  tpe  niaster 
MM  fetfoe  to  \as  pepf^t  to  go  Mt 
fer  his  pleatnfe ;  a.  gentleman  pvet 
bk  fiieods  the/t6erty.Qt.sbootiB|g0n 
Iw  ftroonda :  /eove  is  ti^«n  in  wdif- 
lemit  matters,  paiticohrfy  m  it  r^ 
meets  kave  of  fibMoce;  *«t«1«  is 
takta  1^  a  greater^  Mid  in^iialan 
omutbomMt  stretfih  of  one  s.  powers^ 
mA  is,  theitfare,  ai^  in§infei«ePt,oB 
4he  rights  of  fwother,    Whp^isdppe 
widMWt  the  /ee^mafbe  dopewith- 
4Mit  the  kwmWge,  though  not  can- 
twy  tathewiU,.of  anoth^s  hnt  hber^ 
ti€i  which  aie  taken  without  offiyng 
«&  Apelegy  ate  always  calculated  to 

^  hum  is  gnwtod  hy  pnj^.  i*d?- 
Tiduab,  hot.&eiiceiftgraiitedhypubhc 
. jMthoffity :  a  master  gives  his  servant 
ilggw  to  go  out;  the- government  grant 
licenoei  %r  seUing  uiflGMOsnt  commo- 

'  -^ties.  .  i  ^ 

£eii^  «od  .|^«nattii«i  are  said  to 
beadMdlbr^  hatootl^Wjf;  we  beg 
/mm  to  offiw  our  opiniofisi  we  request 
Mnmtoton,  but  not  fiter^yt  to  spwUt; 
SiiMioM  aie  obtained  ^wa  application, 
thy  such  pereoas  as  are  proper  to  Te- . 
ceiTe  them. 

iMHtlMve  |fl«r«  to  togmlffclio  ttajwe 
■liift  i«m  ■^  let  H«  U  eter  ID  •fc««lDWto 

.  I  »a  far  tk«  ftail  li&eity  pV  dimiisn  (^ 
.cUMMi)  a  avok  ei  yo«  c»  be.  Lmo. 

The  icTMlcd  jp«mi<iil#«  yo«  gWe  «t  «f 

.^IpHif  fhsdy  wlA  yo«  wUl,  1  kope,  

*    .wMlkavedoM. 

TO  WEAVE  OFF,  V.  To  CtdJ*. 
TO  LEAVE  OFF,  V.To  dcStsU 

rEOlTlMATE,  V.  lowfiil. 

ttisukA,  v.Me: 
'     TO  tESSEN^  I;.  Tb  dfoie. 
'     LktHARGiC,  i;.  Sleepy. 
'    urnmiy  v.  ChariuUern 

TO  LSVSt^  V.  7b  iCIM^t  , 


Kr>. 


LllHstESS. 

tEtilT,  r.  Lighinea. 
LIABLE,  V.  Sulked. 
libeiUl,  v.  Berit/tteHt. 
LiBE&AL,  »*  Ree. 
TO  LIBERATE,  V.  Tq  free. 
LIBBRTT,  v.FreeJam^ 
LiQEi^TT,  V.  Leave. 
LTCBirce^  V.  Leave. 

LICENTIOUS,  i^.  Looic 

LIE,  V.  Unindh. 

TO  LIE,  LAT^ 

Br  ii  ttllgllr  ^rrdrAese  veAs  htn 

been  so  cohfotmded  as  to  deaerrc  sotte 

iioti<».    To  UE  is  ne«lter,  and  de- 

Bighates  at  state*  to  LAY  i«  active, «d 

denotes  km  iuiton  on  Hn  dgect;  its 

properly  to  cause  tb  2ier  a  tl»ng  fo 

OT  Uie  table;  some  olie  XiQpe  k  end* 

table:  hto  Utewith  h»  fkdttn;  tkr 

laid  hiin  with  Ms  fathers.      In  th 

same  manner,  when  used  iilMifAaticsIK, 

we  say,  a  thl^/fe<by  us  until  webrai 

it  into  use;  we  %  h  hy  ftr  9tm 

future  purpose:  we  fie  do#n  inoiAr 

to  reposfe  oursdves;   ^6  a*  mooey 

dOwilbv^rttyofdetiemtt  dft  disoi*r 

fo  in  'file  constittitiotf ;  w»  isy  tte 

ill  trektmeiit  of  othert  tt>  Heart:  « 

m  with  tKe  tteJsbtt  «ilil  wfmra  « 

fleto;    wc  W  a  wilg^  ^rHhto 

-«rlkm  wfe  Btike   btir  ttftioey  w^m 

xMvi. ' 

ibu  i&  *  ill  fiii  .i»ai  S*fe  «n '^^ 

Qto,  M«,  tlwfftirr,  die  ednt  iU  kM  Ikh  > 

Oelr  mti  #fil  tuoAiee  m«MUc.  Ammm. 

TliecfemehulBlIt  wwe  !•  Wy '"*«•  ""^ 

•*t  Ii9*«r  «iP«  *-»  ii»>m-tj*»g-fi» 


LIFE,  V*  ^HtBIOtfOfl. 
•  llFtLEdS,  UEAb,  'T*X»nitATE. 
LIFELESS  md  D£AD  suppose 
the  absence  of  life  where  it  has  aw 
been;  iNANlMATfe  s6|>t»ses  rd 
absence  where  it  haa  neiver  be«i;  * 
penoii  is  said  t6  be  Q^^fe^  dr  4t^ 
bom  wbaok  Bfc  Ijas  departed;  ti« 
jnaDerial  vorld  p(Visist»  ^<rf".  ohp^ 
which  are  l^  nature  iMtMote.  If*- 
Zm  Is  niative,  It  sonifies  siibFJ 
wltlioutKft,  ortbeTital  spark;  did 
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-ih  }H»itive;  it  dmihtk  aii  HctWsnd 
p^tBsci  d^  in  ihk  mHcL  We 
iba^  9d«fic  iff  k  mteh  dwp^,  ^H<b 
9tieak%g  bf  b  t»ol^  ^HicU  ma  At)^ 
ik  stdte  of  tmimaiion  iHto  that  of  t/i- 
'  dfUmeduM  ;  we  speai  8f  <fea<i  %6ei^^, 
tb  de^i^ate  §tteh  ib  hkyfe  micl^iie 
*h  ehtit©  didbnge;  A  t^rtoh,  theW- 
-^Hi,  in  wbdtil  a^rifnHfniH  is  stiSptodcd 
ii,  M^iMi^v^  mBBhi  in  siv. 
l)6ditmci»  ilt  l^ast,  ahhot^  we  dbbtild 
iioi:  say  ikiUf . 

In  m  ^Hd  acce[itatiOD,  imieh 
Btid  (nbrthnate  thaplM  the  smiits; 
dead  tbsptN^  thi^  nibcU  i^tig.  A 
f^nbH  is  iMtid  b  be  i|^ifl^»  who  has 
lo^t  the  spirits  ^hich  he  ohce  had ; 
lie  li  itid  to  be  iAnhGMe  when  he  is 
uathriUIy  wanting  ib  ^rits :  a  person 
"Who  i^  nfetm  is  nnfitted  for  enjoy- 
ment; he  who  is  dead  to  moral  sehti^ 
jneot  b  totally  bei^  of  the  essential 
ptnpettiei  of  his  nature; 

IVor  CM  Us /(^leM  BOitril  vfeMe 

-Witi  the  bJti  mfttbf  nc  i^ll.     .        fcoi^OT. 

««w*ctfthe««gitebbkii«lMillM!  THMmnr. 

Wb  ttity  Id  NHM  fort  be  nid  to  £^e  4  MMy 


LIW, 


JK 


TO  ElFT,    RAISE,    ERECT, 
Kt^TA'TEy  EXASE?r. 

.    LIFT  is    in   all   fnobability  coo* 
tracted  fpom  the  latin /ci^otiis  parti- 
ciple of  Uto  to  lift. 
BAISE  signifies  «>  Qtuue  to  lisa. 
.EB.K5T,   in  Latin  erectus,  parti- 
^ciple  bf  ^tfo  or  <;  and  rego,  probably 
frcHn  tlto  Oi-eek  Mr«9  signified  Ete- 
rallyto  extend   or  set  fortii  ib  tUb 

fefeVATE  is  a  variatidn  Mfttt  thb 
same  soaftse  a«  i^. 

•  BXALTdOBiesiiidmthaliBkia^lHis 
high,  and  the  Hebrew  alah  to  asbihiVly 
vmifies    to   cAuib  td    b6  lii^.   (v. 

•  High,') 

The  ilieli  of  inftkiiig  ottb  tfain^ 
lii^er  thlOi  another  is  con^on  tb 
these  Terbs,  which  differ  in  the  cif- 
cifittstltticjeis  of  the  action.  Td  lift  is 
td  takli  dflf  ih>ih  tfab  ground ;  to  raHit 
«M  m;dr  W^  lo  ]d^  in  a  h^fer 
t»sition,  wMK  ifa  contact  with  tftb 
gWttbd:  #6  10  tip  a  stdbl;  #bhif«e 
iichrir,  fijr^TMg  it  longer  mi  wb 
♦rert  A  tttontiiifent  by  feartS  onb 
%t<Hle  bli  tUbtbc^.  • 


.  WHai^^eristbbecatribdiiilM^; 
wlmceyer  is  to  be  situaltid  hi^nbrls 
to  be  ramd ;  whatever  is  to  be  con- 
Mrbcted  abore  oth^  objects  is  erect^i. 
A  ladder  is  lifted  npon  the  shoulders 
to  be  conveyed  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; a  standard  UMkt  is  rtdsed 
against  a  building;  a  scafelding  is 
erected, 

.  These  terms  are  likM'se  ^pIojrM 
in.  a  moral  acceptation;  exak  aiid 
eleoate  are  used  m  no  other  sense. 
Zt^  expr^ses  fignratiHIt  the  arti- 
ficial msiini  of  fletdofg  aidit;  as  ta  the 
case  of  l^ing  aparsoix  into  notice: 
to  rai9e  preserves  the  idea  of  making 
fiiglier  by  the  aiJceSsioD  of  ^Mlth, 
honor,  of  power  %  tA  1t^  the  d»e  of 
}5isrtoas  who  drb.  roiMid  frofai  be||ary 
to  a  state  bf  iffldencb :  to  ferMji- 
tdiiib  ib  idea  of  artificidty  oohsbbct- 
ibgy  to  aa  tn  i)tddface  a  ^olid  -as  well 
as  lofty  mass;  a»  iii  th«  e«l^  of  «mpc>- 
^')i|^  il  tHbuniU,  «r^Hn^  d  syl^teni  of 
spiritdill  dominion.  A  p^r^on  cannttt 
Uft  hithflblf,  but  be  ihay  rona  ItinH 
self;  individuals  lUl  or  raiie  up  teh 
btber;  But  ddmhM&Ueay  or  those  bnly 
^fmo  fff^  ihfve^ted  #ifch  {MlwMFy  ■Kvtfllia 
idto^Hnnit^  of  (^cHnf  . 

To  Uft  is  adttd»«i  uMtod  Hi  ft  good 
^bbb^;  tk>  i^atfl  ia  daM  inagcMvr 
ibi  ihaiffef^t  aei^;  m  th(Me  bad 
eraS  hie  biWayit  nsed  hi  the  beat 
s^n^.  A  ji^iioh  ia  i^dihn  lifted  ub 
fer  an^  |(kkl  pdr(!^e,  dr  Ifirom  ai^ 
merit  miilmaeif;  it  ia  <^nttucfdlytD 
lUiit  ^h^  ends  of  fMUty  tb4t  people  n% 
ajUd  into  notice,  or  lifted  into  office; 
^  person  may  be  rmeed  for  his  tderita, 
dr  ratte  hi'ms'dtf  By  hia  ilidceftry,  in 
both  which  cases  He  is  entitled  tb 
lestbetai:  one  is  dtvelfed  l>y  drcodi- 
atfEmces>  but  still  moi^  io  iyy  oiie% 
eharihcter  aiid  nibnd  ohialitiM;  aha 
ill  rarely  egaUed  bat  by  ttaatta  of 
aupNerior  endbwtnents.  To  efkvate 
ttiay  Me  the  act  of  hidivid^^'  for 
themsi^lTea;  to  taiHalt  tnnat  be  dUb 
act  of  others.  Th^re  ax«  aoma  to 
liriiona  t^teatioh  cf  rank  ia  dye,'anil 
dtfaera  wbb  require  no  adventitiMiB 
irircnnifsiandea  to  tteiMk  theatt.  Thb 
world  have  alWays  klj^ekd  «a  eseM 
great  ik>wer,  grebt  ^riMdm,  and  gfinlt 

ITdiv  mjr  nkira  Mce&iA  die  iMt,t^  l^e, 

j;Vlk«^hcrO||tit,«ad0p<!4sd^at«*v.  f^m^ 
'     «  Q  « 
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LIGHTNESS. 


LIKENESS. 


.  JMM  te  hfe  ntod  tlw  Tnniao  hm  •tool, « 
And  long'd  Co  break  from  out  hb  ambient  ctevd. 

Vwm  tbeir  waliiUnoe,  happier  waUi  eipect,     ,    . 
Wbicb,  waod^riBg  lonf ,  at  laiC  thou  ibalt  erect, 
•    Datdcr. 

Pndence  opmtei  on^llfe  In  the  lame  manner 
■a  mlaa  oa  compoaltlon';  It  producea  vlfflanee 
tatiwr  ttian  elevat^iu  e  • '  •    «■ 


) A  erealBlt  ofi  •  XBftn-extMed  kind 
Waa  wanUag  jet,  and  then  wai  man  deaipi*d. 
■•"■*.'  "     '.      .  DnTDBr. 

:*■*-.!♦   I  .    *      '  •  » 

•  1    'LIGHTNESS,  LEVITY, 

'  FLIGHTINESS,  VOLATILITY, 
,'***''  GIDDINESS. 

LIGHTNESS,  from  light,  signifies 
the  abstract  quali^. . 

•  LEVrrV,  in.Latia  leoitoiy  from 
leoU  lisht,  siemfies  the  same. 

.  VOLATILITY,  in  Latin  volatiUtoi 
fnxa^volo  to  flv,  signifies  fiilting,  or 
ready  to  fly  swiftly  on. 

FLIGHTINESS,  irom^^%  and 
Jly,  signifies  the  readiness  to  ny. 
GIDDINESS,  from  giddy,  in  Saxon 

««%•  ■  .        .  ;     ' 

Lightneu  is  taken  either  m  the 
natural  or  metaphorical  sense;  the 
rest  only  in  the  moral  sense.  Light-' 
mes$  is  said  of  the  outward  carriage, 
or  the  inward  temper ;  /evi^^  is  said 
only  of  the  outward  carriage:  alight- 
minded  man  treats  ey&ry  thins  lightly, 
be  it  ever  so  serious;  the  ligfunen  of 
Ms  mind  is  evident  by  the  lightneu 
of  his  motions.  Lightneu  is  com- 
mon to  both  sexes;  IcvUy  is  pecu- 
liarly striking  in  females ;  and  in  re- 
.spectto  them,  they  are  both  exception- 
able qualities  in  the  highest  degree. 
When  a  womiui  has  lightness  of  mind, 
•she  vierges  very  near  towards  direct 
.vice ;  when  there  is  UvUy  in  her  con- 
duct she '  exposes  herself  to  the  ijp- 
'putation.of  criminality.  .  Volatility, 
Mightiness,  and  giddiness  are  degi'ees 
t>f  lightness,  wb|ch  rise  in  significa- 
tion^Du  one  another;  volatility  being 
'flioretban  lightness,  and  the  others 
more  than  vo^ility :  lightness  and  ix>- 
JatilUy  are  defects  as  tliey  relate  to  age; 
those  only  who  ought  to  be  serious  or 
mve  are:  said  to  be  light  or  volatiU, 
VVhen  we  treat  that  as  light  which  is 
weighty,  when  we  su^er  nothing  to 
sink  into  the  mind,  or  make  any  im- 
.ftrtf sioo,  this  is  a  defective  lightM$s 


of  diaracter;  when  the  nirits  are  ctf 
a  buoyant  nature,  and  tne.  thoogbti 
fly  from  one  object  to  anotlier, .  with- 
out resting  on  any  .jhr  a  .moment,  tie* 
lightness  becomes  volatility.-^  A  ligk- 
[  minded  person  sets  care  at  a  ciistance; 
a  volatile  person  catches  pleasure  finai 
every  passing  object.    Flightiness  and 
giddiness  are. the  defects   of  joadi; 
.  they  bespeak  that  entire  want  of  coo- 
^mand  over  one's  feelings  and  aniniai 
spirits  which  is  inseparable   from  s 
state  of  childhood.    A  JUghty  duid, 
however,  only  fails  from  a  want  d 
attention ;  but  a  giddy  child,  like  oee 
whose  head  is  in  the  natural  scon 
giddy,  is  unable  to  collect  itself  so  as 
to  have  any  consciousness   of  wfaac 
passes;   a  JUghty.  child   makes  mis- 
takes; a  giddy  child  conmuts  extrara- 
gances.     . 

lanooeMe  glTea  a  Itgktmem  t»  the  aplrte,  m- 
ImHaled  and  Ul-eapplied  hj  that  taced  «eri^ 
of  tbeTlcloaa.  Bujx. 

If  we  aee  peopit  dmaciair,  evea  ta  vooda 
aboea,  and  a  flddle  alwaja  at  tbeir  beel^  ve  an 
■aooQ  eoaTiaeed  of  the  voiaOU  spMu  of  ttaa 
BMfiy  tlaTea.  SommaMuu. 

EflBenaberiBg  maay  JUgktbuseea  is  bcr  *ia» 
log,  I  kaov  not  bow  to  bebate  nTarlf  to  bee 


no  gtddg  valfBf ,  aa  tbair  faaeieosnide, 
Wllb  BoiKf  aay  ooCbinf,  and  la  parte  dMde. 


LIKE,  V.  Equal. 

LIKENESS,    BESEBfBLANCE, 

SIMILARITY,   OR  SIMILITUDE. 

LIKENESS  denotes  the  qaality  of 
being  alike  (v.  f^tioi). 

RESEMBLANCE,  from  resemble, 
compounded  of  re  and  sembU,  in 
French  sembler,  Ladn  timulo,  siau- 
£ies  putting  on  the  form  of  anoSier 
thing. 

SIMILARITY,  in  U^tmsimilarites 
from  'similis,  in  Greek  9fAax»c  like, 
frt>m  the .  Hebrew  semel  an  image,  de- 
notes the  abstract  property  of  liks' 
ness. 

Likeness  19  the  most  general,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  fruniliar, 
term  of  the  Uiree ;  it  respects  either 
external  or  internal  properties;  rs- 
semblance  respects  only  the  extenwi 
propertiies;  smnluri^  only  the  in- 
.temal  properties.  We  speak  of  s 
likeness  between  two  peraoof;  of  # 
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he^anblanee  in  tbe  cast  of  the  eye,  a 
wesemklance  in  the  form  or  fi^nre ;  of 
m  simiUrity  in  a^e  and  disposition. 
' '  Likeness  is  satd  only  of  that  which 
is  actual ;'  resemblance  may  be  said  of 
that  which  is  apparent :  ttte'  likeness 
consists  of  something  specific ;  the 
Tetembldnce  may  be  only  partial  and 
contingent.  A  thine  is  'said'  to  be, 
l>ut  not  to  appear, like  another;  it 
may,  however,  have  the  shadow  of 
Si  resemblance:  whatever  things  m 
'alike  are  alike  in  their  essendtd  pro- 
perties ;  but  they  may  resemble  in  a 
partial  degree,  or  in  certain  particu- 
Jars,  but  are  otherwise  essentially  di^ 
ferent  We  are  most  like  the  Divine 
Being  in  the  act  of  doing  good ;  there 
is  DOthiog  existing  in  nature,  which 
•  lias  not  certain  powts  of  resemblance 
'with  something  else. 

5*i»i/arity,  or  SIMILITUDE,  which 
is  a  higher  term,  is  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication, in  regard  to  likeness,  what 
^esemklanee  is  m  the  physical  sense : 
-what  is  alike  has,  the  sapie .  nature ; 
what  is  similar  has  certain  features  of 
similarity :  in  this  s^se  feelings  are 
dike,  sentiments  are  alike,  persons 
'  are  alike ;  but  cases  are  similar,  cir- 
cumstances are  similar,  conditions  are 
similar.  Likeness  excludes  tlie  idea 
of  difference;  similarity  includes  only 
'the  idea  of  casual  likeness. 

Ultk  IkrlMdlj  hmad  I  hold  Ite  giMi 

To  All  prD«lac*oiis  ai  tbqr  puti 

Sboald  roily  dim  her  Ukeneu  view, 

1  fret  Mt  tint  the  mirroek  true.  Moova, 

So,  taSmtretewManee!  on  the  maible  tonh 
The  well-ditwmhled  lov«r  stooping  ttuib, 
Fin  erer  tilent,  and  for  erernd.*  *"  Thouom. 

Hocharoaamlt  ftvqneQtly  mnkm  we  of  the 
wtttheds  a  mode  of  tpeaklng  the  oioet  tlro- 
BOOM  of  aoy,  hjr  the  tinUIarUg  oTthe  periods. 
Wamtok. 

Am  H  addeth  deformK;  to  as  ape  to  be  w 
JBtf  a  BWB,  to  the  HmUUi^  of  «per«ltloa  to 
nUg\m  makei  U  the  laore  defomed.       Bacoil 

LIKENE88,    PICTURE,    IMAGE. 

Ill  die  foimer  article  LIKENESS 
is  considered  as  ao  abstract  term 
but  .in  connexion  with  the  words 
fieture  and  image  it  signifies  the  re- 
pretentation  of  Ukeness. 

PICTURE,  in  UlUd  piftura,  irom 
fingo  to  paint,  signifies    the  thing 


IMAGE,  in  Latin  imago,  contracted 


from  vnitagoi  cxnnes  iram  imtcr  to 
imitate,  signifying  an 'imitation. 
'  Xt^EenfSf  is  a'^general'and  indefimte 
term ;  '  picture  *  and '  image  express 
something"  positively  lilce.  -^The  like* 
ness  is  the  worit  of  art ;  it  is  sketched 
by  the  pencil,  and  is  more*  or  less 
real :  'the  picture  is'eitHer  the  work  of 
art  or  nature ;'  it  :'ra'ay  be  drawn  by 
tHe  pencil  or  the  pen;  or'it'mayl>e 
found  ill  the  iticidental  resemblances 
of  things;  it  .is  more  .or  less  exact': 
the  'imafi  Ifes  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  is  'moi>B  or  less  strrking.  It  is  tha 
peculiar  excellence  of  *the  paints  td 
produce  a  likeness ;  the  withering  and 
falling  off  of  the  leaves  from  the  trees 
in  autumn  is  a  picture  of  human 
nature  in  its  decline;  children  are 
frequently  the  very  image  of  their 
parents. 

God,  Moeei  flril,  then  David,  did  latplre* 
To  oompoK  anthenu  for  hto  heav*alj  qotiex 
To  throne  the  ftyle  of  friend  he  did  Iviptot,'     ' 
Oa  th*  other  itaaip^d  the  Uketum  of  hb^heart. 
...  D«!»A«» 
\        Or  ebe  the  oonie'  nrase  * 
Hold*  to  tlie  world  a  piehire  of  UaellL  Tuouoii* 

The  mind  of  man  !•  an  imagt,  not  only  of 
God*&  iplrltnalitj,  but  of  hli  hOnlty,       Soon* 

LIKBWISE,    V.  Also. 

LIMB,  V.  Member. 
TO  LIMIT,  v.  To  bound. 

TQ  LIMIT,   V.  To  JlX. 

LIMIT,  V.  Term.' 

LIQUID,  vl  Fluid. 

LIST,    ROLL,    CATALOGUE,  »^' 
REGISTER.  •  ' 

.  LIST,  in  French  liste,  and  German 
litte,  comes  frpm  the  Germtm  leiste  a 
last,  si^ifying  in  general  any  long  and 
narrow  body.      ^    ..         • 

ROLL  signifies  in  general  an^  thing 
rolled. up,  particulariy  paper  with  its 
written  .contents. 

'  CATALOGUE^  in  Latin  catalogui, 
Greek  x<tT«xeyoc  from  uara\»yM  tp 
write  down,  signifies  a  written  enu- 
meration. 
/REGISTER,  fix)m  the  verb  r^f 
to  govern,  signifies  what  is  done  or 
ins^ted  by  order  of  government. 

A  collection  of  ol^ts  brought  into 
some  kind  of  order  is  the  common 
id«a  included  in  the  signification  of 
S 
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LIT^E. 


UVIVO^T 


fliese  iipm.  -The  cqpt«Bt»  j^^jd  4if> 
position  ol  mlat  »  ^  mosf  aunplo  ^ 
|t  ooaijists  of  Utde  Sffore  tluio  oawies 
9rrui|^  UD4er  ofi«  another  iu  a  lopg 
p^flEpv  line,  m  ^  ^  lift  pf  wor4«9  • 
^  of  pUmtB  and  ^'V^^riy  a  iM<  of 
TOtHfy  a  li|^  of  visits  a  Utf  of  4p^t^9i 
|>f  )im|is»  of  ipaniages  t  rptf ,  ^^^^ 
^  ficontivelT  put  for  the  oflnrnnrft  cff 
f  rc^y  is  a.  Jfst  rotied  up  for  Cfuwreptr 
focey  a^  a  lodg  roU  or  saints :  co^Or 
le^ffK  iuTolves  Okoiie  detaib  than  4 
aimple  iis^;  it  specifies  not  onlf 
nfiqesy  but  dates^  qualities^  and  d^ 
comstanoes.  A  iat  of  bookf  contaii)f 
^heir  titles;  a  ciUaUfgue  of  books oop- 
|i|ins  an  eoiimeratiou  of  their  size^ 
price,  number  of  Tolumesy  edition,  ^ 
a  roU  of  saints  simply  specifies  th^ 
pamev ;  a  cat^iogug  of  saints  enters 
into  particulars  of  their  ageA,  deathly 
Ibc. :  a  register  contains  more  than 
either;  fbr.  it  contains  events,  with 
dates,  i|ictors,  kc  in  all  matters  of 
pablic  interest. 

Allflr  I  kid  fful  ofof.  tl|B  U^  of. the  pvwM 
^•tert  llrto  'Or  f  i'-rv  Eut,  Mthtaff  vklch  thfjr 
afnrwudt  did  coaM  appwr  aitoaldHOff .  BukkK. 


Itsppem  Crso}  Ike  •ndeat  nUt  of  purlto- 
■Mai,  lod'  frtioi  tk«  muiur'  of  okooihiK  tke 
lord*  or  tflleld^  Cl^  the  jifffieWi^i  of  Iket 
k%k  eo«t  wmC  hftTo  keen  U  •  p«at  iijeiiini 


lU  d^  fvy  #r  ftlpdi  tkii  b  writ  hi  «j 
*  keut.  ^ 


JUI  kf  tke  MHIB  ef  ipm*  fllApPEAU. 

1  ua  oedlbly  tolbnaed  ky  u  wClqiu7,  wko 
kw  fiftteiid  tke  ccfMfn;,  «kat  c^  iMSdt  of 
kaww,  ki  Q»e«  Etok^tfa^  tliae,  weie  alloned 
fkvwnuDM  or  Mtto€  «kdr  kiwaUkit. 


T9  'Lit^TVNj  t;.  To  attend. 
|«i8Ti;.ES8|  V.  Indokni. 

mTLE,  i|i  low  Oemum  f^je, 
ptftcn  2e^e/,  is^  in  all  probahilitj, 
connected  with  light,  in  saxon  leohi, 
M  tiemiaa  lOuoy  Sweden  latty  kc^ 

SMALL  is  with  some  variationa  to 
"be  found  in  most  of  the  northern 
dialects,  in  which  it  signifies,  as  in 
Emli#by  ft  cpptra/cted  space  or  quan- 


piMIliTimVE,  k  laliii  4Mira^ 

iivu^  signifies  made  vif(ili. 

Littip  19  propeidj  oppoefVi'tQ  the 
great  (v.  Grijaf),  swmU  to   t^  lai^e, 
^□4  dmi^Utivf  is  •'  9peqica*  qC  tb« 
Ifmi/i,  ^hipo  is  made  sfx  ^ntr^  tc 
the  course  of  tniugs.    A  ohUd  is  saki 
ff>  ^  ^t^  as  r^ppi:tf  its  aigp  ^  FcU 
^  1^  ^ifp;  i|  is  said  to  hofmaU^i 
r(rapects  ^ts  9ize  oojy ;  it  is  s«id  cd 
b^  fUminuiixx  wjieq  it  is  cncoedlnglj 
$maU  con^dering  it^  age.    ^JfitU  cS}- 
dren  cannot  be  left  wi^   aiiety  ts 
Uiems^ve^;  mall  chi|drei&  are  fdea- 
ranter  to  bjB  nursed  than  laf:K9  ooes; 
if  we  look  down  from  apT  Vfsry  gretf 
height  the  laigest  men  ^i^vX  look  <& 
mimtivt. 

Tke U|Mt of  twate  mmM 

•»pqe||C  t*  >i»>t«»  Wf  !»^ 

h  tke  qualttcatioB  of  ifUte  a)is«pHme 


9e  wboee  knovledgo  to  tt  keat  knrt  ^^ 

mnd  w^ose'  lateileet  proceed  ky  ^  fwiff  4K«^ 

nuMtt  Itfit,  ctaaot  ket  r  — '-^ — 

%ktkftkac«<eigttow<<< 


TO  LIVE,  V.  To  exist. 

LIVIKGi    BENEFICE. 

^jyiNG  signifies  literally  the  pe- 
coniary  rpsourcp  by  i^^bich  one  Utcs. 

BENEFICE,  &om  h^acu^  sjgpi- 
fies  whatever  pne  obtains  i|8  ^  benebt. 
The  former  19  applicable  Xq  ppy  situa- 
tion of  life,  but  particularly  to  that 
resource  which  a  puisli  afibids  to  tbe 
clergyman;  the  latter  is  applicable  to 
no  other  object,  ^f  spea^  of  the 
living  as  a  resource  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  parish,  in  (Sstincdoo 
from  a  curapv,  wliiph  is  deiiv^  ftoBk 
an  individual ;  we  speak  of  a  hemefia 
in  rejipect  to  tbe  tprms  by  whid^  it  is 
beUi,  abcitfding  to  the  eaj^esuistical 
law;  there  are  many  livin^i  which  are 
not  bfini^,  9)tho9(^  po^  ^  ftrtL 


IB  PoeMfwce  ef  tko  P>pfi%  i 
teat  Uvtm§t  «e«t  iOed  kj 
ftiieifa«  dcfu* 

Katalae  keld  19  feudal  teaen^  keta«  o^iteOj 

!»§*«4  ^WP^T^dr  MTV  MM,  ^  yen  « 
<^aefKtttlcNi,  was  ^Nrfoved,  UflB  ou^  ef  tke 
toeh  tf  •  ptftak  Ikain  ■kiiiilikyaiiikliiitfi 


LOAD,   tf.  ff^ki.    . 
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LOOK*       . 

xoATHiNo^.v.  Disgusting. 
LODOS,  V.  Harbor. 

UXDGINGS,   APABTMENTS. 

IjOpaiNG,  irom  a  place  to  lodge 
<ir  4^etf  in,  comprehends  single  Topmsy 
or  many  rooms,  or  in  fact  any  place 
which'dan  be'made  to  seive  the  pur- 
pose. APARTllENTS' respect  only 
siiita  of  rooms:  qpoHmen^i,  therefore, 
aire.  In  tjie  strict  sense,  lodgings  ;"hat 

SI  lodgingt  are  not  apartmemt.  On 
le  odter  band,  the  word  lodgingt  is 
mostly  used  Ifor  rooms  that  are  leiout 
to  hire^  or  that  serve  a  tempbrary 
purpose;  but  the  vrovd  apartments 
may  be  applied  to  the  suites  of  rooms 
in  any  large  house ;  hence  the  word 
2p<^jg^ii»^' becomes  on  one  ground  re- 
strict^ in  ;ts  use,  and  apartment*  on 
the  other :  all'  apartmenU  to  let  out 
Ibr  hire  ar^  lodgingt;  but  dgart- 
mentt  not  to  le^  out  fpr  hire  are.  not 
lodgingt. 

.  J-OFTy,  V.  Hig^* 
XXivsLT)  V.  Alone* 
TO  LQNG  Fo^  V.  To  desjre. 

TO  LOOK,  aUy.  BEHOLDy   YVCWf 
EYE, 

LOOK,  in  Saxon  locan,  upper  Ger- 
man lugeUf  comes  from  lux  ught^  and 
the  Greek  Xa«  to  see* 
SEE,  in  German  tehen. 
B£|10IJ>,  compound^  of  the  in- 
tensive he  and  hold,  sigmfies  to  Aofij, 
or  ^x  the  ei^e  on  an  object 

VipW,  from  ihe  French  w»r,  and 
theLatin  video,  signifies  simply  to  iejf. 
loEYE,  from  ttie  nou^  ^^  natu- 
rally si|^ufies  to  fathom  with  the  eye.' 
We  loof  voluntarily, 'we  see  invo- 
luntarily';  the  eye  sees.  't)ip  person 
looks^    Absent  people  often' see  things 
before  they  are  fuUT  conscious  that 
they  are  at  hand.  We  may  (ooA  with- 
out seetn^,  and  we  may  tee  without 
lookfng :   near-sifted    people   often 
look  at  that  whidi  is  too  mstant  to 
Strike  the  visual  or^pn.   To  behold  is 
to  look  at  Ibr  a  Gontinuaace;  to  view 


LOOK. 
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is  to  look  at  in  all  directions;  to 
iM  to  UM  Ht  earnestlj,  and  by  s 
^ant^'  ThatwhidbisJ^enmaydis-^* 
aoKpelUr  in  an  instant;  it  may  strike: 
the  eye 'and  be  gon6;  but  what  U. 
looked ^mbst make wme  suy;  con- 
sequently lightnimr,  aodthhip  eqaa)ly 
fugitive  and  rapiifto  tiftir  ttftht,  may. 
M  M^,  but  camioil  be  looked  at. 

To  look  at  is  the  familiar,  as  well. 
as  tbe  general,  term,  in  regud  to  the. 
others :  we  Mb  at  thinp  in  g^eral^ 
whidi  we  wish  to  see,  that  ir,  to  see. 
dearly,  fuUy,  and  in  aH  dMirjiarts; 
but  we  hekoU  that  ndiich  excites  ft 
moral  or  intdlectual  interest:  we  viem 
that  which  demandii  inteUectaal  atlen* 
uon;  we  eye  that  which  grdLttfies  any 
particolar  passion.  An  kiiquimve  duM 
iooki  at  lilngs  which  are  n^w  to  It, 
but  dxfes not 6eAdl</ them;  melflQk$X 
planf  s»  or  finery,  dr  whatever  gialifiae 
tbd  senses,  but  we  do  not  behold  themt 
on  the  other  band,  we  behold  th« 
eped^e  whidi  exdtes  our  admnaip 
tion,  our  astonishmetft,  oar  fnty,  or 
our  love.^  We  look  at  <M>jects  in  order 
t6  observe  their  eitteittai  properties; 
but  we  view  tbenl  in  order  to  %nd  oust 
thdr  comj^onent  parts,  their  inteniift 
prop^rtiesy  Ih^r  powers  6f  motion 
and  action,  &c.:  we  look  at  things t6 
gratify  the  onriosity  of  the  mopaen^ 
or  for  liiero  amusement;  bat  the  jea^ 
lous  man  eyes  his  rival,  in  order  to 
mark  his  movements,  his  di^gi^y  anA 
lus  sncoessea;  the  envious  man  eye$ 
Urn  who  is  in  prospuity,  with  a  nMh 
Ugnant  desire  to  see  him  humbled. ' 

.To  looib  is  an  iftdilfersnt,  to  behold 
and  view  ar^  good  and  honourable 
actbns;  to  i^,  as  ihe  act  of  persoitt, 
is  commonly/ a  mein,  and  even  base^ 
amnion. 

tlM7  climb  the  next  ucent,  ftsd,  l—Uitg  imn^ 

Tte  prhi60  Willi  wooAer  »eei  the  stalely  tow^ 
ayiikhW«ww«lif6iuid«jM|yb«d8^tawrt).  . 

The  noit  qam^imalMe  nfttefketor  '  iti '  the 
voria  coins  to  Ifa  death,  and  bttuUff  tt  wlA 
^omOoMre;  woald  «^  the  pltf  tff  tbme  ««b. 

HeV«flrtM,belint 


Ote  the  w»fei|i«irtli;tb«|i,lioppliil  o'artfce  tew. 

1^  «#  Mw  ^a^HP^  9?^  aikjwce.    Jwofuoth, 

TO  LOOKy  APPfiAR. 

LOOK  is  jiere  taken  in  the  neater 

and  improper  sense.    In  the  former 
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LOOK. 


LOOKER^N. 


vtide  (v,  Talofik)  it  dtnotas  tba  ftctioii 
of  persons  striTuig  to  see ;  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  denotes  the  action  of 
thinfp  figoratively  striYing  to  be  seen. 
•  APPEAR,  from  the  lAtin  appareo 
or  pareOf  Greek  ««4</u<^  signifies  to 
be  present  or  at  hand,  within  sight* 

The  i4Jok  of  a  thing  respects  the 
impressions  which  it.makep  on  the 
tenses,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it 
looks;  the  appearance  implies  the 
simple  act  of  coming  into  sight :  the 
iook  is  therefore  chancterized  as  good 
or  bad,  mean  or  handsome,  ugly  or. 
beautiful;  the  appearance  is  charac- 
terized as  early  or  late,  sudden  or 
miezpected:  there  is  something  very 
mueem/y  in  the .  look  of  a  clergyman 
affecting  the  airs  of  a  fine  gentleman ; 
the  appearance  of  the  stars  in  an 
evening  presents  an  interesting  view 
eiven  to  the  ordinary  beholder.  As 
what  appears  must  appear  in  some 
fimn,  toe  signification  of  the  term  has 
been  extended  to  the  manner  of  the 
appearance^  and  brou^t  it  stiU  nearer 
to  look  ill  its  application  ;  in  this  case 
tha  term  UxAt  is  rather  more  familiar 
idban  that  of  appearance*    We  may 

rk  either  of  regarding  the  look  or 
appearance  of  a  thing,  as  fiir  as 
U  may  impress  others ;  but  the  latter 
is    less    colloquial  than  the  former. 
A  man's  conduct  is  said  to  look  rather 
than  to  appear  ill,  but  on  the  other 
baud,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an  op- 
pearance  or  has  a  certain  appearance. 
Look  is  always  employed  for  wliat 
is  real;  what  a  thing  looks  is  that 
which  it  really  is :  appear,  however, 
sometimes  refers  not  only  to  what  is 
extecnal,  but  what  is  superficial.    If 
we  say  a  person  looks  ill,  it  supposes 
some  positive   and  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  illness;  if  we  say  he  appears 
to  be  ill,  it  is  a  less  positive  assertion 
than  the  former;  it  leaves  room  for 
doubt,   and  allows  the  possibility  of 
a  mistake.      We    are  at  liberty  to 
iudge  of  things  by  their  looks^  without 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judg* 
ment ;  but  as  appearances  are  said  to 
be  deceitful,  it  oeoomes  necessary  to 
admit  them  with  caution  as  the  rule  ^ 
of  our  judgment.     Look  is  employed 
mostly  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  sense : 
appear   respects   natural    and  moral 
objects  indifferently.    The  sky  looks 
lowering;  an  object  appears  greater 


than  it  really  is  through  a  i 
A  person's  conduct  appears  in  a  moiv 
culpable  li^t  when  seen  chnMii^  ^m 
representetion  of  an  enemy. 


LOOKEI^-OK,   SPECTATOR, 
BEHOLDER,  OBSERTBR.  . 

The  looker  ON  and  the  SPEC- 
TATOR  are  both  opposed  to  the  agenti 
or  actors  in  any  scene ;  but  the  tonnes 
19  still  more  abstracted  frnn  the  ob- 
jects he  sees  than  the  latter. 

A  looker-on  (v.  To  look  <rf)  is  care- 
less ;  he  has  no  part  and  takes  no  part 
in  what  he  sees ;  he  looks  on,  because 
the  tiling  is  before  him,  and  he  has 
nothing  else  to  do :  a  spectator  may 
likewise  be  unconcerned,  but  in  ge* 
neral  he  derives  amusement  if  nothiiu^ 
else  from  what  he  sees.  A  down  may 
be  a  looker-on,  who  with  open  mouth 
gapes  at  all  that  is  before  him,  witboot 
understanding  any  part  of  it;  but  he 
who  looks  on  to  draw  a  tnonl  lesson 
from  the  whqle  is  in .  the  moni  sense 
not  an  uninterested  spectator, 

•The  BEHOLDER  has  a  nearer 
interest  than  the  spectator;  and  the 
OBSERVER  has  an  interest  not  less 
near  than  that  of  the  kekplder^  fast 
somewhat  differ^t :  the  beholder  has 
his  affections  roused  by  what  l^e  sep ; 
,  the  observer  has  his  understanding 
employed  in  that  which  passes  before 
him :  the  beholder  indulges  himself 
in  contemplation ;  the  observer  is  busy 
in  making  it  subservient  to  some  pro- 
posed object.  Every  beholder  of  our 
saviour's  sufferings  and  patience  was 
struck  with  the  conviction  of  his 
divine  character,  not  excepting  even 
some  of  those  who  were  his  most 
prejudiced  adversaries.  Every  calm 
observer  of  our  Saviour's  words  and 
actions  was  convinced  of  his  divine 
mission. 

Lo9ker9'on  nanj  timet  les  mate  thtm  ffua^ 
•ten.  Bacoit. 

But  hiKh  Id  heav^  thcjr  tit,  aod  fsaf  from  hr, 
Tba  Ume  tpeet4U»n  of  hb  deeds  of  «mr.  foru, 

Oltfects  Imperfrctljr  db^emed  take  Cmwi  frsai 
tbe  liope  or  foar  of  tLe  bekUder,         Jcmwtnu 

Swtfl  WIS  u  exact  oteerver  ef  lUb. ' 
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LORD^S  SUPPER.   «»1 


TO  LOOK  FOR,  V.  To  owaxL 

ltio05B»  VAGUE,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 

LOOSE,  is  ID  German  loty  S^c,  Latin 
laxtUf  Greek  aXaa-fftiyj  and  Hebrew 
chalatx,  to  make  free. 

VAGUE,  in  Latin  vagiUf  signifies 
wandering. 

•    LAX,  m  Latin  laxus,  has  a  similar 
origin  with  loose, 

DISSOLUTE,  in  Latin  dissolutus 
participle  of  difioho,  signifies  dissohed 
*or  set  free* 

.  LICENTIOUS  signifies  having  the 
licence  or  power  (v.  Leave^  liberty) 
to  do  as  one  pleases. 

Loose  is  tne  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms;  they  are  all  opposed 
to  that  which  is  bound  or  adheres 
closely :  loou  is  employed  either  for 
moral  or  intellectual  subjects;  vague 
oiUy  for  iotellectual  objects;  las 
sometimes  for  what  is  intellectual, 
but  oftener  for  the  moral;  dissolute 
and  licentious  only  for  moral  matters. 
Whatever  wants  a  proper  connexion, 
or  linking  together  of  the  parts,  is 
loose ;  whatever  is  scatterea  and  re- 
motely separated  is  vague :  a  style  is 
loose  where  the  words  and  sentences  are 
not  made  to  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a 
regnlarly  connected  series ;  assertions 
are  va^ue  which  have  hut  a  remote 
connexion  with  the  subject  referred 
to:  by  the  same  rule,  loose  hints 
thrown  out  at  random  may  give  rise 
to  speculation  and  conjecture,  but 
cannot  serve  as  the  ground  of  any  con- 
clusion; ignorant  people  are  apt  to 
credit  every  vague  rumour,  and  to 
communicate  it  as  a  certainty. 

Opinions  are  loose,  either  inasmuch 
as  tney  want  logical  precision,  or  as 
they  fail  in  moral  strictness;  su^ 
gestions  and  surmises  are  in  their 
nature  vagucy  as  they  spring  from  a 
very  remote  channel,  or  are  produced 
by  the  wandering  nature  of  the 
imagination ;  opinions  are  lasy  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  moral  obligation,  to  loosen 
the  moral  tie.  Loose  notions  arise 
from  the  unrestrained  state  of  the 
will,  from  the  influence  of  the  un- 
ruly passions;  lax  notions  from  the 
error  of  the  judgment.  Loose  princi- 
ples affect  the  moral  conduct  of  the 


individual;  lax  principlei  affect  tbi 
speculative  opinions  of  men,  either 
as  individuals  or  in  society :  one  it 
loose  in  practice,  and  lax  in  8pecula<< 
tion  or  in  discipline.  The  loose  man 
sins  against  his  conscience ;  he  sets 
himself  fi«e  from  that  to  which  ha 
knows  that  he  ought  to  submit;  th« 
lax  man  errs,  but  he  affects  to  defend 
his  ierror.  A  loose  man  injures  him« 
self,  but  a  lax  man  injures  society  at 
large.  Dissoluteness  is  the  eSicess  of 
looseness;  licentiousness  is  the  con* 
sequence  of  laxtty,  or  the  freedom 
from  external  constraint.  * 

Looseness  of  character,  if  indulgedil 
soon  sinks  into  dissoluteness  of  morals ; 
and  laxity  of  discipline  is  quickly  ibl« 
lowed  by  licentiousness  of  manners. 

A  young  man  of  loose  character 
makes  light  of  moral  obligations  ii^ 
general;  but  one  of  dissolute  character 
commits  every  excess,  and  totally  dis* 
regards  every  restraint.  In  proportion 
as  a  commander  is  lax  in  tne  punish^ 
ment  of  offenc^i  an  army  will  be« 
come  licentious. 

ne  meat  volaptaovt  and  Imm  penoa 
bieatUiif ,  were  be  bat  tied  to  foltow  bh  dtos 
wd  bis  cooftsbips  efsry  day,  wonld  And  it  tbS 
greatest  torment  tbat  could  befal  blm.      Soenu 

Tbat  action  wbteb  ta  vague  and  bideten- 
mlnata  wiU  at  last  srttle  Intobabit,  andbaUtnal 
peculiarftiei  are  quickly  ridkuloos.       Joumoa^ 

la  tbis  fneral  d^ravlty  of  manners  and 
kucity  or  prtodples.  pore  ralision  Is  no  wbens 
man  stionKly  inealcatad  (tbfm  in  oar  nnlfeih 


jU  tbe  life  of  Petrontas  Arbiter  waa  alieiatbcr 
dtoolHCs,  tbe  iadUbmiee  wMcb  be  slmved  9$ 
tbe  close  of  it  is  to  be  looked  npoa  as  a  pleoe 
of  natural  carriettness  ratbor  than  fortttade. 


Mors]  pblUMophy  ta  nry  agfeeable  to  tba  par 
cadoBlcal  and  UoentUuB  spirit  of  tbe  age. 

Bbattis. 

lord's  supper,  EUCHARIST,, 
COMMUNION,  SACRAMENT. 
•  The  LORD'S  SUPPER  is  a  term 
of  familiar  and  general  use  amon^ 
Christians^  as  dedgnating  in  liters 
terms  the  supper  of  ourXord ;  that  is, 
either  the  last  solemn  supper  which 
he  took  with  his  disciples  previous  to 
his  crucifixion,  or  the  commemoration 
"of  that  event  which  conformably  to 
his  commands  has  beeh  observed  by 
the  professors  of  Christianity.  ELC 
CHARIST  is  a  term  of  peculiar  usa 
among  the  Roman   Catholics,    irodi 


*  VIdoTmylor:  **  IiocdV-ioppery  CQdwriet,  commiinloii,  aacnunent 
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■      thanks.  constitute3  >n  Hieir 


utiHiHn^  WWFfc  'constitute  in  tt 
fsbm^tipa  tbe  oii^f  pvt  of  the  cc 


ib. 


cere- 

alfectiqns   ar^ 


St  (kgree  bv  the  common  pam- 
^p^)09  }n  iki»  nply  festival ;'  )f^Dce^ 
Sy  distinction  it  w»  beep  denomU 
S^  tJie  COiyiMtJNlOf^.  As  th^ 
V9^9  yrbicb'  are'  made  at'  tbe  aliar  of 
our  Lord  are  tb^  post  solemn  whic^ 
•  Pbfistiaa  cin  mai^e,  compreheuijing 
SQ  &fs>  tbe  entire  devotion  of  bimself 
io  Christ,  tbe  gep^ral  term  SAC^^ 
toUlT,  fup^ifting  an  o»tJi,  h^  b^n 
fmploj^  t)y  way  of  enipFiasis  for 
diis  ordinance-  The  Ro;nan  Cathj> 
ucd  h&9^  ^mplpjed  *th|;  sam^  term  for 
ji^  o£er  ordinwjceB;   W  the  Pro^ 


aog^Ilation 
these  two.         * 

M  bolli  o#  tb^'kave  Ott  mtote  of  acovennt. 


in  sttown^.whateverjsqJcalatgd  to 
cro68'*R  man^  pdrpMe  m  a"  iWriwieW  ; 
^S  bare  want  or  a  gpod  name  may 
be  VLiSrSnmt  to  a  yodbg  UiidesDiAii ; 
the  want  of  pmdence    b  alwmjs  a 

Wkat  Crate  WMld  IficNoe  n»^  ^Ktii- 

fektttiftdilA^f  ^  '«««. 

*»  farl  inflkqjrtstfk  V'«Miflrfpfe*tow> 

Tto  opeiidltam  dndU  k0  vtOi  fka  Icwt  pw> 


One  womn  he  oouM  art  briaf  to  tbe  com' 
wMiieii,  aoA  wben  be  fv^?rd  or  esherted  ber» 
•be  enly  easirefe^  tbet  dto  ra  no  wbolar. 

'  I  ceaU  sol  bat e  «h6  codteat  of  thefhrrfciaBt 
leg«to  dMtdb>Mtoday$  I  tliMlbta  mselfed 
Ib^he^  taerummU  at  boaie.  Jouxoom. 

LOSS,   PA^AG^   DETJilMBNT* 
'    LOSS,  signifies  the  aA  of  /ofin^ 
or  the  thine  lost, 

PAMAGE/  in  French  domma^y 

Xatin  '  damnum    from  demo  to  take 

away,  signifies  the  thing  taken  away. 

DBTRIMENT,  v.  Di9admntageou$. 

,  .|^  i^  here  the  generic  term;  dof 

gfi  ao4  ff^rimmt  are  species  or 

U^.    The  persop  sustajn^ 

be^^'^t^j^spjpFcrs  thp  damage 

.as  w^da  ^e  fr^^  to  retain  is  a  /om  : 
))enc^>  ))re  ip^y  pustain  a  ^  in  our 
n^rqi^ptyf  in  pv'' .l^^^tion,  in  ourinr- 
J^^,  in  ^r  iiiteflect,  M  every 
^pthpr  .9){]fs(^  if  p9ssc?s^qn  :  whatever 
'fend^n  an  ol^ect  lef^  serviceable  or 
jaliiable,  by  ^  ^;i:tem^  vj^Wce^  is 
9i  damage,  as  avp^^el  ^vS^  a  iamagt 


XOUDj  KQIST^  HIGH80UNDnrG» 
V  CLAMOROUS. 

Ii)yi}  is  .dottbtlm  ooonecied, 
througti  ^e  mj^um  of  the  Gcpnan 
'laut  a  sbmul,'  aiiiil  UtfUcktn  to  listen, 
with  tbje  Greek  yxuft  tohear,  becaiis6 
sounds  atp  thf  object  of  hearing. 

NOI$V,  having  a  wowe,  like  «•- 
so^  and  t^xiouSf  come  from  the  Lada 
noceo  to  huH,  signifying  in  general 
offensive,  that  is,  to  the  somc  of 
liearing,  bf  smelling,  and  the  like. 
'  ;  HIGl&OUNDINO  sig^es  lbs 
s»fdp  as  pitched  upon  an  elevated 
^Ley^  so  9s  |o  make  a  great  noise,  te 

heai:d  f^t  a  distance. 

CUim)ROUS  from  tbe  Latin 
clamQ  to'  cryi  signifies  crying  with  a 
loud  voice. 

XoiM^ishere  the  generic  term,  since 
it  signifies  a  great  sound,  vvhicii  is  the 
)dea  commojfi  to  them  aDb  As  an 
epithet  for  persons  loud  is  mosdy  taka 
ip  aniifdi^reni  sense,  ikll  the  others 
'fte  tx^en  for  being  foa^  beyond  mea- 
sure ; "  noisv  is  tb  oe  intemperaleiy 
toud;  higl^ounding  is  only  to  be 
kmd  (nop  ^^  bigpess  of  ones  woid; 
clamorous  is  tb  bejaisMj^eably  and 
painfully  tcud.  W^  must  speak 
foudly  to  a  'deaf  person  in'  order  to 


jmajieoursjetyes^i^araj  childijli  wifl  be 
noifj/  at  all  jt^es  if  pot  kept  imder 
control*;  batterers  are  always  Kgk- 
aoundifiig  in'  their  '  eukjpnni*  of 
princes;  oHildren  will  he  ctA^onmi 
fer  what  they  want,  if  they  eiq^t  to 
get  it  by  dint  of  ndi^  ;  they  will  be 
turbijjeht  in  case  of  relnsia^  if  not 
undfif  proper  disciflinj^  ^  |N.  ™' 
prone;'  applicpi|4(»i9  Umi  is  .tmb  \^  » 
bi^tf  a  sc^se'as'difj  V^f  9  pj  f^^ 
praises  are  the  lesia^  g>  be^ranoded; 
% appl^ge  of  a|^f  il«Ni%idMf* 
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^oio^  p^ni^P^PJ^  Beose :  it  19  i^p 
buw^s  pfan  Dpj[}o{|itiop  p^y  FQ  ft 

ig^ocaiit. 


^V^ 


m 


1 1^  «BK«v«»U  cmr^ 
IHttlHlMift  bute  to  ^  Mm4  iMMMtt  ior* 

DEYOflf* 

f»|l|wf^fMitirto»9.  f^F»9I- 

UmIt  JUf*-MiHuUii|r  na^nei   to  Oe  desifnt  «f 
BMB  f  lUk  wUm  tbc^  eoaia  not  be  fteqakinced.  ' 


^fcuwVem  iiOBttd  tke  rojal  lMn»kttqF  flSf. 


xcryi:^  V.  Affedknu 

LOVB,   FRIENIMHIP. 

LOy;E  (v.  ^j!r«c<ton)  is  »  term  of 
v^ry  e^bteps^ye  import  |  it  may  bp 
either  tak^  io  the  most  genend  sense 
for  eyeiy  stnwig  and  pasisiopate  at- 
taduneot,  or  omy  for  ^uch  as  subsists 
)betifeen  ue  sexes;  ^n  either ot  wkic^ 
,G^l99  it  ^  features  l^y  i^^bipb  it  J^ 
easily  distinguished  from  FRIENd- 

JLoPoe  subsbts  between  memben  of 
the  samo  &mily;  it  sfiriogs  oat  of 
their  natural  relationship,  and  is  kept 
aliye  by  their  dose  intercourse  and 
constant  interchange  of  kindnesses : 
^riehJkhip  excludes  the  idea  of  an^ 
tender  and  natural  relationship ;  nor 
is  ity  like  Urot^  to  be  found  in  diildren, 
but  is  confined  to  maf urer  y^ars ;  it 
is  formed  "by  dme,  by  circumstances, 
by  coii0mity  of  character,  and  sym« 
pathy  of  sendmeji^t.  Lipe  always 
operates  ykh  ardor  ;yrien4f^>  is  re- 
inar)c'9^  for  finpiies^  and  constancy. 
Idjfve  IS  peculiar  to  i^  fta^on ;  it  )b 
*ci  Jie,few4  flwallj  among  the  high 
and  fhe  Iqnr,  the  leap^  ^d  ^  m|- 
onlear^ed:  /rh^4»hf  k  9?  »obl«r 
gipwth;  it  £|K|f  fwlpj^|qp4/Wy  into 
mmds  of  a  hhlex  ^^^;  jt  qi^fM^t 
i^  fe^t  by  pan  pi  m  p^dyinary  ff«S9- 

W^  by  s^kin^  the  gopg  of  tlje  pb- 
jea;  ^f,  (p^  19  n^ore  ^si^  l^  its 
mature  twn  frip^dsjkip  i  in  iMd^ijflug 
W^  \t  s^  if^  oYfp,  aod  ptoi 
m.  19  no^  tf^  ^  ptf^ti^ifA  If  yi)i 
iptp  tto  p<wtw7  pw^W  .pf 
I  •  JF^m^f  OR  tt^  id^l^er  I^Mi^, 


«;s  op  }imit8  to  i^sao^cfj.  lif 
18  a  jgii^ion,  It  has  all  fb^  ^nm 
attepdwt  upon  p^sion;  J)^tyHoi 
^ip^  pnax  IS  an  affecfiofi  temp^i;^ 
f)y  rp^op,  u  e^Eempt  torn  evpyy  su^ 
exci^ptioi^ble  (pwutr.  Lovc^Uiaf 
to  the  foults  of  the  ptnect  of  its  dero^ 
Upfx;  it  adofesy  it  i4olke9,  it  jb  iimd^ 
it  if  fop)|sV :  Jrifn^fp  f ©ef  Mti^ 
4fyl  9tnyef  to  oum^t  Ui^;  i^  ami^ 
to  rei^r  the  oljoct  more  worthy  of 
f^teem  and'rjQg^^.  '  losr  is  capri- 
faou|^,']iunbqy8omf>,  wtfcheiggeablg 
^ill  not  bear  contradictioni '  d^a^ 
ppiotmfap^  nor  anjf  cross  or  untowax^ 
'circumstanpe :  Jhenthhip  is  stable; 
It  withstands  the  rudest  blasts,  a^ 
is  unchained  b|  the  sever|98]t  shocks  of 
adversity;  neither  the  sqsile^  0^ 
frowns  of  fortune  can  chisnge  i^ 
form;  its  serene  and  pWid  cooi^ 
teiiance  is  unruffled  by' the  rude  blasts 
of  ailTersity ;  it  rt^oioes  and  syii^ 
pathizes  in  prosperity ;  it  cheers,  coq* 
soles,  and^  tuBstst?  in  wiTersitj.  Love 
is  exclusiTp  in  its  nature;  \t  insista 
upon  a  devotion  to  a  single  object;  it 
is  jealous  of  taxj  intrusion  fixMjti 
others :  Jriendship  is  liberal  and  con^- 
mufdpatiye ;  it  Is  bounded  by  nothing 
but  vj^e»  of  ppideuce;  it  is  not  coi^ 
fined  ^s  to  the  number  but  as  tothenft- 
t|^  of  the  qbjects. 

^l^n  kiy  U  not  prqduced  by  ajqy 
.^opal  relation,  it  na^  its  ^u'nd 
wprK  it^  spf  ualM7,  uid  sjjj^t^  only 
between  persons  of  difijecent  sm#; 
in  this  cpe  (t  l^as  a|l  tl^e  ioTsi^^t  ^ts 
i^itH  i^bict)  )t  IS  dijirs^hle  to  a  still 
greater  d^ree,  i^d  otbei?  peculiar  jto 
it^ejf;  it  IS  even  jnorjp  semsh,  more 
joipEicious^  mpre  c))4n£;!^f^09^^  moj^ 
/exclusive,  Ui^ii  when  subsisting  be- 
tweeii  p<p^^of  ti^e  si^e  kindi^. 
Love  is  in  pis  ca^^  as  unreasonable 
in  it^.  choice  of  ao  bl^ec^t,  as  ft  is 
extravag|B|it  in^ts  r^f^w  of  the  pp- 
jecp;  it  is  formeo  without  examina- 
tion; it  is  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
flanee,  the  work  of  a  moment',  in 
^hidi  the  heart  is  taken  by  surprize, 
and  the*  understanding  is  djscuded. 
FrientUhip,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
entire  woA'  of  ^e  understeiifiiig ;  it 
f^q^  pot  fffmi^  f^  fi^  senae^  or  the 
%e^ft  to  |i§ve  any  J^vu^  influei^ce  in  t^e 
choice.  A  ^  eve,  a  foir  ha^d,  a 
gncjdfitf  pifip,  ffW  m  Ptttbprs pf  iave; 
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LOVER. 


LOW. 


hearty  and  a  souni  hetid,  are  the  pro- 
moters of  friendthip :  love  wants  no 
excitement  from  personal  merit; 
friendihip  casmot  be  produced  without 
merit.  Time,  which  is  the  consoli- 
dator  of  friendship,  is  the'  destroyer 
x)f  loDc;  an  object  improvidently 
chosen  is  as  carelessly  thrown  aside ; 
«nd  that  which  was  not  chosen  fbr  its 
merits  is  seldom  rejected  for  its  de- 
.merits,  the  fault  lying  rather  in  the 
humour  of  2ove,  wni(£  can  abate  of 
its  ardor  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
ceases,  and  transfer  itself  to  other 
objects :  friendthip,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  slow  and  cautious  m  choosing, 
and  still  more  gradoaf  in  the  confir- 
,  mation,  as  it  rests  on  virtue  and  excel- 
lence ;  it  grows  only  with  the  growth 
of  one's  acquaintance,  and  ripens 
with  the  maturity  of  esteem.  LovCf 
while  it  lasts,  subsists  even  by  those 
very  means  which  may  seem  rather 
'calculated  to  extinguisti  it;  namely, 
'caprice,  disdain,  cruelty,  absence, 
jealousy,  and  the  like :  but  friendthip 
IS  supported  bynothinp  artificial;  it 
dej[)enas  upon  reciprocity  of  esteem, 
which  notning  but  solid  qualities  can 
'  ensure  or  render  dmable. 

In  the  last  place,  lave  when  mis- 
directed is  dangerous  and  mischievous; 
in  ordinary  cases  it  awakens  flattering 
hopes  and  delusive  dreams,  which 
end  in  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  m  some  cases  it  is  the 
origin  of  the  most  fnghtful  evils ;  there 
is  nothing  more  atrocious  than  what 
has  owed  its  origin  to  slighted  love  : 
hut  friendthip,  even  if  mistaken,  will 
awasen  no  other  feeling  than  that  of 
pity ;  when  a  friend  proves  faithless 
or  wicked  he  is  lamented  as  one  who 
hiis  fallen  from,  the  high  estate  to 
which  we  thought  him  entitled. 

So  evf  ry  pastioD,  bat  fond  lore. 
Unto  lt»  own  i 


For  natural  affectkniooD  doth  oeaap, 
AuA  qtiencb«d{t  with  CufUS  giMtar  flaoM^ 
But  tkUhSut  friendthip  doth  then  botb  tuppren, 
Aad  then  with  naiterfais  dtaeipliM  doth  tame. 


LOVELY,  V.  Amiahle. 

LOVEB,  SUITOR,  WOOER. 

LOVER  signifies  literally  one  who 

hroet,  and  is  applicable  to  any  object ; 

there  are  Umert  of  money,  and  taoert 

of  .wine,  Itroert  of  things  individually, 

•and  things  ooUeotively,  that  is,  k^oert 


of  particular  women    ia    the  ptod 
sense,  or  lovers  of  women  in  the  bad 
sense.    The  SUITOR  is  one  who  mo 
and  strives  afler  a  thinff  ;-  it  is  eqixallj 
tindefined  as  to  the  object^  but  may 
be  employed  fbr  such  as  sue  §ot  ikvon 
from  their  superiors,  or  nee'  fcH*  the 
affections    md/ person  of  -a   female. 
The  WOOER  IS  only  a  species  of 
hner,  who  woeet  or  solicits  the  kind 
regards  of  a  female.    When  appbed 
to    the'  same    object,    namely,    tbe 
female  sex,  the  2aver  is  employed  for 
persons  of  all  ranks,  who  are  equally 
.alive  to  the  tender  passion   of  Icfse-. 
tuitar  is  a  title  adapted  to  that  dasi 
•of  iife-  where  all  the  genuine  afliec- 
tions  of  human  nature  are  adulterated 
by  a  false  refinement,  or  entirely  lo^ 
in  oth^r  passions  of  a  ^gs^t^rtti&t'i'^ 
Wooer  is  a  tender  and  passionate  title, 
which    is    adapted  to  that   dass  of 
beings  that  live  only  in  poetry 'and 
romance.    There  is  most  sincerity  ia 
the  lover,  he  simply  proffers  his  iaoe  ; 
there  is  most  ceremony  in  the  saater, 
he  prefers  his '  tuit ;    there   is  most 
ardor  in  the  wooer ^  he  makes  his  vows. 
It  is  Ttty  aittiril  ffdr  a  yMB^  IHead,  ud  a 
yODBf  toeer,  to  think  the  panont  th^j  ivrehne 
Bothinf  to  dob«tto  pleaaa  then. 


Whnt  pletaate  eaa  If  be  to  he  ( 
pHitlonen,  nnd  thoie  pohapa  wmUmrt  fW  ds 
iamethlag?  Socn. 

I  am  glad  (hlf  parorl  of  iweeri  era  ao  neaaa- 
able,  for  there  b  not  one  of  them  hA  I  date  oa 
his  Teiy  absence.  fiKaxsraaBS. 

LOVING^  V.  AmorauSm 
LOW,  v.  Humble. 

LOW,  MEAN,   ABJECT. 

LOW,«.  fliuaftfe. 

MEAN,  in  German  gnnaji,  fcc, 
-  comes  from  the  Latin  cmmmam  ixat' 
mon  {v,  Cofntnon^ 

ABJECT,  in  French  s^'eef,  Lada 
ahjeetut  participle  of  tAfido  to  cast 
down,  signifies  literally  lurdagfat  low.    . 

Ixm  is  a  much  stronger  term  than 
mean ;  for  what  is  low  stands  more 
Erectly  opposed  to  what  is  high,  but 
what  IS  mean  is  intermediate :  the 
low  is  applied  oidy  to  a  certain  num- 
ber or  description;  but  the  mean, 
like  the  common,  is  applicable  to  the 
great  bulk*  of  mankind.  A  'man  of 
Jow  extraction  fiiUs  below  the  ordi- 
'  nary  level ;  he  is  opposed  to  a  noUe 
man:  a  man  of 'smsji  birth  does  aot 
rise  abeva  the  ordiaarY  level;  he  is 
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maa-  a  le^el  with  the .  majority. 
When^  employed  to  designate  the 
character,  Uiey  preserve  the  same  dis- 
'dnction:  the'  tow  is  that  which  is 
positively  sunk  in  itself;  hut  the  mean 
19  that  v/hich  is  comparatively  law^  in 
regard  to  the  outward  drcamstances 
and  relative  condition  of  the  indivi^ 
daal.'  Swearing  and  drunkenness  are 
low  vices;  ,boxing,  cudgelling,  and 
breeding,  are  law  games :  a  misplaced, 
economy  in  people  of  property  is 
mean  ;  a  condescension  to  those  who 
are  beneath  us  for  our  own  petty  ad- 
vantages is  meanneti.  A  roan  is  coin- 
mooly  iaa>  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  his 
education,  or  his  habits;  but  mean' 
neis.is  a  defect  of  nature  which  sinks 
a  person  in  spite  of  every  external 
advantac^.    ^  .     r*}  '^ 

The  Tow  and  ,  mean  are  qualities 
whether  of  the  condition  or  the  clia- 
nu:ter;  hut  abject  is  a  peculiar  state 
into  which  a  roan  is  thrown :  a  man 
is  in  the  course  of  things  low  ;  he  is 
%  voluntarily'  mean,  >and  inv^oluQtarilv 
inject.  The  lownets  discovers  itself 
in  one's  actions  and  sentiments :  the 
mean  and  ab^eci  in  one's  spirit;  the 
latter  being  much  more  powerful  and 
oppressive  than  the  former :  the  mean 
man  stoops  in  order  to  get ;  the  ab^ 
Ject  man  crawls  in  order  to  submit; 
the  lowest  man  wiU  sometimes  have  a 
consciousness  of  what  is  due  to  him- 
self; he  will  even  rise  above  his  con- 
dition: the  mean  man  sacrifices  his 
dignity  to  his  convenience ;  he  is  al- 
ways below  himself:  the  abject  man 
altogether  forgets  that  he  has  any 
diguty :  he  is  Kept  down  by  the  pres- 
sure of  adverse  circumstances.  The 
condition  of  a  servant  is  low;  his 
iBamiers,  his  words,  and  his  habits, 
will  be  low,  but  by  good  conduct  he 
elevates  himself  in  his  sphere  of  life : 
a  nobleman  <  is  ia  station  the  reverse 
of  law ;  but  if  he  will  stoop  to  the 
artifices  practised*  by  the  vulgar  in 
order  to  carry  a  point,  we  denominate 
it  mean^  if  it  be  but  trifling;  other- 
wise it  deserves  a  stronger  epithet : 
the  slave  is/  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  abject;  as  he  is  berefb  of  that 
quality  which  seta  man  above  the 
binte^  90,.  in  lus  actions, .  he  evinces 
no  higher  impulse  than  what, guides 
the  brutes  in  tiieir  dealings/  Whether 
a  Bian  be  a .  tlava  to  aiwther's  will  or 


to  any  passion,  such  as  f<)ar  or  super- 
station,  he  is  equally  said  to  be  tAjeet, 

Had  I  bem  bom  a  anrrant,  mj  tow  life 
Had  iteadj  stood  ftolii  all  theae  odwileK 

For  His  Che  islpitlitt  inako«  tiM  hoAj  rki^ 
And  at  the  tun  bceahs  thnmgh  tbe  dii^t  olo^ 
So  bonoar  '^eareCh  ia  the  mean^  habk. 

SdAURA'ftS^ 

There  needs  no  mora  be  said '  to'  eztot  the  ex* 
cdlence  and  power  of  Ms  (Waller^)  Wic,  tbatf 
Chat  It  was  or  'ma^Midtf  enoogh  't»'%o#er  ^ 
wsrldormirrfBWCfivtKtbatii,  a  iiBiwiiiMa 
in  his  natan  to  the  timett  dqipne*  an  fi^ffeCiMM 
and  want  of  cqfOfa^  an  Iwilpnitian  and  sorUla 
flattering,  Ac  CtAAHin>02i. 

xowLT,  Vm  Hwnile. 
LUCKY,  V.  Fortunate. 
LUCBB,  V4  Gain. 
[  LUDICROUS,  V.  Laughaile.     '■ 
LV8TRS,  V*  Brightness.  < 

LUSTY,  V.  Corpulent. 

M.. 

MAGNITUDE,  V.  SlXCm  t  < 

main;  V.  Chief. '  •    .   ' 

TO  MAINTAIN,  V*  To  osseri.    ' 

TO  MAINTAIN,  V.  To  Tlhld. 
TO  MAINTAIN,  V.  ToSUSiom. 
TO   MAKE,   DO.  . 

MAKE,  in  Dutch  maken,  Saxon 
macan,  te.,  comes  from  the  Greek 
^«iX«w  or  ^Mfl(jr.»«  art,  signifyii^  to 
put  together  with  art. 

DO,  V.  To  act. 

We  cannot  make  without  Mng,- 
but  we  may  do  without  making;  to* 
do  h  simply  to  move  for  a  certain 
end;  to  make  is  to  do,-  so  as  to  bring^ 
something  into  beii^  which  was  not 
before.  We  make  a  thing  what  it 
was  not  before :  we  doB,  tmng  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  did  it  before. 
What  is  made  is  either  better  or 
worse,  or  the  same  as  another;  what 
is  done,  is  done  either  Wisely  or  tuH 
wisely. 

Empirel  thoa  poor  and  despicable  HUogi 
Wben  snch  as  these  make  and  uHmdki  a  kiof  • ' 
*  Hbvdbii.' 

What  Aan  I  do  to  be  fbr  ater  known, 
Au4  mirtt  tilt  aia  to  ««■•  Bjroira  l>  iOMrsfef** 
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TO  xAuB,  rdniii  I^ROBxrcB, 

CBBSLTE. 

MAKB»9.  ToHMXee. 

fORM,  V.  To/orm. 

FBODVC^v.  To  affiled* 

€E£ATEy  V.  21»  caiue. 

The  idea  of  kftine  birth  to  a  thing 
£i  oommoB  to  all  mse  temis  which 
▼ary  in  the  orcuinsuiices  of  the  ao-. 
iBoa:  to  me^  is  the  most  general  and 
nnqnalified  lena ;  to  ftrm  »ig^&n  to 
fof  a  fmm  to  a  things  that  is,  to 
MifceitaftQraftiTenybfm;  to  produce 
is  to  Mng  fonL  into  the  li^ht,  to  call 
into  existence;  to  creaU  is  to  bring 
into  esistenoe  by  an  abeolute  otercise 
of  power.  '  To  make  is  the  simpieat 
action  of  ally  and  ooniipnheiidi  a  slnn 
nle  combination  b^  the  smallest  ef- 
fiirtir;  to  firm  risqaires  care  and  at^ 
tentioB,  and  greater  effiffts;  tO|>rtfdlfce 
requires  time,  and  also  labor.    What- 
ever is  ptttf  togethelr  io  as  to  bec6nie 
another  things  is  made ;  a  chair  or  a 
table  is  ma£.    Whatever  is  put  into 
any  distinct /brm&ybniieif;  the  pot- 
ter ^/^vmt  the  day  into  an  earthem 
Teseel.    Whatever  einanakes  froin  a 
thingy  so  as    to  becDme  a  distinct 
object,,  is  prodacietf ;  fire  is  often  pr<h 
dic6A  \3fj  the  violent  fiictiCn  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  with  each  other.    The 
prooMs  otmakimfi  is  always  performed 
bv  soine  conscious  atent,  mho  em- 
ploys tttber  mechanical  means,  or  the 
simple  exenase  of  po^er:   a   bird 
its  nest;  man  makf$  irafloos 
by  the  exercise  of  nis  .under- 
g  and  hi^  limbs ;  the  Almighty 
'  has  m!a4e  e¥^  thiti^  by  his 
word.    The  process  of  firming  does 
not  always  fj^quire  a  Gonsdous  agent ; 
things  are  likewise  firmed  of  uiem*' 
selves;  or  they  are  firmed  by  the 
active  operatioiis  nf  other   bodies ; 
melted  lead  whoi  thrown  into  water 
will^  ^orai  itftelf .  into  various   little 
lodles;  hard  jiubstances  are /onneri 
in  the  human  body  which  nverise  to 
^diseasetermedthbg^Kvd.  Whatis 
produced  is  oftener  prof^a^ced  by  the 
pif^cefM  of  oatiii^  tnan  by  any  ex- 
press design;  the  earth  producea  all 
kinds  of  Tegetables  from  seed;  ani- 
imdsy  by  a  similar  process^  proiuce 
tneir  young.    Create,  in  this  natural 
sense  of  the  term>  is  employed  as 
thn  a«t  of  an.  inteliigent  bmn|t  ind 


that  of  the  8iiprAf»B^  oiAj;  it  is 
the  act  of  AfmJtii^  by  it  AililEple  ctfort 
of  power,  without  me  \Ak  tii  ttuitb- 
Hals,  and  withotit  aii}f  {Mie^. 

They  are  all  Mfi^M  » tift  tllotal 
tense,  atid  with  a  similar  diaitiiictib*: 
meke  is  indefinite;  #e  nMy  m^ke  t 
thing  that  is  difficoH  ^  CMI^,  timple 
or  complex ;  w^  may  aitf  fte  a  letter, 
or  imAs  a  poem;  we  mkj  makt  a 
word,^  or  ffiafte  a  sottenCb.  Tk^firm 
is  the  work  ^ther  of  tnnefligancte,  or 
ofcircnmstaadM;  Mil€ilfi(i^in§ttacl 
to  do  in  finkihgxhe  Ufak*,  Iftii  ns- 
ture  has  more  to  do  in  farMhg  the 
disposition,  arid  tikb  Hum  Mb^eAet. 
Sentiments  are  iriMjiitinB%  /Uf 'Mcii  b# 
yoong  peopte  bUbre  di^y  lUrvs  Mf 
tsient  matanty  of  thoiipit  aifcl  eMw- 
ledge  to  justify  them  in  dMiIng.  ie 
toy  iWdsiSh'.  Tb  proMUSt  is  lEb^  enect 
of  mat  inental  exeidon;  cfr  it  is  dife 
nntiiral  operatrans  <n  tniBg^ :  iki  o^ 
dnstry  oohid  ever  prtMde  «  pbem  or 
a  work  of  the  imagiiiatiott;  wt'il  his- 
lory  0^  a  work  of  science  ifliiy  be 
produced  by  the  force  of  iiiereUbor. 
All  things,  both  in  tiie  inorai  and 
intellectoil  ivorid,  are  liliked  tbgjMKr 
iipon  the  shnple  pHncifklb  of  Mne 
and  effect,  by  which  one  Ufihg  is  the 
ftodudtrs  and  the  bther  HS  tUng 
produced:  quarrels  preAtee 'fiAcred, 
and  kindness  prodex:ee  love;  as  lieat 
produces  inflammatioh  dnd  fever,  or 
disease  product  death.  6indb  genias 
h'%.  splirk  of  the  dii^lft  M««r  that 
acts  by  its  own  indUttedilfac  s^cncy ; 
the  property  oitreami  hai  bed  tai- 
ratively  asbHbM  io  it.  The  krlMif 
power  df  ihe  huititti  Mfad  is.  a  ftkit 
taiUem  df  that  )>6if^  which  ftn)ii||bt 
every  titlhg  infcb  exiit^nce  otit  of  no- 
thing. 

in  0fiiiy  tfMily  fboic  coscfteMitt  vUcs  wt 
(Ctarki L) btMKlit  li^feMiM  ii«^iiUM;ke 
b/  cvy  aidlfve  or  ftMMMt  he 


Haaw*!  luMl  VlriSI^  iimei^i»  not  >yiii  i 
■MlitlM  vlllmU  tW  ctedoct  ud  db^cMi  «C 
•oaedcRy.  .Auam. 

Jl  wpenttnr&I  effcclk  that  i^Mcijb  aJhvw 
ao J  ittttfal  poircr,  t&at  we  koow  df,  ^?J^|^^* 

M  ihUb  an  tooieA  W  «tt  eiii^  tfwv 

TMtt  wane  te4iat  ilMtf  eia  cMMw- CMien 
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MAEBTOiMNT.     Wf 


HALSDIctipK,  CURSB, 
tMPftSCATION*    XXECRATlOKt 

anathsAea. 

JitALfeDltrrtdK,  from  fli^  and 
^Hea,  ftigoifin  a  Mjing  ill,  that  is,  de- 
dandyc  an  ^l  ^^  a^ihhst  k  peHtM. 

CURSE^  Id  Saxoo  kurdduy  comes 
IB-  all   probability  horn   tbe   Greek 
au3i>«  to  .BanctioD  or  ratiff» 
«  bad  wish  dedared  upon  oatb,  or  m 
a  sdenn  manner. 

.  INPR£CATION,  from  tai  and 
yreeOf  sigpiiiies  a  pvaykig  doiwn  eftt 
I  a  penon. 

RATION,  fimn  the  Latin 
rf  that  18  ^  9atng  eiielUttefit^ 
signifies  the  sairle  as  to  excbimttntti- 
C^te,  with  every  form  of  soleibii  Itt^ 
precaiUm, 

ANATHEMA,  in  Ottak  kuAuU^ 
signifies  a  setting  out,  that  Js,  a  pot- 
ting otit  df  a  reli^ods  cotiuii'iUdty  as 
u  peliance. ' 

The  maiedictum  is  the  most  ind^ 
nite  and  eeriehd  term,  signifying  dim- 
ply the  decUuration  of  evil;  curse  is 
a  solemn  denunciation  of  evil :  the 
former 'is  employed  ioobstly  by  ii^fen, 
tb^  latter  by  Ood  or  man:  the  rest 
are  species  of  tlie  curte  pronounced 
onfy*  by  man.  TKe  maledieiidn  is 
Gained  by  simple  an(^ ;  the  cttrse  is 
occasioBed  by  sbhie  gncrVous  oSeiice. 
Men,  in  fhb  heat  of  their  )iMl6n, 
will  utter  maledietiom  against  any  ob- 
ject that  oflf&ids  tUeIn)  Gb<i  bto- 
noonoed  a  curm  upon  Adam;  and  all 
liitposterity  after  tne  falL 

Ine  carie  diSen  in  the  degree  of 
evil  pronouiibed  or  wished ;  the  ifif-- 
preeatian  and  execr(dwh  always  imply 
aome  positive  great  evil,  aiid,  in  fact, 
as  much  evil  as  can  b!e  conceived  by 
man  in  his  anger;  the  dhatliema  re- 
spects the  evil  wnich  is  pronounced 
according  to  the  canon  law)  by  which 
a  man  is  not  only  ptit  but  of  the 
churchy  but  held  up  as  ati  btnbct  bf 
'  offence. '  The  mhleiiction  is  altogether 
ah  unallowed  expression  of  priyale  re- 
'  sentpient ;  the  curse  was  arlmitted,  in 
somfe  cases,  according  to  thei  Mosaic 
'law;   and  that,  as  well  a^  the  ana' 
ikema,Bl  one  time  formed  a  part  of 
tim  eodaeiasticai   discipline  bf  the 
Christian   chufbh;    the   tmpreeation 
iBrmed  a  part  of  the  hi^thenish  cere- 
mboj  of  religion;  Init  the  execratum 


h  tfi^ftJB  the  ifllbriAal  espretidoa  of 
the  most  violent  penonal  anger. 

With  BMsy  pmni  ff  Us  .«otd  flay^  wtA 
Wkoi  MHif^frttoiM  oMke  power  of  flunea,  Im 
took  Wf  tho  eardi  tad  ttifeir  tbeio  In.tlw  Ore. 

M  icaov,  tW  en  jwn  promtfd  watli  ywk 

borid. 

My  cMiVM  ASH  ISfaNlif  »e  ftfiinL 

t  oMfcer  fcflit  ttilr  hmpnemtttm  Joltfd. 


*l%e  telle  mnMlk0mmt  of  tko  dhHck  lUI  IBM 

ok  many  kruia  /iaimiMm  «poa  tho  oteHniito  and 
lU  Socrta. 


MALEFACTOR,  V.  CfinttnaL 

...  HALEVOLEKT,    MALtCIOUSV 
MALIGNANT. 

Thbsb  words  have  all  their  deriva* 
tion  from  matus  bad:  that  is  MA* 
I^VOLENT  wishing  ill,  MALI- 
CIOUS  {v.  MalicCf)  having  ah  evil 
disposition,  and  MALlbl^TANT  hav- 
ing an  evil  tei^dency. 

Malevolence  has  a  deep  root  in  tha 
heart,  and  is  a  settled  part,  of  the 
character ;  we  dienbininate  tbe  person 
malevolent f   to  designate  Ifie  f:a1ing 
temper  of  his   mind :    maUctpnwu 
pay  tie  applied  as  ah  epithet  to  pan> 
ticular  parts  of  a  maiis  character  or 
conduct :'  otie  may  have  a  maticiouM 
joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the  (fistcesses 
of  ariotner :  nutlignity  is  not  employed 
to  characterize  the  person,  but  the 
thii^ ;  the  mdUgnUy  of  a  design  ia 
estimated  by  the  deeree  of  mischief 
which    was    intended    to    be   done. 
Whenever  maleMence  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  heart,  all  the  sources 
of  goodwill  are  dried  up;  a  stream  of 
evil  runs  through  the  whole  frame, 
and  contaminates  every  moral  feeling; 
ttie  beinjg;  who  is  under  §uch  an  tjn- 
Kajgpy^  influence,  neither  ^thinks  nor 
'does  any  thing  but  what  is  evil.    A 
malieiout  disposition  is  that  branch  of 
malevolence  which  is  the  nexi  to  it 
1^  Ihe  blackness  of  Its  chiuticter;  it 
differed  however,  ni  UiJB,  X^kthia^ 
will,  in  general^  lie  dormkiit,  imm  it 
IS  provoked;   but  ma7rpo7enc€^  is  db 
active  and  unceasing  in  it&  operatiods 
for  mischief,  as  its  oppqsitei^  Benevo- 
lence, is  in  Ashing  afta  doing  go<M. 
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.  Hialichui  sni  maligjiant  are  l«)tb 
applied  to  things;  but  the  fonner  is 
applied  to  those  which  are  of  a  pep- 
ional  nature,  the  latter  to  obiects 
Jjurely  inanimate:  a  story  or. tale  ir 
termed  malicious^  which  emanated 
from  a  malicious  dispositipq;  a  star  is. 
termed  malighantf  which  is  supposed 
40  have  a  bad  or  malignant  influence. 

I  bmrt  •Urn  kMwo  very  JHimr  ttmimg^imat 
•iclttal  by  uolooky  ccuont.  Jobmmv. 

CnHtii^tlieMncM^of  MMttHelMW'lhte,  '  I 
VmPaHkn  woe,  wm  new  mmai  a  goud,  - 


Stni  horror  reifnf ,  «  dreary  twOight  round, 
or  >(rOe^a«'iiigM  and  dij  maUgiumt  mizM. 
TsoBaoK. 

MAJLICEy    RANCOR,   SPITE,    . 
GRITDGE,'  PIgUE. 

MAUCE,  in  Latin  malUia^  from 
malui  bady.  signifies  the.  very  essence 
of  badness  lying  in  the  heart.  RAN- 
COR \v.  Hatred)  is  only  continued 
"hatred :  the  former  requires  no  exter- 
nal cause  to  provoke,  it  is  inherent  in 
ilie  mirid;  the  latter  must  be  caused 
by  some  personal  offence.  Malice  is 
properly  the  love  of  evil  for  evil's 
take,  and'is,  therefore,  confined  to  no 
humoer' or  quality  of  objects,  and 
limited  by  no  circumstance;  rancor 
as  it  depends  upon  external  objects 
for  its  existence,  so  it  is  confined  to 
such  ol^ects  only  as  are  liable  to 
cause  displeasure  or  anger.  Malice 
will  impel  a  man  to  do  mischief  to 
those  wno  have  not  injured  him,  and 
are  perhaps  strangers  to  him  ;  rancor 
can  subsist  only  between  those  who 
.  have  had  sufficient  connection  to  be  at 
variance. 

•  St*l1nfc,  from  spit,  the  sharp  instrti- 
'ment  with  which  one  pierces  bodies, 
.  denotes  a^  petty  kind  of  malicej  or 
disposition  to  offend  another  in  trifling 
; matters;  it  may  be  in  the  temper  of 
the  person,  or  it  may  have  its  source 
in  some  external  provocation.  Chil- 
dren often  ^hew  their  spite  to  each 
other. 

GRUDGE,  connected  with  grum- 
hie  and  growl,  and  PtQUE,  from 
pikCf  denoting  the  prick  of  a  pointed 
instrument,  are  employed  for  that 
particular  state  of  rancorous  or  mite- 
Jul  feeling  which  is  occasioned  by 
penonal  offences :  the  grudge  is  that 
which  has  long  existed ;  thepigue  is 


that  .wluch  w  of  recent  date.  .  A  per- 
son is  s'aicf*  to  owe  another  a  grudge 
for  having  done  him  a  disservice ;  <jr 
he  is  said  to  have  a  pi^  towards 
another,  who  has  shewn  him  an  af- 
front,     '  • 

If  aoy  ehanee  kw  Uther  bnMicki  tke  nane 

O^  Palamedet,  not  uoknowo  to  fhme. 

Who  rafferM  from  the  maUce  of  the  tines. 

Party  spirit  fllb  a  mtfon  wHh  spleen  kb^ 
rancour. 

Can  hMv*nly  mbidi  rach  hij^ti  iwieiituM 
Or  maeidm  iUttipUt  io  faamaii  me. 
The  ^od  of  wU,  to  alieir  bto  grudge^ 
Clapt  atMt'  ean  upon  ths  jmdffs. 
r  Yo«  ttiaytie^nm'lhe  ladies  sxe  not  «ntis& 
OB  tMr  aids.  In  cheriihinff  tand  Imvnnlat,  Btm 
iaifMi«aot]rf9Me«,  which  divide  tke^osn  alwat 
ioto  as  Huuiy  paitiea  as  there  arefaiailles. 

Last  M .  W.  MoirriAci. 

,  MALICIOUS,  V,  Mulevolent. 

MALIGNANT,   V.  MolcVoleTit. 

TO  MANAGE,  V,  To  coficert. 

'  TO   MANAGE,    V.  To  COtuIucL 
MANAGEMENT,   V.  CorC. 

MANIFEST,  V.  ApporerUm . 
TO  MANIFEST,  V.  To  discovcr. 

.  TO  MANIFEST,    V.  To  pTOVC* 

MANNER,'  V.  Air. 
,   MANNER,    V*  Custom. 

MANNER,  V.  Way* 

MANNERS,   MORALS. 

MANNERS,  {v.  Air,  manner)  n- 
spect  the  minor  forms  of  ,acting  with 
others  and  towards  others;  MORALS 
include  the  important  duties  of  life : 
manners  have,  therefore,  been  denor 
minated  minor  morals.  By  an  atten> 
tioii  to  good  manners  we  render  our- 
selves good  companions;  by  an  ob- 
servance of  good  morals^  we  become 
good  members  of  society  :  the,  former 
gain  the  goodwill  of  others,  the  latter 
their  esteem.  The  manners  of  a  child 
'are  of  more  or  less  importance  ac- 
cording] to  his  station  m  life;  his 
morals  cannot  be  attended  to  too  earlyi 
let  his  station  be  what  it  may. 


In  thepnaeDt  eoRapted  stale  efbaaH 
^  MMMMrt,  always  to  sseest  aad  to  coaflr.  <• 
'  the  voy  worst  maxiiiiwe  cajiadppl.  ..iSLM*- 
possible  to  support  the  parity,  and.;  dl^Ay  «f 
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ITABK. 


6n 


Chr^MnB  «iN«lr.  iMiM  opi^^NI  <ht  ^mMT 
•n  varloas  oecwloos.  Biaiiu 

KABGiN,  r.  Border, 
HARiiffiR,  tf.  Seaman, 

STAMP. 

MABK  is  the  same  \n  the  north«n;| 
UuQguag^  <uk1  in  the  l^ersian  marx 
^BINT  aofl  IMPRESSION,  bptl^ 
firopi  the  Latin  prefno  to  press,,  signify 
the  laBible  ejfect  producAhy priniing^ 
or  preftsinL 

ST^MP  signifies  the  flffiac^  pnn 
duced  bjr  iiampingr 

The  word  norik  is  the  most  general. 
lA  sense:  whatever  alteiB  the  external 
fiice  of  an  pbject  is  the  mark  ;  the- 
vrifU  is  some  specifiq  nwrkr  or  % 
Ugtire  drswu  upon  the  sur^ce  of  an* 
ooy^r  the  ts^rdsiton  ie  the  nuiri^. 
pressed  ejther  upon  or  into  a  hody;. 
the  stu$np  is  the  siar^  that  is  stamped 
in  or  i^poB  the  body.  The  nmrk  ^k 
confined  to.no  six^  shape^  or  form ;, 
the  prmi  is  a  mipk  that  ^pres^nts  aa^ 
object:  tbe  mark  s)ay  censist  of  % 
spot,  a  l^ne,  a  stain,  or  %  smear ;  but 
a  pritU  descabes  a  given  oin&ctf  a»  a 
boii^ey  a  n»a%  &e.  A  smri  is  ei^er 
a  proAuJber^nce  or  a  depletion;  an 
iifipreuioa  is  always  a  sinking  in  of 
ttie  ol^ectc  a  l^llock  or  a  hole  ar^. 
both  tiforks;  but  the  latter  is  properly 
the  impre$$ion :  the  Uamp  mostly  re- 
Sfuubles  tbe  if^pressismr  unless  ii^  the 
case  of  the  sei^l,  which  is  stamped 
upon  papery  and  occasions  an  eleva* 
tion  wfth  tlie  wax. 

,  Hie  mQrk  is  occasioned  by  ever^ 
sort  of  action,  gentle  or  violent,  arti- 
ficial or  natural;  by  the  voluntai^  act- 
of  a  -person,  or  the  unconscipos  act  of 
ina^ia^Bte  bodies;  by  means  of  com* 
presftion  or  friction ;  by  a  touch  or  a* 
hloify  aad  the  like :  all  the  others  are 
occasioned  by  one  or  more  of  tl^ese 
mo(^.  The  pritd  is  occasioned  by 
artificial  meapui  of  compressioi^  as 
when  the  print  of  letters  or  pictnms 
is  mede  on  paper;  or  by  accidental 
i^id^^ttural  compression,  as  when  the 
primt  of  the  hand  is  made  on  the  wall, 
or  the.^riat  of  the  foot  is  made  on 
U»e  ground.  The  imprmwn  is  made 
by  means  more  or  less  violent,  as 
wbeo  an  imprg^^  i»  ^ode  upon 


by  tbe  axe  or  hiunnier ;  or  by 
means  gradual  andaalinnd,  as  by  tbe 
dripping  of  water  on  stone.  Ih^^amp 
isniade  bjr  means  of  diiect  piessuie 
with  an  artificial  instrument 
^  Mark  is  of  such  universal  appliea* 
tioa»  tha^  ic  is  confined  to  no  ol^ects 
whatever,  either  in  die  natural  09 
Bond  worid;  print  is  mostly  appHed 
to  material  ebJBOts,  the  lace  of  whiob 
wdeijpws  a  lasting  cbange,  as  the 
prmtinf  made  en  paper  or  wood; 
imprettum  is  mote  commonly  appHed 
to  such  natural  oljects  as  are  partis 
eulariy  solid;  s^atfip  is  general^. ap^ 
plied'  to  paper,  or  still  softer  and  more 
vielding  bodies.  Impressiom  and  stamp 
have  both  a  moral  application :  eventa 
or  speeches  nudce  an  ia^ressian  o» 
the  mind;  things  bear  a  certain  stamp 
which  bespeaks  their  origin^  Where 
the  passions  hare  obtained  an  ascend- 
ancy^ the  oocasional  good  tm/^resfjons 
which  are  produced  i^  religions  ob* 
ebservaiices  but  too  fi^aently  ditf 
aaray;  the  Christian  religion  ^mnrnj 
with  itself  the  J«nap  of  truth. 

Be.  la  Chttstaie  msrU  pMttfvel/  Aai  ft»» 
Iktt  markt  tm  eM%o^j,  iht  eonBgimam  of  tlie 
ylaagts  H  »  nttfcrttjr  lay  >e  giliiuwO,    Wauw^ 
IkoBt  iMfw  Aitiw  took  Nr  flginv  ami  1mm 
tkppHMsoi  bar  deyMtlof  me/s  mpfttn 

No  ff»n  CM  ofev  at  thp  cbvpfvof  *^|0» 
ferament  otalilhlied,  wttb«||ut  flnt  giJaiw  nev 
aathority,  and  ia  loiiie  diegree  deWilbg  the  old 
1^  appeanraco  and  impretHont  oT  contniy 
qoaliUfli  lo  Umm  who  befera  onioyed  iC  Tsayia* 
Adnlt*rato  metals,  to  the  tf orlliv  utamp, 
Appear  aot  iManer  than  aieie  hmaaa  IId«» 
Ceaipar*d  with  tbote  whote  losplrailloa  sUhck 

MARK,   SIGN,   NOTE,  SVMPTQM^ 
TOKEN,   INDICATION. 

MARK,  V,  Markp  impressiorL 
$1GN,  in   Latin   signum,    Greek 

Cfyf*€  from  civ  to  punctoate,  signifies 

this  thins  thst  points  out* 
SYMPTOM,   in    Latin  sj^tamh 

Greek    o-ufAwrttfAo,    from    avftmner^   to: 

fall  out  in  accordance,  signifies  what 
presents  itself  to  confirm  one's  opinion* 

TOKEN,  V.  To  betoken. 

INDICATION,  in  Latin  indictfhr 
fiiom  indieof  and  the  Greek  ttitm^t 
to  point  oat,  signifies  the  thing  whidl 
points  out. 

Tbe  idea  of  an  external  td^ect 
which  serves  to  direct  ths^obftemtp  Vk 
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cominon  to  all  these  terais;  the  differ- 
•Dce  consists  in  the  objects  that  are 
employed.  Aoy  thing  may  serve 
as  a  marky  a  stroke,  a  dot,  a  stick 
setup, and  the  like;  it  serves  sim* 
ply  to  E;uide  the  senses:  the  sign 
18  something  more  complex,  it  con- 
sists of  a  figure  or  representation  of 
some  object,  as  the  twelve  $ign*  of 
the  Zodiac,  or  the  tigru  whidi  are 
affixed  to  houses  of  entertainment,  or 
to  shops.  Marki  are  arbitrary;  eveiy 
one  chooses  his  mark  at  pleasure: 
stfiu  have  commonly  a  connexion 
With  the  object  that  is  to  be  observed : 
a  house,  a  tree,  a  letter,  or  any  ex- 
ternal olject  may  be^  chosen  as  a 
mark ;  :but  a  tobacconist  chooses  the 
ngn  of  a  black  man ;  the  innkeeper 
diooses  the  head  of  the  reigning  prince. 
Marks  serve  in  general  simplv  to  aid 
the  memory  in  distinguishing  tne  situ-> 
ation  of  objects,  or  the  particular 
circumstances  of  persons  or  things,  as 
the  marks  which'  are  set  up  in  a 
l^en  to  distinguish  the  ground  that 
is  occupied ;  they  may,  therefore,  be 
pnvate,.  and  known  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  that  make  them^ 
as  the  private  marks  bv  which  a 
tradesman  distinguishes  his  prices : 
they  may  likewise  be  changeable  and 
ftuctuating,  according  to  tne  humor 
and  convenience  of'^e  maker,  as*  the 

Srivate  marks  which  are  employed  by' 
lie  military  on  guard.  SignSj  on  the 
contrary,  serve  to  direct  the  under- 
standing ;  they  have  either  a  natural, 
or  an  artificial,  resemblauce  to  the 
object  to  be  represented;  they  are 
consequently  chosen,  not  by  the  will 
of  one,  but  the  umversal  consent  of  a 
body;  they  are  not  chosen  for  the 
moment,  but  for  a  permanency,  as  in  the 
case  of  language,  either  oral  or  written, 
in  the  case  of  Uie  zodiacal  signs^  or  the 
gign  of  the  cross,  the  algebraical 
•ignSy  and  the  like.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  many  objects  may  be  bodi 
a  mark  and  a  sign^  according  to  the 
above' illustcation:  the  cross  which  is 
employed  in  books,  by  way  of  refer- 
flince  to  notes,  is  a  mark  only,  because 
k  serves  merely  to  guide  the  eye,  or 
assist  the  memory ;  but  the  figure  of 
the  cross,  when  employed  in  reference 
to  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  is  a  sigtiy 
inasmuch  as  it  conveys  a  distinct  idea 
if  something  else  to  the  mind;  so 


likewise  little  strokes' over  letten.  or 
even  letters  themselves,  wmj  idcrIj 
be  markSf  while  they  only  poiot  out  a 
difference  between  this  or  that  letter, 
this  or  that  object;  but  Uii»  ssune 
stroke  becomes  a  sigUj  i^  as  in  the 
first  declension  of  Latin  nous :  it 
points  out  the  ablative  cnse,  it  ba 
sign  of  the  ablative  case ;  and  m  si^gk 
letter  affixed  to  different  fwnseb  is 
merely  a  mark  so  long  as  it  atmply 
serves  this  purpose;  but  the  sans 
letter,  suppo«e  it  were  a  word,  b  s 
sign  when  it  is  used  as  a  sign.  It  is 
moreover,  clear  firom  the  aJbove,  tint 
that  there  are  many  objects  whicfa 
serve  as  markSy  which  are  ocrtrsignM; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  althoa||i 
signs  are  mostly  composed,  jtt  thm 
are  two  sorts  of  signs  winch  hatv 
nothing  to  do  with  the  wsark;  nametr, 
those  which  we  obtain  by  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  sig^t;  or  thost 
which  are  only  figures  in  the  miod. 
When  words  are  ^ken,  and  doc 
written,  they  are  iigws  and  not  wmrh; 
and  in  like  manner  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  when  made  by  the  Rooan  Ca- 
tholics, on  the  forehead  of  c^dren  in 
baptism,  is  a  sign,  but  not  a  mark. 
This  illustration  of  these  two  words, 
in  thdr  strict  and  proper  seos^  will 
serve  to  explain  them  in  their  ex- 
tended and  metaphorical  sense.  A 
mark  stands  for  nothing  but  what  is 
visible ;  the  sign  stands  for  that  ooij 
which  is  real.  A  star  on  the  breast 
of  an  officer  or  nobleman  is  a  mark  ot 
distinction  or  honor,  becaose  it  dis^ 
tinsuisbes  one  person  from  another, 
and  in  a  way  that  is  apt  to  reflect 
honor;  but  it  is  not  a  sign  of  booor, 
because  it  is  not  the  indiibiti^e  test 
of  a  man's  honourable  feelings,  since 
it  may  be  conferred  by  foror  or  by 
mistake,  or  firom'some  partial  di^ 
comstance. 

The  mark  and  sign  msLj  both  stand 
for  the  appearances  of  things,  and  ia- 
that  case,  the  former  shows  the  cause 
by  the  effect,  the  latter  the  oonse- 
auent  by  the  antecedent*  When  a 
thing  is^  skid  to  bear  the  aiar^  of 
violence,  the  cause  of  the  mttrk  b 
judged  of  by  the  mar^  itself;  but 
when  we  say  that  a  louring  sky  b  a 
sign  of  rain,  the  fiiture  xx  oooseqaeot 
event  is  judged  of  by  the  present  ap- 
pearanee.    So4ikewisa'we  jodge  by 
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the  marks  of  a  person's  foot  that  some 
one  has  been  walking  there:  when 
mariners  meet  with  birds  at  sea,  they 
oonsider  them  as  a  sign  that  land  is 
near  at  band. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  obserration, 
however,  that  the  mark  is  only  used 
for  that  which  may  be  seen,  but  that 
the  sign  may  senre  to  direct  our  con- 
clusions, even  in  that  which  affects  the 
hearing,  feeling,  smell,  or  taste ;  thus 
hoarseness  is  tLfign  that  the  person  has 
a  cold ;  the  effects  which  it  produces  on 
the  head  of  the  patient  are  to  him- 
self sensible  signs  that  he  labors  under 
;  sQch  an  affection.  The  smell  of  fire 
is  a  sign  that  some  place  is  on  fire  : 
one  of  the  two  travellers  in  La  Mothe's 
fable,  considered  the  taste  of  the  wine 
as  a  sign  that  there  must  be  leather 
in  the  bottle,  and  the  other  that  there 
must  be  iron;  and  it  proved  that  they 
were  both  right,  for  a  little  key  with 
:  a  bit  of  leather  tied  to  it  was  found 
at  the  bottom. 

In  this  sense  of  the  words  they  are 
I  applied  to  moral  objects,  with  pre- 
;  cisely  the  same  distinction :  the  mark 
:  illustrates  the  spring  of  the  action; 
the  sign  shows  the  state  of  the  mind 
,  or  sentiments :  it  is  a  mark  of  folly 
>  or  weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  himself 
;  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  an  in- 
,  terested  friend ;  tears  are  not  always  a 
sign  of  repentance. 

Note  is  rather  a  sign  than  a  mark ; 
,    but  it  is  properly  the  sign  which  con- 
,    sists  of  marks,  as  a  note  of  admira- 
tion (I),  and  likewise  a  note  which 
,    consists  of  many  letters  and  words. 
Symptom  is  rather  a  mark  than  a 
Men ;  It  explains  the  cause  or  origin 
of  complaints,    by  the  appearances 
they  assume,  and  is  employed  as  a 
technical  term  only  in  the  science  of 
medicine :  as  a  foamine  at  the  mouth, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  orink  are  symp- 
toms of  cfttiine  madness ;  motion  and 
respiration  are  signs  of  life ;  but  it 
may  likewise  be  used  figuratively  in 
application  to  moral  objects. 

i^oken  is  a  species  of  mark  in  the 
moral  sense,  indication  a  species  of 
sign :  the  mark  shows  what  is,  the 
token  serves  to  keep  in  mind  what  has 
been  :  a  gift  to  a  fiiend  is  a  mark  of 
one s  affection  and  esteem:  if  it  be 
jl^rroaoent  in  its  nature  it  becomes  a 


token  ;  friends  who  are  in  close  inter- 
course have  perpetual  opportunities  o^ 
shewing  each  other  marks  of  their  re* 
gard  by  reciprocal  acts  of  courtesy 
and  kindness;  when  they  separate  for 
any  length  of  time  they  commonly  leave, 
some  token  of  their  tender  sentiments 
in  each  other's  bunds,  as  a  pledge  of 
what  shall  be,  as  well  as  an  evidence 
of  what  has  been. 

Sign,  as  it  respects  indication,  is" 
said  in  abstract  and  general  propo- 
sitiohs :  indication  itself  is  only  em- 
ployed for  some  particular  individual' 
referred  to;  it  bespeaks  the  act  of  the 
persons :  but  the  sign  is  only  the  fiace 
or  appearance  of  the  thing.  When  a 
man  does  not  live  consistently  with 
the  profession  which  he  holds,  it  is  a 
sign  that  his  religion  is  biiilt  on  a 
wrong  foundation ;  parents  are  grati- 
fied when  they  observe  the  slightest 
indications  of  genius  or  goodness  in 
their  children. 

Tbe'ceimnonlal  lawi  of  Mows  wen  the  markf 
to  dJ«UDguisb  the  people  of  God  from  the  Gen- 
^'•■-  Bacok«' 

So  plain  the  Hgn§f  snob  propbets  are  the  sUta. 

The  •acrtaff  of  the  Udsb  of  France  (as* 
Loynel  sajs)  it  the  9i§H  of  their  MveKi^ 
prieathood.  «  TsHnc 

This  fali  or  (he  FMoch  raonareliy  was  far 
firom  betDg  prectMled  bj  anjr  exterior  tymptonu 
of  decline.  Binm. 

The  famous  bnll-feasts  are  an  evident  token 
of  the  Qaizotlsm  and  romantic  taste  of  the 
Spaniards.  Soxbbtiub.' 

It  is  certain  Virgil^  parents  gave  him  a  good 
edncation,  to  which  tbej  were  ioclined  by  the 
early  intUcatianM  be  gave  of  a  sweet  disposition 
andezcelient  wit.  Wauh. 

MARK,   TRACE,   VESTIGE, 
FOOTSTEP,   TRACK. 

The  word  MARK  has  already  been 
considered  at  large  in  the  preceding 
article,  but  it  will  admit  of  farther 
•illustration  when  taken  in  the  sense  of- 
that  which  is  visible,  and  serves  to 
show  the    existing  state  of  things;* 
tlie  mark  is  here  as  before  the  most .  • 
general  and    unqualified    term;    the 
other  terms    varying  in  the  circum- 
stances* or  manner  of  the  mark. 

TRACE,  in  Italian  treccia,  Greek 
Tfi^iiv  to  run,  and  Hebrew  darek 
way,  signifies  any  continued  mark. 

VESTIGE,  inlAtm vestigium,  nor 
«  E  2 
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inifH^olMMy  ooiitnictfld  iRini  ptdu  vod 
itigimm  or  ttigma^  firom  .,*t<;*  to  im- 
ptint,  signi6o9  m  prim  of  llie  fooC 

FOOl^TEP  is  taken  lor  theplttoe 
m  whidi  the  foot  has  tteppad^  of  die 
mmrk  made  by  that  «tq>. 

TRACK,  derived  fiom  the  wnie  as 
traoe,  signifiee  the  way,  nm,  or  the 
mark  produced  by  that  ranniDg. 

The  mark  is  said  of  afresh  And  qik 
iaterrapled  line ;  the  trace  b  said  of 
that  wnidb  is  broken  by  time:  a 
carriage  in  driving  along  the  sand, 
leaves  ainrfts  of  the  wheds,  bat  in 
a  short  time  all  traces  of  its  having 
been  there  -will  be  lost ;  the  mark  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  bodies  on 
one  another  in  every  possible  form; 
the  spilling  of  a  fiqnid  osav  leave  a 
mark  on  nie  floor;  the  blovr  of  n 
stick  leaves  a  wmrk  on  the  body ;  bat 
die  trace  is  a  mark  prodnoed  only  bv 
bodies  making  a  progress  or  proceed- 
ing in  a  continued  course:  the  ship 
that  cuts  the  waves,  and  the  biros 
that  cuts  the  air,  leave  no  traces  of 
their  course  behind;  so  men  pass 
theis  lives,  and  after  death  leave  no 
iNKtf  Aat  diey  ever  were.  They  are 
bedi'  applied  to' moral  objects,  bat 
#ie  mttrh  is  prodw^  by  ol»jects  of 
inferior  importance;  it  excites  a  mo- 
meniaty  observation,  but  does  not 
carry  os  back  to  the  past;  its  cause 
is  either  too  obvious  or  too  minute  to 
'awaken  attendon  :  a  trace  is  gene- 
rally a  SBarA:  of  something  which  we 
mav  wish  to  see.  Marks  of  haste 
and  imbeoility  in  a  common  writer 
endle  no  surprise,  and  caU  forthfor* 
nc^cAnservation :  in  a  writer  of  loi^ 
standiiy  oelebcity^  we  look  for  traces 
of  his  former  gemns. 

The  tettige  is  a  species  of  the 
mark  cnnstd  lissrally  by  the  foot  of 
man,  and  consecjyendy  aj^plied  to 
sack  places  as  have  been  iwiabitedy 
vrhece  the  active  indastry  of  man  has 
left  visiUe  flierkf ;  it  is  a  species  of 
irefls,  iaasmuch  as  it  oanies  us  back 
to  that  which  was,  but  is  not  at  pi»* 
seaie.  We  disoovsr  by  marks  tlmt 
things  have  been  j  we  discover,  by 
tracei  and  eeilagei  what  they  haie 
been :  a  hostile  army  always  leaves 
sufficiently  evident  marks  of  iu  ha- 
ving passed  thnrash  a  country; 
there  are  traen  of  the  ^amsn  roadi 


still  visible  i 
parts  of  EnglsDd: 
many  vettigsi  of  its  i 

Mitteralngists  assert thstdmn 
many  marks  of  a  unifCfHl  Mip 
disooverabte  in  the  fossils  sad  nai 
of  the  earth;  philelogicsl  eaqucR 
iflsagine  that  there  are  fraca  iith 
ousting  laagoages  of  the  eoiU  m^ 
ident  to  ascertain  the  fsapm  bj 
which  the  earth  becaoK  fOfiotA 
after  the  defai|e;  die  fpinkm 
westiges  of  antiqoity  whiai  ni»  00 
ideas  of  human  greatness  beyviduj 
thingwhich  the  modern sisce of tke 
arts  can  present.  Vestigeliikttktm 
foimer  may  be  applied  tD  monl  c 
well^  as  natund  objects  with  thesaae 
hne  of  distinction.  A  person  betnji 
marks  of  levity  m  his  ootiAv& 
Wherarer  we  discover  ^rscci  ot'  the 
same  costoass  or  practices  ism 
ooontiy  which  an^  nrevalaat  is  » 
other,  we  suppose  tnosecoaitn«t& 
have  had  an  mterconrseercooiaiiB 
of  some  kind  with  one  sootlier  s> 
certain  remote  p^iod.  IhelswwlHGb 
allows  men  in  £i^UDd  to  seUtbeir 
wives  b  a  «est^e  of  baibsrissi. 

FooUtqf  and  track  aie  aooacfioB 
employed  as  a  wiarky  bstoftenerai 
feed  oroonrse;  whenwstslk  of  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  anodier,  it 
majF  signify  either  to  foUnw  diearfa 
of  his  footsteps  as  a  goide  ibr  ta 
90«irsewe  should  take,  er  towilkit 
the  very  same  steps  as  hehasdeie; 
the  former  is  the  act  of  one  who  is  >> 
pnrsuit  <if  another;  th>  fetter  is  w 
act  of  him  who  follows  in  s  !«&> 
Wo0tstep$\aemfhfeA  only  for  the  «p 
of  an  mdividual :  the  Irnc^u  ^ 
bv  the  steps  of  many ;  it  is  tfejf 
which  has  been  beataa  out  or  ow 
bYstampiog:  theyiioM^  cso  be » 
ployed  onh  for  men  of  brutes;  but  tin 
track  is  applied  to  iaani^ists  obj^' 
as  the  wheel  of  a  carriae»«  ^^ 
Camis  toc^  awi^  the  exca  (do^ 
cules  he  dragged  them  backwsid  v^ 
they  might  not  be  traced  bv  ^^H 
steps :  «  tra4^k  of  bleod  froa  t» 
body  of  a  murdered  man  jasy  «<f 
times  lead  to  the  detectioo  of» 
murderer. 

la  the  metaphorical  apphestioBtbrf 
do  net  fignify  a  mark,  but  s  cosne  f 
conduct;  Use  fonner  reiyects  9»l 
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mofal  prtcecdingi  or  mode  of  ckirir 
lug  ;  die  letter  one^s  meohaoical  and 
liabitaal  xnauiier  of  acting :  the  for* 
mer  is  the  conseqiMBoe  of  having  the 
same  principles;  the  latter  proceed^ 
from  imitation  or  constant  repetition, 
A  good  son  will  walk  in  the  foot" 
ttept  of  a  good  fitiiec*  In  the  ma- 
nagenaent  of  bnsiness  it  is  rarely  wise 
in  a  younc  man  to  leare  the  track 
which  has  been  morked  out  for  ham 
by  his  anperiorB  in  9^  and  experience. 

I  iMfe  MTwd  hiai, 
jto  this  oM  body;  j«C tte  mmrkt  ranuJo 
or  maaj  wooiub.  Otwat* 

TIjecmitetftifMn  to  u  vnsnteftol  ima  «i« 
bat  like  the  iBotion  of  a  ibip  npoo  the  wavei : 
th^  leave  no  trwoe,  no  «ic&  bdrind  tbem.  Sovm* 
'  Beth  Srlteia  ind  Vniaiid  bad  ttnplei  for  the 
venMp  «r  tbe  godi.  tbe  vutiiu  tg  which  aiv 
•earraawialBf,  Pjjmow. 

▼hrtna  alone  eeoobtea  hnmaa  Uad, 
And  pever  ihawld  on  barf lorfow^fMrjM  val^ 

WTxac, 
TlHWKh  sllaanw  hMt  *tiitnploM  to  dcKpali^ 
The  CnMtoof  Fjterldeaee  Ufce  livon  wlod. 


MARK^ 


«lt 


MARK,  BADGE)  STIGMA- 
MARK  (v.  Marfc,  print)  is  still 
the  generaly  and  the  two  others  spe- 
cific terms ;  they  are  employed  for 
whatever  externally  serves  %o  charac- 
terize persons,  or  betoken  any  part 
either  of  his  character  or  his  circun)- 
stances :  the  mark  is  employed  either 
in  a  good,  bad,  or  indiserent  sense ; 
BADGE  ia  an  indifferent ;  STIGMA 
in  a  bad  sense  :  a  thicw  may  either  be 
a  mark  of  hooor,  ofmsgrace,  or  of 
simple  dBstincdon ;  vl  badge  is  a  marft 
simply  of  distinctioD ;  the  stiffmm  is  fi 
PMLrk  of  disgrace.  The  mark  is  ooa- 
lerred  apoa  a  person  for  his  merits, 
as  medals,  stars,  and  ribbands  are 
bestowed  ^T  princes  open  meritorious 
•oflSoem  and  soldiers;  or  the  mark 
attaches  €0  a  person,  or  is  affixed  €0 
lam,  in  consequence  of  his  demerits, 
as  a  low  situation  in  his  class  is  pi 
fpMrA:  of  dis^raee  to  a  scholar;  or  a 
fool's  cap  is  a  mark  cf  ignominy  affixed 
to  idlers  and  dances;  or  a  brand  in 
the  fotehaad  is  a  mark  of  i^iominy 
fot  orimiaak.  Tbe  badg^  is  Wui^ 
t»rily  aeeamed  by  one's  self  aeoording 

tettaWidied  custom;  ic  4X)Sttists  of 
MS  by  whidiiim olieey  «iatieiiy  aad 


•vennttpon  ofapaitiaidrcbmmwiisy 
isdisdngnished  s  as  the  gown  and  wig 
is  the  Mge  of  gentlemen  in  the  law ; 
the  gown  and  surplice  that  of  clerical 
men;  the  uniform  of  charity  chil- 
dren is  the  hadga  of  their  conditions 
the  peculiar  habit  t>f  ^he  Qoakers  and 
Methodists  is  the  bodge  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  9tiffma>  consists  not  so 
much  in  what  is  openly  imposed  upon 
a  person  as  what  Alls  npoa  him  in  the 
judgement  of  others;  it  is  the  black 
mark  which  is  set  upon  a  person  by 
the  public,  and  is  consequentlv  the 
strongest  of  all  markiy  which  erery 
one  most  dreads,  and  every  good. man 
seeks  least  to  deserve.  A  simple 
mark  may  sometimes  be  such  only  i$ 
our  own  imagination;  as  w4ien  one 
fancies  that  dress  is  a  mark  of  superi*- 
ority,  or  the  contrary ;  that  the  couiv 
testes  which  we  receive  firam  a  supe- 
rior are  mark$  of  his  personal  es«^ 
teem  and  regard:  but  the  iHgmah 
ftot  yihaX  an  individual  imagines  for 
himself,  but  what  is  conceiv^  toward^ 
him  by  others ;  the  office  cf  a  spy  aa^ 
informer  is  so  odious,  that  every  maa 
of  honest  feeling  holds  the  very  name 
to  be  a  ttigma.  Althon^^  the  ttigma 
is  in  genenal  the  consequenQi  of  a 
man|s  real  unworthiness,  yet  it  is 
possible  for  particular  prejudices  and 
ruline  passions  to  mdie  that  a  stigma^ 
which  Ts  not  so  deservedly ;  as  in  the 
case  of  men's  rdigious  professioi^  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  moral  depravity ;  nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  than  to  attach  a  stigma 
to  the  speculative  views  of  any  body 
of  men. 

la  then  nfotaHoMrymaetlaii  fmry  eoeaid; 
io  proporttoB  aa  U  b  darioff  aad  violeat  and  pflfr 
fldhwa,  totafeMfor  the  mark  of  laperior  janina. 

SiiaKK. 


Tbe  people  or 

kaitgf  ot  aBriMedtb 
Tbe«a 


iMbnpofi  bendJtarj 
fertbelrilbei^,iietat« 


r  ■aviou'h  aoeiiilei  fbaagbt 
mHkk' 


>IARK|  BUTT, 

After  all  that  has  been  said  upon 
thewond  MARK  (9.  Mark,  print), 
it  has  this  additional  meaaiM  in  com- 
moQ  wid)  dto  woi#BUTr,  that  it  i». 

eesaa  otnect  aiMd at f  chemai'Ais 
sreveri^jvallya  mtA  that  U  said 
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to  be  shot  at  by  the  mffrA»iii«ji  wkh  a 
gun  or  a  bow ;  or  it  is  metapborically 
employed  for  the  man  who  by  bis  pe- 
cubar  ctiaracteristics  makes  bimself 
tbe  object  of  notice ;  he  is  the  mark 
at  which  everyone's  looks  and  thoughts 
are  directed.  Tbe  butt^  from  tlte 
f  reuch  bout  tbe  end,  is  a  species  of 
mark  in  this  metaphorical  sense ;  but 
the  former  only  calls  forth  general 
observation,  the  latter  provokes 
the  laughter  and  jokes  of  evei^  one. 
Whoever  renders  himself  conspicuous 
by  bis  eccentricities  either  in  his 
opinions  or  his  actions,  must  not 
ix)mplain  if  he  become  a  mark 
for  the  derision  of  the  public.  It 
IS  a  man's  misfortune  rather  than  his 
fault  if  he  become  the  butt  of  a  com- 
pany who  are  rude  and  unfeeling 
enough  to  draw  their  pleasures  from 
another's  pain. 

A  flottcrtef  dof e  upon  Ow  top  tb»j  tie, 
TIm  Uvtoff  vuark  M  whioh  iMr  arrom  flj. 

Dktdu. 

I  mean  ibote  bonott  eeotleiqeii  (bat  are  pelted 

bj  men,    vooDini,  and  obildren,  by  ft-iends  and 

foee,  and  ta  a  iford  stand  as  biitU  Id  coover* 

Mtfon.  Adddmim. 

TO   MARK,    V.   To  show. 

MARRIAGE,   WEDDING, 

NUPTIALS. 

MARRIAGE,  from  to  marry,  denotes 
the  act  of  marrying;  WEDDING 
and  NUFflALS  denote  the  ceremony 
of  being  married.  To  marr^f,  in 
French  marrier,  and  Latin  marito  to 
be  joined  to  a  male  ;  hence  marriage 
comprehends  the  act  of  choosing  and 
being  legally  bound  to  a  man  or  a 
vi^omau;  wedding  from  wedy  and  tbe 
Teutonic  wetten  to  promise  or  be- 
troth, implies  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
rying, inasmuch  as  it  is  binding  upon 
the  parties.  Nuptials  comes  from  the 
Latin  nubo  to  veil,  because  the  Roman 
.ladies  were  veiled  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage :  hence  it  has  been  piit  for  the 
whole  ceremony  itself.  Marriage  is 
an  institution  which,  by  those  who 
have  been  blessed  with  the  light  of 
Divine  Revelation,  has  always  been 
considered  as  sacred.  Witn  some 
persons,  oerticularly  among  the  lower 
orders  ot  society,  tbe  day  of  their 
wedding  is  converted  into  a  day  of 
riot  and  intempecance.  Among  the 
Bomim  CatboMcs  in  £n^and  it  is  a 


practice  Sot  them  to  have  their  mtfh 
tiaii  solemnized  by  a  priest  of  their 
own  persuasion  as  well  as  bjr  tbe  Pro- 
testant Cieigyman. 

O  fatal  maid !  tbjr  vtarriage  h  endovM 
Wtth  Pbcjclan,  Udbm,  aad  Ra^liaaUoad. 

Dmn. 
-  Atkaay  one  boir  bebw  b(o  cid|i1^  to- 
day :  be  will  tcU  700,  peibaiw,!  bavebmii  Oi 
ceceiDonjr  of  takinf  tbe  muiljnkn  this  fned 
ierlted  ne  to  a  wedding  i  tbat  deriicd  ae  b 
attend  the  bearinf;  of  hlscaate. 

WioMva^  Lcnott  or  Pm 
Fir*d  vltb  disdain  for  Tarane  dhpiSHii^ 
And  tbe  new  fiHjii(fal»or  tbe  TntJaD  giHL 

MARRIAGE,   MATRUIONY, 
WEDLOCK. 

MARRIAGE  (v,  Marnagt)  » 
oftener  an  act  than  a  state  j  MATRI- 
MONY and  WEDLOCK  both  de- 
scribe  states. 

Marriage  is  taken  in  the  sense  ot 
an  act,  when  we  speak  of  tbe  Um 
oi  marriage,  the  day  of  one's  «fl^ 
riage^  the  congratulations  upooooes 
marriage,  a  happy  or  unhappy  w'"' 
riase,  the  fruits  of  one's  mffrrw^'i 
and  the  like ;  it  is  taken  in  the  sffl* 
of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of  tlie 
pleasures  or  pains  of  marriagt;  ^ 
m  this  latter  caae  matrinHmy,  v\^ 
signifies  a  married  life  ab^tractedij 
from  all  agents  or  acting  persoosi  ^ 
preferable;  so  likewise,  to  thii^«i 
matrimony,  and  to  enter  into  the  boij 
state  of  matrimony,  .  are  expression 
founded  upon  the  signification  of  t« 
term.  As  matrimom/h  derived  in* 
mater  a  mother,  because  mATTui 
women  are  in  general  mothers,  it  b^ 
particular  l^erence  to  the  domesw 
state  of  the  two  parties;  broils  sR 
but  too  frequently  the  fruits  o(  wflj"" 
w>ny9  yet  there  are.  few  cases  in  wudj 
they  might  not  be  obviated  by  thegow 
sense  c»  those  who  are  eogag^  j^ 
them.  Ilasty  marriages  cannot  °^ 
expected  to  produce  hwpiness;  )'«•"§ 
people  who  are  eager  ror  mfitp0») 
before  they  are  fully  aware  of  iisa»" 
sequences  will  purchase  their  expe- 
rience at  the  expense  of  their  peace. 

Wedlock  is  the  old  Engltt«>  ^ 
for  matrimony,  and  is  ia  oonseqoeD* 
admitted  in  law,  when  one  spe«"  ?^ 
children  bom  in  wedlock;  agr«eiWy 
to  its  deaTAtii» it  ha»»  wfe"^*^ 
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tiM  bond  of  union  'which  .ibUows  the 
Munrriage:  hence  one  speaks  of  lividg 
happily  in  a  state  of  vuedlockf  of  being 
joined  in  holy  wedlock, 

MairHage  h  rewarded  wHIi  tome  hooonmlile 
dbtlncOffM  wUch  ooUbaejr  b  foibldden  to  nsvp. 

JOH«0II. 

Am  lof «  fraenillj  prodncM  nMrimMi^^  ao  it 
«lkai  happess  that  matrimonjf  pfodacei  love. 

Sprctatob. 

Tbe  men  who  would  make  leood  buf  banda,  If 
fh^  vbit  public  placea,  are  frlKhteit  at  wedlock 
•Bd  nwlve  lo  Uve  ilBcle.  Joiixsoii. 

MARVEL,  V.  Wonder. 
'    MASK,  V,  Cloak, 

MASflACRE,  V.  Carnage. 

MASSivB,  v.  Bulky. 
MATERIAL,  V,  CoTporeaL 
MATERIALS,  V.  Matter, 
MATRIMONY,  V.  Marriage. 

MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT. 

MATTER  and  MATERIALS  are 
both  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely  the  Latin  vmteriaj  which 
comes  in  all  probability  from  mater, 
because  matter,  from  which  every  thing 
is  made,  acts  in  the  production  of 
bodies  like  a  mother. 

SUBJECT,,  in  Latin  nUffecttm, 
participle  of  tubjicio  to  lie,  signifies 
tbe  thing  lying  under  and  forming  the 
foundation. 

Matter  in  tbe  physical  application 
is  taken  for  all  that  composes  the  sen- 
sible world  iu  distinction  from  that 
which  is  spiritual  or  discernible  only 
by  the  thinking  faculty ;  hence  matter 
is  always  opposed  to  mind. 

In  regard  to  materials  it  is  taken  in 
an  indivisible  as  well  as  a  general 
sense ;  the  whole  universe  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  matter,  though  not  of 
fnateriaU:  on  the  other  hand  mat^ 
rials  consist  of  those  particular  parts 
of  matter,  which  serve,  (or  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  objects ;  and  mat" 
ter  is  said  of  those  things  which  are 
the  natural  parts  of  the  universe:  a 
house,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  consist  of 
materiaU  beouise  they  are  works 
of  art ;  but  a  plaM,  a  tree,  an  animal 
body,  consist  of  matier-  because  they 
««  the  produetaoos  of  nature. 
.    Tb«  distiiictifMi.  of  these-  terms  in 


tfaeic  moral  appKcation  is  very  simi- 
lar: the  matier  which  ^composes  a 
moral  discourse  is  what  emanates 
item  the  author;  but  the  maJttriah 
are  those  with  which  one  is  furnished 
by  others.  The  style  of  some  writers 
is  so  indiflferent  that  they  disgrace  the 
matter  by  the  -manner;  periodical 
vniters  are  furnished  with  materials 
for  their  productions  out  of  the  daily 
occurrences  in  the  political  and  moral 
world.  Writers  of  dictionaries  en- 
deavour to  compress  as  much  matter 
as  possible  into  a  small  space ;  they 
draw  their  materials  fit>m  every  other 
writer. 

'  Matter  seems  to  -  bear  the  same 
relation  to  snl^ect  as  the  whole  does 
to  any  particular  part,  as  it  respects 
moraf  objects :  the  subject  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  matter ;  xki^  matter 
is  that  which  flows  out  of  the  subject : 
the  maUer  is  that  which  we  get  by  the 
force  of  invenrion ;  the  sub^t  is  that 
which  offers  itself  to  notice :  many  per- 
sons may  therefore  have  a  sulyeet  who 
have  no  matter,  that  is,  nothing  in  their 
own  minds  which  tliey  can  offer  by 
way  of  illustrating  this  subject;  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  matter  with- 
out a  subject :  hence  the  word  matter 
is  taken  for  the  substance,  and  for  that 
which  is  substantial;  the  subject  \s 
taken  for  that  which  engages  the  at- 
tention; we  speak  of  a  subject  of 
conversation  and  matter  for  deli^ 
beration;  a  subject  of  enquiry;  a 
matter  of  curiosity.  Nations  in  a 
barbarous  state  afford  but  little  matter 
worthy  to  be  recorded  in  history ; 
people  who  live  a  seduded  life  and  in 
a  contracted  sphere  have  but  few 
subjects  to  occupy  their  attention. 
WbeDoe  tamMed  headloBf  froaa  the  Mglt  of 

life, 
Thej  f arakb  nuOier  Ibr  the  tragic  mam. 

.Thomson. 

Tbo  prii|filpftl  muxteriaU  of  oar  comfoit.  or 
mieaaioefli  Ue  within  oanelvea.  Blatb. 

Love  bath  aock  a  itiong  vlitval  foite  that 
when  H  fastt^etb  on  a  pleasioff  tuioeet  It  aeCa  Om 
toMclBatlon  at  a  rtnuige  flt  of  workini;.    Howbu 

MAXIM,  V.  Axiom. 

MAXIM^  PRECEPT, .  RULE>  LAW. 
MAXIM  (v.  Axiom)  is  a  moral 
truth  that  carries  its  own  weight  with 
itself.  PRECEPT  (••  Command), 
RUL£  J(v.  Guide),  and  LAW,  fron 
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hr  and  ItfOL  ■MnrrifViiHT  tlift  ^hiiK 
specifically  cbosaa  or  nuuked^ut,  $11 
IMMrrow  iiiair  weight  irom  801119  eir 
.teroal  ciicumsttmce  :  the  precept  d0- 
(tivefl  its  authority  ftom  the  indifkM 
^eiiYehng  it  |  in  this  .inaiiD^r  tfato  fp^ 
jcepU  of  our  Saviour  have  a  weight 
which  gives  them  .a  decided  eiipei»- 
ority  over  every  thmg  else*  The  ruie 
M|uires  a  worth  from  its  fitoes3  -fyf 
guiding  us  in  our  pfoceeding)  the^Ms, 
which  IS  a  species  of  ru^  ikrivee  its 
.freight  ftom  the  sanction  of  ponirer. 
Jfjourimi  are  ojften  precepU  inasmnBh 
418  they  are  communicated  to  ua  hv 
our  parents;  they  are  rules  inasmuflh 
.  us  they  serve  a9  a  ruU  for  Q^ar  oondnct  i 
they  are  lami  inasmuch  as  thev  have 
the  sanction  of  conscience*  W^  re^ 
spect  the  nuuntmoi  antiquity  as  con- 
taining the  essence  of  human  wisdom; 
vve  reverenoe  the  precepts  of  n^igion 
ins  the  foundation  of  all  hmniitess ; 
we  rej^ud  the  rule$  of  pruoapce  as 
pireserving  us  firom  eitors  and  mislm^ 
]tones;  we  reijpect  the /flwi  as  tJieyaM 
the  hasis  of  ovil  society. 

I  (Uak  I  erty  iSy  ft  doivn  «  s  fltafAm  «•! 
mety  nrn  Mcotd  ummia  mnt»  sahy,  IT te 


precept  to  Wfira  «• 

fUtttl 


Um  ■rttirffttlim  irf 
future  calamftiei.  JoimaoB* 

I  know  not  wMwr  trnj^  rule  hfm  yet  beta 
HM  by  wlitdi  It  nay  1m  drcJded  when  poetiy 
«*o  prof^y  becnllMI  nty.  Jomwov. 

tlodlitliyfaw;  flMvitttBe.  HiLton, 

.  itfAY,  v.  Can* 

MBAN^  1;.  Bfitse^ 
; .  ICEAIT)  v*  Commotu 

•fS€»iAinc^  tf.  ^r/sf^. 

TO  MEDIATE^  v»   To  mier- 

TO  MEDITATE^  V.  To  anUem- 
plate. 

.    Mu>uv»  1;.  Difftrenae. 


'    MBLOBYy  HARMONY. 

MELODY,  in  Utmnwfr^t 
j^/oiy  in  Greek  #*cx««  a  vene^and  the 
Hehiew  meto  a  word  or  n  veraeu 

HAEMONY,  in  Latin  harwtomm^ 
Ofsek  nf^MMii  ooBOoid,  #ofn  f^  &pto 
to  -fit  OT  suit|  signifies  the  agreemeot 
of  soutfds. 

Melody  signifies  any  measured  ot 
modulated  sounds  measfa^  after  the 
manner  of  verse  into  distinct  memben 
or  parts;  ^anmmy  signifies  the  suitinK 
or  adaptine  different  niodaUi;bed  aomidi 
to  each  other;  mWoifyis  therefore  to 
Aarmoayas  apait  to  the  whole:  we 
must  fii-st  prodnce  mdoAj^  by  the  nilcs 
of  art ;  the  harmony  which  ft^lows 
must  ^  regulated  by  the  ear :  there 
may  be  melody  without  harmauyy  but 
diere  cannot  be  harmony  without 
melody :  we  speak  of  simple  melody 
where  the  mod^  of  music  are  not 
very  much  diversified ;  but  wecannet 
^peak  of  harmony  unless  there  be  a 
■variety  of  notes  to  ^  in  vritfa  each 
other. 

The  voice  is  melmRom  inasmndi 
as  it  is  capable  of  producing  -a  rcfu^ 
htfly  moduhtednote;  it  is  hanmornkm 
inasmuch  as  it  strikes  agreeably  eit  the 
ear;  itprodncesnodisoordafttsoonds. 
Thesong  of  a  biid  is  melodimu,  or  has 
mtelody  in  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
cbncatcnation  of  sounds  in  it  Msch  are 
admitted  to  be  regular  and  oottseqoenfiy 
egrseable  to  the  masical  ear;  there 
is  hamnony  in  a  conceit  ««f  voices  and 
mMruBOtttlts* 

Lend  wp yoor  •Mi|s„y«  ndhOafak* !  ^Ikprnt 
Tbe  vMzy  raonhifrfftelof  nuMfp 
Into  my  tailed  vene. 

Now  the  AMempei^  nfad, 
Haa  toAtbdtebueotd  of  kMrmomUmt  90 

WMe^teanAt^oaiflr 


ttElSbERy  UXB* 

MEMBER^   in    Latb  mmhnm, 
Wpj^ahly  from  the  iGreek  .;>«(•  «  pert, 
hqcans^  mfmmber  ia^ptiopeHya  varc 
.   UMBfls  cdnoectedwithalteMil 

Memhv  is«^gaBend  -tann  mpfikA 
either*to>the  animal  4Mpdy  or 't^^etbfr 
Mies*  as^  awaitsr  ef  a <fiMnilyi  er% 
member  of  miiaoimmemtj^;iiH^%  ap- 
—  -    to3^bii«a.rhe*«»«  Jia^ir 
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uttamr. 


«ep 


et«t7  Umb  is  a  niisM^,  b&fc  evttiry 

The  i)»em9«rv  oftHid  boiy  b&nsp^^tmd 
leiwr^  pwt  which  «  capable  of  per- 
fiMiuiiig'  a  distinct  offiotf  >  bat  tM 
IMiftraiie  those  jointed  in«m6«r9  that 
are  diftatigafahed  from  the  head  andtfae> 
Ijod^ :  the  nose  and  the  eyes  are  mem- 
5eH  but  not  limbs;  the  vtns  and  legs 
are  properly  denominated  limbf. 

eiilj  vadenMnd  tiMM  nwmtefv,  thto  toM  «f 
i^Meh  itlom  ««o«ats  toMiyhrai  by  tte  iiuuibw 
law)  «xv  the  pifE  or  4be.  wtw  Cmtor,  to  cmaUe 
Uai  to  protect  liima^  ftoa'eltenMil  ItOarfe*. 


MEMOIRS,  V.  Anecdotes. 
.   MEMORiAiL,  V.  MonumenL 

MmiOKYf  RBMEMBTIANCS, 
}l£COIX£CTION,  .REMINISCENCE. 
.  MfiMORYy  in  Latin  memoria  or 
wtemoiry  Greek  f*,tnvtm  -and  ^«Mi4yM«-y 
comes  in  all  probability  from  m'mc  the 
viind,  becaasememof^  is  the  principal 
^M^iilty  of  the  mind. 
.  KEMBMBRANCE,  Iroux  the  verb 
remember^  contracted  from  re  and 
memoro  to  bring  back  to  the  mind^ 
fipooA  tutemor  as  befiupe. 

B£CX)LLECnON,  from  recoUtet^ 
coinpouiided  of  r«  and  colhct,  si^ufies 
collating  affiun. 

R£MlNISC£NC£,  in  Latin  reiM- 
nUeefUw  from  nsmtoisror  and  memor 
as  before^  signifies  rbringjng  back  in 
fke  quad  what  was  .there  before. 

Memoty'iB  the  power  of -recalling 
images  once  made  on  the  mind ;  n^ 
mefSbrance,  recollection,  and  reminU' 
cpnce^  are  operations  or  exertions  of 
thiM)Owery.wbich  vary, in  their  mode. 

The  memory  is  a  power  which  excels 
itself  either  independantlv  of  the  will, 
or  in  confoimity  with  the  will;  but 
all  the  other  terras  express  the  acts  of 
conscious  agepts,  and  consequently 
are  mere  or  iess  rcoooected  withftbe 
will,  in  tiiuiMs  the  mmMty  exeru 
itsd(  'bttt  we  do  not  say  that  we  have 
any  remembrance  or  rectdiection  of 
objects. 

Remembifofict  'n  ''tfa^  ex(!f6i$e  of 
tikmorjf  in  a  c6n^6tx^  aise<it ;  it  nMy 
be  the  effect  ,df  Mpetit!bp  6r4iltbit,  its 
In  the  case  of  allhillf  Who  rdakmb&i 
to1<S8dn-ttltei'l«Vi^g*tehrittit^<Terai 


ihACliBy  W  Off  a  bgKm  WW  UlNlAANhl 
the  YoaA  wtneh*  he  hfets  been  toiH 
^oiAfy  passiBg;  or  it  may  be  tfato 
elMt  Of  association  aftd  drenM^ 
stances,  by  w4iieh  imatfee  ai«  casually 
broo^t  back  tt>  the  mmd, »  hanpefli 
to  itftelligeat  •  beian  ■  continaalljf  te 
tiiev  «xefciM  thetr  dinking  facoltiee* 
'  In  these  oases  remfai^ame  Is  an 
luvitfiiiitttry  act  y  foft  things  -retnni-to 
rfie  mibd  before  on«  ^  ftwa^  ef  ft,  M 
in  tiie  t»ee  of  one  who  hears  a  piiMi'' 
6ti}Mr  tottme  luid  rmemben-  tet  tM 
has  to  call  en  a  pensoii  cf  the  same 
nkirae ;  or  of  one  Who,  on  ne^g  • 
liartiiQidar'tree^  'remfemfejn  all  the  eiN 
enmstajices  of  his  ye«th  which  wev« 
^onMcted  wi^  a  vitnilar  tree. 

Remembrance  is  however  likewise « 
tekintaify  act,  and  -thfr  ooMeqaeaecf  6f 
a*direet  detennhuMiotiy  as  ill  the  casa 
of  a  ^hild  who  strives  t6  rememi^ 
what  it  has  betn  told  by  its  parent; 
er  of  a  friend  who  -remeiweti  the  how 
of  meeting  anodier  -friend  in  cMsto-i 
qaeMe  tif  the  intere^  which  it  has 
ex<^ited  in  his  mind:  nay  indeed 
^■perience  teadhes  us  that  scarcely 
any  thing  in  ordinary  oases  is  mora 
QRoer  liie  sttbsewienee  of  the  wiHl^an 
the  memory ;  for  it  is  taow  beoomsi 
almoft  a- maxim  tosay,  that  cme  may 
remember  whatever  one  wishes. 

The  power  of  memory ^  and  the  siv* 
pie  exercise  of  that  power  m  the  adt 
of  remembering,  are  possessed  in  com- 
mon, though  i|i  different  degrees,  hy 
man  and  Imite;  bat  reeeUecHon-  ao9 
remtnifcenee  are  exercises  of  the 
memory  tfiot  ore  ^nnected  with  tha 
hi[^r  faetdties  of  man,  his  judge* 
ment  and  miderstanding.  To  remem^ 
^  is  to  call  to  mind  mat  which  has 
once  been  pmentedto'the  mind:  bat 
to  recoiled  is  to  remember  Afresh,  to 
nimember  whtft  has  been  ^tiH^mwereA 
before.  Kemembraiu^e  bn^ies  itself 
with-dbjedts  that  -Are  ^  hand;  itee^ 
2^cfit>n  carries  us  back  to  -distant  pe- 
Hods ;  siotple  remembrance  is  etwiged 
ih'thi^  itiathave  botjo^t  lelt^e 
toind,  which  -are  more  or  \es9  timh 
tbibe  recalled,  and  more  or  les^^Aftfr^ 
fblly  to  be  represented ;  %ctt  reeni* 
Heeiiok  triw  to  retraM  ^eHlnkitii!(li|ges 
of  things  that  havel^een  so  long  tni* 
thopght  df  as  to  be  fftttio^t'bMfteratefl 
from  'the  -memory,  In  this  mamier 
%re«fe  Md  .to  ^eHicmoitr  in.  one  hidf 
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MBRCAMTILE. 


hour  vhtt  wM  tttkl  us  in  tke  ^noB* 
diog  half  hoofy  or  to  rewtentber  whsk 
passes  from  one  d«y  to  another;  but 
we  recoiled  the  incideols  of  ohild-^ 
hood;  we  recoiled  what  happened  in 
our  native  place  after  mai^  years' 
absence  from  it.  The  rememiranee  is 
that  homely  every<lay  exercise  of  the^ 
wtemory  which  renders  it  of  essential 
service  in  the  aoquiiienient  of  juDow- 
led^  or  in  the  peribrmance  of  one's 
duties ;  the  recoliedUm  is  that  exalted 
exercise  of  the  memory  which  afEbrda 
us  the  purest  of  enjoyments  and  serves 
the  noblest  of  purposes.  The  reco^ 
lection  of  ail  the  minute  incidettts  of 
childhood  is  a  mora  sinoere  pleasure 
than  any  which  the  pnsent  moment 
canafibnJU 

Reminieoence,  if  it  deserve  any 
yiotice  as  a  word  of  Englibh  use,  is 
altogether  an  abstract  exercise  ef  the 
memonff  which  is  employed  on  purely  . 
inteilectual  ideas  in  distinction  from 
those  which  are  awakened  by  sensible 
oljects;  the  mathematician  makes 
use  of  reminitunce  in  deducing  un- 
known truths  from  those  which  be 
already  kuows. 

JUminucence  among  the  disciples 
of  Socrates  was  the  rememlfrance  of 
things  purely  intellectual,  or  of  that 
natural  knowledge  which  the  souls  had 
had  before  their  union  with  the  body  ; 
whilst  the  memory  was  exercised  upon 
aensible  things,  or  that  knowledge 
which  was  acquired  through  the  me> 
dium  of  the  senses:  therefore  the 
Latins  said  that  reminiscence  belonged 
exclusively  to  man  because  it  was 
purely  intellectual,  but  that  memory 
was  common  to  all  animals  because 
it  was  merely  the  depot  of  the  senses; 
but  this  distinction,  from  what  has 
been  before  observed,  is  only  preserved 
as  it  jrespects  the  meaning  of-remimf- 
cence.  Memory  is  a  generic  term,  as 
bas  been  already  shown;  it  includes 
the  common  idea  of  reviving  former 

'impressions,  but  does  not  qualify  the 
nature  of  the  i4ea8  revived :  the  term 
is  however  extoided  in  its  application 
10  signify  not  merely  a  power  but  also 
a  seat  or  resting  place,  as  is  likewise 

.  remembrance  and  recoUedum  i  but 
still    with   this  difierence,  that    die 

.  manory  is  spacious  and  contains  every 
things  the  remembrance  and  recoUeO' 

j(Kni  are.  partial  and  compraheod  only 


pasMBgetymts;  we  treasore  i^»  l 
ledge  in  our  Maiwry;  thaoocorr 
of  a  preceding  year  are  still  fiaah  in 


Aa»tlMMI  9MffihNl,«lilS 

latUsdMMdedfloba. 
FaipHfalBew  Is  uiliwmj  to 


JtfMiinynnjrbe  wriKcd  by  Method,  aad  lii 
df«a>s  ^  kaowMffa  ivpakid  hj  ateted  ttmn 
lit  reeotfcctfoik  Josbmv. 

JleMtfnlioniMtaflMRtriBTlaf  afktar**  V^ 


TO  MEKD,  V.  To  amend. 

M£NTAL»  INTELLECTUAI^ 
Trebb  is  the  same  difierence  be- 
tween MENTAL  and  INTELLEC- 
TUAL as  between  mtndand  inteUed : 
the  mind  comprehends  the  thinkix^ 
faculty  in  general  with  all  its  opera- 
tions ;  the  intelled  includes  ooly  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  in  under- 
standing and  judgement :  mental  is 
therefore  opposed  to  corporeal;  ta- 
telledual  is  opposed  to  sensual  or 
physical :  mental  exertions  are  not  to 
be  expected  from  all ;  intellectual  en- 
joyments fall  to  the  lot  of  compara- 
tively few. 

Objects,  pleasures,  pains,  opera- 
tions, gifts,  &c.  are  denominated 
mental;  subjects,  conversatioD,  pur- 
suits, and  the  like,  are  entitled  intel- 
lectual. It  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  Qur  mental  pleasures  from 
those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we 
enjoy  m  common  with  the  brutes ;  the 
latter  are  however  greatly  heightened 
by  the  former  in  whatever  degree  they 
are  blended :  in  a  society  of  well  in- 
formed persons  the  conversation  wiii 
torn  pnncipally  on  intelledmU  sub- 
jects. 

To  collect  sod  repoitt  tiw  Ttriont  fanm  of 
thJD{(i  it  Ar  tlie  moftt  ploattnfp  part  of  mtemmi 
•ecnpatioii.  Jiimiw. 

Man*!  awn  dlvfM,  thsmulfvor  mUthew, 
Iioid  or thevMe  wwld,  and  wid«  wwH^tj  «■% 


'   MERCANTILE,  CfOMMERCIAL. 

MEBCANTIIJS,  hoaxmerchandize, 
respects   the   actual    transaction    of 
busmess,  or  a  transfer  of  merchant 
dize   by   sale  or   purdbase;   CUM- 
oompielMBda  tliii  dwory 
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dize   by   sal 
UMCIAL 
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lOINISTER. 


«1» 


«ad  praolioe  of  eommene :  lienob  wm 
«peak  in  a  peculiar  maimer  of  a  jnct- 
eatUUe  house,  a  mtrcantile  town,  a 
mercmUiU  situatioo,  aad  the  like;  krat 
of  a  cammsrcial  education,  a  cammed 
^ial  pe6pie,  cammerouU  tpecubtioMy 
and  the  like. 

8aek  It  tke  Imprtom,  the  kops  of  «M* 
MdMed  ae  fro*  tht  4bU«  mJ  ylouoiw  of  a 
mertmnUU\U9.  JouMton. 

Tho  comaiereCal  world  It  t try  freqof>iitljp  p«t 
Into  eoBfosioB  bj  tho  bankraplcy  of  merdkauti. 
JonmoH. 

MEKCHANDizs,  V.  CsmmodUy. 
MERCIFUL,  V.  Gracious. 
MBRC1LB88,  V.  Hardhearted. 
H£KCY>  V.  Clemency. 
HEftCY)  V.  Pity. 
MERE^  V.  Bare. 
MERiT^  v.  Desert. 

MERRIMENT,  V.  Mirth. 

MERRY,  V.  Cheerful. 

MESSAGE,  ERRAND. 
MESSAGE,  from  the  Latin  immt 
participle  of  mitto  to  send,  signifies 
the  thing  sent. 

ERRAND,  from  trro  to  wander  or 
go  to  a  distance,  signifies  the  thing 
tOT  which  one  goes  to  a  distance. 

The  mestage  is  properly  any  com- 
mmiication  which  is  conveyed;  the 
errand  sent  from  one  person  to  an- 
other is  that  which  causes  one  to  go. 
Servants  are  the  bearers  of  met9age$y 
and  are  sent  on  various  errandt. 
The  message  may  be  either  verbal  or 
written ;  the  errand  is  limited  to  no 
ibrm,  and  to  no  draumstaooe :  one . 
delivers  the  menage,  and  goes  the 
errand.  Sometimes  the  mestage  may 
be  the  errand,  and  the  errand  may 
include  the  meuage :  when  that  whicu 
is  sent  consists  of  a  notice  or  intima- 
tion to  another,  it  is  a  meuage; 
and  if  that  causes  any  one  to  go  to 
a  place,  it  is  an  errand :  thus  it  is  that 
the  ereater  part  of  errands  consist  of 
aenamg  mewiges  from  one  person  to 
another. 
The  teen 


CoBfcn'd  wnh  nagBk  and  Umaoital  f^nai. 


,1itmkmt99ti,  ' 
1 4id  fwelfe  fair  tptecihlett  mt$$tigu, 

SBAKIKABa. 

MESSENGER,  V.  Harbinger. 

METAPHORICAL,     V.     Figura-- 

tw^. 
METHOD,  V.  Way. 
MIEN,  V.  Air. 
mild;  v.  Soft. 
TO  mimxck,  v.  To  imitate^ 
TO  MIND,  V.  To  attend  to»     , 
TO  MINGLE^  V.  To  mix. 
MINISTER,  V.  Clergyman*     , 

,   MINISTER,  AGENT. 

MINISTER    comes    from''   mhim 
less,   as  magister  comes  from  ma^ 
more;   the  one  bfeing  less,    and  the 
other  more,  than  the  rest  of*  mankind. 
The  minkter,   therefore,   is  literally 
'one  that  acts  in  a  subordinate  capa* 
city ;  and  the  AGENT,  fix>m  ago  to 
act,  is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting 
part:   they  both  perform  the  will  of 
another,  but  the  minister  performs  a 
faipher  part  than  the  agent.      The 
minister  gives  his  counsel,  and  exerCi 
hi9  intelleiatoal  powers  in  the  servicto 
of  another;  but  the  agent  executai 
the  orders  or  commission  given  him. 
A  minister  is  employed  by  government 
in  political  affairs;  aa  agent  is  en>- 
ploved  by  individuals  in  commercial 
and  pecuniary  affiiirs,  or  by  govern- 
ment  in    subordinate   matters.       A 
minister  is   received   at  court,    and 
serves  as  a  representative  for  his  go* 
vemmedt;    an  agent  generally    acts 
.under  the  directional,  of  the  miuist^ 
or  some  officer  of  government.     Am* 
bassadors  or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the 
first  officers  of  the  state,  are  mini$» 
ters  :  but  those  who  regulate  the  affain 
respecting  pnsoners,  the  police,  and 
the  like,  are  termed  agents, 

TO  MINISTER,  ADMINISTER, 
CONTRIBUTE. 

To  MINISTER,  from  the  aoiui 
minister,  in  the  sense  of  a  servant  (v. 
Minister),  signifies  to  act  in  subser- 
.vienoe  to  another  in  that  which  ia 
wrong.    We  nUnitter.to^th^'ca^^ncm 
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MIRTH. 


mibth. 


and  inMiBHices  of  aBMtherwbMi  wd 

enooon^them  mmeoeBsarilT. 

ADmNISTER,  on  the  other  hand, 

M  taken  in  the  gbod  sense  of  ^eiVing 

another  to  tiis  advanta^:    thus  the 

jpood  Samaritan  adminulend  to  the 

comfort  of  the  man  who  had  Jallen 

among  thieres.    GONTRIBUTB  («. 

To  amduee)  is  taken  in  either  a  good 

or  bad  sense;  we  maj  amtrHmie  to 

the  relief  of  the  indi^t^  orwamay 

contribute  to  the  folhes  and  vices  of 

others.    Frincea  are  often  placed  in 

the  nnlbrtimate  situation,  that  du»e 

who  should  direct  them  in  early  life 

only  mim$ter  to  their  -vices  by  eivery 

means  in  their  power.    It  is  the  |»rt 

•f  the  Christian  to  adndnuter  comfort 

to  those  who  are  in  want,  consolation 

lo  the  afilictedy  advice  to  those  who 

«ak  ^r  it,  and  require  it;  helj^  to 

^oie  who  are  foebk^  and  snppqrt  tt> 

those  who  cannot  uphold  themselves. 

It  is  the  part  of  all  who  are  in  high 

itatioas  to  eonirihtie  .to  the  eprmd 

jof  reUpon  and  morality  among  tlteir 

^jepewfcnrji ;  but  there  are,  on  the 

coDtmif^  many  who  conirHiite  to  the 

epveidofiaMBomlity,  and  a  contempt 

4>t  all  sacped.thinjy,  by  the  naoet  pe»- 

.«icion8  aowQple  of  inehgion  in^  theoh 


0f  the  fiiehag,  er  dM  -cattwa  of  dm 
foehng,  than  to  the  foeKxip^  icseIC 
Mirth  shows  ilsalf  in  ' 


4adipflM»a«%l|typti7w.  . 
Both  which  tho  miHitt*r1n^  wknOM  wound  all 
Bcypt  heir.  CWisr. 

Ybw  do  our  eyn,  n'do  all  eomoioa  toirmv, 
Hicccftlfcly  Mitet  mcecedliif  loaces; 
4M'«hatthcgrivMMh«tainitl  aftar«rtoad» 
.Jart  « Ihft  hui  or  jlMMe  whuMMsnu 


^Ttai  AM  tefcrt  the  Trqiao  ooloaln 

WHh  Ire,  aod  iwonl,  and  ikmlM,  when,  at 

taDCth, 

Vhas  iDdw  fnat  flttcoBpto  emtlrlbutei  atiMsfh. 


sadi  ttnng*  as  ara  apt 
40  eaoiDs  aiML    The  mere  ano  are 
disposed  to  laogli,  the  p]eaher  is  oar 
wmthi  the  mom  there  it  to  creoiA 
laaghler,  the  greater  is  the  werrsmeiif. 
The  tridcs  of  Punch  and  his  wife,  or 
the  jokes  of  a  down,   cause  much 
mirth  among  the  gaping  crowd,  of 
rustics;    the   amusements    with   the 
swing,    or  the  toundahoiit,     sAsd 
much  merrunea^  to  the  visitffptfs  of  a 
foir.    Mirth  is  confined  to  no  age  or 
statibn;  b«t  iNerrwi<»<  MoBgs  tnoa 
particularly  to  young  people,  or  those 
of  the  lower  station :  nurtk  may  be 
provoked  wherevor   imy.  pqmikjv  <|f 
persons  is  assembled:  fatrrimemi  caiH 
not  gp  forward  any -where  so  properiy 
as  at  fairs,  or  cooimon  aixi  makXkc 
places.   JQVIAtrrV  or'JOLLirY, 
and  HILARITY,  are  species  of  mer^ 
riment  which  belong  to  the  gopvivial 
board,    or   to    less    refined     indul- 
gences,   JomMy  atjalU^im  ^  oo- 
refined  unlicensed  iadulgaiioe  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  tahlc^  or  any  sodal 
entertainments;    HILAEHY  is  the 
sa^l•  thing  ipiaUlied  by  the  coltivation 
and  gpod  ^nse  of  the  coaman^.    We 
roav  expect  to  find  muoi  ^fonaii^ 
ana  joltitj/  at  the  public  dinner  of 
mechanics,  wat^nnen,  or  labouseo^ 
w.e  maj  azpea  to  find  hitaril^  at  ^ 
public  dinner  of  noblemen:    eating 
drinkiK^    and  noise,  ^^^mstitute  the 
Joviality ;  the  conversation,  the  joiiy 
the  toasts,  and  the  public  imirit  of  i 
company,  constitate  the  hitaritjf. 


•    animTE,  t;.  GrctrnnstontiaL 

MIRTH,  MERRIMENT, 
JOVIALITY,  JOLLITT,  HILARITT. 

Thssb  terms  idl  express  tfaat:speeies 
of  gjsiety  or  joy  mima  hflsmp>  to  com* 
paoy,  or  to  men  in  their  social  inter- 
<eoarse. 

.  MIRTH  T«feA  to  ifce  IbeKng  -die- 
clayed  hi  the^utwmd  ooodoct:  M'filU 
iilMEMT,  «nd  the  odier  terms^  «h 
4br  nrtiher  t^'th^ettMMl  < 


HevhohaH  haapa  ««  naam  hireMh  af- 
Jictlona  reoalto  oar  iraDdcriaf  Ihaaghia  fiaat 
Idle  merrimemL  Gray. 

.Nov  iwanM  the  HOago  oVr  Un^iNM  pMad. 


WKh  htaachet  wo'^be  fhset  adon^  aad  wiaito 
In  ii>IK^  the  daj  mdaiaM  to  he  Ab  laiC 

•He  fhtft  ciatrthhiai  to  Os 
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Mischief,  v.- £^{X 
MISCHIEF^  v.  Injury,   . 
MISDEMEANOUR^  V.  Crime. 

MJ8£AABLE,  V.  U/illQppy^ 

MiSERLT,  V.  Avarkious. 
MtsvowvvNibf  V.  Calamity* 

MJ8FOIITUNE,  V.  Evit. 

MISHAP,  V,  Caktmiiyt 
MISTAKE,  V.  Error. 
Misv«Ey  v»  Abuse. 

TO    MIX,  MINGLE,  BLEKD, 

CONFOUND. 
MIX  is  in  German  mischen,  lAtin 
miiceOf  Onek  uwy*^  Hebrew  mtuteg. 
MINGLE,  ia  Greek  fjnyn^^  is  but  a 
variation  of  mis, 

BLEND,  in  Gennftn  bienden  to 
4mbA»,  eomee  from  blind,  siguifyrDg 
teiee  confiMedly,  or  confuse  objects 
in  a  freneral  vmr. 
CONFOUND,  V.  Confauid. 
Mut  is  here  a  ^neral  and  indefinite 
tttrm,  sinifyiBg  simply  eo  pot  toge- 
l^etiierT  out  we  aiay  jrut  two  or  sevte- 
ral  tkings  l  we  mingle  several  obiects : 
iftdags  are'mweri  so  as  to  lose  aU  cKs- 
tinction;  but  they  may  be  mifigM 
and'  yet  retidq  a  distincdon:  hK|iiids 
ndjt  so  as  to  become  one,  and  itd^ 
▼idoak  flwr  in  a  crowd  so  as  to  be 
lost :  thinp  are  wuugUd  together  of 
different  sices  if  diey  lie  in  the  same 
spot,  bat  tbev  may  still  be  diedn- 
gmshed.  To  iknd  is  oniy  pardally  to 
wiix,  as  colors  bUnd  whica  faJl  mto 
each  other.  To  eanfbmnd  is  to  mix  in 
a wnaogwayy  as  o^ects of  ai^t  ara 
£imfp9mded  vrhmt  they  are  errpnaoasly 
wken  to  be  joined* 

To4Btf  and  mingie  ase  eBQBtlyap«i 
plied  to  material  objects,  exoent  m 
poetry;  to  blend  and  confMini  are 
mental  operations^  and  priacipaUy 
empbyed  oo  spintnal :  tons,  events 
ancl  circnmstspces  a»  blended  toge^ 
iksr  in  a  narrative ;  tbe  ideas  of  the 
igaeraat  are  eot^ounded  in  wo6\  cases, 
but  partioularly.when  they  attoapt  to 
iJhinkfortheaBebes. 

Can  faaglittltoB  boi«t» 
AflM  Jta  gay  cMIlM,  feoMlitS  hcM, 
nraap  k  w^  ilmB  »lcb  tfctc  anicUna«^i|i. 
AiiikMatlM«JB«Mb«llHr2  T«>jm»>. 


tliie^MlpaiiMwl* 
The  wUngHHguMm  earn  tafteaM  ftiMD.M9««, 
GomawTfb 
int  happy  they !  the  happieit  of  tbair  kind, 
Whom  geotlw  itare  unite,  and  In  one  fkle 
Th«ir  beartis  thHr  feftana,  and  tMv  bala||t 
bittt'd.  Tuiiian. 

Aad  lee;  the  fads  «»fcBO«» 
Btfe  fmidi*d  thnvCviar,  to  Iba  warid  ^ahniv 
WJuwe  rra|td  nad  capise^  rlfhK  aad  .wnaie*  ean- 
/ouuiL  pavouu 

,  MODE,  V.  IVay. 

MODEL,  V.  Copy. 

MODERATioi?,  V.  ModeHy. 

MODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT, 

MOD£$T,  in  Latin  sioisfihii,  ih>n 

i^ta  a  measure^  signifi«s  having  a 


BASHFUL  signifies  leady  to  ba 
ubnehed, 

DIPHDENT,  V.  Du^raif/nl. 

Modefly  is  a  haibit  or  pnndple  oC 
the  mind ;  ba^uhk^e  is  a  >stBt0  eC 
feeling.  Modeftv  is  a|  all  times  bsti 
coming;  boM^^mm  \^  only  benc>Bi* 
iag  in  lemales,  or  very  vooag  penfiMSi 
in  the  presence  of  toeif  superiois* 
Modettjf  disc6fvers  itself  in  the  ah^* 
sence  of  every  ihiqg  asB«inin&  «ha* 
tber  in  look,  wiord,  or  aciinii ;  be^ 
fulneu  betrajrs  itself  by  i^  doemcasi 
look,  and  a  timid  air*  A  joadsi^  dat 
portment  is  always  oomneadablej  % 
bashful  temper  is  not  desirable. 

Mod^v  IS  a  proper  distrust  of  ouf* 
selves;  diffidence  is  a  culpable  di% 
trnst.  Modfutjff  though  opjposed  t^ 
assurance,  is  not  iftcomparible  ^ith 
a  confidenoe  in  ourselves;  diffidence 
alto^therunmans  a  person,  aaddisr 
j|uabfies  him  for  bis  doty.  A  person 
is  generally  modest  in  the  display  of  his 
talents  to  othars;  hot  a  diffident  map 
cannot  turn  his  talents  to  his  own  use* 


.   Anweti«|y«Mdtftliw«nMli«#iihfl»ih0li 

atoaa  at  in  Mcapaa j.  Bvoasii^ 

HmSMl^/MiMWkWtthoetmwII,  aawkwa*** 


M)^fflden»  and  preanrnptlon  both  arlia  Ikoai 
the  want  of  \BowlBff»  or  rater  endeavoarias;.!* 
know,  oondves.  tana 

MODXSTir,    MOB£RATlOaS      - 
TEMPERANCE,   0OBRIETT.     ^ 

MODESTY,  in  French  modati^ 
lAXinmodfistiaj  andMODERATIO^^ 
in  Latin  moderaJtio  and  moderor,  botn 
oome  finomaMNbtf  anM^aanre^  li^t,  cf 
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MODESTY. 


MODESW. 


boandaty;   that  is,  fonning  a  mea-* 
ftdre  or  rule. 

TEMPERANCE,,  in  Latin  ten^e- 
rantia^  from  tempus  time,  signifies 
AiinjE  a  dme  (v.  Abttinent.) 

SOBRIETY,  V.  Abttinent. 
:  Modutff  lies  in  the  mud,  and  in 
tbe  tone  of  feeling;  moderation  re-, 
spects  the  desires :  modesty  is  a  prin-' 
ciple  that  acts  discretionally;  mode- 
ration is  a  role  or  line  that  acts  as  a 
mtraint  on  the  views  and  tbe  out- 
ward conduct. 

Modetty  consists  in  a  fair  and  me- 
dium estimate  of  one's  character  and 
qualification ;  it  guards  a  man  against 
too  high  an  estimate ;  ic  recommends 
to  him  an  estimate  below  the  reality. 
Moderation  consists  in  a  suitable 
regulation  of  one's  desires,  demands, 
and  expectations;  it  consequently- 
depends  very  often  on  modesty  as  its 
groundwork  :  he  who  thinks  modestly 
iof  his  own  acquirements,  his  own  per- 
Ibrmances,  and  his  own  merits,  will 
be  moderate  in  his  expectations  of 
praise,  reward,  and  recompence.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  overrates  his 
own  abilities  and  qualifications,  will 
equally  overrate  the  use  he  makes  of 
them,  and  consequently  be  immode^ 
rate  in  the  price  which  he  sets  upon 
his  services.  In  such  cases,  there- 
lore,  modesty  and  moderation  are  to 
each  other  as  cause  and  effect;  but 
there  may  be  modesty  without  mode- 
ratioTiy  and  moderation  without  mo- 
desty. Modesty  is  a  sentiment  con- 
fined to  one's  self  as  the  object,  and 
consisting  solely  of  one's  judgement 
of  what  one  is,  and  what  one  does; 
but  moderation^  as  is  evident  fh)m  the 
above,  extends  to  obiects  that  are 
extennd  of  ourselves.  Modesty y  rather 
than  moderationy  belongs  to  an  au- 
thor ;  moderation,  rather  than  modesty, 
belongs  to  a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who 
has  gains  to  make  and  purposes  to 
answer. 

Modesty  MMs  a  man  fit)m  mdr- 
^fications  and  disappointments,  which 
assail  the  self-conceited  man  in  every 
direction.  A  modest  man  conciliates 
the  esteem  even  of  an  enemy  and  a 
rival;  he  disarms  the  resentments  of 
those  who  feel  themselves  most  injui^ 
ed  by  his  superiority ;  he  makes  all 
pleased  with  him  by  making  them  at 
•ate  ^ith  themselves:    the  sdf-con- 


ceited  man,  on  the  oontnur,  sets  tli» 
whole  worid  against  himself,  because 
he  sets  himself  against  every  body ; 
every  one  is  out  of  hnmoor  with  him, 
because  he  makes  them  ill  at  ease  - 
with  themselves  while  in  his  company. 
Moderation  protects,  a  man  equally 
finom  injustice  on  the  one  hand,  and 
imposition  on  the  other:  he  wbo  b 
moderate  himself  makes  others  ao; 
for  every  one  finds  his  advantage  in 
keeping  within  that  bound  which  is  as 
convenient  to  himself  as  to  his  neish- 
bour.  The  worid  will  always  do  this 
homage  to  real  goodness,  that  they 
will  admire  it  if  they  cannot  practisa 
it,  and  they  will  practise  it  to  the 
utmost  extent  that  their  passions  will 
allow  them. 

Moderation  is  the  measure  of  one's 
desires,  one's  habits,  one's  actions, 
and  one's  words;  temperance  is  tha 
adaptation  of  the  time  or  season  ior 
particular  feelings,  actic»s,  or  words. 
A  man  is  said  to  be  moderate  in  his 
principles,  who  adopts  the  medinm 
or  miadle  course  of  thinkii^;  it  rather 
qualifies  the  thine  than  the  person : 
he  issfud  to  be  temperate  in  his  aQjger, 
if  he  do  not  su£Fer  it  to  breakout  into 
any  excesses;  temperance  charac- 
terizes the  person  rather  xhan  the 
thing. 

A  moderate  man  in  politics  endoi- 
vours  to  steer  clear  of  ail  party  spirit, 
and  is  ooasequently  so  tempermte  in 
his  language  as  to  provoke  no  animo- 
sity. MwUration  in  the  enjoyment 
of  every  thing  is  essential  in  order  to 
obtain  the  purest  ]Jea8ure.  2ca»- 
perance  in  one's  indulgences  is  al- 
ways attended  wirh  the  happiest  e^ 
fisrts  to  one's  constitution;  as,  on  the 
contrary,,  any  deviation  from  teaser 
ance,  even  in  a  single  instance,  is 
always  punished  with  bodily  pain  and 
sickness. 

Temperance  and  sobrietp  have  al- 
ready been  considered  in  their  proper 
apphcation,  which  will  serve  to  illns- 
trate  their  improper  application 
(v.  Abstinent).  Temperance  is  an 
action;  it  is  tlie  tempering  of  our 
words  and  actions  to  the  drenm- 
stances :  sobriety  is  a  state  in  which 
one  is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to 
deviate  from  the  right  course.  As  a 
man  who  is  intoxicated  with  wine  rans 
into  excesses,  and  loses  dial  power  of 
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MOISTURIE. 


MONUMENT.        &» 


paiding  himself  wfaidi  he  has^hen  he* 
IS  sober  or  free  from  all  intoucatiooy 
so  b  he  who  is  intoxicated  with  any 
passion,  in  tike  mfiumer,  hurried  away 
into  irregularities  which  a  man  in  his 
right  senses  will  not  be  guilty  of: 
gohriety  is,  therefore,  the  state  of 
being  in  one's  right  or  sober  senses ; 
and  tobriety  is,  wiA  regard  to  temr- 
perancCy  as  a  cause  to  the  effect; 
sobriety  of  mind  will  not  only  produce 
moderation  and  temperancey  but  extend 
its  influence  to  the  whole  conduct  of 
a  man  in  every  relation  and  circam- 
stance,  to  his  internal  sentiments  and 
his  external  behaviour:  hence  we 
speak  of  sobriety  in  one's  mien -or 
deportment,,  sobriety  in  one's  dress 
and  mamiers,  sobriety  in  one's  reli- 
gions opinions  and  observances. 

Then^i  m  pnrad  modefty  in  merit !       Drtdsit. 

Few  hanui|:««  from  tlie  pulpit,  except  In  the 
daje-of  your  Ingne  In  Fraoca,  or  In  tbe  dajn  of 
our  eolenn  hagae  aoA  covenatit  in  England, 
haTeefer  hreatlied  Imi  of  tlie  trplrit  ofiNMieni- 
Mom  tiiea  tbb  Icetvre  in  tha  Old  Jewry.  Bunu. 


TVOTyenelr  Birth  iajwtertlngniihed  bj  eld  agn 

B&AUU 

SpmeiA  tbyelota  eutaint,  lere^eifonnlDg  n%bt,. 
Thee  w»ef  eaHed  oMtroB.  all  In  black. 

SRASfF^ARS. 

MOISTURE,    HUMIDITY, 
DAMPNESS. 

MOISTURE,  in  French  moite^  is 
probably  contracted  from  the  Latin 
Aumidus,  from  which  HUMIDITY  is 
immediately  derived. 

DAMPNESS  comes  from  the  Geiv 
man  dmnpfa  vapor. 

Moisture  is  used  in  general  to  ex- 
press any  small  degree  of  infusion  of 
a  liquid  into  a  •  body ;  humidity  is 
employed  scientiflcall)  to  describe  the 
state  of  having  any  portion  of  such 
liquid :  hence  we  speak  of  the  mois- 
ture of  a  table,  the  moisture  of  paper, 
or  the  moisture  of  a  floor  that  has 
been  wetted ;  but  of  the  humidity  of 
the  air,  <^  of  a  wall  that  has  con- 
tracted of  itself.  Dampness  is  that 
species  o£  moisture  that  arises  from 
the  gradual  contraction  of  a  liquid  in 
bodies  capable  of  retaining  it ;  in  this 
manner  a  cellar  is  damp,  or  linen  that 
has  lain  long  by  may  become  damp. 


l%epl(imypteplact«Mkthdrwte|(*^Hfli<A»    ' 
1^  tfamnr  the  indd  Me<0ton  triekUiv  off. 

Taosaev. 

Vevfkna  the  town 
Bariod  la  anehe^  and  daep»  and  nelwne  dawi^ 
Oft  let  me  wander.  Thohwiu 

TO  MOLEST,  v.  To  (roubU. 
MOMENT,  V.  Consequence. 
MOMENT,  v*  InstonL 

MONA8TEEY4  V.  CloiSter. 
MONEY,   CASH. 

MONEY  comes  from  the  Latin 
moneta,  which  signified  stamped 
coin,  from  moneo  to  advise,  to  inform 
of  its  value,  by  means  of  an  inscrip-' 
tion  or  stamp. 

CASH,  from  the  French  caitse  a 
chest,  signifies  that  which  is  put  in  a^ 
chest. 

•  Money  is  applied  to  every  thing 
•  which  serves  as  a  circulating  me-' 
dium ;  cash  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  put 
for  coin  only  :  bank-notes  are  money  ; 
guineas  and  shillings  are  cash:  all 
cash\%  therefore  money ,  but  all  money ^ 
is  not  cash.  The  only  money  the' 
Chinese  have  are  square  bits  of  metal,* 
with  a  hole  through  the  centre,  by 
which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string. 
Travellers  on  the  Continent  must 
always  be  provided  with  notes  of 
predit,  whicn  may  be  turned  inta' 
cashy  as  convenience  requires. 

MONSTER,  V,  WimdeTm 

MONUMENT,   MEMORIAL, 
REMEMBRANCEIU 

MONUMENT,  in  Latin  mommtm  ^ 
turn  or  monimentvmy  from  moneo  to* 
advise  or  remind,  signifies  the  thing 
that  puts  in  mind. 

MEMORIAL,  from  momaryy  aig^. 
fies  the  thing  that  helps  the  memory  ; 
and  REMEMBRANCER,  from  re-  . 
member  {v.  Memory),  the  thing  that 
causes  to  remember. 

From  the  above  it.  is  dear  that 
these  terms  have,  in  their  onginal 
derivation,  precisely  the  same  sigiiifi^ 
cation,  and  differ  m  their  coUateral 
acceptations.     MonumesU  is  applied 


•  VIdeTniMler:  »*Mouey,  cash." 
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tu     mosumnFt. 


'Wotno^^t 


to  that  whkii  »  poncMcly  Mt  i»  to 
keep  a  thing  in  nliiw;  mnmonaftad 
tememhrmieer  are  asy  thing  which 
arecafcvlatodtoealla  tlungtomiiid: 


the  MOttflMiefil  h  need  to 'mserve  < 
tiubKc  object  of  notice  m>m  being 
fbrgocttei;  the  mmon^l  eanree  to 
keep  an  indiTidual  in  mind.  The 
wKmrnmart  m  otmmoofy  iMewtooA  to 
lie  a  qMcies  of  building;  as  a  tomb 
whidi  preaenres  the  M<Mdr|f  of  the 
deady  or  a  pillar  which  preserree  the 
memory  ci  some  paUSc  eteate  the 
memorial  always  consists  of  some- 
thing which  was  the  property^  or  in 
the  possession,  of  another;  as  the 
picture,  the  handwriting,  the  hair, 
and  the  like.  The  monument  was' 
built  to  commemorate  the  dreadfn) 
fire  of  London  in  the  ^ear  1666. 
Friends  who  a<«  at  a  distance  are 
happy  to  have  some  token  of  each 
others  regard,  which  they  llkewisift 
keep  as  memoriaU  of  their  firmer 
intercourse, 

Ibe  monumeni^  in  its  prbper  tense, 
is  always  made  of  wood  or  stone  for 
some  specific  punx>se;  but,  in  the 
impixmr  tense,  thing*  may  be  qki- 
▼ertea  into  wemmmt$  when  the^ 
serve  the  purpose  of  reminding  the 
public  of  any  drcumstance:  thus, 
the  pyramids  are  menumenU  of  an- 
tiquity ;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince 
are  more  lasting  mtmumepth  than 
either  brass  or  mMi>Ie. 

Memariaii  are  always  of  a  private 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time  such  as' 
remind.  «s  natilndly  of  the  oUect  to 
which  they  have  belonged;  this  ob- 
ject is  generally  some  persoi^  but  it 
may  likewise  refer  to  some  thing,  if  it 
be  of  a  personal  nature.  Our  Saviour 
Mtittrted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  a  mtmariai  of  his  death. 

A  manofitd  respects  some  objea 
axtenial  of  ourselves;  the  rtmem^ 
hramoer  is  said  of  that  which  directly 
ooqcens  ourselves  and  our  particular 
duty.  A  man  leaves  memnn'ialt  of 
Isimself  to  whomsoever  he  leaves  his 
property;  but  the  ftmiembranur  is 
that  whi^  we  ac()uire  for  oui^selves. 
Hie  mmmruii  carnes  us  back  to  aur 
other;  the  rmHmbrancer  briiigs  us 
back  to  ourselves:  the  mtmariai  t^ 
¥ives  in  our  minds  what  we  owe  to 
another:  the  remembrancer  puts  us  in 
1  of  what  we  owe  to  oanelves,  it 


iethatwhidi  smdl^ivtoa.! 
QVrdut^.    Agiftjs^bes^i 
we  can  ^v«  of  ouoelves  to  another:  a 
sermon  is  often  a  gpod  wmmemht  nam 
of  the  duties  which  we  have  w^gtected 
toperibrm. 
AiV  mmmmiei  te  jmm  9004  waim^  «i 

If  (Is  tfw  Ilia  «r  fl9)  tlw  1 
pufAl  ■^pentklon  isobllCcnM»  ^% 
df  papti  pMj  wn  likewlie  ebted.         Jo 

WlMD«o«bfti90McBhliJ 

■VMMNPfVIICVI^I. 


MORAi^^  V,  Manners^ 

MORBFD,  t.  Sick. 
MQIUBOVSR,  V.  Be^id^Si, 

MORosEi  V.  Gloomy. 
UOBTAi«>  V.  Deadly. 
sfOftTincATioiv,  V.  Vkxaiimu 

JfOTK>V,  MOV£MBliT» 

These  are  both  abstract  tenns  to 
denote  the  ael  of  meoing^  but  MO- 
TION is  taken  geoenOlv  and  ab- 
stractedly from  the  thing  ttmi  meMs/ 
MOVEMENT,  on  the  ether  hmA,  b 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  agent  or 
thing  that  mofoet ;  hence  we  spj^  of 
a  stete  of  motion  as  opposed  to  a  state 
of  rest,  of  perpetuid  motion^  the 
la^s  of  metion^  and  the  like;  evths 
other  haad^  to  mel^  a  iwewiiiai 
when  ipeaking  of  a&  •naoyf  n  vpieai 
movement  when  q^ep^ing  of  an  as^ 
semXyly* 

Wlien  motion  is  qualified  \fm  the 
thing  that  iNQoe%  it  denotes  cootmued 
mothn ;  but  wMPoemen^  implies  only 
a  particular  eio^MMi :  hence  ipe  sajit 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodi^, 
the  wuition  of  the  earth;  a  persott  is 
in  continual  motionf  or  an  anny  is  ia 
lootioni  but  a  persoa  .makesaaioae- 
fuent  who  lises  or  sits  down,  ot  goes 
from  one  chair  to  another;  the  diA 
fiwent  mffoemofUt  of  ihe  springs  npA 
wheelaof  any  ioBtruincmt. 


It  b  DOt  ca^jr  to  a  nlod  x 
lATXMdt  oT  irMMcwMM  Ikooshu  to  oi^  |fcm 
iMMdtalBlj  bj  ptttA«  Ml«iebwa  Ktie^Niiu 
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Motive, /v;  Ooiufe. 
TO  MOULD)  V.  Tojhm. 
TO  MOUNT,  V,  To  arise. 
TO  MOURN,  V.  To  grieve. 
TO  MOVE,  V.  To  stir. 

MOVEABLES,  v.  Goods^ 
^MOVEMENT,  V,  MotloU* 
MOVING,  AFFECTING,  PATHETIC* 
The  moving  is  in  general  what- 
ever moves  the  ofibctions  or  the  pas- 
sions; theAFFECTING  and  PATHE- 
TIC are  what  move  the  afftctiont  m 
difTerent  degrees.  The  good  or  bad 
feelings  may  be  moved;  the  tender 
feelings  only  are  a/fteted.  A  field  of 
battle  is  a  moving  spectacle:  the 
death  of  king  Charles  was  an  affecting 
spectade.  The  affecting  acts  by 
means  of  the  senses,  as  well  as  the 
understanding;  the  pathetic  ap^liM 
only  to  what  is  addressed  to  the 
heart:  heQce,  a  sight  or  a  description 
is  affecting  ;  but  an  address  is  path^ 
tic. 


!■  flonolklac  w  moHmg  In  Ike  verj 
lmng««r  wmefUng  bcuty.  8tbi& 

I  do  Mt  noMnkcr  to  hkwt  Mek  uiy  tutent 
or  modoni  stoij  nolo  mffhcUng  than  a  letter  of 
Ana  of  BologBe.  AaanoK. 

What  think  jo«  of  dMbardHcoeliMUiV  art,    . 
WUch  whetksr  be  allMBplB  to  warm  tke  keart 
WKh  ISiMed  ■bbibi,  or  chant  the  oar  wilh 


Bra^thei  all  jMMetfe,  l0vc|j,  aad  nhUoMb 

MULTITUJDE^  CBOWD^  THRONG^ 
SWARM. 
The  idea  of  many  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  and  peculiar  to  that  of 
MULTITUDE,  from  the  Latin  mul^ 
tut,  ,  CROWD,  from  the  verb  to 
crtnodf  signifies  the  many  that  cr&wd 
together;  and  THRONG,  from  the 
German  drdngen  to  press,  sighifies 
the  many  that  press  together;  and 
SWARM,  from  the  German  sdAoar^ 
men  to  fly  about,  signifies  running 
together  in  numbers.  These  terms 
vary,  either  in  regard  to  the  objifect, 
or  the  drcmnstance :  mukiiude  is 
applicable  to  :any  object;  ci^dy 
throng f  and  itbdrmf  «tt  itf  the  proper 
sense  applicable  only  to  animate  ob* 
jects :'  the  two  first  in  YegarH  to  per^ 
.  '  *  Vidittoaha^ 


I  >  tbelatter  to  tfBimals in. gt^eval^ 
bat  >pariicalarl^  brulies.  The  muUit^ 
tude  nay  be  either  in  a  stagnant  or  m 
moving  state;  all  the  rest  denote  a 
multitude  •  in  a  moving  state :  tha 
enwdis  always  pressings  generally 
eager  and  tumultttous;  ih^  iknmg 
may  be  busy  and  active^  but  not 
always  pressing  or  incommodious :  it 
b  uways  inconvenient,  sometimes 
dangerous  to  go  into  a  cromd\  it  it 
amusing  to  see  the  throng  that  is  per- 
petually passing  in  the  streets  of  the 
dtv:  the  swarm  is  more  active  than 
either  of  the  two  others ;  it  is  commonly 
applied  4o  bees  which  fly  together  in 
nnmberSy  but  sometimes  to  human 
beings  to  denote  their  very  great  num* 
bers  when  scattered  about;  thus  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  low  neighboun 
hoods  smarm  in  the  streets. 
AowMftNtobiampahlaorftwii^orfeffc  . 
Tnona. 
TW  eromi  ateU  CmotH  lodlaa  VMT  haheid. 

IihoBooniaththtav1i|j<ftr»Mr..     .    Mmoiu 
Honhrrini  aatioaa,  etratchtae  (hr  aad  whkv 
BhallOfoioKo  tt)iOQowkh  Gothic  «|iNinR«ooat 

forth, 
Fion  If  Doiaikca%  oalTonal  Korth,  Hwtrr* 

MUNIFICENT^  V,  Beneficent* 

TO  MURDER^  V.  To  kill.  ] 

TO  MURMUR,  V.  To^complomt 
TO  MUSE,  V.  To  contemplate^ 
TO  MUSTER,  V.  To  asscmUe. 
MUTABLE,. t;.  Changealfle. 
MUTE,  V.  Silent. 
MUTINOUS,  V.  Tunmliuous. 

MUTUAL,  RECIPROCAL. 
MiTCVAL,  in  Latin  muiuus  from 
muto  to  change^    signifies  exdianged 
so  as  to  be  equd  or  the  same  on  both  s 
sides. 
RECIPROCAL,  in  Latin  recipro^ 

^  cut  from  recipio  to  take  back,  signi* 
fies  giving  backward  and  forward  by 
way  of  return.  Mutual  supposes  «  . 
sameness  in  condition  at  tne  samA 
time :  reciprocal  supposes  an  akerna* 
tioD  or -succession  ot  returns.  *  Ex-* 
change-  is  free  and  voluntary ;  we  pvm 
in  exchange,  and  this  action  is  mutual. 
Return  is  made  either  according,  to 

UiKOk  noipfofae.**'  c.    , 
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Urn  or  equity;  it  is  oUi^ubory,  wiA 
when  ei]iially  obligatonr  on  eiidi  ia 
tain  it  isrec^focM.  Voliuitary  dis- 
intanttad  ««nrioot  iwodtni  to  Mob 
odier  an  muttml.  Imposed  or  meiitad 
senrices,  returned  from  one  to  tlie 
other,  an  rec^froaU:  friends  render 
one  another  nmiual  serrioes ;  dieeer- 
▼ices  between  servants  and  masten 
are  rtaprocoL  Hm  husband  and 
wife  pledge  their  fidth  to  each  other 
mntimlhf  ;  they  are  reciprocal^  bound 
to  keep  their  vow  of  fidelity.  The 
sentiment  is  mmtuml,  the  tie  is  red* 
procal.  Mutfiml  apphes  mostly  to 
matters  of  will  and  opinion,  a  mutual 
nffectioD,  a  nmtual  inclination  to 
eUigB,  a  wmtuul  interest  for  each 
edier's  comfort,  a  mutual  ooncsm  to 
avoid  that  which  will  disf^eaee  the 
other;  these  are  the  sentiments  which 
render  the  marriage  state  happy :  re- 
mprocal  ties,  reciprocal  boncfs,  reci- 
proetArvi^,  reciprocal  ^ta£ui  these 
are  what  every  one  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  as  a  meiaAier  of  sodety,  that 
he  ma^y  expect  of  no  man  more  than 
what  m  eqdtv  he  is  disposed  to  rs- 
t;um.  Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but 
What  is  personal;  reciprocal  is  ap- 
plied to  things  semote  from  the  idea 
of  personality,  as  rectproca/ verbs,  re- 
ciprocal terms,  reciprocal  relations^ 
and  the  like. 

The  HMl  ud  iplrlt  that  >riiiwtwi  aad  keeps 
vp  teeiety  b  mntmal  truL  Seen. 

Uh  caonot  laMrt  ta  wodtHj  bat  bj  rec^rre- 


MT8TSRIOU8,  V.  Secret 


N. 
VAKJSS),  v»  Bare. 

TO  KAXE)   CALL. 

NAME  is  properly  to  pronounce 
some  wordy  frtnn  the  Latm  nomen, 
OreME  ar«u«,  Hebrew  tuna. 

CALL,  V.  To  caH 
.  Both  these  words  imply  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound  to  an  object;  but 
naming  is  confined  to  the  use  of  .some 
distinct  and  sigpificantsouud :  ^Hng 
is  said  of  any  sound  vrhaterer;  we 
may  call  without  navntf^,  but  we  can* 
pot  niotme  without  calUng.  A  person  . 
is  named  by  hb  name,  whether  pro- 


per,  patronymic,  or  whatevnr  is  uaiial ; 
ne  is  called  'according  to  the  diaiao 
terisdcs  by  which  he  «  distiftg^ushnL 
The  emperor  Tiberius  was  named 
Tiberius  J  he  was  called  a  nxmster. 
William  the  Fltst  of  EogMuMlis  nmtui 
William ;  he  is  called  the  Conqueror. 
Helen  went  three  times  round  the 
wooden  horsein  order  to  disoonrer  thi 
snare,  and,  with  the  hope  of  takii%  tht 
Greeks' by  surprize,  called  Amr  prmd- 
pai  captaint,  nami$tf  tbem  bjr.'thdr 
na»ne$f  and  counterfeiting  the  voices  of 
their  wives.  Many  ancient  nations  ia 
naming  any  ono^  called  him  the  sofi 
of  some  one,  as  Richardsoa  the  son  ef 
ttichard,  and  Eobertson  the  son  oi 
Robert 

Some  beogMjGeBi«k«1io  B«M  t^  loue  to  me, 
Embllten  all  thj  woes,  by  ntuKimf  ne.     Fwt. 
Ilaj  the  deep  foandatlooB  of  «  wall. 

nuM  ftwB  ne,  Ae  city  cmO. 


VAMEy  AJra»LLA!riONy  TITLC» 
DEKOMINATIOK. 


NAME,©.  TV  1 

APPELLATION,  in  F^mdi  appd- 
lotion,  Latin  appellalio  from  ajppelh 
to  call,  signifies  the  thing  caDed. 

TTIXIE:^  in  Froach  ^iTre^  Ladn  ^ 
tuhuy  fix)m  the  Greek  tm  to  Bonar, 
aignifies  that  which  is  assigned  for  the 
purpose  of  honor. 

DENOMINATION  aipnfies  ite 
inrhich  denominatet  or  distinginshes. 

Name  is  ajesneric  term,  the  rest 
Itfe  specific.  "Whatever  word  is  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  one  thing  hem 
another  is  a  luene;  tfacrefere,  ss 
appellation  and  %  title  is  a  iMBRCy  but 
not  vic€  vertL  A  amae  is  either  con- 
'mon  or  proper;  an  aj^eUatum  is  gs- 
nerallj  a  commop  aane  given  fer  seme 
\  diaractensdc. 
of  France  had  lbs 
of  Charles^  Louis,  Philip,  btu 
one  was  distiagvushod  by  the  oppe^ 
latian  of  Stammerer,  ancmer  bv  that 
of  the  Simple,  and  a  third  by  that  of 
the  Hardy,  arising  finm  partiadar  cha- 
racters or  circuoistances.  A  tUlt  is 
fL  species  of  i^ppeUation,  not  drass 
from  aoy  thipg  personalp  hot  cos- 
jferred  as  a  gnHwcTof  political iiistiDc- 
tion.  An  appellatiam  mfij  be  o^en  s 
term  of  reproach;  bat  a  title  is..al- 
wap  a  man  of  honor.  ,An  tqifefJefioa 
is.  given  to  all  ejects,   ammate  cr 
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»;  •  tiik  iff  nvm  iDOstly  to 
|»eraoii8y  sometimes  to  tniocs.  A  par- 
ticulv  house  may  have  the'  appella- 
tion of  the  cottage,  or  the  haU^  as  a 
pardcular  person  may  have  the  title 
of  I>iike^  hofdf  or  Mar({iiis. 

l^emommaiifm  is  to  particolar  hor 
Aiee,  what  appellation  is  to  an  indivir 
dual ;  namely,  a  term  of  disundkn^ 
dranvp  from  their  peculiar  charao- 
ters  and  drcumstances.  The  Chris- 
tian world  is  split  into  a  number  of 
difforent  bodies^or  communities,  under 
the  denominatum  of  Catholics,  Pkh 
testantSf  Calvinists,  Presbyterians,  kc. 
which  have  their  ori^  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  fittth  and  discipline  adopted 
by  these  bodiei. 

Then  on  yow  nmme  ifcall  wfilcba4  nMrtali  etll, 
A^  tfl^A  vkthM  St  7* V  attan  fUL  Detdbm. 

Tte  MHMi  iMvid  Item  llto  praSavloa  or  tW 
MleMvy  la  Om  toagingn  of  the  pMwnt  ngt, 
aVB  afettde  tet  tte  iq))i«f£atf  Mf  of  icovs.  Soma. 

We  cMWRl^ted  fa  tlllM  ul 
g^yfff^i  partlcalar  lanilc,  that  shoaU  i 
nea  to  the  hli^  ftoUoai  wbleh  ttty  | 


n  hat  eoiC  ma  mdi  etia  aad  thoagM  to 
amnfaal  andl  Is  tbe  people  aader  tbefr  praper 


TO  MABIE,   DENOMINATE) 

•TinLE,   DESIGNATE, 

CHARACTERIZE. 

.    To  NAME  (v.   TonamejCall,)taf^ 

jufiea  amply  to  sive  a  noaie  to,  or  to 

Mtdreaa  or  specify  by  the  given  name  ; 

to  DENOMINATE  is  to  give  aj»pa- 

cific  mame  upon  specific  ground,   to 

distii^uish  by  the  name  ;  to  STYLE, 

.£roa  the  noun  i^e  or  manner  (o. 

DictUnh  f^y)  sigBifies  to  addrsss  by 

a  specific  name,    Adam  named  every 

thing  ;  we  denominate  the  man  who 

drinks    excessively,    'a    drunkard;' 

•lAjects  th^le  their  monarch  <  His  Ma- 

je«^/    jNmc,  deneminatef  and  s^, 

aie  the  acts  of  consdoas  agents  oply. 

.     To  DESIGNATE,   sioiifying  to 

mark  out,  and  CHARACTERIZE, 

simplifying  to  Ibnn  a  ckaracteriUief  aie 

said  only  of  thii^  and  agree  with 

the  fijrmer  only  inasmuch  as  voids 

jn%y  either  designate  or  ckaraeterixe : 

thus  the  woid  *  capacity'  is  said  to 

dangnaU  the  power  of  boldiiw;;  and 

«  finesse'  chfiraeterizee  the  peqile  by 

wlioaDk  it  waa  adopted. 

mm  10090  of  oar  • 


Msuioui*a  ] 

A  fable  te  tiafte  or  eple  poatiy  b  dsMoai^ 

Hated  riavie,  wlna  the  ev«plB  ft  cooUins  fbUov 

eedifaiaa  anbrakeateaoar.  Wastom. 


Haapj  thoee  tli 


Wbea  kcdi  vere  ff«*4 


NAME^  REPUTATION,  REFUTE, 
CREDIT. 

NAME  is  hef«  taken  in  the  ittv 
proper  sense  for  a  name  acquired  iik 
public  by  any  peculiarity  or  quality 
in  an  olnect. 

REPUTATION  and  REPUTE^ 
from  reptUo  or  re  and  puto  to  thii^ 
back,  or  in  reference  to  some  imme- 
diate object,  signifies  the  state  of 
being  thought  of  by  the  public,  or 
held  in  pubhc  estimation. 
CREDlt  ^v.Crft{jf)sigmfiesthestate 
of  being  beheved  or  trusted  in  general. 

The  name  implies  something  mot^ 
specific  than  the  reputation  ;  imid  the 
repvtaiion  something  more  substan- 
tial than  the  name :  a  name  may  be 
acquired  by  some  casualty  or  by  some 
quality  that  has  more  show  than 
worth ;  reputation  is  acquired  only  by 
time,  and  built  only  on  merit :  the 
name  may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply 
by  way  of  distinction ;  t£e  reputation 
is  not  given  but  acquired,  or  follows 
as  a  consequence  of^  one's  honorabie 
exertions.  A  physician  sometimes 
gets  ar  name  hj  a  single  instance  of 
prolessiottal  skiH,  which  by  a  combi- 
natioB  of  favourable  circumstances 
he  may  convert  to  his  own  advantage 
in  forming  an  extensive  practice ;  hot 
unless  be  have  n  oommeaeurate  de- 
gree of  talent,  this  name  will  never 
ripen  into  a  solid  reputation. 

Inanimate  objects  get  a  nume,  but 
reputation  is  applied  only  to  per^onb 
or  that  which  is  personal.  Fashion, is 
liberal  in  giving  names  to  certain 
shops,  certain  streets,  certain  oonv- 
modities,  as  well  as  to  certain  trades- 
people, .  and  the  hke.  Universitiet^ 
academies,  aad  public  institutiobs, 
acquire  a*  reputation'  for  their  Tc^m» 
ing,  |heir  skill,  their  encoanigenient, 
and  promotion  of  arts  or  sciences. 
The  name  tMd'  reputation  wrt  of  a 
move  efttendtfd  nature  than  the  repute 
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NATURALLY. 


and  tiw  credit.  StrMgers  und  disUmt 
countries  hear  of  the  luime  and  the 
reputation ;  but  neighbours  and  those 
only  who  have  the  means  of  personal 
observation  Can  take  apattintherepfito 
and  credit.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  have  a  name  and  reputation  without 
having  repute  and  credit ,  and  vice  vertd ; 
^r  the  objects  which  constitute  the 
former  are  sometimes  different  fix}m 
those  whidi  produce  the  latter.  A  ma- 
nufacturer has  a  name  for  the  excel- 
lence of  a  particular  article  of  his 
uwn  manufacture;  a  book  has  a  name 
jimong  witlinip  and  pretenders  to  li- 
terature: a  good  writer,  however, 
seeks  to  establish  his  reputation  for 
genius,  learning,  industry,  or  some 
j^tse-worthy  diaracteristic  A  preach- 
er is  in  high  repute  aropng  those  who 
attend  him ;  a  master  g^ins  great  credit 
from  the^ood  performancesof  his  scho- 
lars. 

Name  and  repute  are  taken  either 
in  a  good  or  biad  sense ;  reputation 
and  credit  are  uken  in  the  good  sense 
only:  a  person  or  thing  nlay  get  a 
gpod  or  an  ill  name;  a  person  or 
thing  may  be  in  good  or  ill  repute; 
che  reputation  may  rise  to  different 
degrees  of  height,  or  it  may  sink 
again  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinks 
loto  that  which  is  bad^  the  credit 
may  likewise  be  high  or  low,  but 
when  it  becomes  bad  it  is  diuredit. 
families  get  an  ill  name  for  their 
meanness;  houses  of  entertainment 
jpDt  a  good  name  for  their  acgommodar 
tion ;  nouses  fsdl  into  bad  repute  when 
jBsdd  to  be  haunted ;  a  landlord  comes 
^to  high  repiute  among  his  tenants,  if 
he  be  considerate  and  indulgent  to- 
wards them. 

•llVko  inn  aot  to  d*  n,  jil  ftan  4h0  Mme, 
AtAttt^Snm  tvmtktun  U  »  riaw  to  Um^ 

DSIIMAW. 

f  pltadoor  of  repuUUion  k  iwt  to  be  oowited 

aAioi«  Che  nccenwrna  of  l(fe.  Jomuom, 

MnCtmi  has  Ukevlw  bfe>  in  great  rtpuU 

ADM90S. 


WbvU  jw  tmt  hayplnerii  attain, 
I«t  liuawtj  rmt  pawfon  rdn, 
4o  U«B  la  crerfft  ui4  artecoi, 


OlV. 

TO  NAP,  V.  To  sleep. 

NAft&ATIVE,  V.  Account. 

l^ARROWy  V.  Contracted. 


NATURALLY,   IN   COURSE, 
CONSEQUSNTLT,   OF   COURSE. 

The  connexion  betweco  events, 
actions,  and  things,  is  expressed  by 
all  these  t«-ms.  NATURAIXY  wg- 
niiies  according  to  the  lutturtisf  tbin^ 
and  applies  therefore  to  the  conoexM* 
which  subsists  according  to  the  origi- 
iml  constitution  or  inherent  properties 
of  things :  IN  COURSE  signifies  is 
the  course  of  things,  Aat  is,  in  tfcs 
regular  order  that  things  ought  to 
Mow:  CONSEQUENTLY  siffrite 
by  a  conMequence^  that  is,  hj  a  necet- 
sory  law  of  dependance,  which  makes 
one  thing  follow  another:  OF 
COURSE  signifies  on  acooimt  ef  tht 
course  which  thmgs  roust  tieoessarxh 
take.  Whatever  happens  naturmify, 
happens  as  we  expect  it;  whatever 
happens  in  course^  liappens  as  we  ap- 
prove of  it ;  whatever  follows  coaie- 
quently^  follows  as  we  judge  it  right; 
whatever  follows  cf  courte^  follows  as 
we  see  it  necessarily.  Children  «» 
twralltf  imitate  their  parents ;  peopit 
naturally  fall  into  the  habits  of  tfa^ 
they  associate  with :  both  these  cir- 
cumstances result  fronr  the  naivre  ot 
things.  Whoever  is  made  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  takes  his  seat  in  the  upper 
house  m  courte ;  he  'recfiiires  no  otiwr 
qualification  to  entitle  him  to  this  pii- 
Vilege,  he  goes  in,  or  according  to  the 
established  coarie  of  things;  amte- 
quentfy  as  a  peer,  he  is  admitted 
without  question ;  this  is  a  decision  of 
the  judgment  by  which  the  qaestion  h 
at  once  determined.  Qf  coufse  nooi 
are  admitted  who  are  not  peers ;  this 
flows  necessarily  oot  of  the  constitnted 
law  of  the  land. 

Naturally  and  in  eourte,  describe 
things  as  they  are;  com»efiKmify  and 
of  cottne,  represent  them  as  (hey  most 
be;  naturtdlyy  and  in  cmtrse  stats 
lacts  or  realities;  contefuen^  and  ^ 
eourte,  state  the  inferences  drawn  from 
those  liiets,  or  emueqkeHiet  resulting 
from  them.  A  mob  is  fkttmrmify^ 
posed  to  riot,  and  coMe^mmUfy  it  is 
dangerous  to  appeM  toa  mohferiis 
jud^nent.  The  nobility  attend  at  couit 
in  coitne,thatis,  by  virtue  of  their  raak. 
*  Soldiers  leave  ths  town  ^  coum  « 
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fwsize  or.  claation  times,  that  is,  b»* 
caiue  the  law  forbids  them  to  remain. 
Naturally  is  o|>posed  to  the  artificial 
or  foiiced ;  in  eomrm  b  opposed  to  ir* 
regokir :  naiuruUy  esolttdes  the  idea 
of  design  or  purpoae;  in  coune  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  arraDgement  and 
sociaJ  order :  the  former  is  applicable 
to  every  thing  that  has  an  iudependant 
existence ;  t&  latter  is  applied  to  the 
constituted  order  of  society :  the  for^ 
iner  is,  therefore,  said  of  every  objecl;, 
animate  or  inanimate,  having  natural 
properties  and  performing  natural 
operations;  the  latter  only  of  persons 
and  their  establishment.  Plants  that 
require  much  air  naturally  thrive  most 
in  an  open  country :  members  of  a 
society,  who  do  not  forfeit  their  title 
by  the  breach  of  any  rule  or  law,  are 
re-admitted  in  ccuru^  after  ever  so 
loi^  an  absence. 

Cantequently  is  either  a  speculative 
or  a  practical  inference;,  of  coune  is 
always  practical.  We  know  that  all 
men  most  die,  and  comequentiy  we 
expect  to  share  the  common  lot  of  hu- 
manity: we  see  that  our  friends 
are  particularly  engaged  at  a  certain 
time;  conMquentbf  we  do  not  inter- 
rupt them  by  calling:  when  a  man 
does  not  fulfil  his  engagements,  he 
cannot  of  coarse  expect  to  be  re- 
warded as  if  he  had  done  his  duty. 
In  couru  applies  to  what  one  does 
.or  may  do;  o^  coune  applies  to  what 
one  must  do,  or  leave  undone.  Children 
uke  possession  of  their  patrimony  |}i 
courte  at  the  death  of  tn^  parents: 
ffvhile  the  JMirents  are  living,  children 
.of  course  derive  support  or  assistance 
Irora  them. 

EsDtiiti  are  pnermllj  Die  vafai  ami  ibalfov 
yart  af  onahiMl;  people  Waf  tmuntl/jf  (M 
9f  thoMrlrw  »lwa  thaj  lave  aeihioff  «1m  to 


l%e  fofCjwwreath  pqopotitUM  at  tk>  ink  book 

pf  JBacUd,  Is  the  ftwodatloo  ot  irlr^ooiMtry, 
and  cmMegMMlljr  of  aavlgatloa.         Ba  a-narr . ' 

Wbat  Ab  mat  aa4  CMSdaaao  tigBUy  te  a 
«Mtier  ^  eoMraa  Md  iwaalttj  t  B-nuiaanaar. 
.  Ow  Itfvd  «B«HS«,  tbat  all  iho  MoMte  ordM 
FWkU  oena  4»  entrm  apon  hk  lkaa^ 

BcvsaiMa 

NAUSEA,  V.  Disgust, 

NEAR,  V.    Close. 

NECESSARIES,  V.  IfecessHles. 


NECESSABT)  EXPEDIENT, 
ESSENTIAL,  REQUISITE. 

NECESSARY,  fi:om  the  Latin 
necetse  and  ne  cido,  signifies  not  to 
be  departed  from. 

EXPEDIENT  signifies  belonging 
to,  or  fi}nning  a  part  of,  expedition. 

ESSENTLAL  signifies  containing 
the  essence  or  property  that  cannot  be 
omitted. 

REQUISITE  signifies  literally  re- 
quired (v.  To  denmnd). 

Neceuaryis  a  general  and  indefinite 
term,  things  may  be  neceuary  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  it  is  necestary  for  all 
men  once  to  die :  they  may  be  ncces* 
sary  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  or  our  views  of  neceuityt 
in  this  manner  we  conceive  it  nece^t 
Mry  to  call  upon  another. 

Expedient,  etaential,  and  requisite^ 
are  modes  of  relative  neceteity :  tb0 
expedience  of  a  thing  is  a  matter  of 
discretion  and  calculation,  and,  theren 
fi^re,  not  so  self^vidently  neeeetaru 
as  many  things  which  we  so  denonu-r 
nate  :  it  may  be  expedient  £6t  a  per* 
son  to  consult  another,  or  it  may  not, 
according  as  circumstances  may  pre* 
sent  tbttnselves.  Tlie  requisite  and 
the  essential  are  more  obviously  ne* 
cessary  than  the  expedient;  but  the 
fi>rmer  is  less  so  than  the  latter :  what 
is  requisite  may  be  requisite  only  \t^ 
part  or  entirely ;  it  may  be  requisite  td 
complete  a  thing  when  begun,  but  not  to 
begin  it;  the  essential,  on  the  cootnqry, 
is  tbat  which  constitutes  the  essence, 
tfnd  without  which  a  thing  cannot 
exist.  It  is  requisite  fi)r  one  who  wiH 
have  a  good  library  to  select  only  tlui 
best  authors ;  exercise  is  enential  tot 
the  preservation  of  good  health.  In 
all  matters  of  dispute  it  is  expedient 
to  be  guided  by  seme  impartialjudge; 
it  is  reqtfisite  for  every  member  of  tha 
community  to  contribute  his  share  .to 
the  public  expenditure  as  far  as  he  is 
able ;  it  is  esserUial  to  a  teacher,  <  psur* 
ticularly  a  spiritual  teacher,-  to  know 
more  than  those  he  teaches. 

Oaa  tellf  me  ke  tUab  ft  abwlate^  iMCMMry 
for  VOOB0B  to  kavB  trae  aoiloae  of  rifte  and 


eqakj. 

It  le  Mgklj  wpedimt  that  mmb  ikeaM  Vy 
■oaa  Mttled  celMBeer  tetiet,  beiaeacdftaai 
the  tjfaaay  of  caprlea, .  Jennew. 

The  BBgUih  ^  aet  «oaflder  their  ckwn^ 
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KECE88EIY. 


ikeir  BUte. 


Bomb. 


It  if  not  enoadi  to  My  thst  ftith  lad  pletj, 
joloed  wrii  wtif«  vlrtM,«OMritote  tta  reficMI* 
fMpMliMfiKhMM*:  tkeyta  iratti  taste  tfet 
MJoTmrat  of  hMivea.  BiAHb 

TO  NBCE88ITATE,   V.  To  COmpeL 

NECESSITIES,  NECESSABIB8. 

NECESSITY^  in  lAtin  necewi^, 
and  NECESSARY,  in  Latin  neee»- 
mrius,  from  neeeaty  or  ne  and  cena, 
signify  not  to  be  yielded  or  given  np. 
ffeeeMtUy  ig  the  mode  or  state  of  cir- 
camstanoes,  or  the  thing  which  cir> 
eumstances  render  neceuaty;  the  tte- 
cenafj  is  that  which  is  absointdy  and 
imoondilioiially  neceisary. 
'  Art  has  ever  been  busy  in  inventin|( 
tluiigB  to  supply  the  varioos  necesn- 
ties  of  oor  netore,  and  yet  there  are 
always  namben  who  want  even  the 
first  neeeiMHes  of  life.  Habit  and 
desire  cfeatenecetfifiei;  nature  only 
creates  neeeaarkt:  a  voluptuary  has 
neeeitUim  which  are  unknown  to  a 
tempelate  man;  the  poor  bave  in 
general  tittle  more  than  neceitariei . 

Thoiewhoie  cm<litioB  b»  tlwaii  nvtntlned 
ItaBtotfM  CMtMiptatlM  of  their  ovbmmcv 
tUHt  vill  losveely  ns4cfflt«Ml  wl^  allMa  mmA 
dlilihMldheiveBtiaitadr.  Joum»* 

:  To  mtkm  a  ■•■  InfPJf  vtitno  Bvit  be  m- 
co»f«Bled  wtth  at  loaat  a  nodento  piof  14ob  of 
all  the  necntariet  of  life,  and  not  disteihed 
hj  bodfly  pala«.  Boboba, 

<  NECESSITY,  NEED. 

.    NECESSITY,  V.  Neeenafy. 
»   KEED,  in  German  notk,  probably 
from  the  Greek  •wyxv  necntUy, 

Neeetsify  respects  the  thing  wanted ; 
need  the  person  wanting.  There  would 
be  no  neeesiity  for  puaishments,  if 
diere  were  not  evil  doem ;  he  is  pecu- 
liariy  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  in 
time  of  need.  Necegtity  is  more  press- 
ing than  need :  the  former  places  in  a 
rtHtive  state  of  compulsion  to  act ; 
is  said  to  have  no  law^  it  prescribes 
dw  law  for  itself;  the  latter  yiekls  to 
eueumstanoes^  and  leaves  in  a  state 
dT  deprivation.  We  are  frequently 
imder  the  neoetMUy  of  going  without 
Ihat   of    which   we   stand  n»ost  vtk 


Tram  these  two 
epithets  for  each,  which  mre  vrorthy 
Of  obserfalioii,  xarndfy  mtcemm'^  and 
aee^tUy  tteoaskom  and  neeth^^  Ne- 
eeuitry  and  nmdfml  an  both  appb- 
-cabie  lo  the  thins  wanted;  meet  ' 
and  neei^  to  the  persoa  wa 
neeetmry  is  applied  to  every  object 
iadiscriminately ;  needful  ooly  to  sock 
objects  as  supply  temporary  or  partial 
wants.  Exercise  is  neeeatuy  to  pre> 
serve  the  health  of  the  body;  r»- 
straiBt  is  neeeaery  to  preserve  that  cf 
the  mind;  assistance  is  needful  far 
one  who  has  not  sufficient  reaouron 
in  himself:  it  is  necesaary  to  go  br 
water  to  the  oootineiit;  money  ii 
need/ul  for  one  who  is  traaraUing. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  ii 
necesiury  to  dispel  tbe  igDonnoe 
which  would  otherwise  pcevaii  in  the 
world;  it  is  needfulior  a  young  po^ 
son  to  attend  to  the  instinotaana  of 
bis  teacher  if  he  will  improve. 
Necesiiieus  expresses  taan 
needy:  tbe  former  Gompteheods  a 
ceaeral  state  of  neee$tii>y  or  defideocy 
in  the  thing  that  it  waa«ed  or  need- 
Jul;  needy  expresses  only  a  parti- 
cular condition.  TIm  ooor  are  in  a 
necetMtaui  oaoditiQDy  woe  aee  in  waot 
of  the  irst  neoeeeeriee,  or  wbo  ham 
not  wherewithal'  to  Mmply  the  most 
pressing  neoeuUiee;  advenMiieffs  are 
said  to  be  needy,  when  their  vices 
make  them  in  need  of  tbat  which 
they  might  otherwise  obtain:  it  is 
j^uvity  to  supply  the  waalB  of  the 
neeeetiUms,  but  those  of  the  aea^ 
«re  sometimes  net  woithy  of  one's 
pity. 

It  leaBii  to  me  aeil  image  that  mok  ihnM 

fcar. 
Seeing  that  dealh,a  Ncoenory  ead, 
Wnicone,  wheaitWlUo6iii&        I 

Tine,  long  expected,  easM  le  of  ooc  lead, 
▲ad  bfoagbt  tbe  nee^/W  pieieace  of  a  (od. 

Itarasv. 

'  8teeie*to  impradeoee  of  goeimltj,  or  vaalt^ «r 

VreTuhm,  kept  bin  ahvaie  laelaatty  weoMam. 

Cbultj  ii  tbe  voA  oTlfeefeB,  vhfch  li 
alwi^  la|ta«  llaetf  eel  «k  ite  i 


OMertbeauuiy 
that  oae  eaa  Mj  to  oa4 
ttaod  hi  need  of  pavdoa. 


offrhadSbipK 
fUsBd  tbe  thinn  that 
Pwa, 


NECESSITY,  V.  Occasion, 
NE£D|  y.  NecessUy. 
KEED^  w.  Paoerty. 
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TO  NEGLBCTy  V.  To  disregard. 

'  TO   MEOLElCTi   OMIT. 

NEGLECT,  V,  To  dkregard. 

OMIT,  in  Latin  omiito^  or  ob  mtd 
mitioy  signifies  to  put  aside. 
»  The^idea  of  iettmg  pass  or  slip,  or 
of  not  using,  is  coinnrehended  in  the 
sigpoification  of  both  uiese  terms;  the 
former  is,  however,  a  culpable,  the 
fatter  an  indifferent,  action.  What 
\ive  neglect  ought  not  to  be  neglected  ; 
but  what  we  omit  may  be  omtted,  or 
«^erw2se,  as  conyenience  requires. 
These  terms  differ  likewise  in  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied : 
that  is  neglected  which  is  practicable 
or  serves  S>r  action ;  that  is  omitted 
which  serves  for  intellectual  purposes: 
^e  neglect  an  opportunity,  we  neg- 
lect the  means,  the  time,  tne  nse,  and 
the  like  ;  we  omit  a  word,  a  sentence, 
a  figure,  a  stroke,  a  circumstance,  and 
the  like. 


of  iMminc,  tliat  It 

tUna  or  ]^lac« ;  bo|  ibit 

nvcli  of  Ito  Tftlne  to 

Wbit  may  be4«M 

fvofittaly  liMHMdi 

tei  to  f  Mnllf 


UtoOMgn^ 
borrows  werj  litUo  fton 
quality  wbkh 

or 


4i9  «>  4h* 


NSOLR3Eirr>    RSMIW, 
CARELESS,    THOUGHTLESS, 
HEEDLESS^  INATTENTIVE. 

NEGLIGENCE  («^  To  diereg^^ 
and  REfiflSSNESS  nspect  the  oq^ 
wasd  actien;  CAREUSSS^  H£EI>* 
LESS,  THOUGHTLESS,  and  IN^ 
ATTENTIVE,  mpect  the  stwto  of 
tfaetnind. 

NogUgemce  and  remUtMU  consist 
10  not  doing  what  ought  to  be  done ; 
carclcHnev  and  the  other  mental  de- 
fects may  Acm  tfaeauelvee  in  doing 
wrong,  as  well  as  in  not  doing  afe  all : 
negUg/awe  voA  remiuneu  are,  cheBO- 
hn^  to  ewreUam£m  and  the  •thwv 
aatheeffeet  totfaecauae;  fbrnoon« 
i9 10  apt  to  be  mt^igent  and  remiu 
as  he  who  ia  coveAw^  aitfaongb  «t  the 
wane  tiiM  megUgenot  and  fwmnmB 
arise  from  other  canaee,  and  careiem' 
nm,  tkmighiUMnmi^kiC.  piodnoa  Uke- 
wiaa  flfthor  effscta.  Negligent  ia  a 
stnmgar  tana  than  remm:  one  i» 
negligwt  itLi^ghttmgthi^  thing  thu 


tamim  in  forgetting  that  which  was 
vyqined  soma  time,  pnnriqiisly :  ^tm 
mat  of  wiU  fendars-a  person  negUm 
genti  the  waAt  of  iatemat  renders  • 
person  ramif:  one  ia  negligent  m 
ngaid  to  boiineaa,  avd  the  parfMao* 
ance  of  bodily  labor;  one  it  rebmm  in 
duty,  ov  in  such  thiags  aa  reepacl 
asantal  eaartion.  Senraata  ai^  fioan 
mfiolj  tugUgad  ia  what  caDoena 
(hair  auatar'a  iq^eraaba;  leacheia  are 
taaiiii  in  net  oonec^  the  fiuilta  of 
their  pupils.  NegUgoi^e  is  theffeferg 
the  anit  of  penooa  of  att  dewmfH 
tiens,  but  pafdcttlaaly  thoea  ia  kna 
qondUion;  rcnuMocM  is  a  fiuiU  piH 
cnliar  to  those  ina sMre  ele?Med  at** 
tion :  a  dark  ia  an  office  is  negli§fn$ 
in  not  makii^  proper  meBK>nindiiiBs; 
a  magiitnile,  or  thehaad  of  aa  iaati-> 
ttttion,  is  rsaiuf  in  the  aa^rcise  of 
his  antiionty  to  oheok  irt^galarities. 

Cktreleu  deaotaa  the  waat  of  oara 
(v,  C4/ee)  ia  the  maaner  of  doing 
thiB^ ;  thaugktleu  denoM  the  want 
of  tboi^ht  or  reflection  about  thinp ; 
ktediett  denotes  the  want  of  headrng 
(9,  To  attend^  or  s^garding  thiagti 
intUtentive  denotes  the  want  of  attea* 
tion  to  thingjB  (v.  Toottendto)» 

One  is  careUu  only  in  trivial  mat* 
tors  of  behaviour ;  one  is  thoughtleu 
in  matters  of  greater  moment,  in  what 
riMpecta  the  conduct.  CorekuMese 
leads  diildren  to  make  mistakes  in 
their  mechaninal  exercises,  ia  what* 
ever  they  commit  to  memory  or  to 
paper;  thougktkitneu  leads  many 
who  ara  not  children  into  serioua 
errors  of  conduct,  when  they  do  not 
think  of  or  bear  ib  mind  the  cona^ 
quences  of  their  actions.  Careleu^ 
nets  is  oocaaional,  thaughtkttneu  ia 
permanent;  the  fbrmer  is  inseparaUa 
nom  a  state  of  childhood,  the  iattei 
is  a  constitutional  defect,  and  some- 
timea  attioda  a  map  to  hia  graiv. 
CfwfatirMW  as  well  as  tkeugktknmeu 
betravs  itself  not  only  in  die  thiitt 
that  mimed^ately  employs  the  miac^ 
but  also  in  that  which  regards^  fb^ 
turity.  We  may  not  only  be  careltH 
ia  not  doing  the  thing  well  that  wo 
are  about,  but  we  may  be  careUu  ia 
n/tgleeting  to  do  it  at  all,  or  caroUte 
abont  the  «\'ent,  or  cardeu  about 
oui^  future  interest:  it  still  diffisrs, 
however,  from  thoupUku  in  thia,  thar 
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iibefpeaks  a  want  of  iateresC  or  d»^ 
•ire  for  the  thing;  bat  tkougMeu  be- 
speaks I  he  want  of  thinking  apon  or 
reflecting  upon:  the  careless  person 
abitains  from  naing  the  means,  be- 
eaoae  he  does  not  care  about  the  end; 
the  #Aoii|rA//eci  person  cannot  acty  be- 
cause he  does  not  think :  the  careUte 
person  sees  the  thing,  but  does  not 
try  to  obtain  it;  the  MoitfiUto  person 
has  not  the  thought  of  it  m  his  mind 
;  CareUn  is  aj^ed  to  such  things 
as  require  oennanent  care;  thfmght- 
less  to  such  as  require  permanent 
thought;  heedless  and  inattentwe  are 
applied  to  the  passing  olMects  that 
engage  the  senses  or  the  thoughts  of 
the  moment.  One  is  careless  m  busi- 
ness, tktmghiUes  in  conduct,  heedless 
in  walking  or  runnhig,  inattentioe  in 
Kstening:  careless  and  thoughtless 
persons  neglect  the  necessary  use  of 
their  powers;  the  heedless  and  tnat" 
tenthe  neglect  the  use  of  their  senses. 
Coreleu  people  are  unfit  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  any 
cJoncems ;  thoughtless  people  are  unfit 
to  have  the  liianaeement  of  them- 
selves :  heedless  children  are  unfit  to 
go  by  themselves;  inattentive  children 
are  unfit  to  be  led  by  others.  One 
is  careless  and  inattentive  to  provide 
ibr  the  fpod;  one  is  thoujghtlm  and 
heedleu  m  not  guarding  against  the  evil : 
a  cureless  person  does  not  trouble 
himself  about  advancement ;  an  inat- 
tentive person  does  not  concern  him- 
self about  improvement^  a  thoughtless 
person  brings  himself  into  distress;  a 
heedless  person  exposes  (limself  to  ac- 
ddents.  '  ' 

Tbe  two  plaMM  nos^  apt  tn  ^  nftUgtnt  of 
tlili  dvty  (TrilKioiit  reUicnaiit)  an  tin  men  of 
plouare^  and  tbe  mm'of  barinwa.  I^laik. 

My  fen'roBs  bfocbrr  ig  of  fnrtle  Mad, 
n&aea 


"^      Ban, 

•  If  tha  farta  af  tl«a  van  aolwHtoaaly  eo- 

lomid,  variMaldwnr  ^kemm  tbair  dcraftaiii 

Md  aacoevkw,  bat  Aoald  Ufa  tkntghflm  at 

ibapaal,  ^oaretatf  of  tbeftrtwBaw-  Jprnmnu 

Tbare  In  Uia  rabi,  boadf^  (if  tba  daad. 
Tbe  flheltcr-McfciJtl  (aaaant  bpOiia  bit  ibad. 

OoinssnTB. 
In  tbe  VDldst  of  bh  glory  tbe  Almlf  bt  j  It  aol 
iftattenttw  to  tbe  neui«sC  6f  bit  aalgixtt. 


KiCE,  tf.  Exact. 
NicB,  V.  Fine. 

Miefi,  V.  Close. 
mMBLE,  V.  Active. 

NOISE^  CRY,  OUTCBY, 
CLAMOR. 

NOISE  is  any  loud  sound;  CRT, 
OUTCRY,  and  CLAMOR,  are  par- 
ticular kinds  of  noises,  diffenng  either 
in  the  cause  or  the  nature,  of  the 
sounds.  A  noise  proceeds  either  fioa 
animate  or  inanimate  olpects;  tbe  cry 
proceeds  onl^  bmi  anmiate  objects. 
The  report  of  a  cknnon,  or  tbe  loud 
sounds  occasioned  by  a  high  wind,  are 
ttoiiei,  but  not  cries;  cries  issue  iroai 
birds,  beasts,  and  men,  A  noise  is 
produced  often  bv  accident ;  a  ci^f  is 
always  occasioned  by  some  partknlar 
circumstance :  when  many  horses  and 
carriages  are  going  together  they  make 
a  ereat  wrise ;  hunger  and  pain  came 
ones  to  proceed  both  finoni  animab 
and  human  beings. 

^(oife,  when  compared  with  cry,  is 
sometimes  only  an  audible  sound ;  the 
cry  is  a  very  loud  aoiie:  wfaefeever 
disturbs  silence,  as  the  ^ing  of  s 
pin  in  a  perfectly  stiU  assembly,  is 
den9fninated  a  noiie;  but  a  crjf.is 
that  which  may  often  drown  other 
iiDuef,  as  the  crtM  of  people  selhiig 
things,  about  the  streets.  A  cry  is  in 
genml  a  regular  sound,  but  osdery 
and  clamor  are  irrmlar  soouds ;  the 
former  may  proceed  nom  one  or  many, 
the  latter  from  mfuiyin  ooojanctioo. 
A  cry  after  a  thief  becomes  an  otOcry 
when  set  up  byman^at  m  time;  it 
becomes  a  clmmr^  if  aooompaioed 
with  shou^g,  hawing,  and  aotMi  of 
a  mixed  and  tumultuous  nature. 

These  terms  may  aR  be  taken  inaa 
improper  as  well  as  a  proper  sense. 
Whatever  is  obtruded  upon  the  public 
notice,  so  as  to  become  the  umveisal 
solject  of  conversatiDa  and  writiBi;, 
is  said  to  make  a  neiie;  in  this  man^ 
iler  a  new  and  good  |ierformer  at  the 
theatre  makes  a  aoye  on  his  lint  ap- 
pearance :'  a  noise  may,  however,  be 
tor  or  ag^iiist,  but  a  cr^  eaterir,  and 
ciamory  are  alwavs  against  the  ob- 
ject, varying  ii)  thedi^reeindiMih 
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»er  in  wliich  they  ditfAvy  liienHeltM : 
the  cfy  is-  less  thftax  the  outcry ^  and 
this  is  less  than  the  clamor.  When 
the  public  voice  is  raised  in  an  au- 
dible manner  agamst  anr  pardcukr 
matter  it  is  a  cry ;  if  it'  be  mingled 
with  intemperate  language  it  is  an 
auiery ;  if  it  be  vehement,  and  ex- 
ceedingly nouy,  it  is  a  cUmor :  paiw 
flsans  raise  a  cry  in  order  to  fonn  a 
4x>dy  in  their  fiivor ;  the  discontented 
are  ever  nmiy  to  set  op  an  outcry 
against  men  m  power;' a  clamor  for 
peace  in  the  time  of  war  is  easily 
raised  by  those  who  wish  to  thwart 
the  government. 

Nor  vas  bh  rar  lea  peaPd 
Wnb  Mtflfer  tMd  and  raittoat.  MnTOii. 

From  ekher  hcwt,  tbe  mlocM  ihoato  aod  crUa 
or  Tngaas  ud  Rotalians  rend  tbe  iUm. 

Bktdkv. 


Had  torn  vVm^  wbeKoT^lkpUhMnar. 
Had  o«t  thanakj  aorancM,  that  tat 
Fast  bj  bell  (atr,  and  kept  tbe  fiUl  kcj, 
BlB*ay  «Ad  wiib  bideoos  ewtery  huh'a  betveen. 

Mnioa, 

T1i«(r  due*  wftb  «l«iM«r  at  a  dlitanoe  drivs^ 
Aad  OBlj  keep  tbo  laasniiliVI  war  alive. 

Dan«. 

NOifiY,  v..  Loud. 
vcrrE,  V.  Mark* 
KOTED)  V.  Distinguished. 

NOTES,   ANNOTATIONS, 
COMMENTABIES^  COMMENTS. 

Ai.x.  of  these  terms,  except  the 
last,  denote  that  which  is  written  by 
way  of  iUustmting  or  enlarsing  on  a 
work.  VOTES  serve  literally  to  ex- 
plain whatever  is  supposed  to  be  ob- 
acnro  in  the  text;  they  must  be  dear, 
shorty  aod  nredse,  extending  no  far- 
ther than  ttie  explanation  either  of 
sin^- words,  passages,  or  allusions, 
which  seem  to  demand  a  more  ex- 
plicit intsrpfetation.  Wlien  noie$  are 
extended  to  any  length  they  become 
ANNOTATIONS  or  COMMENTA- 
RIES, the  former  of  which  enter  into 
the  minotiK  of  verbal  criticism,  after 
the  mamwr  of  the  ankotiUimu  of  the 
scholiasts  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
elassics ;  the  latter  take  a  still  wider 
onmpass,  and  illustrate,  corroborate, 
or  oonfitte,  every  position,. by  quota- 
tions from  other  authors,  by  sugg^es- 
tiais,  by  doobt^^  by  ai^guineau,  iin4 


the  Kke;  of  this  desciiptioii  are  the 
numerous  eommaUarkt  on  the  sacred 
writings,  or  commentariiu  on  books 
of  taw.  , 

*  Nota  are  sometimes  necessary, 
particularly  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients.  The  Delphine  ««ition8  o£ 
the  classics  are  valuable  for  learners 
on  account  of  the  noiet,  Commwh 
tariet  on  the  Bible  oftener  serve  to 
display  the  reading  and  subtlety  of 
the  eommentaior  tnui  to  throw  any 
essential  light  on  the  revealed  woid 
of  God. 

TheCpMMENT  is  that  species  of 
remark  which  often  loses  in  good  na- 
ture what  it  gains  in  seriousness ;  it 
is  always  applied  to  the  actions  and 
perfonnanoes  of  others,  and  miore  fre- 
quentlr  employed  as  a  vehicle  of  cen- 
sure than  of  commendation.  Public 
speakers  and  puUic  performers  are 
exposed  to  all  tne  amunenti  which  the 
vanity,  the  envy,  and  iU*«iature  of 
sel^<»nstituted  critics  can  suggest.    • 

Tbe  blitorf  of  (be  Metet  (to  Pop^i  Hoomi) 
has  never  beea  traced.  Joawnb 

I  love  a  critic  who  mixm  (be  rales  of  lUb* 
vttb  annotattofu  upon  writers.  8mu.' 

Memoics  or  meinorlals  are  ef  two  kinds, 
whereof  tbe  one  mj  be  (enned^  < 


Sabllme  or  tow,  nnbeDtled  or  tatense, 
Tbe  sowid  Is  still  n  cswieiif  to  tbo  sa 


TO  NOTICE,  V.  To  attend  to. 
NOTICE,  V,  Information. 

TO  NOTICE,  REMARK,  OBSERVE. 

To  NOTICE  (v.  To  attend  to)  is 
either  to  take  or  to  give  notice :  to 
BEMARK,  compounded  of  re  ai^d 
mark  (v.  Mark),  sigiiifies  ta  reflect . 
or  bring  back  wokymark  to  our  own 
mind,  or  communicate  the  same  to 
another :  to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing, 
onoe^  but  to  remark  is  to  mark  it 
again. 

OBSERVE  (v.  Looker  on)  sienifies 
either  to  keep  a  thing  present  before 
one's  own  view,  or  to  oommunicata 
our  view  to  another. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  wconds,^ 
«s  the  acdon  respects  ourselves,  to. 
notice  and  remark  require  simple  at- 
tention,  to  obterve  requires  examin%* 
tjoi). .  7o  ^¥^  is  f  ffloro  corporj 
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•cfiao  tbni  to  rmi^rk:  we  mmynctkt 
m  tUng  ^7  a  single  glvicey  or  oo 
■mely*  toning  oWb  eeed;  bat  to 
remark  supposes  a  reactioD  of  the 
mind  on  an  ohject!  we  nerioe  that  a 
person  poeses  our  door  on  a  oertaiii 
4By  and  at  a  certain  hour ;  but  we 
ftmmrk  S^t  he  goes  past  every  day 
at  the  same  hour :  we  moike  that  the 
eon  sets  this  evemog  under  a  daoA, 
and  we  rewtark  that  it  has  done  so 
for  several  evenings-  suooessively : 
we  noiiet  tlie  eute  of  a  person's 
health  or  his  manners  in  company; 
we  remark  hito  habits  and  peculiari- 
ties in  domestic  life.  What  w  noticed 
and  remarked  strikes  on  the  senses, 
imi  awakens  the  mind ;  what  is  ob^ 
eeroed  is  looked  after  and  soog^  for: 
the  fomer  are  often  involuntary  acts; 
#e  see,  hear,  and  think,  because  the 
objects  obtrude  themselves  micalied 
for;  bat  the  lattw  is  intentional  as 
well  as  vohmtary :  we  see,  hear,  and 
thiiA  on  that  which  we  have  watched. 
yfe  remark  things  as  matters  of  foct; 
we  obseroe  them  in  order  to  judge  of, 
^  draw  conclusions  from,  them :  we 
reauirk  tfiat  the  wind  lies  for  a  long 
time  in  a  certain  quarter ;  we  chter^ie 
that  whenever  it  lies  in  a  certaia 
flpinftsr  it  brings  rain  with  it.  A  ge- 
neral noticu  any 'thing  particular  ia 
the  appeannoe  of  his  army;  be  re- 
flitnfcs  that  the  men  have  not  for  a 
length  of  time  worn  contented  fiices ; 
he  consequently  obtereei  their  actions 
when  they  think  tlMjy  are  not  seen  in 
order  to  discover  the  cause  of  their 
dissatis&ction.  People  who  have  no 
curiosity  are  some  tmies  attracted  to 
iteiiu  tae  stars  or  planets,  when  they 
are  particularly  bri^t;  those  who 
look  fiequently  will  remark  that  the 
same  star  does  not  rise  exactly  in  the 
tame  place  for  two  sooeesnve  nights ; 
hut  the  astronomer  ^oes  farther,  and 
ahterve$  att  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  in  order  to  discover  the 
scheme  of  the  universe. 
'  In  the  latter  sense  of  these  verbs, 
As  respects  the  oommumcation  to 
fillers  of  what  fMsses  in  our  own 
minds,  to  fuUce  is  to  make  known 
•ur  sentiments  by  varioos  ways;  to 
remark  and  ebterve  are  fo  make  thett 
known  only  by  means  of  wotfds :  to 
•o^ce  is  a  personid  act  towafrds  as 
iadividua)^  m  whidk  we  direct  eur 


to  hifli,  m 
either  by  a  bow/  a  nod,  a' word,'  or 
even  a  look ;  hot  toresiarjt  and  okearee 
are  said  only  of  the  thougfitB  which 
in  our  own  minds,  and  are  ea> 
to  others:  inends  flakier 
each  other  when  they  meet;  fhey  re- 
mark  to  others  the  mipie^oo  wfaicJi 
passing  ofcjeots  make  open  their 
miads.  The  observations  widcli  xn^ 
telligent  people  moke  are  ahrays  ea- 
titled  to  DOtioe  from  yoong  ] 

The  depnfKy  af  muldod  U  so  emOj  «► 


TbectaHdnilBMsnlAH  *» 
the  ilgftt  to  a  point,  ud  the  hI 
taad  opoB  a  ilnste  chaneter,  to 


The  eousB  of  tine  It  m  vWMar  Buhed,  ifart 
It  b  eAwrvcd  mrm  hj  the  bUde  of  pwi— a. 

TO  NOTIFY,  V.  To  CJCpftSS.  * 

NOTION,  V.  Conception. 
NOTION,  Vt  Opiniofu 
NOTION,  v.  Perception^ 
NOTWITHSTANDING,  V.  Hom/etfer. 
NOVEL,  V.  Fable. 

TO   NOURISH,    NUBTURE, 
CHERISH.^ 

To  NOURISH  and  NURTURE 
are  but  variations  from  the  same  verb 
mdrio. 

CHERISH,  V.  Fetter. 

The  thing  mmriihety  the  pmon 
iNcrfwrwvand  ekeriiket:  to  wearif *  is 
to  afibrd  bodily  strength,  to  svqntly 
the  physical  necessities  o£  tba  body; 
to  nurture  is  to  extend  one^s  care  to 
the  supply  of  all  its  physical  Becse- 
sities,  to  prsserve  Ufo,  ooeaaoo  growth, 
and  increase  yicor :  the  broaat  of  the 
■Mither  twuriekoi;  the  fostering  cars 
and  attention  of  the  mother  nmrhires. 
To  nurture  is  a  physical  act^  la 
dkrith  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  f^J^ 
eel  act;  a  mother  nurtures  Her  wnat 
while  it  is  entirely  d^iendaot  anea 
her;  tike  okeriekee  her  chikL  in  W 
boeom»  aod  protects  it  ftoip  eiaty 
misfovtuoe,  or  afod^  rotipdatirw  ia 
the  midst  of  all  its  trwihhfl,.eshea  it 
i«  DO  ioBger  eo  infiiit, 
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Ai%««l  jv  ctannl^  tte  cMflit  With 

Of  nfttonPii  wo^  Ikai  ia  fMlVBloft  niB 

l^terpetnal  clrcte,  nnHirorin  ;  «nd  mfac 

Aiul  nowrlfA  all  tfalnsi.  Mnrov. 

or  tby  •operflaoot  brood,  die*!!  ekertsh  kiod 
The  alien  offspiini;.  ^OMSMrtw^ 

KVBfB,  BENUMBED,    TOBPID. 

NUMB  aod  BENUMBED  come 
from  the  Hebrew  num  to  sleep;  the 
former  deDolan^.iho  qnalityy  aod  the 
latter  the  sta^.  There  are  but  few 
things  numb  by  nature;  but  there 
may  be  magy^thinn  tririch  may  be 
benumbed.  TORPm,  in  Latin  torpi- 
iu$y  from  torpeo  to  languish^  is  most 
commonly  employed  to  express  the 
permanent  stute  of  being  henumbedy 
as  in  the  case  of  some  ammals,  which 
lie  in  a  tcrpid  state  all  the  winter;  or 
m  the  moral  sense  to  depict  the  6e- 
nmmbed  state  of  the  thinkmii;  faculty ; 
in  this  manner  we  speak  of  Uie  torpor 
6f  persons  who  are  benumbed  by  any 
0tronff  affection,  or  by  any  strong  ex- 
ternal action. 


Th0  BlgM.   Witt  Ita   aBoMt  and 
•hoira  tbe  wloter,  ia  wUch  aU  tbe  po««n  of 
fcfeCatloa  an  benumked,  Joano». 

Tkme  mast  be  a  gnnd  ■pietaniii  to  imm 

fbe  ioMflDatloii,  growa  torpid  wiUi  Uie  laij  eo« 
jojnenC  of  aixf  J  jcan'  arcaritj.  Bvikb. 

NUPTIALS,  V.  Marriage. 
'  TO  NUBTURE,  V.  To  fiourish. 


OBDUBATE,  V.  Hard. 

OBEDIBNT,   V,  DuttfuL 

OBEDIENT,    SUBMISSIVE, 
OBSEQUIOUS. 

OBEDIENT,  V.  JhaiJuL 
SUBMISSIVE  denotes  the  dispo- 
sition to  submit  (v.  TowM), 

OBSEQUIOUS,  in  latin  oftie^tii- 
0MM,  from  obiequoTf  or  the  intensive 
ob  and  usguor  to  foXiovr,  ,sigoiiies  fol- 
lowing difigendy,  or  with  intensity  of 


One  is  obedient  to  the  command, 
mbfrnuhe  to  the  power  or  the  will, 
eUequiout  to  the  person.  Ohedienu 
18  alwisys  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  one 


Miglht  i^ways  t6'be  oteilAmr  wlbeM 
ohedknee  is  due/  SubmiMmn  is  rela* 
tively  good;  it  may,  however,  be  in* 
diflerent  or  bad :  one  may  be  jnftrnts* 
five  from  interested  BMdves,  or  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  which  is  a  base  kind  of 
nbmuion ;  but  te  be  mbmimine  for 
conscience'  sake  is  the  bonnden  dnty 
of  a  Christian :  ob9eguioutne§9  is  n^ver 

rl;  it  is  an  excessive  concern  about 
mil  which  has  always  interest  for 
its  end. 

Obedience  is  a  course  of  conduct 
conformable  either  to  some  specific 
rule,  or  the  express  will  of  another; 
tubmiision  is  often  a  personal  act,  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  isdividual. 
We  shew  our  obedience  to  the  law, 
by  avoiding  the  breach  of  it;  we 
shew  our  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
or  of  our  parent,  by  making  that  will 
the  rule  of  our  life:  dn  the  otiier 
hand,  we  shew  submistion  to  the  per- 
son of  the  magistrate;  we  adopt  a 
itfiiRSfirM  deportment  by  a  downcast 
look  and  a  bent  body.  Obedience  is 
founded  upon  principle,  and  cannot 
be  feignea;  tubmistMn  is  a  partial 
bendine  to  another,  which  is  easily 
affected  in  our  outward  behaviour: 
tbe  understanding  and  the  heart  pn^ 
dttce  the  obedience ;  but  force,  or  tha 
necessity  of  circumstances,  give  rise 
to  the   tuhnduion. 

Obedience  and  wJmdsuon  suppose 
a  restraint  on  one's  will,  in  oraer  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  that  o^ 
anower;  but  obteqtdoutnen  is  the 
consultins  the  will  or  pleasure  of  an- 
other. We  are  obedient  firom  a  sense 
of  right ;  we  are  tubmrnveitiyai  a  sense 
of  necessity ;  we  are  obseqyums  from  a 
desire  of  gainmg  favor.  A  love  of 
God  is  fouowed  by  obedience  to  his 
will;  they  are  coincident  sentiments 
that  reciproadly  act  on  each  other, 
so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue :  a 
mbmimDe  conduct  is  at  the  worst  an 
.  iuYoluntaiy  sacrifice  of  our  independ- 
ence to  our  foars  or  necessities,  the 
evil  of  which  is  confined  principally 
to  die  individual  who  makes  the  sa- 
crifice ;  but  dbtequioutneu  is  a  voltm- 
lary  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  noMe  in 
mail  to  base  gpiin,  the  evil  of  iwdiich 
extends  fiir  and  wide:  the iv&misfrw 
man,  however  mean  he  may  be  in 
himself,  does  not  ooBtribate  to  tiw 
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QBIECT. 


OBJECTHm; 


viees  of  othdn;'  bat  iht^  ^ktegmeiu 
flMui  hM  no  soofM  for  his  paltfy  tolflot^ 
boc  among  the  weak  and  wicked^ 
whose  .weekiMM  be  profits  hy,  mod 
ihe4 


a  familiaritj  with  none.  RdifnoBami 
politics  are  interesting,,  bat  delicate, 
iubfectt  of  discussion. 


WfcBtgfVteiftwfc,  tiAMnf t  to  tiy  word. 


M«,  or  tboir  ft»neff  Uhertj.  Huai. 

Tko  ebaraw  sT  bII,  9ittqui»m»,  covvtljr  Milke 
Oa  web  he  4lote%  oa  «ch  attenda  alike. 

OBJBCT,  t;*  Aim. 

OBJECT,   SUBJECT. 

OBJECT,  in  Latin  o^'ec/ttf,  parti- 
ciple of  objicio  to  lie  in  the  wav, 
bigpiiles  the  thing  that  lies  in  one's 
way. 

sCfiJECT,  in  Latin  ttt6/ec^iisy  par- 
ticiple of  sit^icio  to  lie  under,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  forming  the  grouna- 
work« 

The  object  puts  itself  forward ;  the 
subject  IS  in  the  back  ground :  we 
notice  the  object;  we  o&erve  or  re- 
flect on  the  tubject :  the  (^ectt  are' 
sensible,  the  tubject  is'  'altogether  in- 
tellectual. The  eye,  the  ear,  and  all 
the  senses,  are  occupied  with  the  sur- 
rounding objects;  the  memory,  the 
judgment,  and  the  imagination,  are 
supplied  with  subjects  suitable  to  the 
pature  of  the  operations. 

When  ci^ect  is  taken  for  that  which 
IS  intellectual,  it  retains  a  similar 
signification ;  it  is  the  thing  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind;  it  is  seen  by 
the  mind's  eye :  the  tubjectf  on  the 
oontraiy,  is  that  which  must  be 
sought  for,  and  when  found  it  engages 
the  mental  powers.  Hence  we  say. 
an  dfject  of  consideration,  an  o^ect 
of  delight,  an  object  of  concern ;  a 
subject  of  reflection,  a  subject  of  ma- 
ture deliberation,  the  ^subject  of  a 
pvem,  the  sulject  of  grief,  of  lamen- 
tation, and  the  like.  When  the  mind 
b^mes  distracted  b^  too  great  a 
nwiltiphcity  of  objects,  it  can  ^  itself 
on  no. one  individual  object  with  suA[ 
ficient  steadiness  to  take  a  sunrey  of 
it:  in  like  manner,  if  a  child  luive 
too  many  objects  set  before  it,  for  the 
ep^^se  of  itft  powers^  it  will  acquire 


Hr,  wfc—  MfcUan 


pit  ii  Gad  w^tntk. 


Baia*  like  looie  ■!!— i  aaJ  iaipatieot  jomiK 
To  jola  the  9^fert  at  hta  wtm  dnfaaa.  Jmsn 

The  b>am  aod  ode*  (af  tbe  iappiwd  wittoB) 
axcef  thtm  dtlhtrfd  dovn  to  ••  bj  thm  Gfwte 
and  RoOBaat,  te  tbe  f9ttaj  as  OMch  aa  la  iW 
tu^feet,  ADBDoa. 

OBjECTiOKj  V.  Demur, 

OBJECTION,   DIFFICULTY, 
EXCEPTION. 

The  OBJECnON  (v.  JDemm) 
is  here  general ;  it  ooroprehends  both 
the  DIFFICULTY  and  the  EXCEP- 
TION, which  are  but  species  of  the 
objection.  The  objection  and  the  Jif- 
Jiculty  are  started;  the  ercepfionis 
made :  the  objection  to  a  thing  is  in 
general  that  which  renders  it  less  diesir- 
able ;  but  the  difficuU^  is  that  which, 
renders  it  less  practicable.  There  is 
an  objection  against  every  scheme 
which  incurs  a  serious  risk  ;  the  want 
of  means'  to  begin,  or  resoorccs  to 
carr^  on  a  scheme,  are  serious  ^^ 
euUies, 

The  objection  and  «jrcepfM»t  both 
respect  the  nature,   the  moral  ten- 
dency, or  moral  conseqdenoes  of  a 
thing;  but  the  olneetion  may  be  fino- 
k>us  or  serious;  the  exception  is  some- 
thing serious:   the  objection  is  posi- 
tive, the  exception  is  relatively  con- 
sidered; that  is,  the  thing  excepted 
from  other  thin^,  as  not  p>od,  and 
consequently  objected  to.     Ul^ections 
are  made  sometimes  to  proposab  for 
the  mere  sake  of  gettine  rid  of  an  en- 
gagement: those  who'  do  not  wish  to 
give  themselves  trouble  find  an  easy 
method  of  disengaging  themselves,  hj 
making  o^'tfc^Mmt  to  every  proposi- 
tion; lawj^ers    make    exc^wns    to 
char^^es  which  are  not  sufficiently  sub- 
stantiated.    In  ail  engagements  en- 
tered into,   it  is  necessary  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  parties,  whenever 
there  is  any  thinfl:  exceptionMe  in 
their  characters.   Tiie  present  promis- 
cuous diffusion  of  knowledge  anoong 
the  poorer  orders  is  very  objectionable 
on  manjT  grounds;  the  course  of  read- 
ing, whicn  they  commonly  pursue,  is 
withotit  question  highly  exceptipnMt, 
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OBSTINATE. 


0B8TINATB. 


68? 


I  vMiM  not  d««ire  wtimt  joo  li«Tf  wrlttan  to 
be  oMttvA,  wOmtl  Ud  tbe  tttfft  of  mnoTlii^ 

tn  tlw  emmlMtlM  ^f  tmry  ffc«t  ai>d  eon- 
prtrhnMive  plu,  Mch  at  tbac  of  Chriftiaolf j, 
tUffleuitUf  Bsj  ocear.  BtAia. 

I  an  tony  jm  f«rtbt  to  Cake  ill  mj  not  a«« 
ceptlof  jonr  int fCatioa,  and  to  And  jour  excrp' 
tion  not  nmAlxad  with  mim  iwpkloa.      Pop*. 


OBLATioNj  V.  Offering. 

OBLIGATION,  V.  i)u/y. 

TO  OBLIGE,  V.  To  bind. 
TO  OBLIGE,  V*  To  compeU 

OBLIGING,   V.  Civil. 

TO  OBLITERATB,   V.  To  llot  CUt. 

OBLIVION,*  V.  Forgetfulness. 

OBLOQUY,  V.  Reproach. 
OBNOXIOUS,  V.  Subject. 

OBSCURE,  V.  Dark. 

TO  OBSCURE,  V.  To  ecKpse. 

oBSSeuious,  t;.  Obedient.. 

OBSERVANCE,  V.  Fomi. 
OBSERVATIONS,  V.  NoieS. 

TO  OBSERVE,  V.  To  keep. 
TO  OBSERVE,  V.  To  notice. 
TO  OBSERVE,  V.  To  See. 
OBSERVER,  V.  Looker  en. 

OBSOLETE,  V.  Old. 

OBSTACLE,  V.  Difficulty. 

OBSTINATE,  CONTUMACIOUS, 

STUBBORN,   HEADSTRONG, 

HEADY, 

OBSTINATE,  in  Latin  obttinaius, 
participla  of  obkinOy  from  ob  wad 
^ino,  $to  or  niCo,  signifies  standing 
in  the  way  of  another. 

CONtUMACIOUS,  V.  Contumacy. 

STUBBORN,  or  stoutbom,  signifies 
stiff  or  immoveable  by  nature. 

HEADSTRONG  signifies  stroiw  in 
tbe  head  or  the  mind,  and  HEADY, 
fttll  of  opeft  own  bead. 

Obttinocf  is  a  habit  6f  the  mind ; 
contumacy  is  either  a  pavti«aiar  state 


of  Ming  or  a  mode  of  actien :  eh^ 
tiimaey  consists  in  an  attachBeuttD 
one's  own  mode  of  acting;  mufmmmy 
consists  in  a  swelling  contemnt  ot 
others.  The  otfiinate  man  adberaa 
tenaciously  to  his  own  ways,  and  ops* 
poses  reason  to  reason;  tneaMtfUMO- 
ct0«ff  man  disputes  the  right  of  another 
to  control  his  actions,  and  opposes 
force  to  force.  Obitinacy  interferes 
with  a  man's  nrivate  conduct,  and 
makes  him  blind  to  ri^t  reason ;  con^ 
tumacy  is  a  crime  against  lawful  au^ 
thoiity;  the  contumacious  man  sets 
himself  against  his  superiois.  When 
young  people  are  obitmaie  they  are  bad 
subjects  of  education;  when  grown 
people  are  contmnaciaui  they  are 
troublesome  subjects  to  the  kioff. 

The  $tubbom  and  the  hcaduinmg 
are  spedes  of  the  obUnwie:  tlw 
former  lies  altogether  in  theperyer> 
sion  of  the  will;  the  latter  in  the  per- 
▼ersion  of  the  judgment.  ThetteMorn 
person  wills  what  he  wills;  the  A«xuf> 
ttrong  person  thinks  what  he  thinks. 
SiubbornnesM  is  mostly  inherent  in  the 
nature ;  a  ktadttrcnf  temper  is  com* 
monly  associated  with  violence  and- 
impeCuosit^  of  character.  ObitiAacy 
discovers  itself  in  persons  of  all  ages 
and  stations ;  a  ittMom  and  Aem^ 
ttrong  disposition  betray  themselves 
most^  in  those  who  are  bound  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  another. 

The  obttinate  keep  the  opinions 
which  they  have  once  embraced  in 
spite  of  all  proof;  but  they  are  not 
nuty  in  formine  their  opinions,  dor 
adopt  them  wimout  a  choice:  tho 
keodtircng  seise  the  first  opinions  tl^ 
offer,  and  act  upon  them  in  spite  of 
all  remonstrance :  the  tiubbom  folloW 
tbe  ruling  will  or  bent  of  the  mind, 
without  regard  to  any  opinions;  they 
are  not  to  ^  turned  by  force  or  per* 
suasion.  If  an  obttinate  child  be 
treated  with  some  degree  of  indnl* 
pence,  there  may  be  hope^  of  coiract* 
ing  his  fiiiling;  but  a  itubbom  and  a 
k^dttrong  child  are  troublesmkie  snb^ 
jecu  of  education,  who  will  baffle  th# 
utmost  skill  and  patience  :  the  fonner 
is  insensible  to  all  reason;  the  litter, 
has  blinded  the  little  reason  which  h# 
possesses:  the  former  isunconsdons 
of  every  thing,  but  the  simple  wiH 
and  determination  to  do  what  be  doe*; 
tbt  latter  i    so  preooct^ied  with  his 
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OCCASION. 


OCCASiONJil.. 


ONTO  fimMito  idsM  a*  to  let  tMij  poudoo  will  pro£l  bj  every  ^PP^'i 
mlier  at  iwaght :  ferae  tervet  mottly  ii%  to  shew  hit  Unity  to  offenders, 
to  oonfinn  bou  in  their  ntKwtm  leBO*  . 


to  oonfinn  bou  in  their  pecvene  leBO* 
hitieftof 


BbC  t^u  iPt  iid  tlie  onlj  crMtafB, 
Who  !•<  tgr  fdly  cMiNta  Mtaie ; 

^VIM^  VVBI  SHI  i9tuty  WlBPf  HMB6H9 

WMh  tim^mtw  Urn  men. 
W1n»  a*  t^mim  k  «lte4  <d  ippaM  ii  a^y 

tcrlwhwtirtl  OMUt,  and  be  wiImIi  to  do  it,  kf 


Ifld  wllh  MJlom  BWIHSed  Clielr<fuM9nt  heaits. 


Wo,  t^ladlif  Ij  «ff  kmd&trong  purfDitf  led. 


TO  OBSTRUCT,  v.  To  hinder. 
TO  OBTAIN,  r.  To  acquire. 

TO  OBTAIN,  t;.  TV  jftf/.' 

TO  OBTRUDE,  v.  To  intrude^ 
TO  OBVIATE,  V.  To  prevent. 
.  eBvious,  if. Apparent. 
TO  ocx;asion,  v.  To  cause. 

OCCASION!    OPPORTUNITY. 

OCCASION,  ill  Latio  «ccaiM^  fraM 
Bkcasio,  er  06  and  €4tdo,  aipiifiw 
that  which  fiUls  in  the  way,  oo  as  to 
wodiKe  seme  change. 

OPPOKTUNTIY,  in  Uiom  eMer* 
tmrnioM,  from  ip|Nirltiiiiif  iit,  si^u&et 
the  thing  that  ha|ipeB»  fit  ler  the  pnr^ 


Theie  tenae  aie  ap|ilied  to  tOm 
wrento  of  life;  hat  tho  oeauiom  is  that 
phich  4eienninef  oiar  oonduot,  and 
{ea?es  m  no  choice ;  it  amounts  to  a 
degsee  of  aeoeasity:  the  oppoHumim 
is  that  which  invitef  to  action;  H 
tampU  08  to  embrace  the  moment  fer 
taking  the  ttap.  We  do  thiji^s,  tber». 
fete,  as  the  occoiion  reqnires,  or  as 
the  gppQrtuniiy  offers.  There  are 
many  opmmmm  on  which  a  man  is 
caUed  upen  to  uphold  his  opinions. 
There  an  bat  few  opperfameMt  fix* 
men  in  ^nend  to  distinguish  them^ 
eeives.  The  oeamian  obtrudes  upon 
us;  the  ofporhmHy  is  what  we  seek 
m  desire.  On  particular  occasMKi  it 
is  Mcesaaryfiir  a  cooMumder  to  be 
fevevei  butaoMcf  a 


Walter 

vlie  ware  mait  veaolfad  to  taka  tt«  aad 
•ceMioM  la  which  he  oasht  to  havelieea  wah 
to  have  loat  it  (Co  hMe  it). 


Bvecy  nan  ii  obUged  ^  tba  f 
of  the  aolvefie  to  improva  all  the  ^ppmtmmMim 
orgttodaiichaioalbideAhto.  Jwbm. 

OCCASION,    NECESSITY. 

OCCASK)!f  (9.  OoMony  iotdiides, 
NECESSITY  (9.  NeceuiM  ex- 
cludes, th^  idea  of  choibe  or  altems- 
tive.  We  are  nj^ulated  by  the  ocuh 
sian,  by  the  exercise  of  our  diacretion; 
we  yield  or  submit  to  the  neeoai% 
without  even  the  exerdse  of  the  will 
On  the  death  of  a  relative  w«  htf« 
occasim  to  go  into  moamio^  if  vt 
will  not  offer  an  a£front  to  the  fannlj; 
but  there  is  no  express  neeetniy :  is 
case  of  an  attack  en  our  persons, 
there  is  aViecetstfy  of  selMelence  for 
the  preservation  of  life. 

WIthlH  the  Itaalt  of  hecoMfaiK  Bilrth, 
I  aeter  ipeat  aa  hoorli  talk  «1Um]« 
Hii  ejehoflita  eeoaiCan  wehlavlt  1 


OOCA8IONAL,   CASUAI.. 

THESE-'aie  bodi  opposed  to  what  ii 
fixed  or  stated ;  but  OCCASIOl^L 
carries  with  it  more  the  idea  of  on* 
frequency,  and  CASUAL  that  of  w- 
fixedness,  or  the  id)sence  of  all  tiesign. 

A  mintstor  is  termed  aa  aecariimd 
preacher,  who  preaches  only  on  cer- 
tain occatumz}  his  preadiin^  at  s 
particular  placs^  or  a  certain  day, 
may  be  ouuaL  Our  acts  of  chari^ 
may  be  ocauiomU;  but  they  onglic 
not  to  be  catuaL 

'fhe  beneScence  of  (he  Ronum  < 


What  voDdar  If  ao  i 


OCCULT,  V.  Secret. 
OCCUPATION,  V.  Busimess. 
OCCURRENCE,  V.  Eveni. 
ODD,  V.  Particular. 
ODIOUS,  V.  Ha^fiii. 
ODOB,  V.  SmelL 
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OITOM  GB.  aw 


«091lpHV,  WWLVaAUTitf  ' 

(ECONOMY,  from  dw  Oraek 
•rxiM^o^impiws  nMurageoMnt.  FBU- 
GALITVy  from  the  Lfttin  /nwM 
fruits,  innlwB  temperance.  PABSI* 
MONY  (V.  Avaridaui)  implies  sim* 
ply  fiaibearing  to  spend,  which  is  in 
net  the  common  idea  indnded  in 
these  terais ;  hot  the  MoiMNtceJ  man 
spans  enpense  aooonting  to  cifcooH 
stances;  ne  adapts  his  expenditars  to 
his  meeasy  end  readkra  it  by  oontri* 
▼ance  as  eflfectaal  .to  his  porpose  as 
possibie;  the  frufl  man  spans  ex^ 
pense  on  himself  or  on.  his  indole 
gBDoes ;  he  maT  however  be  liberal  to 
others  whilst  he  is  frugal  towards 
himself.  The  pormmmiomi  man  sares 
fiom  hims^  as  weU  as  others ;  he 
has  no  other  objea  than  savii^ :  by 
meorum^f  a  man  may  make  a  limited 
incoBDo  torn  to  the  best  account  ici 
himself  and  his  fasilv ;  by  frugality 
he  may  with  a  limited  income  be  en* 
abled  to  ^  mocfa  cood  to  others;  by 
punimony  he  may  be  enabled  to  acco«> 
■mlata.  gmat  sams  out  of  4  narropw 
income ;  hence  it  is  that  we  feooa- 
plan  ibr  being  (economical: 

ada  diet  ftv  bmgfiugai  ; 

t  a  faabit  <ar  a  character  id 


Tmir  <aee»Miiy>  I  wypwelmiai  bow  to  bfe  tet- 
1M;  70W  miMiiM  WB  m4jtfted  to  jotrvBV» 


I   ttOPipt  OT  JWV'IOTllBtlOO  to  WKpfttt^  tat  I 


MauioTB*!  I4trimu  or  Piny, 

War  and  maammff  mo  tMof-oot  ewily  inco^ 

oled,  aod  tho  attBaftof  kaoliff  towards  JMf^- 

Hmi^iig  In  ncha  lUte  nay  to  tbe  wont  «eoiM. 

i^V  la  tko  voffML  BvasH* 

OF  o(>uit8E»  V.  NaiuralUf. 

OFFENCE,   TRESPASS,  TRAHS- 

6R£8»ION9   MISnEMEANOUE, 

MISDEED)   ATFRONT. 

OFF£NCF  is  here  the  general 
term,  ssgnifnnc  merely  the  act  that 
«0eud$  (9.  2e  dupleate),  or  nms 
eonnter  to  somethio^  else. 

O^ce  is  pcoperty  indefinite ;  it  mere- 
ly mrnhes  an  object  without  the  least 
signification  of  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
lec^;    TRESPASS    and    'I&A;NS. 


QBjBSSION  have  a  positive  nAnnoa 
to  an  obiect  ircfpaued  upon  or  Iroaer 
grested;  trapam  is  contracted  froB^ 
irdtu  and  post  that  is  a  passing  be- 
yond; osad  tramgreti  (romtrfuu  and 
grdstas  a  goii^  beyond.  The  ojjbme§ 
therefore  whuih  constitutes  n  Irys* 
/Mss  arises  out  of  the  laws  of  pre|WN 
ty;  a  passing  over  or  treadi|ig  upo* 
the  property  of  another  is  a  trapfUi  i 
the  offence  which  constitutes  a  trano* 
gresnon  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  so? 
ciet^  in  general  which  fix  the  boun- 
danes  of  right  and  wrong:  whoerer 
therefore  goes  beyond  or  break* 
through  these  bounds  is  guilty  of  # 
transgression.  The  trespass  is  a  spe- 
cies of  offence  which  pc»culiarly  sm^ 
plies  to  the  land  or  premises  of  indi- 
vidoals ;  transgression  n  a  spedes  of 
moral  as  well  as  political  evil.  Hunters 
are  apt  to  commit  trespasses  in  the  ea- 
gerness of  their  pursuit;  the  passions 
of  men  are  perpetually  misleading 
them  and  causmg  them  to  commit  ▼%• 
rions  transgresmons  ;  the  tnapem  h 
sometimes  emnloyed  improperly  as 
reepectstime  and  other  objects;  tram^ 
greseion  is«  always  used  ia  one  ttiiift>rm 
sense  as  respects  rale  and  taw;  wa 
trespass  upon  theCiBMor  patienQifif 
another ;  we  transgreu  the  moral  or 
pivil  law. 

.  The  e/^Saue  is  either  ouhlic  or  pri^ 
vate;  the  MISDEMEANOUR  ia 
poperly  a  private  offonc^  tkhsm^ 
unpioperly  implied  for  aft  ^ffiau^ 
against  public-  Uw  («l  Crime)^ 
ths  mifdaaeanoar  sitpufies  the  wvoag 
demeanour  or  an  ^^ace  in  one's^ier 
meanour  against  piopriety ;  the  MI& 
X>££D  is  always  pnvatc^  it  sigpiifiai 
a,wro9g  deedf  or  a  doed  which  ofisuh 
against  one's  duty.  Riotous  and  disr 
onierly  behariour  in  conpai^  aw«^ 
rious  misdemeationrs.  Every  act  af 
drunkenness,  lying,  (raud,  or 
laljl^  of  every  kiid  ase  i 

The  o^daoe  is  that  whicb 
persons  or  principles,  commumties  ot 
mdi-oduab,  and  are  commiued  either 
directly  or  indirectly  against  the  per- 
son; an  AFFRONT  is  altogether 
personal  and  directly  hrooght  to  bear 
against  the  finont  of  ike  paiticidar  per- 
son ;  it  is  an  tffe^ca  agninst  aaotber 
fo.jspeilk  disrespectliilly  of  him  in  his 
#hs^Ooe ;  it  is  aa  agrotU  lopaih  paift 
him  wi|h  vipWiMe  muk  nidiiieas* 
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OFIPER. 


Ojfenca  are  either  against  God  or 
nab;  the  treipau  is  always  an  o/- 
fenee  against  inan ;  the  tronsgresshn 
n  agiinst  the  will  of  God  or  the  laws 
of  men;  the  mUdemeanaur  is  nwre 
particalarlj  against  the  ^established 
order  of  society ;  the  misdeed  is  an  ^ 
fnue  against  the  Diirine  Law;  tiie 
etffronJt  is  an  ^nce  against  good  man- 
ners. 

Slight  prMooUiow  lad  frit olow  ^eiire*  are 
t^  OMil  frequent  eaatet  oC  dbqaiet.  Bcair, 
Forf  he  the  bubwoM  IreqMM  of  my  totofrue. 

Otway. 

To  whom  vHft  tCtni  WRBfd  tinn  OttbiH  •pake, 
m^f  lairt  thM,  SaCaa,  bnka  the  boun^  prt- 


T0  thj  tiwwiyriwfawt  t  MiLTOib 

.  «!»■■»  fcaHi  to  ftolatigi  of  «  p>mc  iMira 
oijin|MrlK4  vad^  the  name  of  mUdemtmour* 

BlACKSTOIiS. 

PIme  f^mlno  h  ynor  lot,  f<tr  tliir  mMeerf, 
BcdocM  to  griiid  the  pkte*  on  wbicb  )oa  feed. 
Drydrit. 
God  may  mim  tine  or  other  tliink  It  the  con* 
«ffffe  «f  hkimlteeaad  ProtldWM  loo  to  ivfengo 
tfcgHj»»irtiptapo»tfcel>»oofBMMi.    Soon, 

TO  OFFEND,  V.  To  displease^ ' 

OFFENDER,  DELINQUENT. 

ThcOFFENDER  (v.  JhdkpUau) 
is  he  who  ojfauk  in  an}r  thine,  either 
by  oomnussion  or  omission;  Uie  DE- 
LINQUENT, from  de&'fiovoto  fail,  »g-. 
nifies  properly  he  who  mils  by  omis- 
Aon,  trat  it  is  extended  to  iaif  by  the 
▼iolatioD  of  a  law.  Those  who  go 
into  a  Wrong  place  are  cjfinders ; 
those  who  stay  away  whien  they  ought 
to  go  are  deiinquents  ;  there  are  many 
vfiinderi  against  the  sabbath  who 
commit  violent  and  open  breaches  of 
deoomm ;  there  are  still  more  delin^ 
^entt  who  never  attend  a  public  place 
of  worship. 

'Whta'say  offknSer  to  picMolcd  toto  any  of 
aaa  mto<Mawl  eoMto  tosto  oltod  Co  ippmr 


r  of  odfls  or  hoor«  or  ovm  a  bai«^ 
vaa  paoytod.vMh  tbo  ton  ofihe  deUnfiumtt 


TO  OFFER,  V.  To  give, 

TO   OFFER,  BID,  TENDER, 
PRCWOSE, 
OFFER,  V.  T0  give. 
BID,  o.  T0  a$k. 

TRNDEB,  like  the  wonl  tend, 
ftom  t9ndm  to  atietoh,  sifliifiea  to 
•trelch  ibfftii  by  iM^  of  ^Mii^. 


OPFEH, 

PIJOPOSE,  m  Latin 
perfect  of  propow)  to  place  or  set 
pcfnre,  likewise  characterizies  a  mods 
oi  oaring. 

Offer  is  employed  in  that  wfaicli  is 
literally    transferrable,    or    for    that 
which    is    indirectly    coranmDicafale: 
hid  and  tender  belong  to  off^  in  the 
first  sense;  propote  belonn   to  €0ler 
in  the  latter  sense.    To  ofitr  is  a  ro- 
luntary  and    discretionary  net;   tbe 
cgUst  may  be  aooepted  or  rofncted  at 
pleasure ;  to  bid  and  temtUr  'are  spe- 
cific modes  of  e0tHing  wiii<^  depend 
OB  circmnstances :  one  bids  ^nth  tin 
hope  of  its  being  accepted  ;  one  le»- 
der$  from  a  prndential   motive,  and 
in  order  to  serve  specific  poiposes. 
We  d^  money  to  a  poor  person,  it 
is  an  act  of  charity  or  gooa    natnre ; 
yet  bid  ti  price  for  the  puidinM  of  a 
house,  it  is  a  commercial  dealing  sab- 
ject  to  the  roles  of  ooanaeice ;  va 
tender  a  sum  of  noney  by  way  of 
payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  prodcBos 
in  order  to  fulfil  an  oUigatson.    Bj 
the  same  rule  one  qffen  a  penon  the 
use  of«one*s  horse;  one  bt4f9  a  son 
at  an.  auction;    one.  ttmdtrt  one's 
services  to  the  govenunent. 

To  cffer  tadpropoie  are  both  cas- 
ployed  m  matters  of  practice  or  spe- 
culation ;  but  the  ibnaer  is  a  less  de- 
finite and  dednve  act  then  tbe  lat* 
ter;  weeper  an  opinion  by  way  of 
promoting  a  discussion;  we  prc^poKa 
plan  for  the  deliberadon  of  ochos. 
Sentiments  which  differ  wid^yfiom 
the  major  part  of-  those  present  onght 
to  be  ejfered  with  modesty  aiMi  caQ> 
•tion.  We  should  not  propom  to 
another  what  we  shodd  be  unwiOkc 
to  do  ourselves.  We  conu&only  ^ 
fir  by  way  of  obliging;  we  oooh 
monly  propote  by  way  of  arrangiiig 
or  accommodating.  It  is  an  act  of  pu- 
erility to  <ffer  to  do  more  than  one  k 
enabled  to  jperform  ;  it  does  not  evinte 
a  sincere  oisposition  for  peace  to  jw- 
vote  such  terms  bq  we  know  cannoc 
be  accepted. 

SiNwId  aU  thaw  ^r»  fiMT  ny  fHsnd^  can, 
"Thhetbat^fifri,  aad  faooni  Itoaa  aB.  VWa. 

mrhea  4ht  Bart  or  Oilbitf  waaloNI  ikat  Dr. 
ParaeU  nakod  Maa«  the  oomiB  M  1heoM> 

aooBi,  Jw  woal  by  tha  piliaaalBa  of  I 
kis  ticasufcr*!  iiaff  to  Md  bim  i 


AatM  Grtlhii  telh  a  ilory  of  OM  Lactoa  Kon- 
IhawlnaideBMb  dftrantoa  tagMabtovn 
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•^ 


the  Ic^I  fofrritoiv.  '  BiAcksTOMB. 

"Vl^e  ^r#p«c0  BiMsores  for  smmriof  to  Che  jon  wg 
Qw  nmwtfwiioB  of  plaanire  (lij  connecting  wifK  it 


relifioii). 


BtAsS. 


OVFERING,  OBLATION. 
OFFEIUNG  fVom  •jfer,  and  OB- 
I^nON  from  obltUio  uul  oblatus  or 
cfiaiugj  come  .  both  from  o^ro  («« 
7b  offer) '^  the  ibmier  is  however  a 
terra  of  mocb  more  preaeral  ai^f  fiimi- 
Hiar  use  tina  the  brtter.  Oj^trmgt 
8r»  both  monil  aadfeligioiis;  Matkn 
is  religions  oitly ;  the  moaej  which  is 
put  into  the  sacranicotal  plate  is  an 
offering;  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wiae  at  the  sacnmwiit  is  an  oblation. 
The  offering  in  a  religions  sense  is 
whatever  one  offers  as  a  gift  by  way 
of  reverence  to  a  Inperior ;  the  obla- 
tion is  the  offering  which  i?  accom- 
panied with  some  particular  ceremony. 
The  wise  men  made  an  offering  to  onr 
Saviour  but  not  properly  an  oSlation  ; 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as  in  general  all 
religions  sacrifioeSy  were  in  the  proper 
sense  tMatUmi^  > 

fnievlBdn  t*  feMv*ji'4M  nirling  v«|MM<ni  ten^ 
Uagralcfal  <t^r«nffto  lk»hanMfta]  po«*n, 
Wbona  wrath  kuie  heavy  o'er  the  Trqjan  tow*i«. 

Pow« 
Y«  nlitlify  pdacM  jMr  •4lfl«Mw  »dn#v 
And  pay  dne  bonoon  to  your  avM  UdVi  Pm. 

OPFICE,  V,  Business* 

OTTICEf  PLACE,  CHABGE^ 
FUNCTION. 

OFFICE,  in  Latin  qgkium^  from 
o^cio  or  eficiOf  signifies  either  the 
dhaty  perforated  or  the  situation  in 
which  the  duty  is  peribitned.  PLACE 
comprehends  no  idea  of  duty,  for 
there  may  be  sinecure  pkteet  which 
are  only  nominal  offkiSf  and  designate 
merely  a  relationship  with  the  ga- 
vernment :  every  qfice  therefore  of  a 
pttbBc  nature  is  i*  reality  a  pUicef  yeit 
every  plate  n  not  an  office.  The  pfaee 
of  seoelary  of  state  is  likewise  an 
o^f,  but  that  of  ranger  of  a  park  is 
n  place  only  and  not  an  (^e.  The 
efiiee  is  held;  th^  place  is'  filled;  the 
pffiee  is  ghren  or  intrusted  to  a  person; 
the  ploee  is  granted  ot  conferred;  the 
effiee  reposes  a  oonf(deiM»  and  im- 
poses a  responsibility ;  xheptace  gives 
credit  and  mfiucnce;  the  office  is  be- 
stowed on  a  man  from  his  qimUfica« 


tion;  the  place  is  gmnted  to  htm  bj 
favor  or  as  a  reward  for  pest  services. 
The  office  is  more  or  less  honorable  <» 
the  place  is  more  or  less  profitable. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the 
terms  office  and  place^  the  latter  has 
a  much  lower  signification  than  that  of 
the  former,  since  the  office  is  always 
connected  with  the  State;  botthe/i/are 
is  k  private  concern ;  the  office  is  a 
place  of  trust,  but  the  place  n  a  place 
for  menial  labor;  the  offices  are  muf- 
tiplied  intimc  of  War;  the  places  for 
domestic  service  are  more  numerous 
in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity. . 
The  office  is  frequently  taken  not  wit(i 
any  reference  to  the  place  occupied, 
but  simply  to  the  thmg  done ;   this 
brings  jt  nearer  in  s^nificatiou  to  eht 
term     CHARGE    (u.    Cart).     An 
office  imposes  a  task,  or  some  p^r^* 
fiirmance  ;  a  charge  imposes  a  res** 
ponsibility :  we  have  always  something 
to  do  in  an  office,  always  something  to 
look  after  in  a  charge :  the  office  is 
either  public  or  private,  the  cltarge  ig 
always  of  a    private    and   personal 
nature ;  a  person  performs  tiie  qffice 
of  a  magistrate  or  of  a  minister;  lie 
undertakes  the  charge  of  iostrocting 
youth,  or  of  being  a  gu^ian,  or  of 
conveying  a  person's  pronerty  fit>i9 
one  place  to  another.    The   office  ig 
that  which    is  assigned  by  anothei:. 
FUNCTION  is  properly  ie  act  of  , 
dischaiging  or    completing  an    off^ 
or  business,  ircm/ungor  or  Jinem  and 
ago,  to  put  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  coqp 
dusion ;  it  is  extended  in  its  accept- 
ation to  the  ojfice  itself  or  the  thing 
done.  ^  The  <mce  therefore  in  its  strict 
sense  is  permrmed  only  by  conscioos 
or  intelligent  agents,  who  actaocording 
tt^  their  instructions;  the  Junction  on 
the  other  hand  is  an  operation  off  mv- 
conscious    objects    according  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  office  of  an  herald 
is  to  proclaim  pablic  events  or  to  ooa^ 
jBpmicaie    circnostancea   from     one 
public  body  to  another :  the  Junction 
of  the  tongne  is  to  speak  ;  that  of  the 
ear,  to  hear ;  that  of  the  eye,  to  see. 
The  vmrd  office  is  sometimes  emphi" 
ed  in   the   same   application   by  the 
personification  of  nature,   which  as- 
signs   an  office    to   the  ear,    to  the 
tongue,  to  the  eye,  and  the  like.    When 
the  frame  becomes  everpoweieid'.  by  a 
sadden  shock,  the   tongue   will  fre* 
9  T  * 
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quently  refuse  to  perform  its  <^fice ; 
when  the  animal  Junctiom  are  im- 
peded for  a  length  of  time,  the  vital 
power  ceases  to  exist 
Tb  all  nraH  office  to  apeak  paOaBCfl 
To  thorn  that  wring  noder  tlw  load  of  ioitov. 


p  thcao  (a  aparrow  eriea) 
To  boBon  and  eaaplo  jnoata  rite, 
t  eout  ao  Ikvor,  ask  »o  piMce*  Oir. 

Dtfoham  was  mada  (oteraor  oC  Fanikam 
Caalle  for  cho  Mag ,  bat  ha  aooa  Ratroed  that 
tkargt  aad  ratfoated  to^Oxlard.  Johksoji. 

Natoiw  wHUa  ma  aenaa, 
la  all  her/MiMttoiu,  wearj  of  henelf.    M irroii. 

Tho  two  ^ffket  of  mmnotj  an  oollectloa  aad 
diatrihotloo.  Jomnoa. 

OFFICIOUS,  v.  Active. 

OFFSPRING,     PROGENY,     ISSUE. 

OFFSPRING  is  that  which  springs 
off  or  from ;  PROGENY  that  which 
is  brought  forth  or  out  of;  ISSUE 
that  which  iuues  or  proceeds  from ; 
and  all  in  relation  to  tne  family  orge- 
neration  of  the  human  species,  llie 
offspring  is  a  familiar  term  applicable 
to  one  or  many  children ;  progeny  is 
employed  only  as  a  colIectiTe  noun 
for  a  number;  isme  is  used  in  an 
indefinite  manner  without  particular 
regard  to  number.  When  we  speak 
of  the  children  themselves,  we  deno» 
minate  them  the  offspring  ;  when  we 
speak  of  the  parents,  we  denominate 
tne  children  their  progeny.  A  child 
is  said  to  be  the  onl;^  offspring  of  his 
parents,  or  he  is  said  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  low  parents ;  a  man  is  said 
to  have  a  numerous  or  a  healthy  pro- 
geny, or  to  leave  his  progeny  in  cir- 
cumstances of  honor  and  prosperity. 
The  issue  is  said  only  in  regard  to  a 
man  that  is  deceased :  he  dies  with 
male  or  female  issue;  with  or  with* 
out  issue ;  his  property  descends  to  his 
male  issue  in  a  direct  line. 

The  aane  caaae  that  haa  dnwa  the  hatnd  of 
God  aad  ataa  apoo    the  father  of  Ljara  may 
JiuDj  oatall  k  apoa  hb  tfftfHmg  too.     Soon. 
The  haae  dffaa*rate  iron  •jBf^ring  cada, 
A  (oMea  yreggay  f roa  Heav'a  deaoaods. 

DaY»Bx. 
Next  hloi  Kfag  Layr,  in  bappj  placo    loog 

reigned. 
Bat  had  no  Utue  male  him  to  aaceced* 


o/^  comes  in  all  probabiiitT  tfaroogli 
the  medium  of  the  nortliem  lan^juages 
from  the  Greek  a^  again,  and  signiie; 
properiy  repetition  of  action. 

FREQUENTLY  firam  freqmtiu 
crowded  or  numerous,  respect  a  plu- 
rality or  number  of  objects. 

An  ignocant  man  ofttm  uses  a  wed 
without  knowing  what  it  naeans ;  ign- 
rant  people  frequently  mistake  tk: 
meanmg  of  the  words  they  bear.  A 
person  goes  out  very  often  in  tL^ 
course  of  a  week;  he  Yiks  frequtti. 
six  or  seven  persons  to  visit  bin  r. 
the  course  of  that  time.  *  By  dmsc 
a  thing  often  it  beoomes  habitual;  vc 
frequently  meet  the  same  persoas  ii 
■  the  route  which  we  often  take. 

Q/lenfk«aathec 
Of  herda  aod  ftodn  a  thoaaaad  4 
Pludc  hair  and  wooL 
HefayrefueNt  at  the  iViamuj  1 
Whan  marine  nldnlsht  re 
Angdic  harpa  a«e  la  Ml  i 


OFTEN,   FREgUENTLY. 
OFTEN,    or  iu   contracted   form 
*  VUaTraarieri  •« 


OLD,  V.  Elderly. 

OLD»   ANCIENT,   ANTIQUE, 
ANTIQUATED,  OLD    FASHIONIS) 
OBSOLETE. 

OLD,  in  German  a/f,  low  Gersn 
oU,  &c.  comes  from  the  Greek  m^t 
of  yesterday. 

ANCIENT,  in  French  oadn. 
and  ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED 
all  come  from  the  Latin  aniiqumSj  a.r 
antea  before,  signifying  in  geoerL 
before  our  time. 

OLDFASHIONED  signifies  ^ 
an  old  fashion. 

OBSOLETE,  in  Latin  o&io^ctv, 
participle  of  obsoleo,  signifies  htacL.} 
out  of  use. 

O^  respects  what  has  long  exisni 
and  still  exists  ;  ancient  what  existei 
at  a  distant  period,  but  does  not » 
cessarily  exist  at  present;  anttfit 
that  which  has  been  long  andcnt  td 
of  which  there  remain  but  ^ 
traces ;  antiquated,  oldfashianed,ai 
obsolete  that  which  has  ceased  to  m 
any  longer  used  or  esteemed,  i 
fashion  is  old  when  it  has  been  loi^^ 
use ;  a  custom  is  ancient  when  iu  4| 
has  long  been  passed ;  a  bust  or  m, 
tue  is  antique  when  the  model  c^l 
only  remains ;  a  person  b  anti^uid 
whose  appearance  is  grown  out  I 
Oftco«  fteqaeaUj.* 
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«Uite;  the  manners  are  oldfaskioned 
which  are  gone  quite  out  of  jfo- 
shion :  a  wond  or  custom  is  obtolete 
which  is  grown  out  of  use. 

The  oUl  is  opposed  to  the  new; 
some  things  are  the  worse  for  heiiig 
old;  other  things  are  the  better. 
Ancient  and  antique  are  opposed  to 
the  modem :  all  things  are  valued  the 
more  for  being  ancient  or  antique  ; 
hence  we  esteem  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  even  above  those  of  the  mo- 
dems. The  antiquated  is  opposed  to 
the  customary  and  established;  it  is 
that  which  we  cannot  like,  because  we 
cannot  esteem  it :  the  oldfaskioned  is 
opposed  to  the  fashionable;  there  is 
much  in  the  oldfaskioned  to  like  and 
esteem ;  there  is  much  that  is  ridi- 
culous in  the  fashionable :  the  obsolete 
is  opposed  to  the  current ;  the  obsolete 
may  be  good;  the  cun*ent  may  be 
▼ulgar  and  mean. 

Thp  VeneCiam  are  tnudow  of  oid  law*  and 
cuctoitti  to  (hdr  great  prejudfcv.  Aodisom, 

But  ieT*n  wiae  men  the  ancient  world  did  know. 
We  acaroe  know  rev'n  who  think  tbemM>l?es  not 
so.  DcNnAX. 

Under  an  oak,  whone  antique  root  peeps  oat 
Under  the  brook  that  hrawls  alone  ^^^  wood, 
A  poor  aeqncster'd  stafr, 
That  from  the  hnnt<n*  aim  bad  ta'en  a  hart, 
DM  come  to  lanpnlsh.  SnAaanARB. 

The  sword*  in  the  arwaal  of  Venice  are  old' 
JkuMtngd  mn^tumVIAj.  JUmmea. 

Whoever  thinks  It  oecesmry  to  irgvlata  his 
convermtloo  bj  antiquated  rulm,  will  be  rather 
despised  for  bis  ^itllitj  than  caressed  for  Us  po« 


OLDFASKIONED,   V,    Old. 

OLD  TIMES,  V.  FoTTTierly. 

OMEN,   PROGNOSTIC, 
PRESAGE. 

All  these  terms  etpress  some  token 
or  sign  of  what  is  to  come.  OMEN, 
in  Latin  omen^  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  oitua.!,  to  think,  because  it  is 
what  gives  rise  to  much  conjecture. 

PROGNOSTIC,  in  Greek  «rw- 
rwc-txct,  from  •arp9yi\9iCK»  to  know  be- 
fore, signifies  the  sign  by  which  one 
judges  a  thing  before  hand,  because  a 
prognostic  is  rather  a  deduction  by 
the  use  of  the  understanding. 

PRESAGE,  V.  Augw, 

The  omen  uA  prognostic  are  both 
drawn  from  external  objects ;  the  ore- 
Mgt  is  drawa  ftosu  <xkBf%  own  feelings. 


The  omen  is  drawn  from  objects  that 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
thing  they  are  nuule  to  represent; 
it  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination,  an^ 
rests  on  superstition :  the  prognostic^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  sign  which  par- 
takes in  some  degree  of  the  quality  of 
the  thing  denoted.  Omens  were  d  rawn 
by  the  Heathens  from  the  flight  of 
birds,  or  the  entrails  of  beasts :  prog" 
nostics  are  discovered  only  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  objects  in  which 
they  exist,  as  the  prognostics  of  a 
mortal  disease  are  known  to  none  so 
well  as  the  physician ;  the  prognostics 
of  a  storm  or  tempest  are  best  known 
to  the  mariner.  The  omen  and  pre^ 
sage  respect  either  the  good  or  bad ; 
prognostic  respects  mostly  the  bad. 
It  is  an  omen  of  our  success,  if  we 
find  those  of  whom  we  have  to  ask  a 
favor  in  a  good  humor ;  the  spirit  of 
discontent  which  pervades  the  coun- 
tenances and  discourse  of  a  people  is  a 
prognostic  of  some  popular  commo- 
tion ;  the  quickness  of  powers  disco- 
verable in  a  boy  is  sometimes  a  pre- 
sage of  his  future  greatness. 

^  signal  omen  utoppM  the  passing  boat.      Pors. 

Thoueh  yonr  prognosticM  nku  too  fast, 
Tbey  must  bo  ▼erffieid  at  l«st.  •  Swift. 

I  kDow  but  one  way  of  fortlfjriof:  my  Kml 
■^ia«t  iheae  f^loomy  pretage*,  that  ii,  by  nMir- 
tcf  to  nywif  the  protection  of  ttet  Beiof  wbo 
dbposei  of  eroota. 


TO  OMIT,  V.  To  neglect, 
ON  one's  guard,  v.  Aware. 
ONSET,  V.  Attack. 
open,  v.  Candid. 
.  OPKN,  V.  Frank. 

OPENING,    aperture,    CAVITT. 

OPENING  signifies  in  general  any 
place  lefl  open  without  defining  any 
circumstances ;  the  APERTURE  is 
generally  a  specific  kind  of  opening 
which  IS  considered  scientifically : 
there  are  openings  in  the  wood  when 
the  trees  are  partly  cut  away;-  or 
openings  m  straets  b^  the  ramovml  of 
houses ;  or  openings  in  a  fence  that* 
has  been  broken  down;  but  anato- 
•mists  speak  of  apertures  in  the  skull 
or  in  the  heart,  and  the  naturalist  de- 
scribes die  aperistres  in  the  nesta  of 
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OPINION. 


bMSy  initSy  adsfttHf  tkm  tho  liic> 
The  dpenittg  or  aptiimv  i§  tbe  com* 
iDMcemeAt  of  an  focloiiire;  tbe  CA* 
VITY  i^  th«  whole  inckMure :  Kence 
tibey  are  fl^M|flendy  a*  a  pafit  to  the 
whole ;  many  anknals  UMiKe  a  eavify 
in  the  eaith  for  their  nest  witb  only  a 
small  apertuft  tat  their  egress  and 
unrest* 

The  forated  dew, 
B«tnij»  hn  rarljr  Itbyrintlk,  tnd  de«*p 
id  tesrttpm!  Mllm  irpetHntt,  fer  lAhid, 


1aln»llM  a  oilimlB  ks  lad  thratt  kto  IMW 
pcMMtHrov^  th*  opertMrc,  mmA  •£«!»  and  aipdn 
perclwi  apon  bb  ne^libMir'fe  caso.   .      Cowpbi. 

la  tba  cmtre  of  eaer^  Hoar,  nroni  top  to  bot- 
fon  If  tha  cl>le€  nmni,  of  no  fivaC  eitrnt,  roaad 
afblcft  tlMfe  art  aacvov  tavtOta  or  neuww. 


op£RA.TioN,  t'.  Action* 

OPlNIAfED,    OR  OPINIATIVK, 

CONCEITED,  EGOISTICAL, 
A  FO!>i»»iiss  fiMT  one's  opinion  be* 
apeaks  the  OPINIATBD  man;  a 
fond  conceit  of  one's  self  be- 
speaks tbe  CONCEITED  man:  a 
fond  attachment  to  one's  self  bespeaks 
tbe  EGOISTICAL  man :  a  liking  for 
one's  self  or  one's  own  is  evidently  the 
conmon  idea  that  runs  through  these 
teniM ;  they  ditibr  in  the  mode  aad  ia 
th^ot^ect. 

An  0pinUtted  man  is  not  only  food 
of  his  own  opinion^ '  bift  folf  of  his 
own  Qpinitm ;  he  has  an  opinion  on 
every  thing,  which  is  the  best  possible- 
cninUm,  and  .is  delivered  tnerefore 
freely  to  everyone,  that  they  may  profit 
in  forming  their  own  opMiMU.  A  c&i^ 
ctUod  man  has  a  conceit  or  an  idle 
food  opinion  ofhis  taSenC;  it  is  ifot 
only  high  in  competition  with  others, 
but  It  is  io  high  as  to  be  set  above 
odtenu  Ue  cefiedlad  man  does  not 
mntto  foUov  the  ordinary  means  of 
acffoiringknowled^;  hb  comei^  so^ 
mtt  to  Sim  that  bis  talent  will'  supply 
labor,  a|ipfioati€B,  reading  and  etndy, 
aad  eiPerjF  ether  contrtvaneer  which 
aaea  have  commonly  employed  for 
their  iaipeoeeiDent ;  m  sees  by  iniii» 
ttion  what  another  kwas'  by  expend 
enceand  ofaBervatioa;  be  knows  in. ft 
day  wh«t  others  want  ^ears  to  ao- 
qfura;  he  teams  of  faimsetf  what 
othors  ana  coacentad  to  get  by  means 


of  instruction;  The  e^aistitmi  maa 
makes  himeelf  the  darling  tbeme  of 
biv  own  cootelAplation;  he  admires 
and  loves  bimselr  to  thtrt  decree  that 
be  can  talk  and  think  of  notbii^  el«« ; 
Ms  children,  his  boose,  his  ganfen,  fas 
FOoms^  and  the  like,  are  the  iacesSflR 
theme  of  his  conversatioD,  aod  beoooie 
invtdoable  from  the  mere  drcomstaace 
of  belongip^  to  him. 

An  opinMted  man  15  the  most  w- 
fit  for  conversation,  which  only  afibids 
pleasuns  by  an  alteniaia  anMl  eqoaUs 
comrootiication  of  sentiment.  A  cm- 
eeited  man  is  the  most  unfit  for  co- 
operation, where  a  jnoecion  of  talm 
and  effort  is  essential  to  biing^  thnes 
to  a  conclusion ;  an  egoiaieal  man  is 
the  most  unfit  to  be  a  conspaisiioo  or 
friend,  for  he  does  not  knovir  how  m 
value  or  tike  any  thing  out  of  himself. 

Dofva  was  becart  frooi  all  bb irwfatuejs  w  1 

b  pltj  bat  ail  lacb  poUlSck  opimimtmnt  lAmli. 

8ecT& 


No  gnat  mnsaia  at  a  var7  diflk«lt  chm  cam 
ba  parniad  wblcb  is  not  atteaded  wUh  aooar  mb' 
cbief;  none  bat  evneeOed  pretenden 
bosfneiB  bold  any  otber  lai^;aapfc 

To  riiew  tbdr  paitlealar  aanahn  to  1 
la  fbe  Snt  penoo,  tlie  ceiitieinea  of  Part  Rajal 
bianded  tbls  Ann  of  writlfl^  vllh  tbe  aanrsr 
tgotUfn,  Anmm 

cnnm ATIVE9  v*  Opmiaiei. 

OnKIOK,   SENTflfSNT^  MOTTOir. 

OPINION^  in  Latin  opinio  fioa 
opinoTf  and  the  Greek  trcvaiv  to  tliiak 
or  iiidgey  is  the  work  of  the  hea4. 

SENTIMENT,  firom  sefUso  to  feel, 
is  the  work  of  the  heart. 

NOTION,  in  LaUn  neSM  frora 
noKo  to  know,  is  a  simple  <^ieratioo 
of  the  thioking  fhcolty. 

We  form  opimont:  we  have  sen- 
timenii:  we  get  aoltoiif*  Opmriomt 
are  formed  on  n>ectiUtive  matter; 
they  are  the  result  of  reading,  espe^ 
rience^  aad  refiection :  sentimttils  are 
entertained  on  matters  of  practiee; 
thev  are  the  consequence  oif  halHts 
and  circumstanoes :  aoftoMe  are  ga- 
thered npon  sensible  objecta,  Md 
adeeoaC  of  the  casoahies  of  heariai 
and  seeing.  We  have  opimioits  eo 
religion  as  respects  its  doctrinee;  «e 
have  Menthntmh Ob  reli^oo  aafeapects 
its  praotiee  and  its  pcecepiaw  Tbe 
nnity  of  the  Oodbead  m  tha  gsmifcl 
s^nse^  9mA  the  doonineof  theTriaiiy 
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in  the  pardoular  WBOie,  are  opiniom;. 
honor  and  gratitude  towards  the 
Deity,  the  sense  oif  our  dependance 
upbn  bicDy  and  obiigationa  to  him^  are 
tentiments, 

Opimont  are  more  Itahle  to  error 

than  tentimaUt:  the  fotmer  depend 

npoh  knowledge,  and  must  therefora 

be  inaccnrate ;  the  latter  depend  ran 

ther  upon  instinct,  and  a  well  orga* 

nized  frame  ef  mind.     NMom  are 

still  more  liable  to  error  than  either ; 

tbej  are  the  immatured  decisiooe  of 

the  umnforroed  mind  on  the  af)pean< 

ancet  of  thang9.     The  diflference  of 

9piMi§m  among  mant  on  the  most  im^ 

portant  questions  of  humaa  life,  is  a 

sufficient  evidence  that  the  mind  of 

man  is  vetj  easily  led  astray  in  mat- 

'  lers  of  opinioo.    Whatever  diHerence 

ef    opimm    there    may    be    among 

Christians,  there  is  bat  one  $efUimeni 

ef  lore  and  good  wiU  among  those 

who  follow  uie  example  of  Christ, 

rather  than  thmr  own  passions.    The 

wotioM  of  a  Deity  are  so  imperfect 

among  savagea  in  general,  that  they 

saem  to  amosat  to  htde  more  than 

,   an  ittdtttiaot  idea  of 

,   mvisihie  i^jtsit. 

No,  coufai,  imSA  Seory  17,  vhan  cfaais^d  bjr 
IkB  Date  of  BoirilloB  wllh  1h»I«  cktaivd  Irit 

MltetDA    I    ksw  4hMOd  MO  ||»»Wn«»|  bot  wn 
'     •piHilU  H9WEU 

Thdv  we  ^evw  (mt  muhtm  In  wy  oattoa, 

'■   mho  ^BM  rate  a  pleaifn;  dlscoune  from  tbd^ 

;  ewtt  ilodi  of  •eRfiMmto  aikl  iBMgei.  Joamoii. 

TVk  tatter  coma  to  yoor  lofdrtAp,  acoDiii- 

fuM  wMh  a  iMaH  viMac,  «ttHtlad  a  ntM^n  f 

^  flKh  eloM  M*  Aat  piaoe  ke  oaHed  vUch 

■ipMai  ae  Utfbcr  llaiila  tke  JiMmkis  a  pnoMl. 

oproarssT,  t;.  Enemy. 
oppoBTUNiTYj  v.  Occasion. 
TO  oppon:,  tr.  To  contrtnliei. 
TO  opposi^  z/.  7b  comlfiU. 

to   OPPOSE,   RESIST, 
WITHSTAND,   THWART. 

OPPOSE, «.  To  amtrariiaf . 

E£SiST  signifiee  literally  to  ataml 
bacjk,  4iW«y,  mm,  or  against* 

With  in  WITHSTAND  has  the 
fiMveofreiaristK. 

THWAiTi?,  ftma  the  Ocwanfasr 
0VOS9,  signiiettooflmeacmBs. 

Tli04M«D  af  MttiDg.ene  tiuag  Hf 


against  aouber  ja  obviously  euoessed 
by  all  these  terms,  but  they  <nifer  m 
the  manner  and  the  oircumstaooes. 
To  oppoae  is  the  most  general  and  tm- 
qualmed  term ;  it  simply  denotes  the 
relative  position  of  two  objects,  and 
ivhen  applied  to  persons  it  does  pot 
necessarily  imply  any  personal  cha- 
racteristic :  we  may  oppose  reason  or 
force  to  force ;  or  thines  may  be  qp« 
poted  to  each  other  which  are  in  an 
oDpoiUe  direction,  as  a  house  tp  a 
cnurch.  Resist  is  always  an  act  of 
more  or  less  force  when  aipplied  to 
f>ersons ;  it  is  mostly  a  culoable  ac- 
tion, as  when  men  resist  lawthl  autho* 
ritY ;  resistance  is  in  faet  alfvays  bad, 
unless  in  case  of  actual  self-defence. 
Opposition  may  be  made  in  any  forni^ 
OS  when  we  oppose  a  person^s  admits 
tonce  into  a  house  by  our  personal  el^ 
forts ;  or  we  oppose  ms  admission  into 
a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our  opi- 
nions. JUsistanoe  is  always  a  direct 
action,  as  when  we  resist  an  invading 
army  by  the  sword,  or  we  resitt  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  by  deiyring 
our  assent;  or,  in  relatioo  to  thmg|i» 
when  wood  or  any  hard  .  substance 
resists  the  violent  effoxts  of  a^  oc 
iron  to  make  aa  impression. 

Withstand  and  thwart  are  modes 
of  resittanee  applicable  only  to  opn- 
scious  agents.  To  withstam  is  n^ga-: 
tive;  it  implies  not  to  yield  to.  mj 
ibreien  agency :  thus,  a  person  mtk" 
stands  the  entreaties  of  another  to 
comply  with  a  request.  To  thwart  is 
positive ;  it  is  actively  to  cross  the 
will  of  another:  thus,  humoursome 
people  are  perpetually  thwarting  the 
wishes  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
in  connection.  Habitual  opposition, 
whether  in  act  or  in  spirit,  is  equally 
senseless ;  none  but  conceited  or  tur-  - 
bulent  people  are  guilty  of  it.  OppO' 
sitionists  to  goveroment  are  daqgerpus 
members  of  society,  and  are  ever 
preaching  up  mistmnea  te«onstilxited 
authorities.  It  is.a  happy  thing  when 
a  young  man  can  wkhatand  the  tdlur^ 
ments  of  pleasure.  >It  is  a  part  of  a 
Christian  s  duty  to  bear  with  padenoe 
the  untoward  eveata of  life  tkiukaMtri 
his  purposes. 

So  hot  tV  aHialt,  go  Mgb  the  tdnMll  Tdap, 
WhUe  em  dflfcad,  aM  wliile  tho  GfMfa  o|i|NMv. 
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OPTION. 


ORIGIN. 


Ptttirakr  lirtaBcct  sT  itcoBd  tIfAt  bave  Wm 
gltaa  wMb  iMh  eridenec,  m  adtkar  Bieoa  nor 
Boyte  btt%e  bem  able  to  reHK.  Joaaaoii. 

For  twk»  Ave  daji  the  food  old  leer  wUkMt*^ 
Tk'  iolaadad  treaaon,  aad  vat  daab  to  bkwd. 
DaYoaw. 

Tho  cadentaodlBf  aad  will  nofcr  dbagreed 
(bHbfe  the  AH) ;  for  tho  pfopotali  of  the  oao 
«ercr  thwarted  the  laeUaatloBB  of  the  other. 

Soonb 

OPPOSITE,  V.  Adverse^ 
OPPROBRIUM,  V.  Infamy. 
TO  OPPUGN,  V.  To  confvJte. 

OPTION,   CHOICE. 

OPTION  is  immediately  of  Latin 
derivation,  and  is  oonsequently  a  term 
of  less  frequent  use  than  the  word 
CHOICE  which  has  been  shown  (v. 
To  chooU)  to  be  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  former  term,  from  the  Greek 
•qrrcju . .  to  see  or  consider,  implies  an 
uncontrolled  act  of  the  mind ;  the  lat- 
ter a  simple  leaning  of  the  will.  We 
speak  of  the  option  only  as  regards 
one's  freedom  from  external  con- 
straint in  the  act  of  choMing :  one 
speaks  of  the  choice  only  as  the  simple 
act  itself.  The  option  or  the  power 
of  chooiing  is  given ;  the  choice  itself 
is  made :  hence,  we  say,  a  thing  is  at 
a  }ierson*8  option,  or  it  is  his  own 
option,  or  the  option  is  left  to  him,  in 
order  to  designate  his  freedom  of 
choice  more  strongly  than  is  expressed 
by  the  word  cAoic«  itself, 

WbOtt  thf  J  Ulk  we  matt  BMko  oar  dkotfce, 
th^  or  the  jacobiat.     We  haye  ao  other  option. 

BUBXB. 

.OPULENCE,  V.  Riches. 
pRATioN,  V.  Address. 
ORATORY,  V.  Elocution. 
ORB,  V.  Circle. 

TO  ORDAIN,  V.  To  QppOtni. 

TO  ORDER,  V.  To  appoint. 

ORDER,  V.  ClaS$. 

ORDER,  V,  Command. 
ORDER,  V.  Direction. 
pBDiNARY^  V.  Common^ 


bftlGIN,  ORIGINAL,  BEGIIWI^G, 
RISE,   SOURCE. 

The  origin    and    ORIGINAL 

both  come  from  the  Latin  onor  to 
rise :  the  former  designating  the  ab- 
stract property  of  ri$ing  r  the  lat- 
ter the  tiling  that  is  riaen.  The 
ori^n  is  said  only  of  things  tbat  rite; 
the  original  is  said  of  those  wbkh 
give  an  origin  to  another :  the  ongm 
serves  to  date  the  existence  of  a  thki«; 
the  origmtd  serres  to  shew  the  aadnr 
of  a  thing,  and  is  opposeil  to  tbs 
copy.  The  origin  of  the  worid  ii 
described  in  the  first  chapterof  Ge- 
nesis. Adam  was  the  oragimai  fron 
whom  all  the  human  race  has  ajpnaa^ 

The  origin  has  respect  to  thecaose ; 
the  BEGINNING  to  the  period  <tf 
existence :  every  thing  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  origin ;  it  dates  its  exist- 
ence from  the  beginning  z  there  c»- 
not  be  an  origin  without  a  begimning; 
but  there  may  be  a  hegiumng  wfaoe 
we  do  not  speak  of  an  origin.  We 
look  to  the  srt^n  of  a  thing  in  onkr 
to  learn  its  nature:  we  look  to  ike 
beginning  in  order  to  leam  its  doca- 
tion.  When  we  have  discovered  the 
origin  of  a  quarrel,  we  are  in  a  hir 
way  of  becoming  acquaintad  with  the 
aggressors;  when  we  trace  a  <jiaml 
to  the  beginning,  we  may  easily  as- 
certain how  long  it  has  lasted. 

The  ori^tn  and  the  RISE  are  both 
employed  for  the  nrimary  state  d 
existence;  but  the  latter  is  %  muck 
more  familiar  term  than  the  Ibnner: 
we  speak  of  the  origin  of  an  empire, 
the  origin  of  a  family,  the  origin  of 
a  dispute,  and  the  like;  but  we  say 
that  a  river  takes  its  rise  from  a  cer- 
tain mountain,  that  certain  disorden 
tajte  their  rtse  from  particular  citCQB}- 
stances  which  happen  in  early  ii&. 
It  is  -  moreover  ooservahle  that  tbe 
origin  is  confined  solely  to  the  first 
commencement  of  a  thing's  eustence; 
but  the  rise  comjprehendb  its  gradoai 
progress  in  the  mat  stages  of  its  »- 
istence:  the  origm  of  the  aofaks 
families  is  in  tbe  fiist  instance  sone- 
times  ignoble ;  the  largest  rivers  take 
their  rine  in  small  streams.  We  loci 
to  tbe  origin  as  to  the  canse  <^  ex- 
istence :  we  look  to  the  rses  as  to  the 
aitnatioa  in  wlach  tbe  thing  ooaaaKs- 
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oes  to  exist)  or  the  prooeM  by  which 
it  grows  up  into  existence.  It  is  in 
▼aiu  to  attempt  to  search  the  origin 
of  evily  unless^  as  we  find  it  explained 
in  the  word  of  Grod.  Evil  diseases 
take  their  rite  in  certain  parts  of  the 
bodjy  and  after  lying  for  some  time 
dormant,  break  out  in  after  life. 

The  origin  and  rise  are  said  of  only 
one  object;  the  SOURCE  is  said  of 
that  which  produces  a  succession  of 
^objecto.  The  or^iii  of  evil  in  general 
has  gjven  rite  to  much  speculation. 
The  love  of  pleasure  is  the  tource  of 
incaloilable  mischiefs  to  individuals, 
as  well  as  to  society  at  large.  The 
origin  exists  but  once ;  the  tource  is 
lasting.  The  origin  of  every  family 
is  to  be  traced  to  our  first  parent, 
Adam.  We  have  a  never  failing 
tource  of  consolation  in  religion. 

CbrtaUuily  ezptaiu  tb«  origin  of  aU  tte 
4iiord0n  which  at  preaent  tike  place  oa  earth. 

Bum, 
And  bad  bb  better  half,  bfa  bride» 
Canr'd  Arom  th*  otigineU,  bh  side.         Bono* 
Bot  wit  and  weaTlof  bad  the  tame  heginMng^ 
Pallas  ftnt  taQght  in  poetrj  and  tplantaig. 


Tile  frtendihip  wbkh  b  to  be  piactlaed  or  ok- 
peeled  byeomnMHi  OMWtale  miut  take  tta  rim 


•    OMaoMKOoftbenblimeiaiaAalty. 

ORIGINAL,  tr.  Origin. 
OSTENSIBLE,  V.  Colorablc. 
OVER,  V,  Above, 

TO    OVERBEAR,   BEAR   DOWN, 
OVERPOWER,   OVERWHELM, 

SUBDUE. 
To  OVERBEAR  is  to  bear  one's 
self  aver  another,  that  is,  to  make 
another  hemr  one's  weight :  to  BEAR 
DOWN  is  literally  to  brine  down  by 
hearifig  upon :  to  OVERPOWER  is 
to  get  the  the  poa?er  over  an  oblect : 
to  OVERWHELM,  from  whe&i  or 
wheel,  signifies  to  turn  quite  round  as 
well  as  over :  to  SUBDUE  (v.  To 
conquer)  is  literally  to  bring  or  put 
underneath.  A  man  overbears  by 
carrying  himself  higher  than  others, 
and  putting  to  silence  those  who 
might  claim  an  equality  with  him. 
An  ooerbearing  demeanor  is  most 
conspicuous  in  narrow  circles  where 
an  individual  from  certain  casual  ad- 
vantages affecu  a  superiority  over  the 


members  of  the  same  communis* 
To  bear  down  is  an  act  of  greater 
violence  :  one  beart  down  opposition ; 
it  is  properly  the  opposing  force  to 
force,  until  one .  side  yields :  there, 
may  be  occasions  in  which  bearing 
dcRvn  is  fully  justifiable  and  laudable. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  often  compelled  to  bear 
down  a  factious  party  which  threat- 
ened to  overturn  tne  government. 
Overpower^  as  the  term  implies,  bo- 
longs  to  the  exercise  of  power  which 
may  be  either  physical  or  moral: 
one  may  be  overpowered  by  another, 
who  in  a  struggle  gets  one  into  his 
power;  or  one  may  be  overpowered  in 
an  argument,  when  the  argument  of 
one's  antagonist  is  such  as  to  bring 
one  to  silence.  One  is  overborne  or 
borne  down  by  the  exertion  of  indivi- 
duals :  one  is  overpowered  by  the  active 
efforts  of  individuals,  or  by  the  force 
of  circumstances;  one  is  overwhelmed 
by  circumstances  or  things  only.  One 
is  overborne  by  another  of  superior 
influence ;  one  is  borne  down  by  the 
force  of  his  attack :  one  is  overpower^ 
ed  by  numbers,  by  entreaties,  by  looks, 
and  the  like :  one  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  torrent  of  words,  or  the  impetuo- 
sity of  the  attack. 

Overpower  and  overwhelm  denote 
a  partial  superiority ;  tubdue  denotes 
that  which  is  permanent  and  positive : 
we  may  overpower  or  overwhelm  for 
a  time,  or  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  to 
tubdue  is  to  get  an  entire  and  lasting 
superiority.  Overpower  and  over- 
whelm  are  said  of  what  passes  between 
persons  nearly  on  a  level;  but  tubdue 
IS  said  of  those  who  are,  or  may  be 
reduced  to  a  low  state  of  inferiority : 
individuals  or  armies  are  overpowered 
or  overwhelmed:  individuab  or  na- 
tions are  tubdued.  We  may  be  over* 
powered  in  one  engagement,  and  over-^ 
power  our  opponent,  in  another.  We 
may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  impetuosity  of  the  attack, 
yet  we  may  recover  ourselves  so  as 
to  renew  the  attack ;  but  when  we  are 
tubdued  all  power  of  resistance  is 
gone. 

To  overpower,  overwhelm,  and  tulh- 
due,  are  likewise  applied  to  the  moral 
feelings,  as  well  as  to  the  external 
relations  of  things;  but  the  two  for- 
mer are  the  effects  of  external  circum- 
stances; the  lauer  follows  from  the 
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^teretMeftlMmioniagpowen.  TM 
Sander  fediDKi  are  eiverpomertd ;  dM 
Aind  it  ecerwhelmed  with  painfU 
fteliogs;  tbe  mmily  pasMom  aiem^ 
dbed  b^  the  foroe  of  relippoiis  €00^ 
tuDpbiaon.  Apeneo  naTbeeomer^- 
fcneredf  en  aeefaig  a  dying  firiend, 
at  to  be  unaUe  toepeak :  a  pereoii 
nay  be  00  overwhelmed  with  «i^ 
vpon  the  daatii  of  a  near  and  ietm 
relative,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to 
hb  ordinary  srocations.  The  angry 
paeeion  has  been  eo  completely  mA- 
dued  by  the  inihience  of  religion  on 
the  heart,  that  instances  have  been 
known  of  the  most  irascible  tempera 
beinr  oonrerted  ilnto  the  most  mild 
and  forbearing. 

The  duty  o#  ten,  MkmOmttt  otter  ptMlou, 
U  vol  10  orerAfKir  nMoa,  tat  t«  Mti«  H. 

All  colooif  tM  9it  mon  lumiBon  (tha« 
mrt^o)  orerp<nper  and  dif^»lpate  the  Bnimal  ipi- 
rKs  whicli  nn  wnploj^  In  night,  Ajmmsom,' 

Bach  ImpIienmtsorini>chl«f  u  »liall  daah 
To  plee«^  and  overtchettH  vfaAterer  standi 
-AihwM.  MuTOir. 


wUk  pftHp« 
l!r|iJchaU#i0d«cir 


MlLTOS. 


TO  OVERCOME,  V.  Tb  cmquer. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE, 
DELUGE. 
.  What  OVERFLOWS  simpJy/ow* 
«wr;  what  INUNDATES,  from  in 
and  antfa  a  wave,  ./2«m  into;  what 
DELUGES,  from  dihie,  wishes  away. 
The  (Toerfimp  b^speska  aboadancea 
whatever  exceeds  the  meaeure  of  oo»* 
tents  mnst  ^flw  aeen,  because  it  is 
nu>re  than  can  be  held :  to  inundate 
Wpeaks  n^t  only  abundanoe,  bat 
vehemence;  when  it  inundiUu  it 
fieve  in  icister  than  is  desimb  H  fills 
to  «n  incoiiv«iiuent  height :  to  ^elaf  « 
tMspe^ks  iinpetnosity;  a  dehfe'va^ 
sistibly  carries  away  all  befiire  it. 
Thij  expkuu«(ion  of  these  terms  i« 
(heir  proper  aeme^  will  illustiate  their 
in^voper  application.  The  heart  ia 
Sflid  KGoeerfiow  with  joy,  with  grief, 
with  bitterness,  and  the  like,  in  order 
to  denote  the  supemb«ndanoe  of  the 
thing:  a  oonntfy  is  said  to  be  «iim». 
4M«4  by  swarms  of  iohabitentsy  vfJMtt 
8f«AlMag  <«f  aombefs  who  intrude 
tbeaaaelvtti  to  the  amoyawee  of  tba 
nauw;  thewwuiiiwdtoj 


tdth  pinblieatiote'  of^fifiereat  kiilh 
wiien  they  appear  in  snch  pnrfomi 
Mid  in  such  ^aick  suceessien  as  to 
supersede  othens  of  snore  vaiee. 
1  ws  soo  fMI  of  ytm^  wA  to  fijlow  wm 

ftoffrwM  nib  as  im»ndMBmi  niplm 
Tomif  ■punhin  ia  mv^  mum  of  tkt  iwd,  (ktf 
nHthcf  wy  |jf>rd  Geroniac,  aor  msfdt,  mH 
and  room  for  a  lia^  void.  Oe^n. 

To  all  tbow  wlio  did  not  xrkk  to  ieUfetMt 
eovatrj  la  blood,  the  accrpttac  of  Stog  W«* 
Nam  wa*  aa  act  of  am  wWjf.  tan 

TO   OVERHEAE,   V»   To  keOT, 

TO  OVEBPOWER,  V.  Tokti 

TO  OVERPOWER,  V.    To  W&' 

hear* 

OVERSIGHT,  V.  Etror, 

TO  OVERWHSliM,  V.  To  Wh 

hear. 

TO  OVERWHELAT,  CRUSH. 
To  OVERWHELM,  {».  To  o«r- 
fteorj  is  to  cover  with  a  heavy  body, 
so  tnat  one  should  sink  ondsrit:  ^ 
CEUSH  is  to  destroy  the  coosisteKj 
of  a  thing  by  violent  pressaie.  A 
thins  may  be  crmUied  by  beiag  <«0w 
wMmed^  but  it  may  be  aetrM»A 
without  being  cmsAatf;  aaditnsjlie 
cruiked  without  being  eeerwkkdL 
The  giri  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the 
Capitolme  bill  to  the  Sahiaas,  is»i 
to  have  been  auerwkeimed  ^i^  tlwr 
arms,  by  which  she  was  cnuhedto 
death.  When  many  jpersons  6U  <» 
one,  he  may  be  avermielmed,  b«^  ^ 
necessarily  crtuhed :  when  a  wagg«i 
goes  over  a  bod  v,  it  may  be  crsM^j 
but  not  aeermhmmed. 

l4iC  BoC  tlw  polMkal  wMa|il9*»«f*^ 

lh«  ewtb  vltb  thair  IhirMw.  nd  to  M^  "I 
the  fo«ota)ai  ff  llMflR«t  ^eeptootff^ 
vs.  "^"^ 

Mdt  Wi  cold  b«rt,  and  waljB  40*  ■•«»•  "^ 
Cru$h  bim  In  ihy  mm,  ^^ 


OUTCfiY,   V*  Itois^* 
OUTRAGE,   V.  Affif^* 

OUTSIDE,  i;<  Sbmih 

OUTWARD,  EXTERNitf 
EXTERIOR. 

OUTWAKA  or  indiiiad  » Ih^ 
aaar  tha  maaner  of  die  M^r  1^ 
nilaly  daaoabea  the  sttMiaoo;  ^' 
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TCJXKAL^  Unm  the  Latia  '^xiemm 
mmd  ^H^Oy  is  mm*  definke   in  it9 
•en«e,  since  it  is  cnployed  only  iq  r»- 
^ftrd  to  sucb  objects  as  are  conceiTed 
to  be  indapeadaiit  of  man  at  a  tkiak- 
ing  being:  beoee^  we  may  speak  ef 
(be  tfuitmard  mirt  of  a  boikliiig,  of  a 
boer(l,<^  a  table^a  box,  and  tfhe  fike; 
but  of  external  objects  acting  on  the 
miady    or   of    an    external    agency. 
BXTERIOR  is  still  more  definite  thim 
ettlier,   as  it  expresses  a  higher  do* 
g^ree  ef  the  outwmrd  or  extenml;  the 
former  b^og  in  the  comparative^  and 
the  two  latter  in  the  poestire  deme. 
Wbeo  we  speak  of  any  thing  wnich 
bas  two  coats,  it  is  usual  to  designate 
the  outermost  by  the  name  of  die  eX" 
terior;  when  we  speak  simply  ef  the 
soriaoe  without  reference  to  any  thing 
behind,  it  is  denominated  estenuU,  as 
the  exterior  coat  of  a  walnut,  or  the 
extermU   surface  of  things.     In  the 
moral  application  the  external  or  out^ 
ward  is    that  which  comes  simply  to 
the  view;    hot  the  exterior  is  that 
^bidi  is  prominent,  and  which  oon- 
seqaendy  may  conceal  something.    A 
man  may  sometimes  ne^ect  the  <mt^ 
$idey  who  is  altooether  mindful  of  the 
in.     A  man  with  a  pleasing  edr^erior 
will  Bomettmes  gain  more  fri^s  than 
those  who  have  more  solid  merit. 
A«a  IkMCk  wy  Mirmmi  iltto  WMwtaM  te  A 
]tapMM*«ChM  tow*  a  onMtVBMh  HV  Mlh. 

OSIOUK. 

Tfce<uop<wwfgv  rtowt  tte  wd^Uj  ♦/  mttrmtU 
evils  it  Bov  at  u  ffid.  JoBnoa.. 

Bat  when  a  moMrch  ttai.  It  should  be  seersC, 
To  keep  exUriar  skow  of  ssactity, 
Uaiatain  respect,  and  cover  bad  example. 

DftTBCH* 

TO  OWN,  V.  To  acknowledge. 


P. 

PAC£»  STEP. 

PACB,  in  French  pof,  Latin  pointt, 
•omM  fiem  the  Hebrew  paikMt  to 
pass,  and  signifies  the  act  of  paasisi|^  or 
the  ground  passed  orrei^ 

6TEP,  which  eomea  through  the 
■ediom  of  the  Borthom  iaiiguagei» 
from  the  Greek  rs<^fi»^  signifise  the 
act  of  9tepping,er  the  grMMd  stepped 
over. 

Aa  respects  the  act,  the  oooe  a^ 
pressos  the  ||eiieral  manner  et  pasRog^ 
on,  or  moving  the  body;  iJ^Btiepm^ 


pKte  the  manaereftmadiBg  with  tiia 
Kdt;  tiie  pace  is  distingvished  by 
being  either  a  walk  ora  ran;  and  ill 
wgaKi-  to  hones  a  trot  or  a  gallop  t 
the  Mtep  is  dtstingaished  by  the  npm 
er  left,  the  icirwaid  or-the  hackwaHt. 
Ibe  same  pore  may  be  mcMiified  so  at 
to  be  mofe  er  less  easy,  more  or  less 
qaiek ;  the  s^  may  vary  as  it  is  light 
•r  heavy,  graoBful  or  aagvaOefti),  long 
er  short.  We  may  go  a  slow  pact 
with  ioag  s^pi,  orsreauiygoa^iDidk 
pate  with  shoit  s^ps.  A  Afwjmee  i$ 
best  eaited  to  the  eoleamity  of  a  ftaie^ 
lal;  a  long  step  most  be  taken  by 
soldiers  in  a  slow  maiich. 
-  As  lespects  the  space  passed  oi* 
stepped  over,  the  pace  »  ameasufstf 
distance,  formed  by  a  lone  Mtep ;  the 
Step^  on  the  other  hand,  is  mdefinitely 
employed  for  any  space  stepped  over^ 
hut  particularly  that  ordinary  space 
which  one  steps  over  without  an  effort. 
A  thousand  paces  was  the  Bomab 
measurement  for  a  *mile.  A  step  or 
two  designates  almost  the  shoitest* 
possible  distanoe. 
ToHBOffoWf  (O'lnoffoWy  end  to^nerfoiff 
CoBf  ps  fai  a  sleatlaf  jmks  tkom  day  to  day. 


Onee  ««s  la  ail  ber  «eqM,  bcaiCB  ki  ber  Qre» 
In  Of evy  gestofe  dtf nitji  aod  love.  Miuoiv 

TO  PACIFY,  tf.  To  appec&e. 
PAGAN,  v.  Gentde, 

PAIN,  IPANG,  AGONY,  ANGUISH. 

PAIN  is  to  be  traced,  through  the 
French  and  northern  language^,  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  vwn  punishment,* 
vovoc  labor,  and  irmuai  to  be  poor  Gt 
in  trouble.  PANG  is  but  a  variation 
of  pain^  contracted  firom  the  Teutonic 
p^iiiMien  to  torment. 

AGONY  comes  from  the  Greek 
aywU^at  to  stru^^  or  contend,  signi«* 
fying  the  labor  or  pain  of  a  strume. 

ANGUISH  conies  from  theLatin 
tfiigo,  contracted  fitvn  suste  send  ag(^ 
to  act  against  or  ia  direct  ofipositieQ 
to,  and  signifies  the  pom  ariMig  from 
sevafB  piBssnre* 

Pata,  -which  expinMes  the  fiieHng 
that  is  aiDst  repognant  to  the  nature 
of  all  aensihle  beings,  is  hera  the  ge> 
nerie,aadtbeiastspecifieteran*  P^n 
aod  mgamy  an  applied  indisetmii- 
nataiy  to  wimt  is  physical  and  iMatal ; 
pung  and  ai^fviiA  mostly  respect  that 
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PAINT. 


PARABLE. 


whicb  is  mental.  Pain  signifies' either 
an  individual  feeling  or  a  jpermanent 
state ;  pang  is  only  a  particular  feeU 
ing ;  agony  is  sometimes  employed  for 
the  individaid  feeling,  bat  more  com- 
monly for  the  state;  anguish  is  al- 
ways employed  for  Uie  state.  Pain 
16  indefinite  with  regard  to  the  degree ; 
it  may  rise  to  the  highest,  or  sink  to 
the  lowest  possible  degree;  the  rest 
are  positively  high  degrees  of  pain : 
|;he  pang  is  a  sharp  pain ;  the  agony 
is  a  severe  and  pennanent  pain  ;  the 
anfnfiik  is  an  overwhehning  pain. 

The  causes  of  pain  are  as  varipua 
as  the  modes  of  pain,  or  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  sensible  beings ;  it  at- 
tends disease  and  want  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms.  The  pangs  of  con- 
science frequently  trouble  the  man 
^bo  is  not  yet  hardened  in  gailt : 
a^ony  and  angiuish  are  produced  by 
yioleiit  causes,  and  disease  in  its  most 
terrible  shape ;  wounds  and  torments 
aaturaliy  produce  corporeal  agony; 
a  guilty  conscience  tliat  is  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  guilt  will  suffer  mental 
agony  :  anguish  arises  altogether  from 
moral  causes ;  the  miseries  and  dis- 
tresses of  others,  particularly  of  those 
who  are  neaiiy  related  are  most  cal- 
culated to  excite  anguish ;  a  moih^r 
suffers  an^ish  when  she  sees  her 
child  laboring  .under  severe  pain,  or 
in  danger  of  losing  its  life,  without 
having  the  power  to  relieve  it. 

We  ■honld  pa»  on  from  erime  to  crime  b««(l- 
IflM  and  renuMwIem,  If  miterj  AM  not  lUad  In 
onr  way,  and  oar  own  paias  ndmoBi^  «•  of  our 

ibilj.  JOHMSOM. 

Wliat  pan§t  the  tender  breait  of  Dido  tore ! 

Drydeh. 
Tboa    Shalt  heboid    him  itrrtchM  In  an  the 

agtmtea 
Of  a  tonneaUng  and  a  ■faamefol  death.  Otwit. 
Are  tbfie  the  partfap|Ming»  wbfeh  nature  itth, 
When  anguiih  rands  the  beartitring*  )    Rows. 

TO  PAINT,  DEPICT, 
FAIKT  and  DEPICT  both  come 
from  the  Latin  pingo  to  represent 
forms  and  fifures.  As  a  verb,  tojNitflf 
is  employed  either  literally  to  repre- 
sent figures  on  paper,  or  to  represent 
cireomstances  and  events  by  means 
of  words;  to  depict  is  used  only  in 
this  latter  sense^  but  the  former  word 
expresMs  a  crealer  exercise  of  the 
imagination  than  the  latter:  it  is  the 
•ntoAM«Qtarti<* 


art  of  jthe  poet  to  paiui  naime  is 
lively,  it  is  the  art  of  the  lustonm 
or  narrator  to  depict  a  real  scene  oi 
misery  in  strong,  colours.  As  noimsy 
painting  rather  describes  the  acooa 
or  operation,  and  picture  tlie  result. 

When  we  speak  of  a  ^ood  paitUing, 
we  think  particularly  of  its  execotiai 
as  to  drapery,  disposition  of  colors, 
and  the  like ;  but  when  we  speak  oi' 
a  fine  picture,  we  refer  immediatielj 
to  the  object  represented,  and  the  vat- 
pression  which  it  is  capable  of  prch 
ducing  on  the  .  beholder.  J^mnUags 
are  confined  either  to  oiirpainiings  or 
pointings  in  colors ;  but  eirery  drav- 
rag,  whether  in  pencil,  in  crayons,  or 
in  India  ink,  may  piodoce  a  pictmrt; 
and  we  have  likewise  pictures  in  ea- 
broidery,  pictures  in  tapestry,  and 
pictures  in  Mosaic. 

The  paintlnf  Is  almost  the  nali&ra]  ■■■■, 
He  b  but  ontside.  Abak 

A  picture  Is  a  poem  without  i 

Painting  is  employed  only  in  the 
proper  sense;  picture  is  often  used 
figuratively.  Old  paintings  derive  s 
value  from  the  master  by  whom  the? 
were  executed.  A  well  r^ulated  fi- 
mily,  bound  together  by  the  ties  df 
afiection,  presents  the  uraestpicfarf  of 
human  happiness. 

I  do  not  know  of  aaj  |Hrf«liM«a,  taaA  orgna^ 
»MBieeitetas«| 


'   Vhkm  Is  perfocmed  bj  liavta( 
formed  by  the  rays  of  light, 
ohjcct  on  the  lettna  of  the«jeb 

PAIR,  V.  Couple. 
PANEGYRIC,  V.  Encomumu 
PANGj  V.  Pain. 

PARABLE,   ALLEGORY. 

PARABLE,  in  French  parabok, 
Greek  arofalScxv  from  wg^nBajiHtc,  sig- 
nifies what  b  thrown  out  or  set  be- 
fore one,  in  lieu  of  somethii^  whidi 
it  resembles. 

ALLEGORY,  v.  I%gure. 

*  Both  these  terms  imply  a  veiled 
mode  of  speech,  which  serves  more 
or  less  to  ooncral  the  main  object  of 
the  discourse  by  presenting  it  under 
the  appearance  of  something  dse, 
which  accords  with  it  in  most  of  the 
particulars.     Tho  parebk  is  mostly 
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employed  for  moral  parposes ;  the  a^ 
legory  in  describing  historical  events. 

The  parable  siil»titates  some  other 
subject  or  agent,  who  is  represented 
under  a  character  that  is  suitable  to 
the  one  referred  to.  In  the  allegory 
are  introduced  strange  and  arbitrary 
persons  in  the  place  of  the  real  per^ 
sonages,  or  imaginary  characteristics 
and  circumstances  are  ascribed  to  real 
persons. 

The  parable  is  principally  employed 
in  the  sacred  wntings;  the  allegory 
forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  eastern  nations. 

PARDON,  V.  Excuse. 

TO  PARDON,  V.  To  forgive. 

'    PARENTS,  V.  Forefathers. 

PA^K,  V.  Forest. 

PARLIAMENT,  V.  Assemlly. 

PARSIMONIOUS,  V.  Avartcious. 

PARSIMONY,  V.  CEconomy. 

PARSON,  V.  Clergyman. 

PART,  DIVISION,   PORTION, 

SHARE. 
PART,  in  Latin  party  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  pereth  to  divide. 
DIVISION,  V.  To  divide. 
PORTION,  in  Latin  portio,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  changed  from  partio,  which 
comes  from  partior  to  distribute,  and 
originally  from  peregh,  as  the  word 
part. 

SHARE,  in  Saxon  scyran  to  divide, 
comes  in  all  probability  from  the  He- 
brew $har  to  remain,  that  is,  to  remain 
after  a  divinan. 

Part  is  a  term  not  only  of  more 
general  use,  but  of  more  comprehen- 
sive meaning  than  division  ;  it  is  al- 
ways employed  for  the  thing  d»- 
videdy  but  diviiion  may  be  either 
employed  for  the  act  of  dvoidingy 
or  the  thing  that  is  divided:  but 
in  all  cases  the  word  division  al- 
ways has  a  reference  to  some  action, 
and  the  agent  by  whom  it  has  been 
performed;  whereas  part,  which  is 
perfectly  abstract,  has  altogether  lost 
this  idea.  We  fdwavs  speak  of  the 
part  as  opposed  to  the  whole,  but  of 
the  difoi$ion  as  it  has  been  made  of 
the  whole. 
-   A  part  u  formed  of  itself  hf  ao> 


cident,  6r  made  by  design ;  a  diviiioni 
is  always  the  eSoct  of  design ;  a  part 
is  indefinite  as  to  its  quantity  Or  na- 
ture, it  may  be  large  or  small,  round 
or  square,  of  any  dimension,  of  any 
form,  of  any  size,  or  of  any  character; 
but  a  division  is  always  regulated  by 
some  certain  principles,   it  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  divisor 
and  thing  to  be  divided.    A  page,  a 
line,  or  a  word,  is  the  part  of  imj 
book,  but  the  books,  chapters,  seo 
tions^  and  paragraphs,  are  the  divi* 
sions  of   the  book.      Stones,    wood, 
water,  air,  and  the  like,  are  parts  of 
the  world;  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water, 
are  physical  divisions  of  the" globe; 
contments,    seas,    rivers,  mountains, 
and  the  like,  are  geographical  divi' 
sions,  under  which  are  likewise  in- 
cluded its  political  divisions  into  coun- 
'tries,  kingdoms,  &c. 

A  part  may  be  detached  from  the 
whole ;  a  division  is  always  conceived 
of  in  connexion  with  the  whole ;  por^ 
tion  and  share  are  particular  species 
of  divisions,  which  are  said'  or  such 
matters  as  are  assignable  to  indivi- 
duals :  portion  respects  individuals 
without  any  distinction;  share  re- 
spects individuals  specially  referred  to. 
The  portion  of  happiness  which  falls 
to  every  man's  lot  is  more  equal  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  share 
which  partners  nave  in  the  profits  of 
any  undertaking  depends  upon  the 
sum  which  each  has  contributed  to- 
wai-ds  its  completion.  The  portion  is 
that  which  simply  comes  to  any  one  ; 
but  the  share  is  that  which  belongs  to 
him  by  a  certain  right.  According  to 
the  ancient  customs  of  Normandy, 
the  daughters  could  have  no  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  property  for  their 
ehare,  which  was  divided  in  eqii^l 
.  portions  between  them. 

Sliall  little  hangfatj  igrDorance  pronovBce 
His  woriu  QDwiw,  of  which  the  maUert  part 
Eziseeds  the  murroir  vWon  of  her  niod. 


'  A  division  (fn  a  dlwoiine)  dMNild  be  nataral 
and  simple.  Buatu 

The  jan  of  gen'rou  wiae,  Aeeitea*  gift. 
He  let  abroach,  and  for  the  featt  prepai^d. 
Id  equal  poHitu  wtth  the  ven^M  tlim'd. 

Dsvynr. 
The  monaidi,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  btHowi 
All  wblch  tbatgratefal  earth  can  bear, 
DecrtTes  himself.  If  he  mppoie 
That  mor^thnnthlilUls  to  hif  More.  Cowwr. 
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PAHTAKE. 


PARTICOI^K. 


TO  PABTAKB,   VAETlCfPiTE, 

SHARE. 
PARTAKE  and  PARTICTPATE;, 
the  one  English,  aqd  the  other  Latin^ 
signify  literally  to  take  a  part  in  a 
thing.  The  former  is  employed  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense;  and  the 
latter  in  the  improper  sense  only :  we 
may  partake  of  a  feast,  or  we  may 
partake  of  pleasure,  but  we  partici- 
pate only  in  pleasure. 

To  partake  is  a  selfish  action ;  to 
participate  is  either  a  selfish  or  a  be- 
nevolent action :  we  partake  of  tliat 
which  pleases  ourselves ;  we  partici- 
pate in  that  which  pleases  another: 
we  partake  of  a  meal  with  a  fiiend ; 
we  participate  m  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence, or  in  the  enjoyments  which 
another  feels. 

To  partake  is  the  act  of  taking  tha 

thing,  or  getting  the  thing  to  one's  self; 

to  SHARE  is  the  act  of  having  a  title 

to  a  share,  or  being  in  the  habits  of 

receiving  a  thare :  we  may,  therefore, 

partake  of  a  thing  without  sharing  it, 

and  share  it  without  partaking.     We 

partake  of  things  mostly  through  the 

medium    of  the   senses;    whatever, 

therefore,  we  take  a  pari  in,  whether 

gratuitously  or  casually,  that  we  may 

De  said  to  partake  of;  in  this  manner 

we  partake  of  an  entertainment  witlv- 

out  sharing  it :  on  the  other  hand,  we 

«A^re  things  that  promise  to  be  of 

advantage    or    pront,  and  what  we 

share  is  what  we  can  claim ;  ia  this 

manner  we  share  a  sum  of  money 

which  has  been  left  to  us  in  common 

with  others. 

All  tlie  of  Mtote'b  coamon  gift  parUOn^ 
Vaktfpj  DUo  WM  rfoM  awslte.  Paisaii. 

Chtf  Ood,  wim  bfftvNi  «iA  ftrth  lie  dMereate, 
f^fRird  HU,  wb*llMiM  «r  htmtpmrUtSptO^ 

Di 
AToMlaff  lovtf,  I  htd  Mt  fcmMl  dcgyftlr* 
9ttl  itey'tf  »itk  Mvafv  keMti  tke  c 


TO  PARTICIPATE,  V.  Toporiake. 
PARTICULAR,!;.  CircumstafUUtU 

PARTICULAR,  V.  ExCCi* 
PARTICULAR,  SINGULAR^  OBDj 
ECCJWTRIQ  STRANGE. 
PARTICULAR,  in  French  partis 
euUeTf  Latin  farHadarU  fnta  parti- 
tula  a  particle,  signifies  belonging  to 
%  {Miticle  or  a  v^ry  soiall  p«jrt« 


cairst 
or  diraS 


SINOUJLAR^  in  V^mA 
Latin  wsginhrk  ftom  Mmgulms  ercrjr 
«oe,  wiiioh  very  probably  oosMa  froai 
tba  Hebrew  Migelet,  ftcmUmm^  nt 
frivate. 

OjDD,  probabl/  cbaBieed  ivam  mii 
signify ing aonietbii        *  '        *'    ^  j  j 

ECCENTRIC, 
•ignifies  oat  of  the 
line. 

STRANGE,  in  French  eimge, 
Latin  eMtra,  and  Greek  <(  ^V  ^  ^ 
niliee  out  of  tone  olher  pan,  4ar  not 
belongMlg  to  this  put. 

AH  these  terns  nre  eoaployed  eiiWr 
as  characteristics  of  persons  or  thino. 
What  is  particular  belongs   to  sods 
somII  particle  or  point  to  whitib  it  ii 
confined ;  what  is  itagiiilsr  is  at^k, 
or  the  only  one  of  its  kind ;  wfatt  is 
odd  is  without  an  e^oal  or4Uiytiiia| 
with  which  it  is  fit  to  pair ;  what  is 
eccentric  is  not  to  be  bro^glH;  withia 
any  mie  or  estimnte^  it  derrinftaBtotbe 
right  and  the  left;  what  is  etr^  ^is 
different  from  that  which  one  is  ac- 
costomed  to  see,  it  dots  not  SHflant  of 
comparison  or  assimilation.    A  persoa 
is  particular  as  it  respfects  htmseif; 
he  is  singular  as  it  nspects  otfaen; 
Jm  is  partieuimr  in  his  bafaits  or  modes 
of  action ;  lie  is  siuguUtr  in  that  whici 
is  about  him;  w«  may  be  pmriieukr 
or    SMi^iii^  in  our   drens;    in  dw 
former   cats  we   mndj  the 
points  of  onr  dreaa    to 
•elves;  in  the  lallnr  case  we  adopt 
a  mode  of  dress  that. distinguishes  us 
fimn  all  others. 

One  is  odd,  eceentnc,  utdiirmmgep 
mofe  as  it  respects  eatabjished  inodei, 
forms,  and  rules,  than  individual  ds- 
oomttanoes :  a  person  is  odd- whan  his 
aotsoos  or  his  words  bear  no  weem 
biance  to  that  of  others ;  he  u  ecces 
trie  if  he  irrqgulsiiy  dq^arts  fiom  the 
eustomaiy  mmles  of  prooeadii^;  he 
is  tirmme  when  that  which  he  dees 
makes  aim  new  or  unknown  to  those 
whoare  about  him.  P«riioa^rji(|paad 
uuMhirky  are  not  always  tidiaa  ia  a 

slremyaeii,  are  never  tiJLen  ia  a  fpmi 
one.  A  peison  ought  to  beaartioiisr 
in  the  ohoioe  of  hisaocie^,  bisamus^ 
meiMa,  his  hooks,  and  the  like;  he 
ought  lo.  be  jw^alar  in  vis^mb^  whm 
Tice  is  unfortunately  prevakntt  km 
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parhcitlar. 


PAITICULAR. 


It  mpMts  tfflflM;  mtd  nnfubritfhe'^ 
cxmica  cvlpable  when  it  is  not  war- 
rmtod  bf  tlw  nost  imperioos  veces*' 
flity.  At  fMmi,  eccentridiyy  wad 
9tra»geme$if  consist  in  tbe  ▼iolationof 
flood  ovdcr^  of  the  deoencies  of  banan 
fifty  cr  tfao  man  important  poinfetof 
mos»l  dotf,  xhmj  can  never  be  JQBti« 
fiabl*  add  oftto  vnpardonabte.  As 
odd  man,  whom  no  one  can  aisociate 
withy  and  who  likes  to  associate  with 
no  one^  is  an  outcast  by  natnn,  and 
a  buiden  to  the  society  which  is  troiH 
bled  with  his  preeeaee.  An  eeeentrio 
dharaeiier,  who  (fistingoishes  himself 
bj  nothing  bat  the  breach  of  every 
eetablifibed  rule^  is  a  being  who  de- 
serres  nothing  hat  lidicale^  or  the 
more  serioas  treatment  of  censors  or 
rebuke.  A  ttrunge  person,  who  makes 
himself  a  itranger  among  those  to 
whooB  he  is  boand  by  the  closest  ties, 
is  a  being  us  onibrtanate  as  he  is 
worthless*  PartiauiarHify  in  the  bad 
sensed* 'arises  either  from  a  naturally 
fHvoloQs  character,  or  the  want  of 
more  serious  objects  to  en^;age  the 
■siod;  Hngmlarkyy  which  is  much 
oft^ner  in  the  bad  than  in  the  good 
seoee,  arises  from  a  oreposteroas  pride 
which  thirsts  after  oistinction  even  in 
folly ;  oMnesi  is  mostly  the  effect  of 
a  distorted  humor,  attnbatable  to  an 
oahappy  frame  of  mind ;  eceeniricky, 
which  18  the  excess  of  gingularitifj 
arises  oommonly  from  the  onchsci* 
phned  state  of  strong  powers ;  strange' 
nem,  which  is  a  degree  of  oddnesi^  has 
iu  scouroe  in  the  perverted  state  of 
tbe  heart. 

When     applied    to    charaeterixe 

inaaimate   objects   they  are  mostly 

nsed    in    an   indifferent  sense,    knit 

•omedmes  in  a  bad  sense :  the  par^ 

iiculmr  serves   to  define  or  specify, 

it  is  opposed  to  the  cencral  or  inde* 

finite;  a  pMHieuiar  &y  or  hoar,  a 

pmikular  case,  a  particuUtr  person, 

are  expressions  which  confine  one's 

attention  to  one  precise  object  in  die* 

tinctioa  from  the  i«st :  i in^a/er,  Hke 

the  word  pafiieuiaty  marks  bot  one 

ol^ect,  and    that  iHiich    is    deariy 

point^  out  in  distinction  from  the 

rsst;  but  this  term  difiers  fixMn  the 

ft>rmer,  inasmuch,  as  the  particular 

is  said  only  of  that  which  one  has 

arbitrarily  made  parfisaAir,  bot  the 

f fifjfnier  is.  so  from  its  ewn  ptvpav* 

ties :  thus  a  phaw  is  jMrlica/ar  wfan 


we  €m.  npmkf  and  mark  it  out  ia  any 
manner  so  that  it  may  be  known 
from  others ;  a  place  is  tingular  if  it 
have  any  thing  in  itself  which  distin* 
^shes  it  from  others.  Odd,  in  an 
mdiCBrent  sense,  is  opposed  to  evea^ 
and  applied  to  objects  m  geneml;  an 
odd  number,  an  odd  person,  an  odd 
hook,  and  the  like :  but  it  is  also  eaa« 
ployed  in  a  bad  sense,  to  mark  objects 
which  are  totally  dissimilar  to  others  ; 
,thu8  an  odd  idea,  an  odd  conceit,  an 
odd  whim,  an  odd  way,  an  odd  place. 
Eccentric  \%  applied  in  its  proper  sense 
to  mathematical  lines  or  circles,  whidi 
have  not  the  same  centre,  and  is 
never  employed  in  an  improper  sense  ( 
strange,  in  its  proper  sense>  marict 
that  which  is  onknown  or  unusual,  ae 
a  strange  face,  a  strange  figure,  a 
strange  place;  bot  in  the  mondap* 
plication  it  is  like  the  word  odd,  and 
conveys  the  unfavourable  idea  of  that 
which  is  oncommon  and  not  worth 
knowing;  a  strange  noise  designates 
not  only  that  which  has  not  been 
heard  before,  but  that  which  it  b  not 
desirable  to  hear;  a  strange  place 
may  signify  not  only  that  which  we 
have  been  unaccustomed  to  see,  but 
that  which  has  ako  much  in  it  that  ir 
oljectionable. 

Tbere  b  mich  a  parHcuUritjf  for  etier  afr 
footed  Ay  piMt  b«Mlieo»  thai  tli^  tm  Mosm* 
ktfed  with  their  chum  to  all  they  mj  or  do. 


Singuiarily  it  oolj  vldooi,  w  tt  naket  ibm 
ad  eooaarj  to  icafoo.  Aumooii* 

Hiitory  it  the  gnat  looJIof  ghiw,  thfoagh 
»hkh  wo  nay  hohold  with  aoMtCral  tytiv  aot 
only  the  variotto  aitlont  of  past  af««,  and  tha 
odd  a<?ciiTeoti  thftt  attend  tinv*,  but  aiM>  dlMora 
thedlS^MWibaaMMinof  neot  neiwmtu 

That  acute,  thovcfa  eeeeitfrlclr  obanrfV^, 
RoaMeao,  bad  pmmNmI  tfrat  to  alrikaaad  lak 
tereat  tbo  pablkk,  tbt  ■Mfrellottt  tawA  be  pro- 
dvoed.  Boaas* 

UH  ut4.  ttnmfe  *at  a  laiioaal  msn  •bovM. 
vonhip  an  ox  ?  Sovm 

PARTICULAR,  V.  PecuUsir* 
PARTISAN,  V.  FoUower. 

PARTITRR,  V.    Colkcfgue* 
PARTNERSHIP,  V.  AsSOciatUm. 

PARTY,  V.  Faction. 
PASSAOB^  V.  Coiirses 
PASSIONATE,  V.  AfT^ry. 
pAsaiVB,  v«  Paiient. 
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PATIENT. 


PEACE. 


PAfif-TiME,  V.  jimusemeni. 
PATHETIC,  u.  Moving. 

PATIENT,  PASSIVE. 
PATIENT  comes  from  patient,  the 
active  participle  of  potior  to  suffer ; 
PASSIVE  comes  nrom  the  pauive 
participle  of  the  same  verb;  hence 
the  difierence  between  the  words: 
patient  signifies  suffering  firom  an 
active  principle,  a  determination  to 
suffer;  patsvoe  signifies  suffered  or 
acted  upon  for  want  of  power  to  pre- 
veot.  The  former,  therefore,  is  al- 
ways taken  in  a  good  sense ;  the  latter 
in  a  bad  sense.  Patience  is  always  a 
virtue,  as  it  signifies  the  suffering 
ouietly  that  which  cannot  be  reme* 
aied;  as  there  are  many  such  evils 
incident  to  our  condition,  it  has  been 
made  one  of  the  first  Christian  duties. 
Pamtenest  is  always  a  weakness,  if 
not  a  vice;  it  is  the  enduring  that 
from  others  which  we  ought  not  to 
endure. 
Uam  poor  ue  thej  ibat  liave  sot  patience  t 

gaAMTBAMb 

I  know  that  we  aie  rappoaed  (bj  Um  R«toIb- 
lloolrta)  a  doll  tlugKlili  race,  rendenMl  pa$nve 
bj  findiaf  otti  lituation  lokrable.  Bdbkb. 

PATTERN,   V.   Copy. 

PATTERN,  r.  Example. 
TO  PAUSE,  V.  To  demur. 
.    PAV,  V.  Allowance. 

PEACE,  QUIET,    CALM, 
TRANQUILLITY. 

PEACE,  in  Latin  pax,  may  either 
come  from  pactio  an  agreement  or 
compact  which  produces  peace,  or  it 
may  be  connected  with  pavsa,  and 
the  Greek  ««;»  to  cease. 

QUIET,  V.  Eatjf. 

CALM,  V.  Calm, 

TRANQUILLITY,  in  Latin  tran- 
^illitas,  from  tranquillus,  that  is, 
trans  the  intensive  syllable,  and  quil- 
ha  or  quietui,  signifying  altogether  or 
exceedingly  quiet. 

Peace  is  a  term  of  more  general 
application,  and  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  the  others ;  it  respects 
either  communities  or  individuals; 
but  quiet  respects  only  individuals  or 
small  communities.  Nations  are  said 
to  have  peace,  but  not  qtdet ;  persons 
or  families  ma^r  have  both  peace  and 
^uiet.     Peace  implies  an  eocamptioo 


from  public  or  private  broils;  fnrf 
implies  a  freedom  finem  noise  <f 
intermption.  Every  well-dispQsed  to> 
mily  strives  to  be  at  peau  ^ithib 
neighbours,  and  every  affectioaste 
fiumly  will  natorally  act  in  sodi  t 
manner  as  to  promote  peace  idod; 
all  its  members :  the  quiet  of  a  ofisb- 
bourhood  is  one  of  its  first  reooo* 
mendations  as  a  place  of  residencr. 

Peace  and  qyi^,  in  regard  to  ndi- 
viduals,  have  likewtae  a  refereoce  to 
the  internal  state  of  the  mind;  but 
the  former  expresses  the  penrniieg 
condition  of  the  mind,  the  latter  i& 
transitory  condition.  Serioos  mattm 
only  can  disturb  oar  peace;  triTiii 
matters  may  disturb  oitf .  quiet :  >  ^ 
man  enjoys  the  peace  of  a  good  m- 
'  science;  but  he  may  have  unarad- 
able  cares  and  anxieties  whidi  distsi^ 
his  quiet.  There  cui  be  no  pctce 
where  a  man's  passions  are  perpeto- 
ally  engaged  in  a  conflict  widi  eac& 
other;  there  can  be  no  otii«t  wfaere^ 
man  is  embarrassed  in  his  peconiafT 
afiairs. 

Cabn  is  a  species  of  quiety  whkk 
respects  oljects  in  the  natural  or  \^ 
moral  world ;  it  indicates  the  abseos 
of  violent  motion,  as  well  as  viiJa* 
noise ;    it  is  that  state  which  vm 
immediately  succeeds  a  state  of  aptf 
tion.    As  the  storms  of  the  sea  we 
frequently  preceded,  as  well  as  s«> 
ceeded,  by  a  dead  calm,  sothepuu- 
tical  storms  have  likewise  their  wM 
which  are    their  attendants,  if  ^ 
their  precursors.     Peace,  quid,  aw 
calm,  have  all  respect  to  the  sw« 
contrary  to  their  own ;  they  are  P"^ 
perly  cessations  either  from  strife,  frwj 
disturbance,   or    from  agitation  m 
tumult.      TranquiUity,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  taken  more  absolutely; '* 
expresses  the  situation  asiteiisjs"* 
the  present  moment,  indepcndanily  o' 
what  goes  before  or  afler;  it  is  swne- 
times  applicable  to  society,  sometiines 
to  natural  objects,  and  sometimw^ 
the  mind.    The  tranquillity  of  t^ 
state  cannot  be  preserved  ^^^. 
authority  of  the  magistrate  be  opneW» 
the  tranquUlky  of  the  air  and otau 
the  surrounding  objects  is  one  ^^ 
which  gives  the  country  its  f^'rjj 
charms ;  the  tranquillity  ctf  the  wiw 
in  the  season  of  devotion  ^^^Z 
essentially  to,  produce  a  mw»e  ^ 
gree  of  religiotts  ferron  . 
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PEACEABLE. 


PECULIAK. 


As  efnthets,  these  terms  bear  the 
same  rolation  to  each  other :  people 
are  peaceable  as  they  are  ciisposed  to 
promote  peace  in  society  at  large,  or 
in  their  private   relations;   they  are 
guietf  inasmuch  as  they  abstain  from 
every  loud  expression^  or  are  exempt 
from  any  commotion  in  themselves : 
they  are  calm,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
exempt  from  the   commotion  which 
at  any  givoi  mooient  rages  around 
them;    they  are  tranquily  inasmuch 
as   tliey  eiyov  an  entire   exemption 
from  every  thing  which  can, discom- 
pose.  A  town  19  peaceable  as  respects 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants;  it 
is  quiet  t^  ^  respects  its  external  cir- 
cumstances,  or  freedom  from  bustle 
and  nmse :  an  evening  is  calm  when 
the  air  is  lulled  into  a  particuhur  still- 
nessy    which  is    not    mterrupted  by 
any: loud  sounds;  a  scene  is  tranquil 
which  combines  every  thing    calcu- 
lated to  soothe  the  spirits  to  rest. 

A  fUte  panoa  (ragbt  to  1w  lodkad  iipM  u  a 
^bUc  wotmjt  and  a  dliCwlMr  of  tha  jmaoe  of 
manMnd.  Sovni. 

A  paultry  talebearar  will  diacompcie  tbe  quiet 
of  a  whole  family.  Soimr. 

Chaerfalnen  banhhea  all  anzioas  care  and 
dtocontent,  aootbA  and  compotei  tlm  passiong, 
and  keep*  the  mhiI  In  a  perpetual  calm. 

AmwaoK. 

By  a  palleat  acqnleietoee  voder  paiafal 
events  foi  tbe  prevent,  we  diall  be  rore  to  eon- 
tract  a  tranquUUtjf  of  temper.      Cumuriamd. 

PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL, 
PACIFIC. 
PEACEABLE  is  used  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word  peace,  as  it 
expresses  an  exemption  from  strife  or 
contest  (v.  Peace) ;  but  PEACEFUL 
is  used  m  its  improper  seuse^  as  it 
expresses  an  exem[*tion  from  agita- 
tion or  commotion.  Persons  or  things 
are  peaceable ;  things,  particularly  m 
the  higher  style,  are  peaceful ;  a 
fionily  IS  desi^ated  as  peaceable  in 
regard  to  its  mhabitants ;  a  house  is 
designated  as  a  peaceful  abode,  as  it 
is  remote  from  the  bustle  and  hurry 
of  a  multitude.  PACIFIC  signifies 
either  making  peace,  or  disposed  to 
make  peace,  and  is  applied  mostly  to 
what  we  do  to  others.  We  are  peace- 
abU  when  we  do  not  engage  in  quarr 
rels  of  our  own;  we  are  pacific  if  we 
wish  to  keep  peace,  or  make  peace, 
3 


between  others.     Hence    the    term 

peaceable  is  mostly  e&iployed  for  in- 
dividual or  private  concerns,  and  pa- 
cific  most  properly  to  national  con- 
cerns :  subjects  ought  to  be  peaceable, 
and  monarchs  pacific 

I  know  that  my  peaeembU  ditpeiiHioo  alraadar 
glfee  me  a  very  ill  flgnre  here  (at  BatUbon)^ 

L.4i>Y  W.  MoKTAonr. 
sun  at  the  ptae^td  walks  of  ancteot  nff  bt,  . 
Silent  as  are  tbe  lamp*  that  bmm  in  tombe* 

Soaupkiu. 

The  tragical  and  untimely  death  of  <bo 
French  monarch  put  an  end  to  all  pactftc  raea^ 
■ures  with  regard  to  Scotland.  RoBsaiaon. 

PEACEFUL,  V,  Peaceable. 
PEASANT,  V.  Countryman. 

PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE, 
PARTICULAR. 
PECULIAR,  in  Latin  veadiarU, 
comes  from  pecu$  cattle,  cnat  is)  the 
cattle  which  belong  to  the  slave 
or  servant,  in  distinction  from  the 
master;  and  the  epithet,  therefore, 
designates  in  a  strong  manner  private 
property,  belonging  exclusively  to 
one's  self. 

APPROPRLVTE   signifies  appro' 
priated  (t>.  To  ascribe), 

PARTICULAR,  v.  Particular. 
Peculiar  is  said  of  that  which  be* 
longs  to  persons  or  things;  apprfh 
priate  is  said  of  that  which  be- 
longs to  things  only :  the  fiuniLty  of 
speech  is  pecuUar  to  man,  in  distinc- 
tton  from,  all  other  animals;  an  ad- 
dress may  be  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  individuaL  Pe« 
culiar  designates  simple  property; 
appropriate  designates  the  right  of 
propriety:  there  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  peculiar  to  every  sitii%" 
tion;  the  excellence  of. a  discourse 
depends  often  on  its  being  appropriate 
to  the  season.  .Peculiar  and  parti' 
cular  are  both  employed  to  distin- 
guish objects ;  but  the  former  distin* 
guishes  the  object  by  showing. its 
connexion  with,  or  alliance  to,  others; 
particular  distinguishes  it  by  a  wSet' 
ence  to  some  acknowledged  circum* 
stance:  hence  we  may  say  that  a 
person  enjoys  pectt/iar  privileges,  or 
particular  privileges;  u  this^OBse 
peadiar  signifies  such  as  are  confined 
to  him,  and  eojoyed .  )>y  none  else ; 
particular  signifies  such  as  are  disp 
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«a        PENETRATE. 


PENBTftATKK?. 


0lher»  of  the  kind.^ 

Ornif  RitliiTBneclittt,  to  mr  temf  reptfr. 
For  elim^'lrftaf  gnpM  an  ihj  peewlSmr  emn. 


Modnty  fsA  dliUetM,  faiHnieM  Mtf  mcHh 


vIrlaM  4i  th*  m.  Josmoiv 

Whes  we  frmt  to  tbe  plctvi«  that  irtO^tt 

wW  •«    niMHMVH  ••  ill©  HHHI^    Wfc  ■•OfW© 

OQiMlvn*  wMwibC  MCWitv  Mm  ptTticttt4nr  oa» 
artation ;  It  (■  bot  111  dfmwn  at  flrit,  the  out- 
Jfae*  are  mo»  Uamed,  tba  colooia  efei;  «Uy 


PEEVISH,  r.  Captions. 

TO  PENBTRATE,   PIERCE, 
PERFORATE,   BORE. 

PENETRATE, «.  Discernment. 

PIERCE,  in  French  percery  Chal- 
dee  MTfA  to  break  or  rend. 

PEIU^ORATE,  from  the  Latin 
forte  a  door,  signifies  to  make  a  door 
thfDudh. 

B(m.£,  in  Saien  boriatif  is  pn>ba<»> 
My  changed  horn  fore  or  forte  a  dof^, 
aigni^ng  to  make  a  door  or  passage. 

To  penetrate  is  simply  to  make  an 
entrance  into  any  substance;  to  pierce 
is  to  go  still  deepr;  Xio  perforate  and  to 
hore  are  to  go  through,  or  at  all  events 
to  make  a  constderafole  ho^bw.  To 
penetrate  is  a  natoral  and  gradnal 
process;  in  this  manner  rnst  pen^ 
iraiee  iron,  water  penetrates  wood: 
to  fierce  is  a  violent,  and  oommonly 
nm&aal,  process;  tbas  an  arrow  or 
a  buttet  pterees  through  wood.  The 
ittstruflient  by  which  ttie  act  of  pefie*> 
tro^ion  u  peribrmed  is  in  no  case  de- 
fined; but  that  of  pi^rem^  commonly 
prooeeds  by  some  pointed  instmnoent : 
we  ni^  penetrate  the  earth  by  means 
of  a  spade,  a  plough,  a  knife,  at 
rvwm  other  instmments;  but  one 
piereu  the  iesh  by  means  of  a 
■eedie,  or  okie  pterees  the  gnrand  or  a 
watt  by  mtmm  of  &  mattotek. 

To  pesfsrate  ami  bore  are  nsodes 
of  piercing  that  vary  in  the  drcum* 
itanoei  of  the  action,  and  the  objects 
•omhI  QpOB :  to  pierce,  tn  it*  peculiar 
nse,  St  a  sudden  action,  by  which  a 
boUew  i»pfodcieed  in  any  sttbscance ; 
bat  to  perforate  and  bore  are  com* 
HMNiAf  the  eAct  of  mechanical  ait, 
Tba  body  of  an  ammal  b  pierced  by  « 
dm;  bttttbec«innii8iii«debyp«r- 


firaUng or kering  thioiMB:  dnasel^ 
mn  ftrmed  aaderjToaDd  hyperpnt- 
s#^  the  earth;  betas  nreisadeiBtW 
ear  by  perfore^ian;  bales  aie  m»i» 
m  the  leather,  or  in  the  wosd,  b; 
bm^:  tbese  twa  laM  words  doDOt 
diffisr  in  aeose,  but  in  afplicMion;  tilt 

latter  being  a  tem  of  valgv  we. 

To  penetrate  and  pieree  ace  UkewiM 
employed  ia  an  inifi<aper  sense;  t» 
perfotmte  sbkI  bae^  em€  fmfbaj^^J 
in  the  proper  aene.  The  two  ^ 
besr  the  same  ralalien  to  eseh  othtf 
as  in  the  former »  pmelrfl^e  is»  bov 
ever,  only  esaployed  as  the  act  «i 
persona;  pterce  ia  need  in  n^J^ 
thmgs.  There  is  «  power  in  the  sMDd 
lepeaetm^e  the  loehs  and  acAess, » 
as  jeatiy  to  intctpaet  their  vesoag; 
the  cjye  of  the  Ahnii^y  »^^ 
pierce  the  thickset  veil  of  dsriae» 
Afibifs  9te  sometimes  imroLved  n 
aadi  mystery,  that  tbeaMMteahg^ 
ened  i»  on^  to  pen««re«e  cither  tiif 
end  or  the  begianiiig;  the  sbrieksor 
distress  am  soBaatMnfts  so  lend  ai  ti 
seem  to  pierce  the  ^tf. 

For  If  wben  dead  we  are  bn<  daet  or  chj, 
Whj  think  of  what  posterity  lihan  mj? 
Therr  praise  or  cenran*  canHnl  metuetn. 
Nor  erer  penetrate  the  silent  am.        Jn"* 
8iM»  ai  ligbteDiar.   M^^  and  fM  a^l 

Aerae, 
Gold  lliroiich  doors  and  walls  did  pin^te^ 

Cowixr. 

Moontains  wnw  perforated,  sad  toW  »'^ 
tbfowti  orrr  the  broadett  aad  asaol  f»pW  ^"**' 
ihy  tbe  R«>iiiaDt).  Cbw'. 

Bat  Cap^a,  and  tbe  irraver  nort,  tfaoafitt  ft» 
The  Greeks'  «o«p«rtrf  pivsevt  to  co«oH 
To  j*a»  or  tIame)^  at  li»f  t««'»r«rcb  crt^re^ 
The  aidi%  and  wbat  tbai  space  eoMakn  i  n> 

PENETRATION,^  V.  DiscerimeuL 

PENETRATION,   ACXJTENESS, 
SAGACITY. 

As  characteristics  of  mind,  theii 
terms  h»\e  much  more  in  ^«"  " 
winch  they  *ifer  than  in  whst  tart 
agree:  PENETRATION  iseweoei^ 
sary  property  of  mind ;  it  «**^)^ 
greater  or  less  degree  in  et ery  mow* 
being  that  has  the  due  exeidse  of" 
ntibnal  powers :  ACUTENE86  w  « 
^accidental  property  that  Woogs  to  w 
mind  only,  under  certaincircaont*'*^ 
As    penetration    (tt    JHscernffm 
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PBOFLB. 


PEOPLED 


ea 


^BOtM  tl»  jiocdM  .of  mt/unng  Soto 
ally  or  xntraSv^  w 
L  it  tae  jame  M  s&urp* 
denotes  dio  fikaosa  of  the  thing 
that  pflffforms  this  prQC6M;.aiMl  m 
tk«  nuiid  is  in  both  cases  the  thing 
tlM*  is  spokfln  of,  the  lenss  fentiro^ 
tion  and  ocofenett  ace  in  thia  paftW 
calar  desely  allied. .  It  is  dear,  how-i 
ever,  that  die  aund  may  have  peaa^ 
inUion  without  havina  atuitmeu,  wlf 
thou^  one  cannot  have .  anatOMSf 
without  penetratkm.  If  by  penttrt^ 
tion  we  mfe  oommonly  enahlad  to  ^st 
at  the  truth  whicb  lies  qonoasWd,  by 
ocarfanMfWe  suooeed  in  piasciag  the 
yeil  that  hides  it  from  oar  in»w ;  the 
former  is,  therefisre,  an  oMinaiy,  and 
the  iottar  an  eictraordinarY  gift. 

SAGACITY,  in  Latin  <a^aci^ai 
and  sagio  to  perceive  quickly,  comes 
in'^flil  probability  ixom  the  Pecsiim 
sag  a  dog,  whence  the  terp  has  bcyen 
peculiarly  applied  lo  dog?,  and  from 
theaoe  extenaed  to  all  brutes  which 
discover  an  iatcalive  wisdomi  and 
also  to  children,  or  uneducated  per* 
sons,  in  whom  there  is  more  oenefro- 
tion  than  may  be  expected  trom  the 
narrow  4)ompas^  of  their  knowledge ; 
hence,  properly  speaking,  sagacity  is 
natural  or  uncultivated  acutenegs. 

'  Fairfks  bftving  artOw  adente  blmaetf  for 
calMl,  aw  ptnetrmtiofi  to  dtfoover  the  e^bais  of 
oth^rf,  had  flTeii  bb  entire  conddenoe  to  Crom- 

Cbminicvoffth  was  aa  acute  dJipatJint  ugainH 
ftopapM^.  Hun. 

Activity  to  ifliM,  net  $agwUy  to  ditceni,  in 
the  lequWIe  whl^  yootti  nine. 

F£]f  iTEKCE,  V.  Repentance. 

PEOPLE^  WAVION. 


PEOPLE,  in  Latin  pqmluM,  comes 
from  the  Gneek  mx  people,  fr^90vc  a 
multitude,  and  9p>^  many,  iienca 
^e  single  idpa  of  numt^ers  is  ex- 
pressed ^yf^  ^0^  people  ;  but  the 
term  NATION,  from  na^ta,  mark^ 
the  cooneYion  of  numbers  by  birth  : 
feoplR  is,  therefore,  the  generic,  and 
ii«tA0fi  the  specific.  A  tuition  is  a 
people  connected  by  birth  ;  there  caor 
not,  th9i!efore»  slzi^tf y  spaakiog,  \t^  a 
fuUida  withput  a  people:   but  there 

•  VMa  ftatt^BMl;  «  Natfw,  pfuple 


mmj\»up0$pk  where  there  is  not  a 
tudion.  *  The  Jews  are  distinguished 
as  a  people  or  a  nation,  according  to 
the  difTere^it  aspects  under  which  they 
are  viewed :  when  considered  as  an 
assemblage,  under  th^  special  direg- 
lionof  the  Almighty,  they  are  termed 
the  people  of  God ;  but  when  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  their  common 
origin,  they  are  deiv>miQated  the 
Jewish  mtum*  The  Americans,  when 
spoken  of  in  relation  to  Britain,  are 
a  distinct  people,  because  they  have 
each  a  distinct  gt^vemment ;  but  they 
are  not  a  distinct  fnUion,  because 
they  ha^e  a  common  descent.  On 
rthis  ground  the  Romans  are  not  called  • 
the  Roman  nation,  because  their 
origin  wasao  yarious,  but  the  Bemaa 
peopkf  that  is,  an  assemblage,  living 
under  one  form  of  government* 

In  a  still  closer  apfJication  ^op^i 
is  taken  fgr  a  part  of  the  state, 
namely,  that  part  of  a  state  wlucfc 
consists  of  a  multitude,  in  distioction 
from  its  government;  whence  arises  a 
distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms  { 
for  we  may  speak  of  the  British 
people,  the.  frenph  or  the  Dutch 
people,  when  we  wish  merely  to  talk 
of  the  mass;  but  we  speak  of  the 
British  nution,  the  Frendi  mOi^,  and 
the  Datch  nation,  whei>  jf>uhiic  m^t^ 
sures  are  in  question,  which  emaaula 
from  the  govemment,  or  the  whole 
people.  The  English  people  have  ever 
been  r^o^arkabie  for  tbe^r  attachment 
to  rational  liberty :  the  abolition  of  ^ 
slave  trade  is  ope  pf  the  most  glorious 
acts  of  public  iustice,  which  waa  ever 
performed  by  the  British  nation.  The 
impetuosity  .and,  volatility  of  the  • 
TreDch  people  render  thein  peculiarly 
unfit  to  legi^e  for  thei^selves > -the 
military  e;f^pioite  of  the  Fieiich  na$iiom 
will  render  them,  a  hi^ly  distingisishad 
people  in  the  annals  of  history.  Upaa 
the  same  ground  repub^can  states  aie 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  pintle  i 
but  kingdoms  are  coaunonly  spoken 
of  in  histpry  as  nations.  Heaoewa 
say  the  Spi^rtan  peopie,  the  Athenian 
people,  the  people  of  Gcsaoa,.  the 
people  of  Veuice;  hut  the  natumsid 
EurQpe,  the  African  mtfi^ns,  the  £Qg- 
lish,  French,  German,  and  Iulia» 
nations.  , 


Tajlor;  «  Xatioa,  people.'* 
«  U 
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UB 


VERCntVE. 


PBfOBPTH^. 


f t  fi  too  ft«not  •  ( 
viee  h  Che  darliof  of  mj  jiwyfe,  irhea  nooj 
•oioD^'t  tben  oro  pivfenod  Ibrtkooe pnctioe* 
for  which  la  other  placce  they  oea  tcaree  be 

Boon. 


Yfhen  ire  nod  tha  hlitoiy  of  natUtu,  what 
«o«eictdhtttthe«lMiudMlleiorBeor 


PEOPLE,    POPULACE. 

PEOPLE  and  POPULACE  are 
eTidently  changes  of  the  mom  word 
to  express  a  number. 

The  significatkm  of  these  terms  is 
that  of  a  number  gathered  together. 
People  is  said  of  any  body  supposed 
to  be  assembled*  as  well  as  reallv  as- 
sembled; ^optiiMe  is  said  of  a  body 
only,  when  actually  assembled.  The 
▼oice  of  the  peopU  cannot  always  be 
llisregarded ;  thtpcpulace  in  England 
are  fond  of  dragging  their  favorites  in 
carriages. 
The  pevpU  Hko  a  heodhMf  tofieot  go» 


ne  filuc  jpepntecr, 
of  MwMj,  will  hood  hdhn  n. 


TO  PERCEIVE,   DISCERK, 
DISTINGUISH. 

PBRCBIVE,  in  Latin  percmio,  or 
per  and  capta,  signifies  to  take  iiold  of 
thoroughly. 

DISCERN,  V.  Dkcemment. 

DISTINGUISH,  V.  Difference. 

To  perceive  is  a  positiTe,  to  diecem 
a  rektive,  action  :  we  perceive  things 
by  themselves;  we  discern  them 
mmidst  many  others:  we  perceive  that 
which  is  obtioos;  we  discern  that 
which  is  remote,  or  which  requires 
much  attention  to  get  an  idea  of  it. 
We  Mrretve  by  a  person's  looks  and 
words  what  he  intends;  we  discern 
the  drift  of  his  ailtions.  We  may 
ftereeive  sensible  or  spiritual  objects ; 
-we  cdmmoiliy  discern  only  that  which 
is  spiritual :  we  perceive  light,  dark- 
aiess,  colors,  or  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  any  thing ;  we  discern  characters, 
jmodves,  the  tendency  and  conse- 
quences of  actions,  &c.  It  is  the  act 
of  a  cUhl  to  perceive  according  to  the 
' quickness  of  its  senses;  it  is  the  act 
of  a  wan  to  discern  atroording  to  the 
measure  of  his  knou'ledge  and  under- 
standing. 


'  Te  disttm  and  dUiimgsiith  ap- 
pvowii  the 
other;  hot  the^ 
only  one  tlnn^  the  latter  to 
or  more  ta  ouidL  socgeaiion  Wt 
ittiesntwhat  He  in  thioBs;- we  ^itfia- 
gtdsk  thinp  floconling  to  their  oat- 
ward  maiks:  we  disotm  things  h 
Older  to  onderstaad  tlwir  eaaenoa; 
we  distmgmk  in  older  aot  to  oos- 
Ibund  them  together.  Bxpencnoid 
and  discreet  praple  msLy  ^tscera  tbt 
ugnt  of  the  times  $  it  .is  jost  to  ^ 
tingwish  between  an  eotion  donefiua 
inadvectenoe,  and  that  wkich  is  dose 
from  deeipL  The  oooduc^  ef  peo^ 
is  sometiiBes  ao  veiled  by  art,  that  i: 
is  not  easy  to  disoers  thieBr  obyect : 
is  necessary  to  rfiiriaflfa 
practice  and  pcofiMsion. 

And  Uudy,  tunlvfr  lomllj  Wr  eje% 
van 


'   ODewhoiiM!tnfe«^pwfr«ylrit,  iti 
eidarui  iMUVMlty  hf^ 


TO  PCRCEITE,  V.  To  Set. 

P£RCBPTIBL£»  V.  Sensible. 

PERCJtPTION^     IDKAj 
CONCRPTtON,   NOTION. 

PERCEPTION  expresses  ciik: 
the  act  of  p^oetvtN^  (v.  TbpcrcoKi 
or  the  impression  produoed  by  tbt 
act;  in  this  latter  sense  it  isasik)- 
fpm  to  an  IDEA  (o.  Ideo).  Tbi 
impression  of  an  olgect  that  is  preaec£ 
to  .us  is  termed  a  pfrcq^um ;  tb 
revival  of  that  impressioD,  whoi  tiit 
olject  is^  removed  is  an  idea.  A 
combination  of  jdeos  f>j  whidi  ssv 
image  is  presented  to  the  mindbt 
CONCEPTION  (v.  7h  comprehend); 
the  association  of  two  or  mote  ideai, 
so  as  to  constitute  it  a  dedm. 
is  a  NOTION  (v.  Opinien).  Percep- 
tioru  are  clear  or  oonfused,  'aocofdii^ 
to  the  state  of  the  sensible  oig»>» 
and  the  perceptive  faculty;-  ideas  & 
imt  or  vivid,  vague  or  distiocc,  s^ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  pcrccf- 
tian  ;  conccpiioms  are  gross  or  letiod 
according  to  the  number  aad  extcsc 
of  one's  ideas;  notitmr  are  true  « 
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PEBCBPTION. 


PSBfSa 


ffflSt 


fala««  oomct  or  tBCorrecty,  according 
to  the  extent  of  one's  knowledge. 
The  perctptM  which,  we  have  of  re- 
mote olgeets  is  eometimes  so  indis- 
tinct as  to  leave  hardly  any  traces  of 
the  iaottge  .<hi  ihe  miiMl ;  we  have  in 
that  ease  wl  perception^  hut  not  an 
idem :.  if  we  read  the  description  of 
any  olgect,  we  ouiy  have  ao  idea  of 
it ;  hnt  we  need  notiiave  any  imme- 
diate pereeptvm :  the  idea  m  this  cast 
bein^^  oonpiex^  and  formed  of  many 
images  of  which  we  have'  already  had 
a  perceptions^ 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds, 
according  to  diflerent  images  which 
liava  aheady  been .  impressMly  we  are 
said  to  ha»«  a  tomceptwn.  of  them :  in 
this  case,  hoiwever,  it  is  act  nece»- 
aary  for  the  objects  reaHy  to  exist; 
•they  may  be  the  offspring  of  the 
<maM's  operation  within. itMif:>  bat 
with  regard  to  notioiMit  is  different, 
£>r-they  are  formed  leapecting  ob^eets 
•tiiat'do  really  exist,  although  {lerhaps 
the  pii^mties  or  cipcoroatances  which 
•W9V  — aign40  tbem  are  not  real.  If  I 
look  at  the  matmy  I  have  a  perception 
of  it ;  if  it  disappear  iiom  my  sight, 
and  the  impression  ■  remains,  I  have 
.an  idea  of  it ;  if  an  ol^t,  differing  in 
•shape*  and  color  from  that  or  any 
•thing  ebewhidi  I-AMiy  have  seen» 
present  itself  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  am- 
ceptkm ;  if  of  this  moon  I  conceive 
that  it  is  no  bigger  than  what  it  ap- 
-pean  to 'my  sys^<this  is  a  natien^ 
.whidi,  in  the  present  instance,  assigns 
an  nareal  property:to  a  real  object. 

Wliat  cu  the  fmdnt  oMther  wUh  for  more, 
Bv^n  for  ber  darllag  toa,  tlian  solfd  irate, 
PereeftUm  cbir,  and  io%liic  eloqiieace. 

WvimK 

lonif iMilfoB  MteeCt  idtek  ffooi  the  tfeuoiw 
flf  icmBBbtiBeo.  Jooiiioii. 


tt  b  not  a  bold  tbat  ta  filled  wftb  cstrancsat 
toncepHoTti,  wblcb  is  capable  of  farakblng  tbe 
world  wiUi  dlvec»IoDt  of  thb  amtnie  (fh>in  bo* 
'aiour). 


TboM  iMtf^M  wblcb  Ri»  to  be  eoTWcted  by 
mwn.  In  oppoaUton  Co  tbe  iraaea,  will  teldoaii 
ftwd  forward  bi  tbe  mind,  bat  be  trearared  in 
the  icgwier  rapotilerifli  •t  the  Sw norj. 

JOBSfOK. 

.ps:rckftion»  v»  Senfifnent. 

PEBfiMPTOEY,  v.  Positive. 

PBRFBCT,  V.  Accomplished. 


FERFBcr,  t^.  Compkni* 
PERFIDIOUS,  V.  Faithless. 
TO  PERFORATE,  V.  To  peneiroie* 
TO  p£RFORM»  V.  To  effect. 
TO  PERi^RM,  V.  To  execute. 
PEIVFI/HE9  Vt  Sinell. 
PERIL,  V.  jDon^er. 
PERIOD,  V.  Time. 

To  PERtSH,  Difi,   DECAt. 

P£RISH,  in  French  ;»erir,  in  Latin 
pereo,  compounded  of  per  and  eOy  skf^ 
nifies  to  go  thoroughly  away. 

DI£,v.  To  die, 

DECAY,  V.  To  decay. 
*  To  perish  expresses  more  than  to  dii, 
■and  is  applicable  to  many  objects;  for 
the  latter  is  properly 'applied  only  to 
express  the  extinction  of  animal -lifii) 
and  figuratively  to  express  the  extino* 
tion  of  life  or  spirit  in  vegetables,  or 
other  bodies;  but 'the  former  b  ap- 
plied to  express  the  dissolution  of 
substances,  so  that  they  lose  their  ex^ 
istence  as  aggregate  bodies.  What 
perisketf  therefore,  does  not  always 
dief  althon^  whatever  dies^  by  tfaat 
very  act  perishei  to  a  certain  extent. 
Hence  we  say  that  wood  peri$ke$, 
althofi|h  it  does  not  die;  people  are 
said  either  to  j^Uh  or  die ;  but  as 
the  term  perish  expiesses  even  mom 
than  (fyingi  it  is  possible  for  the  same 
thing  to  die  ancl  not  perish  ;  thus  a 
plant  may  be  said  to  die  when  it  loses 
•rts  vegetative  power;  but  it  is  said  to 
perish  if  its  substance  crumbles  into 
dust. 

To  perish  expresses  the  end ;  to 
decay,  the  process  by  which  this  and 
is  brought  about :  a  thing  may  be 
long  in  decaying,  bnt  when  it  perishes 
it  ceases  at  once  to  act  or  to  exist  t 
'things  may,  therefore,  perish  without 
decaying;  they  taay  Idcewise  dmy 
without  j^erisAing.  lliii^  msLy  perish 
by  means  of  water,  fire,  hghtnxng, 
and  Uie  like^  which  are  altogether 
new,  and  have  experienced  no  kud  of 
decay:  on  the  other  huid,  wood, 
iron,  and  other  sabstanoes  may  begin 
to  decay,  bat  may  be  saved  from  ira-' 
mediately  perishing  by  the  applica- 
tion of  preventatives. 

2  c3 
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m       PERPETRATE. 


PtLtAlL 


Beut J  ud  TMtt  OMt  to  |m«*  i 
SMk  B«Mt  pity  is  kc»f«  BvgUriiBil 


Tte  ftcer,  irbo  tolbe  yoke  wu  teed  to  bov, 
^cudloiit  «r  mHge  and  the  aoeted  ploiisli), 
lUb  ilovii  Md  tflec  DaTDB*. 

ne  Mmfb  dark  cottage,  Wtkef^d  and  decaj^d. 
Lets  ia  aew  UgM  thi«o|k  cUoka  llwt  tiae  kaa 
made.  Waujeb. 

PERMANEKT^  V.  DlHtabU* 

PERMISSION,  V,  Leave. 
TO  PERMIT,  v*To  admit. 
TO  PERMIT,  t;.  To  coment. 
PERNICIOUS,  V.  Destructwe. 

TO  PERPETRATE,   COMMIT. 

Ths  idea  of  doing  soiiietliiDg  wioDg 
is  common  to  Umm  temu ;  bat  PER- 
PETRATE, horn  the  iMJdn  perpOro, 
compoonded  of  per  and  petro,  'm 
Greek  .7-P3Tr»>  ngaifying  tnorougjhfar 
to  compaat  or  bring  about,  is  a  much 
more  determined  proceeding  than  that 
of  COMMITTING.  One  may  am- 
mit  offanoes  of  yariotis  deg^  ami 
magnitode;  }mt  ooe  perpeiraUi  crimes 
obI  J,  and  those  ot  tbe more  hainoiis kind. 
A  lawless  banditti,  who  spend  tlmr 
lives  in  the  perpetration  or  the  moet 
boxrid  crimes,  are  not  to  be  restrained 
by  the  ordinary  oourse  of  justice :  he 
who  commii$  any  affence  against  the 
good  order  of  sodetv  exposes  himself 
to  the  censure  of  others,  who  nuiy  be 
bis  inferiors  in  oertaih  respects. 
Tb«i  Hmrt  tte  iM«t  nMeh,  li  aflor  Itaei^ 
Florae  BooralM^  Ufpexf^lTaUA  crtaH^ 
A  ningB  made.  Dbtseii, 

The  mlireiTh^Bi  of  the  fieat  deri^w  of 
priacci  are  of  Utile  aie  to  the  balk  oT  maakiad, 
who  teem  rerj  Uttle  Intererted  In  admoottiooa 
Sgalaet  erron  which  th^j  eaanot  oemmlt. 


PERPETUAL,  V.  OmthttiaL 
TO  PERPLEX,  V.  To  distress^ 
TO  PERSEVERE,  V,  To  continue. 
TO  PERSIST,  t;.  To  wntinae. 
PERSPICUITY,  V.  Clearness. 
pfeRsuAsroN,  V.  Conviction, 
PERTINACIOUS,  V.  Tenocious. 
PERVERSE,  V.  Atvkward. 
PEST,  V.  Bane. 
PETITION,  V.  Prayer. 


t»ETTT,  V.  THJKng. 

PHANTOM,  If.  VisWIU 

PHRASE,  t;.  Diction. 
PBRA8BDiJi«T,  «.  Dittim 
TO  PICK,  V.  To  choose. 

PfCn7RB,  V.  lAhtfM^. 

PICTURE^  V.  To  painL 

It)  piElicE,  V.  To  penOrtAe. 

TO  PILE,  V.  To  heap. 

PILLAR,  COLUMN. 
PILLAR,  m  Frettoh  piiMr,  isil 
probability  comas  fiom  piky  vp^ 
ing  any  thing  piled  «p  an  an  wmd 
ammer.  COLUMN,  in  Litm  » 
ictaina,  ftom  cobtmem  a  prop  ori^ 

C,  In  their  originni  meamag,  tkn- 
it  is  obvisM  that  these  «a^ 
di0er  eHential^  ahhoogb  id  tkm 
present  use  they  refer  to  the  atft 
obieet.  The  pOfarnsMtlT  asms  aii 
co&imn  or  siMMporfe,  and  theM^Msa 
always  a  piMar;  bat  souedncsi 
pitiar  does  not  •aerva  as  a  pro/^  » 
then  it  is  called  by  its  own  wm; 
but  when  it  snpplies  the  phoe  oft 
prep,  than  it  is  more  propsriy  *■► 
minatad  a  oo/imm*  Hsbce  the  noa» 
aaent  is  a  pillar,  and  not  a  cok^i 
hat  thtpillmrtoa  which  Ibe  roo^ 
churches  are  madetotfest^  wmj^ 
more,  proprietv  be  termed  tokm 
FUlur  IS  morefteqaaBOyamplojfcdint 
moral  application  dian  coma,  iv* 
that  case  it  always  implies  a  F^ 
Goramment  b  the  pliter  on  whicn  lu 
social  order  rests. 

Withdraw  raligtoB,  and  joa  Aahe  tH  ^^ 
j»aiar«or»QialKj.  "^ 


The  prlDcelj  done,  the  cetemn,  •^^1^,1^ 
The  hnnthlns  mkctlet,  aad  the  iealpt«r«  P». 
Beyond  the  proad  pofieawrt  aaiiot  ^'^'V^ 
Hli  taaefal  braut  eajoTt.  AtiMO"' 

PIOUS,  V.  Holy. 
PIQUE,  V.  Malice. 

PITY,   COMPASSION. 

PrtY  is  in  aD  prt)bdbih^  o**^ 
ed  from  pktv,  ^, 

COMPASSION,  5n  Lstifi  (fT 


M  from  ceai  and  p«^i  ^&-r^ 
suffer  in  conjunction  with  aaotBtf 
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The  poin  which  one  Mb  at  the  dia« 
tresse9  of  angtber  is  the  idea  that  is( 
common  to  the  signification  of  bpU) 
thesetenas,  bat  they  di^r  in  the  ob- 
ject that  causes  the  distress ;  the  for« 
mer  is  excited  principalljr  by  thq 
weakness  or  degraded  condition  of  the 
subject ;  the  latter  bjf  his  uncQi>troll^ 
able  and  ineyitable  misfortunes,  Wa 
pity  a  man  of  a  weak  ufiderstEuiding 
who  exposes  his  weakness :  we  ponh 
patnonate  the  man  who  is  reduced  to 
a  state  of  beggary  and  want.  Pity  is 
kindly  extendi  by  those  in  higher 
condition  to  such  as  are  buml>le  'v\ 
their  outward  can:umatances;  the  poor 
are  at  all  times  deserving  of  pity 
when  their  poverty  i^  not  the  positiire 
fruit  of  vice.  Cmpa$siQn  is  a  senti" 
ment  which  extends  to  persons  in  all 
conditions;  the  good  ^unaritan  had 
campossifm  on  the  traveller  who  fell 
among  thieves.  Fitjff  though  a  tea* 
der  sentiment^  is  so  closely  allied  to 
pontempt,  that  an  iiieenuous  mind  is 
always  loath  to  be  ^e  aul^ect  of  it^ 
since  it  never  can  be  aw(£ened  but 
by  soiTie  circiunstance  of  inieriority  ^ 
it  hurtfi  the  honest  pride  of  a  man  to 
reflect  that  he  can  excite  no  interest 
but  by  provoking  a  comnarison  to  his 
Qwn  disadvantage.  On  tne  other  hand^ 
$uch  is  the  general  infirmity  of  our 
natures^  a^d  such  our  exposure  to  the 
casualties  of  human  lii^,  that  coii»- 
passion  is  a  pore  aud  del^htful  sen- 
timent, that  ;s  reciprocally  bestowed 
and  adsnowledged  by  all  with  equal 
satisfaction. 

Qtken  mmm  Baked  on  the  Oom, 
Kxil'd  hon*  huwuM  pity  b«ra  thfij  Uc^ 
And  know  no  end  of  mis*!;  tlU  thiqr  die. 

IBifMo  oMNfMMifMt  Invito  vfctw  taied  $ 
Ma**  k«  VM,  lie  :rct  nvcM  tin  dead.    PW» 

PITY,  MEBCT. 
The  feelings  one  indulges,  and  the 
conduct  one  adopts,  towards  others 
who  suffer  for  their  de-nkerits  is  the 
common  idea  which  render  these 
terms  synonymous;  but  PITY  lays 
bold  of  those  circumstances  which  do 
not  affect  the  moral  character,  or 
which  diminish  the  culpability  of  the  in- 
diridnal:  MERCY  lays  hold  of  those 
external  circnmstancea  which  may 
diminish  punishment.  Pt^^.is  oflen  a 
sentiment  unaccompanied  with  action  ; 
mercy  is  oftep  a  miode  of  actios  unac- 


companied with  senljnient:  we  hav# 
or  take  pity  upon  a  person,  but  wf 
show  mer^  to  a  person.  Fity  is  l^es* 
towe^  by  men  in  their  domestic  f^vt 
private  capacity;  mercy  is  shown  ii» 
the  exercise  of  power ;  a  master  ha# 
pity  upon  his  o'ffending  sarvant  by  - 
passing  over  his  offances,  and  affenjr 
pig  hiip  the  opportunity  of  aipen^ 
ment ;  the  magistrate  shows  «^cy  t^ 
a  criipinal  by  abridging  his  punish- 
j»ent.  PtVyfies  in  the  breast  of  aa 
individual^  and  may  be  bestowed  al 
his  discretion :  rmrcy  is  restricted  bj 
the  rules  of  civil  society ;  it  must  not 
interfere  with  the  administration  of 
j ustice.  Young  offenders  call  for  great 
pity  as  their  offences  are  oflen  the 
oruit  of  inexp^ence  and  bad  example^ 
rather  than  of  depravity.  Mercy  if 
an  imperative  dutv  in  those  who  have 
the  fKDwer  of  inmcting  punishment, 
particularly  in  cases  where  |ifo  an4 
death  are  concerned. 

Fity  and  mercy  are  likewise  apr 
plied  to  the  brute  creation  vntb  a 
similar  distinction :  pity  shows  it^ 
self  in  relieving  real  misery,  and  in 
lightening  burdens ;  merry  is  displayr 
ed  in  the  measure  of  pain  which  one 
inflicts.  One  takes  pt^  on  a  poor 
ass  to  whom  one  gives  fodder  to  rer 
lieve  hunger ;  one  shows  it  mercy  by 
abetaiping  to  lay  heavy  stripes  upon 
itsbaisk. 

These  ter^s  are  moreoTer  applica- 
ble -to  the  Pokty,  in  vcgaid  to  hia 
freatiiras,  particularly  -  man.  God 
takes  pUy  on  i^  as  entire  dependants 
upon  him;  he  extends  his  merry  t(>- 
^wds  us  as  offi^pders  against  him :  h(^ 
shows  his  pity  by  relieving  oar  wants ^ 
he  shows  hi^  n^cy  by  forgiving  our 


T  pity  tnm  my  eevl  ttnhnppy  men, 
CempnllM  by  vniA  to  pmUtate  their  pen. 


jCowniiltwn  unett  bnt  ll»bnif» 
l^ve  nwr4!y,  wa^  d^Ugkt  to  a»ve« 


Bk^ 


PLAOB,   gITUAriOK,   STATION, 
POSITION,   POST. 

PLACE,  in  German  p^^r,  comes 
bomplaitt  even  or  open. 

SITUATION,  in  Latin  «t^  comes 
froqa  the  Hebrew  tfU  to  put. 

STATION, «.  QimdUim. 

fOSmOS^  m  Latio  fff^k  or 
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PLACE. 


poiiius,  comes  from  the  same  source 
nssitut, 

PLACE  is  the  abstract  or  (general 
term  that  comprehends  the  idea  of 
any  given  space  that  may  be  occu* 
pied ;  the  gtation  is  the  place  where 
one  stands  or  is  £zed ;  Uie  $Uuatwn 
and  the  poiUion  respect  the  object  as 
"vrell  as  the  place,  that  is,  they  signify 
bow  the  object  is  pat  as  well  as  where 
it  is  put.  A  place  or  a  station  maj 
be  either  vacant  or  otherwise;  a  «i- 
iuation  and  a  position  necessarily  sup* 
pose  some  occupied  place.  A  place 
IS  either  assigned  or  not  assigned, 
known  or  unknown,  real  or  supposed : 
a  station  is  a  specifically  assigned 
place.  We  chose  a  place  according 
to  our  convenience,  and  we  leave  it 
again  at  pleasure;  but  we  take  up 
our  station  and  hold  it  for  a  given 
period.  One  inquires  for  a  place 
which  is  known  only  by  name;  the 
station  is  appointed  for  us,  and  is 
therefore  easUy  found  out.  Travel- 
lers wander  from  place  to  place  ;  sol- 
diers have  always  some  station. 

The  p/ace  is  said  of  objects  animate 
or  inanimate;  the  station  only  of 
animate  ol^ects;  the  situation  and 
position  only  of  inanimate :  a  person 
choses  a  place;  a  thing  occupies  a 
place^  or  nas  a  place  set  apart  for  it : 
a  station  or  stated  place  must  always 
be  assigned  to  eocn  person  who  has 
to  act  In  concert  with  others :  a  sUuOf 
Hon  or  position  is  chosen  for  a  thing 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  an  indivi- 
dual :  the  former  is  said  of  things  as 
ihej^  stand  with  regard  to  others ;  the 
latter  of  thmgs  as  they  stand  with 
regard  to  themselves.  The#iftki/«mof 
a  house  comprehends  the  nature  of 
the  place,  whether  on  high  or  low 
ground;  and  also  ats.relation  to  other 
objects,  that  is,  whether  higher  or 
lower,  nearer  or  more  distant:  the 
position  of  |i  window  in  a  house  is 
considered  as  to  whether  it  is 
^  straight  or  crooked ;  the  position  of  a 
book  is  considered  as  to  whether  it 
stands  leaning  or  upright,  with  its  face 
or  back  forward.  Situation  is  more- 
over said  of  things  that  come  there  of 
themselves;  thepd»t*idn  only  of  those 
things  which  have  beenput  there  at  will. 
The  si^iM^Mn  of  some  tree  or  rock,  on 
9ome  elevated  place,  n  agreable  to  be 
looked  at,  or  to  be  looked  from.    Tha 


PLACE. 

faulty  ^ofj^um  of  a  letter  in  vriting 
sometimes  spoils  the  whole  perform- 
ance. 

Place,  situation,  and  dation^  bsra 
an  improper  significatiofi  in  rt&ptct  to 
men  in  civil  society,  that  is,  eid)cr  to 
their  circumstances  or  actions:  jwrf 
has  no  other  sense  when  applied  w 
person.  Flace  is  as  inddmite  8$ 
before;  it  may  be  taken  for  tbt 
share  which  we  personally  have  .a 
sodety  either  generally,  as  wtei 
every  one  is  said  to  fill  a  place  m 
society ;  or  particalarly  for  a  specific 
share  of  its  business,  as  to  fill  spkf 
under  government :  situation  is  ttei 
kind  of  place  which  specifies  aAet 
our  share  in  its  business,  but  ^*th  i 
higher  import  than  the  gene^  tea 
place,  or  a  share  in  its  gains  ad 
losses,  as  the  prosperous  or  adverse 
«7«a^wnofaman:  the  station  ^m 
kind  of  place  which  denotes  a  ««« 
in  its  relative  consequence,  power,  aw 
honour;  in  which  sense  every  «» 
holds  a  certain  station;  the  wtf  is 
that  kind  of  place  in  which  he  has 
a  specific  share  in  the  ^^^^^^ 
dety:  the  situation  comprehcn* 
many  duties;  but  the  P***^^^ 
properly  one  duty  only:  the  «w 
being  figuratively  emptoyed  from  ^ 
post,  or  fNUticuuur  spot  which  »  sol' 
dier  is  said  to  occupy.  A  cleA  in  a 
countins  house  fills  a  place:  ^  cIe^ 
gyman  holds  a  situation  byvirtoc" 
Ks  office;  he  is  in  the  statm  ot» 
gentleman  by  reason  of  his  «doca^^ 
as  well  as  his  situation.  A  mm 
minister  vrill  always  consider  that"* 
post  where  good  is  to  be  done. 

■iilwailiji  ■  iif  maniiad  ^^ 

A  f««a««Hta  whWJ  M»  ••  iMw^**^ 

the  worW  M I  no  Ignoitot  of  »****^  JTL 

It  WDold  ewcUj  aiilt  me.  *^*'^ 

It  hM  h0m  ny  (M«  to  to iPgaCDdtaJa*^ 

swh  and  oftn,  hj  the  ««*•■«  **^JJ^t. 


]Pmy  itep  ta.  the  progiwrioa  •f^'jS 
cJhancetow  fotiUaniinh  mf^  ^^^m 
about  Of.  ■'"*: 

•   I  inn  nwr.  tfWte  I  l-TeW*'*'';^ 
toM^doljlAByjvMt.    '  ^^'^ 

PLACID^  V.  Calm. 
PLAiNy  V.  Apparent* 
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»LAH75  V.  FranK 
FLAN»  v.  Design. 
PLAUSIBLE)  v.  Colorable^ 

PLAT,   GAME,   SPORT. 

PLAYy  from  the  French  plmre  to 
please^  signifies  in  general  what  one 
does  to  please  one's  self. 

GABl£y  in  Saxon  gammg,  very  pro- 
bably comes  firom  the  Greek  yafAw  to 
marrj,  which  is  the  season  for  games; 
the  word  }'a/»iA'y  itself  comes  from  yum 
to  be  buoyant  or  boasting,  whence 
comes  our  word  gay. 

SPORT,  in  Qerman  $past  or  p(*ttey 
comes  from  the  Greek  7ra,i(v  to  jest. 

Play  and  game  both  include  exer- 
cise corporeal  or  mental,  or  both; 
but  play  i&  an  unsystematic,  game 
a  systematic,  exercise:  children  plav 
when  they  merely  run  after  each 
other,  but  this  is  no  game;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  exercise  with 
the  ball  according  to  any  rule,  this  is  a 
game ;  every  game  therefore  is  a  play, 
but  erery  play  is  not  a  game  i  trund- 
ling a  hoop  is  a  play,  but  not  a  game : 
cricket  is  both  a  pkm  and  a  game. 
Pne  person  may  have  his  play  by  him* 
self,  but  there  must  be  more  than  one 
to  have  a  game,  Tlay  is  adapted  to 
infants ;  games  to  those  who  ai^  more 
advanced.  Flay  is  the  necessary  un* 
bending  of  the  mind  to  give  a  free 
exercise  to  the  body:  game  is  the 
direction  of  the  mind  to  the  lighter 
objects  of  intellectual  pursuit.  An 
.intemperate  love  of  play,  thou||h  pre- 
judicial to  the  improvement  ot  youn^ 
people,  is  hot  always  the  worst  indi- 
cation which  they  can  give;  it  is 
often  caupled  with  qualities  of  a  betr 
ter  kiad:  when  garnet  are  pursued 
with  too  much  ardor,  particuuurly  for 
the  purposes  of  gain,  they  are  alto- 
gether pr^udidal  to  the  understand- 
mg,  and  ruinous  to  the  morals* 

Sj^ort  is  a  bodily  exercise  connected 
with  the  prosecution  of  some  object; 
it  is  so  far,  therefore^  distinct  from 
either  play  or  game :  tor  play  may  be 
purely  corporeal;  game,  principally 
mteUectual;  but  <por^  is  a  mixture  of 
both.  The  game  comprehends  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  and  tne  perfection 
which  is  attained  in  that  art  is  the 
end  or  source  of  pleasure ;  the  sport 
h  i^erely  the  profieputiofi  of  ai>  o^ 


ject  which  may  be,  and  mostly  is,  at* 
tainable  by  one's  physical-  powers 
withdut  any  exercise  of  art :  the  game, 
therefore,  |s  intellectual  both  in  the 
end  and  the  means ;  the  ^ort  only  in 
the  end.  Draughts,  backgammoff, 
cards,  and  the  like,  are  games;  but 
hunting,  shootings  racing,  bowlings 
quoits,  &c.,  are  termed  more  properly 
norts:  there  are,  however,  many 
tnings  which  may  be  denominatea 
either  game  or  sport  according  as 
it  has  more  or  less  of  art  in  it; 
Wrestling,  boxing,  chariot-racing,  and' 
the  like,  were  carried  to  such  fmrfec* 
tioh  by  the  ancients  that  they  are 
always  distinguished  by  the  nam^  (^ 
games;  of  which,  we  have  historical 
accounts  under  the  difierent  titles  of 
the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Ne* 
mean,  and  the  Isthmian  games.  Si- 
milar exercises,  when  practised  by  the 
rustics  in  England,  have  been  com» 
monly  denominated  rural  sooftk 
Upon  this  gronnd  game  is  nseo  ab> 
stractedly  for  that  part  of  the  gome 
in  which  the  whole  art  lies;  and  sport 
is  used  for  the  end  of  the  sport  or 
the  pleasure  produced  by  the  attain^ 
ment  of  that  end :  thus  we  say  that 
the  game  is  won  or  lost;  to  be  clever 
or  inexpert  at  a  game ;  to  have  much 
sport,  to  enjoy  the  sport,  or  to  spoil 
the  sport, 

Ffay  b  Mt  onlawfal  laeMlj  M  a  MDteit. 

HAwxBnroftii^ 

War!  tbat  mid  game  the  vorid  m  kites  td 
ptoj. 


Why  OB  tkat  bfpw  dwell  torraw  aad  dimia j, 
Whefe  lofvs^era  woat  to  «poft,  and  ginllei  to 
ptej  ?  Svirv, 

PLAYER,  V.  Actor. 

TO  PLEAD,  V.  To  apologize. 
PLEADER,  V.  Defender p 
PLEASANT,  V.  Agreoblc^ 
PLEASANT,  V.  FaceliouSm 

PLEASED,  V.  Glad. 
PLEASING,  V.  Agreable. 

PLEASURE,  v.  C!07»/bf/. 

PLEASURE,   JOY,   DELIGHT, 
CHARM. 

PLEASURE,  from  the  Latin  o/arep 
to  please   or  live    content^  is   thf 
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PLBASUfiE. 


geoeric  tflrm  ionMbg  in  hMt  tbt 
.  common  idea  of  th«  otber  ttrms. 

JOY,  V.  Glad, 

DELIGHT,  in  Ltttin  dtUcuty  comet 
from  deUdo  to  ailim,  sinnfying  the 
lAnng  that  aUnres  the  mind. 

Pleamr^  \%  a  term  of  moat  ezte»- 
sive  use ;  it  embraces  one  grand  dast 
fyf  our  ieebngs  or  tensntiont,  and  is 
VMoeed  to  nothing  bat  pain  whioh 
vmbraoes  the  second  class  or  divisioA. 
Joy  and  deiiglU  are  but  modes  or 
modifications  c^  plemure  differing  fts 
to  the  degree,  aad  as  to  the  ob^ois 
ior  souroea.  PJeamrie,  in  its  peculiar 
cooeptation^  is  smaller  in  degree  than 
mtiwr^'oyor  Mifkty  but  in  its  ooivuiw 
iai  aoeet>tabon  it  defines  no  degree : 
the  term  is  indifferentlj  emplo7«l  for 
the  highest  as  wall  as  the  lowest  de- 
gr^;.  whereas  jcy  and  dekghi  can 
«Mdy  he  employed  lo  ciprees  a  posih 
eirelyhigh  degree.  P/emureis  pr»> 
duceii  by  any  or  every  oliject,  every 
«hing  by  wlndi  we  are  sortoanded 
acts  upon  ns  more  or  less  to  produce 
h;  we  may  ktve /lieosare  eitmr  frosa 
irithmit  or  hota  within  c  pkamart 
4rom  tha  gratifieatioa  of  our  senses, 
from  the  ezereise  of  our  afihctieos)  or 
^e  esBicise '  of  oar  anderstsndiugs ; 
^leaitirtf  from  oar  own  selvee,  mp&th 
mtrtt  ficom  otheia :  bat  ioy  is  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  the  afaetioas; 
mdiieHght  either  from  the  affections 
ar  the  understanding.  In  this  manner, 
we  distinpoish  the  pUoiuret  of  the 
tabU>  social  pleasuret  or  intellectual 
-  pleatures ;  tlie  joy  of  meeting  an  old 
friend,  or  the  dcliglU  of  pursuing  a 
fiivorite  object. 

Pleasures  are  wther  transitoiy  or 
otherwise ;  they  may'  arSie  from  ino- 
mentary  cticrnnstonces,  or  he  attached 
to  some  permanent  condition :  all 
earthly  j)ltttsulht  U  hi  its  nature  fleet- 
ing; and  heavenly  p/eojtirr,  on  the 
contrary,  lasting.  Jay  is  in  its  nature 
commonly  short  of  duration,  it  spnngs 
from  particular  eTonls;  it  is  pleasure 
at  high  tide,  t>ut  it  may  come  and  go  as 
suddenly  as  the  events  which  eaased 
it.  One's  joy  may  be  awakened  and 
damped  in  quick  succession  ;  earthly 
joys  are  peculiarly  of  this  nature,  and 
heavenly  v'oys  are  not  altogether  di- 
gested of'  this  characteristic;  thev 
^te  supposed  to  spring  out  of  parti- 
tniUroccurrencfeSy  when  th«  spiiitual 


and  holy 

called  into  action.  Deii^kt  is  not  so 
fleeting  as  Joyy  but  it  nmy  be  less  so 
than  simple  pltassste  t  dlcHgi*  ansa 
from  a  state  of  outward  circmiistaaces 
which  is  naturally  more  durable  than 
that  cXfoy;  but  it  is  a  atttte  sddomer 
tttatnable,  and  not  so  mticli  at  oee'i 
command  as  pltUistt :  this  last  is 
very  seldom  denied  in  aonoe  form  or 
another  to  every  humsui  beinc.  boc 
those  only  are  slisoepttble  of  Mi^ 
who  have  required  a  certain  dmeect 
mental  refinement:  we  mtst  have  i 
strong  capacity  for  eDJoYinent  bdbft 
we  can  find  deiigkt  in  the  porsaits  d 
literature,  or  tM  cuitiTatiofi  of  the 
arts.  PUasutes  are  often  cafan  sad 
moderate;  they  do  Hot  depend  apta 
a  man's  rank  or  condition ;  tfaey  sr 
within  the  reach  of  all,  more  or  kss 
and  more  or  less  at  one'a  eammani 
Joys  are  buoyant;  they  dilate  tk 
heart  for  a  time,  but  thejr  nmst  sod 
will  subside ;  they  depend  likewise  « 
casualties  m^ich  are  under  ne  ou^s 
control.  Delights  are  ardent  and  c- 
cessive;  they  are  within  tbe  reach  of 
a  ftw  only,  but  depend  1«S9  on  fsur- 
nal  drcumstances  than  on  the  temper 
of  the  receiver. 

Pleasure  miiy  be  h&A  tdtner  by  w- 
reflection  on  ttft  pa^t,  of  by  antiops- 
tion  of  the  future ;  ioy  add  deiigki  ca& 
be  produced  only  bv  the  present  ob- 
ject. We  have  a  pieasmrt  in  tKinkisg 
on  what  we  have  once  eti|oyed,  tf 
what  we  may  again  enjoy;  we  n- 
perience  joy  ofi  the  t^ceipt  <yf  parti- 
cularly good  news;  oM  mnyeiLpefieDcr 
delight  firom  a  musical  entettainneBL 
Pleasure  and  delight  ihay  be  eiths 
individual  or  sodid ;  joy  n  Mther  of  t 
social  hntore :  we  fhel  a  plemsmre  is 
solitude  when  locked  up  only  in  om 
own  contemplations ;  we  experieuceOT' 
light  in  the  prosecution  of  eottie  gi^ 
end;  we  feel  Joy  in  the  jnKmamx  fi 
those  whom  we  love,  when  we  see 
them  likewise  happv.  FItdMires  an 
particularly  divideo  intx>  selfish  or 
l)eneTolent;  joys  and  tfd%Art  itov 
tommonly  fi^m  that  which  immetb- 
atety  inteteitS  oufteltes,  bat  vety  fre- 
quently spring  from  the  hig^r  s^utt 
of  intierest  in  the  hapbinfess  of  ethcn. 
The  pkast&t  of  selling  a  Mend,  <r 
YeFieving  a  distressed  object,  harva  al- 
ways t^  tetcemed  :by  : 
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PLENTIFUL. 


Ml 


r  ^Mit  of  p/MMf^.  We  are  told 
ihmt  ia  he«rta  there  'w  more  jny  over 
one  eumer  that  repenteth,  than  over 
the  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no  r^ 
pentance.  The  d€iijgkt  which  a  parent 
feels  at  seeing  the  improvement  of  hu 
child  b  one  of  those  enriaUe  sorts  of 
pleantres  which  ^  all  may  desire  to 
experience,  but  which  many  most  be 
contented  to  forego. 

I^ieaiure,  joy^  «nd  dcUgkt,  are 
likewise  empioved  for  the  things  which 
give  piea$ure,tqjff  or  tkUght. 

CHARM  (v.  Attraction)  is  used 
only  in  the  sense  of  what  charmiy  or 
gives  a  high  degrde  of  pleaaur€\  but 
not  a  degree  equal  to  that  oijojf  or 
lie^A/ythouffh  greater  than  of  ordinary 
jflea$uri»  fUamre  intoxicates;  the 
joy$  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a  Chris- 
tian's pursuit ;  the  delighta  of  matri- 
mony  are  lasting  So  uose  who  are 
susceptible  of  true  affection;  the 
charms  of  rural  scenery  nev«r  fail  of 
their  effect  wheneyer  they  offer  them- 
selves to  the  eye. 

That  eveiT^tiy  In*  !<•  pains  wad  lomwt  b 
nnivonally  aperiaeed;  Imt  If  «•  look  impw- 
tially  mkovt  oi,  ve  ibaU  find  that  erery  day  has 
Ukewfae  iCa  pleamrta  and  kbtjojft,        JonmoH. 
WhlM  he  Wbo  vMae^  radiant  conne  baa  raa, 
Deaeends  like-a  atWDelj  aeltiaK  aao; 
Hia  tiMogbts  trIampliaDt  Wav*B  aloaa  aaipteya, 
And  bope  aatlctpacet  bif  ftatnre  j'ng/t.      JsmrHa. 

Befefe  the  day  of  departure  (fVoiii  tbecoUati^^ 
a  wwk  fa  tthraya  ippiopilatfd  for  tbe  paynwm 
aod  raeeptioB  of  eeremMial  ? itila,  at  wfaleh  ao- 
thlNE  CO  te  ncMUooed  bat  Che  doilrlUf  of  LoB- 

doo.  JOUMII. 

Wbea  tboa  ciaalioalK  ekarma  acoand  coabtaf^ 
Aaidattbe  ataraoboald  tbaakkaa  pride  lapiae  ? 
GoLDmrm. 

TVEJ>Gt,,  V,  Deposit. 
PLBDaEy  fff.  EemesL 

PLENIPOTENTIARY,    V.    Am- 

%assador. 

PLBNITUDE9 1;.  Fulness. 
PLENTEOUS,  V.  Plentiful. 

'PLENTIFUL,   PLENTEOtJS, 
ABUNDANT,  COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 

PLENTIFUL  aed  PLENTEOUS 
Minify  the  presenoe  of  plnUy^  pUni- 
tudtymjkmtsi, 

ABUNGANCE,  in  Latin  o&im* 
rfmf M  from  mkmdQ  to  overflow,  eoat^ 
poondedof  t|ie  iaMuire  «^  and  iMds 


COPIOUS,  in  Latin  eapiotus,  ftoai 
eopia,  or  con,  and  opes  a  stock,  signi-<^ 
fies  having  a  store. 

AMPLB^v.  Ja^^ 

Pleniijul  and  plenUoits  differ  eolgr 
in  use:  the  former  beiae  most  em- 
fdoyed  in  the  fiuniliar»  the  latter  in 
the  mve  style. 

P/ea^y  fiUs;  mbmniMscs  does  aMn^ 
it  leaves  a  soperfltutjr ;  as  that^  how- 
ever, which  nlis  sances  as.  much  as 
that  which  flows  over,  the  tens 
abundance  is  often  em|doyed  piVNaia- 
cuously  with  that  of  pioitf :  we  ean 
•indifierctttly  say  «  plaU^  harvest, 
or  an  oUmdant  harvest.  PlmUy  is, 
however,  moi9  fvequeot  in  the  tttenA 
sense  for  that  which  fills  the  bo^; 
«6iiii4isAce,  for  that  which  fllb  tbe 
mind,  or  the  desiae  of  the  mind.  A 
plenty  of  provisioas  ia  even  more  oooi- 
mon  than  an  akundmtee;  %  plenty  di 
food;  a0ieftfyofoeni,wiiie^  andoM: 
but  an  mmndame  of  words;  as  siaa 
dan€e  of  riches;  an  akunAsnee  of 
wit  or  hamoor.  In  certain  years  firoit 
is  plenty,  and  at  otimr  times  sraia 
is  pkmiifnl:  in  all  cases  vre  hava 
mhwsAamt  cause  for  gmtkuo&e  to  tfaa 
Giver  of  ail  good  tfaii^» 

Copunu  and  asip^. are- modes  either 
of  pienty  or  ahmdttnoe;  the  former 
is  empic^^  in  regard  to  what  is  col- 
lectea  or  brought  into  one  point :  the 
ample  is  employed  only  in  r^rd  to 
what  may  be  narrowecf  or  expanded. 
A  copious  stream  of  blood,  or  a  copious 
flow  of  words,  equallv  designate  the 
quantity  whith  •  is  coUeoted  tegether ; 
as  an  ample  provision,  an  ample 
store,  an  ample  share  marics  that 
which  aiar  at  pleasare  be  increased 
or  diminished. 

The  iwtj  kaawa  «•  •ftmiii  vftk  «Me, 
Aa|itoi^«Terittheovaeoffco(ioif.      si/rwu 
Aa4  God  aaU,  let  Um  waien  0aB«»t0 
IleplUe  with  apaihi  aMcndaiK,  Urlof  aoal. ' 

Uaimt. 
Smwrth  to  the  thdrlBf  bifiak  a  eopioui  flood 
Itolb  fair  aad  plarfd*  TaoMbdii. 

V^neeffel  hneatb  prtmeVAl  tnei,  tint  oat 
l%«lr  mHipt04bmd»  aPar  Wgert  ymam  itmmi^ 
lasaa  the  hi^  iliyliMl,  wtaaH  og  k 


PLIABLE,  V.  Flexiih^ 

PLIANT,  t;«  Flecalle. 
PLIGHT,  V.  Siimtian. 
run,  V.  CwiUnatum, 
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poise: 


posnrrvE: 


TO  rtJDCK,  V.  To  dram. 

TO  PLUNaE^  DIVE. 

PLUNGE  i»  liiit  a  ▼ariation  of 
bliick,  TpnWf  unA  .tbe  Latin  pelio  to 
orfV6  or  roroo  nirwara. 
•  DIVE  U'  1»iit  a  iMation  of  dip 
y/rhkh  is  under  various  forms  to  be 
ibnnd  in  the  Northern  languages. 

One  pkmgei  sometiines  in  order  to 
diw;  but  one  may  pkinge  without 
dhing^  and  one  may  dive  trithout 
pkMging :  to  plunge  is  to  dait  head* 
Ibremost  into  tne  water ;  to  dive  is  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or 
towards  it.  It  is  a  good  praetiee  for 
bathers  to  phmge  into  the  water 
when  they  first  go  in,  although  it  is 
not  adviseable  for  them  tod^;  the 
ducks  iif^qoently  dhe  mto  the  water 
without  e««r  phmging.  Thus  for 
diey  dMbt  in  tbeir  natural  sense;  but 
ill  the  fipicathre  application  th^  differ 
nose  widely.  To  plunge^  in  this  case, 
ia  an  act  of  rashness;  to  dive  is  an 
act^of  design.  A  youn^  man  hurried 
away  by  his  passions  will  pivn^fc  into 
every  ■extraTaeance  when  he  comes  into 
poesMsion  oi  his  estate.  People-  of  a 
prying  temper  seek  to  dive  into  the 
secrets  of  others. 

The  FnaA  pUmged  Hkmam^wn  tato  die  €■!»> 
nlUet  tbej  wft;r,  to  prefoit  th^niKlfM  from 
aflttUDC  iDto  a  Brlthh  conBtilntlon.  Bobu. 

Hem  be  did  term  ta  dine  Into  their  hearts 
WRk  Inimble  and  fkmiilar  courte*;. 

TO  POINT,  V.  To  aim. 

TO  poimp  PUT,  V.  To  shoiv. 

TO   POISE,  BALANCE. 
^'  POISE,  in  French  peeer^  probably 
comes  foom  pe$  a  foot,  on  which  the 
body  is  poised  as  it  were. 

BALANCE,  in  French  balancer, 
from  the  Latin  hilanx,  or  bis  and 
lans  a  pair  of  scales. 

The  idea  of  brining  into  an  equi- 
librium is  common  to  both  these 
terms ;  but  poise  is  a  particular,  and 
b<Aince  jtk  more  g^eral  term :  a  thing 
is  poised  as  respects  itself;  it  is  ba^ 
lanced  as  respects  other  things:  a 
person  poises  a  plain  stick  in  his  hand  , 
when  he  wants  it  to  lie  even;  he  6a- 
lances  the  stick  if  it  has  a  particular 
weight. at  each  end.  A  person  may 
poise  himself,  but  he  balances  others ; 
when  one  is  hot  on  firm  groond,  it  is 
3 


necessary  to  potie  one's  self;  vks 
two  persona  are  sitonted  one  at  tack 
end  of  a  beam,  they  amy  bulmaeemt 


oMH  eVn^  WftlllW  MM  -  WMMVCes« 

Mmc  aait  «ana  to  palM  the  acala 
Tbtai  fart  prafWoa  of  asocsttis 


This,  O !  tUt  my  mMMrt  ki  aw  A^ 
WhUe  hopes  and  faan  ia  e^aal  Mirair  Rcu 

Dami 

POLITE,  V.  Civil, 

POLITE,  V.  GentegL 

TO  POLLUTE,  V.  To  cohtaminaie. 

POPULACE,  V.  People. 

PORT,  V.  Harlor. 

TO  PORTEND,  V.  To  OUgtiT. 

PORTION,  V.  Deal. 
POSITION,  w.  Flace. 
POSITION,  t;.  Tenet. 
POSITIVE,  V.  ActuoL 
POSITIVE,  V.  Confideni. 
POSITIVE,  V.  Definiie. 

POSITIVE,   ABSOLUTKj 
.  PEREMPTORY. 
POSITIVE,    in    Latin   positima, 
from  oono  to  put  or  piece,  signifies 

Sioed  or  fixed,  that  is,  fiiLod  or  esti- 
shed  in  the  mind. 

ABSOLUTE  (o.  Abeolmte)  sig- 
nifies uncontrolled  by  any  extendi 
circorast^nces. 

PEREMPTORY,  in  Liitin  penm^ 
toriuSf  from  perimo  to  take  awavt 
signifies  reitioying  all  further  qaestkm. 

Positvoe  is  said  either  of «  man's  ooe- 
victions  and  temper  of  mind,  or  of  his 
proceedings;  absolute  is  said  of  his 
mode  of  proceeding,  or  his  relative  dr- 
comstances ;  peremptory  is  said  of  hii 
proceedif^.  Positive,  as  respects  s 
man's  conviction,  has  been  spoken  of 
under  the  article  of  confident  (v.  Om 
Ment);  in  the  latter  sense  it  b«aratbe 
closest  analogy  to  absoUtte  or  permp* 
tory.  A  positive  mode  of  speech 
depends  upon  a  potitne  scatie  of  miad ; 
an  absolute  mode  of  npeech  dependi 
upon  the  nacontrollable  aathonty  of 
the  speaker.  A  peremptory  nods  of 
speech  depends  upon  -.the  .ftitpesittn 
and   relative   drcumitanoea  of  the 
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em 


'^pesSter;  a  decision  is  potUive;  a 
commaiic^  abtolute  or  preremptoty. 
What  is  positioe  exduoes  all  que»* 
tion ;  what  is  abtohtte  bars  all  resist- 
anc^e;  what  hpermMptaiy  removes  all 
hesitatioR.  A  ponthe  answer  can  be 
^ven  only  by  one  who  has  powtvoe 
information;  an  ahujhUe  decree  can 
issue  only  from  one  vested  v^ith  ahno- 
liUe  authority;  a  peremptory  refusal 
can  be  given  only  by  one  who  has  the 
will  and  the  power  of  deciding  it 
without  any  controversy. 

Aa  adverbsy  poiitivefyy  abt(duteljf, 
wad  peremptorily,  have  an  equally 
close  Gonnesion :  a  thing  is  said  not 
to  be  pontieoely  known,  or  pontvoely 
determmed  upon,  or  potitiveiy  agreed 
to;  it  is  said  not  to  oe  ah$ahUefy  ne^ 
cessary,  ahiolutely  true  or  false,  ah* 
solutely  required;  it  is  not  to  be  p^ 
remptorily  decided,  peremptorily  de* 
dared,  perefnptcrily  refused. 

PotUhe  and  absolute  are  likewise 
•applied  to  m^ral  objects  with  the 
same  distinction  as  before :  the  poti- 
tive  expresses  what  is  fixed  in  dis* 
tinction  irom  the  relative  that  may 
vary ;  the  alnolute  is  that  which*  is 
independant  of  every  thing:  thus, 
pleasures  and  pains  are  positives 
names  in  logick  are  abs(diite ;  cases 
in  gratmaar  aie  otoAito* 

The  diminution  or  oeailnK  of  pntn  d«es  not 
openta  like  poHtive  pleoiure.  BuBKKt 

Tlioae  part*  of  the  ■oral  world  whldi  baie 
not  an  abtohOe,  may  jfet  hsTe  a  relatlfK  heauty, 
InreipecteraoMe  other  pniti  oonecnledftnmna. 


The  Hishlsoder  plvea 
■never  10  prompt  and  peremptny,  that  wep- 
tidm  It  dared  feto  lilence.  JosasoB, 

TO  possx$8,  V.  To  have. 

POSSESSIONS,  V.  Goods, 

POIJSIBLE,   PRACTICABLE, 
PRACTICAL. 

PQBSIfiLE,  from  the  Latin  postum 
'       to  be  able,  signifies  properly  to  be 

able  to  be  done:  PRACTICABLE, 
'  iroQi  prticticiB  (v.  To  ejrercise)  signi- 
■       fies  to  be  able  to  put  in  practice: 

hepce  the  difference  between  pombU 
'  and  pwctieable  is  the  same  as  be- 
'  tween  doing  onpe,  or  doing  as  a  rule. 
'  There  are  aiaay.things  potsible  which 
'  cannot  be  called  practicable^  but  what 
'       »  prttcticabip  mu8(  in  iu  nature  be 


postihle.  .  The  po99ible  depeitdk  aolely 
on  the  power  of  the  agent ;  the  pruo* 
ticable  depemis  on  circofAstances.^  A 
child  cannot  say  how  much  it  is  p«i- 
itibU  far  him  to  leatn  until  he  baa 
tried.  Schemes  have  sometimes  every 
thing  to  recommend  them  to  notice,' 
but  that  which  is  of  the  first  import 
tanoe,  namely,  their  pracHcabiHiy.     • 

The  practicable  is  that  which  may 
or  can  be  practiied:'  the  PRACT(^ 
CAL  is  that  which  is  to  hepradiied  r 
the  iormet  thereibre  applies  to  that- 
which  men  devise  to  carry  into*  prac*^ 
tice;  the  latter  to  that  which  they, 
have  to  practite :  projectors  ought  te 
consider  what  is  practieahle\  01  vines 
and  moralists  have  to  consider  what 
is  practical.  The  practicable  is  o^ 
posed  to  the  impracticable  ;  the  prao^ 
tical  to  the  theoretic  or  speculative*    « 

How  ean  we,  wltboot  mppotlof .  enltelvee 
nnder  the  cmMnnt  care  of  a  flnpreae  Belnfi 
IHltc  any  poulNM  acoooni  for  that  nice  pcopor* 
ilon  which,  we  find  In  everjfveat  cUyhtitweea 
the  deaths  and  hirthsof  iU  fDhabitenti?  Addwoh.' 

He  who  wonld  aioi  at  praeticaUe  thiap  thenid 
tnm  upon  allajlng  our  pain,  rather  than  pi^ 


PrmettotU  ennaUe  •hewt  HNif  ii  pdiacal 


POST,  V.  Place. 

TO  POSTPONE,  r.  To  delay*    ^ 

POSTURE,  V.  Action, 

POVERTY,  INDIGENCE,  WANT, 
NEED. 

POVERTY  marks  the  conditioa  of 
being  poor. 

INDIGENCE, in  Latin  indigentia, 
comes  from  indigeo,  and  the  Greek 
htfAai  to  wanif  signifying,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  word  WANT^  the  ab* 
stract  condition  of  wanting, 

NEED,  {v.  Neceitary,) 

FoDerty  is  a  general  state  of  foiv 
tune  opposed  to  that  of  riches;  in 
which  one  is  abridged  of  the  Conve- 
niences of  life :  indigence  is  a  ]^« 
ticular  state  o£  poverty,  which  nsM 
above  it  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  ex- 
clude the  necessaries  as  well  as  the 
conveniences ;  tDont  and  need  are  both 
partial  states,  that  refer  only  to  indi- 
vidual thines  which  are  wafiJting  to 
any  one.  roverty  and  indigence  com- 
prehend all  the  external  circumstandft 
of  a  man's  life ;  but  want,  when  taken 
by  itself,  denotes  the  w^n^  of  food  or 
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POVERTY. 


cbtUoi^  m4  is  oppoMd  to  cbunflaiice ; 
n$i4^  when  Ukwi  by  iuelfi  implies 
ihe  «uNil  of  moMf ,  or  Vkj  other  use- 
lU  aitiele;  but  Umjt  am  botb  more 
^nmimmhf  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  oljea  which  ie  «ea<^  and  in 
iUm  aeoee  thej  are  to  the  two  fonuer, 
ae  the  genoe  to  the  speciee.  Pavertjf 
and  fadigMioc  are  permanent  states; 
WHmt  wA  «e«tf  are  temporary  ifootrt^ 
•nd  iwMfenu  are  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence^ they  do  not  depend  apon  the 
iMhvidQal,  and  aie^  therefore^  not 
laekoned  as  hie  halt;  want  and  seed 
aiiee  iEiove  oommoaly  fitom  circum* 
ttanoee  of  one's  own  creation,  and 
lettd  £re<Hwntly  to  one's  discredit. 
What  Man  has  not  cansed,  man  oan- 
aei  so  eaeily  obviate;  fouri^  wad 
i^etKt  cannot,  theretoin,  be  re* 
moved  at  one's  wili :  but  waal  and  need 
are  frequently  removed  by  the  aid  of 
others.  Faoeriy  is  that  which  one 
shooid  Aeam  to  bear,  so  as  to  lessen 
its  pains;  indigence  is  a  calamity 
which  the  compassion  of  others  may 
in  some  neasore  alleviate^  if  they 
eanaot  entirely  obviate.  ^«a^,  when 
it  obmIu  ftom  inlenipenince  or  extra- 
ympmoey  is  not  altogether  entitled  to 
any  relief;  but  need,  when  it  arises 
from  casualties  that  are  independant 
of  our  demerits,  wiH  alwa^rsfindfrieods. 
It  is  a  wise  distribution  of  Provi- 
dence which  has  made  the  rich  and 
poor  to  be  mutually  dependant  upon 
each  other,  and  both  to  be  essential 
to  the  happiaees  «f  the  whole.  Among 
all  descnptions  of  indigent  persons, 
none  are  «atilled  to  more  charitable 
attenfioR,  than  those  who  in  addition 
lo  their  wants  suffer  under  any  bodily 
infaunly,  Ihe  old  proverb  says, 
^  That  waale  naAkes  wtmtf*^  which  is 
dailjT  realised  among  men  without 
mtkki^  them  wiser  by  experience. 
"^  A  ^friend  in  need,"  acoordtng  to  ans> 
adier  irrfgar  pnyverb^  <*  is  a  £rieod 
indeed/'  which,  like  all  proverbiai 
wymgs,  contains  a  striking  truth ;  ibr 
amfaini  can  he  more  aoceptoble  than 
^e  assistance  which  weeecetne  froas  a 
friend  when  we  stand  in  need  of  k. 

jailil^   ^IwIbWis*  ,cammui  te     ipeptiMMi 


POWEIL 

>e  wnttfrt  to  •pw  M»wv  <o  lAekwrAm 
cu  wUi  bim  to  oMftfa. 


V  vt  «S|i  tet  ntM  Mm  above  tndSfen^e,  a 
idwn  or  soodftitaM  »d  aerit  viU 


ir«nC  ii «  Utter  «B«  a  telefW  gMd, 

nOBOMO  Ms  TVaMt 

YKMMytfcisgi,  lain  oil  Ul 
an'osoBe  ay  mopb,! 

TO  F0UND9  V*  To  ireaL 

POWER,  STRSNGTB, 
AUTHOBnr,    I>OJIINI0K. 

POWER,  in  FNoefa  pamam'p  earn 
from  the  Latin  piwmun  to  be  dilt: 
STRENGTH  denotes  the  abma 
mality  of  $irmuf» 

AUTHORTTY, «.  iii^nce. 

DOMINION,  V.  .£mptre. 

Power  h  the  neneric  and  ueifnnl 
term,  comprehending  in  it  that  spifiii 
principle  of  nature  which  esistsiaifl 
subjects.  PoBTsr  is  etthcr  phyncalff 
asental,  public  orpnvnM;  indiefcr* 
mer  case  it  is  tjmoojmoos  win 
ttrengthy  m  the  latter  with  Mrfhri^f- 
PoBwr  in  the  physical  sense  icspeco 
whntever  causes  motion ;  MrengU  » 
spectn  that  species  of  jpeanr  dist  Im 
in  the  vital  and  muacular  parts  of  w 
body.  Strength.  thnrafeiEe,  k  vtm- 
nal,  and  de|^ads  ujppn  the  intenal 
oij^anisadon  of  the  frame ;  p^vf^  <■ 
the  external  drcumsitaoces.  A  dm 
may  have  ttrtmg/th  to  aaove,  bot  oot 
the  power  if  he  be  bound  with  coiw. 
Our  strength  is  proportioned  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  and  the  firmnfw 
of  its  make;  our  poaer  nay  be  u^ 
creased  by  the  hek)  of  instroaiestt^ 

Civil  power  includes  in  it  sll  m 
which  enables  us  to  have  aay  mi- 
ence  or  control  over  the  actions,  ^ 
sons,  property,  &c.  of  others :  fl«»^ 
rity  is  confined  to  that  species  of 
poe^er  which  is  derived  finom  soid«1<^ 
dtimate  source.  Power  ciists  uw- 
pen^tly  of  aU  r^ht;  gMtifitH^ 
founded  only  on  ngbt.  A  kisg  ^^ 
often  the  power  to  be  cruel,  bat  be 
has  never  the  authority  to  be  so- 
Subjects  have  sometiows  ****/f^ 
overturning  die  government,  bet  tihjf 
can  iti  no  case  have  the  evtli^' 
Pmser  may  be  abused ;  mdhari^^^ 
he  exceeded.  A  soverei|a  shiB«*"* 
never,  who  exercises  it  fer  the  siW^ 
ef  Ms  subjacts ;  he  exceeds  bis  <W7 
ri*y,  if  he  deprive  them  of  dnt  |fl»«- 
enableridit.  the  liberty  of  censa«*^' 

Power  may  ha  fiened  #it^  ^ 
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POWERi 


fraud  or  force;  tmfkotity  is  deriveil 
from  Botne  present  law,  or  delegated 
by  «  liicher  fMoer,  Despotism  is  an 
assumed  mNMf*,  it  ackiiowledges  ti6 
law  but  nie  will  of  the  individual ;  it 
is,  therefore,  exercised  by  no  autfuh 
rity:  the  Sovereign  holds  his  pov^er 
by  the  law  of  God ;  for  God  is.  the 
source  of  «dl  mUhoritj^^  which  is  coid- 
mensuratewith  hie  goodness,  hie  jEWver, 
and  his  wisdom :  man,  theralore,  ex» 
ercises  the  Supreme  ntdhority  over 
man,  as  the  minister  of  God's  autho- 
rity ;  he  exceeds  that  authority  if  he 
do  any  thing  contrary  to  God's  will. 
Subjects  have  a  delegated  witharity 
which  they  receive  from  a  superior ; 
if  they  act  for  themselves,  without 
respect  to  the  will  of  that  superior, 
they  exert  a  pcatr  without  autkority. 
In  this  manner  a  prime  minister  acts 
by  the  author'Ay  of  the  king  to  whom 
he  is  responsible.  A  minister  of  the 
gospel  performs  the  functions  by  the 
authority  of  tlie  gos^jel,  as  it  is  mter- 
preted  and  administered  by  the 
thurch ;  biit  when  he  acts  by  an  in- 
dividual or  particular  interpretation, 
it  is  a  self-assumed  pozrer,  but  not 
authority.  Social  beiugs,  in  order  to 
lict  in  concert^  must  act  by  lows  and 
the  subOrdiaaJidn  of  ranks,  Aether 
in  religion  or  politics ;  and  he  who 
acts  solely  by  his  own  will,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  consent  Of  compe- 
tent judges,  exerts  a  power y  but  is 
without  authoritv,  Hence^  those  who 
officiate  in  England  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  form  and  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church,  act  by  an  as- 
sumed power,  which  thoqgh  not  pu- 
nishable by  the  laws  of  man,  must, 
like  other  sins,  be  answered  for  at  the 
bar  of  God. 

It  lies  properly  with  the  Supreme 
power  to  grant  privileges,  or  take  them 
away ;  but  the  same  may  be  done  by 
one  in  whdm  the  authority's  investea. 
Authority  in  this  sense  is  applied  to 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  where 
the  line  of  distinction  is  always  drawn, 
between  what  we  can'  and  what  we 
ought  to  do.  There  is  power  where 
we  can  or  may  act;  there  is  authority 
only  where  we  ought  to  act.  In  all 
our  dealings  with  others,  it  b  neces- 
sary to  consider  in  every  thing,  not 
what  we  have  the  poieer  of  doing,  but 


wbat«fthttmtlie4n<Aif«*|rtx>d9.  la 
matters  of  indifference,  and  .in  what 
concerns  ourselves  only,  it  is  s«ftcmit 
to  have  the  power  to  act,  but  ia  all 
important  matters  we  must  have  the 
authority  of  the  divioe  kmi  m  maa 
may  have  the  power  to  read  or  leave 
it  alone ;  but  he  cannot  dispose  of  .his 
person  without  autharity.  In  wbat 
tconcems  others,  we  must  act  by  their 
nuthority,  if  we  wish  to  act  coi^ 
scientiously.  When  the  secrets  of 
another  are  confided  to  us,  we  have 
the  power  to  divulge  them,  but  not 
the  authority,  unless  it  be  ^ven  by 
him  who  entrusted  them. 

Instructors  are  invested  by  the  pa- 
tents with  authority  over  th^r  chil- 
dren, and  parents  receive  their  ov- 
thority  from  nature,  that  is,  the  law 
of  God.  This  paternal  autkority,  ao? 
cording  to  the  Christian  system,  ex- 
tends to  the  education,  but  not  bo  t^ 
destruction  of  their  ofispring.  Hie 
Heatliens,  however,  claimed  and  eX'- 
erted  a  pmter  over  the  Hves  of  dieir 
children.  By  my  superior  strengjtk  I ' 
may  be  enabled  to  exert  a  power  over 
a  man,  so  as  to  contrt)!  ais  action; 
of  his  own  accord  he  ^ves  me  auth4^ 
rity  to  dispose  of  bis  property.  So 
in  literature,  inen  of  established  »• 
putation,  of  classical  merit,  auA 
l^nown  veracity,  are  quoted  as  autkO' 
rdie<in  support  of  any  posidon. 

Tower  is  indefinite  as  to  degree; 
one  may  have  little  or  much  power  ; 
dominion  is  a  positive  de^ee  of  power. 
A  monarch's  power  may  be  ImnteA 
by  various  circumstances;  a  despot 
exerdses  dominion  over  all  his  subr 
jects,  high  and  low.  One  is  not  said 
to  get  a  power  over  any  object,  but  t6 
get  an  object  into  one's  power :  on  tha 
other  band,  we  get  a  d^wiinioaoveran 
object ;  thus  some  men  have  a  domi^ 
nion  over  the  consciencies  of  others. 
Heooe  tlnm  ifavlt  prove  my  might,  aod  c«ne  Ha 

how, 
TlM« fltoo4*lM  ft  liTil  of  tapcvUpvioV.    PnnL 

Bmom'  waMMg  tfom  MrtHgik  U  .ftlv^p  at 
tkon  wlM  a*  govflnedt  wbo  we  uul^I  hk 
mutharttgf  arittav  ftom  qpialon  is  in  thoie  nfaf 
goTero,  wlU»  ftie  fiBir.  'Tbhnul 

And  eadi  of  tbeae  meBt  will,  perceive,  de«i{ii» 
And  diftw  cofifoi^dly  b  a  dfrVentHne, 
^fmdb  thnKui'iteinl-dMiiiiton'oWIke  MC, 
^  -Or  iHUiipihe  i 


pRAcncABCiE^  t/«  F&snbk. 
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praise; 


PAAcncE>  V.  Custom. 

to  PHACTISK,  V.  To  exerdxe. 

TO  PRAISE,   COMBIEKD9 
'    APPLAUD,  EXTOL. 

PRAISE  conMs  from  the  GermaD 
preisen  to  value,  and  our  own  word 
priqey  signifying  to  give  a  value  to  a 
thine. 

.    CuMMEND,  in  Latin  commendOf 
compounded  of  com  and  mando^  sig- 
jufies  to  commit  to  the  good  opinion 
of  others. 
.   APPLAUD,  V.  Jppkuse, 

'EXTOL,  in  Latin  cxtolloy  signifies 
to  lift  up  very  high. 

All  tliese  tenns  denote  the  act  of 
expressing  approhation.  The  praise 
IS  the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it 
may  rise  to  a  high  degree,  but  it  ge- 
nerally implies  a  lo%ver  degree :  we 
praiu  a  person  generally;  we  con^ 
jmend  him  particularly :  we  praise  him 
for  his  diligence,  sobrietv,  and  the 
.like;  we  conunend  him  for  his  per- 
formances, or  for  any  particular  in- 
stance of  prudence  or  good  conduct. 
^o  applaud  is  an  ardent  mode  of 
mraising  i  we  applaud  a  person  for 
his  nobleness  of  spirit :  to  exiol  is  a  re- 
Terential  mode  of  f^ratsin^  ;  we'ejfo/ 
a  man  for  his  heroic  exploits.  Praise 
is  confined  to  no  station,  though  with 
most  propriety  bestowed  b^  superiors 
or  equals.  Commendation  is  the  part 
of  a  superior;  a  parent  commends  his 
child  for  an  act  ot  charity.  Applause 
is  the  act  of  many  as  well  as  of  one. 
Theatrical  performances  are  the  fre- 
cuenl  subiacts  of  public  applauses* 
J^tol  is  ue  act  of  inferiors,  who  de- 
dare  thus  decidedly  their  sense  of  a 
person's  superiority. 

Xa  the  scale  of  signification  com" 
mend  stands  the  lowest,  and  extol  the 
highest ;  we  praise  in  stronger  terms 
than  we  commend :  to  applaud  is  to 
praise  in  loud  terms;  to  extol  is  to 
praite  in  strong  terms.  He  who  ex* 
pects  prati€,  will  not  be  contented 
]  with  simple  commendation :  praise, 
when  sincere,  and  bestowed  by  one 
whoin  we  esteem,  is  truly  gratifying; 
but  it  is  .a  daiigeious  gift  for.  toe  i» 
etiver;  happy  that  man  who  has  no 
«cwion  CO; repeqt  th^  aqepptwiKJe  of 
it«    Commendatum  is  always  sincere, 


PRATBA. 

lwljnay.h#ipjNarb^pieficial  hj^inng 
enrfmrMMiiifiPt  /ispJafftr  is  noiST ; 
it  is  the  seotinant  ofuift  wttetnie, 
,who  are  coBtiiMwlly  * 


BkM» 


■eik  Co  cafMVB 
nvU*d  bj  each  toocw  *J  ^*n  b«it  »Ho«^ 
fwt  f  ktvw  pnKClM,  aad  for  «rt>  ImpcmfU 


'   Wtai  tehool-baTt  VTlfe  vetw.  It  ariiijMari 

Um^ktftAmt9iMm9ttmhmitmm9u*Bet0rmj 

nttl  mtt^jot  tMr  ova. 

Whlto,fta«hot|it 

Tk'  tffipteiMe  of  l«ds  aad  < 

Botcs. 

The  Mtrrtle  rcmt  tMr  carpfaT  Cmmt  ffrmte. 
Him  tJbey  c«fo<;  they  wonlri^'bte  alooe. 


PRAISE-WOETHY,  V.  Louddk. 

TO  PRATE,  V.  To  babble. 
TO  PRATTLE,  V.  ToJfabble, 

PRAYER,  PJ5TITION,  HEgUEST, 
ENTREATY,  SUIT. 

PRAYER,  from  the  Latin  pTet\ 
and  the  Greek  v«rf vyc^mu  to  pray,  is  2 
general  term,  including  the  cquhdi^ 
idea  of  application  to  some  person  h 
any  favor  to  be  granted  :  PETITIOX 
from  peto  to  seek;  REQUEST (r, 
Toask)\  ENTREATY  (».  To  h^y. 
sun  from  sue,  in  FreD«^  man, 
Latin  sequor,  to  follow  after;  deocie 
difierent  modes  of  pr«ycr,  'v«ryiii|  k 
the  drcumstances  of  the  action  sod 
the  object  acted  upon. 

The  prayer  is  made  more  cbmmcfcl^ 
to  the  Supreme  Being;  the  petiU» 
is  made  more  generally  to  one's  R^ 
low  creatures ;  we  may,  iKwever,  p^m 
our  fellow  creatures,  and  petiiton  ots 
Creator ;  the  premer  is  made  for  eTe;T 
thing  which  is  of  the  first  importaxici 
to  us  as  living  beings ;  the  pHitiea  i< 
made  for  that  which  maj  satisfr  osr 
desires:  hence,  our  vrayers  to  tfce 
Almighty  respect  all  oar  draais- 
stances  as  moral  and  reaponsiMe 
agents;  o\ir  petitions  respect  the  tem- 
porary drcumstances  of  our  presest 
existence. 

The  petition  and  requett  are  aiib 
made  to  our  fellow  creatnires;  but 
the  former  is  a  public  act,  in  whic& 
many  express  their  wishaa  tt>  the  5d- 
preme  Authority ;  the  latter  is  an  ip- 
dividual  act  between  men  in  thdr  pri- 
vate reUtions^  the  people  jMf  Km  the 
king  or  the  paiiiament;  a  school  ^ 
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^8  pitUhn  Mir  nnii^r  ^  ckiid 
tnakca  a  refueti  to  its  fnrent;  one 
Sneodi  mfkkes  a  requed  to  another; 
The  reqmtd  marks  an  eifaatitj,  but 
tbe  Mtfreo^  defines  ;no  condition ;  it 
di&rs,  however,  from  the  former  in 
the  natare  of  the  olject  and  the  mode 
of  preferring:  the  request  is  but  a 
simple  expression ;  the  etUrpafy  is  ur- 
gent: the  revest  may  be  made, in 
trivial  matters  ;  the  eiilreBtfy  is  made 
in  laattcn  that  deeply  interest  the 
iMiag:  we  make  ine  request  of  a 
friend  to  lend  a  book  ;  we  use  every 
tnireaty  in  order  to  divert  a  person 
from  the  purpose  which  we  think  de^ 
trimental :  dne  complies  with  a  re- 
quett;  one  yields  to  enireaties.  It 
was  the  dyiufg  request  of  Socrates, 
that  they  would  sacrifice  a  cock  to 
i£sculapius.  Regulus  was  deaf  to 
every  entreaty  of  his  friends,  who 
wished  him  not  to  return  to  Carthage. 
The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  prayer, 
varying  both  in  tl^  nature  of  tne  sub- 
jecty  and  the  character  of  the  a^ent.  A 
gentleman  pays  his  suit  to  a  lady ;  a 
courtier  makes  his  suit  to  the  prince. 

Tortare  him  with  thy  foftoeai. 
Nor,  tm  Ikjr  fvoyeh  mre  f nated.  Mi  him  free. 

Otwat. 
She  takn  jMfft/oiu,  and  dlnpfDKs  lawi, 
fltaui  aad  deteimfaMi  evtiy  pilvate  cauw. 

Yhm  apolm  Illoaein;  the  TnQsa  crew. 
With  cfta  and  chunoiin»  his  rejucff  renew. 

Drvdrh. 

Jofwaenta,  IntrcMiM,  wd  pconUseii  i^ore 

•mplojnd  In  order  to  aooth  them  (the  ibilowen 

«f  €4Ntfc8>»  Roautnox. 

SeUon  or  nefer  b  then  mach  ipohe,  when* 

«fw  tffly  one  cosMi  to  riefhr  a  mU  to  another. 

South, 

PRECARIOUS,  V.  DoubtfuL 

PRfica^DENCE,  V.  Priority* 
FRACEDENT,  V,  Example. 
FBBCEDtKa,  V.  Antecedent. 
PRECEPT,  V.  Command. 
PREcBPT,  V.  Doctrine. 
PRECEPT,  V.  Maxim. 
PRECINCTS,  V.  Bdrder. 
j^RECious,  V.  Valuable. 
PRECIPITANCY,  V.  Rashness. 
•paECiss^  Vk  Aocttrate. . 


PRScf«fdN^  V.  Jmtne$i; 

PRECURSOR,  V.  Fbrerurmer. 

PREDICAMENT,   V.   SttUetlGft. 

TO  PREDICT,  v.-  ToforeteL 

PREEMINENCE,  V.  PftOfity. 
TO  PREFER,   V.   To  ckoOSe^ 

TO  PREFER,  V.  To  encourage^ 
PREFERENCE,  v.  Priority,^ 
PREJUDICE,  V.  Biasj. 

PREJUDICE,  V.  Disadvantage. 

PREMEDITATION,  V.  FoffetlumghU 
PREPOSSESSION,  V.   BtitS. 

PREPOSSESSION,  V.  Bent, 
PREROGATIVE,  V.  Privilege. 

TO  PRESAQB,   V.   To  QUgUT* 

PRESAGE,  V.  Omen. 
TO  PRESCRIBE,  V.  To  appotnL 
TO  PRESCRIBE,  V.  To  dictate. 
PRESCRIPTION,  V.  Usage. 

PRESENT,  V.    Gift. 

TO  PRESENT,   V.   To  gtVC. 

TO  PRESENT,  V.  To  introduce. 
TO  PRESBRVE,  t^.  To  Keep. 
PRESUMING,  V.  Presumptive. 
PRESUMPTION,  V.  Arrogance* 

PRESUMPTIVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS^ 
PRESUMING. 

PRESUMPTIVE  comes  from  pre^ 
eume,  in  the  sense  of  supposing  or 
taking  for  granted;  PR£SUMP-i 
TUOU8,  PRESUMING  (t;.  Arro* 
gance)y  come  from  the  satne  verb,  in 
the  sense  of  taking  upon  one's  sel^ 
or  taking  to  one's  seTi^  any  importance  t 
the  former  is  therefore  employed  in 
an  indifferent,  the  latter  in  a  bad  ac- 
ceptation :  a  presumptive  heir  is  one 
presumed  or  expected  to  be  heir; 
presumptive  evidence  is  evidecfoe 
founded  on  some  presumption  or  stlp- 
pQsition;  so  likewise  j»fietiiMpffM  rea- 
soning;  but  a  presumptuous  man,  a 
presumptuous  thought,  a  presump- 
tmnu  behaviour^  all  indickt^  aa  uur 
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PRVTBMBIlk. 


Midiorizect  .jpfiiiMjpf  ion  i^^HMrs  om 
&vor,  PrenMfiji^ttOM  is  a  etronger 
tomi  'tfatii  prttumngf  because  it  has 
a  mora  deanite  «i#e;  the  foimer  do* 
aignates  the. express  quality  of pre^ 
ian^tian^  the  latter*  the  inelifiation  t 
a  inani^  prenrnptvoiu  wheo  his  oor* 
duct  partakes  of  the  nature  of  pre- 
sumtum  ;  he  is  premming  isasauch 
as  he  shows  hinuialf  disposed  to  prcy 
sume :  hence  we  speak  of  a  prentnh- 
hums  IsBgoage,  not  a  pnmamng  laiH 
guage;  a  premming  temper^  not  a 
prttumpiuoiit  temper.  In  nke  manner 
whea  OM  sayt  it  is  p^^enimphum*  in  « 
man  to  do  any  thing,  this  expresses 
the  idea  ef  pretimtpiien  much  more 
forcibly  than  to  ^y  it  in  prmunmg  in 
him  to  do  it^  It  would  be  presumptuoui 
in  a  man  to  address  a  moBarcn  in  a 
language  of  fiuailiarity  and  disrespect  j 
it  is  prestmdng  in  a  common  person  to 
address  any  «ne  who  is  superior  ia 
•tation,  witli  fiimiJifurity  and  disre- 
spect. 

Itee  ii  BO  qialUk^tloa  for  go? eminent  but 
▼IrtWMA  vtadci^  ■ctaal  ^tfrmumftUn 

BOXKB. 

866  what  to  fvt  bj  tkoie  pre0MM|rliM««  prta- 
ciplei  vbtch  bare  brought  jronr  leaden  (of  the  re- 
velation) to  deipiw  HNtbeiff  pifflBcvMn.  Bomb 

Pmmmtng  of  bto  feice  wjihgynrhling^aae^ 
AlRtdj  be  II6T06IB  the  prbnfaM  pfUe.    Ds  yskm* 

MIE^ENCE,   PRETENSION, 
FRS'TOXTy   BXCUEHB. 

^.  PaETENCE;  copies  fsomoreUmd 
(v.  Tofeign)m  the  sense  of  setting 
lbr&  any  thing  uidependant  of  our- 
stlves.  PRKIXNSION  comes  from 
the  same  verb  in  the  sense  of  setting 
forth  any  thing  that  depends  upon  our- 
selves. The  pretence  is  commonly  a 
^siMMesentatton ;  iboprtUnsum  isfre* 
jjuentiy  a  miscalculation:  the  pretence 
U  set  forth  to  conceal  what  is  bad  in 
line's  jsalfi  the  prekenAm  is  set  forth 
to  dis|day  vhut  is  good :  the  former 
t>etraye  one'e  ialsebood^  the  latter 
one's  Qonoeit  or  self-importance;  the 
former  can  never  be  employed  in  a 
food  ^ensie^  the  latter  m^  sometimes 
pe  employed  in  an  indififerent  sense : 
B  hmu)  of  bad  -character  may  make  a 
pretence  of  raligion  by  Bdoptine  an 
iHtttwBid  piofossion ;  men  of  the  least 
neHt  oAfD  maka  the  hi^iest  pretet^ 
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of  wkBt  18  wml;  tat  ik 
former  is  not  so  great  a  fioUdeBO! 
troth  as  the  latter :  the  jire<eace  iw 
consist  of  trathand  folsehoed  bbni 
ad;  the nre^exi consists altogeckro 
fiibehood :  the  pretence  may  sqm 
tiiDes  serve  only  to  conceal  or  psUiM 
a  foolt;  the  pretext  serves  to  fai^ 
something  seriously  colpeble  a 
mckedx  a  child  may  ^lake  in&po 
sition  n  pretence  for  idleness ;  a  m 
makes  ms  acqBBintanoe  with  tbeuf* 
vants  a  pretext  for  getting  adnittaBR 
into  hooses. 

The  pretence  and  EXCUSE  an 
both  set  foith  to  justify  one's  ooodaA 
in  the  eyes  of  others ;  but  the  fr^ 
tence  always  conceals  somethiiig  wn 
pr  leu  culpable,  and  bv  e  greater  <x 
less  violation  of  truth;  the  eMMr  mt 
sometimes  justify  that  which  isjaO- 
fiaUe,  and  with  strict  regerd  to  tndL 
To  oblige  one's  self  nnder^prtUaa 
of  obliging  another  is  a  deipicahie 
trick;  ilkwss  is  an  allowable  acut 
to  justify  any  omission  in  basinets. 

OtU  bad  waraM  bcr  toVwuii 
or  ilialltaf  pida»  wbeee  eenal  tndfk, 
VmdBt  pretence  of  taUof  air. 
To  pick  np  enMnnary  ladlci.  Sm 

Bach  thinks  bto  own  tbe  beet  yrelniHMi-  &«• 
JaatUyinc  pcrild;  and  Quder  lor  jwhUekk^ 
actt,  pnbllck  beneSt  would  looo  becMe  W 
pnUmtf  and  perfidjr  and  amrdertbe  end. 

Tbelaitnfnge  of  a  c«il^  pcnoa  btoaH 
Aeteer  apder  an  ec«Me.  ^'"^ 

TO   PRSTKND,  V.  To  fitgn^ 

TO   PRETEND,  V.   To  offecL 

PRETjENSioN,  V.  Pretend. 

PRETENSION,  CLAIM. 
PRETENSION  (r.  Tretmt)  mJ 
CLAIM  («.  To  aekfor)  bodi  sW 
an  assertion  of  rights,  but  they  aj^ 
in  the  nature  of  the  rights.  TbeM» 
refers,  only  to  th»  rights  which  *» 
calculated  as  such  by  an  indmdj^ 
the  latter  to  those  which  exist  indfr 


pendant    of  his  supfwsitioo  < 


that 
cannot  therefore  be  iTpretensiofi  ^^^ 
out  one  to  pretend,  but  there  m^ 
a  claim  without  any  immediate  c»*"f 
ist :  thus  we  say  a  person  rests  M 
pretension  te  the  erowa  afo"  ^ 
ground  of  being  descended  "«**  ^ 
former  king;  m  hereditary  ^ 
chies  there  is  iio  one  «ph9  ^  ^ 
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PfUDE. 
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claim^  to  the  crown  except  of  the  next 
heir  in  succession.  The  pretension  is 
commonly  "built  upon  one^s  personal 
mexits;  the  chum  rests  upon  tiie  laws 
of  civil  society :  a  person  makes  hish 
pretennoM  who  estimates  his  ments 
aod  consequent  deserts  at  a  high  rate; 
he  judges  of  his  c/amts  according  as  they 
are  supported  by  the  laws  of  his  cocm- 
Uy  or  tne  circumstances  of  the  case : 
the  pretension  when  denied  can  never 
be  proved;  the  claim^  when  proved, can 
always  be  enforced.  One  is  in  gene- 
ral willing  to  dispute  the  pretensions 
uf  men  who  mase  themselves  judges 
in  their  own  cause ;  but  one  is  not 
unwilling  to  listen  to  any  c/aimi  which 
are  modestly  preferred.  Those  who 
uiake  a  pretension  to  the  greatest 
learning  are  commonly  men  of  shallow 
information ;  those  who  have  the 
most  substantial  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude and  respect  of  mankind  are  com- 
monly found  to  be  men  of  the  fewest 
pretensions. 

It  i«  ofiea  cbarsfed  npoD  wrllcn,  that  wtth 
all  their  pretmuiont  to  peoiut  apd  diicoveita, 
Uirj  do  UlUe  more  tbaa  copjr  one  another. 

JoaMSOH« 
This  night  oar  mfailiter  we  name, 
Let  everj  senrant  tpeak  hi*  eUttnu  Ga  v. 

PRETEXT,  v.  Pretence. 
PRETTY,  V.  Beautiful. 
TO  PREVARICATE,  V.  To  evode. 
TO  PREVENT,  V.  To  hhidev. 

TO  PREVENT,   ANTICIPATE* 

To  PREVENT  is  literally  to  come 
before  hand,  and  ANTICIPATE  to 
take  before  hand :  the  former  is  em- 
ployed for  actual  occurrences ;  tlie 
tatter  a$  much  for  calculations  as  for 
actions  :  prevent  is  the  act  of  one 
being  towards  another;  anticipate  is 
the  act  of  a  being  either  towards  him- 
self or  another.  God  is  said  to  pre- 
xent  us,  if  he  interposes  with  his  grace 
to  divert  our  purposes  towards  that 
which  is  right ;  we  anticipate  the  hap- 
piness which  we  are  to  enjoy  m  future; 
we  anticipate  what  a  person  is  going 
to  say  b^,  saying  the  same  thing  before 
him.  'I he  term^rcren^^  when  tidcen 
in  this  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  is 
employed  only  as  the  act  of  the  divine 
Being ;  anticipate^  on  the  contrary,  is 
taken  only  as   the    act    of  hmnan 


beiflgs   towurdi   each  odier.    thmm 
words  may,  however,  be  farther  allied 
toeaoh  other,  when  und«rthecannpf»> 
venOan  in  its  vulgar  aoo6ftatioo  it  in- 
cluded the  idea  of  hinderina  another 
in  his  prooeedbgs ;  in  whi<£  case  to 
anlia|NUe  is  a  species  of  prtventwn  ; 
that  b,  to  prevent  another  fron  d«nf 
a  tfaiDg  by  doing  it  one's  self. 
But  I  do  tUok  It  vast  wwardly  aad  ?fld; 
FMr  ter  or  «b«t  mlfht  flitl,  m  to  frmmit 
ThaUmaoriilii. 


Htthat  haa  mnUetpat^  the  eoDvonalhw  at  % 
wtt  will  wMder  to  what  prfjadlM  ha  owoa  his 
Kputaiioo.  ,  Joajnoii. 

PREVIOUS,  V.  AntecedmU. 
PREY,  t;.  Booty. 
PRICE,  t;.  Cost. 

PRIDE,  VANITY,  CONCEIT. 

PRIDE  is  in  all  probability  con- 
nected with  the  wordparotfe,  and  tha 
German  praekt  shew  or  splendour,  as 
it  signifies  that  high  flown  temper  in  a 
man  which  makes  him  paint  to  him- 
self every  thing  in  himself  as  bean- 
tifol  or  splendid. 

VANITY,  in  Latin  vanttaSf  from 
vain  and  vanusy  is  compounded  of 
ve  or  valde  and  inanis^  signiiying  ex- 
ceeding emptiness. 

CONCEIT  V,  Conceit. 

The  valoing  of  one's  self  on  tha 
possession  of  any  property  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  terms,  but  they  diA 
for  either  in  regard  to  the  objector 
the  manner  of  the  action.  Fride  is 
the  term  of  most  extensive  import  and 
application^  and  comprehends  in  its 
Si^ification  not  only  tnat  of  the  other 
two  tenns,  but  likewise  ideas  peculiar 
to  itself. 

Fride  is  applicable  to  every  obiect, 
good  or  bad,  high  or  low,  small  or 
great;  vanity  is  applicable  only  tp 
small  objectt :  pride  is  therefore  j^od 
or  bad ;  t^ant^^  is  always  bad ;  it  is 
always  emptiness  or  nothinpess.  A 
man  is  proud  who  values  himself  ou 
the  possession  of  his  literary  or  sci- 
entific talent,  on  his  wealth,  on  his 
rank,  on  his  power,  on  his  acquire- 
menu,  or  his  superiority  over  his  com- 
petitors; he  is  vain  of  his  person, 
nis  dress,  his  walk,  or  any  thin^  that 
is  frivolous.  Fride  is  oie  iahersnt 
quality  in  man,  and  while  it  resu  on 
noble  objectiiy  it  is  his  noblest  chkirao- 
9  z 
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teture  flowing  from  »  vickms  oob«ci« 
soliWB  or  educatioo;  pHde  sKows  i^ 
oatf  vaiknMlj  aooofdittg  to  tbe  oMHWr 
flf  tbe  obiiect  on  vbidi  it  19  iixod  ^ 

noble  priik  seqk^  t»  di»plfty  ittell 
in  att  tlw«  ^an  ooiiinmn4  tb%  i9g$%u 
or  admirafioD  of  inwitinri)  the  prkh 
of  wealthy  of  poveiy  e»  of  odber 
adventitious  prop«rtie6y  oommMily  dis* 
plays  itself  io  an  unseemly  denortM 
ineM  towiurds  others;  vanUy  snows 
kself  only  by  its  eagerness  fo  caCeh 
the  notice  of  others. 

Pride  (says  Blair)  makes  us  esteem 
oarselwes  ;  vanity  makes  jib  desire  the 
esteem  of  others.  Mr.  Tavlor  ques- 
tions the  propriety  of  the  latter 
clause  of  this  sentence,  and  asks  what 
has  vanity  to  do  with  the  esteem  of 
others.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot 
help  thinkiifcg  that  Dr.  Blair  is  ex- 
ceedingly, incorrect  in  maay  pardG»* 
lars.  In  the  first  place  nrwfe  ie,  as  I 
have  before  obeer\'edy  self-esteeni^  or, 
which  is  nearly  the  sahie  things  sel^ 
▼aluation;  it  oanaot  therefore  pn>« 
perly  be  said  to  make  ns  esteem  onr- 
selves.  Of  mnHy  I  have  already  said 
that  it  makes  one  anxious  for  the 
notice  and  applause  of  others;  but  I 
cannot  with  Dr.  Blfur  say  that  it 
makes  one  want  the  esteem  of  others, 
because  esteem  is  too  suhstantiai  a 

Saiity  to  be  sought  for  b^  tiie  vam^ 
sides  that  what  Dr.  Bhur  seems  to 
assign  as  a  leading  and  characteristic 
gronnd  of  distinction  between  pridb 
and  9amity  is  only  an  incidental  pnv 
perty.  A  man  is  said  to  be  vttin  of 
his  ck)thes>  if  he  sires  indications  that 
he  values  himself  upott  then  as  a 
ground  of  distinction ;  although  h» 
dkonld  not  expressly  seek  to  display 
himself  to  ethersi 

P^nceit  ih  that  species  of  self-valu- 
ation that  respects  one's  talents  only  ^ 
it  is  so  for  therefore  ch>sely  allied  to 
ptide  ;  but  a  man  is  said  to  be  proud- 
of  that  whioh  be  realW  has,  but  to* 
be  conceited  of  that  wineh  he  really 
faaa  not ;  a  man  may  be  proud  to  an 
eaoess  of  merits  which  he  actually, 
possesses;  but  when  be  is  conceited 
his  merits  are  all  in  his  own  conceit  ; 
the  latter  is  therefore  obviously  found^ 
ed  en  falsehood  altogether. . 


Tkat  iMMl^ 'k  tlM  food  of  foota.' 

The  Kir  eoMceft  of  the 
•ovree  of  tlwie  du^Me  to 


l»  Ae  pet 


PRissT^  V.  Clergyman. 

PRIMART,   P&lMriPITE» 
ORIGIKAJ^. 

PRIMARY,  ftom  prittms,  ugoifo 
beJbngJBg  to  or  hke  tbe  first.  PHI- 
MITlVf  from  the  same,  signifies  ae* 
'  "^'^  ;  to  the  fo^t. 


signifies     oontamiiig 


ORIGINAL 

^origin. 

The  primary  denotes  simply  the 
order  of  succession,  and  is  yierefefff 
the  generic  term;  pritmttoe  andofv 
^ina/ include  also  the  idea  of  sa« 
other  relation  to  the  thhig  that  sac 
ceeds,  and  are  therefore  modes  of  the 
primary.  The  primary  has  nod&sg 
to  come  before  it;  in  this  manner ve 
speak  of  the  primary  cause  as  the  caosB 
which  precedes  secondary  cboscs: 
the  primitive  is  that  after  wiudi 
other  things  are  formed  ;  in  this  imb- 
ner  a  primitive  word  is  that  after 
which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatires 
are  formed  :  the  original  is  that  which 
either  gives  birth  to  the  thing  or  be- 
longs to  that  which  gives  birth  to  tfae 
thing;  the  original  meaning  of  a  word 
is  that  which  was  given  to  it  by  tfae 
makers  of  the  word.  The  priMm 
subject  of  consideration  is  that  whid 
should  precede  all  others.  The  pri- 
mitiee  state  of  society  is  that  stats 
which  was  formed  without  a  moA^ 
but  might  serve  as  a  model.  The  ori- 
ginal  stt^te  of  things  is  that  which  is 
coeval  with  the  thinp  themselves* 


n  the  ]W€MMy  Hid  AudsBBrti 
power  withoet  wfateh  tiei*  ceiM  be  ee  Mkr 
inteUectiwI  operatloo.  Jobbmi. 

Meaa  while  oarprimMtee  fleet  iiie  to  Meet, 
Hb  godlike  guest  walks  forth.  Mbshkl 

As  ^  the  share  of  power  eeeh  hdhital 
ottght  to  hare  tn  (he  state,  thdt'  I  inst  deijfs 
he  SitoegsC  tfae  dinct  er4<M*<  i%ite  of  ne. 

PRIMITIVE,  V.  Primartf. 
ptwjffciPAL,  V.  Chief. 
ip]iiNciPL£>  V,  Doc^me. 
ptitNT,  V,  Mark, 
PRios,  V.  AtUecgdaH. 
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PRIORITVi    ?WPCBDBVCB, 

PR£-£MIK£NC£9  PREFERENCE, 
PRIORITY  denotes  the  abstract 
oualky  of  being  before  others :  PRE- 
CEDENCE, firom^r^  and  cedo,  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  going  before :  PRE- 
EMINENCE signifies  being  more 
eminent  or  elevated  than  others : 
PREFERENCE  signifies  being  put 
before  others.  Friorky  respects  sim- 
ply the  order  of  snccession,  and  is 
applied  to  objects  either  in  a  state  of 
motion  or  rest;  precedence  signifies 
priority  in  going,  and  depends  npon  a 
right  or  privilege ;  pre-eminence  sig- 
nifies priority  m  being,  and  depends 
upon  merit ;  preference  signifies  pri- 
ority in  placing,  and  depends  upon 
favor.  The  priority  is  applicable 
rather  to  the  thing  than  the  person ; 
it  is  not  that  which  is  sought  for,  but 
that  which  is  to  be  had.  Age  fre- 
quently gives  priority  where  every 
other  claim  is  wanting.  The  immo- 
derate desire  for  precedence  is  ofVen 
nothing  but  a  childish  vanity ;  it  is  a 
distinction  that  flows  out  of  rank  and 
power ;  a  nobleman  claims  a  prece- 
dence on  all  occasions  of  ceremony. 
The  love  of  pre-eminence  is  laudable, 
,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  degree  of 
moral  worth  which  exceeds  that  of 
others ;  a  general  aims  at  pre-eminence 
in  his  profession.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  obtain  the  best  for  them- 
selves, are  eager  to  have  the  prefer^ 
ence ;  we  seek  for  die  preference  in 
matters  of  choice. 

A  bpt^r  place,  a  iDore  commodkMia  seat, 
priority  iq  heiag  helpfd  at  table,  &e.  what  b 
It  but  iaciMehif  oanelf«i  ta  mth  criiet  to  the 
<iNirBniaao»Md  plfNiDift  vi  oibOTvf 

M»9im  pin  ttmO»  ^ftm  i«ipW)  ^  «4<> 

ifit«d,  fodj^receienc^  pet  «/^|it«        Aof^mfft, 

It  k  «M  WHfim  ff  WMHpi,  Itwl  tl«  lie- 
stnietion  of  order  ^^  K^  be  a  olali^  ttf  rao^; 
that  erimes  ihould  not  be  the  onlj  title  to  pre- 
eminence and  hoaor.  Bdbks. 

Yoa  Fill  ^grt!^  wftb  me  i^  glrlpf  t^^re- 
fcr«nee  to  a  dncere  and  KBrible  flrlend.  Gipao^. 

PRIVACY,    RETIREMENT^ 

SECLUSION. 

PRIVACY  literally  daootes  the  ab* 

str^t  ^Mility  of  prisoate^;  but  when 

taken  by  itself  it  signifies  the  stMe 

of  bei^  pripf^ts.    ^ET^^I^NT 


Ittarallj  signifies  the  abstract  act  of 
retiriT^:  amj  ^ECJ^yStON  that  of 
secluding  one's  self;  but  retiren^in^ 
by  its^  frequently  depotes  a  s^tj^  of 
peii^  retirea,  or  ^  p^ce  d£  retire^ 
ment ;  sechuioi^j  a  state  of  bfong  9^ 
eluded :  henpe  we  say  a  person  livef 
in  priy^c^,  ip  fefireofcrft,  i\\  secluiion, 
privacy  i^  opposed  to  publicity :  I19 
\vbo  lives  ii>  privacy^  therefore^  is  pi^j^ 
yvho  follows  np  ppbiic  Une^  who  live« 
so  as  to  be  little  kupwp  '•  retirement 
is  opposed  to  openness  or  freedom  of 
access;  he,  therefore,  who  lives  in  rf? 
tirement  withdraws  from  the  society 
of  others,  he  jives  bv  himself:  techfr 
sion  is  the  exces^  of  retirement ;  h^ 
>vho  lives  in  sechition  bari^  all  i^ccesjy 
to  himself;  he  shuts  himself  irom  t\m 
world.  Frivaey  is  most  suitable  fpr 
such  as  are  in  circ|imstajices  of  humi- 
liation, whether  from  th^ip  roislortuoia 
or  their  fault:  retirement  is  peculiarljr 
agreeable  to  those  wlip  are  of  a  rfr^ 
flective  turn ;  but  seclusion  is  chose^ 
only  by  those  who  labor  under  somf^ 
strong  affection  of  the  mind,  whether 
of  a  religious  or  a  physical  nature. 

Fly  with  AM  to  aooie  safr,  some  aaered  privacf^ 


In  our  retinfuentt  every  thiqg  dhpot^s  nil  to 
b^aerlpw.  ■  AoMioiif 

fVliat  eas  thj  ira^ry  of  sofrow  oaoaa, 
8eclufk4  tnm.  the  wrld,  aod  al(  \U  care, 
H^t  thoa  to  ^re  or  joy,  to  hope  aiftzx  I 

PRIVILEGE,   PREROGATIVE, 
3BXEMPTI0N,    IMMUNITY. 

PRIVILEGp.  ip  Lsgtin  pnw/e- 
gium^  coyipounded  of  priva  {md  Ui^p 
signifies  a  law  made  for  any  iiidivi- 
dual  or  set  of  individuals. 

PREROGATIVE,  in  Latin  prtt- 
rogativi,  were  so  called'  from  pra  an(} 
rogo  to  ask^  because  they  were  ^s^ 
l^ed  whom  they  would  have  to  be 
consuls:  hence  af^lied  in  our  lan- 
guage to  the  ri§^t  of  deteonining  ot 
choosing  first  in  many  particokrrs. 

BXfiMtTION  from  the  verb  to 
egempt,  and  IMMUNITY,  from  th« 
Latin  immunis  free,  are  both  exnployed 
for  the  object    fromr  which    one 
exen^t  or  free. 

Privilege  and  prerogative  consiist  of 
positive  advantages;  ^exemptioh   and 
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PRIVILEGE. 


PROCEEBIKG. 


by  thd  fonner  we  oliCnn  an  actual 
goody  by  the  Utter  the  removal  of  an. 
evil. 

Prmiegey  in  its  nx>st  extended 
sense,  oomprehends  all  the  rest :  fat 
evwj  prerogative^  exen^tion,  and  im- 
munity  are  privileges,  inasmuch  as 
they  rest  upon  certain  laws  or  cus- 
tomsy  which  are  made  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  indinduab ;  but  in  tbe  re- 
stricted sense  the  privilege  is  used 
only  for  the  subordinate  parts  of  so- 
ciety,  and  tbe  preroeaine  for  the 
sQperior  orden  :  as  uey  respect  the 
public^  privileget  belong  to  or  are 
granted  to  the  subject;  ^rerogativeit 
belong  lo  the  crown.  It  is  the  prro'h- 
lege  of  a  member  of  parliament  to 
escape  arrest  for  debt;  it  is  the  pre- 
rogatvtfe  of  the  crown  to  be  irrespon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  its  ministers. 
As  respects  private  cases  it  is  the 
privilege  of  females  to  have  the  best 
places  assigned  to  them;  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  male  to  address  the 
female. 

Privileges  are  anplied  to  every  ob- 
ject whicn  it  is  desirable  to  have; 
prerogative  is  confined  to  the  case  of 
makliii;  one^s  election,  or  exerdsing 
any  swcxsl  powerj  exemption  is  ap- 
plmbie  to  cases  m  which  one  is  ex- 
empted firam  any  tribute,  or  payment; 
immunity f  fitnn  the  Latin  mumts  an 
office,  is  pccdiariy  applicaUe  to  cases 
In  which  one  is  freed  fiom  a  service. 
All  chartered,  towns  or  corporations 
have  privileges,  exemptions,  and  tm- 
munittes ;  it  b  the  privilege  of  the 
^ty  of  London  to  shut  its  gates  against 
the  king. 

At  dw  ifid  4i»ut  ftiom  the  dlgal^,  eo  Ui^ 
ftitfett  tkt  |rnolleg«t  of  gny  iMin.  Bi.ai«. 

^  By  the  mna  af  aiytfpttlpiii,  ta  nwrpfttloa 
oatkejrrerofiBlireff  of  aatare,  yoo  attempt  to 
Ibno  ttijton  and  eavpaten  Into  the  i<itr). 

BVKB. 

-    Mei^  sbbUity  tfor  el«n  (In  Fnuce)  an- 
'  Jagfad  «ay  tmtm^Um  twm  tlM  da^  aa  aoMiai* 


Vo«  ^aia  -aa  ^mmunHy  flran  «fll  vUch 
•fClo^tolacaraMn*  1 

PItiYULBaB,  t;,  Bight* 
PBiZB>  t;.  Capture. 
TO  pRizis^  v.Towhie. 
FEOBAatLiTT^  V.  Chmce. 


PROBiTT,  1%  Honesty, 
TO  PROCEED,  V.  To  odvmut 

.     TO  PROCEED^   V.  To  OTlSe. 
PROCEEDING,     PROCESS, 
PROGRKSS. 

The  manner  of  parfomiing  adia 
for  the  attainment  of  a  given  ecd 
the  common  idea  oomprebended  : 
these  tei^ms.  PROCEBDING  U  ib 
most  general,  as  it  simply  expreuE 
the  general  idea  of  the.  manner  c 
coiiig  on ;  the  rest  are  specifie  teiB 
denoting  some  particularity  id  tn 
action,  object>  or  drcimistauce.  lb 
proceeding  is  said  coaunonly  oi  sec 
things  as  happen  in  tli^  oidinaiy  n; 
of  doing  business ;  PROCESS  is  sat 
of  such  things  as  are  done  hj  A' 
the  former  is  considered  in  a  nun 
point  of  view,  tlio  latter  in  a  sckad^ 
or  technical  pttnt  of  view.  Xbe  ine 
masons  have  bound  •  tbaasseli;^  to 
gether  by  a  law  of  secrecy  iwi  i 
reveal  some  part  of  xhmr.proeadiM^, 
the  process  by  whidi  pwper  is  m^ 
has  undergone  considerable  impivft- 
ments  since  its  first  iaventioa. 

The  proceeding  and  PROGRESS 
both  refor  to  tbe  moral  actions  c 
men;  4>ut  the  prcceedimg  3inlpl;(i^ 
notes  the  act  of  going-  4in»  or  ^ 
something ;  the;  prepress  denotes  ^ 
appnoKtmation  to  the  end.  The  fr^ 
ceeding  may  be  only  a  partial  wcm 
oomprehendtng  both  tbe  begiouK 
and  the  end ;  but  tbe  progress  is  ap- 
plied to  that  which  reonires  time)  aod 
a  regular  succession  of  acbon  to  hiac 
it  to  a.  completion.  That  is  a  ^ 
ceeding  in  wnidi  ef«ery  man  is  tned 
in  a  ceikt  of  law ;  that  is  apn^nts 
which  OMB  Bttkes  in  leaming,  br  tk 
addition  to  one's  knowledge,  nwf 
we  dp  not  talk  of  tbe  proceeding  oi 
lifoi  but  of  the  progress  of  life. 

Devottaa  baatowt  that  anlaifeMt  «i  k«rt 
In  Um  lanrloe  of  God,  which  is  Ibe  m^ 
priaclpla  both  of  penercfaBoa  aadj^rv"*" 
virtue.  »"«• 

Satamiaa  Juno  »oic,  wHh  double  cav. 
Attends  the  nul  pneeu  of  tbe  war.  DtraK*- 

What  eonU  be  aaore  fkir,  than  toli;«pn 
to  an  eneny  aU  that  joa  wbhed  to  oWin,  »^ 
to  iolBr  liBB  to  lakate  janr  hgw—'^ 

PROCESS,  V.  Proceeding. 
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PRODUCTION.       m 


PROCESSION,  TRAIN,    RETINUE. 

PROCESSION,  from  the  verb /pro- 
ceed, signifies  the  act  of  going  for- 
ward or  before,  that  is,  in  the  present 
instance  of  going  before  others,  or 
one  before  another. 

TRAIN  in  all  probability  comes 
from  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  sipii- 
fying  the  thing  drawn  after  another, 
and  in  the  present  instance  the  per- 
sons who  are  led  after,  or  follow, 
any  o^ect. 

*  RETINUE,  from  the  verb  to  re- 
tain, signifies  those  who  are  retained 
as  attendants. 

All  these  terms  are  said  of  any 
nomber  of  persons  who  follow  in  a 
certain  oAler ;  but  this,  which  is  the 
leading  idea  in  the  word  procession^  is 
but  oxlateral  in  the  terms  train  and 
retinue :  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
cession may  consist  of  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  stations;  bat  the  train  and 
rtfftitife  apply  onljr  to  sach  as  follow 
some  person  or  thing  in  a  subordiimte 
capacity:  the  former  in  ref^ard  to  sach 
as  make  up  the  coaduding  part  of 
some  proeeadtm;  the  latter  only  in 
regard  lo  the  servants  or  atteni&nts 
on  the  great.  At  funerals  there  is 
freqaeatly  a  k>n^  train  of  coaches  be- 
lonnng  to  the  fnends  of  the  deceased, 
which  dose  the  procession ;  princes 
and  nobles  never  |0  oat  on  state  or 
public  occasions,  without  a  numerous 
retinue.  Hie  beauty  of  every  proces- 
sion consists  in  the  order  with  which 
every  one  keeps  his  place,  and  the 
regolarity  with  which  the  whole  goes 
forward;  the  length  of  the  train  is 
what  renders  it  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice; the  number  of  the  retinwe  in 
eastern  nations  is  one  criterion  by 
which  the  wealth  of  die  individual  is 
estimated. 

And  now  tlM  prieite,  PotltlM  1  tkelr  batd, 
la  ridna  of  beatto  Involf *d,  tbt  loag  frocetwion 

Dmvaiai. 


Gat. 


The  mooB,  ud  all  the  atan^  frofA, 
Hnag  the  viaC  vaalt  of  heat *ft. 

Him  and  Us  deeping  ilave^  be  slew ;  tben  tplei 
Where  Remns  with  hb  rich  retlnice  Un.  DaTsn. 

TO  PROCLAIM,  V.  To  ottnoimce. 
TO  PRO.CLAiMi  V.  To  declare* 
PROOLAMATiol?,  v.  Decree. 

TO  PROCURE,   V»  To  get. 


TO  PROCURE,  r.  To  provide. 
PRODIGAL,  vi  Extravagant^ 
PRODIGY,  v»  Wonder. 
TO  PRODUCE,  V.  To  afford.  '■    - 
TO  PRODUCE,  V.  Te  effect. 
TO  pRopucE,  V.  Tornake. 
PRODUCE,  V.  Production. 
vnoDVCT,  V.  Production. 

PRODtCTIONj   PRODUCE, 
PRODUCT.  / 

.  The  production  ^  expiiesses 
either  the  act  of  producing  or  the 
thing  produced  ;  the  PRODUCT  «od 
PRODUCE  only  express  the  thing 
produced^  Tfie  ^production  of  a  tree 
from  a  seed,  is  one .  of  the  wonders  of 
nature;  i)iie produce  wiM  not  be  cpnh 
siderable. 

In  the  sense  of  the  thing  produceff, 
production  is  applied  tp  every  indi- 
vidual thing  that  is  produced  by  an- 
other. In  this  sense  a  tree  is  a  pro- 
duction: produce  fifid^  product  ajre 
applied  only  to  diose  jirodu(:ti^ 
.which  are  to  be  tamed  to  a  pj^po^; 
the  former  in  a  collective  sense,  aqd 
in  reference  to  some  particular  qbje^i^; 
the  latter  in  an  abstract  and  geneful 
'  sense:  the  aggregate  quantity . of  g^w 
drawn  from  a  field  is  termed  Ith^  nr<^ 
duce  of  the  field;  but  corm  nay, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  ingeoefal,  are 
termed  products  of  the  earth.  Tl^ 
naturalist  examines  all  the  produfi^ 
iions  of  nature;  the  husbandmaD 
looks  to  th<9  produce  of  his  lands;  tl]ie 
topographer  and  traveller  enquire 
about  tne  products  of  dUBferent  ooim> 
tries. 

There  is  the  stfme  ifistincitian' b^ 
tween  these  terms  in  their  imprpper, 
as  in  their  proper,  acceptation:  the 
production  is  wnatever  results  .from 
an  effort,  physical  or  mental,  aft  « 
production  of  genius,  sl  productiokjoi 
art,  and  the  like ;  the  produce  ie  the 
amount  or  af^gregate  result  from  ^pdi^ 
sical  or  mental  labor:  thus  whatever 
the  husbendMan  reins'  from  the  culti- 
vation of  his  land.ns  termed,^ pro* 
duce  of  his  labor;  whatever  results 
frv>m  anj  public  siibscHption  or  col- 
lection ;iSy(  in  .like  yagji^r,  tht  prO" 
duce  ;  the  product  u  eni^ployed  o^ 
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PROFESS. 


#fe<JfLF&AlB. 


in  regard  to  the  mental  operation  of 
HgureS)  as  the  product  from  multi- 
plication, 

Natvra  ftlMs  m  If  detinrat  that  bo  bright  a 
produtiUn  of  ha  tkill  tlutaTd  te  aM  In  tte 
falmt  ligbt,  bad  bcftowed  oa  kins  Alfred  frery 
bodflj  aoeomplishiiieAt.  HcmjC 

A  itoRD  Af  ban,  1 4ni  fofofiiwd,  baa  deitrojad 
all  the  produce  of  mj  estate  In  Tatcan j. 

Msuton'ft  liRma  or  Cicieaow 

I  camot  bdjp  thfoUns  tb«  Arabian  talei  te 
.  jnnotfucf  of  aome  woimn^  tmaglaatloD. 


TO   PROFESS,    DECLARE. 

PROFESS,  in  Latin  prcfestus,  pir- 
tidple  of  prqfUeor,  cbnpoundea  of 
pro  and  faieor  to  speak,  signifies  to 
fet  forth,  or  present  to  public  view. 

DECLARE^  V.  To  Seciare. 

An  exposure  of  one's  thoughts  or 
opinions  is  the  common  idea  in  the 
signification  of  these  terms ;  but  they 
diflfiM*  in  the  manner  bf  f^e  Action,  as 
v«ll  as  the  ol^ect.  One  professes  by 
words  or  by  actions;  one  declares 
cttily  by  words :  a  man  prtifesses  to 
beheve  that  on  whidi  he  acts ;  but  he 
decUreSt  bis  belief  of  it  either  with 
his  lips  or  in  his  writings.  The  pro- 
j/kssian  may  be  general  and  partis,  M 
Inay  amount  to  Httle  more  than  ah 
intimation;  the  declaration  is  po^tive 
Imd  explicit;  it  leaves  no  one  itti 
doubt:  a  predion  may,  therefore, 
sometimes  be  hypocritical;  he  whopro- 
fssus  rtiay  wi&h  bo  imply  thkt  which 
H  not  real :  k  declaration  must  be 
either  directly  true  or  felse;  he  Wh6 
glares  etpreiWy  commits  himself 
lipori  his  vcracitjr.  One  professes 
either  as  respecti  sih^  actions-,  or  a 
T^ular  courte  of  conduct;  one  de- 
clares .either  passing  thoughts  or  set- 
fled  pri'ncjfples.  A  persdn  professes  to 
have  walked  to  a  certain  distance ;  to 
have  taken  a  certain  route,  fend  thte 
like:  a  Christian  profeUes  to  follow 
the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity :  a  person  declares  that  the 
thing  is  true  or  false,  or  he  delates 
his  firm  belief  in  Christianity. 

To  profess  is  employed  ohly  !br 
what  concerns  one's  self;  to  decfdre 
is  likewise  employed  for  what  con- 
cerns others:  one  professes  the 
motives  and  principles  oy  which  one 
Ife  guhf^ ;  one  declares  facts  iuid  cir- 
cumstances with  which  one  is  ac- 


hi 


quainted;  one  profhsA  nolhii^lel 
what  one  thinks  may  be  cmiitaei< 
ami  fit  to  be  known :  but  one  (/fc/frn 
whatever  may  have  ialleA  under  oc^i 
notice,  or  passed  throi^h  one's  mijj 
as  the  case  requires,  ificre  is  aHr^  i 
a  particular  and  private  motive  fi 
rqfession  ;  there  are  frequently  yf-' 
tic  grounds  for  making  a  dedaTdhs 
A  general  profession  of  Chrisdcnr:, 
according  to  established  forms  is lia 
\>ounden  duty  of  every  one  bwu  i: 
the  Christian  persuasion ;  but  a  {e- 
ticuiar  profession^  accorcfing  to  ^ 
gular  and  extraordinary  form,  isseld-r] 
adopted  by  any  who  do  not  dcaj'! 
themselves,  or  wish  to  deceive  orittTi 
No  one  should  be  ashamed  of  noLl^ 
a  declaration  of  his  opinions,  wbr3 
the  cause  of  truth  is  thereby  siif*- 
ported ;  every  one  should  be  readj  f> 
declare  what  be  knows,  when  the  por- 
poses  of  justice  are  ibrwarded  bj  c^ 
deckaration* 

V7*«  to  By  9«lto,  ^ns/%«ftv  iieac  ihesfr. 
Argues  no  teador.  Itota^ 

It  it  too  <!flAM»ii  fi>  And  tl6  agid  at  dedvii 
flamlcgnrMh4te«ta 


iPROFEsstoJT,  V.  business. 
PROFIT,  V.  Aduanimge. 
PROFIT,  V.  'Gaiju 

PROPtrGATK,    ABANDONED. 

PROFLIGATE,    in    Latin  pr^ 
gatus^    participle  of  profiigo^  cm- 
loei    of  tne    intensive   pro  ta^ 


pound 


fiigo  to  dash  or  beat,  signifying  ccmb- 
pleatly  ruined,  anfl  lost  to  everr  thix- 

ABANDONED,  v.  To  ahaidon. 

Both  these  terms,  in  their  proper 
acceptation,  express  the  most  wreiti^ 
condition  of  fortune  into  which  it  is 
possible  for  any  hij/man  Being  to  be 
plunged,  and  consequently^  m  their 
improper  application  they  denote  the 
moral  state  of  desertion  arid  niifl, 
which  cannot  be  exceeded  in  wicked- 
ness or  depravity.  A  pHfiigate  man 
has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  and  conse- 
quently to  hiB  vices  ahHie  he  looks  nr 
the  regaining  tho^^  epods  of  fortune 
which  he  has  ^qAdn%red ;  as  he  ws 
nothing  to  lose,  and  every  tking  to 
^ain  in  his  own  estimation,  by  puw»- 
ing  the  career  6f  his  Vicis,  he  a<*- 
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p«BMt  tjk  iAem  aa  hn  uppayBiplMJ 
conduct :  an  abandoned  man  is  alt^ 
gether  abandoned  to  his  peMiaQs^ 
which  having  the-eatiro  sway  over  ham, 
naturally  impel  him  to  every  cibobu. 
The  prtjfiigate  man  is  the  greatoat 
•nemy  to  society;  the  abandoned  103901 
is  a  still  greater  enemy  to  himself.: 
the  pre^igate  man  lives  upon  the 
pnbliCy  whom  he  phuiders  or  oeftauds; 
the  abandoned  man  Uves  for  the  io* 
dulgeace  of  his  own  unbridled  pa»* 
sions.  'Unprincipled  debtors,  game- 
atersy  sharpers,  swindlers,  vand  the 
like,  ase  profligate  characters ;  whore- 
foasters,  drmikards,  ependthrifts,  le- 
duoers,  and  dsbauchees  of  aU  de- 
ecrntions,  are  abandoned  oharactess. 
Although  ^tbe  pr^Uga$e  and  aban^ 
doned  are  commonly  the  eane  peiw 
jsons,  yet  the  youtig  are  in  generai 
tibandonedf  and  those  more  hackneyed 
in  vice  are  profligate, 

Aged  wMom  eao  check  Uie  most  farwtnl, 
and  abaah  the  mou  pntfUgate,  Bcavbu 

To  he  iKSlfcent.of  what  any  one  thinks  of 
joo,  does  not  only  abew  yoa  arrogant,  hot 
mbandimed,  IfMaBi, 

FBOFUNDITVy  V,  Depth. 

PROFUSE,  v:  Extravagant. 
pitOFUSSN£88,  V.  Profusion. 

PBOFUSIOli,    PAOFUS£N£SS. 

PRPFUSION,  from  the  Latin 
profunda  to  pour  forth,  is  taken  in 
relation  to  uncoubcious  oljects,  which 
.poor  forth  in  great  plenty:  FRO- 
FUSENESS  is  taken  Irom  the  same, 
in  relation  to  conscious  agents,  who 
likewise  pour  forth  in  great  plenty. 
The  term  prqfiition,  therefore,  is  put 
for  plenty  itself,  and  the  term  pro- 
fiuonou  as  a  characteristic  of  persons 
in  the  sense  of  extravagance. 

At  the  hospitable  board  4tf  die  noh, 
there  will  naturally  be  a  profusion  of 
every  thing  which  can  gratify  the  ap- 
.  pettke :  n^en  men  see  an  aquanal 
degree  of  pwojimon,  they  are  apt  to 
indulge  themselves  in  praftuenea* 

Ye  cUtt*rin|r  t6wu  Mth  wealth  and  <pMidor 

crown'd^ 
Te  fleida  where  taamiw   ipieadB  pr^fitHon 


F^r  BM  jwu  t^i^aiy  ttecva  comhlae. 


t  wss  «fairiMed  .IM  theiij^namy  jtt  ay 
jofm^  ^9fDpi|nip»  fias  onlj  jmofmenegr. 

,JoMMii6«. 

vnooBNiTOSfl,  v.F4fr0father£. 
j>ROG£NX^  v.  Offspring. 
PROGKosTic,  4;.  ^Omm. 

TO     PJlOGNOSTICATf;,     V.    Tq 

foretel. 

FROGMB8S,  V.  Proeetdimg. 

•FROORESS^    ADVANOEMCNT. 

These  ten^s  are  both  employed  to 
ei^press  one's  approximation  tbwsinis 
the  end  in  view,  and  the  h^viiji; 
passed  over  a  certain  jportion  of  one's 
way  thither.  PRCXJRESS  is  said  of 
the  gradoAl  (brwavd  motion  which  one 
ie  ^Akiqg;  ,ADV|lN€£HfiNT  of 
the  ibsward  motion  which  one  has 
filready  ina4e.  A  child  makes  a  -pra- 
gresi  m  learning,  by  daily  attention 
'to  hvB  lesson?;  bis  advancement  in 
kJiowled^  will  he  p^rceptil^le,a^fi 
idw  yeacs'  application. 

The  Athenians  made  a  rery  rapid  progfm^tlt 
|hejno«i>en«ciafo(B»4Kce«ra.  Bvmk. 

Bfwy  oiMi  haB  theae  t4»  iiBwaid  aad^wtlfj, 
who  hagre  confHbated  to  Ida  mdvfmoefftfimt, 

JouMon. 

TO  viiOHJfiix,  V.  To  forbid. 
PROJECT,  V.  Design. 
PROiiiFic,  V.  Fertile* 
PROLIX,  V.  Diffuse. 

FQBOMINENT,    CONSPI€l;OU8. 
PROMINENT    signifies    hangup 
over:   CONSPICUOUS  {v.  DUHn- 
guished)y  signifies  easy  to  be  belieid : 
the  former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter, 
in  some  measure,  as  the  species  tp 
the  genus.  '  What  is  proadnont  is  in 
general  on  that  very  account  conipi^ 
'  cuoui :  but  many  tmngs  may  he  con- 
ipicuom    besides    those    which    are 
prommeut.    The  terms  prominent  and 
can^icuout  have,  however,  an  applica- 
tion suited  to  their  peculiar  meaobg : 
nothing  is  prominent  but  whatprojeott 
beyond  a  certain  line ;  every  thing  is 
conspicuous  which  may  be  seen   by 
many.    The  nose  on  a  man's  fiu:e  is  a 
prominent  featnie,  owing  to  its  pro- 
..jecdng  situation,  and  it  is  sometimea 
'  .ffon^icfufm  acconfin|(  to  the.poAitioa 
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M»       PROMISCUOS. 

of  the  penon :  •  figure  in  *  pfttnting 
is  said  to  be  promineniy  if  it  «|ipeftn 
to  stand  forward  or  before  tbe  otnen ; 
but  it  is  not  properly  cam^jncwouSf 
unless  there  be  sometUng  in  it  which 
attracts  the  general  notice,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  tfaings- 
On  the  contrary  it  is  anupicuautf  but 
not  expressljr*  pnnRtnaif  when  the 
oolors  are  vivid. 

«l#Hl  10  Ml  Of  ^tragic  kMTor,  Ital  ft  alaiidi 
MtMayffWHfiMRt  fcitaralBtk»«otkMMtaM 
imn  to  tke  world.  CuamaAn. 

Tkiit  taMOMit  mkth  wUck  Wd  btM  m  cm- 
tpiem^us  !■  Sir  TboMM  Mmli  Ufe,  did  m« 


PBOMISCUOUS, 
INDI6CBIMIIIATE. 

PBOIOSCUOUS^  in  Latin  prih 
miietms,  from  vrcmiiceOf  or  pro  and 
Miscao  to  mingle,  signifies  thoiovghl j 


mingled. 

INDISCRIMINATE,  firom  the 
latin  tfi  privative  and  <itirrMif a  a  di^ 
ierence,  signifies  without  any  (tifier- 


Promiicuoui  is  applied  to  any 
number  of  dtflRerent  objects  mingled 
toother;  inditcrminate  is  only  ap- 
phed  to  the  action  in  which  one  does 
not  discriminate  dt£Rerent  objects.  A 
multitude  is  termed  jpromiicuoui,  as 
characteriiing  the  thing;  the  use  of 
difierent  things  for  the  same  purpose,^ 
or  of  the  same  things  for  difltarent 
purposes^  is  termed  indiscriminate^  as 
characteriiing  the  person.  Things 
become  promiscwms  by  the  want  of 
design  in  anyone;  they  are  tii<ifticrH 
min^e  by  the  fiuilt  of  any  one :  plants 
of  all  descriptions  are  to  be  found 
promiscuousk  situated  in  the  beds  of 
a  garden,  it  is  folly  to  level  any 
charge  inditeriminatel^  against  all  the 
memoers  of  any  oommunity  or  pfo- 
fossion. 

▼Icton  Mid  waqaiiliM  joia  pTwnd§em§m9  crirt, 

POHb 

Fran  thb  iMKtoriMliMtat  dtodtatlM  of 
Mtoery,  tlw  moralMt  have  alwajt  der|f«d  mm  of 
Ikdr  ilio^Mt  nonl  vynaHaU  §or  a  tuUofB 
Kate.  Joinw»H. 

PROMISE,   ENGAGEMENT^ 
WORD. 
PROMISE,    in    Latin  promiMtm, 
fftm  pramitto,   compounded  of  pro 


PBUOSE. 

bafora,  and  rnHto  tio  set  or  £z,  thttiv  | 
to  fix  beforehand.  , 

ENGAGEMENT,  v.^Bmmol 
The  promise  is  specific,  and  cocs*' 
quently  more  binaing  than  the  »* 
gagemad :  we  promise  a  tbing  is  a 
set  form  of  words,  that  are  deah 
and  strictly  underwood;  we  eng^:* 
in  general  terms,  that  may  admh  d 
altera^on :  a  promke  is  onoatij  c- 
oooditional;   an   emgagemtaU  is  ^9- 

Sently  conditional.    In  jtromisa  mt 
th  of  an  individual    is    adminei 
upon  fab  wmrdf  and  buttt  apoa  ssi  i 
it  were  a  deed;  in  emg^emtemls  tk  i 
intentions  of  an   indivkfaial  for  the 
future  are  all  that  is  either  implied  s  I 
understood.   On  the  ftdfifane&t  of  pn- I 
aiisst  often  depend  the  most  imponi  I 
interests  of  individnals  ;  aa  attentioa  i 
to  en^o^emew^  is  a  matter  of  mutoal 
convenience  in  die  ordmaiy  conocfus 
of  Kfo.    A  man  nakes  a  pramite  cf 
payment,    and  upon   lits   fyroiatsr  it 
may  happen  that  many  others  depend 
for  the  fiilfitment  of  their  isroatoef: 
when  engagements  are  made  to  vist 
or  meet  others,  an  iaaCteation  to  sud 
engagements  caoses  great  tftmble.  At 
a  prosiiM  and   engmgememi    can  be 
made  only  by  afordf,    the  aMrd  i» 
often  put  for  either,  or  for  hoth,  s» 
the  case  requiiest  ha  who  breidcs  bii 
sMrd   in   small  matteii    CMmot  be 
trusted  when  he  gives  hb  word  m 
matters  of  oonseqiuence. 


An  sere  of  pnfonMMe  k  i 
witld  of  yrtaiiie. 

The  ciifiifinMiiCf  I  Wd  te  Dr.  9wlR,  mm 
eMh  m  Ike  acnuJ  errvleM  ke  had  do^  bp,  'm 
to  the  MibHilpUM  ftr  1 


I  wss  flw  yitto0«  e  jMser  lofa^ 
Or  aohlcr  vnflar«  Mvcr  diev  m.  ewpitl; 
ObeecfentertheffigM,  itf%|Mi«rMi 


tt>  PROMOTE,  V.  To  encotarege. 
PROMPT,  v.  DiUgenL 

TO  PROMULGATE,   V«  To  pvbUiK 

PRONENESSy  V.  lucHnatiotu 

TO  PRONUVKCE,  V.  To  sUieTn 

PROOF,  V.  Argument. 

PROOF,  V.  Evidence. 

Tp  PROPAGATE,  V.  To  Spread. 
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PROPOSAL. 


PROROGUE. 


e»^ 


i»RoirtsNsitT,  V*  Inclinatim. 

PROPEUTT,  V*  Goods. 

PRopBRTT,  V.  Quality* 
PROPITIOUS,  V.  Auspicious. 

TO  PROPHESY,  V.  To  foTttel. 

PROFORTIONATEy 
COMMENSUKATK,    ADEQUATE. 

PROPORTIONATE,  from  the 
Latin  proportion  compounded  of  pro 
and  portioy  signifies  Ofiviag  a  portion 
suitable  to,  or  in  agreeOQent  with, 
some  other  object. 

COMMENSURATE,    from     tlie 

LatioD  commtntut  or  commetioTf  sig- 

niiies  measuring  in  acoordance  with 

some  other  thmg,   being  saitable  iq 

^  measure  to  something  else. 

ADEQUATE,  in  Latin  ^dtf^totftif. 
participle  of  odMUO^  signifies  made 
level  with  some  otoer  boc^. 

Prqporiionatc  ia   here  a  term  of 
general  use ;  the  others  are  jparticular 
terms,  employed  in  a  similar  sense^ 
in  re^u^  t^.parfcicuUu'  objects.    That 
is  proportionate  which  rises  as  a  thing 
rises,  and  falls  .as  a  thing  falls ;  that 
is  awunenaurate  which  is  made  to  rise 
V>  tha  aame  measore  or  degree ;  that 
is  atUsguaie  which  is  miide  to  oome  up 
to  the  Jheight.of  another  ihing.    fro* 
portionate  is  employed  either  in  the 
proper    or   improper   sense :    in  'all 
recipes    and    prescriptions   of  every 
kina  proportionate  quantities    must 
always  be  taken :  when  the  task  en* 
creases  in  difficulty  and  complication,, 
a  proportionate  degree  of  labor  and 
talent  must  be   employed   upon  it. 
Commauurate  and  adequate  are  en^ 
ployed  €)iily  in  the  mocai sense;  the 
former  in  retard  to  matters  of  (Hstri- 
bution,  the  Tatter  in  r^ard  to  the 
equalizing  of  powers :  a  .person's  re- 
oompence  should  in  some  measure  be 
commensurate  with  his  labor  and  de- 
serts ;  a  person's  resources  should  be 
adequate  to  the  work  he  is  engaged  in. 

An  CBfJ  It  pttptlfttttUlSB  to  dMlK.  JJIIMOIt. 

^Vkem  tke  vMCter  b  aoC  emmmenmnntlgVt 
ttevovdaaUipetkiBf  toliafttwtaloo*   Boom. 


in  the  sense  of  offer:  PROPOSI- 
TION comes  from  prcpoie^  in  the 
sense  of  setting  down  in  a  distinct 
form  of  words.  We  make  a  propou^l 
to  a  person  to  enber  into  partnerstiip 
with  him ;  we  make  a  proffosition  to 
one  who  is  at  variance  with  us,  to 
settle  the  difiRsreoce  by  arbitration. 

The  proposal  relates  altogether  to 
matters  ot  personal  and  private  in- 
teiest;  Uie  propontion  is<  sometimes 
of  an  abstract  nature.  FropoeaU  ard- 
made  for  the  sale  ot  purchase  of  par- 
ticular articles,  for  tne  establishment 
of  any  mercantile  concern,  for  the 
erection  of  any  place  or  institution, 
and  the  like:  propositions  are  ad- 
vanced either  for  or  agmnst  certain 
matters  of  opinioir.  The  proposal  is 
to  be  accepted;  the  proposition  is  to 
be  admitted. 

I  liav«  pr9p99€A  a  tMC  to  Imt  friend  Lailj 
Campbell,  and  oy  Anna  neoMd  to  teeelffa  tha 
yrtpVeal  with  pleaMie.  flOt  Wk.  Jomn. 

Hie  Prateilants,  a?8ne  from  pwceedlmr  W 
aay  act  of  vloleace,  IMenod  with  pleasute  to 
the  padAe  jvfigmMoA  of  the  q«MB  recent. 

.     llOBKaTSOlb^ 

TO  PROPOSE,  V.  To  offer* 

TO  PROPOSE,  V.  To  purpose.  • 

PROPOSITION,  V.  Proposal. 

TO   PROROGUE,   ADJOURN.     . 

PROROGUE,  from  the  Latin  pro- 
rogOy  signifies  to  put  off,  and  is  usra  ia< 
the  general  sense  of  deferring  for  an 
indebnite  period. 

ADJOURN,  from^'offm^  the  day, 
^gnifies  only  to  put  off  for  a  day  or 
some  short  period.  The  former  is 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only; 
the  latter  is  applicable  to  any  meet- 
ing. 

A  pTBrogaUon  ie  the  ooatiooaaee  of  Parila* 
neat  fton  one  Mnfcm  to  another. 

BUOKSTOmL 

Aa  a$j&mrwment  to  no  more  than  a  eontloa- 
aaee  ef  the  eearfoa  ftmn  oae  daj  to  anoChcr. 


PROPOSAL,  PROPOSITION. 
PROPOSAL  oomes  from  propose^ 


TO  PROSECUTE,  V.  To  coniinve. 
PROSELYTE,  V.  Convert. 
PROSPECT,  V.  View. 
PROSPECT,  V.  View. 
TO  PROSPER,  V.  To  flourish. 
PROSPERITY,  V.  tFelMeing. 
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^PMVWK. 


TftoswsKOXJSj  Vm  fbfitfnofit, 
TO  PBOTSCT,  V.  To  vkfetid. 
TO  PROT£8T,  t/t  Tq  affirm. 
TO  PROVE,  V.  To  argue. 

TO  PROVE,   DEMOlffiTRATEy 

EVINCU^   MANIFEST. 

FROVEy  in  Latui  ^oko^  signifies 
Id  miike  food. 

DEMONSIiUTi;  from  the  Latin 
iemmuirOf  oi^Bifiet  by  viituo  of  the 
inteiMire  aylkiUe  4e,  to  fliow  in  m 
apecific  oaanner. 

EVINCE,  ti.  To  argue. 

MANIFEST,  wgaifles  to  make  mth 
mtfut  (v.  Aftparent^ 

Frcm  is  here  tbef  enend  and  inde- 
finite term,  the  rest  imply  difierent 
modes  of  proving.  To  demonstrate^ 
is  to  prove  specifically;  tve  mi^ 
prove  any  thing  by  simple  assertion; 
but  we  must  demonstrate  by  intellec- 
tual efforts :  we  may  pr09e  that  we 
were  in  a  Mrtmn  plsoe ;  bat  we  df- 
monstrate  some  point  in  science  :  we 
may  prove  by  pertonal  influence;  but 
we  can  demonstrate  only  by  the  force 
of  evidence :  we  prove  our  own  merit 
by  our  actions ;  we  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  by  all  that  sur- 
rounds ifs. 

To  prore,  evince,  and-iMMfi^,iire 
the  acts  either  of  persons  or  things j 
to  demonstrate^  that  of  parsons  oSij. 
In  regard  to  persons,  vte.prooe  either 
the  facts  whidi  we  know,  or  the 'men- 
tal endowments  which  we  possess.; 
we  etinee  and  manifest  a  disposition 
or  a  state  of  mtnd;  we  evince  o»f 
sincerity  by  our  actions,  it  is  a  work 
of  time :  we  manifest  a  friendly  or  a 
hostile  disposition  by  a  word,  ur  a 
single  action ;  it  is  the  act  of  the  mo- 
ment. diW  these  terms  are  applied  to 
thipgs,  inasmuch  as  they  may  tend 
either  to  predoee  edhviction,  or«m* 
•^lly  f&Make  a  thing  known  :  to  prove 
«nd  rvifiee  are  eniphyyed  ^m  the'first 
case ;  to  man^est  m  the  latter  case : 
the  beHuty and  order inthe  C^ation 
prove  the  wiedotai  «f  the  Gteaitor ;  a 
persistance  in  a  particular  course  of 
conduct  mirrtMier  ^?«tn^^0m(t  "virtue 
or' great  fcUy.  The^nmoUs  wieu^t 
in    Egypt    manifested    the    Divme 


AdmliM  u  betwa, 
UbIch  great 

By  the  fwy, 
plieei  for  tW 
our 
Kigutj  over  st« 

Wc 


and  as  go^s  olw>M, 


of  GoH.  #«  dew»»iutrtte 
of  kb  pamm  «ad  «fM- 


MiMae  die«fai0«lly  ar  tar falk  If 


In  tbe  IM»  of  a  man  or  mme,  %  •hart  tkh 
loflelnt  to  iMnl/wtUaHbir  a  smm  t€  hmm 
and  Tiitn«.  Snsi. 

PROVERB,  V.  Axiom. 

TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE, 
FURNISH,  8UrPL.Y. 

PROVIDE,  in  Latin^mm^  sf- 
miies  Kterallyto  seebefbre,  biltfi^ 
ntively  to  get  in  leadkMiSB  Atrseae 
fbtmre  purpose. 

PROCURE,  V.  To  get. 
'    FURNISH,  in  French  femmier. 

SUPPLY,  in  French  «t^p^,  La» 
suppleo  from  sah  and  plso,  sigi^es  ts 
fill  op  a  tlefieiency,  or  Biabe  i^tvfaat 
is  wanting. 

Provide    and   pnoctw^    are  boA 
actions  that  have  a  special  leferenoe 
to  the  future ;  ^fitnUsh  and  mtfpfy  m 
employed  for  that  which  is  of  imis**- 
ate  concern :  one  provkies  a  i&iw 
in  the  contemplation  that  sene  pr- 
ions are  coming  to  partake  <rf  it;  «e 
procures    help  in  ^e  'contemplatw" 
that  it  may  be  wanted;  one ./iifii«*« 
ti  room,  as  we  find  it  necessary  fcf 
the  present  purpose;  one  soppfies* 
iamlly  with  any  article  of  JemestK 
use.  -Calculation  is  necessary  in  pro- 
Tiding  ; .  one  does  not  wisli  to  pr^a^ 
too  much  or  too  kttie :  labor  end  of 
'nageraent-arereciuisite  in  pftK-nrwir ; 
wlKn  the  thing  is  not  always  at  hssi 
t«r  not  -easily  come  at,  ooe-inwt  «• 
eirise  one's  strength  or  fngenmt;  to 
ftoctere  it :  judgment  is  requisrte  ki 
jnrHishing ;  "what  one  ^fismkhefii^ 
to^be  -selected  with  concem  to^ 
circumstances  of  flie  imKvidiisl  "» 
'furnishes :  t»re    aiki    «tMati«R  «« 
"witnted  in  wppfying ;  we  iD«t  te 
.^easefid  todsaowwhat  apefsoDiw|y 
wants,  in  order  to  ^atffljf  him  ^^» 
.  saMsfaetaon.    Qne,prandes  agpoost  m 
contiitteDcies;  one  prootures  sQ  ^ 
.«6iBanes;  one/timuAecaU.«o^^ 
one  supplies  all  deficiencies.    Pn»»* 
and  protUft  «re  the  aiitsW-pa** 
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of  uticonsdoQs  kgents.  OriVs  garden 
juod  orchard  may  be  said  to  jufnish 
us  with  delicacies;  the  earth  sup- 
plies  us  with  food.  So  ^  the  im- 
propier  application :  the  daily  occui> 
renoes  of  a  great  city  furnuh  ma- 
terials for  a  newspaper';  ft  newsjyiBiper, 
to  an  Englishman^  suppUes  almost 
every  other  want. 

A  rude  band  maj  bnfid  w«Ili,  torn  nwA, 
and  laj  lloora,  and  proride  all  that  wamth  aid 
aecQiity  raqfiiw.  Joamoii. 

Soch  drqa  «•  naj  mable  tie  body  to  endare 
the  didreiVDt  aeaiont,  the  mont  Qaettltshtened  b«- 
tlons  bare  MAi  iible  t<»  yiftfHtriF.  Jomnoa. 

YcAir  lileas  an  new,  and  terrewM  fMin  a 
motmUtftaoM  eoontiy,  the  ealy  one  tbat  can 
Jumiak  tmlj  pletaWiqac  Ktaetj,  G^l&t, 

ilad  •liAMlik  dlMJv>d»  tbe  tbinly  Kromd  n«|>p<yk 

imOVIOiEKCB)   HlUDENCB. 

PROVIDENCE  and  PRUiyENCE 
are  both  derived  frotn  the  rierb  to 
'provide  ;  but  'th6  f6rrtier  ^kprftses  fhe 
particalar  act  of  providing:  Ihte  latteV 
the  habit  of  providing.  Thfe  fohner 
is  applied  both  to  atTmals  ttnd  men; 
the  mtter  is  eiiit)loy6d  oiify  as  ^  '<^ha- 
racteristic  of  men.  We  may  ttidnnre 
the  providence  of  the  ant  in  laying  up 
a  store  !br  the  winter.  The  prudence 
of  a  parent  is  displayed  in  his  concefn 
for  the  future  settlement  of  Ms  chiM. 
It  is  provident  in  a  person  to  te&a^ 
measures  of  esci^jfefhr  hiiMMlIf,  in  cer- 
tain situations  of  peculiar  danger;  it 
is  prudent  to  be  always  prepared  for 
all  contlugencies. 

la  Albion'k  tele,  wben  gloriooi  Ed{;ar  n*l|rn*d. 
He,  vUely  proridekt,  from  fttt  Vbfto  <AHhi». 
Ijaaoeb'd  half  ber  foresta.  SoHnTiuic. 

Prudence  operates  on  llfp,  fn  tbe  MRiie  maa- 
ner  as  valev  dh  eorikpokMon;1t  prodoeeBi%t- 
» ftiter  tbaa  •ievatoB,  'Jonioii. 


^ItOVlDENT,  K    CofefftA 

TO  PHOVOKE,  v.  To  tsggrovale. 
to  f  RovoKft,  r.  To  att)tote»»» 
TO  TROvoftx^  V.  To  ejBciie* 
tRUBENCE,  V.  JuSt^rtMl. 
TftumnfOB,  V.  Pfotndeme. 

PRUDENT,   PRUDENTIAL.      " 

PRUDENT   {v.  Judgment),  cba- 

raoleraes    fhe  p^rsoa  or  the  thins; 

'FKCJDENTIALcbaracterizesoDlytbe 

lliiiig.    Fr^dBtU^  sigpifi4>  haffing.pn»- 


ifiMek;  prwdekti^  accoHin|  to  bxlet 
of  produce  TT  As  respects  prudence. 
The  prtdKNT  is  efposeil  'lo  tiie  iaHifru^ 
dent  andmcoDSfideraite;  the  prtfcfeii^W 
&s  optMVed  CD  the  vohmtaty ;  the'CovtiK 
i«l  is  pNktf Ml  which  aororda  with  th^ 
prificipieiB  of  phtdenoe ;  tlie  rataen 
or  wkf^  it  prudmtiai,  as  flowtoK 
out  of  dreumslMices  of  prudence  at 
necessity.  Every  eoe  is  daUed  i^xm 
at  eeftain  times  to  adopt  fyrudihU 
itfeaMfGis ;  those  Ivho  are  eUiged  to 
consult  their  means  in  the  manage^ 
Ment  of  tliehreiqiMiaesy  most  act  upoa 
prtdentitl  motives. 

tn^Mt  tm  lb  pteMie  20e  Ae  fiwoA, 

For  prudent  coonael  like  tb»  goiu  Mioen'C 


9  aa  below  tbeir  rcvcard.  JoHiiaoif. 

i^RtTDEVTiAL,  V.  PrttAhit. 
PuritrGj  V.  CttrioHs* 
TO  PUBLISH)  V.  To  advertise. 
•    TO  PUBLISH,  v.  To  announce* 
*ro  t^UBLrsft,  v.  To  declmr. 

TO  PtJBLISW,  TROMtJLftATE^ 
DIVULGE,  REVEAL,  DISCLOSE. 

PUBLISH,  (v.  To  Advertise). 

PROMULGATE,  in  Latin  pro- 
tpuljgatus  |Airticiple  'Of  promulgo  or 
provulgo,  signifies  to  make  vulgar. 

DIVULGE,  in  Latin  dnmtgOj  that 
is,  in  diversot  vulgOy  signifies  to  make 
vulgar  in  different  parts. 

REVEAL,  in  Latin  ivoeloy  from 
ixlo  to  veil,  signifies  to  take  off  the 
veil  or  cover. 

DISCLOSE,  signifies  to  Make  the 
"Wrerse  of  ctole. 

To  puhUsh  is  l!he  Aiost  ^Aialof 
t!hese  tevtufs,  convdyiflg  in  its  exWiMied 
'Sense  iShe  idea  of  muking  buot^, 
but  it  is  in  miiny  ftupetls  indcAnile^ 
We  m^  m^e  kno^to  to  Matf)r  or<fitw., 
but  to  pforhulgatey  is  to  tntfke  toi<yvm 
-always  to  many.  We  tnay  pttiltoft  tlMlt 
Which  Ys  H  doAie^ic  or  "a  UMiOMl 
toncem;  \vep^(^tti|^afe  pMperly  OMly 
that  Whieli  is  of  ^eadral  mt6i%st :  tlfe 
iifiairs  of  a  fkteily  or  of  a  nifcliOli>  «ito 
published  in  the  B<»wspa|yers ;  4eo- 
tridesy  priociples,  preOoptt,  and  the 
hke,  tire  promulgated.  Wemay/mfr- 
Uih  things  to  be  known,  or  tSiittgs  n6t 
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PURPOSE. 


to  be  known;  ««  dhmige  ^taofgi 
mostly  not  to  be  known:  we  may 
puhUik  oar  own  shame,  or  tbe  abame 
of  another;  and  we  mmj  f>ubUth  that 
which  is  adTantageoos  to  another; 
bnt  we  commonly  4ivulge  the  secreU 
or  the  crimes  of  another.  Topublkhf 
is  said  of  that  which  was  nefer  bafora 
known,  or  never  before  existed;  to 
reveal  and  ditelotey  are  said  of  that 
which  has  been  only  concealed  or  lay 
hidden :  we  public  the  events  of  the 
day ;  we  reveal  the  secret  or  the  my»- 
tery  of  a  transaction ;  we  dUcloie  the 
whole  afhir  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  has  never  been  properly  known 
or  accounted  for. 
By  the  exeevtlon  of  terenl  of  bis  beMltecCon, 
B  puHUked  la  ckmdm  «r  UMd  the 
1 1M«9  €f  hk  taaeaM  ud  tafntkada. 


>  As  i^baaxA  Aeoiy  on  one  dda  of  a  qnaitfcm 
IbriM  BojaitUlGatUHilbr  mlkfdflBS  afklMfhct  or 
pmomnlttftintnikMtifon  awzin  oa  Uw  other. 

BUBOC 

Tremble  (hoawfcCch 
That  bait  wltblB  thee  tmdtvutgtd  crimci. 


faeenilBHhMi,  tte  rwMaMwr  !•»«««»  voridly 
«a^  but  for  the  eafaoTttaaB'ta  haul.  Baoov. 
That  eakb  afl^eeaBB  varfow  ft 


..   TO  PULL,  v.  To  drmcf. 
.   PUNCTUAL,  V.  Exact. 
PUNISHMENT,  V.  Correctunu 

TO  PURCHASE,  V.  To  luy. 

PURE,  V.  Clean. 

TO  PURPOSE,  V.  To  design. 

TO  PURPOSE,  PROPOSE, 
We  PURPOSE  (r.  To  Dei^n)  that 
which  is  near  at  hand,  or  immediately 
to  be  set  about ;  we  PROPOSE,  that 
whidi  is  more  (^tant :  the  former  re- 
quire the  setting  before  one's  mind, 
tne  latter  requires  deliberation  aqd 
plan.  We  purpote  many  things  which 
We  never  think  worth  while  doing; 
but  we  ought  not  to  propoie  any  thine 
to  ourselves,  which  is  not  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  lightly  adopted  or 
rejected.  We  purpou  to  go  to  town 
on  a  certain  day ;  we  propote  to  spend 
our  time  iu  a  particular  study. 

Wban  IMeuiiV  nUonieie  delgiw 
To  let  tbem  joy,  and  jmrpoM*  la  tbongbt 
Efaite^  to  aMke  her  light  eicd  tbdr  d^- 


QUAUTY. 

Thcfe  an  bat  two  ptawoavUdhniBH 
•TWMe  lo  coodvct  bindr  thn>0  At 
ill  MLli  aimoMia  rf  bur-  ^       lua 

TO  PURSUE,  V.  To  contme, 
TO  PURSUE,  V.  Tofolkmr 

TO  PUTRIFY,    V.   To  fO/. 


TO  QUARK,  V.  To  shake. 

QUALIFICATION, 
ACCOMPLISBOIENT* 

The  qualification  (t.  CW 
petent)  serves  the  purpose  of  ntiliiy; 
the  ACCOMPUSHMJENT  serws » 
adorn  :  by  the  first  we  are  enaUedto 
make  ourselves  usefal ;  bv  the  second 
we  are  enabled  to^make  osneins 
agreeable. 

The  qualiJUatiom  of  a  man  oisi 
be  considered  who  has  an  office  » 
perform;  the  accomplukmenit  of  t 
man  are  to  be  considered  wbo  lu 
only  pleasure  to  pursue. 

A  readiness  with  one's  pen,  and » 
fodlity  at  accounts,  arc  necessary  ?«<• 
UficaHam  either  for  a  school  or  a 
counting-house.  Drawing  »  one  « 
the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  q£(» 
pUthment*  that  can  be  given  to  a  pes^ 
person. 

Tbe  oam»i«iMi  rf  aa  ^"^"^^^^^ 
paaloa  fiaf  life,  laqalia  my  dMbK"*  f-JJ* 
HMfc  ■^"** 

When  aatam  bectava  gaaiai,  edvcatkn  ^ 

QUALiFiSD,  V,  CompeUni. 

QUALITY,   PROPEBTT, 
ATTRIBUTE. 
QUALITY,  in  Latin  yaaWw  ^ 
gualii  such,  signifies  such  asauung 

PROPERTY,   which   i»  f^«^ 
fipom  propriety  and  pnwrJMpfoP^* 
one's  own,  signifies    beloa^  » 
thkieas an  essential ingrecfieot 

ATKRIBUTE,  in  UmsUrm» 
participle  of  oitrihmo  to  bestow  upoj 
signifies  the  thing  htadowed  apoB<^ 
assigned  to  another.  .  . . 

iSe  gnalUff  is  that  which  i«  ^ 
rent  in  the  thing  and  oo-eostaatj  t» 
property  is  that  which  balflnp.*. 
fertheame being;  theatlrifo«»f 
9Mi%  which  is  n^(^t»»1^ 
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j^.    We  cannot  alter  the  quality  of 

a  tlung  without  altenog  the  whole 
I      thing;  but  we  may  give  or  take  away 

properties  from  bodies  at  pleasure, 
i      without  entirelj  destroying  their  iden- 

titj, 

Hudlllj  and  patictace,  Mimtrj  and  temper- 

1  my  ollea  the  ffpod  «iMUtiM  of  a  poor 

™«"»  Abouov. 

Wo  MBB  caa  hate  tuk  to  far  iato  ttapldUjr, 

as  Dot  to  eoaiider  the  pnperUaa  of  the  poond 

[      OB  wUeh  be  wall^  of  tbe  planta  on  wUeh  he 

feeds  or  the  aalmali  that  deUght  bis  ear. 

JOBMOV. 

I       ManeVrawUerieldeKteiMUblBfievra, 
€iod  tbnmgh  tbe  woader  of  hit  worio  panuea, 
JSxpIorloc  theeoe  y^tMrlbuie*  and  lawt, 
Adona^  lom»  imitatei,  th*  Eternal  CaoM. 

Jsnmi* 

.    QUANTITY,  v.  Deal. 
QUARREL,  V.  Difference. 

QUARREL,  BROIL9   FEUD.. 
QUARREL,  V.  Difference. 
I         BROIL  probably  comes  firom  hraml^ 
a  noisy  quarrel, 

FEUD,  in  German  fehde^  is  con- 
nected with  the  word^Af,  including 
active  hostility. 

Quarrel  is  the  general  and  ordi- 
nary term ;  hnnl  and  feud  are  parti* 
culiar  torms. 

The  idea  of  a  variance  bettveen  two 
parties  is  cokmnon  to  these  terms; 
but  the  former  respects  thecomplaints 
anid  charges  which  are  reciprocally 
made ;  hrwl  respects  the  confusion  and 
entanglement  wnich  arises  from  a  con- 
tention and  collision  of  interests; 
feud  respects  the  hostilities  which 
arise  oQt  of  the  variance.  There  are 
guarreh  where  there  are  no  broiU^ 
and  there  are  both  where  there  are  no 
feudi 'yhvx  there  are  no  hroiU  and 
feuds  without  quarrels:  the  quarrel 
is  not  always  openly  conducCed  be- 
tween the  parties;  it  may  sometimes 
be  secret,  and  sometimes  manifest 
itself  only  in  a  coolness  of  behavioar : 
the  brail  is  a  nmsy  kind  of  quarrel^ 
k  cdways  breaks  out  in  loud,  and 
mostly  reproachful  language.  Feud  is 
a  deadly  kind  of  quarrel  which  is 
heightened  1^  mutual  aggravations  and 
insults.  Quarrels  are  very  lamentable 
'When  the?  take  place  between  mem- 
bers of  ^e  same  family.  Broils  are 
very  frequent  among  profligate  and 
lettless   people   who-  live   together. 


QUICKNESS.         685 

Feuds  were  very  general  in  former 
times  between  diflerent  families  of  the 
no^ity. 

The  dirk  or  broad  dagger,  I  am  aftald,  wu  of 
nere  nae  In  private  quarreU  thaa  In  battles. 

Bir'ki  havKbtj  Jane,  who  witb  < 


AtJengthaton'd,herfHendljpowVilMiUj«itt    . 
To  eberiab  and  advance  the  Tnjan  line. 

Dalninf. 

The  poet  descrHwi  (In  the  poem  of  Cbevj- 

Ctaaee)  a  battle  oeeaalooed  by  the  mutaal  ftiMto 

vhlcb  idgMd  te  the  AnBte  ef  aa  B^dU  aB4 


gUARRBL,  APFRAT,  OR  PRAT. 

QUARREL^  V.  Difference. 

AFFRAY  or  FHAY  from /r*ca'i« 
ruby  signifies  the  collision  of  the 
passions. 

A  quarrel  is  indefimte,  both  as  to 
the  cause  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conducted ;  an  affray  is  a  particular 
kind  of  quarrel :  a  quarrel  may  sub- 
sist between  two  persons  from  a  pri- 
vate difference;  an  o^oy  always  takes 
place  between  many  upon  some  pub- 
lic occasion :  a  quarrel  may  be  carried 
on  merely  by  words;  an  tiffray  is 
comnmnly  conducted  by  acts  of  vi- 
olence :  many  angry  words  pass  in  a 
£t(arre/  between  too  hasty  people; 
many  are  wounded,  if  not  kill^  ia 
affrays,  when  opposite  parties  meet. 

The  gumrret  between  wgty  frkadi  dU  aot  ma 
10  hlfb  as  I  ind  joar  acooanti  have  iMde  it. 


The  provost  of  Edinbargfa,  his  sod,  and  seva* 
ral  eitiaens  of  dlsUncthm,  were  Mled  la  the 


TO   QUESTION,   tl.    To  Osk. 
QUESTION,   V.   Doidft. 

QUICI^NESS,   SWIFTNESS, 
FLEETNESS,   CELERITY, 
RAPIDITY,  VELOCITY.  ' 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  the 
motion  of  bodies,  of  which  QUICK- 
NESS, from  quick  and  wake,  denote 
the  general  and  simple  idea  which 
characterizes  all  the  rest.  Quiclwess 
is  near  akin  to  life,  and  is  directly 
opposed  to  slowness.  SWIFTNESS, 
in  all  probability  from  the  Germaa 
schweWen  to  roam;  and  FLEET* 
NESS,  from  fly,  expresses  lugher  di^ 
ffW6i^ quickness,    CELERTIX  pro- 
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686      oincKNEsa 

MOyirom  cekr  abow  i  VELOCITY, 
from  t«&xr  to  fly;  and  RAPIDITY, 
from  rapio  to  seize  or  hurry  alon|^ 
differ  more  in  application  than  in  de- 
gree. Qukk  and  9wijfl  aye  applicab^ 
ta  any  objects;  meii  are  quick  in 
moying,  m^  m  mnning:  dogs  hem 
p^l^  and  Tfomsmi^ ;  a  mill  goes 
quickly  or  sw^Uf  ^o^ndJ  according 
to  the  fbrce  of  the  wind :  Jle€tf(ess  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  winds 
or  horses ;  a  horse  is  fieef  in  the  race, 
wd  is  sometimes  described  to  be  as 
JUt$  as  the  winds :  that  which  we 
wish  te  characterize  as  particularly 
qw$k  in  ow  ofdioary  operations,  we 
say  is  done  with  celerity ;  in  this 
manner  our  thoughts  pass  with  eele^ 
rity  from  one  object  to  another.  Tho^e 
things  are  said  to  move  with  rapidity 
which  seem  to  hurry  every  thing  away 
with  them ;  a  river  or  stream  moves 
with  rapidity;  time  goes  on  with  a 
rapid  Aigbt:  velocity  signifies  the 
twiftnesi  of  flight,  which  is  a  motion 
that  exceeds  ail  others  in  swiflness : 
hence,  we  speak  of  the  velocity  of  a  ball 
ahot  from  a  cannon,  or  of  a  celestial 
body  moving  in  its  orbit ;  sometimes 
these  words,  rapidity  and  velocity^  are 
wplied  in  the  improper  sense  by  way 
it  emphasis  to  the  very  swi^t  move- 
ments of  other  bodies  :  in  this  manner 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage  is  said  to  ipove 
rapidly  ;  and  the  fli^t  of  an  animal, 
«r  tlis  progress  of  a  vessel  before  the 
wind,  is  compared  to  the  flight  of  a 
bird  in  point  of  velocity, 
%n^tlmtm  9f  \f^^9  mhm  %np  wtp  ws 

1^  iMAtfohbed  fur  quickneu  of  appreiMN* 

aiM«  JOHMSON. 


Pdc  UnJlbaB^JUeUr  thw  (be  vipd, 
Bellem  *tls  ilwajt  left  behind. 

Bj  awlvc  the  r9«  we  pathw  up  with  fleet 
mIerUy  t^  eeffiM  lait*  ^  ^  ofciieet,  ro  as  to 
fijnn  one  piece.  Bvbilb. 

■eu  llipe  tbo  radiant  ran,  to  vaofUX  dght 
Peweadbif  fw(/t,  roUM  down  (be  rapid  IlcH. 

Pen, 

U^nief  ii  predM«ke  ef  modevr  »Ucb  11 
.ifcMynPM  lo  tte«floel%  ef  itajDOtioik  1 

TO  QUIET,  V.  To  appease. 
.  evUT,  lu  Peace, 
TO  gurr,  V.  To  fefft;^. 
TO  iJvpTBj  t/.  Jp  <?^^» 


f^ADIANCB. 


RACE,   GENERATION,   BREEB. 

RACE,  91  FasiOy. 

GENERATION,  in  Latn  ^Mflw- 
lio  from  generOf  and  the  Greek  .«.»»*, 
to  engei^er  or  beg^    sigoifio  ^ 

thi^be^tcen. 

BREED  signifies  that  whidi  a 
irtd  (»,  To  breed).  These  terms  «e 
all  employed  in  r^iard  to  m  aumber  ci 
animate  ol^ects  which  have  tlie  saiae 
origin ;  the  former  is  smd  only  of  fch 
man  beings,  the  latter  only  of  brute* : 
the  term  is  employed  in  regard  to  tbe 
dead  as  well  as  the  tiving ;  gemeraiijs, 
is  employed  only  in  regard  to  liie 
living  :  hence  we  speak  of  the  race  d 
the  Heraclid??,  the  race  of  the  Boar- 
bons,  the  race  of  the  Stuarts,  and  ihe 
like;  but  the  presept  ^encra^ioa,  die 
whole  'generation^  a  woithless  gene» 
ration^  and  the  like  :  breed  is  said  of 
those  animals  who  are  brought  forth, 
and  brought  up  in  the  same  inaiinex. 
Hence,  we  denomiivite  9om^  domeac 
animals  as  of  s»  gpod  brcpd^  where 
pcu-ticular  care  is  taken  not  oply  as  tQ 
the  yMp>ft)^  fr(U]a  which  they  coise, 
but  also  of  tliqs^  which  are  brougbl 
forth, 


Wbefe  r«cf<  WP  tbna 
^roblned,  none  but  the  chief  of  ft  clap   w  !>■ 
addrened  by  bit  naoae.  Johmo. 

Like  leaves  on  txttn  tbe  race  of  man  ia  foaed, 
Mov  fttea  in  >otttb.  now  wMtrinfc  on  the  gnad. 
8o  gmtnMon$  U  thalr  coofw  ^eeay, 
te  aovrt*  tkeae  Jiillia  tiWit  VP  |Mi*«M  «9iV* 

Poii. 
V4^M«fi#th9«v|i^m4qf>tlMi«ft«d 

With  ftfe^fH  *^^ « ^  mijitirf  eep  nma  *r«A 

Dbtbgs. 

TO  »Ack,  w»  To  break. 

l^APIANCE,  J5IIII-UANCY. 
BoT«  these  iMvnt  expF^ass  thedr- 
<;ui9«taAca  pf  a  great  ligfit  in  a  bodj; 
bot  RADIANCE,  fbom  r#<2iia  a  nv, 
denotes  the  an^e^iop  of  «»ys>  aoi 
if,  ttoisfo«w  paciali^ly  i^PPUcabk  to 
bodies  mMMaUy  iiwAiioua,  like  d» 
hMiyeMily  bodies;  upd  OlOJUMAXCY 
(9.  £r^>»  dei^MM  tja^  wM^  body 
of  light  (wit^,  and  BNiy>  fthaDeibii^ 
be  appUed  «qua])y  tp  ^Mfivnii  iv»(i«- 
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EAFACIOUS. 


RABB. 


m/r 


siiDy  OMOBy  mod  Stan,  consdtates  ft 
part  of  theu  beaoty.  The  MUumcy 
of  a  diamond  is  frequently  oompazed 
with  that  of  a  atar. 

RAGE,  V.  Anger. 

TO  RAISE,  V.  To  heighten. 

TO  BASSE,  V.   Tq  lift. 

TO  RALLY,  2f.  To  deride. 
TO  RAJfBLE,  V.  To  wondef. 
RANCOR,  i;.  Hatred. 
RANCOR,  V.  Malice. 

TO  RANGE,   V.   To  closS. 

TO  BAMGI&,  V.  To  wander. 

TO  RANK^   V.   To  doss. 

TO  RANSOM,  V.  To  redeem. 

RAPACIOUS,    RAVENOUS, 
VORACIOUS. 

RAPACIOUS^  in  Latin  rapasy  from 
rapio  to  seize,  signifies  seizing  or 
crasping  it  with  an  eager  desire  to 
have. 

RAVENOUS,  from  the  Latin  ror 
hid  a  fury,  and  rttpio  to  smce,  signi- 
fies the  same  as  rapaeimu. 

VORACIOUS,  from  voro  to  devour, 
signifies  an  eagerness  to  devour. 

The  idea  of  greediness,  which  forms 
the  leading  feature  in  the  signification 
of  all  these  terms,  is  varied  in  thQ 
subject  and  the  object:  rapacious  is 
the  qvality  peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey; 
ravenous  and  voracious  are  common 
to  all  animals,  when  impelled  by 
hunger.  The  beasts  of  the  KNrest  are 
rapacious  at  all  times;  all  animals 
are  more  or  less  ravenous  or  voracious^ 
as  circumstances  may  make  them : 
the  rapacious  applies  to  the  seizing  of 
other  animals  as  food ;  the  ravenous 
applies  to  tiie  seizing  of  any  thing 
which  oae  takes  for  one's  food:  a 
lion  is  rapaciotis  mhaa  it  seises  oo  its 
prey;  it  is  nntenmts  in  the  act  of 
oonMnniiig  %t,  The  word  ravemms 
respects  the  haste  with  which  one 
eats;  the  wofd  voraoious  respects  the 
quantity  which  one  consames :  a  ra«> 
vemms  fetaan  is  lothe  to  watt  in  dka 
dresnng  i£  hit  fised;  hecansiaHflB  it 
without  aiyiMwparation:  a  voracious 
perten  not  tnly  eat&  m  hum,  hat  ha 
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GOBSttoies  mat  qc^ntitiefi,  aad  ooih 
tinues  to  do  so  lor  a  long  time.  Ah« 
stineoce  kom  food,  for  aa  umian^ 
^gth,  will  make  iMiy  heaM^y  cnm* 
lure  ravenffw ;  habitaaJi  ifitiwyoriinni 
ia  eating,  or  a  dise^wed  iqipemitey  will 
produce  voracity* 

Aaiiipla7orow««iaiblMlloni«Uci^  bM# 


AfilB  tbe  koly  aM  o*  alton  kwM, 

And  oMt  tsalB  t|»  rmw^mtts  Urdasetint. 

Ere  jM  fODiiuk  vmUmH*  •lo* 

Bid  tbj  own  coofcieace  look  witbio  ; 

Controal  thy  mone  V0raci»u9  bill, 

Norlbrm  braalanC  nalfoiw  Ul|.  13at« 

RAPI0ITT,  V.  Quickness. 

RARE,  SCARCE,   SINGULAR. 

RARE,  in  Latui  rarus,  oomes  frow 
the  Greek  apat9(  rare. 

SCARC£»  in  Dutch  schaen  apap* 
ing,  comes  fr(»n  scheren  to  cut  or  ohp^ 
signifying  cut  close. 

SINGULAR,  V.  Pariicukr. 

Rare  and  scarce  both  respect  num- 
ber or  quantitfi  which  admits  of 
expansion  or  diminution:  rare  is  a 
thmned  number,  a  diminished  quan* 
tity ;  scarce  is  a  short  quantity* 

Rare  is  applied  to  matters  of  con- 
venience or  luxury ;  scarce  to  mitUen 
of  utility  or  necessity :  thai;  which  ia 
rare  becomes  valuable,  and  fetches  a 
high  price ;  that  which  is  scarce  be- 
comes precious,  and  the  loss  of  it  Is 
seriously  felt.  The  best  of  eveiv  thing 
is  in  its  nature  rare ;  there  will  never 
be  a  superfluity  of  such  things ;  there 
are,  however,  soma  things,  as  parti- 
culariy  carious  planto,  or  particular 
animais,  •  which,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, are  alwiiys  rofip :  that  which 
is  most  in  use,  will,  in  certain  cases^ 
be  scarce;  when  the  supply  of  an 
article  fails,  and  the  demand  for  it 
continues,  it  naturally  becomes  scarce. 
An  aloe  in  blossom  is  a  rmriinfy  for 
nature  has  prescribed  such  limits  tf 
its  orowth  as  to  giva  but  very  few  of 
such  flowers:  the  paintings  of  Ra- 
phael, and  the  ibrmer  distinguished 
painters,  are  daily  becoming  mort 
scarce^  because  time  will  diminish 
their  quantity,  although  not  their  vakMs. 

What  is  rare  wtU  often  be  singular, 
and  what  is  ssMguhar  wtU  oft^,  or 
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RAStfNESS. 


RAVAGE^ 


that  aooounty  be  rare ;  bat  they  are 
«  not  nfeoes^firily  ajiflied  to  the  same 
obfect :  fewneet  is  the  idea  common 
to  both ;  bat  rmf  is  said  of  that  of 
which  thero mi^ht  be  more;  bot  liii- 
^ttlsr  is  apphed  to  that  which  is 
single^  or  nearlr  sindoy  in  its  kind. 
The  rart  is  that  mich  is  always 
sought  for;  the  iimgular  is  not  always 
that  which  one  esteems :  a  thing  is 
rare  whidi  is  (filiicult  to  be  obtaiMd ; 
a  thing  is  nngtJar  for  its  pecoliar 
f|aahties  good  or  bad*  Indian  plants 
are  many  of  them  rare  in  England, 
becaose  the  climate  will  not  agree 
with  them;  the  sensitive  plant  is 
nnguiar,  as  its  quality  of  yielding  to 
the  tooch  distingaishes  it  from  all 
other  plants. 

Scarce  is  applied  only  in  the  proper 
sense  to  physical  objects;  rare  and 
tingular  are  applicable  to  moral  ob- 
jects. One  spraks  of  a  rare  instance 
of  fidelity,  of  which  many  like  ex- 
amples cannot  be  found ;  of  a  eingtUar 
Instance  of  depravity,  when  a  parallel 
case  can  $earcefy  be  found. 

A  parfecC  wtUm  of  wit  ud  judieaieDt  to  om 
•r  tiM  mrMt  thbp  is  ike  world.  Bvskk. 

WiMk  najf  pwtkvlar  piece  of  voaey  gnm 
rtry  tetirce,  it  «m  often  i«coiBed  bj  a  Mccerd- 
tag  enpcror.  Avouon, 

We  diooU  Imn,  by  railecthic  on  the  mi»for- 
tmiM  which  have  attended  othen,  that  thMv  la 
«Mfelnt  Hitgulmr  la  thoM  which  hf«il  ounHve^ 


they  have  a  di^  ditferenoe  whidi 
entitled  to  notice:  nuAness  is  a  i 
aeral  and  indefinite  term,  in  the  s 
nification  of  which  an  improper  ce 
rity  is  the  leading  idea;  thisceler 
may  arise  either  from  a  vehemence 
duiracter,  or  a  temporary  ardor 
tbe  inind :  in  the  si^ufication  of 
meriiyy  the  leading  idea  is  wan: 
consideration,  sprinpng  mostly  m 
an  orerweening  confidence,  or  a  pi 
sumption  of  (£aracter.  Kasknea 
therefore,  apj>lied  to  corporeal  actks 
as  tlie  jum'pmg  into  a  rfrer,  witho 
being  able  to  swim,  or  tlHe  JespQ 
over  a  hedge,  without  being  lo  expe 
horseman;  temerity  is  applied  too 
moral  actions,  particulany  such 
require  deliberation,  and  a  cakolaa 
of  consequences.  Hastineu  and  p 
c»pU«Mcy  are  but  noodes  or  dan 
teristics  of  rashnets,  and  consequesi 
employed  only  in  particular  cases, 
hattiness  in  regard  to  our  movemei, 
and  precipitancy    in   regard    to  e 


RASHj  V.  FooUiardif. 

RASHNESS,   TEMERITY, 
HASTINESS,   PRECIPITANCY. 

RASHNESS  denotes  the  quality  of 
raiA,  which,  like  the  German  ra»ckj 
and  our  word  msA,  conies  from  the 
Xatin  ruoy  expres^g  hurried  and  ex- 
cessive motion.    , 

TEMERITY,  in  LaUn  temeritas, 
from  temenUf  possiUy  comes  from  the 
Oieek  fnftBfn  at  the  moment,  denot- 
ing the  ooaftity  of  acting  by  the  im- 
pidse  of  tne  moment. 

lUSTIJSESS,  V.  Angry  and  Cur- 
Mory. 

PHECIPITANCY,  from  the  Latin 
pfe  and  codio,  signifies  the  quality  or 
disposition  oi  talang  thii^  balbre  they 
ought  to  be  taken. 

.    nathnesM  and  temerity  have  a .  close 
alliuuce  with  each  other  in  sense ;  bat 


'  To  difitraat  fair  appeeraacea,  and  to  r«i 
ra*h  dcairet,  am  iaomctloas  whlck  the  Aula 
of  our  yiwent  stale  abould  ateeagl;  incalcttb 


All  aMiftind  have  a  nlMMt  plea  for* 
daffioaof  lartKMHuiiii,  and  thnfiaattaeeMMl 
Iktta  iMra  than  too  mmsik^tBrntrOy  of  ra^ 
ihrn  in  fkfor  of  •omrthiac  aoc  czp«rieBc?d 

And  hun7  tliitMigli  the  woods  wilk  Aoff;,  ^'' 
RmUInf  andfaUofbope.  Sosat^ 

The  Bight  looka  black  and  bodaic;  dubc*^ 
PrectpUate  nnd  heav;  oVr  <be  wwrld, 
Atoncecxtlagttifhiastfaefwi.  MtS 

TO  RATE,  V.  To  estimate, 
RATE,  t;.  Tar, 
RATIONAL,  V.  Reosonalk 

RAVAGE,    DESOLATION', 
DEVASTATION. 
RAVAGE  comes  fitxn  the  Ixi 
rapio,  and  the  Gneek  &f«wC* » sig°^-^ 
a  seising  or  tearing  away. 
DESOLATION,  finNn  moIms^ 

Snifies  made  solitary  or  redooe^  < 
itude. 

DEVASTATION,  in  Lsds^ 
taiio,  framdeaaeto  to  lay  waste, ^ 
nifies  reducing  to  a  waata  or  des^ 
Ktfxige  expresses  less  thane^ 
detoiatiaa  or  denaiMiim :  a  br^^ 
tearing,  or  destroying^  is  ivpti^^ 
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the  w(Mrd  rtrp€g€s  ^U^  tlie  dtBoi^iion 
goes  to  the  entire  unpeopling  a  land^ 
and  the  devasiatidn  to  the  emire 
[clearing  away  of  every  vestige  of  .cul- 
uvation.  Torrents,  flames,  and  tem- 
pests, rawdge ;  war,  plague,  and  famine, 
iesolote ;  armies  g£  barbarians}  who 
inundate  a  country,  carry  devastation 
•Hth  them  wherever  they  go.  ♦No- 
thing resists  ravages^  they  are  rapid 
tand  terrible;  nothing  arrets  desoU^ 
tion,  it  is  crtiel  and  udpltying;  detcit^ 
frttion  spares  nothing,  it  is  ferbcious 
And  indefktigable.  Ratdges  spread 
Alarm  and  terror;  desolation,  grie^ 
Etnd  6iespidt;  devastation,  dread  and 
horror. 

Ravage  is  employed  lAcewise  in  the 
moral  application ;  desolation  and  de- 
tfastatian  only  in  the  proper  applica- 
tion to  countries.  Disetisd  make  its 
ravages  on  beauty;  death  makes  its 
-raroages  among  men  in  a  more  ternble 
degree  at  one  time  than  at  another. 

tJnCA  bj  neeenltj,  had  ranged  the  daifc, 
A«  if  their  cooeekMu  ravage  sliannM  (he  llsrlif, 
i&sbam*d.  TOQIUOH. 

AaoUM  thy  bovin  the  t jrast**  hand  ts  asm, 
And  duotathn  wddnM  mU  thy  green. 

GoiMsinte 
How  aech  the  Unogth  of  the  Vtmrnm  w 
'p«blle  !■  taipehed,  and  whet  dreadftal  derofto- 
tUm  hM>g»h»IMW1*lgiaan  He  fWA&tml 

MauKM^  LarncRS  or  Cicmo. 

RAVENOUS,  V.  Rapacious. 

RAY,   BEAM. 

RAY  (v.  Gleam)  is  indefinite    in 

^its  meaning ;  it  may  be  said  either  of 

a  large  or  small  quantity  of  lisht: 

BEAM'  (v.   Gleam)    is     something 

^<x>si6re;    it   eaa   be    said   only  of 

}iat  which  is  considerable.    We  can 

J  *3ak  of  rays  either  of  the  son,  or 

TC    stacsy  or    any  other    luminous 

I    i^^y;    but  we  spieak  of  the  beams 

tAhe  SOB  or  tho  moon».    The  rays  oi 

Si  sua  break  through  tlie  cUmik ; 

'    th^coMtof  the  suaar^scorahiDgat 

^^  roon  can  scarcely  b«  so  shut  upy 
tb4  a  single  nw  of  light  shaU  not 
tartrate  throogV  the  crevices;  the 
no<ina>caliar:m9oa4ight  night,  pre^^ 
f  a  beautiful  dpecOMle,  with  th« 
^M>^  Mpvu^lH^ying  on  its  wavea 


nei 


I  wilt  ft 


*lnm  wodert  jfrtam  niibgle.in  her  fjnps, 
sin  M  th0  grmmd  dfStctodf  driMKipiin 
Thdt  hokid  ftiRlM  lot*  tte  bIbMldtrBoiMm 


*  TMilinibMdf  «<  Bvmger,  dooler, 


!!»! 


RAT,  Vm  Gleanu 

TO  RAZE,  t;.  To  demolish. 

TO  REACH,   STRETCH,    E3tTimD. 

RBACH,  through  the  medium  of 
the  northern  languages,  as  also  the 
Latin  rego  in  the  word  parrigo,  and 
the  Greek  «ps>«r,  comes  from  tkt 
Hebrew  rekang  to  draw  out,  and  arek 
the  length. 

STRETCH  is  bnb  an  inteo^lt^  of 
reach. 

EXTEND,  t>.  To  extend. 

The*  idvB  of  drflwiteg-ottt  in  a  Una 
is  common  to  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  in  the  mode  and  droiunstAaces 
of  the  action.  To  reach  and  to  streHoh 
is  employed  only  for  drawing-  cnlt  in 
a  straight  line,  that  is,  Isi^ithwise; 
ej^^nimay  be  emnloyed  to  express  the 
drawing  out  in  all  dirsetions.  In  this 
sense  a  wall  b  said  to  reach  a  certain 
number  of  yards ;  a  neok  of  land  is 
said  to  stretch  into  the  sea ;  a  wood 
eyelids  many  miles  over  a  opuntryi 
As  the  act  ofpersons,  in  the  prrastf 
sense,  they  diflfer  still  more  widjsiys 
reach  and  stretch  signify  drawing  to  a 
given  point,  and^  ror  a  given  sod ; 
extend  has  no  such  ooUataial  mete-* 
ing*  ^^  reach  in  order  to  take  htfAA 
of  something;  we  stretch  in  ord^ 
to  surmount  some  objeet :  a  person 
reaches  with  his  arm  in  order  to  ge£ 
down  a  book;  he  stretches  his  nmk 
in  order  to  see  over  another  peisan : 
in  both  cases  we  might  be  said  sknply 
to  extend  the  arm  or  the  neck,  whera 
the  collateral'  circumstance  is  not  to 
be  expressed. 

In  the  improper  application,  they 
have  a  similar  distinction)  to  reach 
is  appfied  to  the  movements^  whieh 
one  makes  to  a  eeit^  end^  and  ii 
equivalent  to  arriving. at,  or  attniwag. 
Atra;veller  strives  to  reach  bisjotHiy 
ney's  end  as  quickly  as  possible ;  an 
ambitious  man*  aims  nt'fedthfng'lYie 
snmmit  of  human  powier  or  hnior. 
To  stretch  is  applied  to  the  direction 
deVaster,  ttoeoger**  '    ^ 
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READY. 


which  one  gives  to  another  obfect,  80 
«s  to  bring  it  to.  a  certain  point;  a 
ruler  atretchei  his  power  or  authority 
to  its  utmost  limits.  To  extend  re- 
tains its  original  unqualified  meaning; 
as  when  we  spmk  o£  extending  the 
meaning  or  application  of  a  wordj,  of 
extending  one's  bounty  or  charity, 
extending  one's  sphere  of  action,  and 
the  like. 

The  whole  power  of  cnaBiof  b  frt? etive ;  to 
was  nofthii«»  ud  todo  BotUnf,  If  the  otiDoiC  ef 

He  fMC*.  JOHWSOM. 


PUlnti 
Us  §tr9tek*d  below  IrtennhieMe  meads. 


Ott  life  b  diort,  bet  to  ewl«iul  that  spu 
TO  vtit  etnai^  ia  TlitM%  woik. 

READT^  t;.  Easy* 

READY,  APT,   PROMPT. 

READY,  V.  Easy. 

AFT,  in  Latin  aptuSf  signifies  lite- 
rally fitness. 

PROMPT,  V.  Expedition. 

Ready  is  in  general  applied  to  that 
which  has  been  intentionaUy  prepared 
for  a  given  purpose ;  promptnen  and 
bptnea  are  speaes  of  rea<itnesf^  which 
lie  in  the  personal  endowments  or 
disposition :  hence  we  speak  of  things 
being  ready  for  a  journey;  persons 
being  apt  to  learn,  or  prompt  to  obey 
or  to  reply.  B^ufy,  when  applied  to 
persons,  characterizes  the  talent,  as 
a  ready  wit:  apt  characterizes  dieir 
habits;  i|s  apt  to  judge  by  appear- 
ance, or  apt  to  decide  hastily:  prompt 
characterizes  more  commonly  the  par- 
ticular action,  and  denotes  the  will- 
ingpiess  of  the  aeent,  and  the  quickr 
ness  with  which  he  performs  the 
action ;  as  prompt  in  executing  a  conv- 
mand,  or  prompt  to  listen  to  what  is 
said. 

Thegod  Unwelf  with  f««4y  tridoit  ataads 
Aad  epei  the  deep,  and  spieada  the  movlas 

DEfMlb 


RECEIPT. 

BXAflOV,  V.  Catse. 
REASON,  t;.  CansideraiuM, 
REApoK^  t;.  Sake. 

REASONABLE,  V.  FoiT. 
REASONABLE,  RATIONAL, 

Are  both  derived  finom  die  ant 
Latin  woid  ratio  reason,  wludi,  fitna 
ratui  and  rear  to  think,  sigmfas  the 
thinking  foculty. 

R£/^N  ABLE  sisiifies  acooi^nt 
with  reason;  RATIONAl-  apsifo 
having  reason  in  it  i  tfa«  fonaer  a 
more  commonly  applied  in  thescBN 
of  right  reason,  propriety,  or  foimcsB; 
the  latter  is  employed  in  the  origiiBi 
sense  of  the  woiti  reason.  Heoce  «i 
tenn  a  man  reasonable  mho  actsK* 
cording  to  the  principlea  of  ri^ 
reason;  and  a  being  raiiamMl^  wkik 
possessed  of  the  rational  or  reasima^ 
Acuity,  in  distinction  finom  the  broics. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  tkmt  there  at 
much  fower  reasonable,  than  there  c* 
rational,  creatures. 


Let  not  the  fenrnt  toncve, 
Prompt  ta  deeehre.  with  adalatioa  nnooth, 

'II.  TW»msoii. 


FM«rty  la  <vt  to  heCiay  ft  naa  Into  entj. 


REAL,  V.  ActuaL 
REALM,  V.  State. 
REASON,  V.  Argument. 


REBELLION,  V.  OmiumaGy. 
REBELLION,  V.  LustorrectUMm 
TO  REBUFF,  V.  To  refusc. 
TO  REBUKE,  V.  To  ckecL 
TO  REGAL,  V.  To  objure. 
TO  RECANT,  V.  To  ahjure. 

TO  RECAPITULATE,  V.  To  TeffA^ 
RECEIPT,  RECEPTION. 

RECEIPT  oomes  from  reterpe, 
its  applicatioa  to  inanimate  obi< 
which  are  taken  into  possession. 

RECEPRION    comes    fivna 
same  verb,  in  the  sense  of  tx^at 
persons  at  their  first  arrival.      In 
commercial  intercourse  of  nken, 
receipt  of  goods  or  money  oiasti 
aduiowledged    in    writing;     \nt  , 
friendly  intercourse  of  men,  th^r^ 
ception  of  each  other  will   be  pd 
or  cold,  according  to  the  seotim^ 
entertained  towards  the  individaalJ 
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Yr  s  OMD  will  keep  Irat  of  afini  baad,  hte 
ariliaary  expeoem  ovgbc  t»  be  but  to  balf  of  hto 
recmfptM.  Bacos. 

I  thank  joa  aod  Mn.  Pope  foe  bu  kind  r»> 
caption,  AmuiDRT. 

TO    RECEIVE,    ACCEPT, 

The  idea  of  taking,  from  the  Latin 
cupioy  is  common  to  these  words ;  bot 
to  RECEIVE  is  to  take  back;  to 
ACCEPT  is  to  take  to  one's  self:  the 
Former  is  an  act  of  right,  we  recehe 
bvhat  is  our  own;  the  latter  is  an  act 
3r  favor,  we  accept  what  is  offered  by 
mother.  To  recewe  simply  excludes 
he  idea  of  refusal ;  to  accept  includes 
:be  idea  of  consent :  we  may  receive 
vith  indifference  or  reluctance,  but 
ve  must  accept  with  willingness :  the 
dea  of  receiving  is  included  in  that 
>f  accepting^  but  not  vice  vers&. 
iVhat  we  receive  may  either  involve 
in  obli^on  or  not;  what  we  accept 
tlways  involves  the  return  of  like 
x>urtesy  at  least.  He  who  receives 
I  debt  IS  mider  no  obligation ;  but  he 
vho  receives  a  favor  is  bound  by  gra- 
itude;  and  he  who  accepts  a,  present 
vill  feel  himself  called  uf)on  to  make 
iome  return. 

rbe  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last 
■  coDMdeaee  of  our  rUtnou  action*  past. 

DSMUAM, 

JonnaomM  here  receive  the  spotlen  iktr, 
Iceept  the  hecatomb  the  Gfceks  prepaie.  Pops, 

TO  RECEIVE^  V.  To  admit. 
TO  RECEIVE)  V.  To  take. 
RECENT,  V.  Fresh* 
R£CEPTiON,  v.  Recent. 
-BBciPRocAL,  V.  Mutual^ 
TO  RECITE,  V.  To  repeat. 
TO  RECKON,  V.  To  Calculate. 
|}£CKoNiNO,  V.  Account. 


•PJCOGNIZE,    ACKNOWLEDGE. 

IjJECOGNIZE,  in  Latin  recognas- 

qP  is  to  take  the  knowledge  of,  or 

^1    I  to  one's  nvvn  knmBltkAtrgk 


ac- 


\\uJ>  ^  ®"*'8  own  knowledge. 

^Acknowledge,  «.  n 

^  rvo^ntze  is  to  t«ke  ofgnigance 
^j^^at  Wmch  comes  again  before  our 
pg^^e  ;  to  acknoteledge  is  to  admit  to 
gg^^  knowledge  whatever  comes  fresh 
jjTzr  oar  notice.     We  recogniu  a 


person  whom  he  have  known  before; 
we  recognize  ium  eitber  in  his  foitner* 
character,  or  in  some  newly  assumed 
character;  we  acknotoledse  either 
former  fiivors,  or  those  which  have 
been  just  received.  Princes  recognize 
certain  principles,  which  have  been 
admitted  by  previous  consent ;  they 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  claims 
which  are  preferred  before  tliem. 

When  eonteience  tbreateot  panlfthment  t» 
Mcnt  Crimea,  it  manfft«tlj  regogniMf  a  8«- 
preme  Gofenior  ftom  whom  nothing  ii  hidden. 


I  call  it  athelnn  by  etUNIshnMBt,  when  any 
atate,  as  raeh,  ihall  net  achnowl^^  tbe  ex- 
istence of  God,  as  the  moral  sovcrnor  of  the 
world.  BoBXS. 

RECOLLECTION,  t).  Memory. 
RECOMPENSE^  V.  Compensation. 
TO  RECONCILE,  V.  To  conciliate. 
TO  RECORD,  V.  To  enrol, 

RECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVE. 
RECORD  is  taken  for  tbe  thing 
recorded  ;  REGISTER,  either  for  the 
thing  registered^  or  the  place  in  which 
it  is  registered;  ARCHIVE,  mostly 
for  the  place,  and  sometimes  for  the 
thing.    The  records  are  either  his- 
torical details,  or  short  notices;  the 
registers  are  but  short  notices  of  par- 
ticular and  local  circumstances;  the 
archives  are  always  connected  with  the 
state.    Every  place  of  antiquity  has 
its  records  of  the  different  circum- 
stances which  have  been  connected 
with  its  rise  and  progress,   and   the 
various  changes  which  it  has  experi- 
enced.    In  public  registers  we  find 
accounts  of  ffonilies,  and  of  their  va^ 
rious  connexions  and  fluctuations ;  in 
the,  archives  we  find  all  legal  deeds 
and  instrumefits,  which  involve  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  both  in  its  in- 
ternal and  external  economy. 

TO  RECOUNT,  V.  To  relate. 

RECOVERY,    RESTORATION. 

RECOVERY  is  one's  own  act; 
RESTORATION  is  the  act  of  an- 
other. We  recover  the  thing  we  have 
lost,  when  it  comes  again  into  our 
pobsession;  but  it  is  restored  to  us 
by  another :  a  king  recovers  his  crpwn 
by  force  of  arms,  from  the  hands  of  a 
usurper;  his  crown  is  restored  to  him 
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by  (hi  will  of  his  people  The  re- 
eovety  of  propect^  is  good  fortune; 
tb«  retfora<io»  of  property  an  Mt  of 
justice. 

Both  are  enployed  likewise  in  re- 
gpfd  to  one's  health:  but  the  former 
simply  designates  the  regaining  of  the 
health ;  the  latter  refers  to  the  instru* 
meot  by  which  it  is  brought  about : 
the  reccvery  of  lus  health  is  aa  ol^jeci 
of  the  first  importance  to' every  man ; 
the  restoration  of  one*9  health  sel- 
domer  depends  upon  the  efficacy  of 
medicine,  than  the  benignant  opera* 
deas  of  natwe. 

Xtft  01  itndbr  to  Inprava  tke  urittanoe  wUcU 
thb  nvelHtion  affords  for  tbe  rertormtion  of  oor 
aatOK,  lad  tiw  rtcoverjf  of  oar  felldty.  Blaib. 

RECREATION^  V.  Amusement, 
TO  RECTIFY,  V,  To  amend. 
TO  RECTIFY,  V.  To  cortect. 

TO  REDEEM,    RANSOM. 

REDEEM,  in  Latin  redimo^  is 
compounded  of  re  and  emo  to  buy  off, 
dt  back  to  one's  self. 

RANSOM  is  in  all  probability  a 
variation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  is  a  term  of  general  appli- 
cation; ransom  is  employed  only  on 
particular  occasions.  We  redeem  per- 
sons as  well  as  things;  we  raneom 
persons  only :  we  may  redeem  by 
labor,  or  any  thing  which  supplies  as 
an  eqniralent  to  money ;  we  ransom 
properly  with  money  only:  we  redeem 
a  watch,  or  whatever  has  been  given  in 
yawn ;  we  ransom  a  captive.  Redeem 
IS  emph>yed  in  iJie  improper  appli- 
cation ;*  ransoffi  only  in  t^e  proper 
sense :  we  may  redeem  our  character, 
redeem  our  life,  or  redeem  our  honor; 
^uid  in  this  sense  our  Saviour  redeems 
repentant  sinners ;  bat  those  who  are 
ransomed  only  recover  their  bodily 
fiberty. 

Tbu  111  hm  crimt  kn  erafldi^ce  ite  pluc^d, 
And  vtch  new  treaions  would  redeem  the  put. 
Davbu. 
AtkM«Hi«a»p4d  kgrnMlat*  UmU^, 
i»9mnm  Ua  tf  W  thouU  h^iea  to  ba  taksa 


TO  REISB,  V.  Tq  aUuflb. 

TO  REFSR,  RELATE,  RESPECT, 
REGARD. 
RtFER,  from  the  Lstxo  r«  sasifirrop 


sipufiM  literaUy  to  bring  btck;  n& 
RELATE,  from  tfaejpaiudple  iota  a 
the  same  verb,  signines  bToa|ht  bid- 
the  former  is,  therefore,  tFBiisniTe,ir 
the  latter  intransitive.  Ooerf/eni 
person  to  a  thing;  one  thhigrffintk 
1%  refers^  perton,  to  another  this; 
one  wing  relates^  that  is,  is  nki 
to  another.  To  refer  is  an  trtiai- 
act,  it  depends  upon  the  will  afu 
individual ;  we  may  refer  a  ^i 
to  any  part  of  a  volume,  or  te  s^ 
work  we  please  :  to  reiate  is  a  c^ 
ditional  act,  it  depends  on  theni:;:^ 
of  things ;  nothing  relaUs.  to  aaoc: 
without  some  point  of  accoi^ 
between  the  two;  orthrogra^j '^i 
lates  to  enunmar,  that  is,  bj  bq 
a  part  o«  the  graounaticBl  sdoa 
Hc»ce  it  arises  that  refer,  vhcin 
ployed  for  things,  is  oobudodIt  ni 
of  circumstances  that  carry  tbe  tt 
'  mory  to  events  ot  circumstaoR; 
relate  is  said  of  things  that  )br| 
natural  connexion.  The  religion  ^ 
tivals  and  ceremonies  of  the  Bi&) 
Catholics  have  all  a  r^erena  to  m 
events  that  ha|^pened  in  the  u:] 
periods  of  Christianity;  thenpifcJ 
observations  at  the  end  of  a  trJ 
relate  to  what  has  been  imeiteti] 
the  text. 

Refer  and  relate  carry  us  badi 
that  which  may  be  very  distant;  :j 
RESPECT  and  REGARD  (r  J 
esteem), Umi  our  viewa  to  that »» 
is  near.  The  object  of  tbe  aoJ 
refer  and  relate  is  iadirecttyn 
upon,  and  consefpMPltl^  stands  'J<^ 
oblique  case:  we  refer  to  an  ori 
a  thing  rehtes  to  an  olgect:  bd^ 
object  of  tbe  actioa  rssptct  aofi^ 
ford  is  directly  acted  uj»n,  theit] 
It  stands  in  the  accusative  or  obje^ 
case :  we  respect  or  regard  a  is 
not  to  a  thin^.  Whatever  r€spt(r 
regards  a  thing  has  a  aioralinflo^ 
over  it;  but  the  former  is  moreci 
monly  employed  than  the  latter. 
is  the  duty  of  the  mamstrates  to* 
into  consideration  whatever  re^ 
the  good  order  of  the  commBi 
What  relates  to  a  thing  is  often* 
intimately  connected  than  whan 
speetsi  and  on  the  cantrary,  ^ 
respects  compreheoA  in  it  wxi^ 
whsit  relates.  To  relate  h  to  n^ 
but  to  re^peef  IS  not  always  toff* 
the  fonnor  indodes  ^very  specie 
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ttffimtjtorBOOonianoe;  the  lutter  only 
that  which  flows  out  of  the  propertiw 
and  circiimiftwioes  of  things.  When 
a  Dumber  of  objects  are  brought  t»- 
pther^  which  fitly  associate^  and  pro- 
yierly  relate  the  one  to  the  other,  they 
ibrm  a  grand  whole,  as  in  the  case  of 
mnj  scientific  work  which  is  divested 
into  a  scheme :  when  all  the  incidental 
circamstances  which  rmpict  either 
mckrai  prindjples  or  moral  conduct  are 
properly  weighed,  they  will  enable 
one  to  form  a  just  judgement* 

Jtopec^  is  said  of  objects  in  fe^ 
neral;  regard  mostly  of  that  which 
enters  into  the  feeling.  '  Laws  respect 
the  general  welfare  or  the  community; 
the  due  administratson  of  the  laws 
regards  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual* 

Oar  SavioBi^  wordt  (in  b!fl  aeniKNi  <m  the 
ttottol)  ftll   rrfer  to  the   flisriieet'   ««jr  of 


HoeMT  vthMy  tetdnvetvee,  fa  the  Mtend 
negrwiiftiC  parts  ef  Mi  potM,  «b  Mooiiet  ef 
•vcigr  <M«f  nnlectel  wUdi  rtUHat  t«  bb  prfaesb 


ReUgloa  it  ft  pleam  to  tbe  nlodM  retpedt 
practice.  '  Sooth* 

lYbai  I  hate  nid  rtgtardM  Oblj  tbe  ,valn  part 
•f  theme 


JLr^wrm  in  one's  Hfe  and  convey 
satioD  will  aiwi^s  be  accompanied 
with  a  oorre^potidiBg  increase  of  hap- 
piness  to  the  individaal:  when,  we 
obsenre  any  approaches  to  refbrmt^ 
tionf  we  may  cease  to  despair  of  thto 
individnal  who  gives  die  nappy  indi^ 
cations.  *  » 

Bii  «rftt  laaibm  U  feMp  the  dMmper  tf 
Vnmee  (torn ,  tbe  Imt  eoentenftiiee  fa  Besfaa^ 
wb$re  be  wti  mie  Beme  wicked  perubs  lirnd 
•kown  ft  stronff  dIspotitloD  to  Tecommead  aa 
taiRatlMi  ni  tbe  Fieacb  apirft  of  r^rm. 


11S7IKEMEKT,  V.  Cultwation* 
TO  REFLECT,  V.  To  coftsider. 

IPO  REFLECT,  V.  To  tMfik* 

REFLECTiOK,  V*  Insmuoium^ 
'  TO  REFORM,  V.  To  amend. 

TO  REFORM,   V.   To  COfTect. 

REFORM,  REFORMATION, 

RBFORM  has  a  jmneral  applica- 
tion, REFORMATION  a  particular 
application.  Whatever  nndergbes  such 
a  change  as  to  give  a  new  fbrm  to  an 
object  occasions  a  reform:  when  such 
.  a  diange  is  prodoced  in  the  mofal 
character^  it  is  termed  a  tefbrmatum. 
The  ooncems  o#  a  stata  require  o^ 
casienal  rrformf    those  of  an  indi- 
vidoal   remire   ref&rmafim.     When 
reform  and  reformation  are  applied  to 
the  moral  character,  the  former  has  a 
ifore  extensive  signification  than  the 
Ittlter :  the  reform  conveying  the  idea 
i)f  a  comf>lete  amendment ;   the  re- 
Jormatiou  iiaplying  only  the  preeess  ef 
amending  or  improving. 


Enmplet  are  pictttrefe,  and  ttrlle  t^  wnid, 
M^,  ralM  the  paieloM,  and  oaH  fa  those  (thb 
■troDgcat  aod  moet  general  of  all  metlvct)  l» 
the  aid  of  r^fmrmaUotu  Pors. 

REFORMATION,  V.  Reform* 
TO  BEFRAiN,  V.  To  obstam* 
REFUGE,  V.  Asylum* 
TO  REFUSE,  V*  To  deny* 
REFUSE,  V*  Dregs* 

TO  REFUSE,  REJECT,  REPEL, 

REBl]^F. 

REFUSE   (o.  2b  diny)    signifi««r 

simply  to  pour,  that  is,  to  send  back, 

which  is  the  common  idea  of  all  these 

teims. 

REJECT,  from  jado  to  throw,  sig- 
nifies to  cast  back. 

REPEI^  from  pello  to  drive,  sig- 
nifies to  drive  back. 

REBUFF,  from  M^  or  puf,  sig- 
nignifies  to  pu£f  one  pack,  send  off 
vnth  a  puff. 

Refute  is  an  nnqoalified  action,  it 
is  accompanied  with  no  expression  of 
opinion;  refect  is  a  positive  action, 
and-  convevs  a  positive  s^iCinient 
of  disapprobation :  we  r^fiise  what  is 
asked  of  us,  for  want  of  inclination 
to  comply;  we  r^ect  what  is  offeMd 
to  us,  because  it  does  not  fall  in  with 
our  views :  we  refune  to  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  our  friends ;  we  rgeet 
the  insinuations  of  the  interested  and 
evil-minded.  To  rrfuH  is  said  only 
of  that  which  passes  between  indi^ 
viduals;  to  rt^ect  is  said  of  that  which 
comes  ^m  any  quarter :  requests  and 
petitions  are  refused  by  those  who  are 
solicited;  opinions,  propositions,  and 
counsels,  are  rejected  by  particular 
comikmmties :  th^  king  rrfuses  to  give 
his  assent  to  a  bill;  the  parliament 
r^ecti  a  biH. 
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RELATE* 


To  repel  is  to  r^eet  with  violeAce ; 
to  rebuff  is  to  refiue  with  contempt. 
We  rrfu$e  and  re;ed  that  which  is 
either  offered,  or  simply  presents  itself 
for  acceptance;  hut  we  repel  aad  re- 
huff  that  which  forces  itself  into  our 
presence,  contrary  to  oar  inclination  : 
we  repel  the  attack  of  an  enemT,  or 
we  repel  the  advances  of  one  woo  is 
not  agreeable ;  we  fehuff  those  who 
put  tluit  in  our  way  that  is  o6feDsive. 
Importunate  persons  must  necessarily 
txpect  to  meet  with  rebuffs^  and  are 
in  general  less  susceptible  of  them 
than  others;  delicate  minds  feel  a 
refusal  as  a  rebuff. 

Bat  all  her  arts  are  iHIl  emplojM  la  tain; 
Agate  the  oobm*,  and  is  r^fu^d  afaio.  Dbtsbn. 

Wbj  thMdd  ha  then  r9«cr  m  talc  io  Jaatt 

DBTum. 

Tk*  nawnaryM  wat^  tboir  IMcnlnr  toaden  k«ep, 
And,  coriohlBC  cVmc,  r^el  lavadiag  aicep.  Pors. 

4t  kagth  rahflT^  <My  ^^  <Mr  mancled 
pray.  Drtdb*. 

TO  REFUTE,  i;.  To  conjuie. 
TO  RBGARD,  V.  Attend  to. 
REGARD)  V.  Care. 
TO  REGARD,  V.  To  esteetH. 
TO  REGARD,  V.  To  refer. 

REGIMEN,   V.   Fl>od. 

TO   REGISTER,   V.  To  eUTol. 

REGISTER,   t;.  List. 

REGISTER,  V.  Record* 

TO  REGRET,  V.  To  complain. 

TO  REGULATE,  V.  To  direct. 

TO  REGULATE,  V.  To  gUVem. 

TO  REHEARSE,  V.  To  repeat. 
REIGN,  V.  Empire. 
TO  RRjECT,  V.  To  refuse. 
REJOINDER,  t;.  Answer. 
TO  RELATE^  V.  To  refer. 

TO   RELATE,   RECOUNT, 
DESCRIBE. 

RELATE,  in  Latin  relaius,  parti- 
Pl^e  of  referroy  signifies  to  bring  that 
to  the  notice  of  othen,  which  has 
pefore  been  brought  to  our  own  notice. 


RECOUNT  is  propeily  to  m 
again,  or  count  over  again. 

DESCRIBE,  iiram  the  Lstintm 
to  write,  is  literally  to  write  down. 

The  idea  of  giving  an  aoooont 
eyents  or  circumstabaes  is  cqibom 
all  these  terms,  which  difier  in  the  o 
ject  and  dronmstances  of  the  tctw 
Rekae  is  said  generally  of  all  etfit 
both  of  those  which  concern  otbe 
as  well  as  ourselres;  recaaU  nm 
only  of  those  which  concern  oanchs 
those  who  relate  all  they  bear  m 
relate  that  which  never  happened;  i 
is  a  gratification  to  an  old  soldr^ 
recount  all  the  transactions  in  vk 
he  bore  a  part,  durine  the  miiiiir 
career  of  his  early  youui.  We  rm 
events  that  have  happeDed  at  r 
period  of  time  immediate  or  Tm» 
we  recount  mostly  those  things  vk 
have  been  long  passed :  in  rwmii^ 
the  memory  reverts  to  past  scenes  ai 
counts  over  all  that  has  deeply  vm 
ested  the  mind.  Travellers  are  piew 
to  relate  to  their  fitiends  whatever  tip 
have  seen  remarkable  in  other  co» 
tries ;  the  reamnting  of  our  adio 
tures,  in  distant  regions  of  the  ^ 
has  a  pecttliar  interest  for  all  «'- 
hear  them.  We  may  relate  either" 
writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  ve  '^ 
count  only  by  word  of  mouth:  vntr 
of -travels  sometimes  give  thmim 
a  latitude  in  relating  more  thaotb^ 
have  either  heard  or  seen;  he  «^ 
recounts  the  exploits  of  heroism,vi:i 
he  has  either  witnessed  or  perW 
will  always  meet  with  a  delighted  s^ 
dience. 

Relate  and  recount  are  said  d^ 

only  which  passes;  describe  iss^^ 

that  which  exists :  we  relate  the  |i^ 

-  ticulars  of  our  joomey ;  and  ve> 

scribe  the  country  we  pass  throi^ 

Personal  adventure  is  always  thesv^ 

ject  of  a  relation  ;  the  quality  fli 

condition  of  things  are  those  of  ^ 

d€9cription.     We   relate  what  bf 

•  pened  on  meetins;  a  friend;  ved^ 

.  $cribe  the  draas  of  the  parties,  or  # 

oeremonies  which  are  usual  on  pi* 

cular  occasions,  ' 

O  Mae!  tke  caoM  aad  tbe  cctao  nUte, 
Wktt  godtaa  was  rrovdkV,  ad  **<««■ 


1V» 
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UittertUitg  ft  nN«bt«n«rt«rddVKi^  At 
anmbers  iboftld  ton  ttaj  aad  towlaff.        Poph 

RKLATEDy  V.  Connected* 

KELiANC£>  V.  Dcpendonce. 

RELIC89  v«  Remains* 

TO  EELiEVEy  i/.  To  ollevioie. 

RELIGIOUS,  V.  Holy. 

TO  RELINQUISH,  V.  To  ahatidon. 

TO  RELiNfiUiSH,  V.  To  lectve. 

RELisHy  V.  Taste* 

RELUCTANT,  V.  Avetse. 

TO  REMAIN,  V.  To  cofitinue. 

REMAINS,   RELICS. 

REMAINS  siimifies  literally  what 
remains:  RELJCS,  from  the  Latin 
reUnpio  to  leave,  signifies  what  is 
left.  The  former  is  a  term  of  general 
and  fomiliar  applicadon;  the  latter  is 
specific.  What  remaim  after  the  vee 
or  consumption  of  any  thins  is  termed 
the  remmms ;  what  is' left  of  any  thing 
after  a  lapse  of  years  is  the  relic  or 
reliee.  There  are  remains  of  build- 
ings JDOstly  after  a  confla^tion; 
there  are  relics  of  antiquity  m  most 
monasteries  and  old  churches. 

Remains  are  of  value,  or  not,  ao- 
oording  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
cases;  relics  always  derive  a  value 
from  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
supposed  originally  to  beloi^.  The 
remains  of  a  persooy  that  is^  what 
corporeally  remains  of  a  person,  after 
the  extinction  of  life,  will  be  respected 
by  his  firiend;  a  bit  of  a  garment  that 
belonged,  or  was  supposed  to  belong, 
to  some  saint,  will  be  a  precious  rehc 
in, the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  Roman 
Catholic.  All  nations  have  agreed  to 
respect  the  remains  of  the  d«ul ;  re» 
ligion,  under  most  forms,  has  given  a 
sacredness  to  relies  in  the  eyes  of  its 
most  zealous  votaries ;  the  veneration 
of  genius,  or' the  devotedness  of  ftiend* 
ship,  has  in  like  manner  transferred 
ttself,  ftom  the  individual  himself, 
to  some  olject  which  has  been  his 
property  or  in  his  possession,  and 
thus  fiibricated  for  itself  relics  equally 
precious. 

Upoft  tkflw  frleadly  Aocm^  nA  flov'ry  pMM, 
WkM  MAb  Asaltai  ud  hb  blot  fvsMiiM. 

DBToem 


AH  thoM  irCi,  nritlM,  aod  ismtloM,  wllch 
fba  ingcBloiu  pnme,  sad  r11  ftdnlrp,  tn  bot 
(he  rOiquei  dt  aa  latallect  defMCd  wltb  i(a  aad 
tine.  Soon. 

TO  REMARK,  V.  To  nOtlCC. 
TO   REMEDY,   V.  To  CUfe. 

REMEDY,  V,  Cure. 
REMEMBRANCE,  V.  Memory. 
REMEMBRANCER,  V.  Monument. 
REMINISCENCE,  V.  Memory. 
REMISS,  V.  Negligent. 
TO  REMIT,  V.  To  forgive. 
REMORSE,  V.  Repentance* 
REMOTE,  V.  Distant. 
R£MUNERATioN,t;.Cbmp&ni(i/ron. 
TO  REND,  V.  To  break. 
TO  RENOUNCE,  V.  To  abandon* 
RENOWN,  V.  Fame. 
RENOWNED,  V.  Famous. 
REPARATION,  V.  Restoration. 
TO  REPAY,  V*  To  restore* 
TO  REPEAL,  V.  To  obolish* 

TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 

The  idea  of  going  over  any 
words,  or  actions,  is  common  to 
all  these  terms.  REPEAT,  ftom 
the  Ladn  rcpeto.to  seek,  orgp  over 
again,  is  the  general  term,  includ* 
ing  only  the  common  idea.  To 
RECITE,  REHEARSE,  and  R£- 
CAPITULATE,  are  modes  of  repe- 
tition^  conveying  each  some  aocessanr 
idea.  To  recite  is  to  repeat  in  a 
formal  manner ;  to  rehearse  is  to  re> 
peat  or  recUe  by  way  of  preparation; 
to  recapitulate  is  to  repeat  in  a 
minute  and  specific  manner.  We  re* 
peat  both  actions  and  words;  we  r^ 
cite  only  words:  we  repeat  single 
words,  or  even  sounds;  we  recite 
always  a  form  of  words :  we  repeat 
our  own  words,  or  the  words  of  an- 
other; we  recite  only  the  words  of 
another:  we  repeat  a  name;  we 
recite  an  ode,  or  a  set  of  verses :  we 
repeat  for  purposes  of  general  con* 
venience ;  we  recite  for  ue  convenr- 
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em;e  or  fuxHif(«B)eiat  of  oUmmw;  we 
9«eAea»e  fi>r  some  specific  puipose, 
either  for  the  amasemeiit  or  instruc- 
tion of  others ;  we  recapitulate  for  the 
instruction  of  others,  we  repM^  thiu 
which  we  wish  to  he  hew^;  we  rG" 
cite  a  piece  of  poetry  before  a  com- 
psmy;  we  rehearse  the  piece  ^i 
private,  which  we  are  going  to  recite 
in  nuhlic;  we  recapiMate  the  g&- 
n^ral  heads  of  that  which  V£  have 
dreadj  spoken  in  detail.  A  master 
must  iifnkjs  repeM  ^o  bis  scboian  tfaa 
instruction  which  he  wishes  them  to 
remember;  Homer  is  said  to  have 
recited  \^  verses  in  different  parts; 
placers  rehearse  their  different  parts 
oefore  they  perform  in  public;  minis- 
ters recapitulate  t^ie  leading  piHnts  in 
their  discourse. 

To  repeat  is  commonly  to  use  the 
same  words;  to  recite,  to  rehearse^ 
land  to  recapitulate^  do  not  necessarily 
require  any  verbal  sameness.  We  re-- 
peat  literally  what  we  hear  spoken  by 
another ;  but  we  recite  and  rehearse 
events;  and  we  reeapiiulats  io  a 
concise  maimer  what  has  been  uttered 
in  a  particular  manner.  An  echo  re- 
peati  with  the  greatest  possible  pre- 
cision; Homer  recites  the  naqies  of 
all  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  leaders, 
toother  with  the  names  and  account 
of  their  countries,  and  the  number  of 
the  forces'  which  they  commanded ; 
Viiwil  makes  Moeas  to  reAMtrie  before 
Bido,  and  her  couftiers,  the  story  of 
tk»  capture  of  Troy,  and  his  own  ad* 
"Matures;  a  judge  reeapitulates  en- 
dence  to  a  Jury. 

To  rtpeut,  rectto,  and  recapihtlate, 
are  employed  in  writing,  as  well  as 
in  SpMiking ;  r$h»arse  is  only  a 
iQode  of  speaking,  it  is  soaejoraes 
■ft^  beauty  in  style  to  repeat  particalar 
vrord»  on  certain  occasions;  an  histo- 
idian  ^nds  it  necessary  to  reeapituUtte 
file  principle  events  of  any  parttcular 
period. 

Hat  ha^  dte  piu>i»>nM?iit»  U1990  Qiixoes  hav»  vp^eU 
HaYDsif. 

Whppev^  t}i9  pvairtJce  oT  recUmion  WM  di»r 
^■ed,  the  works,  whether  poetical  or  bbtorlcal, 
perished  with  the  authors.  JoaiamM, 

Now  take  your  t^rni^  je  mum,  to  reheargc, 
Hii  ttibn^  compmots,  and  mi^ty  mwtc  verse. 
Dbymv, 

71m  pttta  of  a  joOfe  ue  to  dirart  the  evi- 


^tne^'^w  

Ihtmy  or  jyeeck,  t»  mmyHsrfrtr,  aricai,  aaA 
oollate»  this  material  pdali  of  tint  vhkh  kv 
hemmltL,    -  Amil 

TO  REPKL,,  v.  To  f»/ise. 

REPENTAlWSy    FWITEJKCE, 
CONTOITlpN,    COBfFUKOnoN, 

REMORSE. 
HEPENTANCE,  from  re  baa, 
aod  pmmtet  to  be  tanf,  ^gBoits 
thinkiqg  one's  self  wrong  for  wasat- 
thing  past:  P£NIT£NCfE»  Iramtk 
same  source,  signifies  siiply  vOBOwit 
what  is  amiss.  CONTRITION,  fiva 
coniero  to  rub  together,  or  bruise  as  it 
were  with  tomw ;  C<»iPUI>iCnO«, 
from  compungo  to  prick  thorooghlT; 
and  REMORSE,  from  remorAo  te 
have  a  gnawing  pain;  all  ofocs 
modes  of  pemitence  diffioing  in  «iflg^ 
and  ciicttiMtBiioe.  Repenimnct  idea 
noie  to  the  change  of  oae^a  miod 
with  regard  to  an  ot^ect,  aad  is 
pnperiy  CQafiaad  m  tba  time  when 
tbis  dmoge  takes  place;  we  then- 
hn,  strictly  speaking,  ry#  of  • 
thing  but  oQoe;  we  nay,  boavancr, 
hava  pemtmce  for  tha  aame  thiag  ^ 
our  livies.  RepmUmc^  mmj  ha  ielt 
for  tnvial  matters ;  we  vmy  rqpea^  (tf 
goinc  or  not  going,  spasking  qr  ask 
wpanking ;  p^aUnce  refeos  omkf  co 
serious  mafcteis;  we  ara^mileal  ealy 
for  our  aias.  Eneta  of  jwdgcawat 
wiU  atways  be  attendaii  witb  repm 
tance  in  a  mind  that  is  stiiving  to  ib 
zight;  thew  is  no  buniau  b«qg  so 
p^foct  bat  l^t,  in  tka  si^kt  of  God, 
ke  win  have  oocasion  to  be  pemie^ 
for  maaj  acts    ef 


Mepenitmte  nay  be  folt  for  efvors 
which  concern  only  oorsebas,  or  at 
mostofoiccs  againBt  oar  felljMi-ciaa- 
toies ;  penOence,  and  ^tm  other  tersBSy 
are  applicable  01^  toetfeacaaagaiDst 
Ae  meml  and  dbvian  lajw,  tkaa  law 
which  is  engraven  oa  the  heart  of 
every  maa.  Wa  may  repent  of  not 
kaving  ande  a  baagasn  that  wa  aAcr* 
wards  find  wouU  have  bean  advan- 
tageoas,  or  we  may  repeat  of  having 
done  any  injury  to  ear  neigUbaar; 
but  oar  ^entteiu^  is  asvakenad  wiban  we 
reflect  on  our  unworthiness  or  smM> 
ness  in  tbe  sight  of  oar  Maker.  This 
penitence  is  ageaaial  «n>iniPBt,wincb 
belongs  to  all  men  as  offendii^  aea> 
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tort«;  bat  e^nh'ithn,  compmtaHon, 
and  ntnone^  wet  awakened  by  refiec^ 
ittg  on  porticalar  o£fence8:  43mtri^ 
tion  is  a  contfaimd  and  wvefe  wop- 
row,  appmpnate  to  one  wko  has  been 
in  a^xmcittiiaci  state  effieciiim  nn^ 
fuliMSs;  compunctwi  U  nttfaer  aa  oo- 
easional  but  sharp  sorrow,  provoked 
by  a  single  offBnce>  or  a  momeot's  rs- 
Aootion ;  remorte  may  be  teia^porary, 
but  it  is  a  stitt  shatter  paia  awakened 
by  some  particalar  offence  of  peculiar 
magnitude  and  atrocity.  ThcjprocRgiil 
son  was  a  contrite  sinner.  The  bre- 
thren of  Joseph  felt  great  compunc- 
tion when  they  were  carried  back  with 
their  sacks  to  i^ypt.  David  was 
struck  with  remorse  for  the  murder 
of  Uriah. 

These  four  terms  dq)end  not  so 
much  on  the  measure  of  gnilt,  as  on 
the  sensihihty  of  the  offeader*    Who- 
ever reflects  most  deeply  on  the  enor* 
mity  of  sin  will  be  most  sensible  of 
penitence  when  .he  sees  his  own  liabi- 
lity   to  offend.    In  those  who  have 
most  efiended,   and  are  oome  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  Gonditi6ny  ]9<»i- 
tence  wiU  rise    to  deep  contrition. 
There  is  no  man  so  hardened  that  he 
will  not  some  time  or  other  feel  com- 
punction   for    the    crimes     he    has 
committed.    He  who  has  the  liveliest 
sense'  of   the  divine   goodness,    will 
feel  keen    remorse  whenever  he   re- 
flects  en    aay   thing   that    he  has 
done,  by  which  he  fears  to  h&ve  foi^ 
feioed  the  favor  of  so  good  a  Being. 

Thto  k  tfaa  ilaMi^  hud  I«t,  that  tke  nune 
tkiac  which  mafces  htm  need  repentance  mafcet 
Urn  ftNo  to  damaer  of  not  obiaialngic      Sooni. 
HbafWi  n»j  ftvirtfe  a  erioM  to  pemUemtt 
Vof  heaffB  qui  jUst  U  jttaUeiMeh*  tmc. 

DftTDBir. 

ContrMom^  tbou^b  U  isajr  bmIU  oufht  not  to 
•Ink,  or  overpower,  t|ie  heart  of »  Christian 

BtJJB. 

An  men,  eren  the  most  dcprayed,  are  loloeeC 
aof»or  loi  lo  emnpuntUniu  dt  oonselenee. 


Thvhaat^ 
Piti^«  i^uh  «  4Mfp  tetm»rm  for  gsim  dia«laim 
Tlie  cQctljr  povertjr  of  hecatomb^ 
it  ad  oflfM*  the  best  sacrifice  ttself.  JkvrRT. 

lUiP£TlTlON»  TAUTOLOGY* 
REPETITION  is  to  TAUTOLO. 
GY  as  the  gj^nus  to  the  spepies  :  the 
latter  being  a  species  of  vicious  regie* 
SiHomi,  Tbew  may  he  fireqaeal  repe* 
IfMif  wfaicbare  warranted  by  neoesfily 


or  convenience ;  hntfaptologjf  h  4at 
which,  nowise  adds  to  either  the 
sense  or  the  sound.  A  repetion  may, 
or  may  not,  consist  of  titeraUy  the 
same  words ;  but  tautologtfy  from  the 
Greek  rxur^t  the  same,  aad  \zy99.  the 
word,  supposes  sach  a  sameness  in 
the  verbiage,  as  renders  the  significa- 
tion the  same.  In  the  Fiturgy  of  the 
Charch  df  England  there  are  some 
repetitionSf  wiiich  add  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  wtnvbip ;  in  most  exten^rarj 
prayers  there  is  much  tautology,  thiufe 
destroys  the  religious  efiect  of  the 
whole. 

That  Is  tmlj  and  realljr  fimtetofy,  where  the 
same  thing  is  repeated,  Iboo^  under  never  so 
nrach  Tarlef  J  cT  ecprcssteo.  Somu 

TO  REPiNS,  t;«  To  amsplanu 
TO  BJBPLY,  v.  To  answer^ 

REPORT,   RUMOR. 

REPORT,  from  the  Latin  re  aaA 
portOy  sixties  to  carry  back,  that  is^ 
information  of  any  thing  carried^ 

RUMOR,  in  iJatin  rumor^  fiora  #*aa 
to  rush  or  flow,  signifies  flying  words. 

The  verbal  communication  of  aa- 
telligence  is  implied  by  tliese  terms; 
,  bat  the  report  is  more  definite  and 
less  precarious  than  the  rumor.  AU 
iafbimation  communicated  from  mevth 
U>  mouUi is  report;  this  may  be  mora 
or  less  authentic  according  to  tha 
circumstances:  but  any  ia&aaatUMi 
had  by  mpans  of  rumor  is  scarody  la 
be  defended  npon.  Reports  of  victt^ 
ries  mostly  precede  the  official  oQih* 
firmatk>n ;  every  battle  gives  rise  ta 
a  thousand  rumors,  which  are  set  afloat 
by  the  impatieaoe  and  bu&y  temper 
of  men.  Ckmtradictory  reports  de« 
serve  no  credit ;  confused  rumart  de- 
serve no  notice.  When  a  report  gains 
ground,  it  is  difficult  to  undeceive  the 
public  as  to  its  falsehood;  trifling 
circumstances  give  rise  to  various 
rumors,  parUculaily  ia  what  respects 
fMi^  tnmMBtiens. 

What  Ubertiet  any  nan  may  take  in  itepntfaif 
iTOfds  to  in»  wMeh  I  iMier  ipaie,  aatf  whtl 
«0«IICMBrBBi9llratotacb  n^orff,  thiWHe 
p0tata  farvhtahttli^Minawa  iea^fowW 
toheanawcnhle* 

Mbkotb^  I^nsM  OP  OrcBBO 
Fbr  which  of  700  will  stop 
fhS    fent    of  hauing,    wftea    loud  rutnout 
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REPROBATE. 


KEPOSE^  V.  Ease. 

TO  REPRIMAND)  V.  To  cheCfU 

TO  REPROACH,  V.  To  blame. 
REPROACH,  V.  Discredit. 

REPROACH,    CONTUMELY, 
OBLOQUY. 

REPROACH, «.  To  blame, 

CONTUMELY,    from    contnmea, 
that  is,  contra  tumeo,  signifies  to  swell 
'Up  against. 

OBLOQUY,  from  ob  and  loquor, 
ngnifies  speaking  against  or  to  the 
disparagement  of. 

The  idea  of  contemptuous  or  angry 
treatment  of  others  is  common  to  all 
these  terms ;  but  reproach  is  the  ge- 
nend,  contumefy  and  obloquy  are  die 
particular  terms.  Reproach  is  either 
deserved  or  undeserved ;  the  name  of 
Puritan  is  applied  as  a  tenn  of  re- 
proach  to  sucn  as  affect  greater  purity 
than  others ;  the  name  of  Christian  is 
a  name  of  reproach  in  Turkey :  con- 
tumely is  always  undeserved ;  it  is  the 
insolent  swelling  of  a  worthless  person 
against  merit  in  distress ;  our  Saviour 
was  exposed  to  the  c&ntumefy  of  the 
Jews :  obloquy  is  always  supposed  to 
be  deserved ;  it  is  applicable  to  those 
whose  conduct  has  rendered  them  ob> 
jscts  of  general  censure,  and  whose 
ttame  therefore  has  almost  become  a 
reproach,  A  man  who  uses  his  power 
only  to  oppress  those  who  are  con- 
Bected  with  him  will  naturally  and 
deservedly  bring  upon  himself  much 
eblequy,  ' 

Su  fovl  reproaek  a  prlvll<>serroni  beBvta  ? 

P«rs. 
The  VofRl  eapChn  ft»11o«rcd  In  (be  tnlii, 
WBidftthehoiridiell*,  ud  fimtkk  daace*,  and 
lafinow  conlfMReKcv,  of  the  foriet  of  helL 

BUBKB« 

How  many  men  of  honor  are  ezpowd  from 
partj  iplrlt  tapublic  obloquy  and  reproach. 

Amaumu 

.    TO   R£FROBAT£,   CONDEMN. 

.To  REPROBATE  is  much  stronger 
than  to  CONDEMN;  we  always 
conde$Mi  when  we  reprobate^  but ,  not 
vicevenHz  to  reprclbate  is  to  condemn 
m  strong  and  reproachful  language. 
We  reprobate  all  measures  wMch  tend 
to  sow  discord  in  society,  and  to 
loosen  the  ties  by  which  men  aro 
bound  to  each  other;  we  condemn  all 


RESERVE. 

disrespectful  laii|;Qage  towards  npe- 
riors.  We  reprobate  only  the  thn|; 
^  we  condemn  the  person  si^o:  aoj  ad 
of  disobedience-  in  a  child  caoDOt  be 
too  strongly  reprobated;  a  penon 
must  expect  to  be  condenuud  when  be 
involves  himself  in  embarrasuDa& 
through  his  own  impradence. 

Blmnlatloa  (aDoordhg  to  i^  Lord  Ghol^ 
MA)  h  by  BO  mnBatobe  ixptibaied  v  att- 
galM  Ibr  ehacite  or  an  eqglBe  of  «lt. 


I  tee  die  right,  and  I  approve  it  too ; 
Condemn  the  vrong,  and  jet  the  wiwc  |«m- 

Tatl 

TO  REPROVE,  V.  To  Ihme. 
TO  REPROVE,  V.  To  ckeck. 

REPUGNANCE,  V.   jivefSm. 

REPUTATION,  V.  Character, 
REPUTATION,  V.  Fame. 
REPUTATION,  V.  Name. 
REPUTE,  r.  Name. 
TO  REQUEST,  t;.  To  osL 
REQUEST,  V.  Prayer. 
TO  REQUIRE,  V.  To  deimi 
REQUISITE,  V.  Necessary- 
REQUITAL,  V.  CompensaiML 
RESEMBLANCE,  V.  Liketiess. 
RESENTMENT,  V.  Anger. 
RESERVATION,  v.' Reserve, 

RESERVE,  RESERVATION. 
RESERVE  and  RESERVATION, 
from  iervo  to  keep,  both  sigpify  > 
keeping  back,  but  differ  as  to  the 
object  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
action.  Reserve  is  applied  in  the 
good  sense  to  any  thine  natural  or 
moral  which  is  kept  bats  to  be  dft- 
ployed  for  a  better  purpose  on  » 
tiitare  occasion :  reiervation  is  >& 
artful  keepmg  back  for  selfish  pitf- 
poses:  there  is  a  prudent  racnt 
which  every  man  ought  to  keep  in  his 
discourse  with  a  stranger;  equifoca- 
tors  deal  altogether  in  mental  rof^' 
vation, 

'  Then  h  no  raazim  fa  polllSea  man  bSkp^ 
tebtethaa  ttet  a  tntioa  AooM  hiw  ntfJ^ 
MMBinromwror  tkOTt  who  4»Mtio«l*'* 
iksii 
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BESTORE. 


IWra  be  lkM»  dtagnci  of  tbb  UBh  uf 

▼eiltaca  nan'to  wif:  fint  feff«rr0tion  and  le- 
crecj ;  wcood  dbalmiilfttioo  In  tbe  ueg^w ;  and 
the  third  •imalattoD.  Bacov. 

TO  RESIDE,  V.  To  abide* 
TO  RESIGN,  V.  To  dbcmdon* 

TO  RESIGN,  v.  To  glW  Up^ 

TO  RESIST,  t/.  To  oppose, 
TO  RESOLVE,  v.  To  determine. 
RESOLUTE,  v.  Bedded. 
RESOLUTION,  V.  Cowage. 
RESOURCE,  V.  Expedient. 
TO  RESPECT,  v.  To  esteem. 

TO  RESPECT,  v.  To  AoWOT. 

TO  RESPBCT,  V.  To  refer. 

RESPECTFUL,  V.  DutifuL 

RESPONSE,  V.  Answer. 
RESPONSIBLE,  V.  AnswerdLle. 
REST,  V.  Cessation. 
TO  REST,  V.  To  found. 
REST,  V.  Ease. 
RESTITUTION,  V.  Restoration. 

RESTORATION,    RESTITUTION, 
REPARATION,   AMENDS. 
RESTORATION  is  employed  iif 
the  ordinary  appUcation  of  thet  verb 
restore:  KESTITUTION,  from  the 
same  verb,  is  employed  simply  in  the 
sense  of  making  good  that  which  has 
been  unjustly  taken.     Restoration  of 
property  may  be  made  by  any  one, 
whether  the  person  taking  it  or  not : 
restitution  is  supposed  to  be  made  by 
him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injus- 
tice.    The  dethronement  of  a  king 
may  be  the  work  of  one  set  of  men, 
and  his  restoration  that  of  another; 
bnt  it  is  the  bonnden  duty  of  every 
individual  who  has    committed  any 
sort  of  injustice  to  another  to  make 
restitution  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
lUstitution    and   REPARATION 
are  both  empl9ved  in  the  sense  of 
undoing  that  which  has  been  done  to 
the  injury  of  another ;  but  the  former 
respects  only  injuries  that  affect  the 
property,  and  relation  those  which 
affect  one  in  various  ways.    He  who 
is  guilty  of  theft,  or  fraud,  must  make 
3 


rtstitutMM  by  either  restoring  the 
stolen  article  or  its  full  value:  he 
who  Tobs ,  another  of  his  good  narae^ 
or  does  anjf  injury  to  his  person,  has 
it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make 
reparation, 

Keparii^um  and  AMENDS  (t7.  Com- 
pensation)  are  both  employed  in  cases 
where  some  mischief  or  loss  is  sus- 
tained; but  the  reparation  compre- 
hends the  idea  of  the  act  of  repairing, 
as  well  as  the  thing  by  which  one  re^ 
pairs;  amends  is  employed  only  for 
the  thing  that  will  amend  or  make 
better :  hence  we  speak  n£  the  repo- 
ration  of  an  injury ;  but  of  the  amends 
by  itself.  The  reparation  compre- 
hends all  kinds  of  injuries,  pjeurticu^ 
larly  those  of  a  serious  nature ;  the 
amends  is  applied  only  to  matters  of 
inferior  importance. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  reparation 
for  taking  away  the  life  of  anotheiv 
It  is  easy  to  make  amends  to  any  one 
for  the  loss  of  a  day's  pleasure. 

All  nan  (dnrfiif^fbe  wnTpatlon)  liongedfor  tlit 
ruurmtton  of  the  llbotln  asd  fovi.       Uamfu 

The  jastleei  miy.  If  tb^  tMnk  it  ramrnQVIe, 
dtaeat  rttUSuHpn  ot  %  ratebla  sbare  of  tbt 
■oBcgr  ghea.with  ma  appreattoe  (vpon  hk  dfy^ 
charge).  Blagutohii^ 

JaUioenqiiinithatai  lajnria  ihMd^  be  r«» 
paired.  Josmoh. 

We  went  to  <he  cabin  of  the  Frraeb,  who  to 
make  amendi  for  thefr  three  Weeks  sileuce,  ver^ 
talking  and  dtiEpttting  with  greater  rapidKj  and 
confMon  than  I  ever.henni  In  an  vm&BMs  «vca 
of  ttmt  natkw.  M abhcvius* 

RESTORE,    RETURN,    REPAY. 

RESTORE,  in  Ladn  restauro^  horn 
the  Greek  c«vpoc  a  pale,  signifies  pro* 
perly  to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair 
by  a  new  paling,  and,  in  an  extended 
application^  to  make  good  what  has 
been  iniured  or  lost. 

RETURN  signifies  properly  to  turn 
agam,  or  to  send  back,  and  REPAY 
to  pay  back. 

The  common  idea  of  all  these  tends 
is  that  of  giving  back.  What  we  re- 
store  to  another  may  or  may  not  be 
the  same  as  what  we  have  taken; 
justice  requires  that  it  should  be  an 
equivalent  in  value,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  individual  from  being  in  any  de- 
gree a  sufferer :  what  we  return  and 
repay  must  be  precisely  the  same  as 
we  have  received  :  the  former  in  ap- 
plication  to  general  objects,  the  latter 
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in  application  only  to  pecusntfy  «Mt^ 
lers.  We  restore  upon  a  pmcq^ie  of 
equity;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of 
jufiftioe  and  bonor;  we  repeyupooa 
principle  of  uudemable  nghu  We 
cannot  always  claim  that  which  ong^i 
to  be  restored;  but  we  can  not  only 
daim  but  eolbrce  the  claim  in  legant 
to  what  is  to  be  returned  or  repaid : 
an  honest  man  will  be  ftcrapuloot  not 
to  take  any  thing  from  another  with» 
out  resUfring  to  him  its  Aill  value. 
Whatever  one  has  borrowed  one  oa^ht 
to  return ;  and  when  it  is  money  whidi 
we  have  obtained^one  ought  to  r^ay  it 
with'  puTCtuality.  We  restore  to  many 
aawell  as  to  one,  to  communities  as 
well  as  to  individuals:  we  restore s^ 
king  to  his  crown ;  or  one  nation  rs* 
sforet  a  territory  to  another :  we  rs- 
iwn  and  repay  not  only  individually, 
bat  personally  and  particularly:  we 
9€tum  a  book  to  its  owner;  we  repay 
a  sum  of  money  to  him  from  whom  it 
was  borrowed. 

Restore  and  return  may  be  em- 
^yed  in  their  improper  application^ 
as  r^pects  the  moml  state  of  persons 
and  things;  as  a  king  restores  a 
courtier  to  his  finror,  or  a  physician 
restores  his  patient  to  health:  one 
returns  a  favor;  one  returns  an  an- 
swer or  a  compliment.  Repay  may 
be  figuratively  employed  in  regard  to 
moral  objects,  as  ap  ungrateful  person 
repays  kindnesses  with  reproaches. 

When  botk  ^  ddeft  am  ■uader'd  from  the 

Then  to  the  lawful  Idag  restore  bis  rlsbt. 

DRTt»Sll« 

The  fvafai 
BMdWBhfc  M*7  fb«d  fhMt  natai«*li  haod, 
Aad  j«t  rehimt  of  cakffatod  had.  Dbvsbii. 
Oiuur,  whom  Arnof  ht  with  easteni  pyolli, 
Oar  beaT'n,  the  jatt  re«ar4  of  hwMo  telk, 
Sccnnlj  ihall  rqNv.wtih  ritei  diviM.  Dbtwb. 

TO  RESTRAIN,  V.  To  coerce. 
RESTRAINT,  V.  Constraint. 

TO  B&TAIV,  V.  to  hold. 

RETINUE,  V.  Procession. 

RKXTREMENT,  V.  PftVaCy. 

TO  RXTRACT,  V.  To  abjure. 
RETREAT,  V*  .Asylum. 


RETROSPECT,  RBVlBl^r^  SURVEY. 

.RETROSPECT  is  literally lookii^ 
hack,  from  ^ecto  to  behold  or  cuts 

eye,  and  retro  behind. 

A  REVIEW  is  a  view  lepMed, 
and  a  SURVEY  is  a  looking  orer  at 
once,  from  die  French  stir  upon,  id 
voir  to  see. 

A  retro^ea  is  always  taken  (t 
that  which  is  pest  antl  distant;  i 
retnew  may  be  taken  of  that  wUdik 
present  and  before  us ;  every  retn- 
sped  is  a  species  of  review,  but  crm 
review  is  not  a  retrospect.  We  take 
a  retrospect  of  onr  past  life  in  onJer 
to  draw  salutary  reflectioDs  from  ail 
that  we  have  done  and  su&red;  w 
take  a  retiew  of  any  particolsr  cir- 
cumstances which  is  paisitig  before 
us,  in  order  to  regulate  our  pzesest 
conduct  The  retrospect  goes  tonreid 
by  virtue  of  the  mind's  |iower  to  reflect 
on  itself,  and  to  recal  all  past  images 
to  itself;  the  review  maygoforwwi 
by  the  exercise  of  the  seoses  <m  a- 
temal  objects.  The  historian  takes  i 
retrosvect  of  all  the  events  whidt 
have  nappened  within  a  given  perioi 
The  journalist  takes  a  review  of  ail 
the  events  that  are  passing  intfain 
the  time  in  which  he  is  livinr. 

The  review  may  be  said  of  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present;  it  is  a  m 
not  only  of  what  is,  but  what  ins 
been  :  the  survey  is  emirely  coofiod 
to  the  present;  it  is  a  view  onl^of 
that  which  is. 

We  take  a  re9iew  of  what  we  hm 
viewed  in  order  to  get  a  more  oontct 
insight  into  it;  w^  take  a  larocyct 
a  thing  m  aH  its  parts  in  oider  to  get 
a  oomprehensive  view  of  i^  io  or^ 
to  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings.  A 
general  oecasionaUy  ttdtes  a  revitfof 
all  his  army;  he  take^  a  surrey  t^ 
the  icntress  which  he  is  goifig  to 
besiege  or  attadi. 

RiKpynmt,  wy  tmd^  I  Mc  wpm  ym  mt 

ipirit  aatvMd  iKto  aiuKker  lU^*  vMb1W<^ 

t» detpke ftU  Ulllfl Tiewf  aii4 meurefTMyecd. 

Fott^  hsTma  to  AriaMXT. 

The  retrotpeet  of  life  is  Mldom  vboUjr  tatt- 
fended  bj  uneasiness  and  sbame.  It  too  m^ 
tvsemVIw  the  reriett  wfelcb  a  itiiMkt  Cftta 
ilom  aaaae  mHaawte  of  m  hut&S  ttOtSrj.  Bun. 

EV«7  u&n  a>«aildiDed  to  taKe  a  $tsrt€9  of 
lib  own  MCbaa^  vUl,  hy  <  sriglit  rMf^i/^^ 
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TO  RSTDRNy  V.  To  testore. 

TQ  ]l£Y£AIi>  V.  To  puhlislL 

TO  REVENGE,  V*  To  avenge. 
RETEifOBFUL,  V.  VindtcHve. 
TQ  HEVERE,  V.  To  odore. 

70  HEl^BJENCE,  V.  To  udoTC. 

Ta  HEVERENCE5  u.  To  owe. 

TQ  REVEEJtNCE,  tt..  To  AospOT. 

REVIEW^  uu  Belrosped. 
Xo  REVOKE,  V.  To  aljure. 
TQ  REVOKE^  V.  To  abUisk. 
REVOLT,  V.  Insicrrectwn. 
iiKWARi>»  V.  CQmpm$aiio3U 

RICHES,  WEALTH,   OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 

RICHES,  in  Gennan  reuMkmk^ 
from  reichee  ftluogdofn^  Gomes  Irom  the 
I^Min  r^fi ta  niW;  bocaote  ricAet and 
pow«r  ara  intiiuately  ooniiectiML 

WfiALTtt,  from  vci/,  ugtfifies  wett 


CPU 


OPULENCE,  from  the  lAtxnofu 
richas  cbnotet  tha  atat*  of  having 
xicbe«. 

AFFLUENCE^  from  tWIatitLoii 
and  >iiio  danoDes  eithar  tha  aet  of 
richea  flowiog  into  a  panoo,  or  the 
alata  of  having  a  thing  flonved  is, 
.  KicA^  19  agoQCfal  tarm  denotiiig 
any  conudeiaUe  sbaNi  of  pDopeTtjr,. 
but  without  immediate  lefereoca  to  a 
poflsafleor;  nmaUh  deaotea  the  proa- 
paBotM  conditioa  of  tha  poeaonoor; 
ifpuhmce  chamcteriaea  the  praaaot  poa- 
aasHon  of  gpnat  ricto;  afimemt^  de« 
no^a  tha  incraaaiii^  «da&4  of  tha  itt- 
dividoal.  BJieka  u  a  condition  op- 
poaad)  to  jpoverty;  the  whole  wortd 
la  divided  into  rich  and  poor:  toet^h 
is  tb«t  positive  and  substantial  share 
ia  the  gpods  of  fortane,.  which  distin- 
guish an  individual  ffum  his  nei^b- 
boursy  by  putting  him  ia  possession, 
of  all  that  is  commonly  desired  and 
sought  aftec  bj.  man.  Qpnden£it  is 
likawiae  a  positively  great  shase  of 
rkheiy  but  refers  rather  to' the  esteraal 
poseessioDSy  than  to  the  whole  con- 
ditaoA  of  the.  man.  Ua  who  has  much 
moBey  has  great ami^;  bothawho 
haa  much  land,  much,  cattle,  maay 
hansflSy  and.  the  like^  ia  psoparly  de^- 
aomiaalftd  opatoi**    J^/^mce  ia  ib 


applicable  to  tha 
fluctuating  condition  of  things  wfaidt 
flow  in  in  quantitiesy  or  flow  away 
In  equally  great  quantities.  Hence  wa 
say  that  a  man  is'  cpulemty  but  that^ 
he  is  Muent  ia  htt  dieumstancea* 
WtakhHaodopuleasevDe  applied  toiiH 
dividuals,  or  eommumties;  Mnenm 
is  applicable  only  to  an  iadivioual. 

The  vea^of  a  nation  must  be  pro* 
euved  bythe  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ama.  The  opuUnce  of  a  town  may 
arise  6om  some  local  circumstsmca 
m  its  &vor,  as  its  faroimble  situation 
£»  trade  and  the  hke.  He  who  livea 
in  t^ugnct  is  apt  to  forget  the  nncet^ 
tain  tenuTO  by  which  he  holds  Ms 
richer.  We  speak  of  richei  as  to  their 
effects  upon,  man's  minds  and  maiK 
aers ;  it  is  not  every  one  who  knows 
how  to  use  them :  we  speak  of  a^oM 
as  it  raises  a  man  in  the  scale  df 
sodety;  the  wetJtky  meivhant  is  aan 
irapoctaot  member  of  the  commodity ; 
we  speak  of  cyitc/oice  as  it  indicates 
the  flouncing  state  of  the  ine^dual. 
An  opulent  man  shews  umquestionabla 
marks  of  his  opuiemce  anHmd  him. 
We  speak  of  affluence  to  chamcterita 
the  abmidaiice  af  the  iadkidoal.  Wia 
show  oar  t^puMnce  by  she  style  of  our 
living.  ^ 

RUha  we  apt  to  betrays  m»m  lolo  anoguoe^ 

ASDMOV. 

Hb  beat  eompantom  InnooeBce  nid  Imtfll, 
AaAhb  tatt  Hehn  fgMraaoe  oTwiMfa. 


Akm;  tte  lairo  «*em  ■BfttSiiM  bMikte  roM, 
Uawle|4l^  wmMh  «Kl<wMwi>twap  lepna. 
QouMwn. 

FMiparitj  h  aft«  aa  agslfpcal  waid  d». 
aotios  mefelj  i|01uenoe  of  p<nieaioii«       Bciou 

Oaf  SavUnir  did  ao(  diMae  fox  hlSMelf  an 
eaqr  and  opulent  coadltion.  tttAia* 

TO  RJDicuLB>  V.  To  dmde^ 
RIDICULOUS,  V.  Laughable. 
RiGHnr,  i/«  Straight..  * 

RlOHT>  JUST,   PftOPER, 

RIGHT,  m  Germwv  rscAj^  iMm 
rectu$^  signifies  upiight^  net  leaoia^ 
to  ono'sida  or  the  olh^^  standings  aa  it 
oneht. 

JUST,  in  JMn^JMftm»^^mjmhi9h 
sigoifiea  a^oerdiaft  to  tk  rale  oi'  riglii* 

FIT^  V.  ru. 

PROPER,  in  Latin  propriui,  signi- 
fies belonging  to  agivearule. 

iti^A/.iaiiem  tha  8oiiei!ei<tam  ^  tha^ 
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odiers  express  modes  of  righi.  The 
right  and  wrong  are  defin^  by  the 
written  will  of  God,  or  are  written  in 
our  hearts  according  to  the  original 
constitutions  of  oar  nature;  the  jtut 
wad  unjust  is  determined  by  the  writ- 
ten laws  of  men :  the  fit  and  f^roper 
are  determined  by  the  established 
principles  of  civil  society. 

Between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
there  are  no  gradations ;  a  thing  can- 
not be  more  right  or  more  wrong; 
whatever  is  right  is  not  wrong,  and 
whatever  is  wrong  is  not  right:  the 
juti  tind  unjust,  proper  and  improper, 
fit  and  unfit,  on  the  contrary,  have 
various  shades  and  degrees  that  are 
not  so  easily  definable  by  any  forms 
of  speech  or  written  rules. 

Toe  right  and  wrong  depend  upon 
DO  circumstances;  what  is  once  right 
or  wrong  is  always  right  or  wrong ; 
but  the  7*111*  or  unjust,  proper  or  im- 
proper, are  relatively  so  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case :  it  is  a 
juit  rule  for  every  man  to  have  that 
which  is  his  own;  but  what  is  jutt  to 
the  individual  may  be  unjust  to  so- 
dety.  It  is  proper  for  every  man  to 
take  charge  of  his  own  concerns;  but 
it  would  be  improper  for  a  man,  in  an 
unsound  state  of  nund,  to  undertake 
such  a  chai|;e. 

The  rigM  and  the  wroi^  are  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  niculties  to 
discern;  but  the  just/fity  and  pro- ^ 
per,  are  always  to  be  distinguished^ 
sufficiently  so    as   to    be    observed. 
Right  is  applicable  to  all  matters,  im- 
portant or  otherwise ;  ^'us^  is  employ- 
ed only  in  matters  of  essential  interest; 
proper  is  rather   applicable    to  the 
minor  concerns  of  life.    Eveiy  thing 
tliat  is  done  may  be  characterized  as 
right  or  wrong:  every  thing  done  to 
others  may  be  measured  by  the  rule 
of^'iM*  or  unjust ;  in  our  social  inter- 
course, as  well  as  in  our  private  trans- 
actions,  fitness  and  propriety  must 
always  be  consulted.    As  Christians, 
we  desire  to  do  that  which  is  right  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man.    As  mem- 
bers of  cavil  society,  we  wish  to  be 
just  in  our  dealings;  as  rational  and 
intelli^t    beings,    we   wish-  to  do 
what  IS  fit  and  proper  in  every  action, 
however  trivial. 

Hmt  fhM  my  WKonent.— Coaftn  wt  musl 
AOodttaeli  mpienelj  win  udiujiL 


lrn»  kowewr  fUv  abet  ov  i%feC, 
At  rfngi  ow  Imrd,  vhatew  k  is  rigkL  Jan, 
m  s  (mC  dHRBKnce  Wtncsi  gni 
plaftdiiiC  mud  jMff  c 

iovPbit. 


RIGHT^  CLAIM9  PRIVILEGE. 
RIGHT  signifies,  in  this  sense, 
what  it  is  right  for  one  to  possess, 
which  is  in  fact  a  word  of  large  meas- 
ing:  for  since  the  right  and  thewroq 
depend  upon  indetemunable  qoes* 
tions,  the  right  of  having  is  equaiij 
indeterminable  in  some  cases  «i^ 
every  other  species  of  right.  A 
CLAIM  (u  To  ask  for)  is  a  spedci 
of  right  to  have  that  whidi  is  in  tin 
hands  of  another;  the  right  to  ask 
another  for  it.  llie  PRIVILEGE 
(v.  Privilege)  is  a  specaes  of  n§kt 
peculiar  to  particular  incUviduak  or 
Dodies. 

Right ,  in  its  full  sense,  is  alto- 
gether  an  abstract  thing  which  is  in- 
dependant  of  human  laws  and  re^a- 
rions;  claims  and  prtvii!0^«f  are  al- 
together connected  with  the  establisb- 
ments  of  civil  society. 

Liberty,  in  the  eeneral  sense,  is  an 
unalienable  right  which  belongs  tomaii 
as  a  rational  and  responsible  agent;  it 
is  not  a  c/a»fn,  for  it  is  set  above  all 
question  and  all  condition ;  nor  is  it  a 
privilegCj  for  it  cannot  be  exdasiye/f 
granted  to  one  being,  nor  uaoooditioD- 
ally  be  taken  away  from  another. 

^tween  the  right  and  the  power 
there  is  often  as  wide  a  distinctioD 
as  between  truth  and  falsehood;  we 
have  often  a  right  to  do  that  whidi 
we  have  no  power  to  do,  and  the 
power  to  do  that  which  we  have  n> 
right  to  do ;  slaves  have  a  right  to 
the  fteedom  which  is  enjoyed  by  crea- 
tures of  the  same  species  with  them- 
selves, but  they  have  not  the  po«tf 
to  use  this  freedom  as  others  do.    In 
England  men  have  the  power  of  think- 
ing for  themselves  as  they  please;  bat 
by  the  abuse  which  they  make  of  ^ 
power,  we  see  that  in  many  cases 
they  have  not  the  rightj  unless  «e 
admit  the  contradiction  that  men  have 
a-  ri%ht  to  do  what  is  wsong;  tbey 
have  the  power  therefore  of  acerdsisg 
this  right  onl^,  because  no  other  per'       j 
son  has  the  rsght  of  controUing  tb^       I 
We  have  often  a  daim  to  a  tbim       | 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  sob-       1 
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stantiate;  and,  on  the  other  handy 
ciaimf  are  set  up  in  cases  which  are 
totally  unfounded  on  any  right.  Pri- 
vileges are  right$  granted  to  indivt* 
dualsy  dependmg  either  upon  the  will 
of  the  granter,  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  receiver^  or  hoth;  privileees 
are  tfaerefbre  ipai^xd  righU  transrar- 
rable  at  the  discretion  of  persons  indi- 
vidually or  collectively, 

la  •v'ffy  itraet  a  city  teed 

Rales  like  an  aldonnn  hh  waid, 

His  ondtapated  righU  extend 

Thnm^  all  the  lane  ftoqn  eod  to  end.     Swirr. 

fVbence  ii  thlt  powV,  thic  foodaeai  of  all  arts 

Serving^  adornlag  life  throa^  all  its  parts; 

'Whikh  DSBM  ImpM'd,  bj  letten  marikM  tlioM 

A4Jai>tedpfDperlybj  legal  ctefaMP       JsiiTHa. 

A  Cboussnd  baidi  thy  ri^ts  dbows. 

And  with  rebelUoiiB  arm  protend. 

An  aqnal  prtrileg$  to  descend.  Swift. 

RioHTBous,  V.  Godly. 
RIGID,  V.  Austere. 
RIGOROUS,  V.  Austere. 
niM,  V.  Border. 
TO  RISE,  V.  To  arise. 
RISS3  v»  Origin. 
TO  RISK,  V.  To  hazard. 
RITE,  V.  Form. 
BiTALRY,  V.  Competition. 
ROAD,  V.  Route. 
TO  ROAM,  V.  To  wander. 
ROBBERY,  V.  Depredation, 
ROCL,  i;.  List. 
ROMANCE,  V.  Fable. 
ROOM,  V.  space. 

TO   ROT,   PUTREFY,   CORRUPT. 

The  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an 
internal  process  is  implied  by  all 
these  terms :  but  the  two  first  are 
applied  to  natural  bodies  only;  the 
last  to  all  bodies  natural  and  moral. 
ROT  is  the  strongest  of  all  these 
terms ;  it  denotes  the  last  stage  in  the 
progress  of  dissolution :  PUTREFY 
expresses  the  progress  towards  rot- 
tenness; and  CORRUPTION  the 
commencement.  After  fruit  has  ar* 
rived  at  its  maturity,  or  proper  state 
of  ripeness,  it  rott:   meat  which  is 


kept  too  long  putrefies:  then  ie.a 
tendency  iu  all  bodies  to  corruption  ; 
iron  and  wood  corrupt  with  time; 
whatever  is  made,  or  done,  or  wished, 
by  men  is  equally  liable  to  be  corrupt, 
or  to  grow  corrupt. 
Debate  dntroji  dbpatcb,  as  fraitiwe  tee 
Rot  wlicn  they  hang  too  long  npoa  thetne. 

DSMIUV. 

And  draws  the  coplons  elieaai  tttm  twanpy 

Where  pwtr^faeUm  Into  life  ferments. 

Thomoit. 
Ater  that  they  aealn  ntoomed  heene^ 
That  In  that  gardin  planted  be  agayae 
And  grow  a  ftesh,  as  they  had  nerer  seene 
FlMby  eomtpHon^  nor  bmiUII  payae. 

SMMIBfe. 

TO  ROVE,  V.  To  wander. 
ROUND,  V.  Circuit. 
ROUGH,  V.  Abrupt. 
BOUGH,  V.  Coarse. 
TO  ROUSE,  V.  To  awaken. 

ROUTB,   ROAD,   COURSE. 

ROUTE,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  rotundus  round,  signifying  the 
round  which  one  goes. 

ROAD  comes  no  doubt  from  ridep 
signifying  the  place  where  one  rides, 
as  course,  from  the  Latin  cursus  (v. 
Course),  signifies  the  place  where  one 
walks  or  runs. 

Route  is  to  road  as  the  species  to 
the  genus  :  a  roirfe  is  a  circular  kind 
of  road ;  it  is  chosen  as  the  drcui- 
tons  direction  towards  a  certain  point : 
the  roadmfty  be  either  in  a  direct  or 
indirect  line;  the  roii/e  is  always  indi^ 
rect:  the  rou^e  is  chosen  only  by  horse- 
men, or  those  who  go  to  a  considera* 
ble  distaace;  the  road  may  be  chosen 
for  the  shortest  distance:  the  rott^e 
and  road  are  pursued  in  their  beaten 
track :  the  COURSE  is  often  chosen 
in  the  unbeaten  track :  an  army  or  a 
company  go  a  certain  rou/e;  the  foot 
passengers  are  seen  to  take  a  certaia 
course  over  fields. 

Cortes  eafter  his  defeat  at  Mezleo)  was  eagag- 
ed  iu  deep  consvltAUoo  wlUi  Us  oOeen,  oonem- 
ing  the  rottte  which  they  oagfat  to  tahe  la  their 

"•*«**•  ROHBTBOir. 

At  ov  Atgt  sally  Into  the  Inlrileetnal  woilA 
W©  all  march  together  along  one  straight  and 
'^road.  JimmBom. 

Then  to  the  sCreua  when  neither  lUends  nor 

force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avails  be  ibapm  h|i  eowne. 
Dekbam, 
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'T^  R<J^   CHAFB,   FIIBT,   dAXL. 

To  RUB,  through  the  medium  of 
the  northern  languages,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  rup.  It  is  the  generic 
term,  expressing  simply  the  act  of 
jDOving  bodies  when  in  -  contact  with 
each  other:  to  CHAFE,  from  the 
French  chaufftr^  and  the  Latin  calfun 
ure  to  make  hot*  si^ifies  to  ruh 
imtil  a*  thing  is  heated:  to  FRET, 
like  the  word  fritter ^  comes  from  the 
Latin  ^rto  to  ruh  or  crumble,  signify-  , 
ing  to  wear  away  by  rubbing:  to 
GALL,  from  the  noun  g<z//,  signifies 
to  make  as  bitter  or  painful  as-  gallj 
that  ia,  to  wound  by  rubbing.  Things 
are  ruhhtd  sometimes  for  purposes  of 
convenience;  but  they  are  chafed^ 
fretted^  and  galled^  injuriously :  the 
skin  is  liable  to'  chaf^  from  any  vio- 
lence ;  leather  will  fret  from  the  mo- 
tion of  a  carriage ;  when  the  skin  is 
once  broken,  animals  will  become 
fjod^d  by  a  continuance  of  the  friction. 
These  terms  are.  likewise  used  in  the 
'  moral  sense  to  denote  the  actions  of 
thin^  on  the  mind,  where  the  dis- 
tinction is  clearly  kept  up.  We  meet 
with  rubz  from  the  opposing  senti- 
meots  of  others ;  the  angry  humours 
are  chafid;  the  mind  x^Jretted  and 
made  sore  by  the  frequent  repetition^ 
of  small  troubles  and  vexations ;  the 
pride  is  galled ^y  humiliations  and 
severe  dogradations. 

AboDFcdiMatedat  h«w«ettovil1>«aa«l»aaft 
Ti»b$  and  4lMVpointiiMoU  Ovlwa  1»  cpw  Mo* 
Ike  worM).  BsATTiab 

Aceomtred  as  we  were,  we  both  plnaif  4  in 
Tte  tMtbted  Tiber,  ckafijig  vltli  tlie  Aont, 


RUMOB,  V,  RepbrU 
RUBTiCy  V*  Cmmtrj/mtau 

6. 

SACBAifJoiTy  v»  LMrdls  SaffiTi 
SACRBDy  V.  Holy, 
sAGACiTTy  V.  Penelraiion^ 
SAILOR,  V.' Seaman, 

9AKK,   ACCOUNT,    RBASOir, 
PI7RPOSB,   BND. 

Tbesb  terms,  all  employed  a^ 
bially,  modify  or  connect  propaeitioBi 
hence,  one  says,  for  his  SAKE  i 
his  ACCOUNT,  for  this  REASON 
for  this  PURPOSE,  and  te  thisEM) 

Sake,  which  comes  from  tbe  m 
to  seek,  is  mMt\j  sai4  of  pcn*^ 
what  is  done  for  a  person's  nkt  i 
the  same  as  because  of  his  seeiin^^ 
at  his  desira  ;  oAe  may,  howefcr,  s^] 
in  regard  to  thinp  for  tbe  sekc^ 
good  order,  implying  what  goorf  or^< 
requires:  accoutU  is  indifeeoilj 0^ 
ployed  for  persons  or  things ;  wha/ « 
done  on  a  person's  aecmmt  is  ^ 
in  his  behall^  and  for  his  istent; 
what  is  done  on  account  of  iD(Iisp«' 
tion  is  done  in  coaaequeDce  of  it,  tl^^ 
indispoudon  being  the  cause:  rm^^ 
Tpurpose,  and  end,  are  applied  ^ 
things  only;  we  sfieak  of  the  «»* 
as  the  thing  that  justifies;  we  cxpliJ 
why  we  do  a  thjng  when  we  sav'^ 
do  it  for  this  or  that ' 


Tkat  wMQMeliMM  b»>  Mwk  oetvfMaib 
nwaefrei^r-foet  in-lih  kM 
It  bit  by  bii9  that  comea  b 

Who  tho*  too  little  to  be  i , 

Cm  teate  and  fttl/;  and  give  the  gplecB.   Swnrr. 
7^1  cMIMlTK  rnit  (be  hidden  treanre/retf, 
BM-foMlhart  p«C  to  aae  more  gold  begctf. 


BUBK,  V.  Coarse. 
&iiB%  V*  Impertinent. 
RUGOSD^  V.  Abrupt. 
RtTisf,  V.  Bune. 
RUIN,  V,  Destruction. 
HtTLB,  V.  Guide. 
TO  BtTLB^  ».  Ta  govern. 


speak  of  the  purpote  and  the  exdlj 
way  of  explaining  tbe  nattw  of  tfe 
thing.    Thepropriety-ofaeflssKKCf 
not  be  known  unless  we  know  tte 
purpose  for  whieh  they  were  ^'' 
nor  will  a  prudent  person  be  satisSd 
to  follow  anjr  course,  railess  he  b»*5 
to  what  end  it  wiU  lead. 
SALUBRIOUS^  V.  Heobh/' 
SALUTARY,  V.  Health]/* 
r»  BAhVTMf  V.  To  accotl. 

TO  SANCTION,  V.  To  CCmi&^^'' 

SABISTITT^  V.  Holimss. 

SANGUIKARYy  BLOODT> 
BUX)D-THIRSTY» 

SANGUINARY  fnm  «w^  '*• 
aaipby«d    hoik    iit    the  sewf  ^^ 
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BLOODY  or  bavitig  blood:  BLOOD- 

THERSXY  or  the  thirsting  after  blood  ; 

•anguinary  in  the  first  case  relates 

^  only  to  blood  shed,  as  a  tanguinary 

engagement,  or  a  utnguinary  conflict ; 

bloody  is  used  in  the  familiar  appH- 

,  cation  to  denote  the  simple  presence 

^  of    hioodf    as   a    bloody  coat,   or    a 

bloody  sword. 

Ill  the  second  case  ionguinary  is 
^  employed  to  characterize  the  tempers 
of  persons  only ;  blood-thirsty  to  cha- 
racterize the  tempers  of  persons  or 
^  anioials.  The  French  revolution  has 
I  given  us  many  spedmens  how  Man- 
^guiiutry  men  may  become  who  are 
.  abandoned  to  their  own  furious  pas- 
,  ■  sions ;  tygers  are  by  nature  the  most 
^  bloodnthirUy  of  all  creatures. 

i  They  baye  seen  tbe  French  rebel  asatnit  A 
I  mild  and  lavfoi  oioaaTcb  %lth  more  fury  thaa 
I  uTct  Any  peo^tohas  becft  known  to  rise  npdut 
^  the  most  Illegal  unrper  or  the  onat  tangui' 
wuny  tymnt.  Bums. 

And  from  the  vonnd, 
'  Black  bloods  drops  dMUlM  upon  the  groand. 

DaYDBN. 

'       TO  SATIATE,  V.  To  Satisfy. 

:         SATIRE,   V.    Wit. 

'      SATISFACTION,    V.    Compen- 
'  satiofi. 

«      SATISFACTION,    t/.    Content^ 

*  meni. 

TO    SATISFY,   PLEASE,   GRATIFY. 

To  SATISFY  (©.  Contentment)  is 

rather  to  produce  pleasure  indirectly  ; 

*  to  PLEASE  (v.  Agreeable)  is  to  pro- 
'  duoe  it  directly :  the  former  is  nega- 
'  tive,  the  latter  positive  pleasure:  as 
'   every  desire  Ts  accompanied  with  mora 

or  1«S8  pain,  tatirfaction  which  is  the 
'  remoTai  of  desire  is  itself  to  a  certain 
extent  pleasure;  but  what  satisfies  is 
not  always  calculated  to  please ;  nor 
is  that  which  pleases^  that  which 
I  will  always  satisfy  :  plain  food  satisfies 
a  hungry  person  but  does  not  please 
him  when  he  is  not  hungry;  social 
enjoyments  please^  but  they  are  very 
far  nrom  satisfying  those  who  do  not 
restrict  their  indulgencies.  To  GBA- 
TIFY  is  to  please  in  a  high  degree,  to 
produce  a  vivid  pleasure;  we  may  be 
pleased  with  trifles,  but  we  are  com- 
monly gratified  with  such  thinp  as  act 
strongly  either  on  tbe  sensea  or  the 


ftflbdtions:  an  epicure  is  'grdtifSed 
with  those  delicacies  which  suit  his 
.taste;  an  amateur  in  music  will  be 
gratified  with  hearing  a  piece  of 
Banders  composition  finely  performed. 

He  who  hat  rm  over  the  whole  cirele  of 
rartblj  pUanire$  will  be  forced  to  complain 
that  ejtber  they  weie  not  pietuntret  or  that  pirn- 
mre  wa»  not  t^iUfaetion.  Sootb* 

Did  we  consider  that  the  mind  of  a  man  h 
the  man  hioMolf,  we  ihoald  think  It  tbe  moiC 
nnoataral  lort  of  aelf-marder  to  tacridce  the 
seatlmeot  of  the  loul  to  graUfy  the  appHilei 
of  the  brtly.  Stbrub. 

TO   SATISFY,   SATIATE,   GLUT, 
•CLOY, 

To  SATISFY  is  to  take  enough; 
SATIATE  is  a  frequentative  formed 
from  satis  enough,  signifying  to '  havo 
more  than  enough. 

GLUT,  in  Latin  glutio,  from  gula 
the  throat,  signifies  to  take  down 
the  throat.  Satisfaction  brings  plea- 
sure; it  is  what  nature  demands; 
and  nature  therefore  makes  a  suitable 
return :  satiety  is  attended  with  dis^ 
gust;  it  is  what  appetite  demands; 
but  appetite  is  the  corruption  of 
nature  and  produces  nothing  but  evil : 
flatting  is  an  act  of  intemperance ; 
It  is  what  the  inordinate  appetite  de- 
inands ;  it  greatly  exceeds  the  former 
in  degree  both  of  the  cause  and  the 
consequence ;  cloying  is  the  conse- 
quence of  glutting.  Every  healthy 
person  satins  himself  with  a  regidar 
portion  of  rood ;  children  if  unrestrain- 
ed sedL  to  satiate  their  appetites,  and 
cloy  themselves  by  their  excesses; 
brutes,  or  men  debased  into  brutes, 
glut  Uiemselves  with  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  their  appetites.         *  *  - 

The  three  first  terms  are  eroplby«d 
in  a  moral  application ;  the  last  only 
in  a  natural  or  proper  sense ;  we  sa- 
tisfy desires  in  general  or  any  parti- 
cular desire ;  we  satiate  the  appetite 
for  pleasure ;  one  gluts  the  eyes  or» 
the  ears  by  any  thing  that  is  horrid  or 
painful. 

The  only  thing  that  ctn  give  the  ndnd  any 
•olid  fotii/Mctien  is  a  certain  eomplaeency  and 
repoee  in  the  good  providence  of  God.  HaaaiMO. 

*Twai  net  enon^. 
By  nbtle  frand  to  match  a  da^Ie  lifi^ 
Pony  Impiety !  whole  klngdonn  lell. 
To  note  the  Invt  of  power.  Poarsn. 

If  the  nndecstandJc;  ^  detained  by  occnpa- 
tlons  lev  pJeaiiag,  tt&rtvnia  agafai  to  itudy  with 
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IrkcBit  ft 


Mfv  ciigr  or  «ftmiliat  alai. 

BAVctf  90  im/mtmmt. 

ftATAGE,  v^  Cruel. 

to  9ATC^  v.  To  deliver. 

TO  gi(YE^  v.  To  A£«^ 
tATOR,  t^.   TWtf. 

¥o  SAir>  tf»  To  iptfoiL 
lATiMGy  V.  Axiom. 
TO  SCALE,  V.  To  arise. 
MAK9AL9  fr»  Discreet. 
8CANTT»  tr.  JBore • 

SCARCELY,  V.  Hordfy. 
iCARcrrr,  pearth. 

SCARCITT  69.  Aare>is  a  generic 
tenn  to  demote  toe  ciicainstaooe  of  a 
thing  being  $carc€. 

DEARTH  which  n  the  same  as 
Neatness  is  a  mode  of  uarcUy  applied 
in  the  Gteral  sense  to  proTiftioosowstly, 
aa  provisions  are  mostly  dear  when 
they  are  tetrce;  the  wovd  dearth 
therefore  denotes  »curekym  a  high 
degree.  Whatever  men  want  and 
ima  it  dificak  to  piocare  they  oob»* 

Cain  of  its  Kor^tif  ;  when  a  ooantiY 
IS  the  misfortune  to  be  visited  with 
a  fiunine  it  esperienoes  the  frig|itf«l» 
lest  of  all  dmrths. 

vo  scATOR,  9.  To  Spread. 

SCENT,  V.  SmelL 

scttfiliE,  V.  Design. 

SCHOLAR^  DIS€I^L£« 
SCHOLAR  a«l  DI8CIPLR  are 
bock  appliad  tt>  svch  as  ieam  ftom 
odiOK^  W  the  fotmer  is  said  only  of 
tkoMT .  wiw  ksuift  the  vodtments  of 
knowledge ;  the  latter  to  one  who  ac- 
quires any  art  or  science  from  the  in- 
atnictkm  of  another:  the  sfMar  19 
of^wsedl  to  the  teacher;  the  ducipU 
to  the  master ;  children  are  always  , 
tcholan ;  adalt  persons  mat  be  dis^ 

Scholars  chiedy  employ  themselves 
in  the  study  of  words ;  diidpki,  ae 


die  di$e^l€i  dl  um.  Se^noat^  in  ifti 
study  of  things.  We  are  the  tckokr 
of  any  t«e  under  whoea 


placed,  or  from  whom  we  leem  n; 
Mm%,  toqd  orbed ;  we  ate  tlie  di'siy  <i 
only  of  dittinguieittd  persons  or  srad 
aeefnl    knewledise 


Children  are  sometiniea  Uio  a^  tck 
Utrs  in  learning  evil  from  ome  aoether 
Plato  and  many  ether  dUeipla  of  be 
crates  did  great  honor  to  the  docUae 
of  their  master. 


Tb*  Rmmiw 

«trt«ra»Gmaii. 

We  awaottfee  Jiie^HBi  of  T< 

SCHOOL,   ACADBMT. 

Thk  Lathi  term  sekoia  stpAn  1 
loitering  place^  a  place  Ibr  de»iikm 
conversation  or  iastnictioDy  frem  ibt 
Greek  v->or*  leisure;  heeoe  it  has  ben 
extended  to  any  place  wbere  invcra^ 
tion  is  giv«a>  parficniarl j  that  wbidi 
is  commonicated  toyoath,  which  br-. 
an  easy  task  to  one  who  is  fanLUJu- 
with  this  subject  is  considered  as  i 
relaxation  rather  than  a  labor. 

ACADEMY  derives  its  name  hzz. 
the  Greek  axii^i}/iu«  the  Dame  of  asclr 
lie  place  in  Athens,  where  the  ptd'- 
B9fpti9  Plato  first  gave  kia  iecW<> 
which  afterwards  became  a  place  a 
resort  for  learned  men;  hence  socr 
eties  of  learned  men  hard  since  hta 
termed  academe$. 

The.  leadina  idea  in  the  woe 
SCHOOL  is  that  of  instruction  ^tcl 
aiid  doctrine  received;  tfcaoDer  i^ 
that  of  association  among  those  VK' 
have  alrea^  leamt ;  nenoe  we  spt^t 
in    die    literal    sense  of  tllie  satx'- 


re  Toong  petsoas  meet  to  be  taod^i- 
«r  in  the  extended  and  mot«l  seiae  cf 
rae  old  atid  new  stkotH^  Yne  Prfcs* 
gorean  school,  the  phtlosophica}  JcAcc/, 
and  the  Nke ;  but  the  acadbsif  of  aiti 
erscienceSy  the  French  tKudewnf^  bcnf 
toembert  ct  ant  acnrfaajr>  and  theliLe. 

Tbe  v«rid  h  a  gFrat  aeAM  «hm  dccrt  au 

VU  forns  b  Me  of  tlie  hmom  ttat  fc  tetf  kmi. 

'      '  Btvi. 

At  Ibr  oOmt  flcaAMlei  MA  M  caa«  Ar  f^M- 
Uf$,  wsfptaiv,  av  a»rMt««tiiflr,  e»  tete  ad  » 
■ecftMhattdtkti 


dCtENcBy  V.  Knowledge^ 
Bcoi%  V.  Tendeneji. 
TO  acMUi>  V*  To 
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9€sotLinjJh,  tfw  C(miempiu9iti. 
TO  aciuuM,  V.  To  cry. 
'to  scbeen^  v.  To  cover. 

TO   SCRUPLE)   HESITATE, 
WAVER. 

'    SCRUPLE,  9.  Cmucienti&ui. 
HBSITATB,  V.  To  demur. 
1¥A  V£R,  from  the  vi^oiid  waioef  si^ 
nifies  to  tn«^e  backward  and  forward 
tike  a  wave. 

To   tcrupU  pimply  keeps  us  firom 
deciding ;  the  hesUation  aod  the  wa- 
ver i?ig    bcspeake  the 'ikictaating  or 
Tariable    state    of   the    mind.      We 
temple  simply  from  motives  of  doubt 
as    to   the  propriety  of  a  thing  ;  we 
hesitate  and  waver  from  various  mo- 
tives, particularly  such  as  affect  our 
interests      Conscience  prcKluces  tcru- 
j^Us,  feat  produces  hesUatiou^  passion 
produces   wavering.    A  person  tcru 
pies  to  do  an  action  which  may  hdrt 
nis  neighbour  or  offend  his  Maker; 
he  kesUat€$  to  do  a  thinic  which  he 
fears  may  not  prove  advantageous  to 
him ;  he  -totnert  in  his  mind  betwixt 
going  or  staying,  according  as  his  in- 
clinations impel  him  to  the  one  or  the 
other.     A  man  who  does  not  scruple 
to  say  or.  do  as  he  pleases  will  be  an 
offensive  companion  if  not  a  danger- 
ous member  of  society.  *  He  who  he- 
sitates onWwh^  the  doing. of  gpod 
is  proposed  evinces  himself  a  worth- 
less  member  of  society.     He    who 
wavert  between  hie  dofy  and  his  in- 
clination will  seldom  mautain  a  long 
or  doubtful  contest. 


SIOBBT; 


for 


The  JbcoMm  dariM  »«hnfft  «mI  Hktif  will 
haw  it  if  tiM7  own;  if  Ih^r  <umI  bnwe  tt  bj 
EosUsb  cabals  thejr  will  maka  no  lort  of  «erMpl0 
to  have  H  hy  (he  oahalef  P^aaeaw  Beaok 

The  lerta  of  the  eoupiegartea  <M  yet  ^leHUOf 
a  mooMot  wheUier  tbej  •boold  employ  thcit  wiielai 
•tivocih  iaooe  9mtw%  eibrt  t&wmtm  thair 
Kltf^  MiA  Ubtftr  ten  lin|widiqff  dertractioa. 

KOBBBIMll. 

It  ii  the  CKaicst  ahfordtty  to  he  WBveriMC  aad 
«awtfled  withoat  clorinc  with  that  dde  wbieii 
appouafboaoit  nib  and  praeafcle.      Aamo** 

84:&OTii£ous»   V.   Conscientious^ 
8CBUXINT,  V.  ExavMiatunu 
8cuM^  p.  Dregs, 


SEAMAl^y     WATttRMAir,  ftAlldRy 
HARINER. 

Ahh  these  Words  denote  persons 
gccupied  in  navigation;  the  SEA- 
MAN, as  the  word  implieSi  follows  hif 
business  on  the  tea;  the  WATER^ 
MAN.i#  one  who  gets  his  livelibeod  > 
on  fresh  water;  the  SAILOR  and 
the  MARINER  are  both  specific 
terms  to  designate  the  seaman  ;  every 
sailor  and  mariner  is  a  teaman ;  aC 
though  every  seaman  is  not  a  sailor 
or  mariner;  the  former  is  onf  who 
is  employed  about  the  laborious  part 
of  the  vessel ;  the  latter  ^is  one  who 
traverses  the  ocean,  to  aud  fro,  who  it 
attached  to  the  water  and  passes  his 
life  upon  it. 

Men  of  all  ranks  are  denominated 
seameuy  whether  officers  or  men,  whe- 
ther in  a  merchantman  or  a.  kiiig'ii 
ship ;  saiUir  is  only  used  for  the  com- 
mon raen^  or  in  the  bea  phrase  for  those 
lieiore  the  mast,  particularly  in  vessels 
of  war;  hence  bur  tailort  and  soldiers 
are  spoken  of  as  the  defenders  oC  ou^ 
couotrv  :  a  mariner  is  an  independ* 
daut  kind  of  seaman  who  manages  his 
own  vessel  and  goes  on  ai>  expeditioit 
on  his  own  account;  fishermen  and 
those  who  trade  along  the  coast  are  in 
a  particular  manner  distinguished  bjf 
the  name  of  mariners.   .  .  . 

Tbea  tbel«i^4  9mmmm^  aft«r 
Laada  oe  his  eoaatr>*\i  breaat. 
Maaj  a  Umyn  vho  mabet 
Sfara  at  the  bar  Might  have  made  a  varj  eb^paoC 
walci*iiitfit*  Sovtfl* 

Thraagb  itonni    aod  fMnpnts  m  the  jaffoT 


Wdeooie  to  me,  at  to  a  rfabtaiK  wmrlwer 
The hia^ptamb that bcaiabtae  tetbothodK 

SEARCH,  V.  Examinaticiu 
•M  MABCHt  V.  To  eawnme* 
SEASON,  D.  Time. 
mcLVtnoVf  v.  Pftsmcf. 
SECBECY,  V.  Concealments 
SECRKT,  V.  Clandestine, 

SECBST,   HIDDEN,  OCCUi<T,. 

MTSVEBIOVSt 
SECRXT  ft>.  Clandestine^  ngtdfU 
JLx^^efA  to  onr  s  stif  cmly. 
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SECRET* 


SEDULOUS. 


HIDDEN,  e.  3b  eaneeoL 

OCCULT,  in  Latin  oceuhms  parti- 
ciple of  oceulOf  compoonded  of  oc  or 
06  and  culo  or  colo  to  cover  over  by 
tilling  or  ploughing^  that  is^  to  cover 
over  with  the  earth. 

MYSTERIOUS,  v.  Dark. 

What  is  secret  is  known  to  some 
one :  what  is  hidden  maj  be  known  to 
no  one;  it  rests  in  the  breast  of  tax 
individnal  to  keep  a  thing  sceref :  it 
depends  on  the  course  of  things  if  any 
thing  remain  hidden :  every  man  has 
more  or  less  of  that  which  he  wishes 
to  keep  secret :  the  talent  of  many 
lies  hidden  for  want  of  opportunity 
to  bring  it  into  exercise;  as  many 
treasures  lie  hidden  in  the  earth  for 
want  of  being  discovered  and  brought 
to  light.  The  secret  concerns  only 
the  individual  or  individuals  who  hold 
it;  but  that  which  is  hidden  may 
concern  all  the  world :  sometimes  the 
success  of  a  transaction  depends  upon 
its  being  kept  secret;  the  stores  of 
knowledge  which  yet  remain  hidden 
are  much  greater  than  those  which 
have  been  laid  open. 

Occult  and  mysteriouM  are  species  of 
the  hidden  ;  the  former  respects  that 
which  has  a  veil  naturally  thrown  over 
It;  the  latter  respects  that  mostly 
which  is  covered  with  a  supernatural 
veil ;  an  occult  science  is  one  that  is 
hidden  from  the  view  of  persons  in 
general,  which  is  attainable  but  by 
few;  occuU  causes  or  qualities  are 
those  which  lie  too  remote  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  inquirer.  The  oper- 
ations of  Providence  are  said  to  be  mys^ 
terious  as  they  are  altogether  past  out 
findiag  out;  many  points  of  doctrine 
in  our  holy  religion  are  equally  myi- 
terious  as  connected  with  and  depend- 
ant upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
•  Jifjyieeriotts  is  sometimM  applied  to 
human  transections  in  the  sense  of 
throwing  a  veil  intentionally  over  any 
thing,  in  which  sense  it  is  nearly  aUied 
to  the  word  secret,  with  this  distinction 
that  what  is  secret  is  often  not  known 
to  be  secret ;  but  that  which  is  myP" 
terious  is  so  only  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
Things  are  sometimes  conducted  with 
such  secrecy  that  np  one  suspects 
idiat  is  passm^  until  it  is  seen  by  its 
eflfects ;  ah  air  of  mfstery  is  some^ 
times  thrown  over  that  which  is  in 


reality  nothing  vrhen  seto;  boa 
secrecy  is  always  taken  in  a  r'X 
sense,  since  it  is  so  great  an  essenu 
in-  the  transactions  of  men ;  bat  «f 
t^  is  often  employed  in  a  bad  sense 
.either  for  the  affected  concealmeoto 
that  which  is  insignificant,  or  the  per 
posed  conoeahnent  of  that  whidk  i 
bad.  An  expedition  is  said  to  l< 
secret  bnt  not  myUerimts;  00  t^ 
other  hand,  the  disappearance  rfi 
person  may  be  mysteritmSy  batisB^ 
said  to  be  secret. 

Te  bojB,  who  pluck  (he  flo«*n  ud  iH  ^ 


Bewaw  tks§ecrH  wuJm  tl»t  itocti  aitin. 

Dms 

Tke  kUsd  UbwiMt  aole, 
la  wiadtag  naaniratfa  her  AMiem  bale. 

Dim 

Some  meo  hafean  occutt povcr cf  ilah( 

on  the  aflectioiM.  Joon 

Ftom  his  Toid  mJMce, 
ifyiUriout  heaves  I     Thai    loaMiit  to  (h 

gfoand, 
A 


TO  SECRETE^  V.  To  comed. 

TO    SECRETE   ONE's  SELF,?. 

To  abscond. 
SECURE,  V,  Certain, 
SECURITY,  V,  Deposit. 
SEDATE,  V.  Composed. 
SEIHMENT,  v.  Dregs. 
SEDITION,  t;.  Insurrecihfu 
SEDITIOUS,  V.  TumuUuM 
TO  SEDUCE,  V.  To  oUure* 

8EOULOU6,  DllilGENT, 
ASSIDUOUS. 
SEDULOUS,  fix)m  the  Lario  tti*- 
Itu  and  sedeo,  signifies  sitting  dosfi  ^ 


DILIGENT,  V.  Acthe,  dUif^^' 
ASSIDUOUS^  V.  Active,  diHitst. 
The  idea  of  application  is  expt«5- 
ed  by  both  these  epibets,  but  tfw- 
lous  ifl  a  particular,  diligefU'is^f^ 
neral  term:  one  is  seduhus  ^^ 
habit;  one  is  diligent  either  »»• 
toallv  or  occasionally:  a  tet^ 
scholar  pursues  his  studies  ^^* 
regular  and  dose  application;  a ^ 
lar  may  be  dUigent  at  a  certaia  ?^^ 
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though  not  'invuriably  so.  Sedulity 
aeems  t6  mark  the  very  essential  pro- 
perty of  application,  that  is,  adhering 
closely  to  an  object^  but  diligence  ex- 
presses one's  attachment  to  a  thing 
as  evinced  by  an  eager  pursuit  of  it. 
The  former  therefore  oespeaks  the 
steadiness  of  the  character;  the  latter 
merely  the  turn  of  one's  inclination ; 
one  is  seduhtu  from  a  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  thing;  one  may 
be  diligent  by  fits  and  starts  accord 
iDg  to  the  humor  of  the  moment. 

Assiduous  and  sedulous  both  express 
the  quality  of  sitting  close  to  a  tning, 
bat  the  rormer  may,  like  diligent,  be 
employed  on  a  partial  occasion;  the 
latter  is  always  permanent :  one  may 
be  assiduous  in  one's  attentions  to  a 
person ;  but  one  is  sedulous  in  the 
important  concerns  of  life.  Sedulous 
peculiaiiy  respects  the  quiet  employ- 
«nents  of  life ;  a  teacher  may  be  en- 
titled sedulous :  diligent  respects  the 
active  employments;  one  is  diligent 
at  work:  assiduity  holds  a  middle 
rank ;  it  may  be  employed  equally  for 
that  which  requires  active  exertion, 
or  otherwise :  we  may  be  asuduous  in 
the  pursuits  of  literature,  or  we  may 
be  assiduous  in  our  attendance  unou  a , 
person,  or  the  performance'  of  any 
office. 

Om  thing  I  would  oflhr  h  that  he  would  oon- 
ataatly  and  Mriirf#«t/;y  read  Tally,  which  will 
tnamuOAy  work  him  into  a  good  Iiatia  itylr. 

IjOckb. 
1  a  diUgtnt  attendance  on 


Ibe  oonrti  of  jnatlce  (to  a  itadeat  for  the  bar). 

Dnimira. 
And  Ibns  the  patient  dam  oittduiout  tdU, 
ffot  to  he  tempted  ftom  her  tender  Caak, 

Thohsoh. 

TO  SBB^  V.  To  hoh 

TO  SBE,  PERCeiVE^  OBSERVE. 
S££y  in  the  Grerman  sehen.  Creek 
<9fcto/uar,  Hebrew  sacah  or  soah,  is  a 
general  term ;  it  may  be  either  a  vo- 
luntary or  involuntary  action :  PER- 
CEIVEy  from  the  Latin  percipio  or 
per  and  capio  to  take  into  the  mind, 
is  always  a  voluntai-y  action;  and 
OBSERVE  (t.  To  notice)  is  an^  in- 
tentional action.  The  eye  sees  when 
the  mind  is  absent;  the  mind  and  the 
eye  perceive  in  conjunction:  hence,' 
we  may  say  that  a  person  sees,  but 
does  not  perceive :    we  observe  not 


merel/by  a  simple  act  of  the  mind, 
but  by  its  [>ositive  and  fixed  exertion. 
We  see  a  thing  without  knowinc  what 
-it  is ;  we  perceive  a  thing  and  know 
what  it  is,  but  the  impression  passes 
away;  we  observe  a  tmng,  and  after- 
wards retrace  the  image  of  it  in  our 
mind.  We  see  a  star  when  the  eye  is 
directed  towards  it;  we  perceive  it 
move  if  we  look  at  it  attentively ;  we 
observe  its  position  in  different  parts 
of  the  heavens.  The  blind  cannot 
see,  the  absent  cannot  perceive,  the 
dull  cannot  observe. 

Seeing,  as  a  corporeal  action,  is  th« 
act  only  of  the  eye ;  perceiving  and 
observing  are  actions  in  which  ^  the 
senses  are  concerned.  We  see  colors^ 
we  perceive  the  state  of  the  atmos* 
phere,  and  observe  its  chances.  See^ 
ing  sometimes  extends  faruier  in  its 
application  to  the  mind*s  operations, 
in  which  it  has  an  indefimte  sense ; 
but  perceive  and  observe  hB,ve  both  a  * 
definite  sense :  we  may  see  a  thing  dis^ 
tinctly  and  clearly,  or  otherwise ;  we 
perceive  it  always  with  a  certain  degree 
of  distinctness ;  and  oburve  it  wim  a 
positive  degree  of  minuteiiess :  we  sec 
the  truth  of  a  remark;  we  perceive 
the  force  of  an  objection ;  we  observe 
the  reluctance  of  a  person.  It  is 
iarther  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
when  see  expresses  a  mental  opera* 
tion,  it  expresses  what  is  purely  men- 
tal ;  perceive  and  observe  are  applied 
to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the 
senses  as  well  as  the  mmd. 

See  is  either  employed  ^  a  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal  action ;  perceive 
and  observe  are  obviously  a  junction 
of  the  corporeal  and  incorpore^.  We 
s^e  the  light  with  our  eyes,  or  we  see 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  with  our 
mind's  eye ;  but  we  perceive  the  dif^ 
ferenceof  climate,  or  we  perceive  the 
difference  in  the  comfort  of  our  situ- 
ation ;  we  observe  the  motions  of  th« 
heavenly  bodies. 

There  plant  eyet,  aH  rnkt  from  tbeoce^ 
Ptaxsa  and  dteperw,  that  1  ma^  tee  aad  tell, 
or  tUnp  iBvMble  to  mortal  tight,         Mnioir,  ' 
Sated  at  lenfth,  tm  ksng  I  vAiMpereeice 
Strange  alteratloo  lo  me.  Miltoii,  - 

E?ei7  part  of  your  1.nst  Uiier  tHawed  w{th 
that  warmth  of  friendBhlp  whfeb,  thoagfa  it  wap 
by  DO  means  nrw  to  me,  I  could  not  bat  oburv€ 
with  peculiar  mtivfictlon. 

MKu»mt*9  LBTTSBa  of  Cie£Bo. 
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'  Tat  id«a  of  oomiDg  to  tbe  rie^  it 
tepressed  by  both  theM  terms;  but 
^e  wofd  iSEKM,  rises  upon  that  of 
APPEAR.  Seem^  frnm  the  Latin 
nmilU  like,  signifies  liferally  to  ap' 
fear  like»  and  is  therefore  a  species  of 
^pemrance,  which  from  the  Latin 
i^pareo  or  patto,  and  the  Oreek 
v«'«»"t  to  be  present,  signiBes  to  be 
present  or  befora  the  eje.  Eveiy 
^ect  may  appear;  but  nothing  tremi^ 
•Boept  thiat  which  the  mind  aomits  to 
^^pemr  in  any  given  form.  To  teem 
requires  some  reflection  and  compa- 
rison of  objects  in  the  mind  one  with 
another;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
implicable  to  matters  that  may  be 
mferent  from  what  they  appear,  or 
of  an  indeterminate  kind :  that  the  sua 
$eem$  to  move,  is  a  conclusion  which 
we  draw  from  the  exercise  of  onr 
lenses^  and  comparing  this  case  with 
others  of  a  similar  nature ;  it  is  only 
by  a  farther  research  into  the  opera- 
tions of  natnre  that  we  discover  this  to 
be  false.  To  appear^  on  the  contrary. 
It  the  express  act  of  the  things  them- 
eeWes  on  us ;  it  is,  therefore,  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  such  ohjects  as 
make  an  impression  on  us:  to  ap^ 
pear  is  the  same  as  to  present  it- 
self; the  stars  appear  in  the  firma- 
ment,  but  we  do  not  sav  that  thev 
Htm ;  the  aun  appears  dark  througn 
ihia  clouds. 

they  are  equally  applicable  to  mo- 
lal  as  w^  as  natural  oDJects  with  thft 
•hove-mehtioned  distinction.  Seem  is 
amd  of  that  which  is  dubious,  contin- 
pant,  or  future;  appear,  of  that  which 
u  actual,  positive^  and  paat  A  thing 
jeeMt  strange  wluch  we  are  led  to 
Midnde  as  strange  from  what  we  see 
of  it;  n  thinig  appean  dear  when  we 
baye  a  idear  oonceptien  of  it :  a  plan 
$eaai  nracticable  or  in^racticanle ; 
fm  author  appears  to  understand  his 
tnUect,  or  the  contrary.  It  $eems  as 
if  ni;aflbrta  in  «&»  the  bulk  of 
SMmlmd  wiH  be  fonaid  ineficienc  ft 
mfpeart  from  the  long  cafalogoe  of 
inoes  which  «re  sfeHl  ^tr^  pievnlenl, 
tfuit  httle  progress  has  hitherto  been 
■urie  in  the  wofk  of  feftiwuntiun. 

tMhH  talo  ftan,  die  iecc*  eoiMctliicliriM 
%  rtf  a  f^wwp  ny^  w>t«  to  twnna. 

Taoaaoik 


•  yiie  BMbudt  «.8eM,  iifaBaa.*' 


TO  8ET£E,  V.  7*0  fay  kM^, 
asiffUABy  v.  CktptMTe. 
TO  M&LECTi  V*  To  ckoose* 

6ELFWTLLE1>)   9.   OfsttMie. 

fiENSATiOKy  V.  Feeliag. 
SEN^ATiOKf  V.  SentimaU. 
#ENSB,  V.  FseliHg. 

SEM8E9  JtTDGCMEirr. 

SEN8B  (V,  Feeliif)   aia^ifies  a 

general  the  ftK^ulty  of^leeKag  ca^ 
really  or  pef^oeiving  mentatty;  iaik 
latter  case  it  is  synonjriBoas  ^ 
lUDGfiMENT,  which  »  m  «pnii 
operation  of  the  mind.  *  llie  taa 
h  that  primitive  portioa  «f  the  »• 
derstaoding  wliich  renders  an  mceoat, 
of  things ;  and  the  judgement  ttae 
poition  nf  the  reason  «3iich  sdKS 
to  r^ects  from  this  ^ocxivuft.  1^ 
sense  is,  so  to  speak,  the  rep^rter'wk^ 
collects  the  details,  and  csposes  tn 
§M^ ;  the  judgement  is  the  jai4^  ^ 
passes  seRl«noe  npon  thens.  Aeme- 
mg'  to  the  sHiot  ui^lt  of  ^imteai, 
the  judgement  depeuda  upon  theffaci 
and  vanes  with  it  in  de^^nee.  He  ^^ 
has  no  sense  has  no^'wi|^€«eKl ;  9^  a 
who  loses  sense  loses  jnrfycnf  -  san 
sense  supplies  the  knowledge  of  thiic% 
and  jncJI^anenl-prenoanoea  npoo  r^ 
it  is  evident  that  theie  mn^  be  stu 
before  there  can  be  judgement. 

On  the  other  hand,  sntee  majH 
^  distinguished  from  judgememt,  ria: 
there  may  he  sense  without^'aM^can:i 
and  judgement  without  sense  :  tcnx  ^ 
the  laodtf  of  peroeivii^  in  g|Dn»; 
it  is  Implied  to  abstract  science  as  «rJ 
as  general  knowledge :  judgemeti  ^ 
th^  fin^uky  of  determining,  that  is,  i 
detervinii^  mostly  in  matters  ^ 
practice.  It  b  the  lot  of  mat}) 
therefore,  to  have  tense  in  aBitter>  <^ 
theory,  who  have  no^^tu^eaieiif  inms^ 
ters  of  pracbce;  whilst  others,  on  tk 
-contraiy,  who  have  nothii^  al»*4 
common  sens^  will  have  a  aoondce^ 
o£  juifgement  that  is  not  to  l>e  s& 
passed. 

Ni|y  j^hei-i  it  b  jpossihJe  fta^  i 
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wtmM  to  haire  good  itme  tad  yt^  net 
«  solid  judgement ;  as  they  are  bodi 
ifattirai  focal  ties,  neu  are  gifted  wkh. 
them  as  variousljr  as  with  evefy  other 
fmcuitj.  By  ^ood  ien$e  a  man  is 
enabled  tb  disceniy  as  it  were  intui- 
tireiy,  dmt  which  requires  another  of 
lees  sense  to  ponder  over  and  etody. 
Sy  a  wild  judgement  a  man  is  enabled 
to  Avotd  those  errors  in  conduct  which 
one  of  a  weak  judgement  is  always 
falling  into.  There  is,  however,  this 
distinction  hetween  §ense  and  jftdge^ 
-fneni,  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
former  may  be  supplied  by  diligence 
4ind  attention;  but  a  defect  in  the 
latter  is  to  be  supplied  by  no  efibrts 
of  one's  own.  A  man  may  improve 
bis  eense  in  proportion  as  ne  has  the 
means  of  information ;  when  the 
judgement  has  once  been  matured  by 
.Age,  it  remains  unimproveable  by  time 
or  circumstance. 

When  employed  as  epithets^  ihe 
cemas  eensible  and  judicious  serre 
still  more  clearly  to  distinguish  the 
two  priwidves.  A  writer  or  a  speaker 
are  said  to  be  sensible;  a  friend  or 
an  adviser,  to  be  judicious.  The  sense 
<li«plays  itself  in  the  conversation  or 
the  coraoiunication  of  one's  ^deas; 
thejstdf^emeiU  in  the  propriety  <^one'f 
actioiw.  A  sensibk  man  may  be  an 
entertmnin^  companion,  but  a  judi* 
cimts  man  m  any  post  of  command  is 
an  inestimable  treasure.  Sensible  re- 
marks are  always  calculated  to  please 
i&nd  interest  sensible  people ;  judicious 
xaeasures  have  a  sterling  value  in 
«heaiselvei^  that  is,  appreciated  ao- 
oording  to  ihe  iiBportaaoe  of  the  o)^ 
ject.  Uenc^  it  is  obvious  that  to  he 
sensible  is  a  dasirohle  thing,  hut  to  im 
judicimu  is  an  iadiapeaeahie  tequasifte* 

Tbeifo^  In  Asipar  CBBiitaf  aeiM,  . 
y^hmwUm^  \n  MlDdMtemctT< 
Ja4  talkVI  of  hpoirJedfe,  UUn,  and  mue. 
To  vbiclijihe  fair  bave  vait  pveteoM. 


feet^f  have  ohvk>asly  a  great  same- 
ness of  meaning  thoodt  ndt  of  appli- 
cation.  SfiNSIK^  and  SEItoL 
TIVE  hodi  denote  the  capadtjr  of 
being  moved  to  feeling:  SENTIENT 
implies  the  vety  act  of  fiBehng.  0n»* 
time  expresses  eitlier  a  habit  of  tha 
body  and  mind,  or  only  a  ^articnhir 
state  referring  to  some  partiodar  ob» 
jeet ;  a  person  may  he  mnnkie  of  things 
in  general,  or  sensikk  of  cqM,  or  sen* 
sibU  of  ii paries  and  kindneasetyor  lea* 
eibk  of  the  kindnesses  which  be  has 
received  from  »a  individual-  Sensitivei 
signihes  always  an  habitual  or  pecmf^ 
oent  <)uaiity ;  it  is  the  cbaracteriatiq 
of  objects ;  a  semsitim  -craaiare  ifl»? 
p4ies  one  whose  sense  is  bydisliao*. 
tion  -(gQickly  to  he  acted  apco:  a  «eM-> 
sitive  plant  is  a  peculiar  species  of 
plants,  marked  for  the  propertv  of 
having  efnae  or  being  sunMe  of  the 
toodi. 

Sensible  and  eenesti^e  haveakraya 
a  reference  to  eatemal  objects;  hiot 
sentient  OKpresses  sto^y  ue  posse»> 
sion  of  feeling,  or  the  power  of  feei* 
ing,  and  exdades  the  idea  of  the 
cause.  Henee,  the  terras  eeneible  aoA 
sensitive  are  applied  onfy  to  persons 
or  corporeal  objects;  but  Ma^ien^it 
likewise  applicable  to  spirits.  Sentient 
beiags  may  iodude  angels  as  well  as 

ABd  with  aAcfloB  voadraw  tetuMt, 

Hi  WMBcBMHate^lMad,  aad  ••  ift^  psiSai* 


Yfmr  chmrwatUmB  are  m  Jm4Mau$t  T  wiih  j«a 
lad  ooCVai  M  tfutmf  of  tbem.  fiis  W.  MaMU, 

SEviQE,  V.  Significalum* 
«ciiBTBiLrnr,  v.  Feeling. 
:6jBwiBLSt  V.  TofeeL 

SENSIBLE,  SENSITITE^ 
JUBNTISNT. 
Aiju  these  epithets,  which  Moda- 
'  from  the  MOM  soonoa  <a«  We 


Tsanf- 

SCHSIBLBy  PBBCEPTJINUE. 
■  Ta^B  epithets  are  heie  api^ed  aet 
to  the  persons  capable  of  b(Mnc  in^ 
pressed,  but  to  the  «fbjecis  capaw  of 
migressing :  ia  this  case  MNSIBLft 
o.  To  feel)  a|>plies  to  that  which  ado 
on  the  senses  merely;  P£ftC£P<« 
liBLE  (v.  T»  eee\  to  that  which  acta 
ea  the  aeasee  in  eonjmietiea  wnb 
Qie  miua.  AU  ooi^oBBai  omects  ttue 
aaturaUy  teraiev  senestftef  masasacR 
as  ihey  are  eensible  -to  cheoye^  the 
oar,  the  nose,  thetoudi,  aoddie  tasta; 
pafliciUBi'  thii^gs  are  pereeptsbtCf  waa* 
much  as  thay  are  to  be  perceived  or 
recognized  hyihe  mind.  Somedmcs 
venMe  signines  ^aoen^hle  by  meant 
of  the  semss,  ns.wfcea  we  apeak  ofa 
WfHfMp  diffeiaaoe  ui  diaalBoephei«| 
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SENTENTIOWS. 


and  in  this  case  it  comes  iiearer  to 
tlie  meaning  of  perceptible;  but  the 
latter  always  refers  more  to  the  ope- 
Tacion  of  the  mind  than  the  former : 
the  diflerenoe  between  colours  is  said 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible  when  they 
approach  very  near  to  each ;  so  like- 
wise the  growth  of  a  body  is  said  not 
to  be  perceptible  when  it  cannot  be 
marked  from  one  time  to  another  by 
the  difference  of  si^e. 

.  I  Un  •«ffNvd  a  mnaOU  loii,  IT  that  word 
It  tUooK  raovKk  to  expMM  the  MhfoctuM  whkh 
hu  d«prived  ns  of  to  exe«lk'nt  •  mtuu 

Mkuioth*!  Lcttsks  mr  Cicno. 

'  Wliat  oivit  hafe  been  the  »tate  lato  which  the 
inembly  hat  broofht  3 our  aflifrs  that  the  re- 
Iter  albr(M  by  10  taet  a  Mpply  has  heca  h^irdly 
pererpilUe.  Buaaa. 

TO   SENTENCE,   CONDEMN^ 
I)O0M. 
To  SENTENCE,  or  pass  ientence,  is 
to  give  a  final  opinion  or  decision  which 
is  to  inflnence  the  fate  of  an  obiect. 

CONDEMN  from  damnum  a  loss, 
is  to  pass  sQch  a  tentenee  as  shall  be 
to  the  hurt  of  an  object. 

D(X)M,  which  is  a  variation  from 
damnum,  has  the  same  meaning. 

Sentence  is  the  generic,  the  two 
others  specific  terms.  Sentence  and 
condemn  are  used  in  the  jiuidical  as 
well  as  the  moral  sense ;  doom  is  em- 
ployed in  the  moral  sense  only.  In 
the  juridical  sense,  sentence  is  inde- 
finite; condemn  is  definite:  a  crimi- 
nal may  be  sentenced  to  a  mild  or 
severe  panishment ;  he  is  always  coi»- 
demnea  to  that  which  is  severe ;  he  is 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  to  trans- 
portation, or  death ;  he  is  condemned 
^  the  gallies,to  transportation  for  life, 
or  to  death. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are 
in  like  manner  dutingnished.  To 
ientence  is  a  sofler  term  than  to  cois- 
demn,  and  this  is  less  than  to  doom. 
Sentence  applies  to  inanin^ate  objects ; 
condemn  and  doom  only  to  persons  or 
that  which  is  personal.  A  person  is 
sentenced  to  pass  his  time  in  town  or 
in  the  coui)try ;  a  thing  is  sentenced 
to  be  thrown  away  whitm  is  esteemed 
as  worthless ;  we  may  be  condemned 
to  hear  the  prating  of  a  loquacious 
body;  we  may  be  doom^  to  spend 
our  lives  in  penury  and  wretchedness. 
Sentence,  particolarly  when  employed 
as  f|  notm,  may  even  be  fitvoiirable  to 


fke  interests  of  a  persoo ;  romdmt  is 
always  prejudicial,  either  to  his  ioter- 
est,  nis  comfort,  or  hi$  reputabi.a: 
doom  is  always  destructive  of  his  ba^ 
piness,  it  is  that  which  always  ni* 
most  counter  to  the  wishes  of  an  d.- 
dividual.  It  is  of  importance  fore 
author,  that  a  critic  should  proooLLc? 
a  favorable  sentence  on  his  vori^ 
Immoral  writers  are  justly  camiimt' 
to  oUivion  or  perpetual  infamy.  Tl 
are  sometimes  (/oomed  to  hm  tb- 
own  names  pronotmced  only  with  a- 
ecration. 

A  sentence  and  condemnation  is  *.- 
ways  the  act  of  some  person  or  c>*>- 
scious  agent ;  doom  is  soooetinitt  l- 
fruit  of  circumstances.  Tarquin  L' 
proud,  was  sentenced  by  the  Aoca: 
people  to  be  banished  from  Rocr 
Regulus  was  condemned  to  thee-' 
cruel  death  by  the  Carthi^cisi! 
Many  writers  have  been  doama  ' 
pass  their  lives  in  obecunty  and  a^*. 
whose  works  have  ac^qaired  for  the^ 
lasting  honors  after  their  death. 

At  the  ead  of  the  taatk  be<ik,  the  pert  >«« 
thb  beaatlCal  elicaaieCanea.  ttet  thej  eftv^j 
thdr  peaHeaClal  prajen  oa  tte  wfy  ^c 
whn«  their  jadce  appeaiad  te  tkaa  eta* 
preaoaaeed  their  «eflilciiee.  Awh 

Hbeity  (Theiaeen*^  «  Uamitj*y  calMtaitf 
apoa  hn  vetarlceto  nad  herpraiwe,  hu'pM 
vera  eeatfeanied  to  haihor  ■pidm,  aad  r^f- 
daiC  Jmmm. 

Efea  the  ahridcer,  conpaer,  mad  tiiiiliir 
thoagh  thdr  laboats  caaaoC  he  naked  wtttha 
of  the  diurnal  biographer,  yef — 1  aet  henAt 
Itoi 


SENTENTIOUS,   SENTIMENTAL 

SENTENTIOUS  signifies  bsT^ 
or  abounding  in  sentences  or  jol:- 
ments :  SENTIMENTAI^  having  ir^ 
timent  (r.  Opinion),  Books  aodii- 
thors  are  termed  jen^enlaoM ;  iKt 
travellers,  aocietv,  interccMirse,  oc* 
respondence,  and  the  like,  are  d^ 
racterized  as  sentimental.  Moral> ' 
like  Dr.  Johnson  are  termed  tntn- 
tious,  whose  works  and  oonversar> 
abounded  in  moral  sentences^  No^ti- 
ists  and  romance  writers,  fike  Mi^ 
Radcliife,  are  properiy  sentimenul 
Sententious  book  always  serve  t' 
improvement ;  sentimevial  works,  na- 
less  they  are  of  a  superior  order,  an 
in  general  hurtful. 

His  (Mr.  FnmiMMi^)  love  ef  I 
Thckae  hn  tad  hiai  iato  a  1 
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sentiment; 


SEaPARATE. 


7IS 


lo  VmIei»  whetlieriiionl  or  I 
»o  panagM  more  captlvadaf;  tteo  thofe  delicate 
atrokes  of  ientimental  morality  which  refer  our 
aetlooa  to  the  determination  of  feeliop. 

Mackimxib* 

SENTIENT,  V.  Sensible. 
SENTIMENT,  V.  Opinion. 

SENTIMENT,   SENSATION, 

rERCEPTION. 
SENTIMENT  and  SENSATION 
are  obviousW  derived  from  the  same 
source  (v.Tofeel), 

PERCEFnON,  from  perceive  {v. 
To  tee),  expresses  the  act  of  per- 
ceiving, dr  the  impressions  produced 
hy  perceiving. 

The  impressions  which  objects  make 
ppoo  the  person  are  designated  by  all 
these  terms ;  but  the  sentiment  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  the  sensation  is 
confined  to  the  senses,  and  the  per- 
ception rests  in  the  understanding. 
Sentiments  arc  lively,  sensations  are 
grateful,  perceptions  are  clear. 

Gratitude  is  a  sentiment  the  most 
pleasing  to  the  ^human  mind.  The 
sensation  produced  by  the  action  of 
electricity  on  the  frame  is  generally 
unpleasant.  A  n\ce  perception  of  ob- 
jects is  one  of  the  nrst  requisites  for 
perfection  in  any  art.  •  The  senti- 
ment  extends  to  the  manners,  and 
renders  us  alive  to  the  happiness  or 
piisery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own. 
The  sensation  is  purely  physical ;  it 
makes  us  alive  only  to  the  e6fects  of 
external  objects  on.  our  physical  or- 

§ans :  perceptions  carry  us  into  the 
istnct  of  science;  they  give  us  an 
interest  in  all  the  surrounding  objects 
as  intellectual  observers.  A  man  of 
spirit  or  courage  receives  marks  of 
honour,  or  affronts",  with  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments  from  the  poltroon. 
He  who  bounds  his  happiness  by  the 
present  fleeting  existence  roust  be 
careful  to  remove  every  painful  sen- 
sation. We  judf^e  of  objects  as  com- 
plex or  simple,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  perceptions  which  they  produce 
in  us. 

I  am  fraralns  every  pdwible  preCeaM  to  live 
hereafter  aocordin;  to  my  own  taate  aod  $entU^ 
fnentff.  Msuiottt's  Lrtsm  ov  Ctoiao. 

When  we  deterlb^  our  fentoMeiu  of  an- 
other^ torrows  ia  condoleiiee,  the  eaitoiiH  of  the 
v^rld  scveelj  admit  of  rigid  veracity.  Jonwoii. 
tAbhdGinr^t  «« 


WbcB  •nt.the  tiembllaK  eye  reeelvei  the  day. 
External  fimaa  oo  yoaBg|»erc<p(ion  play. 

LAaaaoaaa. 

SENTIMENTAL,  V.  Sententious. 
SENTINEL,  V.  Guard. 
SENSITIVE,  V.  Sensible* 
TO  SEPARATE,  V.  To  abstract* 
SEPARATE,  V.  Different. 
TO  SEPARATE^  V.  To  divide* 

TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,    DISJOIN^ 

DETACH. 
•    SEPARATE,  V.  To  abstract, 
]  SEVER  is  but  a  variation  of  sepa« 
rate. 

DISJOIN    signifies  to    destroy  a 
junction.  ^ 

DETACH   signifies    to  destroy  a 
contact. 

Whatever  is  united  or  joined  in  any 
way  may  he  separated,  be  the  junction 
natural  or  artificial ;  but  to  sevdr  is  a 
mode  of  separating  natural  bodies, 
or  bodies  naturally  joined:  we  may 
separate  in  part  or  entirely  ;  we  sever 
entirely :  we  separate  with  on  without 
violence ;  we  sever  with  violence  only  : 
we  may  separate  papers  which  have 
been  pasted  together,  or  fruits  which 
have  grown  toeether;  but  we  sever 
the  head  from  the  body^  or  a  branch 
from  the  trunk.  To  separate  may  be 
said  of  things  which  are  only  remotely 
connected;  di^oin  is  said  of  that 
which  is  intimately  connected  so-  as 
to  be  joined  :  we  separate  as  conve- 
nience requires ;  we  may  separate  in 
a  right  or  a  wrong  manner;  we  mostly 
disjoin  things  which  ooght  to  remaia 
joined  :  we  separate  syllables  in  order 
to  distinguish  them;  but  they  are 
sometimes  disjoined  in  writing  by  aa 
accidental  erasure.  TodetachhMoa 
intermediate  sense  betwixt  separate 
and  disjoin,  applying  to  bodies  which 
are  neither  so  loosely  connected  as 
the  former,  nor  soclosely  as  the  latter-: 
we  separate  things  that  directly  meet 
in  no  point;- we  disjoin  these  which 
meet  in  every  point)  we  detach  tboto 
things  whieh  meet  in  one  point  onlj^ 
To  separate  is  either  a  corporeal  or 
mental  action ;  di^oin  most  commonly 
only  a  Gocporeai ;  and  ctetocA  a  mental 
action :  we  may  separate  ideas  in  tfaa 
mind;  we  c^ii^a  the  matsriai  parts 
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■trMljr  misin  oC  MfmrmtUig  tke  people  fkon 

9utaau 


To  mentlM  o^y  tiwi  ipoeiM  of  rii41-lik 

thai  rroir  to  the  ■oifacA  of  wvcnl  rods,  and 
fonueAiflriy  die  vpon  ihelr  hdmg$e9eredfrwm 
the  place  when  fkey  fvow.  Aaomov. 

In  UiB«^  aod  ngkHM,  lo  dinned  flrom  ctck 
ithar  *«t  tliere  can-  ecmwely  W  toaflaed  ao  j 
ffnimiinh-atien  ef  aeotlnnitat  kn  pcrtaM  i^ 
#«Mml  and  enlforiB  expectatloa  ef  pvopttSatInf 
God  ky  corpoDMl  AUtlerillci.  JoHiiaoii. 

Aa  foe  Ifce  jgimhad  rbapndiee  vIOcli  lijwur- 
^a  ia  won  evijr  tisM  broi«ht  wtcb  bin  out 
of  Alia,  tbcy  MHt  bare  beea  exceedlof  In- 


S£PULTUR£,  V.  BuTUlL 
SEQUEL,  CL06E. 
.  SEQUEL  is  ft  species  of  CLOSE ; 
it  u  that  which  follows  by  way  of  ter- 
nunation ;  but  die  clou  is  simply  tliat 
which  clai£»y  puts  an  end  to  any  thing. 
There  cannot  be  a  uqutl  without  a 
/clo^e^  but  there  may  be  a  clou  without 
a  uqueL  A  story  may  have  either  a 
sequel  or  a  clou ;  when  the  end  is  de- 
tached from  the  beginning  so  as  to 
ibUow^it  is  ft  uguMl;  if  the  beginning 
and  end  are  ttninterruDted^  it  is  simply 
ft  clou.  When  a  work  is  published  io 
distinct  parts»  those  which  follow  at 
the  end  may  be  termed  the  uquel ;  if 
h  ftppean  all  at  once,  the  concluchng 
jM^M  are  the  clou. 

tERBiiBs  V.  Calm* 

SEEIE8,  COUKS£« 

SERIES,  which  it  ako  semt  m 
Lfttm,  oones  from  sen.  «r  neeio  «» 
iftBd,  -and  tigntfies  order  and  oo»- 
■iftxiftn. 

COUfiSE,  in  LatncNnfttf  fromtltt 
wuthemrf,  sif^BifiM  the  direction  io 
\tnn  one  after  aoothec 
31  alivays  ft  cmvM  whese 
it  a  ftrrift^  init  sat  aicmeral 
Dnagi  aauit  jure  fome  nrt  af  C0»- 
to 


ifam  a  aariei,  b|it  tbtr  aaac 
^  ftAlov  ia  ftnkr  to  ftnas  a 
-dittt  a  JMTKtof  awcats  jcftpects  those 
^«yeh£oMrmitofaftckotlMr«  A  4 
^aptats,  OB  the  ooDtnory, 


SEBVITUDE. 


of  bodicB ;  we  dModb  psnonty  tiat4t, 
the  minds  of  personsy  mim  their  party. 

Tbej    (tie 


to  Mm  a 

and  %  mimbor  of  lectures  foQoini( 
each  other  at  a  given  tmearei 
amru ;  benoe,  likewise  the  Uxkid 
phrase  infinite  serier  in  aigefan. 

SERIOU8,  V.  Eager. 

8EBIOU8,  V.  Grave. 

SEkyiCEp  V.  Advantage. 

scRVicEt  Vm  AtmiL 

6ERTICE,  V.  Benefit. 

SSR¥ITUDB,    SLATBKTi 
BONDAOX. 

SERVITUDE  expresses  lesstha 
SLAVERY^  and  this  less  dun 
BONDAGE. 

ServUude,  from  seroio,  coorejs  sin- 


in  liha 
Bkftnner^  the  nnmbc»of  abDok,«U£h 


Romans  urcus  signified  a  ilave,  be^ 
cause  ^l  who  serred  were  literrilT 
slaves^  the  power  over  the  peiM* 
being  almost  unlimited.  The  miU 
influence  of  Christianity  has  corrected 
men's  notions  with  regazd  to  tbeir 
fights,  as  well  as  their  duties,  aod 
tetablisihed  teroitudt  on  the  just  pfin- 
ciple  of  ft  mutual  compact,  mtboot 
any  infraction  on  that  most  precioa 
of  all  human  gifts,  personal  Tibeitj. 
Blvoery^  whidi  marks  a  conditioo  in- 
oonmatible  with  the  existence  of  tfaii 
innJuable  endowment,  ia  a  tenn  odioa 
to  the  Christian  ear ;  it  had  its  origiB 
in  the  {grossest  state  of  society;  tbe 
word  being  derived  from  the  Genual 
tildve,  Greek  xitx«0?i,  or  Selaomait 
ft  fierce  and  intrepid  people,  wbo 
made  a  long  stand  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and,  being  at  last  defeated 
were  made  sfotvs.  Slavery^  there- 
fore, includes  not  only  ieroUude,  but 
dso  tSie  odiofts  circomstance  <^die 
entire  subjection  of  one  intfividosl  ts 
another;  a  oondition  which  dfeprivet 
bim  of  every  privily  bdot^ii>S  to  • 
firee  agent,  and  a  rational  creatai^ 
ivliicfa  forcibhr  bends 'the  will  vA 
affisctions  of  tiie  one  to  the  hvmaraf 
the  other,  and  converts  a  tbiskiiig 
being  into  a  mere^eosdess  tool  in  tlip 
bancb  of  its  owner.  Skivay  ^oSb^ 
ttwel^j  vemftinfl^  f^^«^  larbtEutt 
Jwt  oanied  Ch/imamtf^i'^ 
■M  their  Um  akI  ana  destiwtiaD; 
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Ymi  lihtl&it6tj^  been  iiblci to ei6ii-» 

griish  tfist  inortfuiate  io4e  of  fbon- 

litem,  ivlntft  is  nh  itmate  propensity 

in  tfve'  Iramah  breast.  There  toe  those 

i/vUo  take  the  name  of  Christians,  and 

yet   cting  to  the  practice  of  making 

tlieir  ieUow  creatiures  an  article  of 

comrverce.    Some  tlelttde  themselTes 

ivith   the  idea  that  they  can  amelio* 

rate  the  Condition  of  those  over  whom 

they    have    usmped   this   unlicensed 

po^irer;  bat  tbey  forget  that  be  who 

b^ns  to  be  a  Have  ceases  to  be  a 

man  ;  th4it  'ttavertf  is  the  extinction  of 

our  nobler  part ;  and  the  abuse  even  of 

that   part  m  us  ivhich  we  have  in 

common  with  the  brutes. 

Bandage^  firom  to  hind,  denotes  the 
state  of  btiing  bounds  that  is,  slavery 
in  its  most  a|;j|ravated  form,  in  which, 
to  the  loss  of  pergonal  liberty,  is 
added  cruel  treatment.  The  tennis 
fieidom  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to 
any  pec^ous  but  the  Israelites  in 
I^rypt.  la  a  Egorative  seose,  we 
spea^  of  being  a  $£ave  to  our  passions, 
and  under  the  bondage  of  sin,  in 
which  cases  the  terms  preserve  pre- 
cisely the  same  distinction. 

Jt  It  m.  wuL  MoMMff  «at  aone  fOBMM  la 

«he  ««rld  ■hnilil  b«  in  love  wttk  a  aplwidii 
$erv4ludem  Bodtb. 

So  dlfinvot  Me  Aa  fniaiea  wfaicli  aw  fbcmed 
wuler  TorUdi  nlmverjf  and  Oreciaa  liberty. 


Oor  cace 
Wemke  <d)o!r,  ai d«flk the ttImm^ «M, 


TO  SKTtLB,  V.  To  compose. 

TO  ftKTTLS,   V.   To^X. 

TO  8KTTLV,  t;.  7o j£r,  deitrminB» 
SEVRRAL,  V.  Different, 
SEVERE,  V.  Austere. 
6£VJBB£^  v»  SlriU. 
8HACKLS,  9.  Chmm* 

SHADE,    SHADOW. 

SHAfyB  and  SHADOW,  in  Oer- 
man  Khatten^  is  la  idl  prcfeafbilNf 
eonnected  with  the  word  titne,  4kow^ 
^T.  To  sAev,  iDC.) 

Both  these  terms  espwes  that  ^arh- 
aess  tdMi  is  oceanooed  kij  tlie  ean's 
t^ys  btini;  inNi'matd  -by  any  iMdjr ; 


Init  i/kmie  fmofkf  exprenes  the  ab« 
eenoe  of  the  li|^t,  and  skadtm  npii* 
ies  «kbo  the  fi^re  of  the  bodv,  which 
thos  intercepts  the  light.  Trees  vm- 
turallv  prodnce  a  ihade^  hy  means  of 
their  branolieB  and  leaves ;  and  wheiw 
ever  the  image  of  the  tree  is  reQected 
on  the  earth,  that  ibrms  itssAiidav. 
it  is  a^eeable  iu  the  heat  of  siKDOMr 
to  sit  in  the  tkade;  the  conttam^ 
with  which  the  ^ktukm  tullews  t\m 
man  has  been  proverbially  adapted 
as  a  simile  for  one  who  dings  closa 
to  another.  The  distinction  between 
diese  terms,  in  the  mural  sense,  ia 
precisely  the  same.  A  jperson  is  said 
to  he  in  the  shade,  it  he  lives  ia 
obscurity,  or  unnoticed.  ''The  lasr 
(says  St.  P«al)  is  a  shadmo  of  things 
(o  coaie. 

Weleome,  je  ahadet!  y9  tevery  tkidnfi,  bafl  1 
THomoa* 

At  cyeiy  ttefi* 
Salemn  aad  riow,  tbe  shadiwt  bladuv  fkll» 
And  an  it  awAil  Ualenlac  gloom  aroaiid. 


AHADOir,  V.  Shade, 

TO  8H-AKK,   AGITATE,   TOSS* 

SHAKE,  in  German  schutten,  Latin 
quiUiOi  Hebrew  skadah  to  shed. 

AGITATE)  in  Latin  agUo,  ia  n 
•freaaentative  of  ago  to  dnire,  that  n, 
to  drive  difierent  ways. 

TOSS  is  probablj  contracted  iwm 
torsi,  perfect  of  torqueo.  * 

A  potion  more  or  less  violent  is 
signified  by  all  these  terms,  whjdi 
differ  both  in  tbe  manner  and  the 
cause  6f  the  nietion.  Shake  is  in- 
definite, it  may  differ  in  degree  as  to 
the  viatenoe;  «o  agUate  and  d<m  ^liae 
in  sense  upon  the  word  shake:  m 
breeze  shakes  a  ieaf,  a  storm  ngUates 
the  setof  and  the  waves  ifiss  a  vassal 
to  and  fro:  iai;ge  and  small  bodies 
may  be  skuhen;  lai^  Jftadies  aae  cgi^ 
tated ;  a  haodkenchief  oaf  he  shaken; 
the  earth  is  agitated  by  an  earth* 
^uake.  What  n  sht^km  mtd' m^ttOed 
is  not  removed  from  its  place;  bat 
what  is  tossed  is  throwD  Irom  place  to 
finee.  A  IxMise  mtiy  dre(pieBtl|r  be 
^M^etSy  while  €he  fogadatioa  <rwMi  ■■ 
-flood  %  the  waten  aae  awst  mgitatnt 
-w4iile  they  vemdbifvMhin  tWr  hoanda; 
-bat  a  Ml  ii  ^ttmed  teas  hand  «D 
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SHOCK. 


SHORT. 


*    To  shake  and  tou  are  th^  acts 
•either  of  persons  or  thinps;  to  agitate 
is  the. act  of  things,  when  taken  in 
-the  active  sense.     A  person  shakes 
the  hand  of  another^  or  the  motion 
of  a  carnage  shakes  persons  in  ge- 
neral,   and    agitates  tnose  who    are 
weak  in  frame  :  a  child  tosses  his  food 
about,  or  the  violent  motion  of  a 
yessel  tosses  every  thin^  about  which 
is  in  it.    To  shake  anses  from  ex- 
ternfd  or  internal  causes;  we  may  be 
■shaken  by  others,  or  shake  ourselves 
irom  cold :  to  agitate  and  toss  arise 
always    from   some   external  action, 
jiirect  or  indirect ;  the  body  may  be 
agitated  by  violent  concussion  from 
without,   or  from  the  action  of  per- 
.^turbed  feelings :    the  body  may  be 
tossed  by  various  circumstances,  and 
the  mind  may  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
the  violent  action  of  the   passions. 
Hence  tlie  propriety  of  using  tne  terms 
in  the  moral  application.    The  reso- 
lution is  shaken,  as  the  tree  is  by  the 
.wind ;  the  mind  is  agitated  like  trou- 
bled waters ;  a  person  is  tossed  to  and 
fro  in  the  ocean  of  life,  as  the  vessel 
is  tossed  by  the  waves. 

An  nawbolwoiDc  Matt  of  «ir,  a  c«Id,  ot  « 
inrfi*ft,  Hui;  thmiee  ^u  pieca  «  mma^  hanly 
f^rirk.  SouTM. 

We  rU  mit  Infe  obwrvod  tbat  «  speaker 
mgHmted  wHb  pankm,  or  aa  actor,  wko  k 
imdrrd  tMMjf  aa  inaMator,  ara  pOTpeCaal^ 
chaafiac  clw  taaa  aad  pICcli  of  tMr  fotae,  aa 
tte  aaoaa  of  tiirir  worda  fariaa.  Sot  Wa.  Joan. 

.TWi'd  all  tbaday  la  lapM  obvlea  wwid, 
• 1 1  fell. 


'  8BA1KE,  V.  Dishonor. 
TO  SUAPK,  v.  To  form. 
TO  8HARS,  V.  To  divide. 
8HARB,  V.  Part. 
T0  8HAUE,  V.  To  partake, 
MDBLTEii,  V.  Asylum* 

TO  SHELTER,  V.  To  COVCr. 
SHELTER,  V.  HoflfOr.     . 
SHOCK,   CONCUSSION. 

SHOCK  denotes  a  violent  sAtfibe  or 
•fetation;  CONCUSSION,  a  shaking 
together.  The  shock  is  often  instan- 
taneous, bat  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
tend beyond  the  act  of  the  moment ; 
the  conoMiMW  is  peniiaiient  in  its  con- 


sequences, it  tends  to  derange  U 
system.  Hence  the  different  ap|^ 
tion  of  the  terms :  the  shock  maj 
aftect  either  the  body  or  the  mind; 
the  conaasion  affects  properly  oay 
the  body^  or  corporesJ  oojects:  i 
violent  and  sudden  blow  prodacat 
shock  at  the  moment  it  is  given ;  bit 
it  does  not  always  produce  a  corob- 
sum  ;  the  violence  ot  a  fall  will,  how- 
ever, sometimes  produce  a  cimcusM 
in  the  brain,  which  in  future  aneos 
the  intellects.  Sudden  news  of  a 
exceedmgly  painful  nature  will  (Aa 
produce  a  shock  on  the  mind;  b« 
time  mostW  serves  to  wear  awa^  ue 
effect  whicn  has  been  produced. 

SHOCKING,  V.  Fhrmidable, 

TO  SHOOT,  DART. 
To  SHOOT  and  DART,  in  the 
pntper  sense,  are  clearly  distinfusb- 
ed  from  each  other,  as  expressiv 
different  modes  of  sending  bo<hcs  to  i 
distance  from  a  given  point.  Fna 
the  circumstances  of  the  actions  tm 
their  different  application  to  other  ob- 
jects in  the  improper  sense;  asthtf 
which  proceeds  by  shooting  goes  » 
expectedly,  and  with  great  npidipr, 
forth  from  a  body,  so,  in  the  figvndit 
sense,  a  plant  shoots  op  that  cooa 
so  unexpectedly  as  not  to  be  seen;  i 
star  is  said  to  shoot  in  the  sky,  wbdi 
seems  to  move  in  a  sh^totissg  msooer, 
from  one  plaoe  to  another :  a  dvU 
on  the  other  hand,  or  that  which  ii 
darted,  moves  through  the  air  visibir, 
and  with  less  rapidity:  hence  tfae 
quick  movements  of  persons  or  ui- 
mab,  are  described  by  the  word  dvi; 
a  soldier  darts  forward  to  meet  ha 
antagonist;  a  hart  iiarts  past  any  <» 
in  Older  to  make  her  escape. 

SHORT,  BRIEF,   CONCISE, 

SUCCINCT,   SUMlfARY. 

SHORT,  in  French  amrt^  Gerain 

kuTM,  Latin  ctirhit,  Greek  murfc^ 

9RI£F,  in  Latin  ftrmi,  in  Greek 

CONCISE,  in  Latin. roacisai^  sig- 
nifies cut  into  a  small  body* 

SUCCINCT,  in  Latin  mcdndiih 
participle  of  sucdngo,  signifies  brought 
within  a  small  compass. 

SUBiMARY,  «.  Abridgement, 

Skart  is  the  generic^  Uke  fast  sn 
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specific  terms:  every  thing  which' 
admits  of  dimensions  may  be  skort, 
as  opposed  to  the  long,  that  is,  either 
naturally  or  artificially;  the  rest  are 
species  of  artificial  shortness,  or  that 
which  is  the  work  of  art:  hence  it 
is  that  material,  as  well  as  spiritual, 
objects  may  be  termed  short ;  but  the 
hriefy  concise,  succinct,  and  summary, 
are  intellectual  or  spiritual  only.  We 
may  term  a  stick,  a  letter,  or  a  dis- 
course, short;  but  we  speak  oi brevity 
only  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  speech; 
conciseness  and  succinctness  as  to  the 
matter  of  speech ;  summary  as  to  the 
mode  either  of  speaking  or  action : 
the  brief  is  opposed  to  the  prolix ; 
the  concise  and  ntcctnct  to  the  aiffuse; 
the  summary  to  the  drcumstantial  or 
ceremonious.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  whether 
a  man's  life  be  long  or  short ;  but  it 
deeply  concerns  him  that  every  mo* 
ment  be  well  spent.  Brtmiy  of  ex- 
pression oaght  to  be  consulted  by 
speakers,  even  more  than  by  writers ; 
coKTMeneM  ie  of  peculiar  advantage  in 
the  formation  of  rules  for  young  per- 
sons; and  succinctness  is  a  requisite 
in  everv  writer,  who  has  extensive 
materials  to  digest ;  a  summary  mode 
of  proceeding  may  have  the  advantage 
of  saving  time,  but  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  incorrectness,  and  often 
of  injustice. 

The  wUot  flxeanioDi  of  (be  mlod  are  made 
¥y  9k»rt  ilglita  fkeqlieiitty  lepeeted*     Jcnm&am. 

Pmnedltetioa  of  thoaflrt,  aad  brevity  of  ex* 
pRHloo,  ara  the  fmt  iafredi«Dts  of  tiat  ra- 
vaeaee  lint  to  icqaindto  «  pious  and  aeceptable 
pnypt.  Sovto. 

Axbtotle  liaa  a  di7  c^ncifeneM,  that  makei 
•ae  tm»gHm  one  to  peroiin;  n  table  of  contents. 

Gray. 
Let  aU  yam  precepts  be  mccinct  and  clear, 
Tbat  rendj  wits  may  comprebeod  them  soon. 

Roscoajiov. 

Nor  spAid  tbeir  time  to  sbow  their  reading, 
lhe*d  bate  a  smmmary  proceed! ng. 


TO  SHOW,. POINT  OUT,   MARK, 
INDICATE. 
SHOW,  in  German  schauen,  &c. 

Greek  diaouat,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 

shoAh  to  look  upon. 
To  POINT  OUT  is  to  fix  a  point 

upon  a  thing. 
MARK,  v»  Mark,  impresiion, 
INDICATE,  V.  Mark,  sign/ 
Shorn  b  hen  the  general  term,  and 


the  others  specific :  the  common  idea'- 
included  in  the  signification  of  them' 
all  is  that  of  making  a  thing  visible 
to  another.  To.  show  is  an  indefinite 
term  ;  one  shoa>s  by  simply  setting  a 
thing  before  the  eyes  of  another:  to' 
point  out  is  specific;  it  is  to  show 
some  particular  j»oitf<  by  a  direct  and' 
immediate  application  .to  it :  we  sham 
a  person  a  book,  when  we  put.  it  into, 
his  hands;  but  we  point  out  the  beau- 
ties of  its  contents  by  making  a  point 
upon  them,  or  accompanying  the  ac- 
tion with  some  particular  movement/ 
which  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the' 
observer  in  a  specific  manner.  Many 
things,  therefore,  may  be  shown  which' 
cannot  be  pointed  out :  a  person  shows 
himself,  but  he  does  not  point  himself 
out ;  towns,  houses,  gardens,  and  the 
like,  are  shown ;  but  single  things  of 
any- description  are  pointed  out. 

To  sAcTO  and  point  out  are  persona)  ^ 
acts,  which  are  addressed  from  on« 
individual  to  another;  but  to  mark  is  an- 
indirect  means  of  making  a  thing  visi- 
ble or  observable  :  a  person  may  mark 
something  in  the  absence  of  others,  byt 
which  he  intends  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  others :  thus  a  tradesman  marks  tha 
prices  and  names  of  the  luliicles  which 
ne  sets  forth  in  his  shop.  We  shorn 
by  holding  in  one's  hand;  we  jpotnl^ 
otMt  with  the  finger ;  we  mark  with  a 
pen  or  pencil.  To  shoio  and  mark  ara 
the  acts  either  of  a  conscioos  or  an 
unconscious  agent ;  to  point  out  is  tha* 
act  of  a  conscious  agent  only ;  to  tn-. 
dieate,  that  of  an  unconscious  agent* 
only :  persons  or  things  show,  persona 
only  point  out,  and  things  only  indi- 
cate. 

As  applied  to  things,  show  is  » 
more  positive  term  tlian  mark  or  tn- 
dicate :  that  which  shows  serves  as  a 
proof;  that  which  marks  serves  as  a 
rule  or  guide  for  distinguishing.  No* 
thing  shows  us  the  fallacy  of  fonni^g 
schemes  for  the  future,  more  than  the 
daily  evidences  which  we  have  of  th» 
uncertainty  of  our  existence;  nothing 
marks  the  character  of  a  man  mora 
strongly  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
bestows  or  receives  favors.  To  mark 
is  commonly  applied  to  that  which  ia 
habitual  and  permanent;  to  indicate, 
to  that  which  is  temporary  or  partial. 
A  single  ace  or  expression  sometime* 
markt  the  ruliag  temper  of  the  mind^ 
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SHOW. 


m  took  — y  turficule  what  U  ptiang  in 
tiM  nkid  at  tbe  time.  A  ouo'i  »b- 
flbHuing  to  f^ive  relief  to  ^  great  die- 
tftsOf  f^hea  it  i»  ia  hie  power,  mark* 
an  unieeliiig  character;  wfaea  a  peieoa 
j^Tes  eaotber  a  oold  leception,  it  iik 
dkttUt  at  lea«t  thai  there  ia  bo  qo^ 
diaiity  between  them. 

TlMleCmfkn,  btttfMlawl^oarlbai; 
-  of  I'fr  tk«  Mna  vf  IMi«  itotfik 


or  art  dniuiBdedL 


mi  MMli  wVeh  <iitf toirtt  iu  utiMr 


TO  SHOW,   EXHIBIT^   DISPLAY. 

SHOW,  V.  To  $how. 

i;XHIBIT,  9.  Togvo€, 

DISPLAY,  in  French  d^^k^,  in. 
nQ  probabili^  it  changed  mni  the 
Xatin  plico,  signifying  tn  unfold  or  eei^ 
forth  to  view. 

To  »M4m  ift  herei  as  before^  the  ge- 
neric term;  to  «rAi6i<  and.  ifiijp^  are 
afiecihc:  they  may  all  deei|pata  the 
ncte  either  of  nersons  or  thii^ :  the 
firety  however^  does  this,  either  in  th% 
]iro|ier  or  the  improper  sense;  the 
two  latter .  rather  in  .  the  improper 
MMt  To  »kom  is  an  indefiaite  action, 
applied  to  evei^olKJect:  wemaysAMP. 
diat  which  belongs  to  others9  as  well 
•s  onrselves;  we  oomuKmly  f*hikU 
that  which  belongs  to  oarsdves :  we- 
$km  corporeal  or  mental  olyects;  wa 
mMii  that  which  ie  mentalj  or  tha 
wrh  of  tha  mind :  one  sAows  what  ia. 
morth  seeing  in  a  bouse  or  grounds; 
he  €gkihitM  ms  skill  on  a  stage.  To 
tkom  ia  an  indiiennt  action :  we  may 
$k(m  aocidentaily  or  deeignedly^  to 
pi  ease  othersr  or  to  please  onr^veai 
na  ^IMt  and  dUpUl^  with  an  exnresa 
intiHtioB*  and  that  mostly  to  please 
we  may  sAov  in  a  private 
public  manner  before  one  or 

fkfjf  in  a  public  maaaery  or  at  least 
m  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  ua 
hmt  to  be  aeen.  EskikU  and  dii^jr 
haaa  this  farther  distinction^  that  the 
former  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or 
Mm  indiffeeent  eenee^  the  latter  ia  i| 
bad  sense :  we  may  whibU  oar  powera 
§nm  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  es* 
hot  we  seldom  malm  adia* 


flq^afan  tfmhtaf  thmt  i»i^h«if 
prMsewarthy,or  frona  mmf  OMCivc  te 
vaaitf :  whatweedUM  m,  thmsfai^ 
intriaskaiiy  good;  wiiaftwe  ^yhy 
nw^  often  he  only  an 
ictitions  eacetleac*,  A 
ikill  on  any 

a  fop  ditpimft  his  mi 
or  an  oetentatioua  nana  diipii^ 
hie  plale,  or  his  fott  fomMtana. 
.  When  said  ef  thia^,  tbej  difti 
frindpaliy  ia  tha  asaoner  or  deg^a 
cleamaes  with  which  tW  thing  i^ 
pears  to  preeent  itself  ao  view:  a 
sAow  if  as  before  alton^tlser  rndafiwiij 
and  implies  simply  to  bring  to  ^m\ 
MxkikU  tmofim  tabting  iahtauit  pi» 
parties  to  li|^  thet  is*.  •pfrnMndj  hj 
a  procem;  to  tUqUtgf  ia  ta  eetMs 
so  aa  to  stiike^tba  eye :  tha  wnadow 
an  a  fooety  BKiming  wiil  siam  tb 
team  of  the  weather;  eaperimitt 
with  tha  air^amp  ^rkikU  tfaeaimj 
wondarfol  an4  intr resting  paopetoa 
of  air;  the  heaatiea  of  tha  cnabas 
are  peculiarly  dirpfejparf  ia  tba  spnsi 


A^thovtketriiiBph 


SHOW,   OUTa»B»   APVSABLAliCI» 
SEIEBLAKCE. 


WuKB  the»  ia  SHOW   <nL  T« 

s*ow)  there  must  be  OUTSIDE  mi 
APPEARANCE r bat  tliatfe  maybe 
the  last  without  the  fomar.  Tfe 
sAov  always  denotes  an  action,  and 
rafors  to  some  person  as  agent ;  b^ 
the  iwttidt  may  be  merely  t&  passars 
oualitj  of  some  thing.  We  speak, 
tnarelorey  of  a  thing  as  mare  tkom ;  c» 
si|uify  that  what  is  shown  is  all  tbit 
etmts;  and  in  tins  sense'  it  may  la 
termed  mere  <a#mfry  aa  consistia; 
oafty  of  what  ia  on  the  mindf.  Ia 
describing  a  hoase^hoiwevery  wa  apedl 
of  its  OHUide^  and  not  of  itasAom;  ai 
also  of  th#  aatiidki  of  a  hoah*  aad  not 


of  the  ikom,    Apputrmm^  4 
action  aa  well  aasAeap;  bat  .the  fosmar 
is  the-act  of  «i  i 
lM»BE:af  oaa  Ihat  it 
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itself  to  tin  vi#«r;  dl*  $k(m  ir  piff* 
poaely  fitgmwd  to  vieir.  A  penon 
aoofcvt  a  «Aa»  9»  at  to  b«  bmd  b« 
othars^  bis  ^^Mfcnce  is  ikat  wluck 
Moav  ita^tf  tt  kirn.  To  look  only  to 
«AoB7y  or  Im  oonc^medfor  «AoaPOolr» 
•isnifies  to  k^  ooacenicd  for  that  oiuf 
i(»Bich  will  attract  ootioe;  to  look 
only  to  tba  ominde  sip^ifies  t&  be  eon* 
eerned  only  for  that  vHiich  may  be  seen 
in  a  tbiog,  to  tke  disre^wd  of  tkat  whiok 
is  not  seen :  to  look  only  to  appear- 
ancet  stgntiieB  the  same  as  the  former^ 
•Kc^tkatMc^iiris  said  in  thepo- 
per  sense  of  that  which  literally  stnkeflr 
the  eye;  but  ^pearmnceg  extend  to 
tbe  oondoct,  and  whatever  may  effect 
tfatf  repBtation. 

SEMBLANCE  or  S££MINO  (v. 
To  teem}  always  conveys  the  idea  of 
no  ttttieal  mppeermnce,  or  at  least  \B 
cootfasfeed  with  tknt  wkieh  is  leal ;  k* 
who  only  wean  Uie  Mmhkmee  of 
friendship  would  be  itt  deeetring  tk» 
lofafntnd. 


TotAI  Sed  fbe  IHatdfeMp  of  tke  wwM  li  rikow^ 
Mflre9irt«aidM«W!i  SAViASi 

'J'Be  ^jttnBf  pWt  Or  Wl^k  SHIoHl  SMHldjf  DkUv 

«lMUiil»n«ttfoi»«nnMMiaiUni.    ThbtoMly 
tbaMaitft4»f|]iiDgr,  flMia. 

B«vrj.MCHiikM  igMw*  ftnoas  «f  raob  vte 
hMrd  vUh  plewnre  (bj  Jama  I.  of  Seotteod)^ 
Every  tfppe«r«ncB  gf  gnilt  wm  csaarined  witb 


'    lUtMlaiH,ttewlldaitteMtofpi^, 

Wetft  lUenaAlp^  jemMbJitt  to  betnj.  Iffoou. 

I  8HOWY,   GAUDY,   GAY* 

SHOWY,  haTin^orbdngfttllofsAew 

(o.  iSftow^  wt9ide\  »  aott^  an  epithet 

!    of  dispraise ;  that  whichis  •htmy  has  seU 

'    dom  any  thing  to  deeenvnotice  beyond 

I    khatwhichcatehettheeye!  GAUDY, 

from  tlie  Latin  gaudeo  to  rejoioe,  si|^ 

nifies  liteiallymllof  joy;  and  is  ap^ 

'    plied  figuratively  to  tke  exterior  of 

objfeols^  but  wttk  tho  annexed  bnd 

idea  of  being  striking  to  an  excess  i 

GAY,  on  the  oontrary,  which  is  only 

a  conttnction  of  gamify,  m  osed  in  tho 

same  sense  as  an  epithet  of  praise. 

Some  things  mny  be  ihotepy  and  in 

I    their  nature  properly  so;  thus  the  tail 

of  a  peacock  is  ihowy :  artificial  ob- 

j^  may  likewise  be  ekony,  but  tkef 

will  not  be  preforred  by  persons  of 

taste.    That  which  is  ^an«^  is  alwavs 

ArdficiAly  and  is  always  chosen  by  the 

vftio,  the  Tul^u-^  and  the  ignorant. '  A 

7 


fintid  senmnt  win  bedizen  henelf  with 
f  atidfy«colottred  ribbons.  That  which 
IS  gay  is  either  nature  itself,  or  nature 
imitated  in  the  best  manner.  Spring 
is  a  gay  season,  and  flowers  are  its 
goyett  accompaniments. 

The  gttu^y,  btbblinr,  aod  wmeneM  day 

Ii  eiept  Ittte  the  SoNOB  «f  tke  left.  9muaniXK» 

Joennd  dajr 
Upon  the  moeotelA  toft  tlujol^r  dM«*d. 

8HREWD5  V,  Jcuie- 
TO  SHRIEK,  V.  To  cry. 
TO  SHUN,  V.  To  avoid.     ■  • 
TO  SHUT,  V.  To  close» 

StCI^,  SICKLY,  DISEASE,  MOBBUk. 

SICK  denotes  a  partial  state;  ikkfy 
a  permanent  state  of  the  body,  « 
proneness  to  be  ikk :.  he  who  is  $kk 
may  be  made  w^;  but  he  who  is 
SICKLY  is  seldom  realljr  well :  aft 
persons  are  liable  to  be  aick^  tkoe^ 
lew  have  the  nnsfortune  to  be  iickfy* 
A  person  may  be  sicii^  from  the  efiiect 
ef  cold,  violent  exercise,  and  die  like; 
but  he  is  tickly  otUy  from  constitntien* 

Sickly  expresses  i|  permanent  state 
ef  indisposition:  but  DISEASED  ex< 
presses  a  violent  state  of  dera^f^ 
aoent  without  specifying  its  duratio*;: 
it  may  be  for  a  time  only,  or  for  n 
permanency.  The  person  or  Jus  ca»' 
stitution  is  tickly;  the  person,  or  his 
frame,  or  particular  parts,  ais  his  lungs. 
Ins  inside,  his  brain,  and  the  like, 
may  be  dmated.  Sick^  tlekfyf  and 
,  diteated,  may  all  be  used  in  a  moral 
application :  MORBID  is  used  In  hd 
other.  Sick  denotes  a  partial  state'  as' 
before,  namely,  a  state  of  disgust^  and 
is  always  associated  with  toe  objtet 
of  the  ttcknett;  we  are  tick  of  turbu- 
lent enjoyments,  and  seek  for  tran* 
quillity :  'tickiy  and  mct^M  are  ap- 
plied '  to  the  habitual  state  of  the  ikeU 
in«s  or  character;  a  sick^  sentiment 
tatity,  a  morbid  fsensibility :  disfsated 
is  applied  in  general  to  individuals  or 
communities,  to  persons  or  to  thiafs  ; 
a  person's  mind  is  in  a  duetHud  stafea 
when  it  is  under  the  influence  of  cor» 
rupt  passions  or  principles ;  society  is; 
in  a  diuaud  state  when  it  is  over* 
g^own  with  wealth  taid  luxury. 

.  ff^  evgM  I  M  Hay  ui  li  Mtk  iW  aK*^ 
with  too  nncb^  M  thej  fhat'itarr e  with  oothioy. 
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SIGN. 


SIGMIFICANT. 


Both  Hotter  ud  Vlfsa  ««n  of  a  v«a  delkato 
and  tiektjf  cooiUtuUoD.  Walsh. 

For  »  mlad  diseased  with  vain  longliies  after 
vnatUloaMe  adTaaUgef,  ao  medlciae  can  be 
prescribed.  Johnson. 

YTblM  the  dktenpen  of  a  relaxed  fibre  prof- 
oottlcate  all  tbe  morWd  force  of  conTuMoa  to 
the  bodj  of  the  itate,  the  iteMliaew  of  the  phy 
■idan  ii  otarpowered  bj  tha  vary  atped  of  tha 
iUtmtm  fioaaic. 

SICKLY,   v.    Sick. 

SICKNESS,   ILLMESSi   . 
INDISPOSITION. 

SICKNESS  denotes  the  state  of 
being  tick  (v.  Sick) :  ILLNESS  that 
of  being  t//  (v.  Evil):  INDISPOSI- 
HON  that  of  being  not  well  disposed. 
Sickneu  denotes  tbe  state  generally  or 
pMurticularly ;  iUneu  denotes  it  par- 
ticularly :  we  speak  ofticknea  as  op- 
posed to  good  health;  in  iickneu or 
in  health ;  but  of  the  illneu  of  a  par- 
ticular person :  when  sickness  is  said 
of  the  individual,  it  designates  a  pro- 
tracted state ;  a  person  may  be  said 
to  have  much  sickness  iu  his  fia roily  : 
illness  denotes  only  a  particular  or 
partial  sickness;  a  person  is  said  to 
Aave  bad  an  illness  at  this  or  that 
time,  ill  this  or  that  place,  for  this  or 
that  period.  Indisposition  is  a  slight 
illnesSf  such  an  one  as  is  capable  of 
deianging  him  either  in  his  enjoy- 
ments or  in  his  business.  C!olds  are 
tbe  ordinary  causes  of  indisposition. 

Mdbiear  b  a  lOft  of  aiify  old  age ;  ft  teachei 
It  a  dUUeacato  aar  oaithly  state.  Pom. 

Thb  k  tha  flnt  letter  that  I  have  ventored 
mpaa»  which  wfll  he  wrMea,  I  fear,  vadUaall- 
h«i  Hterii;  as  Tullj  np^  Tyro's  letters  wero 
after  hb  laoovery  frops  an  Wne$t,    AmouMfrnT. 

It  Is  Bot«  as  yoB  eoacalve,  aa  indttpotUian  of 
hodjr»  but  tbe  mfaid^  dheaie.  Foao. 

SIGN,  V,  Mark. 

SIGN,   SIGNAL* 

SIGN  and  SIGNAL  are  both  de- 
rived  from  the  same  source  (y.  Mark, 
tign),  and  the  latter  is  but  a  species 
gf  the  former.* 

The  sign  enables  us  to  recognize  an 
object ;  it  is  therefore  sometimes  na- 
tural :  signal  serves  to  give  warning; 
it  is  always  arbitrary. 

The  movements  which  are  visible  in 
the  countenance  are  conmionly  the 
signg  of  wfaiat  passes  io  the  heart. 

•VldaQinidi< 


Th^  beat  of  tfae^dnim  it  tbe  tigidht 
soldiers  to  repair  to  tbeir  post 

We  converse  -with  tbc»e  win  m 
present  by  sigiu  ;  we  make  ouneho 
understood  by  thcrse  who  are  « i 
distaooe  by  means,  of  signaU. 

The  aod  that  ratMeathe  vriU  divlaa, 
The  faJthftU  fta*d  Inwrocable  aigu^ 
Tbh  seata  thy  suit.  fm. 

Tbea  fint  the  tmabltoK  earth  tha«<pMip«r, 
Aad  dashinc  fixes  enllsbtaB  all  thecave.  Dns- 

SIGNAL,  V.  Sign. 

SIGNIFICANT,    EXPKE6S1VE. 

The  SIGNIFICANT  is  that  wbks 
serves  as  a  sign ;  the  EXPRESSni 
is  that  which  speaks  out  or  declares: 
the  latter  is  therefore  a  stronger  ten 
than  the  former :  a  look  is  signi^f»i 
when  it  is  made  to  express  an  ids 
that  passes  in  the  mind;  but  it  a 
espressive  when  it  is  made  to  exprea 
a  feeling  of  the  heart.  The  kwks  ve 
but  occasionally  significmUp  bac  tin 
countenance  may  be  habituaOj  a- 
fressive,  iSigft^^n^  is  applied  in  is 
indifferent  sense  according  to  tbe  u- 
ture  of  the  thing  signified;  hat  eipm- 
sive  is  always  applied  to  that  which  l< 
good.  A  signmcani  look  may  codrt 
a  very  bad  idea;  but  an  crprm« 
countenance  always  expresses  vto^ 
feeling. 

The  distincdoo  between  th«se  woni$ 
is  the  same  when  applied  to  tiiiQ^ 
as  to  persons :  a  wordT  is  significant  li 
whatever  it  is  made  to  siguiAsbot 
a  word  is  expreuive  according  to  tk 
force  with  wnich  it  conveys  an  idea. 
The  teim  signijicani,  in  this  case, 
simply  explains  the  nature;  bat  ihe 
epitnet  expressive  characterizes  it  » 
something  good;  Technical  terns  vt 
significant  only  of  the  precise  ideis 
which  belong  to  the  art.  Most  lan- 
guages have  some  terms  which  are 
peculiarly  efprecuve,  and  oonseqtKflt* 
ly  adapted  for  poetry. 

I  ooald  aot  help  giviaff  mj  frind  Ik  mf 
chaat  a  «<^rn<^lc«nt  look  apaa  this  ocoulM. 

The  Enf  IMw  lladaa^  paitieahtfty  ^^  ** 
osU  the  plain  Eoslish,  is  a  vary  caphm  •">  '^ 
pre$Hct  laagttseai  jtuauis^*' 

SIGNIFICATION,  IMPORT,  S£NS£' 

The  SIGNinCATION  fr.  ?otf- 

press)  is  that  of  which  ths  word  » 
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made  the  sign ;  the  IMPORT  is  tfiat 
^vh\cb  is  imported  or  carried  Into  the 
understanding,  the  SENSE  is  that 
'v^hich  is  comprehended  by  the  sense 
or  the  understanding. 

The  signification  of  a  word  inelades 
either  the  whole  or  the  part  of  what 
is  anderstood  by  it ;  the  import  in- 
cludes its  whole  force  and  value ;  the 
sense  is  applicable  mostly  to  a  part.    • 

The  signification  of  a  word  is  fixed 
by  the  standard  of  custom  ;  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  changed  by  any  indi- 
vidual :  the  import  of  a  term  is  esti- 
mated by  the  various  acceptations  in 
which  it  is  employed;  a  sense  is 
sometimes  arbitranly  attached  to  a 
word  which  is  widely  difFprent  from* 
that  ia  which  it  is  commonly  acknow- 
ledged. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  the  true  signi- 
fication  of  every  word,  to  weigh  the 
import  of  every  term,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  exact  sense  in  which  it  is 
taken. 

Every  word  expressing  either  a 
simple,  or  a  complex  idea,  is  said  to 
have  a  signiJic€Uion,  though  not  an 
import.  Technical  and  moral  terms 
have  an  import  and  different  senses^ 
A  child  learns  the  significations  of 
»lmple  terms  as  he  hears  them  used. 
A  writer  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
full  import  of  every  term  which  he  has 
occasion  to  make  use  of.  The  dif- 
ferent senses  which  words  admit  of 
is  a  great  source  of  ambiguity  and 
confusion  with  illiterate  people. 

Sign^cation  and  import  are  said 
mostly  of  single  words  only ;  sense  is 
said  of  words  either  ip  connection 
with  each  other,  or  as  belonging  to 
£ome  class:  thus  we  speak  of  tha 
signification  of  the  wora  house,  of 
the  iffiporf  of  the  term  love ;  bat  the 
sense  of  the  sentence ;  the  sense  of  the 
author;  the  employment  of  words  in 
a  techniad,  inomi,  or  physical  sense, ' 


A  ll«  eoMbtelD  tUs,-tlmt  it  te  a  tiOaetign^ 
cation  loMMrlDgfy  and  Toluatarily  naed.    Somra. 

To  draw  new  to  God  to  an  CTprcwton  of  awfal 
and  BjMcriow  import.  Buou 

There  are  two  ternet  in  wMcb  ive  nay  to 
laid  to  draw  near,  ia  toch  a  drgraa  aa  BMtali^ 
adnUt,  t«  CM. 

TO  8IONIFT,  V.  To  denote» 

TO  SIGHIFT,  V.  Tq  tXpfUS. 


"to  fiicJN'rj'T,  iwrpLT. 
SIGNIFY,  77.  To  exoress. 
IMPLY,  from  the  latin  implied  to 
fold  in,  signifies  to  fold  or  involve  a^ 
idea  in  any  object. 

-  These  terms  may  be  employed  either 
08  respects  actions  or  words.  In  the 
first  case  signify  is  the  act  of  the 
person  making  known  by  means  of  a 
sign,  as  we  signify  our  approbation 
by  a  look  :  imply  marks  the  value  or 
force  of  the  action ;  our  assent  is  im^ 
plied  in  our  silence.  When  applied 
to  words  or  marks,  sigiiify  denotes  the 
positive  and  established  act  of  th^ 
thing;  imply  is  its  relative  act:  a 
word  signifies  whatever  it  is  madi 
literally  to  stand  for;  it  implies  i^^t 
which  It  stands  for  figuratively  or  mo- 
rally. The  term  house  signifies  that 
which  is  constructed  for  a  dwelling; 
the  term  residence  implies  something 
superior  to  a  house.  A  cross,  thus^ 
+ ,  signifies  addition  in  arithmetic  or 
algebra ;  a  long  stroke,  thus,  — ,  witK 
a  break  in  the  text  of  a  work,  implies 
that  the  whole  sentence  Is  dot  com<> 
pleted.  It  frequently  happens  that 
words  which  signify  nothing  particu- 
lar in  themselves,  may  be  made  to 
imply  a  great  deal  by  the  tone,  the 
manner,  and  the  connection. 

Words  tigntfy  not  immediateljr  and  primarily 
(hingf  themteifei,  but  tha  conceptions  of  cli^ 
Bilnd  eoacemiaf  tbinga.  Bocrtk 

Plowire  implies  a  proportion  and  tgfccnmrt 
to  the  mptttlfe  statea  and  coadltiow  of  iMn. 


TO   SIGNIPY,   AVAIL. 

SIGNIFY  (v.  To  signify)  is  here 
employed  with  regard  to  events  of 
life,  and  their  relative  importance. 
AVAIL  (v,  avail)  is  never  used 
otherwise.  That  which  a  thing  sig- 
nifies is  what  it  contains ;  if  it  signi- 
fies nothing,  it  contains  nothing,  and 
is  worth  nothing;  if  it  signifies  much, 
it  contains  much,  or  is  worth  much. 
That  which  avails  produces;  if  it 
avails  nothing  it  produces  nothing,  is 
of  no  use;  if  it  avails  much,  it  pror 
duces  or  is  worth  much. 

We  consider  the  end  as  to  its  signi- 
fication, and  the  means  as  to  their 
avail.  Although  it  is  of  little  or  no 
sign^ication  to  a  man  what  become^ 
oi  his  remains,  yet  no  one  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  leaving  them 
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SCLEMCE. 


aiLENT. 


to  be  .exposed  to  ooDtempt.    Words 

are  bat  too  often  of  little  avail  to  curb 
the  unruly  wills  of  children. 

A»  for  voodtn  whtt  Hgn^feih  tolUng  M  9t 


HUmce  for  »  lonf  norktete.  I  am  fir  f'sa 
approvlaf  tach  a  taeUmmity  ;  W«  1  kip:^  if 
preve  tke  eud  and  tntent  of  PytlMfocas*  I^bH' 


What  AMif  a  parcel  of  fCatvtai  acalrnt  gam- 
iar,  whea  tbry  who  make  tliea  coniptre  together 
ttt  the  iaflradioBor  then. 


SILENCE,    TACITURNITY. 

*The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs 
ftieo  and  taceo :  the  former  of  which 
is  interpreted  by  some  to  si^ify  to 
cease,  to  speak ;  and  the  latter  not  to 
begin  to  speak :  others  maintain  the 
direct  contrary.  According  to  the 
present  use  of  the  words,  SILENCE 
expresses  less  than  TACITURNITY : 
the  titetU  man  does  not  speak ;  the 
iaciturn  man  will  not  speak  at  all. 
The  Latins  designated  the  most  pro- 
found silence  by  the  epithet  of  taci- 
tum,  taciturna,  tilentia. 

Silence  is  either  occasional  or  har 
bitoal;  it  may  arise  from  circum* 
stances  or  character:  taciturnittf  is 
mostly  habitual  and  springs  iroro  dis- 
position. A  loquacious  man  may  be 
silent  if  he  has  no  one  to  speak  to ; 
and  a  prudent  man  will  always  be 
silent  where  he  finds  that  spring 
would  be  dangerous.  A  taciturn  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally 
make  an  effort  to  speak,  but  he 
never  speaks  without  an  effort.  When 
silence  is  habitual,  it  does  not  spring 
from  an  unamiable  character;  but 
tadtumity  has  alwavs  its  source  in 
a  vicious  temper  of  the  mind.  A 
silent  man  may  firequently  contract  a 
habit  of  silence  from  thoughtfulness, 
modesty,  or  the  fear  of  offending:  a 
man  is  taciturn  only  from  the  sul- 
lenness  and  gloominess  of  his  temper. 
Habits  of  retirement  ronder  men  si- 
Unt;  savages  seldom  break  their  ti- 
Unee ;  company  will  not  correct  fa- 
ciftcmtfy,  but  rather  increase  it.  The 
observer  is  necessarily  silent;  if  he 
flpeaks,  it  is  only  in  order  to  observe : 
the  melancholy  man  is  naturally  to* 
citum;  if  he  speaks,  it  is  with  pain  to 
himself.-  Seneca  sajrs,  talk  little  with 
others  and  nmch  with  yourself:  the 
^leni  man  observes  this  precept ;  the 
taciturn  man  exceeds  it. 
Biience  k  Um  perfednt  beraU  of  joy : 
1  w«n  bat  Ulttoliappy,  IT  I  eotrid  Mv  how  iMcb. 


SILENT,    DUMB,    MUTE, 
8PEBCHLJES8. 

Not  speaking  is  the  common  :dei 
included  in  the  sienificatioD  of  tbe« 
terms  which  differ  either  in  the  caose  ^ 
the  circumstance :  SILENT  (v.  SiU^ 
is  altogether  an  indefinite  and  gee-n. 
term  expressing  little  more  tluo  ti' 
common  idea.  We  may  be  »^ 
because  we  will  not  speak,  or  v? 
may  be  silent  because  we  casau 
spe^k;  but  in  distinction  from  tb*. 
other  terms  it  is  always  emplojaf  :* 
the  former  case.  DUMB,  from  *i^ 
German  dumm  stupid  or  idiotic,  <l^ 
notes  a  physical  incapacity  to  speak. 
hence  persons  are  said  to  be  bm 
dumb;  they  may  likewise  be  dxs' 
from  temporary  physical  causes,  b 
from  griet,  shame,  and  the  likr;  a 
person  may  be  struck  dumb.  MITL 
m  Latin  tnutus,  Greek  pcrrec  to 
fAvw  to  shut,  signifies  a  shut  mocsl; 
a  temporary  disability  to  speak  ina 
arbitrary  and  incidental  causes  r  beoc: 
the  office  of  mutes  or  of  pensoos  »t»> 
engage  not  to  speak  for  a  certvi 
time;  and,  in  like  manner,  penrci 
are  said  to  be  mttte  who  dare  doc 

five  utterrance  to  their  thoidiQ> 
P££CHL£SS^  or  void  of  s^ 
denotes  e  physical  incapacity  to  sprt^ 
from  incidental  causes ;  as  when  i 
person  falls  down  speecAicss  in  n 
apoplectic  fit,,  or  in  consequence  of  x 
violent  contusion. 

AadJvsCbcfeietlMcoiUfawiarihe  wood, 
Tbe  clldii«  Lethe  iwdsher  eifent  flood.  Dana. 

Tbetrathorillt,  htJi^mgnmltmSbrntoit 
•■(iott  VMM  be  stnMk  Amr*  vem  thk  Ibeoo* 
of  dieooiineCpartjUflt)  dried  ep.  Ama 

*rte  Hrtftirieff  flrar  inil  ifiiwi  ■— wiim  ■!  iH 

Jfwte  WMliiitonciie»  ud  vpr%kt  etood  bkhur; 

D&n0 

Ijooff  mtiCe  be  iCoad,  and  leeatef  oa  kb  Mrf; 


DmBk  , 

Bntwlio  eaa  paint  tbe  lowr  as  hefCoed, 

PlercM  by  • 

^cecMete,  aad  iz>d  te  lU  titt  d 


*  Vida  Abb^  Baabaad ;  «  Slweiwtt,  tadtMos." 
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SII.X7,  V.  Simple. 
siMiLABiTY,  V.  Likemss. 

SIMILE,  SIMILITUDE^ 
COMPARISON. 
SIMILE  and  SIMILITUDE  are 
both  draWn  from  the  Latin  titrdlU  like : 
the  fbrmer  signifying  the  thing  that  is 
like  ;   the  latter  either  the  thing  that 
is   like,  or  the  quality  of  being  like: 
in  the   fbrmer  sense  only  it  is  to  be 
compared    with    similt,    when    em- 
ployed    as    a    figure    of    speech   or 
thought ;  every  thing  is  a  nmile  which 
associates  objects  together  on  account 
of  any  real  or  supposed  likeness  be- 
tween them ;  but  a  timilitude  signifies 
a  prolonged  or  continued  gimile.    The 
latter   may  be   expressed    in    a  few 
words,  as  when  we  say  the  god-like 
Achilles ;  but  the  former  enters  into 
minute  circumstances  of  COMPARI- 
SON, as  when  Homer  compares  any  of 
his  heroes  fighting  and  defending  them- 
selves against  multitudes  to  lions  who 
are     attacked    by    dogs    and    men. 
Every  $imiU  is .  more  or  less  a  conk- 
parisoHf  but  every  comparison  is  not 
a  simile:  the  latter  compares  things 
only  as  far  .as  they  are  alike ;  but  the 
fbrmer  extends  to  those  things  which 
are  different:   in  this  manner,  there 
may  be  a  comparison  between  large 
things    and   small,    although    there 
can  be  no  good  simile. 

Tbne  are  alM  tevctal  BdUa  HwtUtt  aad  ■!- 
luioos  te  the  ftnt  book  of  Puidin  LofC 

Snch  n  kato  %  Mtvral  b^it  to  lelltade  (to 
earry  on  the  fonoer  timiUtude')  aie  like  waten 
which  may  be  fcrerd  laCo  foaautof.  Pops. 

Yoar  Image  of  wonhlpplai^  oace  a  jear  la  a 
cartaia  piaee«  la  lollatioa  of  the  Jewa,  is  bat  a 


SIMILITUDE,  v»  Likeness. 
SIMILITUDE,  V.  Simile. 

SIMPLE,  SILLY,   FOOLISH. 

SIMPLE  is  in  Latin  simples  or  sine 
plica  without  a  fold. 

SILLY  is  bat  a  variation  of  simple, 

FOOLISH  signifies  like  sl/ooI  (v. 
Fool). 

The  simple,  when  applied  to  the 
understaoding,  implies  such  a  con- 
tracted power  as  is  incapable  of  com- 
bination; silfy  and  foolish  rise  in 
•eose   upon    the   Ibriiier,    ttgnifying 


•tther  the  perfwrion  or  tlietotsld*^ 
fidency'of  understanding:  the  beluH 
vioor  of  a  person  may  1m  silfy,  who 
from  any  excess  of  feeJing  loses  hit 
sense  of  propriety;  the  conduct  of  a 
peiBon  will  be  foolish  who  has  not 
judgement  to  direct  himself.    Country 
people  may  be  simple  owing  to  their 
want  of  knowledge.    Children  will  bo 
silfy  in  c»mpany  if  they  have   too 
much  liberty  given  them.    There  ar« 
aome  persons  who  never  acquire  wis* 
dom  enough    to  prevent  them  fron 
oommittingybo/MA  errors. 
Aad  had  the  Htmpte  aatfvet 
ObMTvM  bit  face  aihrlee. 
Their  awalth  aad  faaie  toaie  jfean  aea 
Had  reach'd  above  the  ikie*.  Swirr* 

Two  fodt  a  HUjf  woBian  have  aadoce. 

Daroaa; 

VUsn  Joftlj  tboQcht  It  a  fjolUh  Agnre  Ibr  a 

fraTe  mnn  Co  be  tfvertakf a  by  death,  while  be 

wn  weighing  the  cadence  of  vocdi  aad  nMaearlac 

vaiHt»  Wauh. 

SIN,  V.  Crime, 
siNCEBEi  V.  Candid. 
siNCBRE,  V.  Hearty. 
SINGULAR,  V.  Particular. 
SINGULAR,  V.  Rare. 
SITUATION,  V.  Circumstance. 
SITUATION,  V.  Place.^ 

SITUATION,  CONDITION,  STATU, 
PREDICAMENT,    PLIGHT,    CASE, 

SITUATION,  V.  Place. 

CONDITION,  V.  Condition. 

STATE, .  in  Latin  status  from  sto 
to  stand,  signifies  the  point  stood 
upon. 

SITUATION  is  said  generally  of 
objects  as  they  respect  others;  eondi" 
lion  as  they  respect  themselves.  What- 
ever afiects  our  property,  oor  ho^j^Sp 
our  liberty,  and  the  like,  oonstitnftaa 
our  situation ;  whatever  afiects  our  - 
person  immediately  is  our  cmuktum  : 
•  a  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  save  himself  nrom  a  pri- 
son is  in  a  bad  situation  ;  a  traraler 
who  is  left  in  a  ditch  robbed  and 
wounded  is  in  a  bad  condign.  The 
iituation  and  condition  aie  said  of 
that  which  is  contingent  and  changa- 
able ;  the  state  of  that  which  is  compa- 
ratively stable  or  establiihed.  Atrada»- 
man  is  in  a  good  situation  who  is  in 
the  way  for  carrying  on  a  good  trada: 

S  A  li 
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6— bted  -  tt  UHwer  owe  deMuid  and 
«o  ke«»  iH>  iiii  credits  HcDca  k  i* 
^uAm^  fipeakofAeftato  of  health, 
«Da  the  iiate  of  the  mind;  not  tha 
iteolioii  '4>r  cdadttiofiy  becanse  tha 
hp&f  and  nind  ara  coosiiiaBMl  as  t(» 
their  geneial  frama,  and  not  as  to 
aaj  rektm  or  jiarticiibr  ctraim* 
itahcas;  so  likewise,  a  date  of  in* 
ftmtt,  a  state  of  miilt,  a  «ate  of  in- 
oooenee,  and  the  hke;  bat  not  either 
a  salif  olMHi  jor  a  eoadtfiofi. 

When  speaking  of  bodies  there  ia 
the  same  distinction  in  the  tenns>  as 
in  regard  to  individuals.    An  ann^ 
may  be  either  in  a  situation^  a  conrft- 
#1011/ or  a  state.    An  wrmy  that  is  on 
•errice  may  be  in  a  critinl  sittustion^ 
with   respea  to  the  enemy  and  its 
own  comparative  weakness;  it  may  ha 
in  a  deplorable  condition  if  it  stand  in 
need'  of  provisions  and  necessaries; 
An  army  that  is  at  home  wiil  be  in  a 
good  or  bad  state,  according  to  the 
regnlations  of  the  commander  in  chief. 
Of  a  prince  who  is  threatened  with 
invasion  from  foreign  enemies,  and 
with  a  rebellion  from   his  subjects, 
we  should  not  say  that  his  condUian, 
hut  his  situation,  was  critical.    Of  a 
prince,  however,  who  like  Alfred  was 
obliged  to  fly,  and  to  seek  safety  in 
diseuise  and  poverty,  we  should  speak 
of  his  hard  condition.    The  state  of  a 
prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  but  the 
state  of  his  afbin  and  government 
may;  hence,  Tikewise,  fta£e  may  with 
'lkK>A  propriety  be  said  of  a  natitm : 
ibtit  iitu&tion  seklom,  uniees  in  respedt 
to  other  nations,  and  condition  never. 
Oik'  the  other  hand,  wfaten  speaking  of 
-the  poor,  we  seldom  employ  the  terra 
-Sitfkation,   because'  thejr  are  seldom 
-IMMMideied  as  a  body  m  talation  to 
«th«r  bodies  i   we  moetly  speak  of 
their  eondifuM  as  batter  or  worse,  aon- 
DordtWg  as  they  have  more  or  less  of 
tlMT  obmibrts  ok  life  ;  and  of  tikeir  state 
-as'  i«gaid»  their  moral  habits. 
•     These  tefms  may  likewise  be  ap- 
•pIM  to inanwiate objectt;  and  opon 
the  same  grounds,  aboaseisinag^ 
'^tituaihn  as  raspeots  cbe  sunoonding 
objects ;  it  is  in  a  ^good  or  bad  emsii 
'Hon  as  respects  the  painting,  dewing, 
'(Bndertterfor,altogtettMr;  itisinafaad 
'4tate,  as  NMjfi«et»tbe  h^tans,  planter, 
Mof,  and  inteilar  atractare^  idtfjjgether. 
The  hand  of  a  watch  is  in  a  different 


SITUATICIN. 

tituatum  every  banr;  tbe  watch  it^elr 
may  be  in  a  bad  condition  if  d 
wheels  are  clogged  with  dirt ;  bet  is  i 
good  state  if  &  masks  are  akogetlk* 
sound  and  £t  £»  t 


-  The  nan  wIm  bis  a  clisncter  oTMs  ova  k  !£ 
Ctoflkaaged  hj  vaiylaff  Ua  tUmmHan. 

Mas.  Monia.'. 

It  b  tadeed  not  easj  to  prescribe  a  ncseef' 
■laaaar  «if  approach  to  Ifce  illilnawiil  m  war^ 
lltaoi,  vkice  cMUUttom  aaloects  cveiy  kW  r 
bcbailoar  eqaallj  to  i 


Pattam  ttwif  h  one  Tbtae  ¥7  wbicb  «e  ■ 
pMpaiedfte  Ibat  «toto  ia  vUcli  evil  aball  k» 


Sittuition  and  condition  are  elt> 

e^rmanent  or  temporary.     The  PEI- 
ICAMENT,  from   the  Latin  p 
dico  to   assert  or    declare^    sigoi^^ 
to  commit   one's    self   by   an   asser- 
tion; and  when    applied    to  dicm 
stances,  it  expresses  a  temporarr  cc- 
barrassed  situation  oocasicned  br  l. 
act  of  one's  own :  hence  we  a!**T 
speak  of  bringing   oarselves   int-  • 
predicament.      PLIGHT,  contrsi.-. 
from  the  Latin  j^Ucatus,  participk 
plico  to  fold,    signifies    any  dir^- 
stance  in  which  one   is    dis^reesi' 
entangled ;  and  CASE  f  r.  Case;  v 
nifies  any  thing  which  maj  beial  Hi.  • 
into  which  we  fall  mostly,  thoo^  k 
necessarily,  contrary  to  our  incfiasai 
Those  two  latter  terms  tberefbit  de- 
note species  of  a  temporary  eondiii^ 
for  they  both  express  that  whicf^  hi- 
pens  to  the  object  itself,  withotr  re- 
ference to  any  other.     A  person  ia  ^ 
an  unpleasant  situation  who  b  i^ 
up  in  a  stage  coach  with  disagreeiL 
company.    He  is  in  aa  awkward  f^ 
dkament  when  in  attempting  to  pk>* 
one  friend  he  displeases  another.  & 
may  be  in  a  wretched  plight  if  be 
oveitunied  in  a  stage  at  night,  &^ 
at   a   distance  from   any  habitsc  ^ 
He  will  be  in  evil  case  if  he  is  a<b' 
polled   to  put  up  with   a  spare  1- 
poor  diet. 

Satan  bebda  their 

KtbMle 


caVA. 


Aadtohk 

The  oflrndar'b  Ufe  lies  la  tbe  1 

Of  the  duke  oalj  <lsaiBitaU  otter  vtfce, 

la  whkh^retffcenMNt  I  nj  tboe  staad'A 

SeUBKi* 

.   Oar  eoie  it  like  that  of  a  tnTrUer  af*^ 

Alp*,  who  shoutd  Hacy  that  the  tep  ofllr  >< 

'  bni  ttoft  Mid  Mi  jonvaBf;  bicaan  Itaiei^ 

bli  pioipcct*  Ajbp* 
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SBBEPZ 


TSK 


srzfe,  MAOHiTimi, 

GBSATNES8,  BULK. 

SIZE,  from  rhe  L^n  dm  and 
cjedo  to  cut,  iigoili^  that  wlBch  i& 
cut  or  framed  accorang  to  a  certaia 

IHT>pOTtioil» 

MAGNITUDE,  from  the  Latin 
mttgnitudoy  answers  literally  to  the 
EngUsh  word  GREATNESS. 

BULK  T.  Bulky. 

Size  is  a  general  term  induding  all 
maimer  of  dimension  or  measurement ; 
magnitude  is  employed  in  sqience  or 
in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  some 
specific  measurement;  gre€tne$»  is  an 
tmscientiiic  term  applied  in  the  ^W» 
sense  to  ot^ects  in  general :  tize  is  in* 
definite,,  it  nerer  characterizes  any 
tiling  either  as  large  or  smaU;  but- 
magnitude  and  greatnets  always  sup- 
pose something  great;  and  hulk 
denotes  a  conaiderscble  degree  ^of 
greatnets.  Things  which  are  dim^ 
nutive  io  size  will  often  have  an  extra- 
ordinary de^e  ef  faeauiy  or  son* 
other  a^yentitioitt  f>erfection  to  oom^ 
pensate  the  deficiency.  Astrono- 
mers have  classed  the  stars  according 
to  their  different  magnitudet.  Great- 
nes$  is  coaudered  by  Burke  as  one 
source  of  the  sublime.  Bulk  is  that 
species  of  gteatneu  which  destroys 
the  symmetry,  and  consequendy  the 
beautyj  of  objects. 
Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  tUe, 

Drtdbx. 

Then  formM  tbe  moon, 
Globow,  and  ev«rj  magnitiuU  of  rtan. 

Awe  is  tho  tntMBtlnMot  tbat- iIm  lathe 
mlod  at  the  yIqw  of  God't  grea^nett.  UtiiMU 
H'»  httgj  bulk  on  wn*A  high  velmnea  rolI'dL    : 

DaYOKM. 

TO  SKETCH^  V.  To  delt'oeatc. 
SKILFUL,  V.  Clever. 
TO  SLANDER9  V.  To  aspcfse. 
SLAVEHY,  V.  Servitude. 
sLAucfrHTER,  V.  Comage. 

TO   SLAUGHTER,   V.    To  kllL 
TO  SLAT,  V,  To  kiU. 
TO  SLEEP,   SLUMBER,  DOZEj 

OROWZEy  NAP. 
SLEEP,  in  SaoEoo  d^pan^  low  Oer» 
!  mm  tit^p  jGezman  9cld^  ia  supposed 


m  oum  fnm  th^  low  G^Bmmt.  tktpiw 
aUck  slaoky .  because  ifagp  im  otes  an 
entile  relasatioA  of  the  j^kvsical  firame. 

SLUMBER,  in  Saxon  fftiwmra, 
&c.  is  but  an  intensive  verb  of  $chlum- 
men,  which  is  a  variatioa  fVom 
the  preceding  sleep,  slaepan,  Sce« 

DOZE,  in  iow  German  dusen,  is 
in .  aH  prebability  a  vitnatioDi  irom  tl»D 
French  dors,  and  the  Latin  darmio  to 
sleep,  which  was  anciently  dermio  and 
cpnes  from  the  Greek  Kma.  jei  skkij^ 
because  people  lay  on  skins  when 
they  slept, 

DROWZE  is  avariadottof  deste.    ^ 

NAP  is  io  all  probability  a  vari-» 
ation  of  nob  and  nod^ 

Sleep  is  the  genera)  terin^  W^ich 
deagnates  in  an  indefinite  manner  that 
state  of  the  body  to  which  all  anima^ 
ted  beings  are  snbject  at  certain  sea^ 
sons  in  the  course  of  nature ;  to.  ttumber 
is  to  </0cp  lightly  and  softly;  %odogei»ta 
incline  to  sleep  or  to  bc^n  sleeping;^ 
to  nap  is  to  slaep  for  a  time.  Every 
one  who  is  not  indisposed  deeps  dnritl^ 
the  night.  Thoee  who  ara  acmistoirted' 
to  wake  at  aoertam  boor  of  th<^  tnnrn* 
iog  conmooly  thmbtr  amAj  after  that' 
time.  There  af»  many  who>'  thoogh 
thvy  cannot  sleep  in  a  carriage,  wifl 
ynt  be  obliged  to  doze  if  they  trttftl 
in  ther  n%M.  Id  hot  elimatee  tho 
nsiddle  of  the  day  is  comoHNily  chosen 
for  a  nap, 

SXEEPy,  DROWSY,  LETHARGIC* 
SPEEPY  {v.  To  sleep)  .«tpresse9 
eikber  a  temporary  or  a  permnnent 
sta^e;  DROWSY,  which  ooue« 
from  the  low  German  drusen,  and 
is  a  variation  of  doxe  («.  T<9  fleep%, 
etpresses  mostly  a  temporary  state; 
LETHARGIC  from  lethargy,  m  Latin 
lethargia,  Greek  x^dafyir,  compounded 
of  y^nSn  fo^tfiiluess,  and  a^^^  swift, 
signi^ing  a  proneness  tg  forgetfuh^s 
or'  sleep,  describes  a  permanent  or  ha* 
bitual  state. 

Skepyi  as  >  temporary  state  egpress- 
ee  akO'/what  is  naiturai  or  seasonMo^; 
dnmiimeas  expresses  an  indinadooto 
sleep  at  unseasonable  hours.  > 

<ii  iS'.daiural  to.  be  sleepy^  the 
hoar  when  we  are .  aecnscomed  to*.. 
retijBtoTQBt;  itisoommoato' be i&»09»^ 
iftbeoi  sitting  stiii  after,  dinner.  'Sleepi- 
nese^m  9  penmuinit  jftate^  is  an  vsAt* 
mity  to  woich  some  persons  are 
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SLOW. 


j«ct  bonstitiitionaily;  lethargy  is  s 
disease  with  which  people  c^rwise 
the  most  wakeful  ma j  be  occasioDaUy 
attacked. 

TO  SLIDE,  V.  To  slip. 

SLIGHT,  V.  Cursory. 

TO  SLIGHT,  V.  To  disregard. 

TO   SLIP,   SLIDE,   GLIDE. 

SLIP  is  in  low  German  sUpan^ 
Latin  iaW  to  sHp,  and  libo  to  pour, 
which  comes  from  the  Greek  XMiAcf^Ai 
to  pour  down  as  water  does,  and  the 
Beorew  talap  to  turn  aside. 

SLIDE  is  a  yaiiation  of  ilipy  and 
GLIDE  of  f/uie. 

To  $Up  is  an  involuntary,  and  »Ude 
a  ▼oluntary  motion :  those  who  go  on 
the  ice  in  fear  will  $lip ;  hoys  $Udc  on 
the  ice  by  way  of  amusement.  To  $Up 
and  tUdt  are  lateral  movements  of  the 
£Bet;  but  to  glide  is  the  movement 
of  the  whole  body,  and  just  that  easy 
motion  which  is  made  by  sHpping^ 
$tidingt  flying,  or  swimming.  A  per- 
son gUdes  along  the  surface  of  the  ice 
when  he  $lide$  y  a  vessel  gUdn  aloi^ 
throu^  the  water.    In  the  moral  and 

Surative  application,  a  person  $lip$ 
lo  commits  umntentional  errors; 
he  slides  into  a  course  of  life,  who 
wittingly,  and  yet  without  difficulty, 
fidls  into  the  practice  and  habits  whidi 
are  recommended ;  he  glides  through 
life  if  he  pursues '  his  course  smoothly 
and  vnthcmt  interruption. 

Bmy  oM  taiM  ttet  Buuijor  tte  IdMs  whkh 
le  dnind  to  nimin  liavB  imutovably  4<f9itf 

Vnj,  JOBMMB. 


Aad  din  UljHes  down  the  cable  tUOe,  Driumm, 
ABdwftlj  let  tteran^loK  mtlmfUde. 

DiiTBn. 

SLOTHFUL,  V.  Inoctwe. 

SLOW,   DILATORY,  TARDY, 
TEDIOUS. 

SLOW  is  doubtless  connected  with 
sbither  and  slide,  which  kind  of  mo- 
tion when  viralking  is  the  slowest  and 
the  laziest. 

DILATORY,  from  the  Latin  de- 
fero  to  defer,  signifies  prone  to  defer. 

TARDY,  from  the  Latin  tardue. 

TEDIOUS,  from  the  Latin  tisdii 
to  be  weary^  tignifies  canaing  weaii* 


8MEAS. 


( 


Slow  is  a  general  and  unqaafifMtem 
applicable  to  the  motion  ofasyc^* 
ject  or  to  the  motions  and  actkiiBt^ 
persons  in  particular,  and  to  tbgi 
dispositions  also ;  dilatory  relatef » 
the  disposition  only  of  peraa»;«i 
are  slow  in  what  we  are  about ;  it 
are  dilatory  in'  setting  about  a  tfaat 
Shto  is  applied  to  corporeal  or  wxtd 
actions;  a  nerson  may  be  dm  2 
walking,  or  slow  in  conceivii^:  ttrt 
is  applicable  to  mental  acbom ;  <! 
ire  iardif  in  our  proceedings  or  « 
progress;  we  are  tardy  \n  naka 
up  accounts  or  in  concluding  a  tion. 
llVe  may  be  slow  with  propnetra 
not;  to  our  own  ioconveoieDce « 
that  of  others ;  when  we  are  te^ 
we  are  always  so  improperly.  ^  Ti 
be  slow  and  sure ''  is  a  vulgar  pnM 
but  a  great  truth ;  by  this  we  do  oi^ 
selves  good,  and  inconvenience  no  ok; 
but  he  who  is  tedious  is  sloa  to  » 
amioyonce  of  others.  A  prolix  wiw 
must  always  be  tedionsy  tor  bekc^ 
die  reader  long  in  suspense  before  k 
comes  to  the  oondusiou  of  a  period. 


The  powen  above  are  «<nr 
la  pvniihiaf,  and  ihonld  not  wa  iwbUi 


■r 


▲  d<tolMy  tonpar  to  oBlIt  fOT  a  place  tf  M> 

Tha  avaln  and  tmr^  naaft-teds  c»>«< 
irelwiUl 


Her  qnapatbhlag  lofer  takes  hM  ilaod 
H^h  on  tb*  opponent  bank,  and  ceuOm^P 
Thp  tBdUu9  time  away.  Tb***" 

SLUGGISH,  V.  Inactive. 

TO   SLUMBER,    V.   To  skef* 

SLY,  V.  Cunning. 

SHALL,  V.  Little. 

TO   SMEAB,    DAUB. 

To  SMEAft  is  literally  to  do  ow 
with  wtear^  in  Saxon  smer,  Geraj* 
schmeer,  in  Greek  f^vfv:  a  salve.  « 
DAUB  from  do  and  ti&  irier  orcr,  »g- 
niiies  literally  to  do  over  with  any  thms 
unseemly  or  in  an  unsi^tly  manner. 

To  smear  in  the  literal  sense  m  ^ 
plied  to  such  substances  » '5'?'^. 
rubbed  like  grease  over  a  body;" 
said  of  grease  itself  it  may  be  propj 
as  coachmen  smear  the  coach  wM* 
vrith  tar  or  grease;  but  if  ^.^^ 
thing  else  it  is  an  improper  sction"* 
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tends  to  dis6gare,  as  children 
their  hands  with  ink,  or  itnear  their 
clothes  with  dirt.  To  smear  and  dauh 
are  both  actions  which  tend  to  dis» 
figure,  but  we  smear  by  means  of  rub- 
bnig  over,  we  daub  by  rubbing,  throw- 
iTio;,  or  any  way  covering  over;  thus  a 
child  smears  the  window  with  his 
finger,  or  he  daubs  the  wall  with  dirt. 
By  a  figurative  application  smear  is 
applied  to  bad  wnting^  and  daub  to 
bad  painting :  indifferent  writers  who 
wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  retouchixig 
their  letters  until  they  make  their 
performance  a  sad  smear  ;  bad  artists, 
who  are  injudicious  in  the  use 
of  their  pencil,  load  their  paintings 
with  color,  and  convert  them  into 
daubs. 

SMELL,  SCENT,   ODOR, 
PERFUME,    FRAGRANCE. 

SMELL  and  melt  are  in  all  pro- 
bability connected  together,  because 
smells  arise  from  the  evaporation  of 
bodies. 

SCENT  changed  from  sent^  comes 
from  the  Latin  sentio  to  perceive  or 
feel. 

ODOR,  in  Latin  odor^  comes  from 
o2eo,  in  Greek  o^v  to  smell. 

PERFUME,  compounded  oi  per 
tapro  vxkdfumooxJumuM  a  smoke  or 
vapor,  that  is  the  vapor  that  issues 
forth. 

FRAGRANCE,  in  Latin  fra- 
grantia,  comes  from  fragro  anciently 
jragOf  that  is  to  perfitnie  or  smell 
Tike  rhefraga  or  strawberries. 

Smelt  and  scent  are  said  either 
of  that  whidi  receives,  or  that 
which  gives  the  smell:  the  odor, 
perfume,  Bnd  fragrance,  of  that  which 
communicates  the  smell.  In  the  first 
case  smell  is  said  generaily  of  all  living 
things  without  distinction;  scent  is 
sud  only  of  such  animals  as  have  this 
peculiar  faculty  of  tracing;  objects  by 
their  smelL  Some  persons  have  a  much 
ffjocVer  smell  than  others,  and  some 
have  an  acnter  smell  of  particular  ob- 
jects than  they  have  of  things  in  gene- 
ral. Dogs  are  remariuible  for  their 
qaickness  of  sunt^  by  which  they  can 
trace  their  masters  and  other  objects 
at  an.  immense  distance;  other  ani- 
mals are  gifled  ^with  this  faculty  to  a 
jurpriziiig  d^ree^  which  serves  them  tw 


a  means  of  defence  against  their  < 
mies. 

In  the  second  case  smell  is  com-, 
pared  with  odor,  perfume,  and  Jra* 
grance,  either  as  respects  the  objects 
communicating  the  smell  or  the 
nature  of  the  smell  which  is  oom- 
municated.  Smell  is  indefinite  in  its 
sense  and  universal  in  its  application; 
odor,  perfume,  and  fragrance  are 
species  of  smeU :'  every  object  is  said 
to  smell  which  acts  on  the  olfiictory 
nerves;  flowers,  fruits,  woods,  earths- 
water,  and  the  like  have  a  smell: 
but  the  odor  is  said  of  that  which  i» 
artificial;  the  perfume  toid  fragrance 
of  that  which  is  natural :  the  burning 
of  things  produces  an  odor ;  the  per-* 
fume  Bnd  fragrance  arises  from  flow- 
ers or  sweet  smelling  herbs,  spices,' 
and  the  like.  The  smell  and  odor  do 
not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that^ 
which  issues  from  bodies;  they  may 
both  be  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant  i 
hnt  smell  if  taken  in  certain  connex-. 
ions  signifies  a  bad  smell,  and  odor 
signifies  that  which  is  sweet;  meat 
which  is  kept  too  long  will  have  a 
Mie//that  is  of  coarse  a  bad  smell; 
the  odors  from  a  sacrifice  are  accept- 
able, that  is,  the  sweet  odors  ascend  to 
heaven.  Perfume  is  properly  a  wide 
spreading  smell,  and  when  taken  with-. 
out  any  epithet  signifies  a  pleasant 
smell :  fragrance  never  signifies  any 
thing  but  what  is  good,  it  is  the  sweet* 
est  and  most  powerful  perfume.  The' 
perfume  firom  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
IS  as  grateful  to  one  sense  as  their 
colors  and  conformation  are  to  the 
other.  The  fragrance  from  groves 
of  myrtle  and  orange-trees  surpasses 
the  beauty  of  their  fruits  or  foliagjs. 

TbeaemethtocowpMiifrreet,  whtmsoBnl 
BcCriTi  that  Mft^  which  tMr  sviftaaiB  Init. 

So  flowcn  AW  Katheied  to  •dom  a  gnur^    . 
To  low  thdr  freihne«  amonf  boDos  aod  rotten* 

MM, 

And  havo  their  odtur*  itifled  in  the  dnit  Rowa. 
It  lart  aMift  and  lolemn  bi«athlnic  eoand 
Bowlih»a«team«r  rich  dlitUlM  ^«r/Mfnef.  ' 

Miuoaw 
84ft  mnal  JV;«(nmce  ckthnihejBoir'rlaK  earth. 


SMOOTH,  V.  Even. 

TO  flMOTHER,   v»  Ta  suffocote^ 
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r^  ssji^TCmy  vs.  To  Unf  kM  ^« 
SOBSR^:  u.  Abstinent. 
SOBRIETY,  V.  Modesty* 
SOCIABLE,  V.  Social. 
SOCIAL*  V*   ConviviaL 

SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE.  . 
*  SOCIAL,  from  socius  a  companion, 
ugnifies  belongtne  or  allied  to  a  Com- 
paniouy  having  me  disposition  of  a 
companion;  SOCIABLE,  from  the 
same,  sigpifies  able  or  fit  to  be  a  com- 
panion ;  the  former  is  an  active,  the 
jifttter  a  passive  quality :  tocial  people 
seek  others;  sociable  people  are 
sought  for  by  others.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  tocial  and  not  so- 
ciable;  to  be  sociable  and  not  so- 
cial: he  who  draws  his  pleasures 
£rom  society  without  communicating 
his  share  to  the  common  stock  of  en- 
((srtainnaents  is  social  but  not  sociable  ; 
men  of  a  taciturn  disposition  are  oftea 
ijpi  this  case ;  they  receive  more  than 
they  give:  he  on  the  contrary  who 
has  talents  to  please  company,  but 
not  the  inclination  to  go  into  company, 
may  be  sociable  but  is  seldom  social; 
of  this  description  are  humourists 
who  go  into  company  to  gratify  their 
pride,  and  stay  away  to  indulge  their 
humour.  Social  and  sociable  are  like- 
vise  applicable  to  things,  witli  a  si- 
milar distinction ;  loctarinterccnirse  is 
t)iat  intercourse  which  men  have 
together  for  the  purposes  of  society  ; 
social  pleasures  are  what  they  enjoy 
by  sissociating  together :  a  paw  or  a 
carriage  is  denominated  sociable  which 
oncourages  the  association  of  many. 

AfcioZ  f rlendi, 
Attan'd  to  happjr  nnison  of  soaU        Tooxsoiv. 
Sdeocoi  are  of  a  MctaNtf  dliporitloB  ud 
lloarldi  Imtio  UieMlcMioarlMod  of  6Mii  oikw. 


SOCIETY,  V.  Association. 
SOCIETY,  V.  Conimuniiym 

SOCIETY,   COMPANY. 

SOCIETY  (v.  AssocioHon)  and 
COMPANY  (r.  Association)  here 
express  either  the  persons  assodating 
or  the  act  of  associating. 

In  either  case  society  is  a  general, 
and  company  a  particular,  term ;  as 


fwpaett  penoBs  aMociitiiig,  ua^ 
oomprebms  either  aU  the  tGiodt&d 
pact  of  maokind ;  as  wbea  we  %yek 
of  the  laws  ^f  sociayt  the  well  \gb^ 
of  society  ;  or  it  is  said  op])'  of  apar- 
ticiilar  number  of  individioab  asso- 
ciated: in  which  latter  caseitacxs 
aearest  to  company  ^  and  differs  bn 
it  only  88  to  the  purposa  of  the  as» 
ciation.  A  sedefyi^  always  fcinned 
for  some  solid  purpose,  as  the  Hmos 
Society ;  and  the  company  is  aivi« 
brought  together  for  pleasure  or  pnu 
as  has  already  been  observed. 

Good  sense  teaches  as  the  necessn 
of  conforming  to  the  rules  of  tbe  »• 
dety  to  which  we  belong  :  goodbne^ 
ififf  poesciibes  to  us  to  render  (©• 
selves  agreeable  to  the  amipa^^ 
which  we  form  a  part. 

When  expressing  the  abstract  actia 
of  associating,  socte^  is  ewo  wt 
general  and  indefinite  than  U&v; 
It  expresses  that  which  is  csmm  la 
mankind;  and  company  thatwhid^ 
peculiar  to  individuals.  The  low  « 
society  is  inherent  in  our  oatiira;  it  j> 
weakened  or.  destroyed  only  by  jjj 
vice  of  our  constitution  or  the  «■ 
cangement  of  oar  system.  Ev«yCJ^ 
naturally  likes  the  compam/  ot^ 
own  friends  and  connecUons  in  p««- 
lence  to  that  of  strangers.  Soadp 
a  permanent  and  habitual  act ;  ce*- 
pany  is  only  a  particular  act  suited  » 
the  occasion;  it  behoves  vstom 
the  society  of  those  from  whom  « 
can  learn  no  good,  althoogh  ^ 
may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  be  a 
thar  company.  The  soddy^^^f^ 
ligent  men  is  de&irable  for  those  vw 
are  entering  life;  the  company  (^j^ 
cetioos  men  is  agreeable  in  xxaytm 

Unhaypy  he,  wbd  fton  the  flnt  of  j«;*i 
aociet^t  MU  off,  to  tailAiant 
AmidaWivor1d«r  liorth.  Tbmi* 

Ckfli^Mifv,  fkotglift  nay  itpilere  a  aw  ^ 
Ui  BMlMch»lj,  MWflft  •eomeUaiftm^'*' 


SOFT,   MILD9    GENTLE,  MEEK- 

SOFT,    in    Saxon    soft,   Gcm>«B 

sat^,  comes  most  probably  fro»rf 

Saxon  sib,  Gothic  srf,  Hebrew  saU^^ 

rest. 

MILD,  in  Saxou  niUdc,  Otrm 
milde^  &C.  LaUu  moUi^,  Greek  /<b^^4 
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comes  "fh»n  ^ktXi^<rM  to  soothe  >with 
soft  words,  and  /av  i  honey. 
GENTLE,  9.  GentU. 
M££K,  like  the  Latin  mlti^  maT 
in  all  probability  come  fro'm  the  Greek 
fjLttoo  to  make  less,,  signiiyiiig  to  mske 
one's  self  small,  to  be  humble. 

Soft  and  mild  are  employed  both  in 
the  proper  and  the  improper  educa- 
tion ;  meek  only  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion :  soft  is  opposed  to  the  hard ; 
mild  to  the.abarp  or  strong. 

All  bodies  are  said  to  be  toft  which 

!  yield    easily  to    the    touoh  or  pres* 

sure,  as  a  soft  bed,  the  ufi  earth,  t»ft 

firuit;    some    bodies  are    said  to  be 

I  mild  which  act  weakly,  but  pleasantly, 

!   on  the  taste,  as  mild  fruit,  or  a  mild 

!   cheese  ;    or  on  the  feelings,  as  mild 

weather. 

In  the  improper  application,  $qft, 
mildy  and  gentle,  may  be  applied*  to 
that  which  acts  weakly  upoa  others^ 
or  is  easil^f  acted  upon   by  others ; 
I    meek  is  said  of  that  only  which  is 
,    acted  upon  easily  by  others :  in  this 
I    sense  thoy  are  all  employed  as  epi- 
thets, to  designate  either  the  person, 
or  that  which  is  personal. 

In  the  sense  of  acting  weakly,  but 
pleasantly,  on  others,  s^,  mild,  and 
gentle,  are  applied  to  the  same  per- 
sonal properties,  but  with  a  slight 
distinctioa  in  the  sense :  the  voice  of 
a  person  is  either  $i^  or  mild ;  it  is 
naturally  toft,  it  is  purposely  made 
mild :  a  stffl  voice  strikes  agreeably 
upon  the  ear;  a  mild  voice,  when 
assumed  by  those  who  have  authority, 
dispels  all  fears  in  the  minds  of  in- 
feriors. A  person  moves  either  tofify 
or  gently,  but  in  the  first  case  he 
moves  with  but  little  nois^  in  the 
second  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace.  It 
is  necessary  to  go  sqftlj/  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  sick,  that  they  may  not  be 
disturbed ;  it  is  necessary  for  a  sick 
person  to  move  gentfy,  when  he  first 
attempts  to  go  abroad  after  his  con- 
finement. 

To  tread  sqftlgf  is  ao  art  which  is 
aofiiiied  from  the  dancing-master ;  to 
go  ge$Uly  ia  a  voluntary  act  i  we  may- 
gp  a  gentk  or  a  quick  pace  at  plea- 
sure. Wonis  aoe  either  lo^,  mild,  or 
geiUle  I  a  m^  woid  falla  hgbtly  apon 
the  pemon  to  whom  i«  isaiddieflied ; 
it  dees  nfil  excite  any  aogiy  senti« 
meat ;  the  pioverh  says,  <<  a  $^  8Qp 


^ert^medi  awaiy  wnth."  Araproof.i^ 
mild  when  it  falls  easily  from  the  lips 
of  one  who  has  power  to  oppress  and 
wound  tlie  feelings;,  a  censure,  an  ad«. 
monition,  or  a  hint,  is  gentle,  which 
bears  indirectly  on  the  offender,  and 
does  not  expose  the  whole  of  his  in-, 
firmity  to  view :  a  kind  fiither  always 
t^es  the  efficacy  of  mild  reproofs ;  a 
prudent  friend  wiU  always  try  to 
qorrect  our  errors  by  gentle  remon- 
strances. 

In  like  manner  we  say  that  punish- 
ments  are  mild  which  inflict  but  a 
small  portion  of  pain;  they  are  op- 
posed to  those  which  are  severe: 
means  of  correction  are  gtwkU,  which' 
are  opposed  to  those  that  are  violent*. 
It  requires  discretion  to  know  how  to 
inflict  punishment  with  the  due  propor-^ 
tion  o\  mildness  and  severity ;  it  will 
be  fruitless  to  adopt  gentle  means  of 
correction,  when  there  is  not  a  power 
of  resorting  to  those  which  are  violent 
in  case  d  necessity.  Persons,  or 
their  manners,  are  termed  f^,  mild^ 
and  gentle,  but  still  with  similar  dis- 
tinctions :  a  soft  address,  a  soft'  air, 
and  the  like,  are  becoming  or  not, 
according  to  the  sex :  in  that  which  is 
denominated  the  softer  sex,  these  qua- 
lities of  softness  are  characteristic  ex- 
cellencies ;  but  even  in  this  sex  they, 
may  degenerate,  by  their  excess,  into 
insipidity ;  and  in  the  male  sex  they 
are  compatible  only  in  a, small  degree- 
with  manly  firmness  of  carriage,  mild 
manners  are  peculiarly  becoming  ia 
superiors,  whereby  they  win  the  love 
and  esteem  of  those  whe  are  in  in* 
ferior  stations;  gentle  manners  are* 
•  becoming  in  all  persons  who  take  a 
part  in  social  life:  gentleness  is,  in 
fact,  that  due  medium  of  signets 
which  is  alike  suitable  to  both  sexes, 
and  which  it  is  the  object  of  poUta; 
education  to  produce. 

In  the  sense  of  being  acted  on 
easily,  the  disposition  is  said  to  ba 
not  only  s<^,  mild,  and  gentle,  but 
also  meek:  sqftness  of  disposition  and 
character  is  an  infirmity  both  in  the 
male  and  fienaale,  but  particttlar))r  hi 
the  former;  it  is  altogether  incom- 
patible with  that  steadmess  and  uni- 
formity of  conduct  which  is  requisite 
for  every  man  who  has  an  independent 
part  to  act  in  life.  A  man  of  a  soft 
disposition  often  yields  to  the  entrea- 
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ties  ofothersy  and  does  tlmC  whicb 
his  jodgemenc  oondeiDns ;  mildnen  of 
disposition  unfits  a  man  «^o|!ether  tor 
command,  and  is  to  be  dearly  distin- 
guished from  that  mildtuu  of  conduct 
which  is  founded  on  principle;  gert^ 
tUnesSf  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is 
not  so  much  to  be  recommended  as 
gentleness  from  habit;  human  life 
contains  so  much  in  itself  that  is 
tough,  that  the  gentle  disposition  is 
unable  to  make  that  resistance  which 
u  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  self- 
defence  :  meekness  is  a  Christian  virtue 
forcibly  recoinmended  to  our  practice 
^v  the  example  and  precepts  of  our 
blessed  Saviour;  it  consists  not  only 
in  an  unresisting,  but  a  forgiving  tem- 
per, a  temper  that  is  unruffled  by 
injuries  and  provocations :  it  is,  how- 
ever, an  infirmity,  if  it  springs  from 
a  want  of  spirit,  or  an  unconscious- 
ness of  what  is  due  to  ourselves : 
meeknesSf  therefore,  as  a  natural  tem- 
per, sinks  into  meanness  and  servility; 
lot  when,  as  an  acquired  temper, 
buik  upon  principle,  and  moulded 
into  a  habit  of  the  mind,  it  is  the 
grand  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
leligiop  we  profess. 

Gentle  and  meek  are  likewise  ap- 
plied to  animals;  the  former  to  de- 
signate tliat  easy  fiow  of  spirits  which 
fits  them  for  being  guided  in  their 
movements,  and  the  latter  to  mark 
that  passive  temper,  that  submits  to 
every  kind  of  treatment,  however 
harsh,  without  an  indication  even  of 
4tts)^easure.  A  horse  is  gentle,  as 
opposed  to  the  one  that  is  spirited ; 
the  former  is  devoid  of  that  impetus 
Ml  himself  to  move,  which  renders  the 
ether  ungovernable:  the  lamb  is  a 
pattern  of  meekness^  and  fields  to 
the  knife  of  the -butcher  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan. 

Fny]rMticad«^/k<|s  tbittlwbUiid  mM  may 


ftfMtlUL 

aqft  ttrnMii,  mad  the  Blfbt, 
I  touchflt  or  tweet  heimony. 

Mm  when  the  weodi  bj  genSU  winds  tie  attred. 
Dbyubm. 

Bow  wiee*,  bow  pctfcnt,  the  ndld  eieeten  Uee, 
Vhet  9^ftmem  f n  itt  nwlaiicholj  faer, 
Whftt  dunb-conplalato(  taooeence  eppeertC 

TBomoa. 
OlMe  at  mine  «w  0M  cilPd  ae  fofth  to  walk, 
With  gntic  ytttetk 


TO  sojouBK,  r.  To  abide. 
TO  80LACB,  V.  To  console. 
SOLEMN^  V.  Grave. 
TO  SOLICIT,  V.  To  beg. 
SOLICITUDE,  V.  Care. 
SOLID,  V.  Firm. 
SOLID,  V.  Hard. 
SOLITARY,  V.  Alone. 

SOLITARY,   DESERT,    DSSOLATI. 

SOLITARY,  V,  Ahne. 

DESERT  is  the  same  as  deserted, 

DESOLATE,  in  Latin  desolatai, 
signifies  made  solitary. 

All  these  epithets  are  applied  u» 
places,  but  with  diflfereot  modifia- 
tions  of  the  common  idea  of  solitnde 
which  belongs  to  them.  The  tMsn 
simply  denotes  the  absence  of  aJ 
beings  of  the  same  kind ;  cfatis  a  pbff 
is  solitary  to  a  man,  where  there  a 
no  human  being  but  himself^  and  it  is 
solitary  to  a  brute,  when  there  are  vs* 
brutes  with  which  it  can  hold  sodetr. 
Desert  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place 
made  solitary  by  being  shunned, 
fi^m  its  unfitness  as  a  pla<>e  of  resi- 
dence ;  aH  deserts  are  places  of  sack 
wildness  as  seem  to  fnehten  awaj 
almost  all  inhabitants:  desolate  ootivetb 
the  idea  of  a  place  made  soiUaryj  or 
bare  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of 
habitation,  by  violent  means  ;  erefv 
country  may  become  desolate  whicfa 
i«  exposed  to  the  inroads  oi-  a  ravag- 
ing army. 

The  ftnt  tine  we  hiMd  the  h«D  <mi*ak 

we  And  Mb  dheooioteteljr  littiac  Mt  thejeM- 
tef3rthorc>,  ilgfaiaf  to  ntiini  ta  Ithaa.  Wajktbk 

A  peopled  city  eude  a  rfeierf  pkkoe.      D&thi* 

SapportlDf  ud  eupported,  polkk^  Meads 


Bat  thb  the  nagged  tatece  neter  fOt, 

Bvea  detetate  ta  orawda.  TkMeee. 

SOON,  EARLY,  BETIBf£S. 

All  these  words  are  expressive  of 
time;  but  SOON  respects  some  fiitore 
period  in.  general;  EARLY,  orere^ 
before  and  BEllMES,  or  by  die 
time,  before  a  given  time,  respect 
some  paitioalar  period  at  ao  groat 
distance.  A  person  may  ooaie  warn 
oit  early;  in  the  former  case,  he  nay 
not  be  Unug  in  ooniing  hofSk  the  time 
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to  Kbool,  WM 
JoawioM. 


that   the  words   are  spoken;   in  the 
latter  case  be  comes  before  the  time 
appointed.    He  who  rises  soon  does 
nothing   eitraordinary ;    bnt  he  who 
rises    early    or   betimes   exceeds  the 
usual  hoar  considerabW.    Soon  is  said 
mostly  of  particQlar  acts,  and  is  always 
dated   from  the  time  of  the  person 
speaking,  if  not  otherwise  expressed ; 
come   seon  signifies  after  the  present 
moment:    eariy  and  betimes,  if  not 
otherwise  expressed,  have  always  re- 
spect to  some  specific  time  appomted; 
come    earfy  will    signify   a  visit,    a 
meeting,  and  the  like ;  do  it  betimes 
will  signify  before  it  is  wanted :   in 
this  manner  both  are  employed  for  the 
actions  of  youth.     An  early  attention 
to   religious  duties  will  render   them 
habitual  and  pleasing ;  we  must  begin 
betimes  to  bring  the  stubborn  will  into 
subjection. 

Qut  «o«n«  (oo  fon  I  tW  lover  tuns  bl»  fjes; 
As^xn  sbd  fall»~a^!a  »Iio  dli»~iiho  diet.  Pops. 

Pope»  not  beteff  aeot 
UuKbt  to  read  bj  aa  auol 

Happy  Is  ike  mu  wl 
rellkb  for  bolj  lolltiute.  Hoajob 

TO  SOOTH,  V.  To  allay. 
SORROW,  V.  Affliction. 

SORRY,  GRIEVED,   HURT. 

SORRY  and  GRIEVED  are  epi- 
thets  somewhat  differing  from  their 
primitives  sorrow  and  grief  {v.  Afflic- 
tion)f  inasmuch  as  -they  are  applied 
to  ordinary  subjects.     We  speak  of 
being  sorry  for  any  thing,  however 
trivial^  which  concerns  others  or  our- 
selves :  but  we  are  commonly  grieved 
for   that   which  concerns  others.     I 
am  sony  that  I  was  not  at  home 
when  a  person  called  upon  me ;  1  am* 
grieved  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
serve  a  friend  who  stands  in  needl 
Both  these  terms  respect  only  that 
which  we  do  ourselves :  HURT  (v. 
To  displease  and  To  injure)  respects 
that  which  is  done  to  us,  denoting 
j^aioful  feeling  ^m  hurt  or  wounded 
feelings ;  we  are  hurt  at  being  treated 
with  disrespect. 

ThaflM,ippraacUiigBn|,  «oato»*d 
That  ia  btohaait  ba  lov*d  a  jeH; 
One  faalt  he  bath,  b  «ariy  fai^t, 
Hiseanarehalf  afoattooihoit.  Swirr. 


7^'Htaie'tpe  b«pm  Id  chatter, 

Haar  evU  tongoai  hfo  aa«Be  bvapatter ; 

He  law,  aad  be  waa  grieved  to  iee*t, 

Hif  leal  waa  sometlmei  Indiscreet.  flwvT. 

No  mao  Is  hufU   &'  1^*^  £>«  >re  so,   hy 
baariac  bia  neli^hottr  esteemed  a  wortby  maa. 


SORT,  V.  Kind. 

SOUL,  MIND. 

These  terms,  or  the  eqmvaleots  to 
them,  have  been  emiployed  by  ail 
civilized  nations,  to  aesisnate  that 
part  of  human  nature  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  matter.  The  SOUL,  how- 
ever, from  the  German  seele,  &c.  and 
4ie  Greek  <««  to  live,  like  the  anim» 
of  the  Latin,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  avif^t  wind  or  breath,  is  repre^ 
sented  to  our  minds  by  the  subtlest 
or  most  ethereal  of  sensible  objects, 
namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  denotes 
properly  the  quickening  or  vital  prin- 
ciple. MIND,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  Greek  /cii»»;,  which  signiiiev 
strength,  is  that  sort  of  power  which 
is  closely  allied  to,  and  in  a  great, 
mefisnre  dependant  upon,  corporeal 
organization :  the  former,  is,  there* 
fore,  the  immortal,  and  the  latter  thd 
mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  former  con-; 
nects  us  with  angels,  the  latter  witli 
brutes :  in  the  former  we  distinguish 
consciousness  and  will,  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  created  being  that 
we  know  of;  in  the  latter  we  distin- 
guish nothing  but  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  external  oIh 
jects,  which  we  call  ideas,  and  whicli 
we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 
There  are  minute  philosophers,  who, 
from  their  extreme  anxiety  after  truth, 
deny  that  we  possess  any  thing  more 
than  what  this  poor  composition  of 
flesh  and  blood  can  give  us ;  and  yet, 
methinks,  sound  philosophy  wotlild 
teach  us  that  we  must  prove  tbeJiuth 
of  one  position,  when  we  assert  the 
falsehood  of  another,  and  consequently 
that  if  they  deny  that  we  have  any 
thing  but  what  is  material  in  us,  they' 
ought  to  prove  that  the  material  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  reasoning 
faculty  of  man.  Now  it  is  upon  this 
very  impossibility  of  finding  any  thing 
in  matter  as  an  adequate  cuase  iof 
the  production  of  the  soul,  that  it  is 
conceived  to  be  an  entirely  distiooc 
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prindple.    if  we  Imd  otfiW  tha  taiad^ 
that  is^  an  aggregate  of  ioeu  or  sen- 
tibLe  imagesy  sucli  as  is  possessed  by 
the  brutes,  it  would  be  no  difficulty  te 
conceive  of  this  as  purely  material, 
•ince  the  act  of  receiving  imases  is 
bat  a  passive  act,  suited  to  the  in- 
active property  of- matters  bat  when 
the  ttml   turns  in  upon   itself,  and 
creates  for  itself  fay  abstraction,  com- 
biMtion,  ud  deoocftion,  a  world  of 
ftew  objects,  it   proves  itself  to  bo 
the  most  active  of  all  principles  iu 
tite  uniiperse;  it  then  positively  acts 
vpoa  matter  intead  of  being  acted 
«p0D  by  it.    But  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  distinction  drawn  between  the  words 
smU  and  tmndy  I  simply  wish  to  show 
titet  the  vulgar  and  the  philosophical  use 
of  these  teime  altogether  accord,  aiHi 
are  both  founded  on  the  true  nature 
•f  things ;  namely,  that  the  word  $aul 
J9  taken  for  the   active    and   hving 
princifrfe,  and  mind  is  considered  as 
die  storehouse  or  receiver:  so  like- 
wise when  we  say  that  a  person  is  the 
$oul  of  tlie  society  in  which  he  acts; 
•V  that  we  treasure  any  thing  in  the 
mindf  it  makes  an  impression  on  the 
mind. 

Man'!  iwl  In  a  perpetnml  motloii  flMni, 
And  to  BO  oittwaid  caste  ttet  omIIob  owft. 

Ht  IWAbTol  eojiictt,  or  la  mIIbb  viM», 
tUteitlntam  luamW,  wo  when  It  fltole 
to  ^Blnog  KteMM  ftOM  her  downoMt  eyft, 
Ot  ffoo  ker  iwoUiosfonl  ia  itUfed  siighs. 

Tbokmm. 

W»  turn  tlie  bo<|jf*li  parity,  the  miHd 
ftoficlvM  a  Memt  •jrmpathttte  aid.      Tboxsoji. 

SOURCE,  V.  Origin. 
souRCEj  V.  Spring. 

SPAC£,   ROOM. 

.  5PACE,  ia  Latin  tpaiium,  Greek 
fMlktif,  i£ol.  rmnhm  ft  race  ground. 

ROOM,  in  SazoD  nan,  &c.  Hebrew 
r«MA  a  wide  place* 

These  «re  both  abstract  terms,  ez- 
yiessive  of  that  portion  of  the  uni- 
wrse  which  m  sopooaed  not  to  be 
tocapied  by  any  soud  bodv.  Sp€^  is 
ft  g^aeial  term,  which  includes  within 
kseif  that  winch  infinitely  surpasses 
efiir  oonprefaension;  rwm  is  a  kmited 
term,  wfaidL  oompreheads  those  por« 
of  spMC  which  are  artificially 


sicnedl;jr 
which  is 


SPEAK. 

fi^rmed.  Bpmce  .is  either  estesMA  I 
bounded ;  rooai  is  akways  « Ixio^ 
9pace  :  the  ipoce  between  two  ok^ 
isJ4Pither  natural,  inddentsl,  or  de- 
formed ;  the  rooa  it  tk 
IS  the  firuit  of  design,  to  kj 
the  convenience  of  persons.  Tfase  j 
a  sufficient  tpace^  between  the  tta- 
venly  bodies  to  admit  of  their  moot 
witMut  confusion;  the  value  ei  i 
house  essentially  depends  opcnui 
quantity  of  room  which  itaffonii'c 
a  row  of  trees  there  most  al«a;s/ 
yacant  spaces  between  each  tm;  c 
a  coach  there  will  be  oidy  rooa  tori 
given  number  of  |iersoDS. 

Spme  is  only  taken  in  the  natvu 
sense ;  room  is  also  employed  ia  ^ 
moral  application :  ia  every  pRH« 
there  is  ample  roosi  ibr  amendnMsitif 
improvement. 

Tbe  nni  of  veaKb  ud  friit 
Vikei  ep  a  i!}wer  Chat  autf  J  poor  npv*^ 


Por  tbe  wholo  vorid,  wUhoot  a  aatiw  hw. 
U  Bocktav  bni  a  prim  oT  a  lafgw  rota. 

Cwui. 

•  SPACIOUS,'  V.  Ample. 
TO  SPARE,  V.  To  afford, 
TO  SPARE,  V.  To  save. 

TO  SPEAK,  SAT,  TELL. 

SPEAK,  in  Saxon  jpeces,  'np>- 
bably  chai^s^  fitxn  the  Gennso  j^ 
cAen,  and  connected  with  hrtcha^ 
break,  the  Latin  precor  to  pnj,  vA 
the  Hebrew  harek  to  bless. 

SAY,  in  Saxon  Mtegun^  GeinuB 
sagen^  Latin  uco  or  tequor,  ciiaaged 
into  dico,  and  Hebrew  mscA  to  ^u 
or  lay. 

TFJ.T»  in  Saxon  <ae/^a,  IowGe^ 
man  /e/^«,  &c.  is  probably  an  ooo- 
matopceia  in  language. 

To  jpcoik  may  simply  omsiA  in 
utteiing  an  articulate  sound;  botto 
soy  is  to  communicate  some  ides  ffj 
means  of  words :  a  chikl  bqpss  ^ 
^^eak  the  moment  it  oneos  iu  lips  to 
utter  any  acknowledged  soimd;  ^^ 
will  be  some  time  before.it  ess  19 
any  thing :  a  person  is  said  to  ^ptf* 
high  or  low,  distinctly  or  iodisdocUy) 
but  he  toys  that  which  b  troe  or  &Isei 
right  or  wrong.*  A  damb  mae  cmsfi^ 
speak;  a  fool  caimot  »  soy  tnf 
that  is  worth  hearing,    yftspakwr 
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gitage»,  ^iro  ipeok  Mnse  or  nonteM^ 
we  spemh  intelttgiWy  or  amntelUgibly ;' 
but  we  say  wbat  we  th'mk  ai  the  time, 
la  aa  exteDded.8eo8ey  tpeak  may  refer 
as  much  to  sense  as*  to -sound;  but 
then  it  applies  only  to  senecal  cases^ 
and  say  to  particular  ana  passing  cir- 
cumstances of  life;     It  is  a  great 
abttse>  of  the  gift-  of  speech  not.  to 
speak  the  truth;  it  is  very  culpable  in 
a  person  to  sai(  that  he  will  do  a  thing 
and  not  to  do  it.     ^ 
To  toy  and  teil  are  both  the  ordi- 
I    nary  aclioas  •  of  mea  in  their  daily  im 
tercoorse;  but  fsy  is  Fsry  parbal»  i« 
may  ooiaftrehend  single  unconnected 
i    sentences^  or  even  single  wocds  £  we 
I    may   sajf  yes  or   no;   but  we    UU 
\^  ^at  which*  is  connected,  and  which 
I    forms  more  or  less  of  a  narrative.    To 
soy  is  to   commanicate  that  which 
I    passes  in  our  own  mindsy  to  express 
,    our  ideas  and  feelings  as  therrise;  to 
iell  is  to  communicate  events  or  cir* 
I    comstancea    respecting   ourselves   ot 
'    others  r  it  is  not  good  to  let  childrea 
toy  foolish  tilings  for  the  sake  of  talk- 
I    Hig  ;  it  is  still  worse  for  them  to  be 
;    encouraged  in  teiling  every  thing  the^p 
:•   hear.    When  every  one  is  allowed  to 
I    Bay  what  he  likes  and  what  he  thinks, 
there  ^l  oommonly  be  more  $peaker» 
than  hearers;    those  who   accustom 
themselves  to  tell  long  stories  impose 
a  tax  upon  others,  wluch  is  not  repaid 
by  the  pleasure  of  their  company. 

•Men's  reputations  depend  upon 
what  others  soy  of  them;  reports  are 
spread  by  means  of  one  man  telling 
another. 


He  that  qaMtloneCh  mndi  rimll  laam  BMoh, 
and  coBteat  roach,  fog  he  shall  gife  occasion 
to  Ukmo  whom  he  adselh  to  pleaM  tfrtmelTe*  ta 
•peoMiif.  Bacos, 

8a3/t  Yorke  (fbr  sai«.  If  any,  thoa  eanat  UU) 
What  virtue  1%  vho  pmctiie  it  w  well. 

Jmrit% 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,   CONVERSE, 
DISCOURSE. 

&?RAKy  V.  To  ipeak. 

TALK  is  but  a  variation  of  tell  (v. 
Tatpeak).  .     . 
.    CONVERSE,  9.  Convermtion. 

DISCXHJaSE,  ia  Latin  diicursiis, 
•apsesses  properly  an  examining*  or 
ddtbemtiii 


J  upon. 

The  idea  of  oonumucating  with, 
or  eommuaicating.  to^  another,   by 


means  of  sign,  il  cemiBOBm  ihe 
signiGcation  of  all  these  terms.  To 
speak  is  ah  indefinite  term,  specifying 
no  circumstance  of  the  action:  wo 
may  speak  only  one  word  or  many ; 
but  we  talk  for  a*  oontinoance :  we 
spM&  from  various  motives ;  we  talk 
for  pleasure;  we  converse  ibr  improve* 
ment,  or  intellectual  gratification :  wo 
tpeak  with  or  to  a  person;  we  talk 
eommonly  to  mhers;  we  converse  witltf 
others.  Speakinf^  a  language  is  anit* 
distinct  from  writing ;  public  spe&kmg 
has  at  all  times  been  cultivated  wi» 
great  oare;  but  particulari^  under 
popular  ^emments :  talking  istnoetly 
l^e  pastime  of  the  idle  and  the  empty ; 
those  who  think  least  talk  mostr  eom* 
tertati&n  is  the  rational  employmeat 
(^  social  beings,  who  seek  by  an  itt* 
terchange  of  sentiment  to  purify  the 
afiections,  and  improve  the  undeiv 
standing. 

Conversation  is  tlie  act  of  many  to-^ 
gether;  talk  and  discourse  may  be 
the  act  of  one  addressing  himself  to 
others.  The  cofwersaiion  loses  its 
value  when  it  ceases  to  be  general ; 
the  talk  has  sddom  any  value  ba« 
what  the  talker  attaches  to  it;  the 
discoiirse. derives  its  value  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  th^ 
diancter  of  the  speaker.  Conversa-^ 
tion  is  adapted  for  mixed  companies ; 
children  talk  to  their  parents  or  t9 
their  companions ;  parents  aoA  teach^ 
ers  discourse  with  young  people  dii 
moral  duties. 

FUnbooa  b  a  4M0M*r  agslMt  ow  tfaoQi^li. 
South* 

TmOten  ai«  oomnonlj  Taia,  and  ocdaloM 
withal;  for  he  that  talktth  what  be  hnoweth, 
wUl  aim  talk  what  be  knoweUi  not.  Bacom. 
^,  therefore,  half  thli  daj,  aa  friend  wMh  friend, 
Conrerte  with  Adam.  MtLTOib 

Let  thy  aUcourie  be  tnch,  that  thon  mvytt  glv« 
Profit  to  othen,  or  from  them'  reodve.  Dwaam^ 

TO  SPBAK,  t;»  To  lUter^  . 
SPECIES,  V.  Kind^ 
SPECIMEN,  V.  Copy.        •     '' 
SPECIOUS,  V.  Colorable,. 
SPECK,  v»  Blemish. 

SPECTATOR,  V4  LookoT  On*     « 
&PJKCTRE,  V.  Piston. 
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SPEND. 


*   SPSECH^  V.  Address. 
8P££CH,  V.  Language. 
8KECHLBBS,  V.  Silent. 
TO  SPEED,  V.  To  hasten. 

TO  SPEND,  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE, 
DISSIPATE,  SQUANDER. 
SPEND  and  £XP£ND  are  varia- 
tions  from  the  Latin  expendo;  but 
apend  implies  simply  to  turn  to  some 
purpose,  or  make  use  of;  to  es- 
petid  carries  with  it  likewise  the  idea 
9f  exhausdug ;  aud  WASTE,  more- 
over, comprehends  the  idea  of  ex- 
bausting  to  no  good  purpose.  We 
Sfe^d  monej  when  we  purchase  any 
tniog  with  it ;  we  expend  it  when  we 
lay  It  out  in  large  cmantities,  so  as 
essentially  to  diminish  its  quantity; 
individuals  tpend  what  they  have; 
government  expends  vast  sums  in  con- 
ducting the  afiairs  of  a  nation ;  all 
persons  toaste  their  property,  who  have 
not  sufficient  discretion  to  use  it  well. 
We  ipi^nd  our  time,  or  our  lives,  in  any 
employment ;  we  expend  our  strength 
and  faculties  uppn  some  arduous  un- 
dertaking; we  wa$te  our  time  and 
talents  in  trifles. 

DISSIPATE,  in  Latin  dimpatus, 
from  dissipo,  that  is,  di$  a^d  ttpo,  in 
Greek  c-i^  to  scatter,  signifies  to 
scatter  different  ways,  that  is,  to. 
na$U  by  throwing  Away  in  all  direc- 
tions. SQUANDER,  which  is  a  va- 
jiation  of  jvander,  signifies  to  make 
to  run  wide  apart.  S^th  these  terms, 
tfaereibre,  denote  modes  of  watting  ; 
but  the  fuhner  seems  peculiarly  appli* 
cable  to  that  which  is  roasted  in  detail 
upon  different  objects,  and  by  a  dis- 
traction of  the  mind ;  the  latter  re- 
spects rather  the  act  of  wasting  in 
tne  gross,  in  large  quantities,  by  plan- 
less profusion  :  young  men  are  apt  to 
dissipate  their  property  in  pleasures ; 
the  open,  generous,  and  thoughtless, 
are  apt  to  squander  their  property. 

9toa  bavins  ^P^n*  the  bit  renmln  of  llght» 
Vbcy  five  tlieir  bodies  doe  rapow  at  lO^U 

DBTim. 
Wbtt  anpben,  fnlltleaa  of  tbofe  owb  dlaea». 
Are  saatrhM  bj  ■udden  deaUi,  or  watte  bjr  Uow 
dep-eei  ?  Jbsitivb. 

He  pHled  man,  and  mucb  be  pitted  thoia 
WboB  falMlj  Miliias  fkte  bu  ean*d  with  i 
T«  4in<|Mte  tbeir  da;t  ia  qwft  of  joy. 


SFIUTDODS. 

To  beareiaigiia^mtiMM  ii^ba^» 
ehiBy  the  joMgaadga^  tifwitotfrnkt 
tbelrirbolfl Cbne aaiidst tbe ckdn  of  brit!. 

Bua 

SPHERE,  V,  Circle. 
SPIRIT,  V.  AmmaHan. 
SFi&iXED,  V.  Sptrilvaus. 
.  9PIRJTUAL,  V.  opiriiuaui. 

SPIRITUOUS,  SPIRITED, 
SPIRITUAI^  GHOSTLY. 
"  SPIRITUOUS  tigMies  ki% 
spirit  as  a  physical  property,  after  i^ 
manner  of  spiriiutms  liijiiors.  SPI- 
RITED is  applicable  to  the  asiBd 
^int  of  either  mea  orbmtes;  ap 
son  or  a  horse  may  be  Mpirited,  ^P^ 
RITUAL  and  GHOSTIy  uff^  b^ 
loneinc  generally  to  the  spirit  at  gki^ 
in  mstuction  from  what  is  corporal 
Spiritual  applieaeitberto  the  bein^ff 
the  objects  which  engage  the  aueotia'. 
angels  are  ^iritMoi  agents ;  death,  ia- 
mortality,  and  all  reiigioQS  sobyedi 
are  denominated  spiritwd;  gksifyn 
seldom  used  but  in  a  rel^oos  sen 
for  axatri^ttoiageiit;  the  devil  is  calied 
oar  ghostly  enemy. 

SPITE,  V.  Malice. 
SPLENDOR,  V.  Brightness. 
TO  SPLIT,  V.  To  break. 
SPOIL,  V,  Booty. 

SPONTANEOUSLY,    V.  WiUtng^' 

SPORT,  V.  Amusement. 
TO  SPORT,  v.  To  Jest. 
SPORT,  V.  Play. 
SPOT,  V.  Blemish^ 

S^PREAD,    SCATTER,   DISPERSE. 

SPREAD,  o.  To  spread, 
SCATTER,  like  skattery  is  a  ii^ 
quentative  of  shake  (v.  To  shake} 
DISPERSE,  V,  To  dispel 
Spread  applies  equally  to  divisiW* 
or  indivisible  bodies;  we  ^f^J^ 
money  on  the  table,  or  we  may  tf^ 
a  cloth  on  the  table:  hat scetterB 
applicable  to  cfiviaihle  bodies  only; 
we  scorer  com  on  the  srouixi:  to 
tpread  may  be  an  act  ef  desigB  tf 
otherwise,  but  mostly  the  kraet;  •* 
when    we   ^read   books  or  f^ 
before  us ;  Kotter  it  mostly  w  ^^ 
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witfaoot  desigii;  »  child  icaitirz  tfa« 
papers  on  the  floor:  when  takeo^  how- 
ever, as  an  act  of  design,  it  is  done 
ivithout  order ;  but  spread  is  an  act 
done  in  order :  thas  hay  is  spread  out 
to  dr7,  but  com  is  scattered  over  tbe 
land.  Thing?  may  spread  in  one  direc- 
tion, or  at  least  without  separation ; 
but  they  disperse  in  many  Erections, 
so  as.  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodies  ;  9-  leaf  spreads  as  it  opens, in 
all  its  parts,  and  a  tree  also  spreads 
as  its  branches  increase ;  but  a  mul- 
titude disperseSf  an  army  disperses. 
Between  scatter  and  disperse  there  is  no 
other  difierence,  than  that  one  i»  imr> 
methodical  and  involontary,  the  other 
systematic  and  intendeeal:  flowers 
are  scattered  along  a  path,  which  ac* 
ctdentally  fall  from  the  hand ;  a  mob 
is  dispened  by  an  act  of  authority : 
sheep  are  pattered  along  the  hills; 
religious  tracts  are  dispersed  among 
the  poor.  The  disciples  were  seat" 
terea  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 
after  the  delivery  of  our  Saviour  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews;  they  dispersed 
thems^ves  after  his  ascension  over 
every  part  of  the  world. 

All  Id  a  raw 
AdYABclBg  Intnd,  or  wbaetlns  roand  the  fields 
I    Thej  t]^rtmlL  tteir  brmlUDg  barvot  to  the  aan. 
'  Thohsom. 

I     Sttoh  leader  now  hit  eostter'd  forw  conjoins. 

Pora. 

•Ualfltt  to  the  tanti  the  tioopt  dttpening  bend. 
(  Pope. 

.     TO  SPREAD,   BXPAND,    DIFFUSE. 

SPREAD,  in  Saion  spredatiy  low 
German  spredan^  high  Uerman  aprt- 
tetif  is  an  intensive  of  breit  broad, 
signifying  to  stretch  wide. 

EXPAND,  in  Latin  expando,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  pando  to  open, 
and  the  Greek  ^it«  to  show  or  make 
appear,  signifies  to  open  out  wide. 

DIFFUSE,  V,  D^e. 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other 
two  are  particular  terms.  To  soread 
may  be  said  of  any  thin^  which  o<y 
cupies  more  space  than  it  has  done, 
whether  by  a  direct  separation  of  its 
parts,  or  by  an  accession  to  the  sub- 
stance ;  but  to  expand  is  to  spread  by 
means  of  separating  or  unfolding  the 
parts :  a  mist  spreads  over  the  earth ; 
a  flower  expands  its  leaves:  a  tree 
spreadi  by  toe  growth  of  its  branches; 


the  Opening  bud  expands  when  it  feels 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Spread  and  expand  are  used  like- 
wise in  a  moral  application;  diffuse 
is  seldom  used  in  any  other  applica- 
tion :  spread  is  here,  as  before,  equally 
indefinite  as  to  the  mode  of  the  action  ; 
every  thing  spreads,  and  it  spreads  m 
any  way :  but  expansion  is  that  grac 
dual  process  by  which  an  object  opens 
or  unlblds  itself  after  the  nvanner  of 
a  flower :  diffusion  is  that  process  of 
spreading  which  Consists  literally  ia 
pouring  out  in  different  ways. 

Evils  spready  and  reports  spread ; 
the  mind  expands^  and  prospects  eX" 
pand;  knowledge  diffuses  itself,  or 
cheer^lness  is  diffused  throughout  a 
company. 

See  where  the  winding  vale  Hi  UtUi  itores 
Irrlj^QovB  tprtads,  Thoxsow. 

As  Arom  the  foon  of  beafen  the  dntter'd  ehrade 
Tumoltaoui  Tove,  th*  Interminable  iky        ' 
Sobllner  iwelli,  and  o*er  tbe  world  ewpmndt 
A  purer  azore.  Taomoii. 

Th'  ancnrUnf  floodi,  dtffkteA 
In  slaiiy  breadth,  leem,  thvongh  delniive  lapee, 
Foisgetfnl  of  thctr  coune.  Tbobmm* 

TO   SPREAD,    CIRCULATE, 
PROPAGATE,   DISSEMINATE, 

To  SPREAD  (9.  Ta  spread^  ex- 
pand) is  said  of  any  object  material 
or  spiritual ;  the  rest  are  mostly  en^ 
ployed  in  the  moral  application.  To 
spread  is  to  extend  to  an  indefinite 
width ;  to  CIRCULATE  is  to  spread 
within  a  circle:  thus  news  spread' 
through  a  country;  but  a  story  ctr« 
culates  in  a  village,  or  from  house  to 
house,  or  a  report  is  circulated  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Spread  and  circuiete 
are  the  acts  of  persons  or  things.; 
PROPAGATE  and  DISSEMINATE 
are  the  acts  of  persons  only.  Th^' 
thing  spreads  and  circulates^  or  it  is 
spread  and  circulated  by  some  one; 
it  is  always  propagated  and  disse- 
miuated  by  some  one.  Propagate 
from  the  latin  propago  a  breed,  and 
disseminate  from  semen  a  seed,  are 
here  figuratively  employed  as  modes' 
of  spreading,  according  to  the  natural 
openitions  of  increasiojg  the  quantity 
of  any  thing  which  is  implied  in  the 
two  first  terms.  What  is  propagated  is. 
supposed  to  generate  new  subjects;  aa 
when.  doctrine9,  either  good  or  bad, 
are  propagated  among  the  people  9% 
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fts  to  malte  tlietn  converts :  what  is 
dissemin^ed  is  supposed  to  be  sown 
in  different  parts ;  thus  principles  are 
dmeminated  among  youth, 
tiore  w«iild  lietwixt  tbe  rieb  and  needy  ttand, 
Aod  $prtad  \^evrm?M  bM«C7  >>^^  ^^  ^'V*^  l*uA* 

Oar  Ood,  viMB  kMfen  ftnd  ctifh  be  did  cM«to, 
VMmtl  Mtn»  wko  ihiMild  of  both  tMrtlelfat*  s 
If  oar  lives'  oMtioiu  thein  miiiit  ImiUte, 
Our  kno«l«dce,  like  our  blood,  mutt  ciratlate, 
DnniAX. 
Be  thall  psieod  bli  propagated  nmjr 
Scyond  tta^  Mlar  jcAr,  wbhoat  tlic  stanj  vaj. 

DAY9F>. 

'  Nafoitt  MCNM  to  hsTff  tikro  car«  to  (Uriefni- 
«Mle  her  blMeiefs  amoos  Uie  dlffecaoi  regloas  ot 
tbb  irorid.  AooisoM. 

SPBIOHTLY,  V.  CheerfuL 
TO  SPRING^  t;.  To  arise, 

SPRING,    FOUNTAIN,  SOURCE.. 

The  spring  denotes  that  which 
springs ;  the  word,  therefore,  carries 
us  back  to  the  point  from  which  the 
water  issues.  FOUNTAIN,  in  Latin 
fons  from  fundo  to  pour  out,  signifies 
the  spring  which  is  visible  on  the  earth : 
and  SOURCE  {v.  Origin)  is  said  of 
that,  vrhicji  is  not  only  visible,  but 
runs  alone  the  earth.  Springs  are  to 
be  found  by  digging  a  sumcieut  depth 
nn  all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  moun- 
tainous countries,  and  also  in  the 
East,  we  read  of  fountains  which 
form  themselves,  and  supply  the  sur- 
rounding parts  with  refresfning streams. 
The  gources  «f  rivers  are  always  to  be 
traced  to  some  mountain. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  a  iigd- 
Tative  sense :  in  the  Bible  the  gospel 
is  depictured  as  a  spring  of  livmg 
waters ;  the  eye  as  t^  fountain  of  tears. 
In  the  general  acceptation  the  source 
is  taken  for  the  channel  through  which 
any  event  comes  to  pass,  the  primary 
cause  of  its  happening :  a  war  is  the 
source  of  many  evils  to  a  countiy ; 
an  imprtident  step  in  the  outset  of 
life  is  oftentimes  the  source  of  ruin 
to  a  young  person. 

The  beart  of  fhe  citfMn  Is  a  pereDnla]  tpring 
<X  «*er|cy  to  the  ttatew  Bcbib. 

KtmntI  Mnir !  the  author  of  all  belnfir, 
JPSNMtalM  of  n^bt,  tbjaeif  Inrisibteb      MiuoH. 
Tfa(^  are tby  ble■laf^  industry!  rough  power! 
Yet  the  ktad  teicrcc  of  every  gratia  art. 

TaoMsojb 

TO  SPRINKLE,  BEDEW. 
To  SPRINKLE  is  a  frequentative 
1 


b^  spf^ng,  imid  deflates  odier  aif 
of  nature  or  deaigii :  to  BEDP  i 
to  cover  tvkh  «tev,  which  is  aaupft 
tion  of  nature.  By  s^riaUMg,!^ 
quid  falls  in  sensible  drops  npoitk 
earth ;  by  heiemng^  it  ODrecs  h* 
perceptible  drops :  rain  $priMk  th 
earth ;  dew  heian  it,  So  iikms 
figuratively,  tilings  aie  tprrnkkiw^ 
flour;  the  cheeks  are  htdaudm 
tears.' 

TO   SPROUT,   BUD.  j 

SPROUT,  in  Saxon  wfrytmi,  \tf 
German  jproav^en,  is  doubtless  o^ 
nected  with  the  German  sprkstt  & 
spurt,  spreiten  to  spread,  and  the  ik 
To  BUD  is  to  pat  fbith  Mf ;  titf 
noun  bnd  is  a  variation  finai  beoa* 
which  it  resembles  in  form.  To  tpr^ 
is  to  come  forth  from  the  stan; » 
hudy  to  pot  forth  in  buds. 

.     SPURIOUS,  SUPPOSITITIOrS, 
COUNTERFEIT. 

SPURIOUS,  in  Latin  spufrsi,  c? 
Greek  <nrtfpah;r,  that  is,  one  cona:T?i 
by  a  woman,  because  the  aucier? 
called  the  female  ^ptirwsi:  bfw 
one  who  is  of  uncertain  origin  od  tb 
father's  side  is  termed  spuricas. 

supposrriTiaus,  ftoasm^ 

signifies  to  be  supposed  or  coojectu»« 
in  distinction  from  being  positml; 
itnown. 

COUNTERFEIT, ».  TsBwWf. 
•  All  these  terms  are  mode*  oit^ 
folse;  the  two  fonner  inditectlj}  ti: 
latter  directly:  whatever  is  udc«^ 
tain  that  might  be  certain,  and  ^ 
ever  is  conjdctural  that  iiii|!it  k 
tjonclusive,  are  by  implicBtkiB  Alse; 
that  which  is  made  m  lautBtion  ot 
another  thing,  so  as  to  |»S8  for  it » 
the  true  one,  is  positiveJj  »«• 
Hence,  the  distinction  between  thw 
terms,  and  the  ground  of  their  afip*- 
cations^  An  iltegitimate  o^»ib|» 
said  to  be  spurimu  in  the  littwl  80se 
of  the  vfrord,  the  father  in  tliiso« 
"being  always  uncertain;  ■""^■"y/T 
spring  which  is  termed  spurima  Wh 
necessarily  under  the  impntatwn  ot 
not  being  the  offiipring  of  the  penw 
whose  name  they  bear.  ^5^*^ 
manner  an  edition  of  a  woii  is  tenoet 
tpuriour  which  comes  o«t  '""Jl* 
false  name,  or  a  name  that  A*" 
from  that  in 'the  title-page,   ^ff^ 
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sit  it  una  expresses  more  orless  of  false- 
hood^ according  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  A  tuppositiUous  parent  ixtaplies 
little  less  than  a  directly  false  parent. 
But  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  any 
person  in  remote  periods  of  antiquity, 
it  may  be  merelv  suppodtitiout  or  con- 
jectural from  the  want  of  informa** 
tion.  Counterfeit  respects  rather  the 
works  of  art  which  are  exposed  to 
imitation.  Coin  is  counterfeit  which 
bears  a  false  stamp,  and  every  inven- 
tion which  comes  out  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  inventor's  name,  is  likewise 
a  counterfeit  if  not  made  by  himself 
or  by  his  consent. 

Being  to  take  leave  of  England,  T  tlioagbt  tt 
▼ery  haudsome  to  take  mj  leave  alao  of  500,  and 
my  deariy  honoaml  Mofber  OxTord ;  olberwlae 
both  of  jo«  may  have  Jaat  groqada  to  cry  me 
np»  jott  for  a  fdAnpeCfai  friead,  alio  for  ao  mi- 
grateftal  100,  If  ool  lome  »puriou$  Iwae. 

Howxb 

Tbe  fabnlona  talea  of  early  Brithk  hbtorjr, 
sMpp9»iHou$  treaties,  and  charteri,  are  Ibe 
proofa  on  which  Bdwaid  Ibtaded  hb  title  to  the 
aovsfcigiity  of  Seotlaad.  RoanTaoii. 

Worda  may  be  eeimteia^Ae, 
Falae  coio'd,  and  current  only  from  the  tongne, 
Witboot  the  mind.  Boimuui. 

TO  SQUANDER,   V.   To  Spend 

TO  SQUEEZE,  V.  To  break. 
8TABU.1TY5  v»  Constancy. 
STABLE,  V.  Firm. 
STAIN,  V.  Blemish. 
TO  STAIN,  V.  To  color. 
TO  STAMMER,  V.  To  hesitate. 
STAMP,  V.  Mark. 
STANDARD,  V.  Criterion. 

TO  STARE,  v.   To  gOZe. 

STATE,  V.  Situation. 

STATE,   REALM, 
COMMONWEALTH. 
The  STAT£  is  that  consolidated 
part  of  a  nation  in  which  lies  its  power 
and  greatness. 

The  REALM,  from  royuwne  a  king- 
dom, is  any  state  whose  government 
is  monarchical. 

The  COMMONWEALTH  is  tbe 
grand  body  of  a  nation,  consisting 
bot;h  of  the  government  and  people 
which  fonns  the  commaimeBl,  welfare, 
or  tfcalth. 


The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  and 
application  of  the  word  ttate  is  that 
of  government  in  its  most  abstract 
sense ;  afiairs  of  state  may  either  re«* 
spect  the  internal  regulations  of  a 
country,  or  it  may  respect  the  ar- 
raneements  of  different  ttatet  with 
each  other.  The  term  realm  is  em- 
ployed for  the  nation  at  large,  but 
con6ned  to  such,  natiooj^  as  are  mo^ 
narchical  and  aristocratical ;  peers  of 
the  realm  sit  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment by  their  own  right  The  term 
comtnomoealth  refers  rather  to  the  ag« 
gregate  body  of  men,  and  their  pos- 
session, rather  than  to  the  goverumeut 
of  a  country.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  minister  to  consult  the  interests 
of  the  commonwealth. 

The  term  state  is  indefinitely  ap- 

f»Ued  to  all  communities,  lai^e  or  small, 
iving  under  any  form  of  government ; 
a  petty  principality  in  Germany,  and 
the  whole  German  or  Russian  empire, 
arc  alike  termed  states.  Realm  is  a 
term  of  diguity  in  regard  to  a  nation  ; 
France,  Germany,  England,  Russia, 
are,  therefore,  with  most  propriety 
termed  realms,  when  spoken  of  either 
in  regard  to  themselves  or  in  general 
connexi6us.  Commonzoealth,  although 
not  appropriately  applied  to  any  na- 
tion, IS  most  fitted  for  republics,  which 
have  hardly  fixedness  enough  in  them- 
selves to  deserve  the  name  of  state. 

No  man  that  nnderatanda  the  tUUe  of  Poland, 
and  the  United  Provlncep,  viU  he  able  to  range 
tham  nadar  aaj  pafticuhir  namea  of  gotern- 
BMBt  that  have  been  inveatad.  Ttmrtm* 

Then  Satan  eaoie,  iHM  fled  tKe  power  of-  Jove. 
Robb*d  of  hie  rtalnut  nd  baabhM.  from  abote, 

DRTDCir. 

dvfl  dfaaenslon  ia  a  vf perona  worm. 
That  fnawa  the  bewela  of  tbe  cemmonwetdth. 
SnuanABB. 

STATION,  V.  Condition. 
STATION,  V.  Place. 
'  TO  STAY,  V.  To  continue. 
STEADINESS,  V.  Constonct/. 
TO  STEAL  AWAY,  V.  To  obscond. 
Pace. 
V.  Austere. 

TO  STICK,   CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 

STICK,  in  Saxon  stican,  low  Ger- 
man steken,  Latin  stigo,  Greek  ciy^  to 
prick,  Hebrew  stock  to  press. 

3  B 


STEP,   V. 
STERN, 
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CLEAVEy  in  Saxon  tleoftny  low 
Gennan  ktvoeny  Danish  ktueven,  is 
connected  with  our  words  glae  and 
limey  in  Latin  ghu^  Greek  itoxx«linie. 

ADHERE  V.  To  aitach. 

To  stick  expresses  more  than  to 
ekavCf  and  cleave  than  adhere :  diings 
are  made  to  stick  either  bj  incision  into 
the  sabetance,  or  through  the  interfen*  , 
tion  of  some  dutinous  matter ;  thej 
are  made  to  deave  and  adhere  by  the 
intenrentioa  of  some  foreign  body: 
what  stickSy  therefore,  becomes  so  last 
joined  as  to  render  the  bodies  unsepa- 
raUe;  what  cleaves  and  adheres  is 
less  dghtly  bound,  and  more  easily 
separable. 

Two  pieces  of  day  will  stick  to- 
gether by  the  incorporation  of  the 
substance  in  the  two  parts ;  paper  is 
made  to  stick  to  paper  by  means  of 
glue:  the  tongue  m  a  certain  state 
will  eUave  to  the  roof:  paste,  or  eren 
occasional  moisture,  will  make  soft 
substances  adhere  to  each  other,  or 
to  hard  bodies.  Animals  itick  to  bo- 
dies by  means  of  their  claws ;  pe1^ 
sons  in  the  moral  sense  cleave  to  eadi 
other  bv  never  parting  company ;  and 
they  adhere  to  each  other  by  uniting 
their  interests. 

Stick  is  seldom  employed  in  the 
moral  sense,  but  in  the  familiar  and 
and  ineleont  style ;  cleave  and  adhere 
are  peculiarly  proper  in  the  mural  ao- 
•ceptation. 

MOkm  tht»,  O  ayioart  fkrbtttar  put. 

Thy  IvaffB  ttickt  m  doi^ 

TbM  tfie  Wood  fbUowt  from  mj  wmdiag  ktuL 

DmYDEM. 

Gold  tad  Ui  c«ln  so  mora  floaploj  hh  mind, 
Bttt  driflv  o^r  tbo  MHowi  vUh  the  wM. 
OtawM  to  OM  failbru  plank,  and  BoavMOo 
ml  boUnd.  Rows. 

Ttat  theivni  a  43od  ftam  aatare*^  voloo  it  cloar, 
Ami  jat,  what  cmntothiitniliiMlterfy 

Jsmrm. 

TO  STIFLE,  V.  To  suffocate. 
STIGMA,  v»  Mark. 
TO  STiLL^  V.  To  appease. 
STIPEND,  V.  Allowance. 
TO  STIR  UP,  V.  To  awaken. 
STOP,  V.  Cessation. 
TO  STOP,  V.  To  check. 
STOEM,  V.  Breeze. 
STOBY,  V.  Anecdoie. 


STORT,  TALK. 

STORY,  V.  Anecdote. 

TALE,  v.  Fable. 

The  story  is  either  anactnalC^ 
or  something  feigned;  the  taka-t 
ways  feigned:  stories  are  drc&lat) 
respecting  the  accidents  and  wx^ 
rences  which  happen  to  persoas  m 
same  place;  tales  of  distress  ue  \r 
bv  many  merely  to  exdce  compass: 
When  both  are  taken  for  that  whic 
fictitious,  the  story  is  either  u  e 
truth,  or  falsifying  of  some  be. 
it  is  altogether  an  mvention ;  tb? 
is  always  an  invention.  As  an  wm  • 
the  story  is  commonly  told  b\  r 
dren ;  and  as  a  fiction,  the  s/.^ 
commonly  made  lor  children:  tbr « 
is  of  deeper  invention,  foraed  br  a 
of  mature  understandm^  aud  advs 
to  men  of  mature  years. 

Mcaaams  tht  Ttllftga  xonaes  IP  (he  te. 
WhUa  «eU  attiileil,  and  ai  wall  WfeeMiL 
HaaMoatafW,  atea  Ike  gobHa  «l»ip  rmi 

Tmi0 
Ho  malwa  «>■>  pow»^  to  InwWiac  Batkwbg 
Pat  lamij  tMi,  aot  fba  oack  vmlfarcMl, 
Aa  MiporalUkHit  Idle  tote*  prelcad.       Jfr^' 

STOUT,  V.  CorpuleiU. 
STAAi^,  V.  Accent. 


STRAIT,    RIGHT,  DiREa. 
STRAIT,  from  the  Lane  ^i- 
participle  of  stringo  to  tkh^  ' 
oind,  signifies  confined,  that  u,  t 
ing    neither    to     the    right  but  .v 
Straight  is  applied,  theretbre,  v  ^ 
proper  sense  to  Qorporsal  o)ik' 
patn  is  straight^  because  ii  t» » ' 
within  a  shorter  space  than  it'  :i ' 
curved.    RIGHT  and DIRin,^ 
the  Latin  rectus^  regulated  or  an*  ^ 
it  ought,  are  said  of  diat  vl^  < 
made  by  the  force  of  the  uodcn^ 
ing,  or  by  an  actual  efibrt,  ^^^ 
wishes  *it  to  be :   heoce^  Uk  oA 
matician  speaks  of  a  right  lioti  ^ 
the  line  which  lies  most  justM 
tween  two  points,  and  has  bMf^ 
the    basis  of   mathematical  film 
and  the  motaKst  speaks  of  tl^^ 
opinion,    as   that    which   ht» 
formed  by  the  best  rule  of  the 
standing;  and,  on  the  same 
we  SMak  of  a  direct  answer,  fc 
which  has  been  fiwned  so  as  K'  . 
soonest  and  easiest  t»  tk  ^^ 
sired. 
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STRANGER. 


STREAM. 


f9S 


Tmth  te  the  ilivrtnC  «M  o«M«t  wtgr  to  «l« 
•iid«  cntyins  as  thitber  in  a  «tr«<gM  Unff. 

Taiivtaon, 
Then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  Tiews  In  1>raiM,  aa«  wit^ont  tooKtrpuw, 
Down  rf^t  Inio  tbe  world*!  fint  region  throws 
Uis  flight  i»i«olpltMl.  Mamn. 

'    HMce  around  th0  h<>«d 
Of  waDderlnff  twain,   the  «Mte-wIn|^d  plorer 


Her  9oandlnff  flight,  and  then  directly  on 
la  long  excursion,  vklins  tbeterel  lawn. 

THOMioir. 

STRANGE,  V.  Particular. 

STRANGER,  FOREIQNER,  ALIEN. 
STRANGER,  in  French  Uranger, 
Latin  esiraneus  xyc  tsira,  in  Greek 
,  fl^y    signiEes  oat  of,   that  is,  out  of 
.  another  country:  FOREIGNER,  fi-om 
/oris  abroad,  and  ALIEN,  from  aUus 
another,    hare    obviously   the    same 
original   meaning.     They  have,  how- 
'  ever,   deviated  in  their  acceptations. 
,  Btranger  is  a  general  term,  and  ap- 
bKea  to  one  not  known  or  not  an  in« 
habrtant,    vrhether    of  the  dame  or 
I  another  oe>untfy ;  foreigner  is  acppKcd 
t  only  to  strangen  of  another  country ; 
^  and  alien  is  a  technical  terra  applied 
to  fortigntrt  as  subjects  or  resitfents, 
I  in  distinction  from  natural  bom  sub- 
jects.    UljsscB,  after  his  return  frotA 
!   the  Trcgan  war,  was  a  stranger  in  his 
,   own  house.    Tlie  French  are  foreign-^ 
er$  in  flngjant),  and  the  English  in 
France.     Sferther  can  enjoy,  as  aiiensy 
(    the    sAtne   privileges    in    a    foreign 
p    eountry  as   they  do    in   their  own. 
,    The  laws  of  hospitality  require  us  to 
,    treat  strangers  with  more  ceremony 
,    than  we  do  members  of  the  same  h.- 
i    mily,  or  very  intimate  friends.    The 
I    lower  orders  of  the  English  are  apt 
to  tretit  foreigners  with  an  undeserved 
contempt.     £very  alien    is    obliged 
in  time  of  war  to  have  a  licence  for 
residing  in  England. 

From  stranger  and  alien  come 
the  verbs  to  estrange  and  alienatep 
which  are  extended  in  their  mean* 
ing  and  ^;>pltcation ;  the  former  sig- 
nifying to  make  the  understanding  or 
mind  of  a  person  strange  to  an  object, 
and  the  latter  to  make  the  heart  or 
affectiods  of  one  person  strange  to 
another.  Tints  we  may  say  that  the 
mind  becomfv  aiienate4  to  one  object, 
when  it  has  fixed  its  affections  on 
•  Vide  Tayloc ;  •• 


another;  or  a  person  estranges  him* 
self  from  his  family. 

Worldly  and  cormpt  rata  gnrangit  tbeoa* 
lelret  Arom  all  that  la  dirlne.  Blau. 

All  the  diatlncUons  of  thii  little  life 
Are  qalte  entaaeoDa*  quite  Jbntgn  to  tbe  own. 

YoDno. 
like  yoa  aa  atten  In  a  land  oDkaown, 
I  leuB  to  pHgr  voea  leHke  my  own.      D&vnM. 

STRATAGEM,   V.  ^ritfice, 

STREAM,    CURRCMt,   TIDE. 

•  A  FLUID  body  in  a  progressive 
ttkotion  is  the  object  described  in  com- 
mon by  these  terms;  STREAM  is 
the  most  general,  the  other  two  are 
but  modes  of  the  stream  ;  stream,  in 
Saxon  stream^  in  German  stroma  is  aa 
momatope'ia  which  describes  the  pro- 
longation of  any  body  in  a  narrow 
fine  along  the  surface ;  a  CURRENT, 
from  curro  to  run,  is  a  running  stream; 
ftnd  a  TIDE  from  tide,  m  German  leit 
time,  is  a  periodical  stream  or  cur- 
tent.  All  rivers  are  sfreaim  which  are 
more  or  less  gentle  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  through  which 
they  pass  ;  the  force  of  the  current  is 
very  much  increased  by  the  confine* 
ment  of  any  vi^ter  between  rocks,  or 
by  means  of  artiftciot  iinpMiinienfts. 
The  tide  is  high  or  low,  strong  or  weak, 
at  different  hours  of  the  day ;  when  the 
Ode  is  high  the  current  is  strongest. 

From  knowing  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  their  figarative  use 
becomes  obvious ;  a  stream  of  air,,  or 
a  stream  of  light  is  a  prolonged  body 
of  air  or  tight;  a  current  ^  air  is  a 
continued  stream  that  has  rapid  mo- 
tion ;  streets  and  passages  which  are 
open  at  each  extremity  are  the  chan^ 
nels  of  such  currents.  In  tbe  moral 
sense  the  tide  is  the  ruling  fashion  or 
propensity  of  the  day;  it  is  in  vain 
to  stem  the  tide  of  foil/;  it  is.  wiser  to 
get  out  of  its  reach. 

When  now  the  rapid  atteam  of  eloquence 
fieani  all  beTorfc  It,  paialon,  faaMO,  tenae. 
Can  its  dread  th«nd<^r,  or  Its  Hglitealag^  fotoe 
lNrt»g  their  aneace  ftttn  a  niortal  aonrce  > 

Jb 


With  secret  eonse,  wfelcli  so  load  ainnisi  aaiioy^ 
Citdes  the  siaootfc  eurrmt  of  doeseslfe  joy. 

Thele  Is  a  tMe  in  the  affairs  of  saen. 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leadi  on  to  fortune. 

STRENGTHj  V.    Power. 
,  cnrrent.** 
3  bS 
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STRICT. 


STRENUOUS,   BOLD. 

STRENUOUS,  in  Latin  strenuus^ 
from  the  Greek  ffnynf  undaunted,  un- 
tamed, that  is,  r-'inaa;  to  be  without 
all  reign  or  control. 

BOLD,  V.  Bold. 

Strenuous  expresses  much  more 
jhan  bold.  Boldnent  is  a  prominent 
idea,  but  it  is  onl^  one  iaea  which 
enters  into  the  signification  of  ttrenu" 
ousne$$ ;  it  combines  iikewbe  fear- 
lessness, activity,  and  ardor.  An  ad- 
vocate in  a  cause  may  be  strenuout, 
or  merely  bold :  In  the  former  case  he 
omits  nothing  that  can  be  either  said 
or  done  in  favor  of  the  cause ;  he  is 
always  on  the  alert,  he  heeds  no  dif- 
ficulties or  danger:  but  in  the  latter 
case  he  only  displays  his, spirit  in  the 
undisguised  declaration  oi  his  senti- 
ments. Strenuous  supporters  of  any 
opinion  are  always  strongly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  tliat  which  they  sup- 
port, and  warmly  impressed  with  a 
dense  of  its  imoortance;  but  the 
bold  supporter  ot  an  opinion  may  be 
impelled  rather  with  the  desire  of 
shewing  his  boldness  than  maintaining 
his  point. 

Wbae  tlw9D9dveathtroenttaiiwd,  I  itvDltod 

about  the  eovntiy,  and  nuite  many  itrenumu 

attempts  to  ran  away  from  this  odioos  ptddinesi. 

BsA-rnx. 

FortDBO  befriendi  the  boUL  Dbyobh. 

STEESS,  V.  Accent. 

TO  STRETCH,  V.  To  reach. 

STRICT,  SEVERE. 
STiaCT,  from  strictus  bound  or 
confined,  characterizes  the  thing  which 
binds  or  keeps  in  control :  Sl^ERK 
(v.  Austere)  characterizes  in  the  pro- 
per sense  the  disposition  of  the  per- 
son to  infiict  pain,  and  in  an  extended 
application  tne  thing  which  inflicts 
pam.  The  strict  is,  therefore,  taken 
always  in  the  good  sense ;  the  severe 
is  gpod  or  bad  according  to  circum- 
stances. He  who  has  authority  over 
others  most  be  strict  in  enforcing  obe- 
dience, in  keeping  good  order,  and  a 
proper  attention  to  their  duties ;  but 
It  is  possible  to  be  very  severe  in  pu- 
nishing those  who  are  under  us,  and 
yet  very  lax  in  all  matters  tliat  our 
duty  demands  of  us. 
lOWBiiVB  tbeo,  iHm  bo«*d  bflaealk  (be  forca 


.  STUPID. 

Of  HHtlmt  dlKlpltMh  «rerefy  «H 

All 


STRIFE,  V.  ConierUion. 
STRIFE,  V.  Discord. 

TO  STRIKE,   V.    To  bcot, 

TO  STRIP,  t;.  To  bereave, 
TO  STRIVE,  V.  To  canienii 

STROKE,  V.   Blow. 

TO  STROLL,  V.  To  wonder. 
STRICTURE,  V.  Animodveim 
STRONG,  V.  Cogent. 

STRUCTURE,    V.  EdifuX. 

STUBBORN,  V.  Obstinate, 
STUDY,  t;*  Attention. 

STUPID,   DULL. 

STUPID,  in  Latin  stumdm  faa 
stupeo  to  be  amazed  or  bevikM 
expresses  an  amazement  which  is  ep 
vafent  to  a  deprivation  of  uodefstufl; 
ing.  DULL,  through  the  me&mi 
the  German  toll  and  Swedish  ito%, 
comes  from  the  Latin  stultus  sis^ 
or  foolish,  denotes  a  simple  defioencr; 
stupidity  in  its  proper  sense  is  Mtt«l 
to  a  man;  although  a  particular  o^ 
ctmistance  may  have  a  similar  efet 
upon  the  understanding.  He  «^b 
questioned  in  the  presence  of  otbea 
may  appear  very  stupid  in  that  wW 
in  otherwise  very  familiar  to  h«' 
dull  is  an  incidental  quali^  aiia^ 
principally  from  the  state  of  the  «* 
mai  spirits ;  a  writer  may  sonfita* 
be  duU  who  is  otherwise  viraacffi 
and  pointed.  A  person  may  be^ 
in  a  large  circle  while  he  is  veiyliwf 
in  private  intercourse. 

▲  thtpid  batt  iioBl7itfbrth0Wi«"(>* 
of  ordinaiy  people.  ^■*"' 

It  la  the  iprmt  advantage  ef  atndiBE  "fia 
thattbece  anverj  few  la  It  wdatftidtar? 
who  maj  aot  be  placed  ia  itatioai  niVk^ 
may  site  them  an  oppertaattj  of  mUbc  ^ 


TO    STUTTER,    V.  To  hsMt* 

STYLE,  V.  Diction. 

TO   SUBDUE,   V.  To  COMpff* 

TO  SUBDUE,  V.  To  overieoT. 
SUBJECT,  V.  Matter. 
SUBJECT,  V.  Object. 
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SUBJECT. 
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BUBJBCT^  LIABLE,   EXPOSED^ 

OBNOXIOUS. 
SUBJECT,  in  Latin  tul^ectus  par- 
ticiple  of  tubfieio  to  cast  uAder^  sig- 
nifies thrown  underneath. 

LIABLE,  compounded  of  lie  and 
abUf  ^gnifies  ready  to  lie  near  or  lie 
under. 

EXPOSED,  in  Latin  expositus 
participle  of  ejtpono,  eomponnded  of 
ex  and  pono,  signifies  set  out  within 
the  view  or  reach. 

I  OBNOXIOUS,  in  Latin  obnaxitis, 
compounded  of  ob  and  Tiaxiam  mis- 
chief, signifies  in  the  way  of  mischief. 
All  these  terms  are  applied  to  those 
circumstances  in  human  life  by  which 
we  are  affected  independently  of  our 

,  own  choice.  Direct  necessity  is  mcluded 
in  the  term  subject ;  whatever  we  are 

,  obliged  to  suffer,  that  we  are  mbjecl  to; 

.  we  may  apply  remedies  to  remove  the 
evil  but  often  in  vain  :  liable  conveys 

,  more  the  idea  of  casualties ;  we  may 
sufier  that  which  we  are  liable  to,  but 
we  may  also  escape  the  evil  if  we  are 
careful :  exposed  conveys  the  idea  of 
a  passive  state  into  which  we  may  be 
brought  either  through  our  own  means 
or  Uirough  the  instrumentality  of 
others ;  we  are  exposed  to  that  which 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  off 
£rom  ourselves;  it  is  in  our  power 
frequently  to  guard  against  the  evil : 
obnoxkm  conveys  the  idea  of  a  state 
into  which  we  have  altogether  brought 
ourselves;  we  may  avoid  bringing 
ourselves  into  the  state,  but  we  can- 
not avoid  the  consequences  which  will 
ensue  from  being  thus  involved.  We 
are  subject  to  disease  or  subject  to 
death  ;  this  is  the  irrevocable  law  of 
our  nature  :  tender  people  are  liable 
to  catch  cold;  all  persons  are  liable 
to  make  mistdies :  a  person  is  exposed 
to  insults  who  provokes  the  anger  of  a 
lowbred  man;  a  minister  sometimes 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  isy  puts  himself  in  the  way 
of  their  animosity. 

To  subject  ajad  expose,  as  verbs,  are 
taken  in  the  same  sense :  a  person  sub* 
j'ec^s  himself  to  impertinent  freedoms 
by  descending  to  indecent  familianties 
with  his  infeiiors;  he  exposes  himself 
to  the  derision  of  his  equals  by  an 
affectation  of  superiority. 


The  dsioot  man  asplret  vflsr  •mm  pitoclplet 
of  mure  perfect  fdiclty  which  shall  not  he  f»^'eet 
tocbaufe  or  decay.  BbAiiu 

The  tinner  b  not  onlj  Uoile  to  that  diiap- 
pointment  of  racceM  which  bo  often  f^oitratea  all 
the  designs  of  mm,  but  liable  to  a  diiappoSntmenC 
still  mora  cmel,  of  heing  iaooeuftal  and  mtae- 
mble  at  once.  BtAia. 

On  the  haM  cnith  aopot'd  he  Ilea, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  hli  ctjres.        DnsBV. 
And  mueb  he  blames  the  soflnem  of  his  ratnd, 
Obnosi9ut  to  the  cbairos  ci  woman  kind. 

Drtdu* 

SUBJECT,    SUBORDINATE, 
INFERIOR,   SUBSERVIENT. 

SUBJECT,  V.  Subject. 

SUBORDINATE,  compounded  of 
sub  and  order,  signifies  to  be  in  an 
order  that  is  under  others. 

INFERIOR,  in  Latin  inferior, 
comparative  of  inferius  low,  which 
probably  comes  from  infero  to  cast 
into,  because  we  are  cast  into  places 
that  are  low. 

SUBSERVIENT,  compounded  of 
sub  and  servio,  signifies  serving  under 
something  else. 

These  terms  may  either  express  th« 
relation  between  persons  to  persons, 
or  things  to  things.  Subject  in  the 
first  case  respects  the  exercise  of 
power;  subordinate  is  said  of  the 
station  and  office ;  inferior,  either  of 
the  outward  circumstances  or  of  the 
merits  and  qualifications ;  subservient, 
of  one's  relative  services  to  another, 
but  always  in  a  bad  sense.  According 
to  the  law  of  nature  a  child  should  be 
subject  to  his  parents ;  according  to 
the  law  of  God  and  man  he  must  be 
subject  to  his*  prince  :  the  good  order 
of  sociiety  cannot  be  rightly  main- 
tained unless  there  be  some  to  act  in 
tL  subordinate  capacity  :  men  of  tn/e- 
rior  talent  have  a  part  to  act  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  is  of  no  less  import- 
ance than  that  which  is  acted  by  men 
of  the  highest  endowments:  men  of 
no  principle  or  character  will  be  most 
subservient  to  the  base  purposes  of 
those  who  pay  them  best.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  pnnce  to  protect  the  sub' 
ject,  and  of^the  subject  to  love  and 
honor  the  prince;  it  is  the  part  of  the 
exalted  to  treat  the  subordinate  with 
indulgence ;  and  of  the  Utter  to  show 
respect  to  those  under  whom  they  are 
placed ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  superior 
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8UBJBCT. 


8IIXEEB. 


to  iaetnict,  miol  tad  cnoonnigv  the 
tm/bruft :  it  n  the  part  of  the  latter  to 
be  willing  to  learn^  ready  to  obej,  and 
prompt  to  execute.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  any  one  to  act  the  d^rading 
part  of  being  suUerwUnt  to  aiMtber. 

In  the  second  instance  $mbject  hw 
the  same  sense  as  ia  the  preoedtng 
artide  (v.  Suhfect),  where  it  is 
taken  to  expross  the  relation  of  per* 
sons  to  thifl^ ;  tuhordinate  designates 
the  degree  of  relative  importance  be- 
tween things ;  inferior  deeigpuites 
every  circumstance  which  can  render 
things  comparatively  higher  or  lower ; 
iubserrdent  designates  the  relative 
Utility  of  things  under  certain  drcum- 
stanoesy  but  aot  always  in  the  bad 
sense.  All  things  in  this  world  are 
P^€^  to  change  :  matters  of  tuboT" 
4inat4  oonsidtration  ought  to  be  eiH 
tirely  eet  out  of  the  question,  when 
Vkj  grand  o^ect  is  to  be  obtained  : 
thmgs  of  inferior  value  must  neces- 
sarily sell  Ibr  an  inferior  price  :  there 
ie  nothing  so  insignificant  bot  it 
may  be  made  subiervient  to  some  pur- 


Coatamylale  the  world  u  $utfjeet  to  tbc  divine 
«Bliiiii«i.  Bcjjou 

The  Mea  of  pain  fn  Its  %faa«  dqpee  h  mack 
flMOCrer  thmi  the  h%fae*t  dnfreo  of  pleuare,  and 
pKttnm.tke  MUM  Mfciioiit^  thrMgh  sll  tho 


I  em  nytelf  rMBcitthet  the  thee  when  tn  m- 
feel  off  mmM  mm  leimiiiff  taste  was  ta  eaaay 
ingieoa  i^ftrior  to  the  RMochb     flHiiri— iib«. 

Tbooglh  a  vtMor  muf  he  wrong  UmOH;  he 
VMj  Ghaace  l»  ank«  hleeoen  «Mieerw<eia  to  the 
caei0  of  tnith* 


TO  SUBJOIN,  V.  To  affix. 

mjBLiMB,  v*  Greei. 

947BMiafiiVB,  V.  ComplanU. 

SUBMISSIVE,  V.  OledienU 

to  SUBMIT,  V.  To  comply. 

suBOBOiKAT£,  V.  Subject. 

SUBSERVIENT,  V.  Subject. 

90  suBSMhr,  V.  To  be. 

TO  SUBSTITUTE,  V.  To  change. 

MnwXE,  V.  Cunning, 

TO  SUBTlJiCT,  V.  To  deduct. 


TO  avocCED,  V.  TofaiimB. 
SUCCESSFUL,  r.  FdrtvMoie^ 
aiTCCiKCT,  V.  Short. 
TO  avccoua,  «.  To  help. 
TO  SUFFER,  V.  To  odmt, 

TO   SUFFER,  BEAR^  ENDmi, 
SUPPORT. 

SUFFER,  in  Latin  si#to,  cm 
pMiiided  of  nb  and  firo,  sigOitr 
nearinf;  up  or  firm  rnidemealL 

BEAR,  V.  To  beer. 

ENDURE,  in  Latin  iiiAtrs,  s: 
niiies  to  harden  or  be  hardeMd. 

SUPPORT,  from  the  Latin  oA  ri 
porio,  si|:nifie9  to  carry  np  or  to  car 
from  underneath  ourt^ves,  «-  to  re- 
ceive the  weight. 

To  ft^r  is  a  pnsuve  and  invW^ 
tary  act;  it  denotes  simply  the  hen 
a  receiver  of  evil ;  it  is  therdore  ^ 
condition  of  our  being :  to  ksr  • 
posi^ve  and  voluntary  ;  it  deDOte^u* 
manner  in  whidi  we  receive  the  m 
•«  Man,"  says  the  psahnist, « is  bwc; 
Mf^mn^  as  the  sparks  iy  apwari»;' 
hence  the  necessity  for  us  to  lem* 
bear  all  the  numeront  and  diva^ 
evils  to  which  we  are  obnoxiovS' 

To  bear  is  a  single  act  of  the  i«> 
Intioo,  and  relaies  only  to  conB»: 
ills ;  we  bear  tfisappointineDiB  r< 
crosses :  to  endure  is  a  oontiDoed  id 
powevM  act  of  the  mind ;  we  f*^ 
severe  and  lasting  pains  both  of  bo^ 
and  mind ;  we  ettdnre  hunger  sfl 
ooki ;  we  endure  prcrrocatioDs  et 
aggravations ;  it  is  a  making  ob"^ 
by  our  own  act  insensible  to  «tff« 
evils.  The  first  oljeet  of  edscaos 
should  be  to  accustom  dnidreii  (ofcv 
oontiadktioas  and  crosses,  tbatt^ 
may  ofterwaixls  be  enabled  Uittiisft 
every  trial  and  misery. 

To  bear  and  endure  signify  »  ^ 
ceive  becomingly  the  weight  of  *ta 
befals  ourselves  :  to  mppert  s^ 
to  bear  either  dur  own  or  anoefer- 
evils  ;  for  we  may  either  suppcrii^ 
selves  or  he  supporied  by  others:  » 
in  this  latter  case  we  bear,  fto»* 
capacity  which  is  within  oow<l»« 
hat.  we  et^port  ourselves  byfi?*^r 
aid,     that  is,    by    the    eonsolau* 
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of  religion^  the  muticipfttioD  and  C(HV 
doleoce  of  friends^  and  the  like.  As 
the  body  may  be  early  and  gradually 
tnuned  to  beer  oold|  hunger,  and  pain, 
until  it  is  enabled  to  endure  even  ex- 
cruciating agonies ;  so  may  the  mind 
be  brouMty  from  hearing  therough* 
nesses  of  other's  tempers  ivith  equa- 
nimityy  or  the  unpleasantnesses  which 
daily  occur  with  patience,  to  endure 
the  utmost  scorn  and  provocation 
which  human  malice  can  mvent :  but 
whatever  a  person  may  bear  or  endure 
of  jperaonal  inomvemence,  there  ar& 
Mumriugs  arising  from  the  wound- 
ed^ affections  of  the  heart  which  by 
no  efibrts  of  our  own  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  iupport.  In  such  momenta 
we  feel  the  unspeakable  value  of  reli- 
gioDy  which  puts  us  in  possession  of 
die  means  of  eupporting  every  thing 
sublunary. 

The  words  n^ftr  and  endure  are 
aaid  only  of  persons  and  personal 
matters ;  to  bear  and  $upport  are  said 
cdso  of  things^  signifying  to  receive  a 
weight :  in  this  case  they  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  degree  of  weight  received. 
To  hear  is  said  of  any  weight  large 
or  small,  and  either  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  weight;  support  is 
ssud  of  a  great  weight  and  the  whole 
weight.  The  beams  or  the  ibondation 
hear  the  weight  of  a  house;  but  the 
pillars  upon  which  it  is  raised^  or 
against  which  it  leans,  support  the 
weight. 


Let  a  mu  be  W»b«M  IoCo  wiBe  « 
asd  (rjloK  tKoalloB  a*  flsei  the  atteolloa  af  the 
public  oa  hit  hehsfioiir.  The  tot  qeeHioa 
which  we  p^  ecMBvaliir  Mb  le  aot,  what  deet 
he  MflfM' I  h«l,hoir  deeehe  ton- It  .*  If  wiadBe 
Mm  to  be  eoMpeied  and  im,  mlpied  to  pro- 
TtdoHOi  aad  tupforttd  bjrcoeadow  lattfri^, 
his  character  riwi^  and  hb  mlwrlei  lenra  fa 
oor  view. 


How  miieffable  hie  tlate  who  ii  ( 
endure  at  ooee  the  paofs  of  gallt  and  |he  tex- 
atleaaerealaiiii^t 

TO  SUFFOCATB,  8TIFUB, 
0HOTHBB,   CHOAK. 


SUFFOCATE,  in  Latin  suffbcaius, 
partioDle  of  w^oco^  compomided  of 
mh  and/oiMT,  signifies  to  oonstraia  oi 
tighten  the  throat. 

STIFLE  is  a  frequentative  of  ite/, 
that  is,  to  stuff  excessively. 

SMOTUER  it  a  fiequeoUtive  of 


CHOAK  is  probably  a  variation  of 
cheeky  in  Saxon  ceaty  because  the 
halter  is  tied  under  the  cheek  bone  of 
criminals. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of 
stopping  the  breat%  but  under  vari« 
ous  circumstances  and  bv  various 
means;  sujffbcation  is  produced  by 
every  kind  of  means,  external  or  inf« 
temal,  and  is  therefore  the  most  gene* 
ral  of  these  tertns ;  tf  j^ng  proeeeda' 
by  internal  means^  that  is,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  bodies  into  the  pas- 
sages which  lead  u»  the  respiratory 
organs :  we  may  be  suffocated  by  ex- 
cluding the  air  externally,  as  by  gag^ 
■ging,  confining  dose,  or  pressing  vio«> 
lentJy ;  we  may  be  suffocated  ov  stifled 
by  means  of  vandurs,  dose  air,  or 
smoke.  TotmolAeris  tosMeatehf 
the  exclusion  of  air  extemaJl^,  as  by 
covering  a  person  entirdy  widi  beet* 
dothes.  To  cAoeA  is  a  mode  of  ffi^i^ 
by  means  of  Isurf^  bodies,  as  a  piece 
of  food  lodging  m  the  throat  or  that 
larynx. 

A  fH]0bc«<liv  wtad  thspOirfmimilei 

With  Instant  death.  Tbohmh. 

When  nj  heart  was  nady  wtth  a  ilgh  to  deaiv^ 
I  have»  with  mighty  aagahh  of  Qj  Mml, 
jBSt  at  the  bbrth  «(<^  thk  stffl  bofB  s%fe. 


The  lofB  of  jealous  mea  iHeahs  oot  fnrlonslj 
(when  the  ol^M  of  thei#  love*  li  tetai  Avar 
them),  and  throws  off  all  mixtures  of  snsplcloa 
whteh  oJMeed  and  MioMerBdIt  befera. 


StJFl^RAOE,   V.    Foi^. 

TO  SUGGEST^  V*  To  allude. 
TO  SUGGEST,  V.  To  hint. 
SUGGESTION,  V.  Dictate^ 
TO  SUIT,  V.  To  agree^ 
TO  SUIT|  V.  To  Jit. 
SUIT,  V.  Prayer. 
SUITABLE,  V.  Becoming. 
SUITABLE,  1/4  Convenient. 
SUITABLE,  V.  Correspondent. 
•uiTOR,  V.  Lover. 
SULLEN,  V.  Oloomy. 
summaUT^  v«  Ahridgement. 

SUMMARY,  V,   Short. 
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TO   SUMMONS,   V>   To  ColL 
TO   SUMMON,   V.   To   dU* 

SUNDRY,  V.  Different. 
SUPINE,  V.  Indolent. 
SUPPLE,  V.  Flexible. 

TO  SUPPLICATB,  V.   To   leg. 

TO  SUPPLY,  V.  To  provide, 
TO  SUPPORT,  V.  To  countenance. 
TO  SUPPORT,  V.  To  hold. 
TO  SUPPORT,  V.  To  siiffer. 
TO  SUPPORT,  V.  To  sustain. 
TO  SUPPOSE,  V.  To  conceive. 
TO  SUPPOSE,  V.  To  think. 
SUPPOSITION,  V.  Conjecture. 
SUPPOSITITIOUS,  V.  Spurious. 
SURE,  V.  Certain. 
SURGE,  V.  Wave. 
SURMISE,  V.  Conjecture. 
TO  SURMOUNT,  V.  To  couquer. 
TO  SURPASS,  v.  To  exceeds 
TO  SURPRISE,  V.  To  wondcr. 

TO  SURRENDER,   V.   To  give  Up. 

TO  SURROUND,   ENCOMPA3S, 
ENVIRON,   ENCIRCLE. 

SURROUND,  io  old  Frencb  sur- 
ronder^  siemfiesy  by  means  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  sur  over,  to  go  all 
round. 

ENCOMPASS,  compounded  of  «« 
or  in  and  compatSy  signifies  to  bring 
within  a  certain  compass  formed  by  a 
circle  :  so  likewise  ENVIRON,  from 
the  Latin  gyrtu,  and  the  Greek  yvp<t 
a  circle,  and  also  ENCIRCLE,  sig- 
nify to  bring  within  a  circle.  * 

Surround  is  the  most  literal  and 
general  of  all  these  terms,  which  sig- 
nify to '  inclpse  any  object  either  di- 
xect)y  or  indii;ectly.  We  may  «iir- 
round  an  object  by  standing  at  certain 
distances  all  round  it ;  in  wis  manner 
U  town,  a  house,  or  a  person,  may  be 
surrounded  by  other  persons,  or  an 
object  may  be  turrounded  by  incloa- 
ing  it  in  m  every  dhnection,  and  at 
every  point;  in  this  manner  a  garden 


SOSTAIM. 

is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  To  eniK 
pan  is  to  surround  in  the  latter  lox. 
and  applies  to  objects  of  a  gmtcr 
indefinite  extent :  the  earth  b  at» 
passed  by  the  air,  which  we  ten&tb 
atmosphere;  towns  are  encmftse 
by  wails.  To  surround  is  to  go  vjg. 
an  object  of  any  form,  whetW  squi 
or  circular,  long  or  short ;  but  to  o- 
viron  and  to  encircle  cun  widitbe 
the  idea  of  forming  a  cirde  Rncdi 
object:  thus  a  town  or  avallevsr 
be  environed  by  hills,  a  beoo: 
water  may  be  encircled  by  trees,  t 
the  head  may  be  encircled  byawnac 
of  flowers. 

In  an  extended  or  moral  seiw  ^ 
are  said  to  be  surrounded  by  (}^ 
which  are  in  |reat  numbers,  aod  £ 
different  directions  about  as:  thas^ 
person  living  in  a  paiticalar  ^ 
where  he  has  many  friends  w  ^^ 
he  is  surrounded  by  his  ftieods;  ^ 
likewise  a  particular  nefSoniiay?» 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  dsngen»! 
difficulties :  but  in  speaking  cf  as 
in  a  general  sense,  ^sie  should  lUk' 
say  he  is  encon^assed  by  dmges 
which  expresses  m  a  mudi  »tn«c 
manner  our  peculiarly  exposed  cw- 
dition. 

Daj,  Off  tke  ■wflst  sppiMflh  «r  e*^  «  "^ 

But  ckNul  lulead,  tad  cvev-dwiaf  duk 
Burnwuk  me.      '  *^*^ 

'When  Orphevs  on  hl«  I yn  taWBto  kit  !««■. 
With  teasfs  enoomptrnTd,  and  a  daw^P^ 

or  flfbUns  elenentt  on  all  lidei  nod 
Environed.  "^ 

At  tn  tbe  hollow  bmfl  of  App»li^ 
Beneath  the  dicHer  of  eHetreUng  VOO^ 
A  mjKtIe  rfiei,  fkr  nma  hwata^; 
So  floarishM,  Uoomhis,  and  nnMa  bj  iB. 
The  aweet  lAvtoia.  ^^''^ 

SURVEY,  V.  Retrospect. 
SURVEY,  V.  View. 
SUSCEPTIBILITY,  v.FeeSng' 
SUSPENSE,  V.  Doubt* 

TO  SUSTAIN,   8UPP0BT, 
MAINTAIN. 
SUSTAIN,  compounded  of  W*^ 
teneo  to  hold,   signifies  to  boW  « 
keep  up. 
SUPPORT,  t.  TocouideMau. 
MAINTAIN,  V.  To  asert. 
The  idea  of  cxerting^W*  *•!: 
keep  an  object  from  sinking^u  cooo"* 
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to  all  these  terms^  which  vary  eitlier 
in  the  mode  or  the  object  of  the 
action.  To  nutain  and  tupport  are 
passive,  and  imply  that  we  bear  the 
freight  of  something  pressing  upon 
us;  maintain  is  active,  and  implies 
that  we  exert  ourselves  so  as  to  keep 
it  from  pressing  upon  us.  We  sustain 
a  load ;  we  support  a  burden ;  we 
mainiain  the  contest.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  an  engagement  is  often 
to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  attack : 
a  soldier  has  not  merely  to  support  the 
weight  of  his  arms,  but  to  maintain 
his  post.  What  is  sustained  is  often 
temporary;  what  is  supported  is  mostly 
permanent :  a  loss  or  an  injury  is  saS' 
iained;  pain,  distress,  and  misfor- 
tunes, are  supported :  maintain,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  mostly  something 
of  importance  or  advantage;  credit 
must  always  be  maintained. 

We  must  sustain  a  loss  with  tran- 
quillity ;  we  must  support  an  affliction 
with  equanimity;  we  must  maintain 
our  own  honor,  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  we  belong,  by  the 
rectitude  of  oar  conduct. 

With  Ubcmr  tpent,  no  longer  can  ba  wield 
The  heavy  falchion,  or  nutain  the  shield, 
O'erwhelmM  with  darta.  Dbtdbh. 

Ijet  thli  ■ifpjKrt  and  comfort  yon,  that  yon 
Me  the  father  of  tea  ehiidiea,  amooff  whom 
thtte  leena  Uf  he  bat  one  loal  of  love  and 
obeilieooe.  Iiytturoii. 

Ab  cottpanM  with  a  wood  of  tpean  aroand. 
The  lordly  Hon  lUll  mmiatMiiu  his  sroand. 
So  Tamut  Tarei.  Dbyoen. 

TO  SWALLOW  UP,  V.  To  ahsofh. 
SWAY,  V.  Influence. 
SWIFTNESS,  V.  Quickness. 

SYMPATHY,  COMPASSION, 
COMMISBBATION,  CONDOLENCE. 
SYMPATHY,  from  the  Greek  trvf* 
or  ^v  with,  and  wa^^c  feeKng,  has  the 
literal  meaning  of  fellow-feeling,  that 
is,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling 
in  company  with  another.  COM- 
PASSION (r.  Fity)',  COMMISE- 
RATION,  irom  the  Latin  com  and 
miseria  misery;  CONDOLENCE; 
from  the  Latin  con  and  doko  to  grieve, 
signify  a  like  suffering,  or  a  sufier- 
ing  in  eompany.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  according  to  the  derivation  of 
the  wpotds,  the  sympathf  may  either 
be  said  of  pleasure  or  paid,  the  rest 


only  of  that  which  is  painful.  Sym* 
pathy  preserves  its  original  meaning 
m  its  application,  for  we  laugh  or  cry 
by  sympathy  ;  this  may,  however,  be 
only  a  merely  physical  operation  :  bnt 
compassion  is  altogether  a  moral  feel- 
ing, which  makes  us  enter  into  the 
distresses  of  others :  we  may,  there- 
fore, sympathize  with  others,  without 
essentially  serving  them ;  but  if  we 
feel  compassion^  we  naturally  turn  our 
thoughts  towards  relieving  them. 

Compassion  is  awakened  by  those 
sufferings  which  are  attributable  to 
our  misfortunes;  commiseration  is 
awakened  by  sufferings  arising  from 
our  faults;,  condolence  is  awakened 
by  the  troubles  of  life.  Poverty  and 
want  excite  our  compassion }  we  en- 
deavour to  relieve  them :  a  poor 
criminal  suffering  the  penalty  of^the 
law  excites  our  commiseration ;  we 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  mitigate  his 
punishment :  the  loss  which  a  friend 
sustains  produces  condolence;  we  take 
the  best  means  of  testifying  it  to  him. 
Compassion  is  the  sentiment  of  one 
mortal  towards  another;  commisera- 
tion is  represented  as  the  feeling  which 
our  wretchedness  excites  in  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Compassion  may  be 
awakened  by  persons  in  very  unequal 
conditions  of  life:  condolence  sup- 
poses an  entire  equality ;  it  excludes 
every  thing  but  what  flows  out  of  the 
courtesy  .and  good-will  of  one  firiend 
to  another. 

That  nrind  and  hody  ofton  Mympatkise 

If  plain,  SMh  it  this  uaioa  aatttre  ties.  JmY^B. 

Then  nott  we  theie  who  gnwa  heneath  tha 

weight 
Of  a^,  dlaease,  or  want,  commiaeraief 
'Monsfit  thow  whom  honest  li?es  can  Kcom* 

mend. 
Our  jostlce  moie  etnpauton  thoald  extend. 

Ratbn  than  all  nrait  raflfer,  tome  must  dif. 
Yet  natnw  mnat  console  their  naimy.  Deuuh. 

SYMPTOM,  V.  MarL 
SYNOD,  V.  Assembly. 


T. 
TACITURNITY,  V.  SUencc. 

TO  TAKE,   RECEIVE. 

To  TAKE,  which  in  all  probability 
ooqies  £poni  the  Latin  tactumf  parti- 
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ciple  of  tango  to  tooch,  is  a  general 
term ;  RECEIVE  (y.  To  receive)  U 
specific. 

To  take  signifies  to  make  one's  own 
by  coming  in  exclusive  contact  with 
it ;  to  receive  is  to  take  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  We  take  either 
from  things  or  persons;  we  receive 
from  persons  only:  we  take  a  book 
from  the  table;  we  receive  a  parcel 
which  is  sent  us :  we  take  either  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  person ; 
we  receive  it  with  his  consent,  or  ac- 
eording  to  his  wishes :  a  robber  takes 
Money  when  he  can  find  it ;  a  friend 
reeeivee  the  gift  of  a  friend. 

Btcb  tafcr*  hh  Mat,  and  meh  rtctttet  Ms  ibMnh 


Tm  Kte'd  wUh  ibuM,  tlit7 

face, 
ReteiKt  thdr  foct,  aod  nim  a  1lami*aiag  cr j, 
fhe  Tascaai  take  their  tnra  to  fear  and  flj. 

Detbcs. 

TO  TAK£  HOLD  OF>  V.  To  lay 

holdrf. 
TO  TAKE  LEAVE,  V.  To  leave. 
TALE,  V.  Fdble. 
TALE)  V.  Story. 
TALENT,  V.  Faculty. 

TALENT,  i;»  Gift. 

TALENT,  V.  Intellect. 
TO  TALK,  V.  To  speak. 

TALL,  V.  High. 

TAME,  r.  Gentle, 

TO  TANTALIZE,  V.  To  aggra- 
vate. 

TARDY,  V.  Slow. 

TARTNESS,  V.  Acrimony. 

TASTE,   FLAVOR,    RELTSH, 
SAVOR. 

TASTE  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
taxten  to  touch  lightly,  and  signifies 
either  the  organ  which  is  easily  af- 
fected, or  the  act  of  discriminating 
by  a  light  touch  of  the  organ,  or  the 
qualUy  of  the  object  which  afieets  the 
oilman ;  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  closely 
allied  to  the  other  terms. 

FX'AVOR  most  probably  comes 
from  the  Latin  fio  to  faredifcfae^  sigui* 


TASTE. 

fying  the  rarified  essence  of  boiai 
which  affect  the  organ  of  tmete. 

RELISH  is  denved  by  Meo^c. 
from  relecher  to  lick  «$:aiiit  sigmiv 
ing  that  which  pleases  the  palate  si 
as  to  tempt  to  a  renewal  of  the  act  i  i 
tasting. 

SAVOR,  in  Latin  sapor  aad  js^ 
to  smell,  tante,  or  be  senssUe,  bl^: 
probably  comes  from  Um  .Hebrev 
sapek  the  nu>uth  or  prfaWj  whidi^ 
the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  |pneral  aad  i& 
definite  of  all  these ;  it  ia  a^ilicalrii 
to  every  object  that  can  be  af^ilied  m 
the  organ  oitaste^  aod  to  every  dcgict 
and  manner  in  which  the  orpn  can  bi 
afiected :  some  diings  are  tastelas, 
other  things  have  u  strong  taste,  aad 
others  a  mixed  taste.  The  Jiisvor  is 
the  predominating  taste,  and  conse- 
queotly  is  applied  to  auch  objects  as 
may  hiive  a  different  kind  or  d^w  of 
taste;  an  apple  may  not  only  bac« 
the  general  taste  of  apple,  but  also  s 
/lavor  peculiar  to  itself:  tfaej^Mwris 
commonly  said  of  that  which  is  gpod, 
as  a  fine  flavor^  a  delicious  jSrar ; 
but  it  may  designate  that  which  a 
not  always  a^eable,  as  the  Jiavor  ot 
fish,  which  IS  unpleasant  in  things 
that  do  not  admit  of  such  a  iatte^  TU 
relish  is  also  a  pardcular  teuie;  bsi 
it  is  that  which  is  artifioal,  in  distiiio 
t3on  firom  the  flavor j  which  may  be 
the  natural  property.  We  find  the 
flavor  such  as  it  is;  we  give  the  relish 
such  as  it  should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to 
be :  milk  and  butter  receive  a  flator 
from  the  nature  of  the  food  with  which 
the  cow  is  supplied ;  sauces  are  used 
in  order  to  give  a  relish  to  the  fbo4 
that  is  dressed. 

Sam)r  is  a  term  in  less  freaoent  use 
than  the  others,  but,  agreeable  to  the 
Latin  deriyation,  it  is  employed  to  de- 
signate that  which  smells  as  well  as 
tastes,  a  sweet  smelline  savor;  so  hke- 
wise,  in  the  moral  appucatioD,  a  man's 
actions  or  axpcessions  may  be  said  to 
smpor  of  vsnity*  Tmte  aad  relish  nvy 
be  moreover  compared  as  the  act « 
persons:  we t««£e  whatever  afieets  oar 
taste  ;  but  we  relish  that  only  which 
pleases  our  taste :  we  taste  fruits  in 
ocder  to  deteffaaine  whether  they  are 
good  Off  bad;  we  relish  frait  as  a 
dessert,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
day.  8e  likewise^  ia  the  aoial  ff^ 
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^alMA,  iv6  hvf^  a  fv/Mft  for  booki^  fort 
biyrpiag^  for  society,  and  the  Hke. 

Tea  tbdinaBd  tkouadd  pvedotts  ^9 

Mj  dally  i^aakM  employ ; 
Vot  is  tlie  l0Mt  a  clivflrfiil  bfart, 

Tbat  l««te«  thoM  giftt  wUli  joj.        A>oi4ox. 

The  Pbyipple  iataiiAs  give  a  jlavvMr  tn  aui» 
Euiopeaii  bcrwb.  Aoouok, 

I  love  the  people. 
But  ilo  sot  like  to  ftmptt  me  to  their  eyest, 
Tboaph  It  do  wpU,  I  do  not  ftttsh  well 
Thtk  iond  applaBie.  SRAureiBS. 

The  pleamnt  aaboury  wneU 
So  qutclcni*d  appetite,  that  I  mtrthouffht 
Could  not  tat  toHt,  MUTOtt. 

TASTE,  GENICJS. 
TASTE,  in  all  pralmbiKty  from  the 
Latin  tactUtn  and  iango  to  touch, 
seems  to  designate  the  capacity 
to  derive  pleasure  from  an  object: 
G£NIUS   designates  the   power  we 

'  have  for  accomplishing  any  object. 
He  who  derives  particular  pleasure 
from  music  may  be  said  to  have  a 
taste  for  music ;  he  who  makes  very 

i    greai;  proficiency  in  the  theory  and 

Eractice  of  music,   may  be  said  to 
ave  a  gtntui  for  it.    It  is  obvious, 
I    therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  taste 
without  having  genius;  but  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  have  genius  for  a 
thin^  without  having  a  taste  fur  it:  for 
i    nothing  can  so  efiectually  give  a  taste 
I    for  any  accomplisbment,   as  the  ca- 
I    pacity  to  learn  it,  and  the  suscepti- 
I     oitity  of  all  its  beauties,  which  circum- 
stances are  inseparable  from  genius. 


The  ca«a»  of  a  wion^ 
jodsemeot. 


ie  «  defect  of 
Bdbkb* 


TuU  c0utUti  ta  tko  pover^of  jodgfar*  geHua 
ja  the  power  of  execatia?.  Bi.Aia, 

TAUTOLOGY,  t\  Repetition, 

TAX,    DUTY,    CUSTOM,   TOLL, 

IMPOST,   TRIBUTE, 

CONTRIBUTION. 

TsE  idea  of  something  ^ven  by  the 
people  to  the  govepitmeBt  is  expressed 
»y  all  these  ftenw. 

TAX,  in  French  tmat6f  Latift  tejMy 
iiKxb  the  Greek  ta^vm  to  dispose  or 
put  in  <HTier,signjiieft  what  is  disposed 
in  order  for  each  to  pay. 

CUSTOM  sigaifics  that  which  is 
given  under  cei««n  circvnislvnoesy  ac- 
cording to  custom. 


DUTY  signifies  that  ivhi^i  is  gifda 
as  a  due  or  debt. 

TOLL,  in  Saxon  toll.  Sec.  Latin  te* 
Umium,  from  the  Greek  7tXo(  a  custom, 
signiiies  a  particular  kind  of  custom 
or  duet 

Tax  is  the  must  general  of  these 
terras,  and  applies  to  or  implies  what** 
ever  is  paid  by  the  people  to  tfaa 
government,  according  to  a  certain 
estimate  ;  the  customs  are  a  spe- 
cies of  tax  which  are  less  specific 
than  other  f  Aves,  being  regulated  by> 
custom  rather  than  any  definite  law : 
the  customs  apply  particolarly  to  what- 
was  customarify  tpven  by  merchants' 
for  the  goods  which  they  imported 
from  abroad :  the  duty  is  a  species  of 
tax  more  positive  and  binding  than 
the  custom^  being  a  specific  estimate 
of  what  is  du€  upon  goods,  according- 
to  their  vakie;  nence  it  is  not  only 
appUed  to  goods  that  are  imported, 
but  abo  to  many  other  articles  in« 
land:  toll  is  that  species  of  tax  which 
serves  for  the  repair  of  roads  and 
havens. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that 
which  IS  levied  by  authority  on  the 
people ;  but  they  do  not  directly  ex- 
press the  idea  of  levying  or  paying : 
IMPOST,  on  the  contrary,  signifies 
literally  that  which  is  imposed,  and 
TRIBUTE  that  which  is  paid  or 
yielded:  the  former,  therefore,  ex* 
dude  that  idea  of  coerdon  wliich  is 
inchided  in  the  latter.  The  tax  is 
levied  by  the  consent  of  many ;  the 
impost  is  imposed  by  the  will  of  one ; 
and  the  'tribute  is  paid  at  the  demand 
of  one  or  a  few :  the  tax  serves  for 
the  support  of  the  nation ;  the  impost 
and  the  tribute  serve  to  enrich  a  |o- 
vemment.  Conqaerors  lay  heavy  tm- 
potts  upon  the  conquered  countries ; 
distant  provinces  my  a  tribuie  to  the 
princes  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance. 
CONTRIBUTION  signifies  the  fri- 
bute  of  many  in  unison,  or  for  the 
same  end ;  in  this  general  sense  it  in- 
cludes all  the  other  terms,  for  tttx$$ 
and  imposts  are  alike  paid  by  many 
for  Uie  same  purpose;  but  as  the 
predominant  idea  in  coutributidm  is 
that  of  common  consent,  it  supposes 
a  degree  of  freedmn  in  the  agent 
which  is  incompatiUe  with  the  exer-' 
cise  of  authority  expressed  by  the 
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oilier  terms :  hence  the  term  is  with 
more  propriety  applied  to  those  cases 
in  which  men  voluntarily  unite  in 
ghring  towards  any  particular  olject ; 
m  charitahle  contrihUioms,  or  cofUri- 
hutions  in  support  of  a  war ;  hut  it 
may  he  taken  m  the  general  sense  of 
a  toreed  payment^  as  in  speaking  of 
military  eontrihUion, 

TAX,  RATE,  ASSESSMENT, 
TAX,  agreeably  to  the  above  ex- 
planation (v.  Tax\  and  RATE,  from 
tlie  Latin  rattu  and  reor  to  think  or 
eatioiate^  both  derive  their  principal 
meaning  from  the  valuation  or  pro- 
portion according  to  which  any  sum  is 
demanded  from  the  people;  but  the 
tax  is  imposed  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment for  pubtic  purposes,  as  the  land 
taSf  the  window  taxy  and  the  like; 
and  the  rate  is  imposed  indirectly  for 
the  local  purposes  of  each  parish,  as 
the  church  rate»f  the  poor  raie*^  and 
the  like/  The  tax  aud  rate  is  a 
general  rule  or  ratio^  by  which  a  cer- 
tain sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  num- 
ber of  persons;  the  ASSESSMENT 
is  the  application  of  that  rule  to  the 
individual. 

The  house-duty  is  a  tax  upon  houses 
according  to  their  real  or  supposed 
value ;  the  poor's  rate  is  a  rate  laid 
on  the  individual  likewise,  according 
to  the  value  of  his  house,  or  the  sup* 
posed  rent  which  he  pays ;  the  ouett- 
mtwty  in  both  these,  is  the  valuation 
of  the  house,  which  determines  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  each  individual. 
It  is-  the  business  of  the  minister  to 
make  the  tax;  of  the  parish  officers 
to  make  the  rate;  of  the  commis- 
sioners or  oiuuorz  to  make  the  m- 
»e$Mment :  the  former  has  the  public 
to  consider ;  the  latter  the  individual. 
An  equitable  tax  must  not  bear  harder 
upon  one  class  of  the  community  than 
another;  an  equitable  assestment 
must  not  bear  harder  upon  one  in- 
habitmit  than  another. 

TO  TAACH^  V.  To  inform, 

TO  TEiR,  v.  To  break* 

TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 

TEGUMENT,  in  Latin  tegumen- 
tum^  from  tego  to  cover,  is  properly 
•TUeGlfinls** 


but  another  word  to  express  theme 
of  COVERING,  yet  it  is  nov  oi. 
ployed  in  cases  where  the  tenn  ttw- 
tng  is  inadmissible.  CovertAg  s!» 
fies  mostly  that  -which  is  artifical; 
but  tegument  is  employed  for  tk 
which  is  natural:  clotmn^  is  the » 
vering  for  the  body ;  the  skin  offt^ 
table  substances,  as  seeds,  is  calM 
the  tegument.  The  ctwering  is  sd 
of  that  which  covers  the  outer  va- 
face :  the  tegument  is  said  of  tk 
which  covers  the  inner  surface;  tk 
pods  of  some  seeds  are  lined  witbi 
soft  tegument. 

TO  TELL,  V.  To  Speak. 
TEMERITY,  V.  Rashfiess. 

TEMPER,   V.  DispodiiotL 

TEMPER,  V.  Frame. 
TEMPER,  V,  Humor. 
TEMPERAMENT,  V.  Frame, 

TEMPERANCE,    V.  Moddity, 

TEMPERATE,  v.  Abstkieni. 
TEMPEST,  V.  Breeze. 

TEMPLE,   CHURCH. 

*  These  words  designate  an  edi£ce 
destined  for  the  exercise  of  religja: 
but  TEMPLE  is  adapted  to  the  lo^ 
style,  aud  CHURCH  to  the  iainiBir 
style,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  ibe 
Christian  revealed  religion;  ror,  in  re- 
gard to  Papism,  the  term  wfaidi 
onginated  with  heathens  is  the  oidi- 
nary  term  in  the  place  of  Chmtli- 
Temple  conveys  the  idea  of  tiitt 
which  is  august ;  it  aiarks  in  the  ^ 
per  sense  that  edifice  which  is  ceeet 
crated  to  the  deity:  church  seem  ^ 
indicate  something  more  cominofl ;  i( 
serves  parUcularly  for  the  assembly  rt 
the  fiuthfiil.  Nothing  proftne  (xs^ 
to  enter  the  tempk  of  the  Lord :  no- 
thing ought  to  be  permitted  in  off 
churches  which  does  not  oootribitff «» 
the  edification  of  Christians. 

The  mind  and  heart  of  man  are  tn 
tempie  of  the  living  God;  it  a  ««« 
he  wishes  to  be  adorsd.  Theekurck 
b  that  place  where,  as  a  social  beiDg» 
he  bfiers  his  vows  to  his  Maker. 
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TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT, 
TRANSITORY,  FLEETING. 
TEMPORARY,  from  tempus  time, 
characterizes  that  which  is  intended 
to  last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  permanent ;  offices 
depending  upon  a  state  of  war  are 
temporary^  in  distinction  from  those 
'which  are  connected  with  internal 
policy.  TRANSIENT,  that  is,  pass- 
ing, or  in  the  act  of  passing,  charac- 
terizes what  in  its  nature  exists  only 
for  the  moment;  a  glance  is  transient. 
TRANSITORY,  that  is,  apt  to  pass 
away^  characterizes  every  thing  in  the 

I  wond  which  is  formed  only  to  exist 
for  a  time,  and  then  to  pass  away ; 

'  thus  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and 
our  very  being,  are  denominated  tran" 
sitary,  FLEETING,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  verb  to  fly  and  flighty 
is  but  a  stronger  term  to  express  the 
same  idea  as  transitory, 

Bj  tbe  force  of  raperlor  priadples  the  tern- 
porary  preralnice  of  pfttaioof  may  be  mtnined. 

I  JORXSOM. 

Any  Hidden  divenlon  of  tlie  spiriti,  or  tbe 

'       josaing  la  of  a  traniieni  tboacht,  to  able  to 

deface  th«  Utile  tanaffea  of  tUngt  (ia  the  memory). 

Soimi. 
Maa  to  a  trmnHtory  betas.  Jonssoii. 

That  when  my  JleeUng  days  at  last, 
.       Uaheeded,  ilteBtly  aro  past. 

Calmly  I  aball  mSgrn  my  breath, 
'       la  life  wksowii,  fofsot  la  death.      SracTAToa. 

TO  TEMPT,  V.  To  allure. 

■  TENACIOUS,   PERTINACIOUS, 

To  be  TENACIOUS  is  to  hold  a 

^  thing  dose,  to  let  it  go  with  reluc- 
tance: to  be  PERTINACIOUS  is 
to  hold  it  out  in  spite  of  what  can  be 

'  advanced  against  it.  A  tenacious 
temper  insists  on  trifles  that  are  sup- 
posed to  affect  his  importance;  a  per- 
tinackm  temper  insists  on  ever^ 
thing  which  is  apt  to  affect  his  opi- 

'  nions.  Tenacity  and  pertinacity  are 
both  foibles,  but  the  former  is  some- 
times more  excusable  than  the  latter. 

We  may  be  tenacious  of  that  which 
is  good,  as  when  a  man  is  tenacious 
of  whatever  may  affect  his  honor; 
but  we  cannot  be  pertinacious  in  any 
thing  but  our  opinions,  and  that  too 
in  cases  where  they  arts  least  defen- 
sible. It  commonly  happens  that  peo- 
ple are  most  tenacious  of^being  thought 
to  possets   that  in  which  they  are 


most  deficient,  and  most  pertinaeiouM 
in  maintaining  that  which  is  most 
absurd.  A  bar  is  tenacious  of  his 
reputation  for  truth:  sophists,  free- 
thinkers, and  sceptics,  are  the  most 
pertinacious  oljectors  to  whatever  it 
established. 

naei9u»  are  we  of  the  old  eeeleslaatical 
mode*,  tbat  very  little  alteratloa  ha»  heea  made  la 
them  since  the  fbarteenth  or  ftfteeoth  oeataiy;  . 
adherlae  to  oar  old  aeCtled  maxim,  net er  eatMy,  \ 
oor  at  once,  to  depart  from  aotiqaity.  Bubkb* 
The  most  ]^ertinacious  and  Tehement  demoii- 
itrator  m«y  be  wearied  In  time  by  rontinnal 
Deeatlon.  JoonoXt 

TENDENCY,    BRIFT,  SCOPE, 
AIM. 

TENDENCY,  from  to  tend,  de- 
notes the  property  of  tending  towards 
a  certain  point,  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  all  these  words,  but  thisisap- 
plied  only  to  things;  and  DRIFT, 
from  the  verb  to  Irive,  SCOPE, 
from  the  Greek  a-xivniAai  to  look, 
and  AIM,  from  the  verb  to  aim  (v. 
Aim),  all  characterize  the  thoughts  of 
a  person  looking  forward  into  futurity, 
and  directing  his  actions  to  a  certam 
point.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  ten- 
dency of  certain  principles  or  prac- 
tices, as  being  pernicious ;  the  drift  of 
a  person's  discourse;  the  scope  which 
he  gives  himself  either  in  treating  of 
a  subject,  or  in  laying  down  apian;  or 
a  person's  aim  to  excel,  or  aim  to  sup- 
plant another,  and  the  like.  The  ten^ 
dency  of  most  writings  for  the  last  five 
and  twenty  years  has  been  to  unhinge 
the  minds  of  men.  Where  a  persoo 
wants  the  services  of  another,  whom 
he  dares  not  openly  solicit,  he  will 
discover  his  wishes  by  the  drift  of 
his  discourse.  A  man  of  a  compre- 
hensive mind  will  allow  him&elf  full 
scope  in  digesting  his  plans  for  every 
alteration  which  circumstances  may 
require  when  thejr  come  to  be  dfr- 
veioped.  Our  desires  will  naturally 
give  a  cast  to  all  our  aims,  and  so 
long  as  they  are  but  innocent,  they 
are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  stimu- 
lus to  exertion. 

It  is  no  wOTider  If  a  great  deal  of  koowledso, 
wMch  is  not  capable  of  making  a  man  wbe,  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  make  him  faio  and  arro- 
gant. Addiioii. 
This  said,  the  whole  andienee  soon  foand  out  kfe 

The  eoBvention  was  sommoaM  la  fkt ow  of  Swift, 

SWVT. 
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tierk  fa  tttry  r»k  kas  IW'ftMrt  acofi  ((a 

■Mfa  Mbtor  «4in,  fCfNTwC  by  knfs  contraal, 
Vow  tiBla  at  Isi^or  f«tWj  v^n  Clw  mmU 

GOLMMITII. 

TO  TENDER,  v.  To  offer. 
TENDERNESS,  V.  Benevoleuce. 
TENET,  r.  Doctrine. 

TERM,   UMIT,   BOUNDARY. 

*T£RM,  in  Latin  terminus,  from 
tbe  Greek  rtpua  an  end^  is  the  point 
that  ends,  and  that  to  ivbich  we  direct 
our  stens:  LIMIT,  from  tbe  Latin 
Ume&  a  land  mark,  is  the  line  which 
we  must  not  pass:  BOUNDARY, 
from  to  b<mndy  is  the  obstacle  which 
interrupts  our  progress,  and  prevents 
us  from  passing. 

We  are  either  carried  towards  or 
awa;^  from  the  term ;  we  either  keep 
within  tbe  litnits,  or  we  overstep  them; 
we  contract  or  extend  the  boundary. 

The  term  and  the  limit  belong  to 
the  thing ;  by  them  it  is  ended  :  the 
boundary  is  extraneous  of  it ;  they  in- 
clude it  in  tbe  space  which  it  occu- 
pies, or  contain  it  within  its  sphere. 
The  straits  of  Gibraltar  was  the  term 
of  Hercules*  voyages.  It  was  said,  with 
more  eloquence  than  truth,  that  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
those  of  the  world.  The  sen,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrennees,  are  the  na- 
tural bouttdttries  of  France.  We 
mostly  reach  the  term  of  our  pros- 
perity when  we  attempt  to  pass 
Che  limits  which  Providence  has  as- 
9^ed  to  human  efforts.  Human  am- 
bition often  finds  a  h<mndary  set  to 
itB^  grotification  by  circumstances 
wfakh  were  the  most  unlocked  for, 
«nd  apparently  the  least  adapted  to 
bring  about  such  important  results. 

We  see  the  term  of  our  evils  only 
m  the  term  of  our  life.  Our  desires 
liave  no  limits',  their  gratification 
only  Seizes  to  extend  our  prospects 
lodefihitely.  Those  only  are  happy 
whose  fortune  Is  tbe  boundary  of  tlieir 
desires. 

Ko  term  of  Ume  thb  anioa  shall  diklile. 

Dbypkn. 

Providenoe  hu  OzM  tbe  Umiu  of  bnmaa  en« 

•     j*ymeiit  by  innno? ««bie  bQundarUu    Joaxsoa. 

Tbe  wall  of  Antoolons  was  fixed  u  the  limU 


THEREFOBK. 
TERM,  v^  Ward. 

TO  T^RMIKATE,  V.  To  C9ft^. 

TO  TSEHXNATSy  V.  To  end, 
TERRIBLE,  V.  Fi^miidable, 
TERROR,  V.  Alarm. 
TO  TESTIFY,  r.  To  Bxpress, 
TEBTXMONY,  V.  Evidence. 

THANKFULNESS,    GRATnTBI. 
THANKFULNESS,  or  a  /«/«o 
of  thanksy  is  the  outwaid  expnsiia 
of  a  grateful  feeiiitt. 

GRATITUDE,  from  the  Latin  |ti- 
titudo,  is  the  feehng  itself.  Ourfku- 
fidness  is  measured  by  the  nomberc^' 
our  worda ;  our  gratUude  is  meisorEC 
by  the  nature  of  oar  actions.  ^Thmt^ 
fulnus  publiahes  the  kindness;  ^n- 
tUude  returns  it.  A  person  apporj 
very  thankful  at  the  tune  who  aiie?- 
wards  proves  very  ungratefid.  Tkuk- 
Julness  is  the  be^;inDing  of  gntit^'- 
gratitude  is  the  completion  of  iheak- 
fsUness. 
TaEOLOGiAN,  V.  Eccksiostk. 

THEREFORE,    CONSEgUENUT, 
ACCORDINGLY. 

THEREFORE,    that  »,  for  d» 

reason,  marks  a  deductioB:  COIv 
SEQUENTLY,  that  is,  in  cmse^wacc, 
marks  a  consequence:  ACCORD- 
INGLY, that  is,  according  tosomc- 

aifaf^ 


enlarly  in'  abttfmct  reasonug;  <">* 
sequent bf  it  employed  ekber  in  w- 
•oning  or  la  ttoe  mmlave  stybi  f* 
eordm^ty  i«  usMl  Miadpelfy  ^  ^ 
iMmax9e  styl«.  lowg  penou  <R 
perpetoaUy  tiabie  to  &i  '^^ '"^ 
rhrough  inexperience;  they  o^ 
ikerefifre  the  more  willingly  »  viim^ 
themselves  to  the  gaidance  of^ 
who  can  direct  tbefb.  Tka  f^ 
nation  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  wj*' 
anarchy ;  consofuemtli^  ikottti^  oH 
time  and  ^od  govemmettt  can  tav| 
the  people  back  to  the  ase  «f  ** 
iober  *  seftaes.  Every  p^efsttiwn  f« 
made,  and  every  prModoa  ^ 
taken ;  aeeeriingly  ot  the  iii<<l  ^ 
they  pw)ceed«4  to  the  plaesrf**" 
Mtion. 
•  VUe  Ginrd :  ••  Tennet,  Umitfl^  bornes.'*  t  Vide  tiylor :  «  ThankfftbcM,  jntfta*" 
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will  mC  tteri/brvMM*  to  gvwK 
■  I'lll     fcl 

I  anlmala  tte  lokUinc;  but  to  not  eneatial  to  It. 
AxxorHngt^t  as  ba  farther  rtnarks,  w«  veiy 
i»nen  find  tliiit  tboae  who  excel  moit  In  itirrioc 
up  the  peMloM,  very  oftea  wmnt  tke  taleet  of 

^    wrtttaff  la  tlw  aiUine  naaeer.  Abboiui. 

J  TO  THINKj    REFLECT. 

THIKK,  in  Saxon  thincany  Gennfin 

'    denken^  &c.  comes  from  the  Hebrew 

[    dan  to  direct}  rule,  or  judge. 

I        REFLECT,  in  Latin  reflecto,  siigg-  ' 
nifies  literally  to  bend  back,  that  is, 

{    to  bend  the  mind  back  on  itself. 

To  think  is  a  general  and  indefinite 

,  term ;  to  reflect  is  a  particular  mode 
of  thinking :  we  think  whenever  we 

,    receive  or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind ; 

,    but  we  reflect  only  by  recalling,  not 

I    one  only,  but  many  ideas :  we  think 

^    if  we  only  suffer  the  ideas  to  revolve 

I  in  succession  in  the  mind;  but  in 
reeding  we  compare,  oombine,  and 

\  j  udge  of  those  ideas  which  thus  pass  in 
the  mind :  we  thinks  therefore^  of  things 
p^st,  as  they  are  pleasurable  or  other- 
wise; we  refUtt  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condi- 
tion :  we  may  think  on  thingsy  past, 
present,  to  come;    we  rtflect  mostly 

I     on  that  which  is  past  or  present.   The 

f  man  thinks  on  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, and  wishes  them  back ;  the 
child  Mnkt  on  the  time  when  he  shall 
be  a  man,  and  i»  impatient  until  it  is 
come:  the  man  reflects  on  his  past 
follies,  and  tries  to  profit  by  experi- 
ence. 

No  aieii  »M  ever  weeij  of  tktnHttg,  vneh 
leM  of  thitMng  that  be  l»d  Aqdc  well  oi  «ir- 
toooslj.  SOVTB. 

liOt  Ben  bit  reflect  apoa  their  ovn  obeenra- 
tlon,  aod  coaiWer  Impaitlanjr  with  themeelvei 
bow  ftw  la  tbe  world  tbej  have  kaown  made 
hetltr^ace. 


TO  THINICi  SUPPOSE,   IMAGINE^ 
BELIETE. 

Tb  THINK'  is  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  the  generic  term.  It 
expresses  in  common  with  the  other 
terms,  the  act  of  having  a  particular 
idea  in  the  mind ;  but  it  is  indefinite 
as  to  the  mode  and  the  object  of  the 
action.  To  think  may  be  the  act  of 
the  understanding,  or  merely  ef  the 
imagination:  to  SUPPOSE  and  IMA- 
1 


GIl^^  are  rather  the  acts  of  the 
imagination  than  of  the  understand- 
ing. To  thinks  that  is,  to  have  any 
thought  or  opinion  u]>on  a  sabject, 
requires  reflection ;  it  is  the  work  of 
time :  to  suppose  and  tmeiftiie  may  be 
the  acts  bf  the  moment.  We  think  a 
thing  right  or  wrong ;  we  suppose  it  to 
be  true  or  false ;  we  imagine  it  to  be 
reid  or  unreal.  To  think  is  employed 
promiscuously  iti  regard  to  all  objects, 
whether  actually  existing  or  not;  to 
suppose  applies  to  those  which  are 
uncertain  or  precarious;  imaginef  to 
those  which  are  unreal.  Think  and 
imagine  are  said  of  that  which  «fiects 
the  senses  immediately;  suppose  is 
only  said  of  that  which  occupies  the 
mind.  We  think  that  we  hear  a  noise 
as  soon  as  the  sound  catches  our  at- 
tention ;  in  certain  states  of  the  body 
or  mind  we  imagine  we  hear  noises 
which  were  never  made:  we  think 
that  a  person  will  come  to  day,  be- 
cause he  has  informed  us  that  be  in- 
tends to  do  so;  we  suppose  that  he 
will  come  to  day,  at  a  certain  hour^ 
because  he  came  at  tbe  same  hour 
yesterday. 

Wheu  applied  to  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  life,  to  think  may 
be  applied  to  any  time,  past,  present^ 
or  to  come,  or  where  no  time  is  ex- 
pressed ;  to  suppose  is  more  aptly  ap- 
plied to  a  future  time ;  and  imagine 
to  a  past  or  present  time.  We  think 
that  a  person  has  done  a  thing,  is 
doing  it,  or  will  do  it ; '  vi^  suppose  that 
he  will  d(^it ;  we  imagine  that  he  has 
done  it,  or  is  doin^  it.  A  person 
thinks  that  he  will  die;  imagines  that 
he  is  in  a  dangerous  way ;  we  think 
that  the  weather  will  be  fine .  to  day; 
we  suppose  that  the  afiair  will  be 
decided. 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  to  think 
is  a  conclusion  drawn  firoiQ  certain 
premises.  I  think  that  a  man  h^^ 
acted  wrong.  To  suppose  is  to  take  tq> 
an  idea  arbitrarily  or  at  pleasure;  we 
argue  upon  a  supposed  case,  merely 
fbr  the  sake  of  arg^ument.  To  tmagitte 
is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accident,  or 
without  any  connection  with  the  truth 
or  reality  ;  we  imagine  that  a  person 
is  offended  with  us,  without  being  able 
to  assign  a  single  reason  for  th^  idea  ; 
imaginary  evils  are  even  more  nume- 
rous than  those  which  are  real. 
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758      THOUGHTFUL. 

To  think  and  believe  are  both  op- 
posite to  knowiog  or  perceiviog ;  but 
think  is  a  more  partial  action  than 
believe :  we  think  as  the  thing  strikes 
us  at  the  time;  we  believe  from  a 
settled  deduction :  hence  it  e^ipresses 
much  less  to  say  that  I  think  a  person 
speaks  the  truth,  than  that  I  believe 
tnat  be  speaks  the  truth. 

I  think  from  what  I  can  recollect 
that  such  and  such  were  the  words, 
is  a  vague  mode  of  speech,  not  admis- 
sible iu  a  court  oi  law-  as  positive 
evidence.  The  natural  question  which 
follows  upon  this  is,  ao  you  firmly 
believe  it?  to  which  whoever  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  the 
appearance  of  sincerity,  must  be  ^ad- 
mitted as  a  testimony.  Hence  it 
arises  that  the  word  can  only  be  em- 
ployed in  matters  that  require  but 
little  thought  in  order  to  come  to  a 
oooclusion ;  and  believe  is  applicable 
to  things  that  must  be  admitted  only 
on  substantial  evidence.  We  are  at 
liberty  to  say  that  I  think,  or  I  &e- 
iieve  that  the  account  is  mad'e  out 
right;  but,  we  must  say,  that  I  be- 
lieve, not  think,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God. 

If  to  CModre  hov  tsy  tblof  can  b^ 
From  dape  extracted,  and  locality' 
la  baid :  what  think  }oa  of  the  deify  ?  JinvTin. 

It  it  abnird  to  suppte  that  while  the  relatfiio«, 
la  which  we  stand  to  onr  fellow  ereatares,  natu- 
tally  call  forth  certain  ■aoUmeBtt  and  affectiona, 
Ibera  thoald  ho  none  to'A>rre«poad  to  the  iint 
and  ffraatcat  of  atk  hafaga.  Bcaib. 

Row  ridJcaloMrttfntt  it  ho  to  imaging  that  the 
cleqy  of  Eagiaad  fkvour  poperiS'^hen  they 
oannot  he  clergymen  without  iienoAcii«  it. 

BR¥8BIIWK. 

For  Ihey  ean  eoDfaer  who  beUepe  (hey  can. 

Drtdkx. 

THOUGHT,  V.  Idea. 

THOUGHTFUL,   CONSIDERATE, 
D£L1B£RAT£. 

THOUGHTFUL^  or  fuU  of  think- 
ing (v.  To  think,  reflect),  CONSI- 
DERATE, or  ready  to  consider  (v. 
To  consider,  reflect),  and  DELIBE- 
RATE ready  to  deliberate  (v.  To  con- 
sult), rise  upon  each  other  in  their  sig- 
nification :  be  who  is  thoughtful  does 
not  forget  his  duty ;  he  who  is  con- 
siderate pauses,  and  considers  properly 
what  is  nis  duty ;  he  who  deliberates 
considers  deliberately.  It  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  a  subordinate  person  to 
S 


TIME. 

hethougMfid'm  doing wfatiiiiM 
of  him;  it  is  the  reoommeodKiaQi 
a  confidential  penoo  to  hecomiiaei, 
as  he  has  often  to  ju<^  acconlias  i 
his  own  dtscrecion  ;  it  is  the  nooEi- 
mendation  of  a  person  vfao  is  wsa^ 
for  himself  in  critical  matters  to  be 
deliberate.  .  There  is  this  ^rtbaiv 
tinction  in  .the  word  deliberattyi^t 
may  be  used  in  the  bad  sense  to  nari 
a  settled  intention  to  do  eril;  }(m 
people  may  sometimes  plead  m  & 
tenuation  of  their  guilt,  tint  their  o 
deeds  do  not  arise  from  deHha 
malice. 

Men*ff  minds  are  In  Kmeral  iacliard  It  Ir* 
moch  more  than  to  though^fitt  mehoM}. 

kJD. 

Some  thitiKi  wfll  not  bev  anch  ani,  u<* 
nore  earaert  we  ara  ahoat  ttea,  He  inn 
RCOBuaead  ovnetvca  to  the  appcoUlin  ef  ah 
and  cofi«<demta  men.  TnuiM 

There  it  a  vait  ditbicnco  hatveea  ■iiii'  li- 
flrmity,  and  tlioae  of  preBamptiott,  n  nrt  » 
between  inadvertent^  and  eelOeratin.  Sera. 

THOUGHTLESS,  V»  NegUgCld. 

TO  THRIVE,  V.  Tojkurish. 
THRONG,  V.  Multitude. 
TO  THROW,  V.  To  cast. 
TO  THWART,  V.  To  resiit. 
TIDE,  V.  Stream. 
TO  TiE^v.  To  bind. 
TILLAGE,  V.  Cidtivatm. 
TIME,  V.  Duration. 

TIME,   SEASON. 

TIME  is  here  the  generic  tern;  i: 
is  either  taken  for  the  whole  or  the 
parts:  SEASON  is  any  given portko 
of  time.  We  speak  of  time  when  "^ 
simple  idea  of  time  only  is  io  be  ex- 
pressed, as  the  time  of  tbe  dar>  (t 
.the  time  of  the  year;  the  ica«»* 
spoken  in  reference  to  some  drcinD- 
stances ;  the  year  is  diridcd  into  ibtf 
parts,  called  the  seasons,  acoordiDg  t<) 
the  nature  of  the  weather :  bence^  lo 
general,  that  time  is  called  the  sa!» 
which  is  suitable  for  any  partxii* 
purpose;  youth  is  the  uason  for  ub- 
provement.  It  is  a  matter  of  nece$y^. 
to  choose  the  ^liiie;  it  is  ana^*^ 
wisdom  to  choose  the  seojoii. 

Yob  wiU  aOcB  wMt  iiBl%lM  hi  lt»«  •f  "^ 
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TIME. 


■TKADE. 


la 


Piao*«  hehafioiir  ttfvvdi  w  in  tUs  tmnnot 
ailUcUoB  has  endeared  bim  to  «■• 

Msuioni^  Lrtou  or  CMnow 

TIME,    PERIOD,  AGE,  DATE, 

JERA,    BPOCHA. 
TIME  (v.  Time)  is  as  before  taken 
either   from  time  in  general^  or  time 
in  particular ;  all  the  other  terms  are 
taken  for  particular  portions  of  time. 
Time'  included  within  any  given  points 
is.termed  aPEHIODy  from  the  Greek 
-ars^iw^-  ,  signifying  a  course,  round,  or 
any  revolution :  thus,  the  period  of 
day,    or  of  night,  is  the  space  of  time 
comprehended    between     the    rising 
and  setting,  or  setting  and  rising,  of 
the  sun;  the  period  of  a  year  com- 
prehends  the  space  which  the  earth 
requires  for  its  annual  revolution.  So, 
in  an  extended  and  moral  application, 
we  have  stated  periods  in  our  life  for 
particular  things:   during  the  period 
of  infiuicy   a  child  is  in  a  state  of 
total  dependance  on   its  parents;  a 
period  of  apprenticeship  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  youth   to  learn  different 
trades.      The  AO£  is  a  species  of 
period  comprehending  the  life  of  a 
man,    and   consequently  referring  to 
what  is  done  by  men  living  within 
that  period:  hence  we  speak  of  the 
different  ages  that  have  existed  since 
the  commenoement  of  the  world,  and 
characterise  this  or  that  age  bv  the 
particular  degrees  of  vice  or  virtue, 
genius,  and  the  like,  for  which  it  is 
distinguished.      The  DATE  is    that 
period  of  time  which  is  reckoned  from 
the  date  or  comencement  of  a  thing 
to  the  time  that  it  is  spoken  of:  hence 
we  speak  of  a  thing  as  being  of  a  long 
or  snort  date:  JESlA,  in  Latin  aroy 
probably  from  €ts  brass,  sigpiifying  coin 
with    which     one    computes;     and 
EPOCHA,    from  the  Greek  i««x>,, 
from  twtxv  to  8top>  signifying  a  rest- 
ing place;  both  refer  to  points  of  time 
rendered  remarkable  by  events:  but 
the  former  is   more  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  literal  sense  for  points 
of  computation  in  chronology,  as  the 
Christian  era;  the  latter  is  indefi- 
nitely employed  for  any  period  dis- 
tinguished   by    remarkable    events; 
the  grand  rebellion  is  an  epocka  in  the 
history  of  England. 


Is  a  time  wbea  ve 


ikoald  BoC  only 
Y«vw. 


Bot  tk«  Uit  jierl0tf»  and  the  ftitel  tear 
or  Tn^  is  come.  DnaiM, 

Tbe  fltory  of  Haman  onlj  dMws  «■  wka$ 
banian  aalnn  has  too  generally  appeared  to  to 
in  every  ofe,  BuLnu 

Plantations  kare  one  adTtntase  in  then 
wMcfe  to  not  to  tofonnd  in  most  other  woifa,  at 
they  five  a  pleaame  ef  a  BM 


That  perUdot  the  Atheriaa  hMety  wUeh  li 
tadaded  witUa  the  «ra  of  Piibtnitaa,  and  the 
death  of  Menander  the  comic  poet,  may  jnatly  b« 
styled  tbe  literary  ofe  of  Greece.    Cukbbbjund, 

Tbe  iniUtntion  of  thta  library  Cby  Pisistratas) 
fbrms  a  sif  nal  epodta  in  the  annalt  of  literature 
.     .        CvMii; 


TIMES  PAST,  v.  Formerly. 
TIMID,  V.  Afraid. 
TIMOROUS,  V.  Afraid. 

TINGE,  V.  Color. 

TINT,  V.  Color. 
TO  TIRE,  V.  To  weary. 
TITLE,  V.  Name. 
TOKEN,  V.  Mark. 
TO  TOLERATB,  V.  To  admit. 
TOLL,  t;.  Tax. 
TONGUS,  V.  Language. 
TOOL,  V.  Instrument. 
TOKPiD,  V.  Numb. 
TO  TOSS,  V.  To  shake. 
TOUR,  t/.  Circuit. 
TOUCH,  V.  Contact. 
TO  TRACE,  V.  To  derive. 
TRACE,  V.  Mark. 
TRACK,  V.  Mark. 
TRACT,  V.  Essay. 

TRACTABLE,  V.  DocHe. 

TRADE,  V.  Business. 

TRADE,   COMMERCE,  TRAFPIC^ 
DEALING. 

TRADE,  in  Italian  tratto,  Latin 
tracto  to  treaty  signifies  the  truisac* 
tion  of  business. 

COMMERCE,  9.  IntereoM^. 

TRAFFIC,  in  French  irtsffique,  It»« 
lian  traffieOf  compounded  oi  tra  of' 
tram  and  fado^  tiEniiies  to  make 
over  from  one  toaaotber. 

DEALING,  from  the  verb  to  deal, 

3  G 
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TRADE. 


ID  Genpao  tkeilen  to  divide;  signifies 
tto  get  together  in  parts  tkooording  to 
a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given  price. 

Tlie  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that 
of  carrying  on  business  for  purposes 
of  gain ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
trade  :  commerce  is  a  mode  of  trade 
by  eiohange :  traffic  is  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal trade^  a  seinding  from  hand  to 
bttnd  !  dealing  is  a  bai^nine  or  cal- 
tulating  kind  of  trade.  Trade  is 
^ther  on  a  large  or  small  scale ;  cont- 
merce  is  always  on  a  large  scale :  wa 
may  trade  retail  or  wholesale;  we 
always  carry  on  commerce  by  whole- 
sale :*  trade  is  either  within  or  with- 
out the  country ;  commerce  is  always 
between  different  countries.  There 
may  be  a  trade  between  two  towns; 
but  there  is  a  commerce  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  between  France 
and  Germany.  Hence  it  arises  that 
the  general  term  trade  is  of  inferior 
import  when  coowared  with  commerce* 
The  commerce  of  a  country,  in  the 
abstract  and  general  sense,  conveys 
more  to  our  mtnd,  and  is  a  more 
noble  expression,  than  the  trade  of 
the  country,  as  the  merchant  ranks 
higher  than  the  tradesman,  and  a  com- 
mercial  house  than  a  trading  concern. 
The  trade  maybe  altogether  domestic, 
and  betwixt  neighbours ;  the  triiyfic  is 
that  which  eoes  forward  betwixt  per- 
sons at  a  distance:  in  this  manner 
there  may  be  a  great  traffic  betwixt 
two  towns  or  cities,  'as  betwixt 
London  and  the  capitals  of  the  dil^ 
ierent  counties.  The /rac/e  may  con- 
sist simply  in  buying  and  selling  ac- 
cording to  a  stated  valuation ;  the 
dealing  is  carried  on  in  matters  that 
admit  of  a  variation :  hence  we  speak 
of  dealers  in  wool,  in  com,  seeds, 
and  the  like,  who  buy  up  portions  of 
these  goods,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  maricet. 

These  terms  will  also  admit  of  an 
extended  application  of  the  ternks  : 
hence  we  speak  of  the  risk  of  trade, 
the  narrowness  of  a  trttdft^  sjMrit; 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  a  licit  or 
illicit  commerce ;  to  make  a  traffic  of 
honors,  of  principles;  of  places,  and 
the  tike ;  plain-dealing  or  nnder^hand* 
dealing, 

Tra4e,  •HbnM  «vU«iliiff  thoBrltMi  tmHo- 
ffi«,1iM  fivn  w  «  kiMt  flf  aUIOattl  enplra. 


TRIPLIKO. 

KalBfvafebon 

And  drIvM  thee  «vt  fton  tlw  hcMt 
And  Miniiw#t:e  of  Mukted  ftr  kiadarfiii 


Tbo  liac  of  Ntow  tlifi  poOT  CBHibct  khri, 
We  ttll  thdr  dwt,  aiid  tnitfldk  fcr  tUk  Mifi. 

TRAFFIC,  V.  Trade, 
TRAIN,  V.  Procession. 

TRANQUILLITY,  V.  PcQCe, 
TRANSGRESSION,  V.  Offm. 

TRANSIENT,  V.  Temporary. 

TRANSITORY,  V.  TempOFQS). 
IX)  TRANSPORT,  V.  To  hm, 
TREACHEROUS,  V.  FdMk. 
TREACHEROUS,  V.  bodm 

TREAT,  V.  Feast. 

TREATISE,   V.    EsSOy, 
TREMENDOUS,  V.  Frtghifd 

TREMOR,  V.  jfgUation. 

TREPIDATION,   V.  Ag}iOim. 

TRESPASS,  V.  Offence, 
TRIAL,  V.  Attempt. 
TRIAL,  V.  Experience. 

TRIBUTE,   V.   Tax. 

TRICK,  V.  Artifice. 
TO  TRICK,  V.  To  cheaL 

"TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  PETn, 
FRIVOLOUS,   FUTILK. 
TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  botlicoee 

from  trivium  a  common  plaoeof  r^ 
where  three  roads  meet,  signitiPt' 
common.  ,.  , 

PETTY  is  in  French  petit  mt, 
in  Latin  pyiue  a  boy  or  minioo, "» 
the  Hebrew  petM  foolish.        .  , 

FRIVOLOUS,  in  Utin  /r"**' 
comes  in  all  probabilityfrom/j*^ 
cmmUe  into  dust,  sigm^'**^"^ 
to  nothing.  . 

FUTILE,  in  Latin  /Wi/«»  ^^ 
futio  to  pour  out,  signiMs  casi  ««*J 
88  worthless. 

•  All  these  epithets  cha»cten«  » 
object  as  of  liule  drno  viloe:  trm 
and  trivial  differ  only  in  <iep«*'  ^ 
latt&r  denotiog  a  stiil  \over  rfff^J 
value  than  the  former.  ^^^Z. 
Jiing  or  trivial  is  that  which  *J«^ 
require  any  GonsideratioO;  soaiD»; 
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TROUBLE. 


TUMULTUOUS.      ^^ 


isily  passed  over  or  fbt|^tten :  tri» 
ing  oV^ections  can  never  weigh  against 
>1id  reason ;  trivial  remarks  only 
ipose  the  shallowness  of  the  remaik- 
r.  >Vhat  is  petty  is  beneath  our 
onsideration,  it  ought  to  be  disre* 
arded  and  held  cheap ;  it  would  be  a 
>elt^  consideration  for  a  minister  of 
tate  to  look  to  the  small  savings  of 
I  private  family :  what  is  frivolous 
ind  Jilt  tie  is  disgraceful  for  any  one 
o  consider  ;  the  former  in  relation  to 
ill  the  objects^  of  our  pursuit  or  at- 
uichtnent ;  the  latter  ou(y. hi :jreg^  Htr 
matters  of  reasoning  :  dress'rs  k  fri^ 
volous  occupation  when  it  Ibhtts  the 
chief  business  of  a  rational  being ;  the 
objections  of  free-thinkers  againAt  re- 
vealed religion  are  as  futile  as  they 
are  mischievous. 

W«  exMvd  the  ancientt  fo  dofferel  bnmmir, 
bttrlcaqve,  and  all  Che  (rlvte^uto  of  ridkolfw 


There  l»  teare«ljr  may  mao  vtthoet  some  &• 
▼oortte  trifle  wblcb  he  valoct  above  freeUr  at- 
taiaroente  ;  eome  deriie  of  pettjf  praiar  which  he 
cairnoi  patiently  ■aftrtobefrattratet!.  JodMaox. 
It  la  an  cndleflt  and  frivolou*  ponult  to  act 
by  any  other  rule  than  the  eare  of  taUsfjInf;  nnr 
•wn  mlnde.  Stbbui. 

Cot  of  a  mnltlplieky  of  critldima  by  varioea 
bands  wmmj  am  aara  to  he  >Vtf<le.         Cewna. 

TRIVIAL,  V.  Trifling. 

TROOP,   COMPANY. 

In  a  military  sense  the  TROOP  is 
among  the  horse  what  COMPANY 
is  among   the  foot ;  but  this  is  only  a 

?artial  acceptation  of  the  terms. 
yoQpy  in  French  troupe^  Sp^anish 
Irepa^  Latin  turba^  signifies  an  indis- 
criminate multitude.  Company  (r.  To 
accompany)  is  an^  number  joined  to- 
gether and  bearing  each  other  com- 
pany. Hence  we  speak  of  a  troop  of 
hunters,  a  coxn/iany  of  players.;  &  troop 
of  horsemen,  a  company  of  travellers. 

TO  TROUBLE.  V.  To  offltct. 

TO   TROUBLE,   DISTURB^ 

MOLEST. 

Whatever  uneasiness  or  painful 
sentiment  is  produced  in  the  mind  by 
outward  circumstances  is  eifected 
either  by  TROUBLE  (y.  Affliction), 
by  DISTURBANCE  (p.  Commotion), 
or  by  MOLEST  (p.  To  inconvenience). 
jf  rotti/e  is  the  most  general  in  its  ap- 
plicatiou;  we  may  he  irpubledhy  toe 


want  of  a  thing,  or  troubled  by  that 
which  is  unsuitable;  we  are  disturbed 
and  molested  only  by  that  which  ac- 
tively troubles.  Peouoiary  wants  are 
the  greatest  <r(m6/es  in  life ;  the  per-, 
verseoess  of  servants,  >  tlie  indisposi- 
tion or  ill  behaviour  of  xhildren,  are 
doraeatic  troubles;  but  the  noise  of 
childcen  is  a  >  disturbance,  and  tbei 
prospect  of  want  distitrbs  tha  mind. 
Trouble  may  be  permaneot ;  disturb- 
ance and  molestation  are  temporary,  and 
both  refer  to  the  peace  which  is  destrpy- 
ed :  the  disturbance  ruffles  or  throws 
out  of  a  tranquil  state ;  the  moleS" 
tation  burdens  or  bears  liArd  either  on 
the  body  or  the  mind ;  noise  is  always 
a  disturbance  to  one  who:  wishes  to 
think-or  to  remain  in  quiet;  talking, or 
any  noise,  is  a  molestation  to  onewho 
is  in  an  irritable  frame  of  body  or 
mind. 

UIjVMs  was  neeedtoiEly  troubled  at  the  rf^ 
6f  Mt  mother  (la  tha  BIjalan  ields).  AoDrton. 
No  baaslog  aoands  dUturb  tbdr  goMM  ricf^. 

Darnim. 
All  Ota  tboaa  araMvbtdb  natofe  bit  bciCowM, 
Prodaco  tlioir  lender  proKeay,  aad  feed 
With  care  pamUl,  whilst  that  care  tbej  iieeil 
In  ibeae  Iov*d  ofllcef  complptel.v  bleat. 
Mo  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vala  feara  moletL 

jKMVaa. 

TROUBLES,  V.  Difficulties. 
TO  TRUCK,  V.  To  exchange. 
,  TRUST,  V.  Belief. 
TO  TRUST,  V.  To  cmfide. 
TRUST,  V.  Hope. 
TRUSTY,  V.  Faithful. 
TUMID,  V.  Turgid. 
TUMULT,  V.  Bustle. 

TUMULTUOUS,  TURBULENT, 
^^DITIOUS,  MUTINOUS. 
.  TUMULTUOUS  {v.  Bustle),  de- 
scribes tlie  disposition  to  make  a 
noise;  those  who  attend  the  play-^ 
houses^  particularly  of  the  *  lower  or- 
ders, are  frequently^tcmtt/ftiQitt :  TUli- 
BULENT  marks  a  hostile  spirit  of 
resistance  to  authority;  when  prison- 
ers are  dissatisfied  they  are  frequently 
turbuUnt:  SEDITIOUS  marks  a 
spirit  of  resistance  to  goveniment; 
during  the  French  revolution  the  peo« 
pie  were  often  disposed  to  be  sedi^ 
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TURN. 


tioui  :  MUTINOUS  marks  a  spirit 
of  resistance  against  officers  either  in 
the  army  or  na?j ;  a  ^neral  will  not 
fail  to  quell  the  first  risines  of  a  muti'- 
funu  spirit.  Blectioneenng  mobs  are 
always  tumuUuout;  the  young  and 
the  Ignorant  are  so  averse  to  control 
that  thejr  are  easily  led  by  the  ex« 
ample  of  an  individual  to  be  turbulent. 
Among  the  Romans  the  people  were 
in  the  habits  of  holding  seditmu  meet- 
iogSy  and  sometimes  the  soldiery  would 
be  mutinous. 

TURGID,  TUMID^  BOMBASTIC. 
TURGID  and  TUMID  both 
ugnify  swoln,  but  they  differ  in  their 
application :  turgid  belongs  to  diction, 
as  a  turgid  style ;  tumid  is  applicable 
to  the  water  and  other  olnects,  as  the 
tumid  waves.  BOMBASTIC,  from 
bambtutic  a  kind  of  cotton,  signifies 
pu£fed  up  like  cotton,  and  is,  like  tur^ 
gid,  api)licableto  words;  but  the  bonh- 
bastic  includes  the  sentiments  ex^ 
pressed ;  turgiditjf  is  confined  mostly 
to  the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer 
is  turgid,  who  expresses  a  simple 
thought  in  lofty  language:  a  person 
is  bombastic,  who  deals  in  large  words 
and  introduces  high  sentiments  in 
common  discourse. 

TO   TURN,  BEND,    TWIST, 
DISTORT. 

TURN^  in  French  taurner,  comes 
fW)m  the  Greek  rtfnm  to  tum|  and 
T^pvoc  a  tnmer^s  wheel. 

BENV,v.Bend. 

TWIST,  ill  Saxon  getwisan,  Ger- 
man xwey'en  to  double,  comes  from 
awcy  two. 

DISTORT,  in  Latin  rfiifor^ttf,  par- 
ticiple of  distorqueoy  compounded  of 
dis  and  torquta,  signifies  to  turn  vio- 
lently aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put 
a  thing  out  of  its  place  in  an  uneven 
line ;  to  bend  and  the  rest  are  species 
of  turning :  we  turn  a  thing  by  mo* 
ving  it  firom  one  point  to  another; 
thus  we  turn  the  earth  over :  to  bend 
is  simply  to  change  its  direction ;  thus 
a  stick  is  bent :  to  twist  is  to  b^d  it 
niany  times,  to  make  many  tume :  to 
distort  is  to  turn  or  bend  out  of  the 
right  course;  thus  the  face  is  distorted 
in  convulsions. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  in 
7 


UNBELIEF. 

the  moral  application :    we   tmrn  a 

person  from  his  design  ;  we  bemd  *}jt 

will  of  a  person ;  we  twist  the  me3> 

ing  of  words  to  -  suit  our   parpcnes ; 

we  distort  them  so  as  to  give  them  aa 

entirely  Iklse  meaning. 

Yet  itUl  thfj  Sod  a  fatare  taA  miwh. 

To  twm  the  wil,  and  break  She  cMi  af9im. 

Dbtbkv 

strong  iwaslon  dwells  oa  that  olsretvUck  ba 
seUed  aod  taken  poMcwloii  of  the  Mnl;  s  " 
too  maoh  oecapied  and  filled  by  a  to  tvrs  e 
Tiev  aside.  Bu& 

SoiDe  t»  ike  huam. 
The  fold  and  daky,  hanKry  bend  thdrSeftt. 


Bat  let  not  oa  tbj  hook  the  tortnr'd  wm, 
CooTalsive,  twist  In  asoaixii^  fbldiL   Tbobms. 
We  saw  their  stem  distorted  looha  Iroate. 

TURN,    BENT. 

These  words  are  only  compiled 
here  in  the  figurative  application,  & 
respects  the  state  of  a  person's  !«•> 
nation :  the  TURN  is  therefore  t^ 
before  indefinite  as  to  the  degree ;  ^ 
is  the  first  rising  inclination :  BEST 
is  a  positively  strong  tum^  a  cssr 
finned  inclination :  a  child  ms^ 
early  discover  a  turn  for  music  a 
drawing;  but  the  real  bent  o(  ^ 
genius  is  not  known  until  be  has  mak 
a  proficiency  in  his  education,  aad 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  iryiog  &> 
ferent  things.  It  ma^  be  Tetj  w^  to 
indulge  the  turn  of  mind;  it  b  <d 
great  importance  to  follow  the  M 
of  the  mind  as  far  as  respects  arts  ss^ 
sciences. 

I  need  aottelljoa  bov  a  maa  of  Mr.  Rom'« 
fMm  eotectaloed  me.  Pwc 

I  know  the  bent  ef  your  present  atteadiM  « 
diracted  towards  tbe  Hoqaroee  of  the  tar. 

Meuiotii^  IdRmn  em  Fun. 

TYPE,  V.  Figure. 
TYBANNiCAL,  V.  Absobde^ 

UMPIRE^  V.  Judge. 
UNBELIEF^  V.  Disbelief. 

UNBELIEF,    INFIDELITT^ 
INCREDULITY* 

UNBEUEF  («.  Befi^  re- 
spects matters  in  general ;  IKFTDE- 
LITY  (v.  Faithful)  is  unbeH^  ss 
respects  divine  revelation :  JNCRE- 
DUIiTY  b  unbeiief  in  ordinary  mat^ 
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l»rs.  '   l/nbtUef  is  taken  in  an  inde- 
Finite   and   native  sense;  it  is  the 
wrant  of  belief  in  any  particular  thing 
that  may  or  may  not  be  believed;  tn- 
fidelitt^  is  a  more  active  state  of  mind; 
it  supposes  a  violent  and  total  rejec- 
tion  of  that  which  ought  to  be  6e- 
lieved  z   incredulity  is  also  an  active 
state  of  mind,  in  which  we  oppose  a 
belief  to  matters  that  may  be  rejected. 
Unbelief  does  not  of  itself  convey 
any  reproachful  meaning;  it  depends 
upon     the    thing   disbelieved :    infi- 
^e/iiy  is  taken  in  the  worst  sense  for  a 
blind  and  senseless  perversity  in  refu- 
sing    belief;    increduVUif  is  often   a 
mark  of  wisdom.    The  Jews  are  unhe^ 
lievert  in  the  mission  of  our  Saviour ; 
the  Turks  are  ii^ideU  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  beheve  in  the  Bible;   Deists 
and  Atheists  are  likewise  infidels  inas- 
much as  theyset  themselves  up  aeainst 
divine   revelation ;  well  informed  peo- 
ple are  always  incredulout  of  stories 
respecting  ghosts  and  apparitions. 

One  gets  bj  heart  a  catalofM  of  tKle-paCH 
•nd  edfttoDB  ;  and  Imnwdlatelj,  to  beooiM  eoo- 
•picaova,  decUfeatbat  he  ft  an  uxtetterer. 


BeU^mnA  piofenlon   will  speak  a  Chrbttea 

bat  vnj  Iktecly,  vhon  II17  coowMiloa  proelalns 

ttee  an  l^fiOel,  Soon. 

'  The  jouth  bean  all  the  picdlctlons  of  the  sfod 

wHh  obatinate  inereduUiy.  JomsOH. 

UNBLEMISHED)  V.  Blamelesf* 

'     UNBOUNDED,   t/.   BoUTidleSS. 

UNCOVERED,  V,  Bore. 

UNDAUNTED,   V.   Bold, 

TO    UNDERSTAND,   V.   To  COflr 

ceive. 

UNDERSTANDING,   INTELLECT, 
INTKLLIGENCE. 

UNDERSTANDING  (v.  To  cofk- 
ceite)  being  the  Saxon  word  is  employ- 
ed to  describe  the  familiar  and  easy 
operation  of  the  mind  in  forminsdis- 
tmct  ideas  of  things.  INTELI^CT 
(v.  InteUeet)  is  employed  to  mark  the 
same  operation  in  regard  to  higher  and 
more  abstruse  objects.  The  undet^ 
standing  applies  to  the  first  exercise 
of  the  rational  powers  :  it  is  therefore 
aptly  said  of  children  and  savages 
that  they  employ  their  understandings 
en  the  simple  ebjects  of  perception; 


a  child  uses  his  understanding  to 
distinguish  the  dimensions  of  objects, 
or  to  apply  the  right  names  to  the 
things  that  oome  before  his  notice. 

Intellect^  being  a  matured  state  d£ 
the  understanding,  is  most  property 
applied  to  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  their  powers  in  full  vieor:  we 
speak  of  understanding  as  me  chft- 
racteristic  distinction  between  man 
and  brute ;  but  human  beings  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the 
measure  of  their  intellect.  We  may 
expect  the  youngest  children  to  employ 
an  understanding  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  they  have  of 
usmg  their  senses;  we  are  gratified 
when  we  see  ^great  intellect  in  the 
youth  whom  we  are  instructing. 

IntelUct  and  INTELLIGENCE 
are  derived  from  the  same  word ;  but 
intellect  describes  the  same  power, 
and  intelligence  the  exercise  of  that 
power :  the  intellect  may  be  hidden,  • 
but  the  intelligence  brings  it  to  light ; 
hence  we  speak  of  the  intelligence  as 
displayed  m  the  countenance  of  a 
child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has 
exerted  his  intellect,  and  thereby 
proved  that  it  exists.  Hence  it  arises 
that  the  word  intelligence  has  been 
employed  in  the  sense  of  knowledge 
or  mformation,  because  these  are  the 
express  fruits  of  intelligence:  we  must 
know  by  means  of  t»^e//igence  ;  but 
we  may  be  ignorant  with  a  great  share 
of  intellect. 


Tin  light  vKbiB  w  if  (Unce  the  fall)  U...^ 
4ark9CM  $  ud  tke  untgrmmtdtng,  that  shovld 
be  eyes  to  the  bihid  fkcaUyoT  the  wUI,if  blted 
itatir.  Soma, 

All  thdtearti  uid  Inventionf  which  velfar 
mladsgue  at,  the  togsDloM  piiiaae,  aad  all 
adniK>,  aiebat  the  rellqaet  of  aa  ttUeUed  de- 
faced with  sia  aad  thne.  Soinv. 

SOeat  as  the  ecstatie  bltn 
or  waif,  that  by  inielUttnee  eoD?erw.  Otwat. 

UNDERTAKING,  V.  Attempt. 

UNFAiTHPOL,  V.  Failhless. 
UNFEELING,  V.  Hard. 

TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL, 
DBTELOP. 
To  UNFOLD  is  to  open  that  which 
has  been  folded ;  to  UNRAVEL  is  to 
open  that  which  has  been  ravelled  or 
tangled;  to  DEVELOP  is  to  open  that 
whichfauubeen  wraptinaveA^.   The 
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UNTRUTH. 


USAGE. 


Iipplic«timi  of  these  tenm  therefore  to 
moral  objects  is  obvious:  tvbat  has 
been  foUitd  and  kept  secret  is  tin- 

foldtii  in  this  maimer  a  hidden 
Cransaction  is  unfolded^  by  bein^  re- 
lated  circumstantiallv :  what  has  been 

'  entangled  in  anv  mystery  or  confii- 
skm  is  unravelled;    in  this  manner 

•a  mvsterioos  transaction  is  unrt^ 
weUei  if  any  drcametance  is  fiiliy 
accounted  for :  what  has  been  wrap- 
ped up  so  as  to  be  entirely  shut 
out  m>m  Tiew  is  developed;  in 
this  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or 
novel,  or  the  talent  of  a  person,  is 
developed, 

And  to  tW  MffMnttractlnf  fjt  ui\frid 
TU  fufovi  tvtie  «r  It^bt.  TaMiwm. 

Tm  wmt  be  pan  to  Mnnirel  all  jour  dnigm 

to  %  JoalOU  BMB.  iDDOOV. 

Tb«  ciMracfcror  TIberiw  heaHrmdj  dMI- 
.  call  to  tferol'y. 

rKiFOEMy  V.  Equal. 
.TO  uKiTKy  V.  To  add. 
TO  UNiTB,  V.  To  connect^ 
UNLEARNKDy  V.  Ignotani. 
TJNLETTBaBD,  V.  Ignorofil. 
UNtiKB,  V.  Different. 
UKMMiTED,  V.  Bouudless. 
UNMERCIFUL,  V.  Hord^heorted. 
CNSPOTTBD)  V.  BlomsUss. 
UNTOWARD,  V.  Aivkword. 

UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD, 
FALSITY,   LIE. 

UNTRUTH  is  an  taUrue  saying; 
FALSEHOOD  and  LIE  are  fitUe 
sayings :  widrutk  of  itself  reflects  no 
disgrace  on  the  agent ;  it  may  be  un- 
intentional or  not :  a  faUehood  and  a 

'lie  are  intentional^^  sayii^,  differ- 
ing only  in  degree  as  the  guilt  of  the 
o£nder :  a  faUekood  is  not  always 
spoken  for  the  express  intention  of 
deceiving,  but  a  lie  is  uttered  only  for 
the  worst  of  purposes.  Some  persons 
have  a  habit  of  telling/a^seAoodi  from 
the  mere  love  of  talking :  those  who 

.  are  guilty  of  bad  actions  endeavour 
ID  ooniQeal  them  by  lie*.    Children  are . 
apt  to  speak  timtruik*  for  want  of 
understanding  the  value    of  words: 
trrreUanfrpoi  a lovt of  anggoratioii 


are  apt  to  introduce  fabekeodt  m 
their  narrations :  it  is  the  nature  ci  i 
lie  to  increase  itself  to  a  teofeki  6t- 
gree;  one /ie  most  be  backed  by  mat 


FaUehood  is  also  osed  in  the  «}>• 
street  sense  for  what  is  fmUe ;  ta^;; 
is  never  nsed  but  in  tbe  abstract  so^ 
for  the  propeftT  of  the  /c/se.  7v 
fonner  is  seneral,  tbe  latter  partir.? 
in  the  application  :  the  truth  or/&'- 
hood  of  an  assertioo  is  not  alwsn 
be  distinctly  proved  ;  the  fal^ 
any  particular  person's  ass«tico  or 
be  proved  by  the  evideDoe  of  otkov 

Above  all  tM^i  ton  ao  Mrtrvfk,  WNtds 
tetrttHi.  BnBMBKTlBaL 

M«BJ  tfiBpfatlor*  to  Jtiwek—d-m^  oeevi 
the  dlir«he  «r  pMiiunifc   toe  nwelwi  to  *z 


Tke  Mtow  •r  «  lie  oMdOto  to  iMi,  te  I  ■ 
^Md.    .  in 

UNWILLING,  I'.  Averse. 
UNWILLING,  t'.  JViUingli* 
UPON,  V.  Aiove^ 

'      UPRIGHTNESS,   V.  Hooeitj. 

UPROAR,  v.  Bustle. 

TO  URGE,  V.  To  encourc^t 

USAGE,  CUSTOM, 
PRESCRIPTION. 
Tbe  USAGE  is  wbat  one  ha  bee 
long  used  to  do ;  CUSTOM  (v.  Ca- 
torn)  is  what  one  generellj  ^^ 
PRESCRIPTION  U  what  ooe  ^ 
preuribed  to  do.  The  uMoge  aa}BIr^ 
force  and  sanction  by  dint  of  time;  \t 
cuiiom  aotjuires  sanction  by  tbe  6«- 
quency  of  its  binne  done  or  tlw  bbb- 
bers  doing  it ;  the  preter^tin  r- 
quires  foroe  by  tbe  autheritj  vi3c^ 
pretcrihe$  it,  namely,  tbe  voifaai 
consent  of  mankind.  Hence  it  tr^ 
that  euUoms  vary  in  eveiy  agt,  ^' 
that  usage  and  pretcriptiom  sopplj  ^ 
place  of  written  law. 

Wttk  li»  MtlMal  Mirtb  ^  Wmm,  n 
^.%4lamUt 


F<irtioce  tha  Itee  of  Sttim^  Wj  RlPi 


If  to  mmj  erne  tt 
CMI4  be  wfcoDj  •hafcoB  of;  am  vtot  •«»• 
iftovM  It  to  expected  bet  ii  thr  iHRti*'' 
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VACANCY. 


VALUABLE. 


7^ 


iK>  USE,  V.  To  employ. 


TO  usu&Pj  V.  To  appropriate. 
UTILITY,    V.  Advantage. 
tx>  UTTER,  V.  To  express. 

TO    UTTER,  SPEAK, 

ARTICULATB,  PRONOUNCE. 

UTTER,  from  <wt,  signifies  to  put 

out;  that  is,  to  send  forth  a  sound: 

thU  therefore  is  a  more  general .  term 

than  SPEAK,  which  is  to  utter  an  in- 

telligible-  sound.    We  may  titter   a 

groan ;  we   tpeak  words  only,  or  that 

which  is  intended  to  serve  as  words. 

T<K  ^peak  therefore  is  oaly  a  species  of 

vJtterance ;  a  dumb  man  has  utterance^ 

but  not  speech, 

ARTICULATE  and  PRONOUNCE 
are  modes  of  speaking  ;  to  articulate^ 
from  articulum  a  joint,  is  to  speak 
the  disunct  letter  or  syllables  of  words ; 
which  is  the  first  effort  of  a  child  be- 
ginning to  speak.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  make  a  child  articulate 
every  letter  when  he  first  begins  to 
speak  or  read.  To  profMWttcc,  firom 
the  Latin  projsuncio  to  speak  out  loud, 
is  a  fonniU  mode  of  speaking, 

A  child  must  first  articulate  the 
letters  and  the  svUables,  then  he  pro-  « 
nounces  or  sets  forth  the  whole  word; 
,      thi»  is  necessary  before  he  can  speak  to 
be  understood. 

At  Mch  wocd  tiwt  ny  dotraetiOB  vttcr'4 
My  li«axt  iecoU*d.  OiWAY. 

IValler  had  a  cncerul  way  of  tpeMktng. 

ClABCNOOM. 

TbB  toTOMts  of  diMMS  eii|  tomffiMM  <mlj 
be  •IcalScd  by  groan  or  lobi,  or  inartieuiate 
rjaealatloiw.  Johimoh. 

Spmk  the  tpaedil  pray  yoo,  u1  ^ron^nmeed 
itioyoa.  Sbaopwwu 

V. 

VACANCY,  VACUITY,  INANITY. 
VACANCY  and  VACUITY  both 
denote  thespaoe  unoccupied,  or  the 
abstract  guatity  of  being  unoccupied. 
INANITY,  from  the  Latin  imnm, 
denotes  the  abstract  quali^  of  empti- 
ness, or  of  not  oontiuning  any  thing : 
bence  the  former  terms  vacancy  and 
tacuity  are  used  in  anindifierent  sen^ ; 


inanity  always  in  a  bad  sense :  there 
maybe  a  vacancy  in  the  seat,  or  a  « 
vacancy  in  the  mind,  or  a  vacancy  in 
Ufe,  wiudb  we  may  or  may  not  fill  up 
as  we  please ;  but  inanity  of  character 
denotes  the  want  of  the  essentials 
that  constitute  a  character. 

There  are  vaeit«fe«  In  the  bapplant  lifts,  whfeh 
R  to  Bot  In  the  power  of  the  world  to  flO.  Bt  aia. 
'  Wbw  I  look  up  aad  hehoM  the  heaveof,  It 
make*  me  Kom  the  worIA  aad  the  pleararee 
theceof,  considertoff  the  vsaity  of  theM  aad  the 
<ji«nily  of  the  other.  Howsc 

VACANT,  V.  Empty. 

VACANT,    V.  Idle. 
VACUITY,  V.  Vacancy. 
VAGUE,  V.  Loose. 
VAIN,  V.  Idle. 
VALOUR,  V.  Bravery. 

VALUABLE,   PRECIOUS,    COSTLY. 
VALUABLE    signifies  fit    to  be 
valued;  PRECIOUS,  having  a  liigb 
price;  COSTLY,   costing  much  mo- 
ney.    Valuable  expresses  directly  the 
idea  of  value  ;  precious  and  costly  ex- 
press the  same  idea  indirectly:   on 
the  other  hand,  that  which  is  valuable 
is  only  swd  to  be  fit  or  deserrtng  of 
value ;  but  precious  and  costly  denote 
that  which  IS  highly  valuable,  accord* 
,   ing  to  the  ordinary  measure  of  va- 
luing objects,   that  is,  by  the  price 
they  bear :  hence,  the  two  latter  ex- 
press the  idea  much  more  strongly 
than  the  former.    A  book  is  valuAle 
according  to  its  contents,  or  acocwding 
to  the  estimate  which  men  set  upon 
it,  either  individually  or  collectively. 
The  Bible  is  the  only  precious  book  m 
the  world   that  has  intrinsic  vahep 
that  in,  set  above  all  price.    There  are 
many  costly  things,  which  are  only  tMF» 
luahle  to  the  individuals,  who  are  dis- 
posed to  expend  money  upon  them. 

What  an  abiard  tMnp  it  It  to  pan  o?#r  all  (be 
MduoMe  parts  of  a  iiiaa»  and  is  our  MteotlM 
oa  bta  lalmities.  Anonoa. 

It  tt  BO  Improper  eompailMm  that  a  thaakAU 
lieart  it  like  a  box  of  prttMuB  oiatveal. 

Chrlit  it  MNnetiniea  pleated  to  make  the  pro- 
ftetioa  of  himaelf  oof%.  8ootb« 

TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,   ESTEEM. 
VALUE,  from  the  Latin  valeo  to 
he   8trong](  respecta  t^ipse  essentia 
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*»        VAMATION. 

fMpeniM  of  any  thtu;  mhkh 
$ttt«  iu  stren^.  PIuZE,  ugoitjing 
to  &x  a  pnee,  and  ESTEEM  (». 
Xf^ewi),  are  both  modes  of  vabiing. 
To  vo/iie  is  in  the  literal  sense  to  ftz 
llie  real  vaUte  of  a  thing ;  but  in  tha 
extended  sense  it  may  mean  to  as- 
certain the  relative  or  supposititious 
value  of  a  thiu^ :  in  this  sense  men 
value  gold  above  silyer,  or  an  ap- 
jinuser  values  |oods.  To  value  ma? 
tither  be  applied  to  material  or  qnrH 
toal  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  mental 
actions :  prige  and  etieem  are  taken 
poly  as  mental  actions;  the  fonner 
in  reference  to  sensible  or  moral  ob- 
jects, the  latter  only  to  moral  ob- 
jects :  we  may  value  books  according 
to  their  market  price,  or  we  may 
value  them  acconling  to  their  con- 
tents ;  We  prixe  books  only  for  their 
contenu,  m  which  sense  prige  is 
i^  much  stronger  term  than  value ;  we 
also  priee  men  for  their  usefulness  to 
society;  we  esteem  their  moral  cha- 

IV  prlMe,  «•  WntoOM  ^Ksr,  I  wiU  ni%m 
••  4«ri7  mIkV  ud  wiitttJy  alM.  Pon. 
Nolktof  nihfli  wmmv  §ttwmad  kj  the  of^ 
pmMB  HK  Bom  tku  ckMlitj;  wkMWil  ks 
Itat  v»  ahriji  yrte  tkote  mott  who  u«  hardMl 
to  MM  at,  or  IkaC  nothtef  bMidn  ohutltT, 
with  ttf  eoUatanl  Atfeodsiils  fldelHy  uid  eoa- 
■tUMj,  clfw  a  ana  a  pcopeity  la  tbe  panon  ha 


VEXATfON« 


trwtiari 


vANmr,  r.  Prwfe. 
TO  VANQUISH,  v.  To  conquef. 
YARIABLE,  V.  Changeable. 
VABiATioNi  V.  Changed. 

VARIATION,  VARIETY. 
VARIATION  denotes  the  act  of 
varying  (v.  To  change).  VARIETY 
denotes  the  ({cuditr  of  varying,  or  the 
thing  varied.  The  astronomer  ob- 
serves the  tMrialiofU  in  the  heavens; 
the  philosopher  observes  the  variik-> 
Hons  in  the  climate  from  year  to  year. 
Variety  is  pleasing  to  all  persons,  but 
to  none  so  much  as  the  young  and  the 
fickle.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  in 
ever^  species  of  objects  animate  or 
tnammate. 

The  Idea  of  twrtaCfan  (at  a  cooatltaeat  la 
taaa^X  wlthoot  attradiair  ao  aocantel  j  to  tbe 
■naaar  of  Mntotfam  haa  led  Mr.  H^afth  to 
fnaildw  aagalar  Sgaiea  aa  beaatuy.       Bsaaa. 

Aa  ta  the  ealoaia  aaaalljr  foaad  la  beaatlful 
todlo,  tt  any  ba  dlflkalt  to  aaaanala  then. 


la  (baaew 
aalaSaltev«rM^ 

VARIETY,  V.  Difference. 
VARIETY,  t;.  Variaiimu 
VARIOUS,  V.  DifemU. 
TO  VARY,  V.  To  change. 
TO  VARY,  V.  To  differ. 
VEHEMKNT,  V.  FtolenL 
VEIL,  V.  Cloak. 
VELOCITY,  V.  Quickness. 

TO  VENERATE,    V.   To  odOK, 

VENTURE,  V.  Hazard. 
VERGE,  V.  Border. 
VERSATILE,  V.  Chongedk. 
VESTIGE,  V.  Mark. 
TO  VEX,  V.  To  displease. 

VEXATION,    MORTIFICATION, 

CHAGRIN. 
VEXATION,  V.  To  dialeast. 
MORTIFICATION,  v.  To  kumUt 
CHAGRIN,  in    French  che^ 
from  aigrir,  and  the  Latin  arer,  ^■ 
nifies  a  sharp  point 

Vexation  springs  from  a  varietjot 
causes,  acting  unpleasantly  on  the' is- 
cjinations  or  passions  of  men;  ar- 
t^eation  is  a  strong  degree  of  sen- 
turn,  which  arises  from  particdsr  cir- 
cumstances acting  on  particular  pv* 
sions  :  the  loss  of  a  day's  plessureis 
a  vexation  to  one  who  is  eegar  icr 
pleasure;  the  loss  of  a  prize,  or  tbe 
circumstance  of  ooming  into  disgrace 
where  we  expected  honor,  is  a  mor- 
tification to  an  ambidous  man.    Fa- 
ation  arises  principally  from  the  cross- 
ing our  wishes  and  views;  morti/ct- 
tion  from  the  hurting  our  pride  aad 
self-importance ;  chagrin  from  a  qui- 
ture  of  the  two  :  disappointments  tat 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  i^' 
vexation,   according    to  the  dicmr 
stances  which  give  pain  and  trouble. 
An  exposure  of  our  poverty  may  be 
more  or  less  of  a  mortpicatioH,  a^ 
cording  t6  die  value  which  we  set  on 
wealth  and  grandeur;  a  refusal  of  our 
request  will  produce  more  or  less  of 
chagrin  as   it  is   accompanied  with 
circumstancei  more  or  les  moH^fH 
to  our  pride. 
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VIEW/ 


VIKW. 


Wl 


ciicnqMtaoeet  of  vdauImm  aad  vcMrtion,  tkit 
e««rj  man  is  t tudknif  to  avoid  it.  Jousom. 

I  MB  mortified  hy  those  compllmeatt  whieli 
'  were  designed  to  eneounge  me.  Pops. 

ft  WW  jonr  purpose  to  lialance  mj  dkofrf n 
at  the  iocoBsiderable  effect  of  that  emajr,  by  re* 
preaeatinf  that  It  obtained  sobm  aotlee.       Hot. 

VICE,  V.  Crime. 
viCEy  V.  Imperfection. 
VICISSITUDE,  V.  Change. 
VICTOR,  V.  Conqueror. 
TO  VIE,  V.  To  contend* 
TO  VIEW,  V.  To  look. 

VIEW,    SURVEV,    PB08PECT. 

VIEW  (t».  To  look),  and  SUR- 
VEY, compounded  of  vey  or  viem 
and  stir  over,  mark  the  act  of  the  per- 
son, namely,  the  looking  at  a  thing 
with  more  or  less  attention :  PROS- 
PECT, from  the  Latin  protpectus  and 
prpspicio  to  see  before,  designates  the 
thing  seen.  We  take  a  view  or  nir* 
wy  ;  the  prospect  presents  itself.  The 
view  is  of  an  indefinite  extent ;  the 
survey  is  always  comprehensive  in  its 
nature.  Ignorant  people  take  but 
narrow  views  of  things;  men  take 
more  or  less  enlarged  viewSy  according 
to  their  cultivation ;  the  capacious 
mind  of  a  genius  takes  a  survey  of 
all  nature.  The  view  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  train  of  a  person's 
thoughts;  the  prospect  is  set  before 
him,  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  thing :  our  views  of  advancement 
are  sometimes  yery  ffdlacious;  our 
prospects  are  very  delusive ;  both  oo> 
casion  disappointment :  the  former  is 
the  keener  as  we  have  to  charge  the 
miscalculation  upon  ourselves.  Some- 
times OUT  prospects  depend  upon  our 
viewSy  at  least  in  matters  of  religion. 
He  who  forms  erroneous  views  of  a 
future  state  has  but  a  wretched  prO' 
sped  beyond  the  grave. 

Fools  ri<io  bat  part,  and  not  the  whole  turrey. 
So  crowd  existencie  all  Into  a  day.  Jsmtms. 

No  land  so  mde  bot  looks  beyond  the  tomb, 
For  future  prospfctt  In  a  world  to  oome. 


milar  distinction  as  in  the  preoediiig 
article.  The  view  is  not  only  that 
^hich  may  be  s6en,  bnt  that  which  is 
actually  seen;  the  prospect  is  that 
which  may  be  seen.  That  ceases, 
therefore,  to  be  a  view,  which  hu 
not  an  immediate  agent  to  view;  al» 
though  a  prospect  exists  contimialty^ 
whether  seen  or  not.  Hence  w« 
speak  of  our  view  being  intercepted, 
but  not  our  prospect  intercepted;  a 
confined  or  boundtnl  view,  but  a  lively 
or  dreary  prospect.  View  is  an  inde- 
finite term ;  it  may  be  said  either  of 
a  number  of  objects,  or  of  a  single 
object,  of  a  whole,  or  of  a  part: 
prospect  is  said  only  of  an  aggregate 
number  of  objects :  we  may^ave  %  ^ 
view  of  a  town,  of  a  number  of  scat- 
tered houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of 
the  spire  of  a  steeple ;  but  the  pros-' 
pect  comprehends  that  which  comet 
within  the  range  of  the  eye.  The 
view  may  be  said  of  that  which  it 
seen  directly  or  indirectly ;  the  pros- 
pect is  said  only  of  the  thin^  in  na- 
ture which  directly  presents  itself  ta 
the  eye :  hence  a  drawing  of  an  ol>> 
ject  may  be  termed  a  view,  although 
not  a  prospect.  View  is  confined  t^ 
no  particular  objects ;  prospect  mostljr 
respects  rural  objects ;  anid  LANIV  ' 
6CAPE  respects  no  others.  Land^ 
scape,  landship,  or  landshapep  denotes 
any  portion  of  country  wluch  is  in  a 
particular  form :  hence  the  landscape 
IS  a  species  of  prospect.  A  prospect 
may  be  wide,  and  comprehend  an  as- 
semblage of  objects  both  of  nature 
and  art ;  but  a  landscape  is  nanrow^ 
and  lies  within  the  compass  of  the 
naked  eye.  Hence  it  is  also  that 
landscape  may  be  taken  also  for  tha 
drawing  of  a  landscape,  and  conse- 
quently for  a  species  of  view.  The 
taking  of  views  or  landscapes  is  the 
last  exercise  of  the  learner  in  drawii^ 

Thus  was  this  pitcs 
A  happy  niral  sett  of  varions  rinmr.     Mamu 
Nov  akiei  and  sees  tbeir  jn-espect  oolj  bound.  • 

DAT 

So  lofety  seenM 
That  tandscape^  and  of  pore  now  puff^  tlf 
MflolB  his  appffoMlk 


VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 
VIEW  and  PROSPECT  (v.  View, 
pro^tect),^  though  applied  here  to  eX'- 
ternal  objects  of  the  sen^e,  have  a  si* 


VIGOR,  V.  Energy. 
VILE,  V.  Base^ 
.  TO  VINDICATE^  V.  To  ossert. 
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VIOLENT. 


VISION. 


TO  TiNDicATE^  tf.  To  ovenge, 
TO  VINDICATE^  V.  To  defend. 
TiOLENCE,  V*  Force. 

VIOLENT,  FURIOUS, BOISTEROUS, 
VEHEMENT,    IMrETUOUS. 

VIOLENT  signifies  having /orce 
(v.  Fnrce), 

FURIOUS  signifies  having  futy  (o. 
Anger). 

BOI6TEROUS  in  all  probability 
comes  from  hedirf  signifying  feadj  lo 
hettir  or  come  into  motion. 

VEHEMENT,  in  Latin  vehewum 
compoonded  of  veho  and  meiu,  signi- 
fies carried  away  by  the  mind  or  the 
force  of  passion. 

IMPETUOUS  signifies  having  an 
Mio^as. 

riolen$  is  here  the  most  general, 
induding  the  idea  of  force  or  violence, 
which  -is  common  to  them  alL  It  is 
as  general  in  its  application  as  in  its 
neanine.  When  woUnt  and  ,/iiftOM 
are  applied  to.  the  same  ok^ects,  the 
latter  expresses  a  Ufher  degree  of  the 
former :  thus  a  Jmom  temper  is  «i»- 
lent  to  an  excessive  degree ;  a  funons 
whiriwind  is  tMent  beyond  measure. 
Violent  and  boiiterout  are  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects ;  but  the  ^is- 
tenmt  refors  only  to  the  vioUnee  of  the 
motion  or  noise :  hence  we  say  that  a 
wind  is  vioienit  inasmuch  as  it  acts 
with  great  force  upon  all  bodies ;  it  is 
hoitieroiti  inasmuch  as  it  causes  the 
great  motion  of  bodies:  a  woUni 
person  deals  in  violence  of  every  kind ; 
a  hoiUerom  person  is  foil  of  violent 
action. 

Violent,  vekemenif  and  impetuotitf 
are  all  applied  to  persons  or  that 
which  is  perKWial.  A  man  is  violent 
in  his  opinions,  violent  in  his  mea- 
sures, wolent  in  hisresentmenu ;  he  is 
vehement  in  his  affsctioas  or  passions, 
vehement  in  love,  vehement  in  zeal, 
vehement  in  pursuing  an  object,  veAe- 
ment  in  expression :  violence  transfers 
itself  to  some  external  object  on 
winch  it  acts  with  force;  but  vehe- 
mence  respects  that  species  of  violence 
.which  is  confined  to  the  person  Iwo- 
self.  We  maj  dread  violence,  because 
it  is  always'  liable  to  do  mischief;  we 
ought  to  suppressfour  vehemence,  be- 
Cipise  it  is  mjttrious  to  ouTMlves.    A 


violent  partisan  renders  Imasdfciy 
noxious  to  others ;  a  man  who  is » 
hement  in  any  cause  puts  it  oat  ct 
his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  Impt- 
tuosity  is  rather  the  extreme  of  ;<.^ 
lence  or  vehemence  ;  an  impetwrnt  a- 
tack  is  an  excessively  violent  atud, 
an  impetuma  character  is  an  euo- 
siveiy  vehement  chancter. 

This  fvMkana  (Mr.  8t«*rto),  wmiv  t  ti«- 
•and  Mben»  Is  «  pcBt  iwf  new  tif^ftki 
all  vko  M«  earrM  away  by  party  ipiifl  «r  ■; 
side;  I  vlak  all  vMtnet  wmj  muwtA  w  a. 

fm. 
Thp  JmrimtufaA, 
C«w*d  aad  nMAM,«aaflhMB  che  bm  tf  ■«. 


Ye  too,  Tevia*!  that  mw  Wfda ta Miv 
Wiib  MrtcTNM  aveep^  1  niaa  agr  taim»jn. 

If  tiMwte  any  «w  af  gcaliealallaa.  It  m 
fte  appU«d  to  the  IfMnM  mmd.  radr,  vWv^ 
ha  aioiv  aCMtvd  by  MAeaiCMor  thaa  d 
hypnipriety. 
Tba  eeMral  waten  loaad  i 


VISAGE,  V.  Face. 
VISIBLE,  V.  Apparent. 

VISION,  APPARITIOK,  PHAKT03I, 
SPECTRE,   OHOST. 

VISION,  from  the  Latin  risat  sedsf: 
or  vitu$  seen,  signifies  either  the  »u 
of  seeing,  or  thing  seen:  APPARI- 
TION, from  uppeoTp  signifies  tix 
thing  that  appears.  .As  the  tkc 
"Seen  is  only  the  improper  sigoificaitias, 
the  term  vision  is  uever  empioyeti 
but  in  regard  to  some  agent,  lie 
vision  depends  upon  the  state  of  tbi 
visual  oigan*  Tiie  vuSon  of  a  persv 
whose  sight  is  defective  wiU  B^ 
quently  kw  fallacious ;  he  will  tet 
som^  things  double  which  are  sii^ 
long  which  are  short,  and  the  i^e. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  sight  be  nun* 
cuiously  impreued,  his  visios  *iJ 
enable  him  to  see  that  which  is  »t' 
pernatural.  Hence  it  is  that  vian 
IS  either  true  or  false  according  to  tb 
drcumstanoes  of  the  individual;  id' 
a  vision,  signifying  a  thing  seen,  is 
taken  for  a  supematund  exertiooitt'i 
the  vision.  Apparition,  on  the  cos- ; 
trary,  refers  us  to  the  ol^ect  seeo;{ 
this  may  be  true  or  false  aoconiiQ<;  to : 
the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itseli 

Joseph  was  wanied  by  a  visie^  ^  ' 
fly  into  £gypt with  his finily.  *^^ 
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WANDER. 


Till 


MCi^dalen  was  informed  of  the  fesaf^ 
rection  of  our  Saviour  by  an  appari- 
tion^ Feverish  people  often  think 
they  see  visions;  timid  and  credulous 
people  sometimes  take  trees  and  posts 
fur  apparitions. 

The  PHANTOM,  from  the  Greek 
^sttvat  to  appear,  is- used  for  a  felse 
apparitioriy  or  the  appearance  of  a 
thing  otherwise  than  what  it  is  ;  thus 
the  ignis  ^atuuSf  vulgarly  called  Jack- 
'oManteni,  is  a  phantom. 

SPECTRE  ^ra  tpecio  to  behold, 
and  GHOST  from  geist  a  spirit,  are 
the   apparitions   of  immaterial  sub- 
•tancses.     The  spectre  is  taken  ibr  any 
spiritoftl  being  that  appears;  but  the 
'     ghos^  18  taken  only  tor  the  spirits  of 
departed  men  who  appear  to  tiieir  fel- 
low creatures.     A  spectre  is  some- 
times made  to  appear  on  the  stage ; 
ghosts  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination 
of  the  yom^  and  the  ignorant. 
VUt»nM  and  ivplratioM  mom  expect 
Tbrlr  coniae  ban  to  dliect.  Cowunr. 

V«n  fus.  be  iics,  «iid  dam  not  look  brblod  Um, 
,        Till  oat  of  bwtth  be  orcrtahn  bla  fellows 

Wbo  gathor  roood  and  wonder  at  Ibe  tale 
\        or  borrtd  apparition^  Buia. 

Tbe  phantomt  wbleb  baunt  a  dnert   are 
want,  and  mlaeiy,  and  danger.  Jobhsov. 

r        '      "^  '  RoQt*d  from  tbeir  tlamben. 

Id  srlin  azraj  tbe  gridj  tpeetreM  the.      Blar. 
Tbe  lonelj  fower 
f         -14  alfb  abaaaM,  vboee  aioamAil  cbambert  bold, 
So  BigbMruok  fumj  dMant,  tbe  TcUlog  gAMC. 
TbohmDi. 

VISIONARY,  V.  Enthusiast. 
VISITANT,  V.  Guest* 
VISITOR,  V.  Guest* 
VIVACITY,  v.  Anirmiion. 
VIVID,  V,  Clear. 
voicK,  V. .  Vote. 
VOID,  V.  Empty. 

VOLATILITY,   V.  LtghttieSSf 

VOLUNTARILY,  V.  fVUHngly. 
VORACIOUS,  V.  Ravenous. 

VOTE,   SUFFRAGE,   VOICE. 

VOTE,  in  Latin  votum  from  voveo 
to  vow,    very  probably  from  vox  a 
voice,   signi^ing    the   voice   that  is  ' 
nised  in  supplication  to  heaven. 

SUFFBAUE,  in  Latin  tuffragiwn, 
is  ip  all  probs^ty  ^oiQpoaiid^  ^f 


sub  widfrdngo  to  break  oat  cnr  dedare 
for  a  thing. 

The  VOICE  is  here  figuratively 
taken  for  the  voice  that  is  ndsed  ia 
favor  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  is  the  wish  itself,  whether 
expressed  or  tiot;  a  person  has  avolf, 
that  is,  the  power  of  wishing:  but 
the  suffrage  and  the  voice  are  the 
wish  that  is  expressed ;  a  person  gives 
his  suffrage  or  his  voice. 

The  vote  is  tbe  settled  and  fixed 
wish,  it  is  that  by  which  the  most 
important  concerns  in  life  are  dete^• 
mined ;  the  suffrage  is  the  vote  ^ven 
only  in  particular  cases;  the  voice  is 
a  partial  or  occasional  wish,  expressed 
only  in  matters  of  minor  impoitance. 

The  vote  and  voice  are  given  neither 
for  or  against  a  person  or  thing ;  the 
suffrage  is  commonly  given  in  favor 
of  a  person.  In  all  public  assemblies 
tbe  majority  of  votes  decide  the  quet* 
tion.  Members  of  Parliament  are 
chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
In  the  execution  of  a  will  evsry  ex- 
ecutor has  a  voice  in  all  that  is  trans- 
acted. -  •  '' ' 

TbepopalarveCe 
laellnet  bne  Co  eoot&nne.  Mitifoil* 

Ropatatioa  te  conmoalj  loet,  bceaam  itaever 
wa«  dewrved;  and  was  conferred  at  M,  aot 
bj  tbe  tvffrage  of  criticbm,  bat  bjr  tbe  fondneaa 
of  frfeodship.  Xothnom, 

Tbat  something's  oars  wben  we  froin  life  deffart,' 
Tbb  all  eonceive,  all  feel  It  at  tbe  beart: 
-The  wtoe  of  teamed  anttquliy  pioelala 
Tbii  trittb,  tbe  pabUe  velce  deolana  tbe  t^m^ 

TO  VOUCH,  V.  To  affirm. 
VULGAR,  V,  Common* 


WAGES,  V.  Allowance. 

TO  WAIT  FOR,  V.   To  WOU. 

TO  WATT  ON^  V. ,  To  attend. 

WALK,  V,  Carriage. 

TO  WANDER,  V.  To  deviate. 

TO  WANDER^  TO  STROLL, 
RAMBLE,  ROVE,  ROAM,  RANGE. 

WANDER,  in  German  wandem^ 
is  a  frequentative  of  we^den  to  turn, 
signifying  to  turn  firequentlv. 

TQ  STROLL  i^  probiOJy  ^Q  ioten* 
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WANDEB. 


WANT. 


§iw9  of  to  no//,  tiMit  is,  to  go  in  m 

pknless  manner 

RAMBLE^  from  the  Latio  re  and 
mm^io,  is  to  walk  backward  and  ^ 
ward ;  and  ROVE  is  probablj  a  coo- 
Iractiim  of  rmnbU, 

ROAM  is  oonnected  with  oar  word 
roa%  space,  signifying  to  go  in  a 
wide  space,  and  the  Hebrew  ram,  to 
be  violently  moved  backward  and  fop- 
ward. 

RANGE  from  the  noon  runge,  a 
nmky  rowy  or  extended  space,  sijm- 
^es  to  go  over  a  great  space.    Tha 
idea  of  ffoag  in  an  irregular  and  free 
auuiner  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
To  wander  is  to  go  in  no  fixed  path ; 
tp  itroU  is  to  wander  out  of  a  path 
that  we  had  taken :  to  apaa^r  maj 
be  an  involontary  action;   a  person 
nay  aMiiider  to  a  great  ctistanoe,  or 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time ;  in 
this  manner  a  person  wanders  who  hat 
lost  himself  in  a  wood :  to  ttroU  is  a 
voluntary  action  limited  at  our  dis- 
cretion ;  thus  when  a  person  takes  a 
walk,  he  sometimes  ttrollt  firom  one 
path  into  another  as  he  pleases.    To 
ramhU  is  to  aMnder  without  any  ob- 
ject, and  conseouently  with  more  than 
ofdinary  irregularity;  in  this  manner 
he  who  sets  out  to  take  a  walk,  without 
knowing  or  thinking  where  he  shall 
go,   rambles  as  chance  directs.    To 
rove    ia    to    WMnder    in    the    same 
planless  manner,  but  to  a  wider  ex- 
tent.   A  fogitive  who  does  not  know 
his  road  raves  about  the  country  in 
quest  of  some  retreat.    To  roam  is 
to  woander  from  the  impulse  of  a  dis- 
ordered mind ;  in  this  manner  a  luna- 
tic who  has  broken  loose  may  roam 
about  the  country.     So  likewise  a 
person  who  travels  about,  because  he 
cannot  rest  in  quiet  at  home,   may 
also  be  said  to  room  in.quest  of  pance. 
To  range  is  the  contrary  of  to  roam : 
as  the  former  indicate  a  disordered 
state  of  mind,  the  latter  indicates 
oomposore  and  fixedness;  we  range 
withm  certain  limito,  as  the  hunter 
ranges  the  forast,  the  shepherd  ranges 
the  uMuntains. 

Batter  AhoBt  tkqr  wenier  fIroM  tke  gnv* 
Of  bin,  «bo«  bli  vngaMIe  tottunt  «|:*d 
AftfMlMiomiwibmiittQllfttlMtead  . 
Ot kmgkfUiMeucm.  *  TaoiMoa. 

I  fMBd  by  tbe  Tolce  tf  nj  flrtaid  wbo  walked 
bj  nr,  tbM  we  had  iMmi^y  stnUed  lato  tbe 


tbe  be|iaaii«  of  tbe  cMI  van.  Amok. 

Wbere  It  tbat  kaovk^lP?  BOW,  Oftt  rap]  fk^k, 
With  jost  advice  and  timelj  cosMel  faa^l 
When  Dew,  O  jadce  of  brad,  deetitrm? 

■he  loohi  ebrMd,  and  prawe  heieeir  <er  S^ 
tjibe  aa  vaviHInf  laraale  lo««a  tm  nmm 
FceratUsdallcwitb,  aad  aeak  bar  aaliic  bma 

Javni, 
Tbeitaf  toeiJ^ElcdflnMBthebad,  whenlne 
He  nmf'd  tbe  hnwdilBS  moMcch  ef  tbeiMta, 
i  tempert  driva.  T— n 


WANTy  V.  Pcveriy. 

TO  WANT>  NEED,  UbCK. 
To  bewithont  is  the  common  i(ki 
expressed  by  these  tansBa  :  hot  tn 
WA^T  is  to  be  without  that  wfatdi 
contributes  to  our  comfoct^  or  is  a& 
object  of  our  desire ;  to  InTEED  is  to 
be  without  that  whidi  ia  easendal  to 
our  existence  or  our  purposes.  To 
LACK,  which  is  probnblj  a  vanaziM 
from  Uakf  and  a  t«nn  not  in  freqaes 
use,  expresses  little  more  than  the  g^ 
neral  idea  of  being  witliovt,  aBs^ 
Gompanied  by  any  c^rflateral  ides. 
From  the  close  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  desiring  and  want^  ii  s 
usual  to  consider  what  vre  wawt  as 
artificial,  and  what  we  naed  as  nats- 
ral  and  indispensable.  What  one  mss 
wants  is  a  superfluity  to  another; 
but  that  which  ia  needed  by  one  is  ii 
like  drcnmstancea  naeded  by  all: 
tender  people  sMinf  a  fire  when  odes 
would  be  gUd  not  to  have  it;  sB 
persons  need  warm  clothiiig  and  s 
warm  house  in  the  winter. 

To  BNiiif  and  need  nuy  extend  izh 
definitely  to  many  or  all  objects;  to 
laeky  or  be  deficient,  ia  properiy  said 
of  a  single  object:  we  osaj  awaf  or 
need  every  thine;  we  lack  one  thio^ 
we  lack  this  or  U»t ;  a  rich  man  may 
lack  understanding,  virtue^  or  rdigioB. 
He  who  .wants  nothing  is  a  hamj 
man:  he  who  ndcds  nodung^  may  be 
happy  if  he  wants  no  more  than  be 
has;  for  then  he  lacks  that  whidi 
alone  can  make  him  happy,  wfaick  is 
contentment. 


To  be  ricb  !■  to  bafe  laoie  Ibaa  it  flirtiiiil.  iiiiT 
More  tbaa  to  wsntML 


Tbe  old  ftomwcb  aflUn  aieoa^  fteed, 
Wbkb  v%heu  yoatb  aad  moigth  of  body  HMd. 

flee  Ae  Btad  or  bMlly  Mu ! 
Tbil  hmb  le  isea  foiVBllhi«BesllaMa 
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WAY. 


WEAK. 


T6* 


Of  htoOTMtlM,  when  ke  till  k«KUi 

That  now  be  cbooaeth  wkh  vile  difference^ 

To  be  a  beast  anA  taeke  inteHigence.     SmtBU 

WARfiy  V.  Commodity. 
WARMTH,  V.  Fire. 
WARMING^  V.  Admonition. 
WARY,  V.  Cautious. 
TO  WASTE,  v.  To  Spend. 
TO  WATCH,  V.  To  guard. 
WATERMAN,  V.  Seaman. 

WAVE,   BILLOW,  SURGE, 
BREAKER. 
WAVE,  fipom  the  Saxon  waegonf 
and  German  wiegen  to  weigh,  is  ap- 
plied to  water  in  an  undulating  state : 
It  is,  therefore,  the  generic  term,  and 
the  rest  are  specific  terms.    *  Those 
waves  which  swell  more  than  ordina- 
rily are  termed  BILIX)WS,  which  is 
derived  from  hutge  or  bilge^  and  Ger- 
;    man  baig,  the  paundi  or  bell  j.    Those 
I    waves  w^ch  rise  higher  than  usual, 
I    are  termed  SURGES,  from  the  Latin 
r    surgo  to  rise.     Those  waves  which 
dash  against  the  shore  or  against  ves- 
,     sels  with  more  than  ordinary  force, 
,     ai«  termed  BREAKERS. 

>     The  wmve  bebind  impelt  tbe  wave  before.  Ponw 
I  law  him  beat  tbe  billow  ander  bim, 

I      And  ride  upon  tbeir  backs.  SnAUPBAUb 

I      He  flics  aloft,  and  witb  impetaoos  roar, 

I      Panaoi  tfte  foaming  mrget  to  tbe  diore. 

I  DBTsn. 

.      Kowoa  tie  noaitaln  wove  on  bigbtbey  ride, 
Then  downward  plnofe  beoeitb  tb' intohrlBfftldi, 
Till  onn  wbo  MSfw  in  aconj  to  tHife, 

^      Tbe  wbirliDK  breaktn  bca?e  on  shore  nllve. 

f  pjLusonn* 

'       TO  WAVER,  V.  Tojhictuate. 

WAY,   HANKER,   METHOD^ 
^  MODE,   COUR5B,   MEANS. 

All  these  words  denote  the  step^ 

I  which  are  pursued  from  the  beginning 
to  the  completion  of  any  work.    The 

I  WAY  is  both  general  and  indefinite ; 
it  is  either  taken  by  accident  or  chosen 
b^  design:  the  MANNER  and  M£- 

^  lllOD  are  species  of  the  way  chosen 
by  design;  the  former  in  regard  to 
orders.  Whoever  attempts  to  do  that 
which  is  strange  to  him,  will  at  first 
do  it  in  an  awkward  way.    The  man* 

,       ner  of  conferring  a  favor  is  often  more 


than  the  ftcm  itself.  Ekperienoe  sop* 
plies  men  in  the  end  with  a  suitable 
msthod  of  carrying  on  their  business. 
The  method  is  said  of  that  which  re* 
quires  contriTanoe ;  tbe  mode,  of  that 
which  requires  practice  and  habitual 
attention :  the  former  being  applied  to 
matters  of  art,  and  the  latter  to  mecha-> 
nical  actions.  The  master  has  a  good 
method  of  teaching  to  write ;  the  scho* 
lar  has  a  good  or  bad  MODE  of  hold* 
ing  his  jpen.  Tlie  COURSE  and  the 
MEANS  are  tbe  may  which  we  pursue 
in  our  moral  conduct.  The  course  H 
the  couru  of  measures  which  are 
adopted  to  produce  a  certain  result; 
the  means  collectively  for  the  course 
which  lead  to  a  certain  end.  In  order 
to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  must  pur- 
sue a  certain  course  in  law;  law  is 
one  means  of  gaining  redress,  but  we 
do  wisely,  if  we  can,  to  adopt  the  safor 
and  .pleasaiiter  means  of  persusisioo 
and  cool  remonstrance. 
Tbe  WMsyi  of  beaven  are  daik  nad  Inlifente. 


Men  are  wUinf  to  tiy  aU  muthotit  of  i 
cIllDg  gallt  and  maleU 

Mode$  of  speecb,  whicb  owe  their  pievilencv 
to  modish  folly*  die  awaj  wUh  thdr  Inventon. 


All  yoar  wphlrten  cannot  prednee  any  thlif 
better  adapted  to  preierve  a  rational  nad  amaly 
ftaBdooi  than  the  oeMrre  that  we  hare  pmned. 


The  mortweadttfal  tUnp  are  hranlit  ahnrt 
in  nuny  tnitanpei  by  meam  the  neit  nhivd  nnd 
ridiciilotte. 


WEAK,    FEEBLE,   INFIRM* 

WEAK,  in  Saxon  waee^  Dutch 
flMcft,  German  sckwackf  is  in  all  pro- 
bability an  intensive  of  wdth  soft^ 
which  comes  from  wekhen  to  yield, 
and  this  from  wegen  to  move. 

FEEBLE,  probably  contracted  from 
ftalable. 

INFIRM,  i>.  Dehiliiy. 

The  Saxon  term  weak,  is  here  as  it 
usually  is  the  fomiliar  and  imiversal 
term ;  feeble  is  suited  to  a  more  po» 
lished  style ;  infirm  is  qnly  a  species 
of  the  weak.  We  may  be  weak  in 
body  or  mind ;  but  we  are  commonly 
feeble  and  ir^rm  only  in  the  body. 
We  may  be  weak  from  disease,  or 
weak  by  nature,  it  equally  conveys  the 
gross  idea  of  a  defect ;  but  the  term 
feeble  and  infirm  are  qualified  express 


•  Vide  TSylor :  «  Bceehir,  hfllow,  Mrfs^  wavei* 
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WEAKEN. 


WEARY. 


dons  ior  weakuea:  tifikMiitfeehte 
fix>m  ics  infancy ;  an  oid  maffL'isf /ie6/e 
from  8|^  (  the  latter  may  lilKikmelbe 
iwjirm  m  consequence  of  sickness.* 
We  pity  the  weak,  but  their  weaknag 
often  giTes  us  pain ;  we  assist  xhe feeble 
wfaen  they  attempt  to  walk ;  we  sup- 
port the  infirm  when  they  are  niiable 
to  stand.  The  same  distinction  exists 
between  weok  and  feeble  in  the  moral 
use  of  the  words;  a  weak  attempt  to 
excuse  a  person  conveys  a  reproachful 
meaning;  but  the  feeble  efibrts  which 
we  make  to  defend  another  may  be 
praise^fvorthy  although  feeble. 

Yon,  falhiDl  Vemoa  !  mw, 
Tte  nritenble  tenw  ;  ^oa  pH^lRfr  mw 
To  laftat  wMknwm  amnk  the  wMrior^  «rm. 


CooaiSBA  th*  amMaac^  oT  a  frirad, 

Uvitftehle  an  the  raccoun  I  caa  uemA  Drtdbm. 

At  Bjr  •(«•  aad  voder  my  inJirmUUt^  I  caa 

kiva,  DO  lelitf  b«l  tbow  with  which  rplfjrioo  for- 

I.  AmaaoET. 


TO   WEAKEN,   ENFEEBLE, 

DEBILITATE,   ENERVATE, 

INVALIDATE. 

To  WEAKEN  is  to  make  weak,  (9. 
Weak)^  and  is,  as  before,  thegeQ«nc 
term :  to  ENFEEBLE  is  to  make 
feeble  (v.  Weak) :  to  DEBILITATE 
is  to  caose  debiUfy  («.  Debility)  :  to 
ENERVATE  is  to  unnerve  :  and  to 
INVALIDATE,  is  to  make  not  Taiid 
or  strong :  all  of  which  are  bat  modes 
of  weakening  applicable  to  different 
oljects*  To  weaken  may  be  either 
a  temporary  or  permanent  act  when 
applied  to  persons;  enfeeble  is  per- 
manent either  as  to  the  body  or  the 
mind :  we  mi|y  be  weakened  suddenly 
by  seven  paw ;  we  are  etffeebled  in 
a'  gradual  manner,  either  by  the  slow 
efiiBCto  of  disease  or  age.  To  weaken 
is  either  a  jparticular  or  a  complete 
act ;  to  enfeeble,  to  debilitate,  and  eaer- 
vote,  are  properly  partial  acts :  what 
et^eebUi  deprives  of  vital  or  essen- 
tial power;  what  debilitates  may 
lessen  power  in  one  particular,  though 
not  in  another;  the  severe  exercise  of 
any  power,  such  as  the  memory  or  the 
attention  will  tend  to  debilitate  that 
faculty ;  what  enervates  acts  partico^ 
larly  on  the  nervous  system;  it  r&*' 
laxes  the  frame,  and  unlits  the  person 
lor  action  either  of  body  or  mind.  To 
weaken  is  said  of  things  as  well  as 
persons ;  to  invalidate  is  »aid  of  things 


only  :  we  weaken  the  force  of  an  t> 
gumeat  by  an  injodicions  application ; 
we  invalidate  the  claim  ol  ancither 
by  proving  its  iafonoality  in  lacar. 

No  article  ar  MA  CM  be  trae,  «U*  «oai*« 
theptacHcal  pattaf  wi»hwi.  AaaoaL 


/ilAcftMM,  f  whatlwaalafciiai^. 

SoflBctlnn  ftp  hod  J  fa  Ml  «lnac« 
Whim  faridM  ailadMilitate  tte 

EW^led  bjr  aMceitB,  ai 
thr  aiHHar/  ia  tbe  flaw  of   the 


Do  (hey  (the  JacoWas)  i 
thatirmthodyor  a 
aader  (boaa  whan  thryUeat  aa  qaarpcn  ? 

WEAKNiSss,  V.  Imperfection. 
WEALTH,  V.  Riches. 
WKAPON,  V.  Arms. 
WEARINESS,  V.  Pattgue. 

TO   WEARY,  TIRE,   JADE, 
HARASS. 

To  WEARY  is  a  fr«qiieotative  « 
a^eer,  that  is,  to  woear  out  the  atren^ 

To  TIRE,  from  the  French  tinr 
and  the  Latin  irako  to  draw,  aignitei 
to  dram  out  the  strength. 

To  JADE,  is  the  same  as  to  go&L 

HARASS  (9.  Distress). 

Long  exertion  wearies  ;  a  little  a- 
ertion  will  tire  a  child  or  a  weak  mai; 
forced  exertions  jade ;  painful  exef- 
tions,  or  exertions  coupled  with  paio- 
fiil  circumstances,  harass.  The  bone 
is  jaded  who  is  forced  on  beyond  kis 
strength ;  the  soldier  is  hareated  «da 
marches  in  perpetual  fear  of  an  attack 
from  tbe  enemy.  We  are  weerki 
with  thinking  when  it  gives  us  pain  (q 
tiiUik  any  longer;  we  wfietineA  of  oar 
employment  wh^  it  ceases  to  give  us 
piei^ttre;  yi^ox^  jaded  by  ince»>aBt 
attention  to  business  >  we  are  karassii 
by  perpetual  complaints  which  w^e  can- 
not redress. 

All  pleasona  thatafttt  Ike hody  anMt  m^ 

weary,  Smtb. 

BvcTf  nanal  to  a  latMbd  haafcr  b  aal;  a 

Mwlahaartoalii^aigiitiaa.  Soam 

I  RcaU  Ihe  tliaa  (and  Mi  fMI  k  b  ovfrf 
whan  aboat  ihii  hoar  (ilx  la  «ha  aionhisk  I 
wied  to  ha  folac  to  had  aarfieted  vhh  plraraii^ 
•riocledwIchboiiaeaB.  Bociaaaaaa. 

Baidmipt  aohilH^,  a  fh^doaa,  ffdOir,  aal 
Dhided  Saaate,  a  kmrmted  rniaiaanally» 
la  ait  thi  ainagth  of  Teateb  Otvit. 

WEDDING,  t;.  Marriage, 
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WKDLOCK,  V.  Marriage. 
TO  WEEP,  V.  To  cry* 

XTEIGHT,    HEAVINESS,   GRAVITY. 
WEIGHT  from  to  toeighj  is  timt 
which  a  thing  weighs, 

H£AVIN£&Sin>i«i  Ae««^iiiidheare, 
»igDifies  the  abstract  quality  of  tho 
heavy,  or  clifficnlt  to  heave. 

GRAVITY,  from  the  Latin  gravis, 
likewise  denotes  the  same  abstract 
quality. 

U  eight  is  iuclefinite ;  whatever  may 
be  zceifihed  has  a  toeight,  whether  laiige 
or  SBiall;    heaviness  and  gravity  are 
the  property  of  bodies  having  a  great 
v: eight.      Weight  is  only  opposed  to 
tliat  which  has  or  is  supposed  to  have 
no  weight,  that  is,  what  is  incorporeal 
or  iiuDuaterial ;  for  we  may  speak  of 
the  weight  of  the  lightest  conceivable 
bodies,   as   the  weight  of  a  feather. 
Heaviness   is  opposed  to  lightness; 
the  heaviness  of  lead  is  oppos^  to  the 
lightness  of  a  feather. 
,        The  weight  lies  ahsolntely  in  the 
,     thing ;  the  heavineu  is  relatively  con- 
.    sidered  with  respect  to  the  person. 
,     We  estimate  the  weight  of  things  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  measure ;  we  es- 
^     timate  the  heaviness  of  things  by  our 
feelings. 

Gravity  is  that  species  of  weight, 
,     which  is  scientifically  considered  as 
inherent  in  certain  bodies.    The  term 
is  therefore  properly  scientific. 

WEIGHT,   BURDEN,   LOAD* 

WEIGHT,  V.  Weight, 

BURD£N,  from  bear,  signifies  the 
thing  borne. 

LOAD,  in  German  laden,  is  snf)- 
posed  by  Adelung  to  admit  of  a  deri- 
vation from  different  sources ;  but  he 
does  not  suppose  that  which  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural,  namely,  from 
lay,  which  becomes  in  our  preterite 
laid,  particularly  since  in  Low  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  laden  to  load  is 
contracted  into  laeyen,  and  the  literal 
meaning  of  load  is  to  lay  on  or  in. 

The  term  weight  is  here  considered 
in  common  with  the  other  tenns,  in 
the  sense  of  a  positive  weight,  as  re- 
spects the  perKms  or  things  by  which 
it  is  allied  to  the  word  hurden>  The 
weight  tssaid  either  of  persons  or 
things;  the  bwdtn  move  commonly 


respects  persoos;  the  &Nidniay  be  said 
of  either:  a  person  may  sink  under  th^- 
weight  that  rests  upon  him ;  a  plat- 
form may  break  down  from  the  weigftt 
upon  it ;  a  person  sinks  under  his  hur^ 
den  or  load  ;  a  cart  breaks  down  from 
the  load.  The  weight  is  abstractedly 
taken  for  what  is  without  reference  to 
the  cause  of  its  being  there;  imrden 
and  load  have  respect  to  the  person  or 
thing  by  which  they  are  produced : 
accident  produces  tlie  weight ;  a  pex^ 
son  takes  a  burden  upon  himself^  or 
has  it  imposed  upon  him ;  the  load  it 
always  laid  on.  It  is  not  proper  to 
carry  any  weight  that  exceeds  our 
strength;  those  who  bear  the  Imrden 
expect  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labor; 
he  who  carries  loads  must  be  con- 
tented to  take  such  as  are  given  lym. 

In  the  moral  application,  these  terma 
mark  the  pain  which  is  prodnoed  by  a 
pressure;  but  the  vngAl  and  ioad  . 
rather  deichbe  the  positive  severity* 
of  the  pressure :  the  burden  respecta 
the  temper  and  inclinations  of  the  suf- 
ferer ;  the  load  is  in  this  case  a  very 
great  weight,  A  minister  of  state  has 
a  weight  on  his  mind  at  all  times 
from  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  his  station;  one  who  labors 
under  strong  apprehenuons  or  dre«d 
of  an  evil  m»  a  load  on  his  mind; 
any  sort  of  employment  is  a  burden 
to  one  who  wishes  to  be  idle;  and 
time  unemployed  is  a  burden  to  him 
who  wishes  to  be  always  in  action. 

with  what  oppreadYe  weight  will  ilekBeM, 
dbappotnlmoit,  or  old  ■!{««  Ml  vpon  the  iplrita 
a  that  Maa  who  ii  a  stiunr  to  God. 


I  andcntood  not  that  a  fEiatefWl  wOad 
9f  Dviofp  own  not,  hat  Mill  pajfa  at  onoe; 
todeihtoAainldiichart*d:  what  tanfew  thea  ? 

MlLTOUt 

Rh  hani  an  ftavM, 
And  snaahvaladdlcs  head  boMath  thdr  loud, 
Soaaaviua. 

WELL-BEING,  WELFARlfiy 
PROSPERITY,  HAPPINESS. 

WELL-BEING  may  be  said  of 
one  or  many,  but  more  of  a  body ; 
the  well-being  of  society  depends  upon 
a  due  suboidiuation  of  the  different 
ranks  of  which  it  is  composed.  WEL- 
FARE, or  faring  well,  tirom  the  Ger- 
man fahren  to  ^o,  respects  the  good 
condition  of  an  mdividnal ;  a  pareift 
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WHOLE. 


WILLINGLY. 


b  naturally  aiudooi  for  the  weffkre  of 
his  child. 

Well-being  and  we^are  consist  of 
snqh  things  as  more  immediately  af- 
ftct  the  existence:  PROSPERITY, 
which  comprehends  both  well-Mng 
and  welfare^  ioclndes  likewise  all  that 
can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of  man. 
The  prosperity  of  a  state,  or  of  an  in* 
diTiaual,  therefore,  consists  in  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  power,  honors,  and 
the  Uke;  as  outward  circumstances 
more  or  less  affect  the  HAPPINESS 
of  man.  Happinest  is,  therefore,  often 
substituted  for  prosperity;  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  happi- 
neu  ptoperly  lies  only  in  the  mind, 
and  that  consequently  prosperity  may 
exist  without  happinessi  but  happiness^ 
at  least  as  far  as  respects  a  body  of 
ssen,  cannot  exist  without  some  por- 
tion of  prosperity. 

Have  ftat-thlokcn  heen  aMhon  of  U17  famf 
tipBi  Ikal  ModMoe  to  Uie  «M<i-4«<fV  of  MaaUod  ? 


Tor  hlt«WD  take  no  dn^  bo  can  uk. 

The  connioa  we{fitre  k  our  only  task.  Jbiitbs. 

RoUgloo  BtTonU  to  good  meii  paeollar  apGoraj 
fc  the  eigoymeot  of  tbdr  pruperUjf*       Blaik. 

WELCOME,  V.  Acceptable. 

TO  WHEEDLE)  V.  To  COaX. 
WHOLB,   V,  All. 

I     WELFARE,  V.  WeU-letng. 
'  WHIMSICAL,  V.  Fanciful. 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,   COMPLETE, 

TOTAL,  INTEGRAL. 
•  WHOLE  excludes  subtraction ; 
ENTIRE  excludes  division ;  COM- 
PLETE excludes  deficiency :  a  whole 
cnrange  has  had  nothing  taken  from  it; 
an  entire  orange  is  not  yet  cut ;  and 
a  complete  onmge  is  grown  to  its  full 
size.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
thing  to  be  whole  and  not  entire  ;  and 
to  he  both,  and  yet  not  complete  i  an 
ornnse  cut  into  parts  is  whole  while 
all  &e  parts  remain  together,  but  it 
is  not  entire.  Hence  we  speak  of  a 
whole  house,  an  entire  set,  and  a  coa^ 
plete  book.  Tlie  pholenets  or  inte- 
grity of  a  thing  is  destroyed  at  one's 
pleasure;  the  completeness  depends 
upon  circumstances. 

TOTAIi  denotes  the  aggregate  of 


the  parts ;  wMe  the  jiHiction  of  t3 
the  parts :  the  foimer  is,  thenioR, 
employed  more  in  the  moral  sesiet? 
convey  the  idea  of  extent,  tnd  t)ie 
latter  mostly  in  the  proper  seer. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  tetal  destnc* 
tion  of  the  whole  city,  or  of  some  pv- 
ticular  houses ;  the*  Mai  amooni  rf 
expenses;  the  whole  expease  ofik 
war.  Whole  and  total  may  m  tb 
manner  be  employed  to  denote  ihm 
as  well  as  qnahties  :  in  regard  to  » 
terial  substances  wholes  are  a\wm 
opposed  to  the  parts  of  which  dici 
are  composed ;  ute  tittal  is  die  ai 
lected  sum  of  the  parts  :  and  die  IN- 
TEGRAL is  the  same  as  the  iutepi 
number. 

The  first  four  may  likewise  be  m- 
ployed  as  adverbs;  but  wkolbfn* 
more  familiar  term  than  totalfyina- 
pressing  the  idea  of  extent;  etUini^ 
18  the  same  as  undividedly;  cm- 
pletely  is  the  same  as  perfectly,  iritb- 
out  any  thine  wanting.  We  vt 
wholly  or  totally  ignorant  of  thesP 
fair;  we  are  entirely  at  the  disfoil 
or  service  of  another ;  we  are  cw- 
pletely  at  variance  in  our  aocooots. 
And  all  to  fomloK  an  harmoalooi  wMe. 


•  THtTftjlBr:  *«  Bailn,  wbJs.**    Gtotrt:  •  Emm^ 


The  enHre  tmqwml  of  the  parfm  ^  » 
diamlt  a  work,  that  tbcy  wko  deiHr  •" 
•boald  tUak  of  a  kw  4l0ttlC  Uik,  ■i«  ^^ 
aUmapt  to  nsalate  then.  S»a 

And  oft,  wbon  iBobvn'd, 
Steal  from  tlw  barn  a  ttinw,  till  ion  aod  nra, 
Claaa  and  cMn^Me,  tbeCr  babMstioa  gton 

THMD0*' 

NoAUof  under  a  UttU  ihonm^  du^^ 
tke  ceavwt  wUI  Mflee.  S^^ 

WHOLESOME,  V.  Heollky^ 
wieKJSD^  V.  Bad. 
WIDE,  V.  Large. 

willmoly,  voluntarily, 
spoKtakeously. 

To  do  a  thing  WILLINGLY  isto 
do  it  with  a  {^od  wiJl;  to  do  a  thiif 
VOLUNTARILY  is  to  do  it  o(  00c} 
own  aooord:  the  former  respects oo^' 
mllingness  to  comply  with  the  wi^'^ 
of  another;  we  do  what  isasiedof 
usy  it  is  a  mark  of  good  nsture:  the 
latter  respects  our  freedom  ftm^o- 
reign  influence;  we  do  thst  which «• 
like  to  do,  it  is  a  mark  of  <nv  ^ 
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WIT. 


WONDER. 
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cerity.     It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  child 
do  lua  tusk  willmgkf ;  it  is'  pleasant 
to    see    a  mao  vmtntarify  engage  in 
any  service  of  public  good.    SPON- 
TANEOUSLY is  but  a  mode  of  the 
voluniafy^  applied,    however,   mora 
cx>iiuiioiily  to  inanimate  obiects  than 
to   the  will  of  persons :  the  ground 
produces^  ipontaneomly^  which   pro- 
duces  without  culture;    and  words 
£ow  spantantfousl^,  which  require  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to 
prodac^e    them*    If     howeyer,     ap- 
plied   to   the  will,  it  bespeaks  in  a 
stronger  degree  the  totally  unbiassed 
state  of  the  ag»it's  mind.    The  jpos- 
taneous  effusions  of  the  heart  are  more 
than  thd  volujiiarv  services  of  bene- 
volence;   the  willing  is  opposed  to 
the  unmiUing^  the  voluntafy  to  the 
mechanical  or  invotuntafy^  the  <p<m* 
taneous  to  the  reluctant  or  the  arti- 
ficial* 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  scoepted  to, 

As  that  mow  ibOUngfy  thou  couUbt  oot  neiig 

At  hMv*i»  blih  tBUta  t*  kava  fad.         Miuov. 

TImi«sM»  An  Miy  crimliiftl  wben  they  «ra 
ant  dMwn,  ftBd  thea  vtmHtmrify  eoatlnned. 

Jowisoii; 
or  tiMM  MUM  saeoBtfoUM  and  lawlats  row,    . 
Bat  to  •omo  deatio'd  ead  tpontmu^ut  more. 

Jbmtks. 


WILY,  V. 

TO  WIN,  V.  To  acquire. 
TO  WISH,  V,  To  desire. 
WIT,  V.  Ingenuity. 

WIT,    HUMOR,    SATIRE,    IRONY, 
BURLESQUE. 
WTTy  like  wisdom,  according  to  its 
original,  from  toeiisen  to  know,  signi- 
fies knowledge,  but  it  has  so  extended 
its  meaning  as  to  signify  that  faculty  of 
tJie  mind  by  which  knowledge  or  truth 
is  perceived.     The  first  property  of 
wit,  as  an  exertion  of  the  intellectual 
faculty,  is  that  it  be  spontaneout,  and 
as  it  were  instinctive :    labored    or 
forced  wit  is  no  wit.    Reflection  and 
experience   supply  us  with  wisdom; 
study  and  labor  supply  us  with  learn- 
ing ;  but  wit  seizes  with  an  eagle  eye 
that  which  escapes  the  notice  of  tne 
deep  thinker,  and  elicits  truths  which 
are  in  vain  soueht  for  with  any  severe 
effort,    HUMOR  is  a  species  of  wit 
which  flows  out  of  the  humor  of  a 


nerson.  WU,  as  distinguished  from 
%Ufnor,  may  consist  of  a  single  bril- 
liant thoujght:  but  h^mor  runs  in  a 
vein;  it  is  not  a  striking,  but  an 
equable  and  pleasing,  flow  of  wit.  Of 
this  description  of  wit  Mr.  Addison 
has  g^ven  us  the  most  admirable 
specimens  in  his  writings,  who  knew 
best  how  to  explain  what  pit  and 
hianor  was,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  his 
aractice.  SATIRE,  from  satyr,  pnH- 
Dably  firom  sat  and  ira  abounding  in 
anger,  and  IRONY,  from  the  Greek 
i<f«*i*  simulation  and  dissimulation, 
are  personal  and  censorious  sorts  of 
wit ;  the  first  of  which  openly  points 
at  the  object,  and  the  second  in  a 
covert  manner  takes  its  aim.  BUR- 
LESQUE is  rather  a  species  of  hvmor 
than  direct  wii,  which  consists  in  an 
assemblage  of  ideas  extravagantly  dis- 
cordant. The  satire  and  irony  are 
the  most  ill-natured  kinds  of  wit  i 
burlesque  stands  in  the  lowest  rank. 

WU  Ua  most  In  tbe  aMnnblagt  of  idau,  mWI 
jwttfaiK  thote  togRther  with  qakkness  ud  variety. 
JUnuo>« 
In  a  trae  pleoe  of  wA  all  tUnga  mttit  ba. 
Yet  all  thinp  there  agcee.  Cowur, 

For  Mre  bj  laU  b  chlrijr  meant, 
Appljrloi;  well  what  we  InTent : 
What  hiimonr  It  not,  all  the  tribe 
Of  logle-moDsen  oaa  deserlbe: 
Here  natnie  only  aets  her  pavt» 
UnhelpM  bj  practice,  booha,  or  art.        Sworr. 

Then  ie  a  Mad  of  aatarcvn  certain  ngniarilf 
of  thonght,  wbloh  wntt  discover  the  writer  (of 
hM/mour)  to  be  a  man  of  Benie  at  the  lame 
time  that  he  appears  altofether  £!*«>  np  to 


Tf»  ordinary  tntiieets  of  mHrt  are  each  at 
•zelte  the  cveatett  tadlfnatleo  la  the  beat  tew. 
pen.  itDDUoii. 

In  wrilbi0i  of  htmunar^  flcnra  are  aometimoi 
aaed  of  ao  delicate  a  nainre.  that  ft  ihaU  oftea 
happen  that  some  people  will  aee  thinga  in  a 
direct  eootrary  aenae  to  what  the  aathor,  and 
the  majority  of  the  readers,  understand  then  s 
to  audi  the  moat  ioaocent  irony  may  appear 
ineliflon.  CimiuiHtt, 

One  kind  (^  bwrluqme  reprtseata  mean  per- 
sons  In  the  acooatrements  of  heroea.      Aanaoa, 

WITNESS,  V.  Deponent. 

TO  WITHSTAND,  V.  To  OppOSe. 

WONDER,  ADMIRE,  SURPRIZE^ 
ASTONISH,     AMAZE. 

WONDER,  in  German  wundem, 
&C.  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of 
wander;  because  wander  thn)ws  the 
mind  off  its  bias. 

d  D 
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WONDER. 


WONDER. 


ADBflRE,  from  the  Latin  mrw, 
and  the  Helmw  marah  to  look  aC^ 
signifies  looking  at  attentively. 

SURPRIZE,  compounded  of  wr 
and  prize,  or  the  Latm  prehendo,  sig- 
nifies to  take  on  a  sudden. 

ASTONISH,  from  the  Latin  otto- 
nittUf  and  tonjitru  thunder,  signifies  to 
strike  as  it  were  with  the  overpower- 
ing noise  of  thunder. 

AMAZE  signifies  to  be  in  a  masCf  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  any 
thing  unusual  produces  on  our  min(b 
is  expressed  by  all  these  tenns,  but 
under  various  modifications.  Wonder 
is  the  most  indefinite  in  its  significa- 
tion or  application,  but  it  is  still  the 
least  vivid  sentiment  of  all.  It 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  pausing 
of  the  mindy  a  suspension  of  the  think- 
ing faculty,  an  incapacity  to  fix  on  a 
discernible  point  in  an  object  that 
rouses  our  curiosity.  It  is  thai  state 
whidi  all  must  experience  at  times, 
but  none  so  much  as  those  who  are 
ignorant.  They  wonder  at  every  thing 
because  they  know  nothing.  Admi" 
raiion  is  voonder  mixed  wiw  esteem 
or  veneration.  The  admirer  suspends 
his  thoughts,  not  from  the  vacancy 
but  the  fullness  of  his  mind.  He  is 
rivetted  to  an  object  which  for  a  time 
absorbs  his  faculties.  Nothing  but 
what  is  great  and  good  excites  admi- 
ration,  and  none  but  cultivated  minds 
are  susceptible  of  it.  An  isnorant 
person  cannot  admire,  becausene can- 
not appreciate  the  value  of  any  thing. 
Surprtze  and  oitonithment  both  arise 
from  that  which  happens  unexpectedly; 
they  are  species  or  wonder  differing 
in  degree  and  produced  only  by  the 
events  of  life.  The  surprize,  as  its 
derivation  implies,  takes  us  unawares  : 
we  are  turprized  if  that  does  not 
happen  which  we  calculate  upon,  as 
the  absenoeof  a  friend  whom  we  looked 
for ;  or  we  are  turprized  if  that  happens 
which  we  did  not  calculate  upon; 
thus  we  are  turprized  to  see  a  friend 
returned  whom  we  supposed  was  on 
bis  journey.  Attonitkment  may  be 
awakened  by  similar  events  which  are 
more  unexpected  and  more  unaccount- 
able :  thus  we  are  attonished  to  find  a 
friend  at  our  house  whom  we  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  was  many  hundrecl 
nules  off;  or  we  are  attonitked  to 


MB    got  ttfelf 

through  a  road  which  wn  oamomAi 
be  abiolntely  impassable. 

Surprize  may  for  a  momeot  stntk; 
attoHukmtiU  may  stiqiefy  and  caose 
an  entire  suspension  of  the  focslbes; 
but  amazement  has  also  a  mixmie  d 
perturbation.  We  may  be  ntrpnad 
and  attonithed  at  thb^  in  wkidi  *e 
have  no  particular  interest:  we  ir 
mostly  amazed  at  that  which  inmo* 
diately  conoems  ns.  We  may  be  » 
prized  agreeaUy  or  otherwise;  vt 
may  be  attonithed  at  that  wfaidi  is 
agreeable,  although  nUtmithmrtt  is 
not  itself  a  pleasure;  but  we  m 
amazed  at  that  which  happens  ooo- 
traiy  to  our  indinatioo.  We  an 
agreeably  turprized  to  see  our  fiieods: 
we  are  attonithed  how  we  ever  pi 
through  the  difficulty :  we  are  one- 
ed  at  the  sodden  and  onexpectai 
events  which  have  cmne  upon  ns  to 
our  ruin.  A  man  of  expenence  will 
not  have  much  to  wonder  at,  for  bs 
observation  will  supply  him  with  ctv- 
responding  examples  of  wfasteie 
passes.  A  wise  man  wiU  have  bst  no- 
raentary  turprizet:  as  he  has  esth 
mated  the  uncertainty  of  humsD  Bfe 
few  things  of  importance  will  bappea 
contrary  to  his  expectatiotts.  A  ee- 
nerotts  mind  will  be  attoniaked  stgros 
instances  of  perfidy  in  others.  There 
is  no  mind  that  may  not  somedmes  be 
thrown  into  amazement  at  the  avisl 
dispensations  of  providence. 
The  iwdflr  of  tin  « SeHow*  «im«fen fta b 


Beholds  the  pnMti,  ud  «*R<iw  tbcMj. 

Dm 

the  eAwts  of  time,  that  tbiogs  necMon  vi 

certBhi  oAen  nurprixe  ns  Iflw  wmpMted  cv 

tinsenclci.                                            Joom. 

1  ufiTe  olleB  becB  tfttenfiAnf,  i^iMiUll 

thet  the  irateal  liilefCMne  b«ft«Mi  tie  tm 

ceaatrlfi  (FVeaee  and  WtngHaA)  ha>  hiriy  ha 

my  greet,  te  led  how  little  ymaamtoit09 

of  OS.                                                   Bon. 

Ammement  leiaM  ell ;  the  feaVal  ctj 
ProclataM  Lmmooo  jeel^  deoai*d  te  die. 

DftTlD. 

WONDER^  MIRACLB,  HAKVEL, 

PRODIGY,   MON8TBR. 
WONDER    is  that  which  causes 
wonder  (v.  Wonder). 
•    MIRACLE,   in  Latin  mtncubrnj 
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and  ndror  to  wmder,  tomes  from  the 
Hebrew  merah  seen,  signifying  that 
which  strikes  the  sense«  MARVEL 
is  a  variation  of  miracle, 

PRODIGY,  in  Latin  prodigumij 
from  prodigo,  or  procul  and  ago 
to  launch  n>rth|  signifying  the  thing 
launching  forth. 

MONSTER,  in  Latin  mofu^m, 
comes  irom  monto  to  advise  or  give 
notice;  because  among  the  Romans 
any  unaccountable  appearance  was 
considered  as  an  indication  of  some 
future  event. 

Wonders  are  natural;  miracles  are 
supernatural.  The  whole  Creation  is 
full  of  wonders;  the  bible  contains  an 
account  of  the  miracles  which  hap- 
pened in  those  days.  Wonders  are 
real;  marvels  are  often  fictitious ;  pro^ 
digies  are  extravagant  and  imaginary. 
Natural  history  is  full  of  wonders; 
travels  abound  in  marvels  or  in  mar- 
vellous stories,  which  are  the  inven- 
tions either  of  the  artful  or  the  igno- 
rant and  credulous :  ancient  history 
contains  numberless  accounts  of  pro- 
digies. Wonders  are  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  nature ;  they  are  wonderful 
only  as  respects  ourselves :  montiers 
are  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  production  of  a  tree  from  a  grain 
of  seed  is  a  wonder;  but  the  produc- 
tion of  a  calf  with  two  heads  is  a 
monster, 

Hb  wiMloni  nieli  w  onee  It  dtd  apiwtr, 
Thiee  UngdooM*  wwrfer,  and  thiee  kii 

Iter.  Dkvhax. 

Harder,  tboqgb  ft  hsw  no  tongvc^  will  tp«ak 
With  moat  mirae^loua  oipui.  Shakspbabz. 

Ill  onwDt  maj  tbe  fvlltj  tremble  at, 
Maka  werj  aacldent  a  prodigy, 
Aa&  monsUrt  frame  when  aature  never  err'd. 

Lks. 

WOOER,  v»  Lover, 
WORD,  r.  Promise, 

WORD,   TERM,    EXPRESSION. 

*  WORD  is  here  the  generic  term ; 
the  other  two  are  specific.  Every 
TERM  and  EXPRESSION  is  a 
word  ;  but  every  word  is  not  denomi- 
nated a  tertn  or  expression.  XAiiguage 
consists  of  words;  theyare  the  connected 
sounds  which  serve  for  the  communi- 
cation of  thought.  Term^  from  termi^ 
nus  a  boundary,  signifies  any  word 


that  has  a  specific  or  linutedi 
ing ;  expression  (v.  To  express)  signi- 
fies any  word  which  conveys  a  finv 
cible  meaning.  Usage  determines  th» 
words;  science  fixes  the  temu;  sen* 
timent  provides  the  expressions,  Ttm 
purity  of  a  style  depends  on  the  choice 
of  words ;  the  precision  of  a  writer 
depends  upon  the  choice  of  his  tenns; 
the  force  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the 
aptitude  of  his  expressums, 

Tbe  grammarian  treats  on  the  na" 
tureofa7or</f;  the  philosopher  we]|^ 
the  value  of  scientinc  terms  ;  the  rhe* 
torician  estimates  the  foice  of  exprep- 
sions.    The  French  have  coined  many  - 
new  words  since  the  revolution;  temu 
of  art  admit  of  no  change  afW  the 
signification  is  fully  defined;  expressioiu 
vary  according  to  the  connexion  in 
which  they  are  introduced. 
At  aU  wordt  In  few  letten  lire, 
Tho«  U  few  werds  all  waaa  doiC  glfa.  Cowur* 


Th0  nte  of  the  word  mlahtar  if 
down  t&  the  literal  alKaUeatloa  of  It,  •  MtnuiC  ; 
for  now  to  aenre  and  to  mUrfater,  lenpile  ani 
miaitterial,  are  teniw  equivalent.  Sootb. 

A  maxim,  or  moral  leylnf ,  natnimlly  reeelfea 
tUi  form  of  the  antitheal^  baoaoie  K  la  dedcne4 
to  be  engraven  on  tbe  nwmoiy,  which  leeaDi  It 
more  eaiiljr  i^  the  help  of  meh  eontiaatod  e»- 
presatoju,  Bum, 

WORKMAN,  v>  Artificer. 
TO  WORSHIP,  V.  To  adore. 
WORTH,  V.  To  deserve^ 
WRATH,  V.  Anger. 
WRONG,  V.  Injury^ 

Y. 

t^T,  V.  However. 
TO  YIELD,  V.  T6  afford. 
TO  YIELD,  V.  To  bear. 
TO  YIELD,  t;.  To  comply. 
YIELDING,  V.  Compliant. 
TO  YIELD,  V.  To  give  up. 

YOUTHFUL,   JUTENILE^ 
PUERILE. 

YOUTHFUL  signifies  full  of  youth, 
or  in  the  complete  state  of  wnUk : 
JUVENILE^  tinom  th^  Latin  juvenis. 


•  YUe  Tajtor:  •  Wofd,  tena,  ezpreirion.*»    Gbaids  «  Tirm, 
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YOUTHFUL. 


YOUTHFUL. 


the  same;  bat  PUERILE 
pter  a  boy^  tignifies  literally 
htmith.  Hence  the  two  fint  tenns  are 
iiJkea  in  an  iodifierent  sense;  but 
the  latter  in  a  bad  sense^  or  at  least 
always  in  the  sense  of  what  is  suit^ 
able  to  a  bo}r  only:  thus  we  speak 
of  jfotUkJul  vigor,  yontkfitl  employ- 
mBa^jwoenile  perfonnanoes^^itveniis 
vearsy  and  the  like :  bat  puerile  ob- 
jections, |>t(ert/e  oondoct^and  the  like. 
SomBtimes  nneniU  is  taken  in  the 
bad  sense  when  speaking  of  youth  in 
cootiast  with  men,  u juvenile  tricks; 
hvtjmm^  is  a  much  stronger  term 


of  reproach,  and  saaiks  the  ilneBcc 
of  manhood  in  those  who  oo^  tute 
men.  We  expect  notluDg  froii  i 
fouth  but  what  is  juoemk ;  mtvt 
sarprized  and  dissatisfied  to  see  vks 
is  puerile  in  a  man. 

CbofoibM tlwD,  wtOi ^mmag^h^tmht^i, 
SwoIb  wtth  wicotM,  and  ef  a  duhiK  aW, 
Tbii  new  laveBllM  fUml|y  dcrfs^d.     Sram 

nMwJuvemiUwwnmm  Iwtiaii  •ftit.lTfw- 

iBf  IbrOi  SguH  ollflB,  ttej 


>  to  •  kravcr.  Jmma. 


After  tke< 
h0  was  pot  w  appioitic 


THE    END. 


Pifmad  by  C  Baldwia, 
Vtm  Bridie  ttwat,  Loadon. 
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